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DB.  CORNELIUS  HEBZ  AND  THE  FBENGH 

BEPUBUC; 

So  far  as  this  country  is  concerned  the  remarkable  case  of  I)r. 
Cornelius  llerz  luus,  by  his  absolute  acquittal  and  his  complete  restora- 
tion to  freedom,  passed  from  the  dumaiu  of  ^^olitics  to  that  of  history. 
But  those  of  118  to  whom  the  gaaxaatee  of  peraonal  liberty  is  beyond 
aU  prioe,  and  who  hm  been  wont  to  regaid  the  soil  of  England  as 
lying  bejDod  the  reach  of  Foieign  politioal  TiolaDoe,  are  reluetant  to 
Jet  it  pass  from  the  publio  mind  without  reoalling  some  of  its  more 
Mions  aspects,  and  pointing  out  the  dangers  which  it  has  brought  to 
light.  It  will  not  be  hard  for  tliose  wlio  are  familiar  with  history  to  » 
understand  that  where  a  country  ir<  in  the  condition  in  which  France 
has  of  late  years  been,  with  no  security  of  tenure  possible  even  for  a 
year  to  any  Ministry  whatever,  however  wise,  patriotic,  courageous,  or 
devoted  it  might  havo  been,  personal  liberty  can  never  be  wholly  safe 
from  the  stormy  violMLoe  of  political  passion ;  nor  can  any  services 
vendend  to  the  coontryendowthe  individnal  anymore  than  the  liGnistflr 
•  with  security  from  attack  and  overthrow.  NevertheleBS,1rat£ewpenon8 
will  have  been  prepared  to  believe  that  the  QoYemment  of  a  great 
State  like  France,  could  conciliate  its  own  enemies,  and  evade  its  own 
responsibilities,  botli  official  nnd  personal,  by  outraging  a  man  of  lofty 
IKJsitiou  who  had  served  their  country  well,  and  won  its  highest 
honours,  Tliat  this  is  what  hapi>eued  will,  1  fear,  presently  be  seen, 
and  seen  also,  I  equally  fear,  that  the  original  outrage  of  securing 
his  anest  by  means  of  pieposterons  charges  and  illegal  proceedings, 
was  followed  iq»  lor  a  course  of  years,  and.  nnder  the  most  croel 
conditions,  so  as  to  destroy,  had  it  been  possible,  his  fortmie,  his 
lunily,  and  his  very  Ufe. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  French  Government  alone  who  have  given 
us  cause  for  alarm  in  this  case  ;  our  own  Government,  a  British 
Government,  and  a  Liberal  GuvenmHnit,  charged  witli  the  sjim'd  duty 
of  holding  pTSonal  liberty  in  this  land  secure  from  foreign  attack  ii-r 
political  ends,  so  employed  the  Extradition  Tieaty  and  the  Extradition 
you  LXI.  M.8.    '  B 
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Act  08  to  allow  a  stiang^  within  our  gates  to  be  orreBted  and  held 
captiTO  on  absurd  diorges  irregularly  presented  as  efFectoally  as  if 
Great  Britain  bad  been  a  pett^  Frenoh  ^ovinoe.  Nath«r  the  siek 
chamber,  nor  what  seemed  to  be  the  dying  bed  of  Dr.  Hen,  was  beld 

inviolato  from  Hie  encroachments  of  I'Yench  Officials  sent  by  the 
French  Govomment  to  test  the  condition  of  the  victim — and  to  test 
simultaneously,  to  our  slmrne  hf^  it  saiil,  the  veracity  of  our  ovm 
Government  in  their  rcprcsoutations  to  that  of  Fruuce  !  On  warrants 
issued  in  Paris  hy  a  niugistrato  who  Imd  not  a  particle  of  right  to 
issue  them  against  Dr.  Herz,  and  the  invalidity  of  wliich  was  over  and 
over  again  broo^  to  the  notice  of  our  HinistezB — frequently  by 
myself  among  others — this  gentleman  was  arrested  in  bis  bed,  in 
Bmimemouthyby  English  pQUoe,iepeatedly  eiamtned  there  by  French- 
men  sent  OTsr  for  tlie  pmpose ;  held  fast  week  alter  week,  month  after 
month,  and  3'ear  after  year,  on  baseless  pretexts;  and — will  it  be 
holicvcd  'i — when  the  time  came  that  a  new  Britisli  Government 
succeeded  to  jtower,  and  our  Parliament  was  so  far  excited  by  the  pro- 
longed outrage  on  Dr.  Herz,  that  a  large  nnnil>er  of  its  moinhors 
demanded  his  release,  and  the  French  Government  was  thus  forced  to 
go  into  court  and  prove,  if  it  could,  its  case,  that  Government  was 
allowed  to  withdraw  all  its  warrants,  and  to  make  no  attempt  to 
sustain  any  one  of  .them !  In  some  way,  inoanoeiTable  by  me,  it  then, 
it  is  true,  was  allowied  to  present  another,  in  which  the  last  and  most 
preposterous  of  all  its  accu8ati<ms  was  repeated  with  a  slight  variation, 
and  upon  tliis  a  hearing  was  granted;  with  the  immediate  residt, 
however,  that  Sir  John  Bridge  <lismissed  it  as  heing  utt(  rly  invalid, 
and  scarcely  deserving  of  notice.  No  wonder,  seeing  that  it  sinijjly 
amouTited  fo  this,  that  Dr.  Herz  had  demanded  of  the  late  Baron 
Reiuach  the  jiayment  of  a  debt.  On  flimsy  pretexts  of  this  kind, 
and  with  the  result  just  stated,  a  most  distinguished  sotentast,  of 
world-wide  fame,  a  man  covered  with  bononn  from  many  States, 
including  IVanoe  itself,  was  sofajeoted  in  an  English  town  to  years  of 
degradation  and  virtual  torture,  by  Ministm  of  Her  Majesty,  who 
might  perfectly  well  have  seen  from  the  first  (having  often  been  told) 
that  the  whole  nfFair  was  political,  and  due  to  a  sudden  outbreak  of 
that  "  fool  fury  of  the  Seine  "  which  probably  never  before  w  as  allowed 
to  employ  oiu*  police,  to  invade  our  towTis,  and  to  dishonour  an  English 
household.  It  is  to  assist  in  preventing  the  recurrence  of  such  a  dis- 
grace to  our  name  and  fame  that  I  pen  this  article. 

Before  proceeding  further  it  will  be  weQ  to  lay  before  the  British 
reader  a  lAietdi  of  the  career  of  Br.  Cornelius  Hen,  prior  to  this  great 
outrage,  because,  as  his  services  were  chiefly  rendered  abroad,  but  few 
here  are  likely  to  be  aware  of  their  chazcicter  or  extent.  To  fully 
(Irsrribe  tliaf  l  ar'^er  would  go  a  long  way  towards  epitomizing  the 
histoxy  of  the  French  Republic  for  the  last  twenty  years ;  for  the 
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fihiefs  of  that  llepaWic  were  his  friends,  aiid  i[inist*^rs  his  intimates. 
Ambassadors  sought  his  good  graces :  Havauts  fouud  iu  Him  a  oherished 
oolleague,  and  fitnrary  men  a  onltimled  oompudon.  fiu  advioe  ivas 
adidted  by  Stetesmen  lonning  their  Gabuiet«,  and  tottaring  Gomn- 
menti,  unable  to  oorb  a  feurfaon  in  the  Chamben,  were*  not  above 
■olioituig  the  goodwill  of  the  all-powerful  "  Elector  of  France,'*  as  be 
was  more  than  onoe  desigiintf^d.  But  his  politioal  prt'-eminenee  must 
not  make  us  forgot  that  Dr.  lIorK  wa«  something  much  lieyotid  a  poli- 
tical iiiHuenee  ;  he  stood  hif^^h  iu  the  oounsels  of  tho  poveniinp  elapses, 
and  when  four  years  aj^o.  French  Statesmen,  coinjiromiHed  in  tlie 
Panama  scandals,  fixed  upon  him  aw  the  scapegoat  to  he  offered' to 
the  French  nation,  in  expiation  of  their  own  alleged  offences,  it  was 
beoanae  no  man  of  ■eoond-n.te  impoiiaiioe  would  have  been  a  eoffi- 
dent  norifice  for  the  great  pubKc  wrongs  that  were  revealed.  NoChing 
but  a  victim  of  fliatpnte  rank  could  allay  tJie  publio  emvi&g  fior  ven- 
geance ;  and  what  more  influential  victim  (H>uld  bo  selected  than  the  man 
in  whose  shadow  Ministers  had  walked  ?  In  the  ayea  ci  the  many  Dr. 
Herz  was  a  maker  and  un-makor  of  Miuistrios,  another  *'  Eminence 
Gris»«"  In  tlio  Froncli  State.  The  public  suw  him  only  in  this  light; 
but  tlicrc  were  other  and  perhaps  better  aspects  of  this  remarkable 
character  which  the  publi(!  were  unable  to  see.  Dr.  Herz,  like  all 
man  who  have  played  a  great  port  in  the  world,  was  a  man  of  many 
■dea.  Hia  mind  and  might  were  not  aatiafied  wifli  moving  to  and 
ho  in  one  groove^  but  aob^t  channala  in  many  directions. 

Born  at  Besanfon,  in  France,  on  drd  September,  1845,  he  was 
tak(Mi  by  his  parents  to  the  United  States  at  the  age  of  four.  They 
nettled  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  in  due  time  became  American 
citizpus.  As  a  boy  Cornelius  ITerz  was  brought  up  under  the 
leanunl  tuition  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  ( 'hri.^itopher  Kutherford, 
at  Ashland,  on  the  CatskiU  Mountiiins,.and  trontinuexl  his  oomiie  of 
studies  in  the  public  schools  at  New  York  with  distinction.  Gradu- 
ating wi^  hononra  at  ibe  College  of  New  York  he  waa  a  lieutenant, 
at  the  age  of  aizteen,  in  the  United  Blaiea  army. 

Already  a  Badiclor  of  Sobnces  and  Master  of  Arte,  we  find  him 
at  the  age  of  ninctoon  at  the  TJnivorsity  of  Heidelberg  ;  thereafter 
oontinuing  for  years  his  studies  at  the  universities  of  Munich,  Vienna, 
and  Paris.  After  following  the  Ici'tures  at  tlic  Sorbonne  and  the 
College  de  Franco  he  took  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and 
Bacht'lor  of  Sciciii  fs  at  the  University  of  I'aris. 

After  umtriculuting  at  the  School  of  Modieino  of  Paris,  and  wliile 
i|  atndent  there,  earning  hia  living  aa  a  jonmaliat,  and  writing  on 
pcfitical  and  medical  aabfeota,  he  became  a  regular  contributor  to  the 
then  newly-atarted  Itepublioan  nevrqtaper  Le  Globe,  and  among  his 
ataff  aasodatea  were  men  who,  upon  llio  downfall  of  the  Empire, 
became  the  most  prominent  statesmen  and  politicians  of  the  Republic. 

b2 
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During  this  time  he  was  appointed  house  ])hy8iciaii  and  surg-eon  to 
various  hospitals  in  Paris,  and  later  rocnived  similar  ai)pointmont8  in 
lioueu  and  in  Auch  in  the  Py^re^^^-    •Surgeon- major  in.  the  Frenoh 
axmj  during  the  war  of  1870  He  iras,  wUIb  on  the  itidE  of  Genenl 
Ohaiuy,  made  in  Januaxy,  1871, -Knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honour, 
for  distinguiahed  servioe  during  the  war.  Li  the  qning  of  the  aame 
year  he  was  appointed  medical  officer  of  the  Murittme  Hospital  of 
Berok-sur-Mer*    Betuming  to  AmerioA  in  the  autumn  of  1871  he 
arriyed  at  Chicago,  the  home  of  his  parents,  in  time  to  see  that  city 
destroyed  by  the  great  fire,  whereupon  he  was  ininiwliatoly  charged 
with  a  medical  sanitary  mission  in  connection  with,  and  during, 
its  reconstruction.     Afterwards,  on  the  nomination  of  the  famous 
Dr.  Brown-Sequard,  he  was  elected  Chief  Medical  Officer  of  the 
;Mount  Sinai  Hoapital  in  New  York.  Thereafter  he  went  to  San 
JPaaum»,  where  he  waa  appointed  a  member  of  ^  Board  of  Health, 
.and  beoame  the  most  prominent  medical  practitioner  on  the  Calif  omian 
•  coast.    Follovsing  up  his  love  lor  the  subject  of  electricity,  which  he 
Jiad  developed  at  an  early  age,  he  founded  the  great  CaUfomia 
Electrical  Works.     Returning  again  to  Europe  he  create<l,  and 
became  in  France,  the  centre  of  the  great  movement  for  extending 
the  use  of  electricity  ;  for  only  telegraphy  had  as  yet  firmly  im- 
planted itself  in  that  country  ;  and  it  is  to  him  the  modem  school  of 
oleotrioianB  in  Eianoe  owes  its  oiigin. 

In  1878  he  oreated,  and  waa  eleoted  Fkeaident  of,  the  well-known 
French  syndicate  of  eleotrioily,  which  founded  vaat  deetrioal  industries 
in  Europe,  and  these  culminated  in  the  favourite  scheme  projected 
and  worked  out  by  Dr.  Hens,  and  carried  out  by  the  Frenoh  Govern- 
ment at  his  urgent  request — the  first  International  Exposition  of 
Electricity  (Paris,  1881),  that  marvellous  record  of  the  scientific  pro- 
gross  of  the  age.  He  founded  and  edited  the  first  scientific  rcNiews 
on  electricity.  La  Lntiiiere  Electriqite  and  the  Jourml  (rEledricit^. 
At  this  time  he  also,  with  the  most  important  banks  of  Paris,  f  oimded 
societies  for  electric  lighting  and  lor  telephony  in  many  European 
oountiiea.  In  oonjunoti<m  w^  the  l^«Htig  house  of  the  Bothschilds, 
4he  Northern  Bailway  of  France,  and  the  Creuaot  Works,  he  estab- 
lished the  Society  for  the  Electrical  Transmission  of  Power  ;  he  also 
founded  the  Society  for  Construction  and  Maintenance  of  Electrical 
Machinery,  apparatus  and  cahlcR,  i^c.  ;  the  Society  for  Brazing  by 
Electricity  ;  the  Society  for  Brakes  ;  the  Society  for  the  manufacture 
of  a  sjx'ciul  system  of  Small-bore  Uim  ;  the  Society  for  the  Applic^xtion 
oi  Electric  Light  to  llailway  Trains ;  the  Society  for  the  Construction 
d  Tel^ionio  i^paratns»  and  other  important  oommeroial  and  indus- 
trial enterprises.  He  was  the  orilginator  and  principal  founder  of  the 
Society  for  working  the  State  Telephonio-telegraphio  Trunk  linea 
with  a  capital  of  100,000,000  &ancs»  a  gigantio  sdheme  to  inter- 
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connect  the  36,000  communes  of  France  hy  a  perpetual  day  and 
night,  immteiriipted  tdepluniio-telegraphio  service,  and  to  oameot 
-viUagw  and  the  smallert  hamkt  to  every  part  of  the  temtoiy  at  a 
imifcm  rate  (names  and  addwosos  free)  of  one  half-penny  per  wind. 

In  tin's  immenso  nssociation,  with  which  were  connected  the  leading 
hanks  of  Pans,  Dr.  Hens  was  designated  hy  statute  ohief  consulting 
engineer  for  life.  This,  with  a  system  of  continuous  eleetrie  self- 
acting  letter  and  parcel  postal  service  tjains,  and  his  cosmos  cables 
system,  seem  destine<l  to  constitute  a  most  remarkable  evolution  in  the 
history,  the  science,  and  the  industrial  application  of  electricity,  ilerz 
mw  the  founder,  along  with  Alphonse  de  Bothsohild,  of  the  American 
Syndicate  of  Ehobricity  (1883),  wluoh  altenraids  amalgamated  -witii 
the  Westingihouse^dicato.  ItivasinthelahaiatQiyofDr.Henthat 
Uarael  Jkipnzj  with  Hera's  ooUahoration,  first  worked  out  and  solved 
the  great  problem  of  the  distribution  of  electric  energy ;  and  it  was 
solely  to  the  experienced  and  financial  initiative  of  Dr.  Ilerz  that  the 
famous  experiments  on  the  transmission  and  distribution  of  elertrieal 
power — the  first  that  ever  took  place  in  the  world — became  possible  at 
Munich,  Grenoble,  and  Paris.  The  scientific  bodies  of  Munich  and 
the  township  of  Grenoble  appropriately  recognised  the  services  of 
Br.  HezB,  and  pnUidy  and  effisially  tiianked  him. 

In  1878  the  Goveimment  made  him  officer  of  the  Legion  of 
HoDOor,  and,  following  vpon  the  Inteniatioinal  Congress  of  Ifleo- 
trioians,  laised  him  to  the  rank  of  commander  of  the  T^gion  of 
Honour.  Meanwhile  he  had  been  appointed  officer  of  Public  Instrao- 
tion,  and  permanent  delegate  of  the  Ministry  of  Ptiblic  Instruction 
of  France.  Summoned  by  the  Government  of  Bavaria  to  assist 
them  in  the  scientific  work  connected  vnth  the  Munich  Electrical 
ilxhibition  of  1882,  he  publicly  received  from  the  Government  the 
warmest  praise  and  the  meet  cordial  recognition  for  his  services,  and  was 
made  Gommander  of  the  Holy  Order  of  St.  Michael.  King  Umherto 
cseated  him  Grand  Gross  of  Order  of  St  Maurice  and  Lsare  of 
Italy.  He  wssdeoted  sssooiate  and  honorary  member  of  numerous 
learned  and  scientific  societies  throughout  ^e  world.  Besides  creating 
tibemnnerons  great  industries  already  mentioned,  Dr.  Herz  devoted 
much  of  his  time  to  experimental  scientific  researclies.  He  had  an 
important  establishment  at  the  Place  du  I'anthcon  in  Paris,  and 
possessed  a  large  factory  at  the  Tenies,  wIk  tc  the  apj)anitu8  he 
required  was  s^iecially  constructed.  He  was  the  inventor  of  important 
and  snocsssfid  i^steais  and  appliansss  in  eleofaticiiy.  His  inventions 
had  rektion  to  a  new  form  of  electrie-motor,  a  voltaic  sic  light,  a  new 
igFstem  of  induction  coil,  a  system  of  magneto  signalling,  and  central 
office  apparatus,  a  new  and  complete  system  of  telephone,  a  system  for 
Iwig-distance  telephonic  transmiesion  over  telegraj^c  circuits  by  the 
oonjunetion  of  condensers.  His  experiments  in  connection  with  this 
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over  the  Bxeflt-Fenfluioe  oaUe*  and 
from  Bnrt  to  Bordeaiix»  a  diatanoe  of  700  mike,  with  oomplete 
suooeas,  were  the  fint  ever  made  in  long-distanoe  tekphony.  He 

waB  also  the  inventor  of  the  telephonic  condenser  receiver, 
and,  in  c-ollaLoration  with  Atarwl  Deprez,  of  the  system  of  tlie 
induction  balance  in  telephonic  ciruuits.  Also  ]w  was  the  inventor  of 
the  ller/  Mlcro-T<'lephono  System.  He  contributed  to  scientifio 
pajtei^s  various  articles  on  tlie  subjecit  of  elet  tricity.  A  system  of  Dr. 
Jlerz's,  to  which  one  ut  hia  later  iuvoutious  refers,  has  for  its  ohjeot 
the  ftobetitution  of  a  UniToeal  Telegraph  Union  for  the  existing 
iniemational  portal  and  telegraphic  anangementa  on  the  hasia  oi  a 
nnifonn  rate  for  foreign  oountiies  of  2|d.  per  message  of  100  words, 
the  inknd  rate  to  1  e  one  pennj  per  message  of  100  words. 

In  connection  with  his  maiqr  entocpises  he  sent  out  on  varioua 
ocoasions,  at  his  own  personal  expense,  scientific  cftmmissions,  some- 
times composed  of  one  or  two  persons,  sometimes  of  five  or  six,  and 
on  one  ocin.sion,  of  twelve  persons,  to  different  parts  of  the  world, 
\-iz.,  to  Greece,  Turkey,  Sjiain,  Tortugal,  Italy.  Denmark,  Norway, 
Sweden,  Russia,  Bulgaria,  Servia,  Austria,  Hungary,  Bavaria,  Got*- 
many,  Canada,  United  States,  Ifndoo,  XTnited  States  of  Colombia, 
Cuba,  Biaiil,  Peru,  Syria,  Persia,  India,  Siam,,  China,  Japan,  Egypt^ 
Congo,  and  Atistvslia.  Ibcaaoe  diaiged  her  amhassadors  to  place 
themselves  at  the  dis{x>8ition  of  Dr.  Herz,  and  to  second  his  under- 
takings. From  the  King  of  tiie  Belgians  he  reosifsd  the  warmest 
congratidations  for  the  experiments  in  telei)hony  which,  at  His 
Majesty's  request,  he  conducted,  in  the  heginning  of  1871),  communi- 
cating from  his  room  at  tlie  (Jnind  Hotel,  at  Brussels,  w  ith  the  king 
himself  at  his  Chalet  at  (Jstend.  From  the  King  of  i'ortugal  he  re- 
ceived the  friendliest  messages  and  encouragement  for  his  good  work 
in  eleciriGity ;  from  Ismail  Padia,  while  Khedive  of  I^gypt,  many 
compliments  and  aeeuranoee  of  tua  good  will;  from  Fkesident  Oamot 
repeated  felicitationa  for  work  achieved;  from  the  Government  of 
Italy  the  wannest  recognition  of  sen  dees  in  electricity ;  and  from  the 
Ot>vemment  of  the  United  States  cordial  oompliments.  Nordenskiold, 
the  renownecl  Sw.Mlisli  ^Vrctio  explorer,  named  Cornelius  Hms  "  the 
great  navigator  ol  tiie  vast  ocean  of  electricity." 

Dr.  Ucrz's  whole  life  up  to  1892  was  devoted  to  work,  to  great 
enterprises,  and  to  science,  and  his  oilorts  in  these  paths  were  applauded 
hy  the  vast  majority  of  the  msmbera  of  the  French  Academy  of 
Sooences,  by  different  Govemmente,  and  by  many  of  the  worid'a 
gieateet  men.  And  yet  he,  whom  Joeeph  Bertrsad,  of  the  Institui 
de  France,  once  in  wTiting  described  as  "le  vrai  Mecdne  de  la 
Science,"  found  time  to  devote  himself  to  tite  welfare  of  the 
Republic,  which  he  liad  greatly  helped  to  constitute  and  bustaiu. 
Having  renewed  his  former  associations  and  political  friendships,  he 
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»o<)n  acquired  a  prominent  position  in  the  political  world  of  France. 
His  numerous  servioes  to  science,  and  his  various  and  distinguished 
servicM  to  the  BepaUio,  wan  lewBided  by  the  high  dignity  of  Qiaod 
Offioor  of  the  Legion  of  Honoor,  heetowed  upon  him  in  March,  1886. 
To  him  IVanoe  intnisted  moit  important  and  oonfldentiBl  pclitioal 
missions,  nuasions  on  which  depended  the  welfare  of  the  oountcy. 
The  oharooteristic  traits  of  his  disposition,  his  courage,  tenderness, 
rrmpathy,  and  genial  spirit,  together  with  the  exuhemnce  of  his 
strong  nature  and  his  never- failing  sense  of  justice,  were  proverbial, 
and  endeared  him  to  all  who  knew  him.  Grand  Officer  of  the  Ix'giou 
of  Honoiu",  and  holding,  as  we  have  seen,  a  distingidshed  public 
position,  Dr.  Hens  was  in  England  with  his  family,  in  the  autumn 
of  1802,'vdien  the  stoim  of  the  Ftooma  Scandals  hroke  npon  Franoe, 
xdvealing  all  the  aqnalid  and  odiona  details  of  alleged  official  oc^ 
caption;  and  poEticians  and  ministero,  who  may  have  gathered  the 
spoils  but  cared  not  to  pay  the  price,  found  themselves  in  a  most 
serious  and  painful  dilemma,  unable  to  cope  with  the  inextricable 
difficulties  of  an  alarming  situation.  Dr.  llerz  was  appealed  to  by 
members  of  the  Government  then  in  power  to  return  to  Franco, 
which  he  did,  giving  his  whole  and  undivided  attention  to  the  matter; 
but,  uiiXortunately,  the  tide  of  events  liad  run  too  nipidly,  and  had 
grown  too  atrong.  Certain  foreign  intrigues  had  gro^n  too  powerful, 
and,  after  the  memoreble  interview  which  took  place  at  his  house  in 
ihe  ATenne  Henri  Martin  on  the  nig^t  of  the  19th  November,  1882, 
at  which  the  ICnister  of  Finance  was  present,  events  qnioikly  took  a 
turn  for  the  worse.  Baron  do  Ileinach's  unavailing  appeal  to  M. 
Oonstans,  the  former  powerful  Minister  of  the  Interior  (who  has 
ranch  to  explain  in  this  matter),  and  the  harsh  treatment  the  Baron 
received  nearer  homo,  was  followed  that  same  night  by  his  tragic 
death.  The  true  and  detailed  history  of  tliese  events  has  yet  to  be 
recorded.  As  one  who  knew  Baron  Keinach  well  for  several  years, 
who  had  buanees  with  him  to  the  last,  who  had,  shortly  before  his 
death,  conversed  with  him  on  some,  at  least*  of  his  borineae  tzonblee* 
and  to  whom,  on  the  evemng  of  his  death,  he  had  sent  a  written 
meamge,  I  may,  at  a  future  time,  have  more  to  say  upon  this  matter. 
As  my  object  in  this  article  is,  howeT«r,  only  to  join  to  a  vindication 
of  Dr.  Herz  a  warning  as  to  the  dangers  to  which  public  liberty  is 
exposed,  even  in  tliese  day.s  of  Parliamentary  power,  and,  perhaps, 
because  these  arc  days  of  almost  unlimited  Parliamentary  power,  I 
need  not  here  deal  further  m  ith  the  incidents  of  that  fatal  night,  or 
ihe  canaea  of  thai  outbreak  of  poUtioal  violenoe  in  the  French 
Chamber,  which  had  the  singidar  effect  ci  allowing  the  really  guilty 
parliea  to  walk  the  Bonlevaxds  of  Paris  as  free  men,  while  a  pei^ 
laotlj  innocent  man  was  made  their  scapegoat,  and  had  to  bear, 
on  British  aoU,  the  burden  of  their  .offences. 
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I  am  not  at  all  disposed  to  call  in  question  tlie  conduct  of  Her 
Majesty's  suooessive  Governments  in  this  matter  without  stating,  as 
olearlj  as  I  can,  at  leaat  some  of  the  groandB  of  the  oomplamt  ▼hieh 
I  make.  In  ao  &r  as  the  Home  Offioe  is  oonoenied,  sooh  is  the 
nature  of  the  Eztndition  Treaty  irith  Eranoe,  and  of  the  Aot  of 
Parliament  for  giving  it  effect,  that  the  Home  Offioe  has  practically 
nothing  to  do  in  any  ease  hat  to  reeeiTe  the  documents  from  the  Foreign 
Office,  and  pass  them  on  for  execution  to  the  Magistrate.  It  has 
neither  the  oooasion  nor  the  right  to  consider  the  merits  of  the  case, 
or  to  delay  even  for  a  moment  the  prescribwl  ]irocedure.  It  was  only 
at  a  later  period,  when  it  was  found  that  a  very  serious  flaw  existed 
in  the  law,  and  that  an  accused  person  might  be  done  to  death  unless 
the  law  were  amended,  that  a  high-minded  man,  keen  in  his  appre- 
oiation  of  what  is  jnst,  and  with  ooor^^  enough  to  leoognise  a  new 
responsibility,  would  have  pressed  for  an  amendment  of  the  law ;  but 
the  Home  Secretary,  Mr.  Asqnith,  failed  to  answer  to  the  demand 
which  was  made  upon  him  hy  myself  and  others,  and  failed  even  to 
the  extent  of  rendering  at  the  proper  time  nn  assistance  to  those  of  us 
who  wished  to  see  a  grievous  defect  in  tlie  law  re[>aired.  I,  for  one, 
feel  that  in  this  matter  the  Liberal  Home  Secretary  sjidly  failed  for 
a  long  time  even  to  attempt  to  put  right  a  matter  that  was  palpably 
wrong,  and  allowed  an  vnlortanate  stranger  to  languish  and  to 
perish  (as  seemed  likely) ,  rather  than  undertake  a  duty  which  humanity 
and  patriotism  imposed  upcm  him.  One  thing  mofe  I  have  to  say 
in  tiiis  connection,  viz.,  that  as  the  Home  Secaretaiy  is  the  Minister 
responsible  for  the  security  and  fair  treatment  of  accused  persons,  I 
blame,  and  deeply  blame,  Mr.  Ascjuith  for  allowing  French  doctors 
and  French  agents  to  interfere  with  a  person  under  arrest  on  our  soil,, 
and  to  subject  him  to  tbeir  examination.  He  was  our  prisoner,  and 
had  not  in  any  sens*'  become  theirs.  What  becomes  of  British  indepen- 
dence and  British  honour  if  the  French  Government  are  allowed  te 
enact  in  an  Eoglish  house  scenes  comprising  the  midnight  invasion  of 
a  sick-room,  and  examination  under  protest— things  disgnMsefol  a]i3» 
to  those  who  authorised  and  to  those  who  pennitted  them. 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  Asquith  mitigated  in  some  degree  the  miseries 
of  the  arrest,  by  authorising  the  officer  in  charge  to  avoid  altogether 
for  very  long  periwls,  tltc  actual  room  in  which  the  Doctor  lay  and 
suffered.  It  is  also  true  tluit  in  more  than  one  conversation  M-ith 
myself,  the  Home  Secretary  spoke  with  8>Tnpathy  of  the  cas*',  and  of 
the  Doctor  himstdf.  Some  of  the  possible  rigours  of  the  situation 
were  certsinly  and  osrefolly  aToided.  But  I  apprehend  that  these 
compsssionate  expressions  and  acts  went  in  no  way  beyond  what  was 
absolutely  indispensable  to  the  minister's  own  sseurity;  for  I  am 
satisfied  that  bad  Dr.  Hers  expired  in  one  of  the  many  frightful 
paroxysms  to  which  he  was  at  the  time  subjected,  and  had  it  become 
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knoxsTi  that  his  death  had  bceu  hastened  by  the  distressing  presence 
in  the  siek  chamber  of  a  police  oflicer,  there  as  the  instrument  (as  he 
always  and  undoubtedly  was)  of  Erencb  political  fictions  and  in-  ' 
trigues,  Hr.  Aiqnith  liimself »  and  tiie  Government  to  tddoh  lie 
bekoged,  wodd  thanuelTW  have  undergone  prompt  and  indignant 
ezeootion,  in  a  political  lenae,  on  the  denwad  of  this  nation  I  cannot 
myaeilf  aooept  as  excuses  acts  of  pmdent  leniency  in  the  canying  out 
of  a  wrongful  captivity,  and  it  is  my  contention  that  the  captivity 
inflicted  upon  Dr.  Herz  was  nh  iniiio  wrongful,  being  due  to  political 
passion  in  France,  founded  there  upon  absolutely  illegal  processes, 
and  carried  out  here  as  a  matter  of  court»e  by  a  Government  that 
neither  had  the  perspicacity  to  discern  its  illegality  for  itself,  nor  the 
disposition  to  recognise  it  when  demonstrated  by  others. 

It  is,  however,  in  so  fiur  as  this  country  is  conoemed,  the  condnot 
of  our  Fmeign  Office  whioh  I  am,  and  always  have  heen  in  thia 
matter,  most  disposed  to  censoie.  The  readiness  with  which  docu- 
ments of  the  grossest  and  most  palpable  iRcgnlaiity  were  aocepted  as 
valid  by  the  Foreign  OflBoe,  and  made  the  occasion  not  of  provisional 
but  of  permanent  arrest,  and  the  extraonlinary  readiness  displayed  in 
that  oflBce  to  do,  and  t«  do  instantaneously,  all  that  the  alarmed  and 
desperate  ministers  of  France  desiretl,  can  only  he  accounted  for  in 
(me  way,  viz.,  on  the  assumption  that  the  Foreign  Office  believed 
ilasilf  charged  by  the  ^bealy  and  1^  the  Act  with  as  little  xesponsi- 
hifity  as  that  with  which  alone  the  Home  Office  undoubtedly  was 
chained,  and  in  this  belief  treated  the  matter  as  wholly  an  aJbir  ci 
the  police.  I  have  even  heard  this  alleged  by  one  who  was  in  a 
position  to  influence  the  case.  But  how  such  a  view  can  have 
been  allowed  to  prevail,  or  even  for  a  single  moment  enter- 
tained, passes  my  comj»ro]ioiision.  It  is  no  doubt  true,  perfectly 
true,  that  under  the  law  it  is  the  English  magistrate  alone  who  is 
bound  to  inquire  into  the  charges  made.  The  magistrate  it  is  who 
has  to  issue  the  English  warrant  and  to  hear  the  case.  But  to 
assume  that  our  Secrotsiy  of  State  lor  Foreign  iJhiEt  is  a  mere 
instrument  of  fVance  in  tiie  praliminsvy  matters  is  to  my  mind  to 
suggest  a  situation  whidi  would  he  at  once  both  ridiculous  and 
humiliating.  The  Eztxaditioi^  Treaty  with  France  contains  the  fol- 
lowing dauie:— 

'*  In  the  donu'nionR  of  Ilor  Britannic  Mnjesty,  other  than  the  Colonies  or 
Foreign  I'oKWBsions  of  Ilor  Majet^ty,  the  manner  of  proceeding  shall  be  as  fol- 
lows : — In  the  cane  of  a  per^n  accused,  the  requisition  for  the  surrender  shall 
be  made  to  Her  Britannie  Uajesty's  prindpal  Sesnfaay  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs  by  the  AiiibaK.-ad(ir  or  other  Diplomatic  Agent  of  the  Presid*  nt  of  the 
French  Bepublic,  accomjuinicd  by  a  warrant  of  arrest  or  other  equivalent 
judicial  docomoni,  issued  by  a  judge  or  magistruto  duly  authonsed  to  take 
oogniaince  of  the  acts  charged  against  the  accused  in  I'Vanee.  together  with  duly 
■nthenticated  dejKieitions  or  stiiteinenti^  taken  on  oath  befon;  such  juiljre  or 
aagiatrato  dearly  setting  forth  the  said  acts,  and  coutainiug  a  description  of  tho 
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perwm  elaimed,  and  any  particulars  whidi  may  aervo  to  identify  lum.  Tba  wnA 

8ecrBt«iy  of  Stuto  shall  transmit  such  documents  to  II<  r  Britaiinic  Majesty's 
priiicipul  ScH-ix'tary  of  Stati-  Itii-  the  Home  Departmont,  who  shall  then.  l)y  order 
ttiidiT  his  lioud  and  seal,  Mignify  to  some  police  uulgi^tmte  in  London  thut  suoh 
TDquuitioA  has  bean  made,  and  roquiro  him,  if  ihara  ba  duo  oanae^  to  iaroe  his 
wanoat  for  the  appiehensiuii  of  the  Ing^tive.'* 

The  conditions  set  forth  in  the  former  part  of  this  clause  beings 
fulfilled,  the  mandate  to  the  Secretary  of  State  to  forward  the  docu- 
ments is  no  doiiht  rloar  nm\  positive.  But  who — if  it  be  not  the 
Socretarv  of  State  or  liis  s(;iff — is  to  see  that  those  conditions  are 
fulfilled  y  Tlie  wnmint  coining'  from  France  is  to  he  issued  "  l)y  a 
judge  or  magistrate  duly  authorised  to  take  cognizance  of  the  acts 
obarged  against  the  accused."  Is  it  not  the  duly  of  tJbe  Foreign 
Office  to  make  sura  that  he  is  duly  anlhoriaedP  Are  we  to  he  told 
that  these  words  of  the  Treaty  ate  of  no  effect  at  all  in  this  oountry, 
and  that  the  French  Amhassador  may  demand  an  arrest  on  any  kind 
of  a  warranty  whether  proceeding  from  a  duly  authorised  person  or 
not  y  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  magistrate  who  did  issue  the  warrantB 
was  a  person  debarred  by  French  law  from  issuing  them  in  the  case 
of  I)r.  Herz,  and  our  J  'oreign  Aliuister  became  the  ready  and  willing 
instrument  of  his  wong-doing. 

Again,  the  treaty  makes  it  positive  that  no  accused  person  shall 
he  suirendered,  if  the  offence  in  teepeot  of  which  his  eunranderis 
demanded  shall  he  deemed  hy  tiie  party  upon  which  it  is  made  to  he 
a  political  <rffence,  or  to  he  an  act  connected  witii  (etmneaBe  d)  mush  an 
offence."  Now  if  over  there  was  an  accusation  arisirg  out  of  {xilitical 
circumstancesi  and  due  to  a  political  cause,  the  accusations  levelled  at 
Dr.  Tfer/  were  most  assuredly  of  this  nattire.  In  one  of  the  debates 
in  the  (Jliamber  of  Deputies,  which  led  to  the  proc^^odings  against  him, 
on  the  20th  Decemler.  18f>2,  one  of  the  Tiienibcrs,  alter  saying  that 
Dr.  llerz  "  seemed  really  to  bo  the  omnipotent  master  of  the  execu- 
tive, and  seemed  to  hold  in  his  hands  all  the  threads  of  Parliamentary 
control,*'  exdaimed, "  It  is  to  bring  him  down  from  these  threatening 
altitudes  that  I  dnnand,"  Ac.  In  the  same  debate,  and  dpropoB  of 
the  attacks  upon  Dr.  Hens,  and  upon  others  conceniing  hnn,  an 
eminent  deputy  epoke  of  "  persons  who,  in  tlie  present  imhappy  state 
of  affairs,  are  seeking  to  distil  disorder  into  the  public  mind  throughout 
the  country,  and  in  the  Chamber  itself,  by  means  of  nnpreoedented 
calumnies,  b}'  insults,  foul  attacks,  directed  against  those  who  have 
only  loved  and  served  the  liepublic.''  In  short,  I  hold  it  to  l>o 
absolutely  impossible,  in  view  of  those  public  debates  and  proceedings 
in  France  which  led  to  the  arrest  of  this  distinguished  man,  to  doubt 
lor  a  moment  that  the  aixeet  was  solely  due  to  political  causes;  and 
obr  Foreign  Office  was  warned  of  this  in  good  time  hy  8a  George 
Lewis. 

It  is  perfectly  true,  no  doubt,  that  the  actual  ofEences  aUeg^ 
against  Dr.  Hen  were  not  in  themselves  political   They  were  mis- 
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demcanoun,  of  ooune,  for  the  people liik  Enuu»  who  flew  to  this 
anrert  of  Dr.  Hen  as  a  diTerHum  horn  the  aoouaationB  made  against 

themHelvee,  were  far  too  astute  to  issue  a  mere  yiolitioal  diargo  against 
him.  jBven  as  it  was,  I  am  i^rry  to  say  they  ivlieil  a  good  deal  upon 
the  eomplaoency  of  our  Foreign  Office  in  sueli  matters.  Ou  the  2''ird 
of  March,  1893,  M.  Millevoye,  n  member  of  tlie  l^'n'ncli  <)j)j)osifioij, 
interpellated  the  Ministry  "as  to  the  jiidieinl  and  ]i;irliament;iry  con- 
Hcqueuces  involved  in  the  intervention  of  certain  iiolitieal  iHTsonagew 
in  tite  Panama  a&iir " ;  and,  as  Maitre  Edouard  Cluuet,  the  able 
advocate  of  Dr.  Hera,  says,  "sounded  the'  chaige  afresh,  under  the 
name  of  Dr.  Hen,  at  onoe  against  the.Gabinet  and  the  leader  ol  the 
Badioal  portion  of  the  Bepuhlioan  party^'*  In  the  speech  of  M. 
Millevoye,  in  which  ho  demanded  the  aireet  and  extradition  of  Dr. 
Herz,  occurs  the  following  passage :    Our  I'ixtnidition  Treaty  witli 

T^ngland  is  very  wide  As  for  tlu-  formalities,  tliey  are  nearly 

always  .siraplifie<l  in  practice  at  the  request  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment, and  I  am  assui-ed  that  nine  times  out  of  ten,  it  in  enough  to 
send  a  simple  despatch  to  London  to  obtain  a  provisional  arrest." 
Here  we  have  perfectly  clear  evidence  of  French  reliance  upon 
'Wngl***'  o(Mnp1aoen<7 — ^to  write,  perhaps,  a  milder  word  than  one 
oo^t  to  empky.  But  evien  the  speech  of  M.  Uillevoye  shows  else- 
where that  he  well  knew  that  some  fonna  ef  misdemeanour  must  be 
alleged,  and  these  "  formalities,"  at  least,  were  nrtf  neglected.  But 
are  we  to  be  told  that  the  protection  against  arrest  for,  or  in  connec- 
tion with,  political  offences  which  stands  in  the  very  forefront  of  the 
Treaty  between  ]''iU^land  and  France  is  u  dead  letter,  and  that  all 
that  a  French  Minister  or  Magistrate  has  to  do  in  order  to  secure  the 
arrest  here  of  a  person  politically  aimed  at,  is  to  make  charges 
of  aoolhtf  description,  in  Older  to  mask  Its  real  ohjeet  f  I  do  not 
suppose  that  anyone  would  assert  this,  or  would  deny  that  the 
Trsatgr  which  imposes  upon  the  SVencih  (Soverament  the  duty  of 
pioving  the  demand  to  }>e  non-polxtioal  in  itself,  or  not  (H>nnected 
with  a  political  offence,  imposes  upon  onr  Government — defined  in 
the  Treaty  as  tlic  jMirty  upon  mIucIi  it  (the  demand)  is  made  " — the 
correspondin*^'  duty  of  seeing  that  these  proN^sions  of  the  Treaty 
have  been  complied  with  in  this  respect.  As  this  proof  mi<,'ht  need 
investigation,  and  as  loss  of  time  has  usually  to  be  avoided  in 
arresting  aooosed  pereons,  the  Treaty  contemplates  the  necessity  of 
estaUishing  it  eiiheir  helore  **€tiB  Police  Magistrate,  or  the  Oouit 
helon  whaoh  the  ease  is  hrought  on  kaieu  eorpm^  or  th^  Seemkay  o/ 
Siaie  "  ;  and  it  would  Ije  repugnant  to  reason  or  common-sense,  in  a 
ease  like  that  of  Dr.  Hen— where  the  person  aimed  at  was  eminent 
as  a  man  of  science,  and  most  eminent  in  France,  and  where  the 
action  avowedly  and  openly  emanated  from  political  persons  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies — to  contend  that  it  was  not  the  Secretary  of 
State,  but  the  Magistrate  upon  whom  the  duty  of  protecting  the 
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]i))erty  of  the  person  in  this  oouutry  sliould  first  fall.    Thai  ifae 
of  the  cue  vaa  political,  and  ptixely  political,  could  he  shown 
hy  acoonnilated  evidence ;  hot  it  will,  I  apprehend,  satiBfy  all  candid 
minds  to  tain  huik  foor  a  moment  to  what  I  have  just  quoted  as  to 

the  nature  of  M.  MiIIevoyo\s  interpellation.  That  motion  conoemed 
itself,  and  concerned  itself  only,  with  the  oonsequences  involved  in 
the  intervention  of  ^rcHnin^  polificnl  porponngos  in  the  Panama 
affair,''  and  it  was,  as  one  of  tliese  "  t'onsequent"es  "  tliat  tlie  action 
against  Dr.  Hfrz  was  taken.  Tlie  Oovmiment  of  Franco  bent  before 
a  polUical  blast,  and  so  greatly  bent  Jis  to  crush  every  French  law  and 
every  French  usage  which  gave  protection  to  Dr.  Hens.  Unhappily, 
and  to  onr  shame,  English  law  and  English  usage  were  allowed  1^ 
a  Bxitish  Government  to  hend  before  the  same  blast,  and  to  crash  all 
tiie  protections  witli  which  even  the  Treaty  itself  covered  him  here. 
I  cannot  dwell  at  greater  length  upon  this  branch  of  the  subject,  but 
T  say  tx)nfidently  that  the  whole  spirit,  and  the  letter  too,  of  the 
Treaty  imposes  upon  the  Foreign  Minister  of  the  day  the  duty  of 
seeing  that  the  demand  for  alrest  comes  from  a  jmtjier  authority, 
that  it  is  unconnected  with  political  agitiition,  and  that  it  is  in  respect 
of  alleged  offences  for  which  he  could  be  tried  both  here  and  in 
Eranoe:  and  I  deplore  that  it  should  have  been  daring  the  adminis- 
tration of  a  liberal  Govenmient  that  eveiy  one  of  these  obligations 
was  completely  ignored,  and  that  Dr.  Hens  was  arrested  on  spurious 
French  wairants,  for  poUtical  purposes,  and  for  alleged  offences  for 
which,  as  the  ev«it  proved,  he  eoold  not  lawfully  be  tried  in  France 
iteelf. 

Quite  illegally,  most  offensively,  in  detiantx^  of  all  tlie  numerous  pro- 
tections wliit  h  the  Treaty  provided,  and  notwith.'^tanding  his  deplor- 
able condition  of  health,  this  unfortunate  gentleman  was  arrested  at 
Bournemouth,  (loaded  by  his  enemies  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
the  French  ICnIsters  overcame  their  own  repugnance  to  conduct  eo 
nnjostiflable,  and  by  means  of  a  qpeeious  but  eztremdy  aitifioial 
ohai^,  aided  by  negligence  or  obsequiousness  on  this  side  the  water, 
the  political  object  of  his  enemies  was  seoored.  The  pursuit  of  the 
doctor  was  aided  by  chance  circimistances,  and  by  the  greed  of  some 
persons  in  the  camp  of  the  lleinaclis.  who  sought  to  acquire  fortune 
through  the  downfall  of  a  man  wliom  they  now  were  only  too  willing 
to  consider  an  adversary'.  The  tharfje  thus  artificially  fixed  upon  was 
alleged  estorliou  from  the  late  Baron  lieiuach — a  preposterous 
oiharge  that  was  never  adduced  by  llie  Baron  himself  in  his  lifstime^ 
and  had  no  visible  foundation  in  law  or  in  fact  Two  of  the  warrants 
issued  were  simply  scsndaloos.  Even  had  the  offences  on  which  the 
diarges'  were  built  ui>  taken  place  they  were  admittedly  statute- 
baired,  as  recognised  in  the  decree  of  President  Camot  counter- 
signed by  the  Minister  of  Justice,  and  actually  publislied  in  the 
Journal  OJiciel  of  the  liepublio  ten  days  after  the  original  arrest  o£ 
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Dr.  Herz.  But  first,  in  order  to  evade  the  Legion  of  Honour 
difficulty,  which  prohibited  an  ordinary  magistrate  from  acting,  the 
Freiiflh  GorenuiMiit  man  compelled  to  lesorfc  to  the  outrageous 
towne  of  httving  Dr.  Hen  stniek  off  the  toUb  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  whioh  they  did,  in  spite  of  tiie  statutes  of  the  Order  of  the 
Legion,  without  a  prior  hearing.  I  must  say  that  when  a  man  is 
enrolled  in  an  honourable  Order  which  gives  him  protection  against 
indiscriminate  attack,  to  first  attack  him  illegally,  and  then  to 
remove  him  from  the  Order  in  order  to  continue  the  attack,  are  acts 
of  which  any  civilised  government  sliould  be  more  than  ashamed. 
They  are  reproaches  to  civilisation  itself.  The  later  charge,  that  of 
extortion  from  the  late  Baton  Beinaoh,  was  most  oruelly  devised  on 
the  part  of  the  IBVenoh  Oovemment.  It  was  oommon  knowledge  in 
Fsris  thai  Baron  Beinaoh  and  Dr.  Hen  had  been  associated  together 
during  a  dozen  years  and  mofs  in  vast  oommeroial  undertakings, 
invoh-ing  financial  trsnsaotions  amounting  to  many  millions ;  yet, 
taking  advantage,  on  the  one  pnrt.  of  the  tragic  ciroumstances 
attending  the  Baron's  d(>ath,  and  of  the  confusion  in  which  ho  had 
left  his  alfairs,  and  uu  the  other  of  the  grave  and  severe  illness  of 
Dr.  Ilerz,  whidi  they  knew  would  render  his  appearance  before  a 
court  an  impossibility,  the  French  Government,  with  the  aid  of  their 
ooadjutors,  were  aUe  to  oonstruot  a  oharge  which,  in  the  ahsenoe 
of  any  possible  investigation,  would  inevitably  prolong  the  captivity 
of  the  aconsed.  So  it  proved.  The  above  view  of  the  fsots  was  well 
kno^-n  and  imderstood  in  Franco,  and  was  substantiated  in  England 
by  the  Lair  Jounial,  wliich  made  of  this  case  a  comprehensive  study, 
and  strongly  advocated  the  cause  of  Dr.  Herz,  energetically  protest- 
ing that  there  was  no  case  against  him  in  law  or  in  fact.  The  grave 
condition  of  health  of  Dr.  Herz  was  repeatedly  declared  and  con- 
firmed by  an  overwhelming  mass  of  medical  evidence,  emanating 
from  the  most  eminent  medical  mm  alive,  and  documentary  attesta- 
tions to  that  effect  1^  the  greatest  authorities  were  frequently  sub- 
mitted to  both  the  English  and  French  GKivemments.  These 
medical  reports  and  attestations  were  signed  by  Dr.  Lauder  Brunton, 
Dr.  David  Ferrier,  Professor  M.  McHardy,  Dr.  William  Frazer,  Sir 
Andrew  dark,  Sir  Russell  ReynoMs,  Sir  AVilliam  Broadbent,  Sir 
George  Johnson,  arid  Sir  Richard  Ciuain.  Even  the  medical  envoys 
of  the  French  Government,  Drs.  Brouardel,  (Jharcot,  and  Dieulafoy, 
Professors  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  Paris,  though  they  were 
unlawfully  forced  into  the  bedohamber  of  Dr.  Herz,  corroborated  in 
their  reports  those  of  the  English  medical  authorities.  More  recentij 
Drs.  Bunsrd  and  Bailow  strongly  conoboiated  the  affirmations  of 
all  their  colleagues.  The  impropriety  and  cruelty  of  keeping  detec- 
tivee  in  the  house  of  thia  bedridden  invalid  year  after  year  was 
without  justification,  and  was  a  heartless  abuse  of  power.  This  was 
mora  or  less  admitted,  at  length,  for  on  the  very  day  Mr.  Asquith 
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left  the  Home  (Jffioe,  the  withdrawal  of  the  detective  service  was 
ordered  by  him. 

But  the  infamy  of  the  ntuation  does  not  end  here.  Authentic 
proofB.  of  the  most  unquestionable  duoaoter  exist,  whieh  show  tiiat 
nvhat  many  must  xegaxd.as  extortioii  and  blaoikmail  ureie  levied  upon 
Br.  Hens  during  Hseonfinement  here.   The  dootar  end  his  family 

maintain  that  some  of  the  prime  agents  in  iliese  most  discreditable 
attempts  have  been,  and  still  are,  political  personages  holding  high 
official  positions.  I  have  hear<l  the  names  of  several  very  highly- 
placed  personages  mentioned  as  inspiring  the  action  of  persons  sent 
over  to  l^onmemoiith  to  obtain  from  Dr.  Herz,  hy  any  meium  in  their 
power,  his  consent  to  a  cempromise  with  the  representatives  of  the  late 
Baron  de  Beinach.  To  indnoe  Br.  Hers  to  agree  to  Hie  oompwmise, 
and  as  a  eonsideration,  these  emissaries  promised  that  'within  f  orty- 
eiglit  hours  of  the  signature  of  the  proposed  compromise  all  joooeed- 
ings  against  Br.  Hers  should  he  terminated  by  an  official  declaration 
of  no  case  {**  non  lieu  *') ;  that  the  demand  for  his  extradition  should 
be  withdrawn,  and  that  all  his  honours  should  be  letunied  to  him.  1  )r. 
Herz  has  in  his  possession  documents  establishing  an  immediate  con- 
nection between  those  agents  and  members  of  tlio  French  rrovem- 
ment ;  but  I  consider  it  quite  unnecessary  to  mention  names  liere  in 
order  to  demonstrate  the  gravity  of  tliis  case,  or  the  necessity  we  are 
under  of  guarding  more  olosely  than  of  late,  the  security  of  pubUo  Uberfy 
among  ns.  ICoreover,  whatever  indignation  one  may  leel  in  such  a 
matter  against  individuals,  and  whatever  cause  Br.  Hisfs  may  liave 
for  bringing  the  responsibility  for  wTongful  acts  home  to  them,  neifber 
I  nor  the  Forfnigktfy  Bemew  have  the  n'ght,  or  ran  have  the  desire, 
to  connect  their  names  with  the  sonlid  frauds  that  appear  to  have 
been  practised  upon  him.  It  is  the  public  a}»]>ects  of  tlie  matter  aloiie 
with  which  we  have  to  deal,  and  these  are  shameful  enough  in  all 
cons^'ient^,  and  force  us  to  pour  upon  them  some  cleansing  com- 
mentary. 

Meanwhile,  in  order  I  fear,  to  fur&er  the  blackmailing  operationB, 
prooeedings  Iwd  been  taken  against  Br.  Hers  in  the  Civil  Court  <tf  the 
Seine.   In  order  to  step  his  counsel  from  producing  his  proofs  d 

Baron  de  Reinacb's  debt  to  Dr.  Herz  (consisting  of  docinnents  on 
stamped  paper  duly  dated  and  signed  by  the  Baron,  and  held  by  the 
Itothschilds  in  their  bank  i  the  presiding  Judge  took  advantage  of  the 
technicality  that  the  doiuments  Avere  insuflRciently  stamped,  a  pmv 
f»versight  doubtless  on  the  part  of  men  of  business,  and  required  that- 
a  line  amounting  to  about  £00,000  sterling  should  be  paid  before  their 
introduction  as  evidence  would  be  admitted.  This  was  prohibitozy,  and 
absolutely  conclusive  evidence  of  a  debt  was,  although  examined  by  the 
Judgesandtacit]yadmittedtobetrue,8nppressedbytheCourt.  EHiortly 
afterwards  another  occasion  presented  itself  to  impoverish  Dr.  Hers 
by  compelling  his  wife  to  transfer  to  him  property  which  hod  always 
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stood  in  her  name.    The  pretext  ior  this  coui-se  seems  to  have  been  • 
ihat  fhe  JudgM  at  the  Cmui  alleged  tbatfhe  property  vas  purchased 
iritii  Dr.  Has*8  money,  and  therefote  ahonld  lutre  been  in  hie  name. 
The  tmnsfer  wu  ordered,  and  high  elamp  duties  of  hundreds  of 

thousands  of  francs  had  to  be  paid.  When  it  is  considered  that  no 
judgment  whatever  had  been  rendered  against  Dr.  Herz,  and  that 
ronsequently  no  creditor  over  had  or  could  have  oommenceil  these  pro- 
ccHxlings,  to  have  it  adjudicated  that  this  property  was  Dr.  Herz's 
and  not  Mrs.  Herz's,  was  to  inflict  a  cruel  mid  inexcusjible  wnjug. 

These  are  simply  instances  of  the  t^Tannical  means,  financial  as 
well  as  political,  which  were  resorted  to  all  along  against  l)r.  ilerz, 
in  order  to  dose  his  mouth  and  crush  him.  As  a  f(wmer  IGnister  of 
Foreign  Afisirs  in  SVanoe  onoe  remaifced  io  one  Engliflhman  in  the 
preeenoe  of  another :  "  Dr.  Gonielius  Hen  knovs  too  mw^ ;  he  stiU 
liveSy  hut  his  lips  are  scaled  whfle  he  is  an  English  prisoner." 

In  spite  of  Dr.  Hen's  extreme  repugnaaoe  to,  and  long-continued 
refusal  to  sign  the  compromise  imposed  ufton  him.  which  would  not 
only  involve  a  great  pecuniary  loss  to  him,  but  might  subseqtientJy 
be  treacherously  used  against  him  as  an  admission  of  guilt,  he  was 
inoeseautly  urged  by  his  French  counsel,  liis  ovax  family,  and  numerous 
finsncb  to  rely  upon,  and  have  faith  in,  the  firm  promise  that 
die  extradition  proceedings  irodd  he  instantly  witiidrawn,  and  for 
thefiarpose  of  buying  his  peace  in  his  prostrate  condition,  he  finally 
yielded  to  an  iiresistible  pressure.  It  ms,  his  &iends  insisted,  a  case 
of  ♦'his  money  or  his  life."  They  were  naturally  alarmed  by  the  con- 
tinual threats  of  tho  French  (lovemment,  combined  with  the  ina(^ 
tion  of  the  English  Government,  by  the  violetit  and  abusive  langtiage 
of  the  Parisian  j)re88  (which  acted  for  this  purpo8<>,  almost  witliont 
exception,  as  if  it  had  been  a  sjmdicate  under  the  rontrol  of  the 
Government),  and  by  the  Doctor's  over-increasing  weakness,  wliich 
even  then  produoed  a  fear  of  his  death  occurring  hefore  he  could 
obtain  his  release  in  a  more  sattrfsotory  way« 

Accordingly,  upon  what  he  hdjeres  to  be  the  most  eaqdioit  and 
solemn  promise  of  the  French  Government,  duly  authenticated,  to  the 
effect  that  within  forty-ei^jlit  hours  of  signatur&s  being  exchanged,  the 
demand  for  Dr.  TTerz's  extradition  would  be  ^^ithdrawn  and  all  pro- 
ceedings against  him  abandoned — a  compromise  wa.s  agreed  to,  which 
involved  a  loss  of  over  £100,000.  Notwithstanding  tlio  terms  of  the 
compromise,  which  fixed  a  date  for  the  payment  of  the  ransom,  and 
months  before  that  date  arrived,  various  properties  of  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Hen  in  Bixis  and  in  Aix4es-Baans  were  prsctically  confiscated  and 
torn  fitom  him.  His  Fteris  propOTfy,  iddoh  had  been  oonstantly  in- 
creasing in  importance,  was  sold  for  several  million  francs  ha  than 
its  true  vahie.  Goncemingthe  CQmpromise  itself,  the  French  Govern- 
ment possesses,  I  am  assured,  an  ofl^cial  report,  drawn  up  by  the 
order  of  the  Procnreur-G^n^ral  and  of  the  Tribunal  de  la  Seine,  by 
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tliree  of  tiw  most  emiiient,  jtma-ooiualtB  of  Ennoe,  ICAtives  Bousae, 

Betoland,  and  Menesson  and  countersigned  in  Chambers  by  M. 
Baudoin,  President,  and  the  other  judges  of  the  cotirt.  In  this 
report  it  is  stated  that  the  compromise  is  greatly  to  the  advantage 
of  the  party  in  wliora  the  Government  was  interested,  the  Reinach 
Estate,  ^vdth  which  were  join(»d  the  liquidators  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Company,  inasmuch  as  in  their  learned  opinion  tlie  charges  against 
Dr.  Hen  ware  liaaelMs;  in  their  own  words :  ''les  plamtee  oontie  M. 
]e  Dootour  Hen  ne  tiemMmt  pM  deboni"  Tliis  report,  howeTw,  was 
hy  an  order  of  the  Erenoh  Gtornnaieiit  kept  eeorat  by  the  judiciaiy. 

Instead  of  the  pvomues,  on  the  &ith  of  which  he  was  eoeroed  into 
ratifying  the  oompromise  convention  being  kept,  a  most  provoking 
breach  of  faith  took  place.  Dr.  Ilerz,  though  still  lying  prostrate  in 
his  sick  bed  at  Bournemouth,  was  very  shortly  afterwards  subjected 
to  a  mock  trial  in  Paris,  in  the  coirrectional  ('ourt,  and  tondenined  in 
his  absence  and  by  default  to  the  maximum  punishment — five  years* 
imprisonment  and  a  due  of  3,000  francs — on  the  preposterous  pretext 
fliat  his  aibeeooe  was  a  oontempt  of  Court  I  His  coimsel  was  neither 
allowed  to  inspect  the  zeocod  containing  Hie  charges  against  him — a 
wrongful  refusal  even  according  to  fVenoh  ideas  and  usages— nor  to 
plead  his  case,  nor  to  produce  an\'  evidence  whatever.  An  irresistible 
Tolmne  of  medical  endence  of  his  serious  illness  (showing  that  it 
would  be  fatal  if  ho  attempted  to  leave  his  bed)  which  had  fully 
8ati8fie<l  the  English  Government,  was  simply  scouted  by  the  Procurcvur- 
G«'nt?ral,  the  j  udii  ial  representative  of  the  French  Govemineut  ;  and, 
just  as  l>r.  iierz  himself  had  feared,  among  the  pleas  used  against 
him  by  the  prosecution,  was  the  yery  compromise  which  had  been  so 
penistentij  extorted  from  him.  It  is  also  a  ftfot  that  daring  the  very 
time  the  Fnaok  were  persecuting  Br.  Hen,  by  processes  in  the  Civil 
and  Criminal  Courts  in  Paris,  by  utilising  the  Extradition  Treaty 
with  England,  and  by  public  vilificataon  through  the  Parisian  Press — 
who  accused  liim  of  being  a  traitor,  a  spy  in  the  pay  of  England,  an 
inoondiary,  a  murderer,  and  giiilty  of  a  whole  host  of  minor  crimes — ■ 
prominent  members  of  the  various  Governmental  and  Opposition 
groups  were  constantly  giving  assurances  to  Madame  Iierz,  and  friends 
of  the  Doctor,  as  well  as  to  his  legal  representatives,  that  all  would 
soon  be  **set  ri^t"  Thus,  immediately  after  the  crowning  act  of 
perfidy  above  narmtedfhigb  and  reqponsiblepeEBons  caused  his  iuniiy  , 
to  be  i«ivately  infoimed  that,  although  the  Ooremment  had  been 
compelled  to  act  in  this  way  by  political  motives  and  exigenoes,  it 
voluntarily  imdertook  an  obligation  to  have  the  judgment  reversed 
within  a  few  weeks  by  the  Court  of  Appeal.  Ten  months  elapsed 
before  the  case  w^as  allowed  to  come  up  at  all  for  appeal,  judgment 
was  then  deferred  for  a  week,  then  again  for  four  additional  weeks, 
but  finally  the  pledge  to  reverse  the  judgment  remained  unredeemed  ' 
Afterwards  the  case  was  carried  to  the  Court  of  Cassation,  then  to  tlie 
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CSomt  of  Appeal,  and  back  again  to  the  Court  of  CasRatioii,  all  thia 

presumably  at  the  request  of  various  successive  lYerich  Govemmenta; 
and  although  they  appear  to  have  had  full  power,  when  it  suited  their 
puqtose,  to  not  upon  the  judiciary,  the  pledge  still  remained  broken. 
The  ultimate  result  demonstrated  in  an  English  Court  that  Dr.  Herz 
was  abaolutel J  innocent ;  but  had  he  oonunitted  all  the  misdemeanours 
of  iriiidi  he  had  heen  lo  adroitly  though  so  vroogfnilj  aoouaed;  had 
he  heen  guflty,  and  lawldly  condemned  to  the  maadmmn  punidunent 
poanbleyand  had  he  been  in  good  health,  he  oould  not,  aoooidxng  to 
IVench  law  and  practice,  have  been  impri8one<l  for  more  than  a  few 
'  months.  As  for  the  so-called  trial  which  took  place  in  Paris,  nothing 
more  grotesquely  unfair  is  conceivable  ;  without  evidence  and  wthout 
hearing,  and  on  the  simple  demand  of  the  prosecutor,  the  accused 
was  con<lemned,  not  the  slightest  attempt  being  made  at  a  judicial 
inveetigatiou. 

^niere  ia  no  doubt  Br.  Hen  ma  aaeriileed,  not  even  to  any  true 
and  honest  politioal  eodgenoiee,  hut  to  the  lean  of  politioal  paitiee 
and  indiTiduala.  On  the  one  hand  there  waa  the  fear  of  revelations 

against  themselves  (individuals  and  coteries  respeotiyelj)  by  Dr. 
Hen,  resulting  in  a  joint  determination  to  crush  him  out,  and  thus 
discredit  everything  emanating  from  him  or  his  friends.  This  fear 
was  vastly  intensitied  by  the  puhlicatiou  of  a  list  of  politicians  and 
others  who  were  said  to  have  be<'n  bribed,  which  was  falsely  attributed 
to  Dr.  Herz,  but  which  was  really  published  by  others,  with  one  name 
cut  out.  £very  man  who  had  a  bad  conscience  thought  that  name 
waa  his  own,  uid  waa  in  mortal  tenor  that  Dr.  Hen  knew  it.  On 
the  other  hand.  Dr.  Hen, being  laid  up  in  England  at  the  time,  wasa 
meet  oonTenient  scapegoat  for  the  whole  Panama  party,  andtheolnises 
to  whkh  they  belonged ;  for  if  popular  indignation  had  not  been 
shunted  upon  him,  all  the  real  deUnquenta  would  probably  have  been 
brought  to  book,  and  there  is  nn  knowing  what  roTolutionaiy  results 
this  widespread  8(  andal  might  have  entailed. 

The  legal  re])rpseiitatives  of  I>r.  Herz,  immediately  upon  hisarre^st, 
luged,  and  repeatedly  urged,  that  our  law  officers  of  tlie  crown  should 
he  charged  to  examine  into  the  merits  of  the  'FmA  demand  for 
extradition,  or,  fsiling  thai,  tiiat  a  magistmte  should  be  appointed  to 
hear  the  oaae  at  Bournemouth  at  the  hedside  of  the  accused,  or  in  the 
doctor^s  absence,  at  the  court  at  Bow  Street.  No  heed  at  the  time 
waa  paid  to  these  pwssing  requests.  But  the  unwarrantable  and  long- 
continued  arrest  was  necessarily  destined  to  lead  English  Members  of 
Parliament  to  make  a  full  encjuiry  into  all  the  circumstances  connected 
with  the  cjise,  and  when  once  they  were  convinced  of  the  monstrous 
persecution,  to  vigorously  spur  on  to  action  those  who  are  proud  of 
liberty,  and  of  the  right  of  asylum  on  English  soil,  for  the  politically 
persecuted  Icneigner. 

Knowing  the  case  intimately,  and  being  acquainted  with  seronl 
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of  the  I'VcMichmon  concerned,  I  took  jmins  to  press  upon  the  Govern- 
ment, ovor  and  over  again,  the  need  and  the  urgency  of  searching 
enquiry.  A  number  of  Memben  of  Flu^lament  of  all  potitioal  parties 
OTentiuJljr  detenmned,  in  spite  of  almost  insoimountable  diflioiilties, 
to  break  down  a  sitiiation  wbifih  they  oonsidered  discreditable  to  their 
floimtrj.  The  matter  was  repeatedly  brought  up  in  Parliament, 
speeches  were  made,  and  questions  again  and  again  put.  The  subjeot 
provoked  strong  remonstranoGB  from  members,  and  elicited  repeated 
firm  promises  on  the  ]iart  of  ministers.  It  is  to  the  irresistiblo  efforts 
of  these  Members  of  Parliament,  and  to  the  support  given  to  them 
by  Thf  Times,  the  Law  Journal^  and  the  Pa//  Ma//  Gazette,  that  was 
due  Uie  bringing  of  this  iucontestably  hard  struggle  to  an  end,  and 
tills  seemingly  insoluble  proUem  to  a  soIuIsoil.  The  late  Govern- 
ment had  tardily  brought  in  a  Inll  in  Parliament  to  amend  the 
Law,  with  a  view  to  meeting  the  special  reqaigements  of  the  ease  of 
Dr.  Hera.  Yet  this  did  not  solve  the  problem,  for  the  modification 
of  the  treaty — an  enormous  ilifHcidty — had  still  to  be  forced  upon 
IVanee  in  onler  to  bring  matters  to  an  end.  In  the  meantime,  some 
two  luindred  individual  members  of  the  House  of  Conmions  memo- 
rialised the  (jovernnieiit  to  immediately  drop  all  proceedings  against 
Dr.  Her?!.  It  mattered  little  to  them,  if  an  issue  could  not  otherwise 
be  found,  whether  this  only  honeet  course  might  please  or  displease  the 
Eranoh  GoTOmmflnt.  l^e  present  Govenmient  finally  fonnd  the 
sftliition,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  Act  amending  the  Eztradxfi<m 
Treaty  which  they  had  passed  through  Parliament,  and  of  the  Gbn- 
vention  agreeing  to  its  terms,  the  ratification  of  which  they  had  wrung 
from  hVam*,  and  (although  Dr.  Herz  was  extremely  wasted  by  his 
severe  maladies  which  the  eniel  situation  had  preatly  aggravated) 
they  decided,  in  the  interest  of  Dr.  Herz  himself  and  of  juKtice,  that  a 
trial  should  lie  hold  at  his  bedside,  as  the  only  possible  and  honourable 
issue  out  of  the  difHculty.  Believing  as  I  do  that  the  c«pti\'ity  was 
all  along  wrongful,  and  that  it  was  absdutely  in  the  power  ^  the 
Foreign  Beovelaiy  at  any  time,  and  at  all  times,  to  lelsase  Dr.  Hers 
on  the  grounds  of  the  illegal  nature  of  the  warrants  sent  from  France, 
and  of  the  unquesttonably  political  character  of  the  whole  prooeedings, 
I  cannot  for  a  moment  admit  such  a  trial  to  have  been  requisite. 
But  it  is  nof  necessary  to  insist  upon  this  view  here,  because  the 
present  (lovoniment,  having  failed  to  release  Dr.  Herz  on  their 
attainment  to  power,  had  become  to  sonie  extent  participants  in  the 
acts  of  their  predeoessors,  and  had  to  find  the  best  way  they  could  out 
of  the  dilemma. 

And  now  oocoxred  a  fuitiier  extxaordinaxy  deyelopment  in  tiiis 
strange  drama.  All  these  years  the  French  authorities  had  pretended 
that  dieir  only  desire  was  to  bring  Br.  Hen  to  a  trial  for  his  alleged 
oomplioity  in  the  Panama  affair;  but  as  soon  as  they  believed  an 
enquiiy  was  leaUy  about  to  be  held,  they  immediately  withdrew  their 
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application  for  extrailition  on  those  chnrfjf^s,  now  alleging  that  in 
reganl  to  the  charges  of  lireuch  of  trust,  s\\-iTi(lliiig  and  frjiud,  onlpr.s 
of  fion  lien  (no  case)  had  Ijeen  issued,  as  declared,  1  am  told,  in  Boron 
do  Courcers  letter  to  Lord  Balisbury.  Up  to  that  time  this  all- 
xmportant  iMt  had  been  kept  an  official  seorei,  and  wiiJiheld  {ram  the 
St^ish  Gknrenmmit,  who  were  oonaequentiy  holding  in  captivity 
hflre,  at  the  request  of  France,  a  man  against  whom  France  heieelf 
knew  that  no  cose  existed.  The  facts  seem  to  me  to  show  oonduaiYely 
that  from  the  outset  the  French  GJovemment  were  well  aware  that  the 
accusations  against  Dr.  Her?:  were  ill-founded,  aiid  tliat  they  were 
making  the  British  froveniment  their  instrument  in  a  political  matter. 
At  any  rate,  after  keeping  Dr.  Herz  under  wrongful  arrest  for  three 
and,  a  half  years,  on  these  most  imwarrautable  and  uuteuablo  choiges, 
thiey  simply  withdraw  their  chaiges  and  said  they  ha^  made  a 
miatake.  It  ia  imposdUe  lor  me  to  offer  sach  a  oomment  v^xm  this 
eomdiKt  aa  one's  natural  indignation  prompts,  hut  the  Britadi  reader, 
at  least,  will  know  what  it  would  be  in  my  mind  to  ai^  were  I  ajf- 
pointed  to  judge  such  perfidy. 

Even  then  Fn'ncli  Ministers  were  not  satisfied  with  the  evil  that 
had  been  wrought,  mid  the  imspeakahle  stiffering  that  had  been  in- 
flicted. The  charges  brought  forward  had  served  their  terrible 
purposes  for  three  and  a  half  years.  But  altliough  the  French 
KSorenimeut  were  now  compelled  to  admit  that  diey  could  not 
maintain  the  position  (hey  had  so  long  prolssied  to  hold,  2L 
Bougeois,  the  Fiime  Minister,  did  not  frankly  abandon  tiie  Kdiole 
lifocaadings,  bat  proceeded  to  a  new  arrest  on  the  new  charge  of 
"  threats  \N-ith  intent  to  extort,"  the  ver}-  oharge  whidi  the  late 
M.  Camot,  President  of  the  Republic,  and  the  same  M.  Bourgeois, 
then  Minister  of  Tn.'stice,  had  already,  in  Januarj%  189-'},  declared 
unpunishable  by  law  !  It  was  a  most  flimsy  and  futile  charge,  for, 
between  people  (as  in  this  case)  wlio  had  Ix'en  in  business  togetlicr 
for  upvi'ards  of  a  dozen  years,  right  up  to  the  death  of  Boron  de 
Brnnacihi  no  aUegation  of  this  kind  oouid  eeriondy  be  mada  That 
Baron  de  Heiwach  did  pnme  his  friendly  busmess  relations  with 
Br.  Hen  down  to  the  period  of  his  death  is  well  known  to  many,  and, 
among  them,  to  Maitre  PouiUet,  the  present  Offidal  head  of  the 
faria  Bar,  lor  he  was  himself  engaged  at  that  time  in  ad\'ising  upon 
buffines.*?  arrangements  between  them.  What  Sir  John  Bridge 
thought  of  this  charge,  and  how  promptly  he  disposed  of  it,  we  have 
already  seen. 

The  mode  adopted  of  concluding  the  case,  although  the  only  one 
which  the  present  Government  would  imdertake,  was  a  drastic  and 
eensfe  one.  The  appalling  proceedings  which  took  plaoe  on  the  27tb 
of  April  last  at  the  bedidde  of  Br.  Hen,  in  the  Tankernlle,  at 
Bournemouth,  will  ever  remain  impressed  np<m  the  minds  of  those 
who  witnessed  the  extremely  sad  and  painful  scene,  which  Sir  John 
jfoidge  himsdf  described  as  the  Eaddest  spectacle  he  had  ever  witnessed 
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in  hifl  life.  AVe  musj  iinhesitatingly  endorse  tlie  opinion  so  em- 
phatically expressed  afterwards  iu  Parliament  hy  Mr.  Ellis  (iriffiths 
(and  otiher  m«mben  of  tiie  House  of  Ckmunons),  -when  they  pro- 
noonoed,  m  aa  abBdute  peneontion,  the  ahooking  treotmeBt  lor 
00  many  jeanlnfliotod  upon  Dr.  Hors. 

Sir  John  Bridge  held— and  he  dedaved  that  no  other  oondnaion 
ivaa  poaaihle — that  these  criminal  proceedings  were  founded  on 
ordinary  civil  relations  existing  between  debtor  and  creditor,  and  that 
the  alleged  threats  of  Dr.  Herz  amounted  to  no  more  than  a  creditor's 
jufit  demand,  "Pffy  me  thai  thou  otrest.'^  The  French  Goveraruent 
could  only  put  forward  even  this  feeble  case  by  the  device  of  putting 
a  perfectly  absurd  interpretation  upon  27  words  out  of  a  cypher 
tekignon  of  228  mnda,  relaiing  solely  to  a  most  important  diplomaiio 
miaaion  whuh  Dr.  Hen  had  nndertaken  on  hdialf  of  a  former 
IVenoh  Govenmunt,  and  irhioli  had  not  the  xemoteet  reference  to 
money,  or  payment  of  money,  in  any  way.  A  translation  of  the 
-whole  telegram,  and  the  key  to  its  deeiphering,  were  well  known  to 
the  late  President  Camot  and  various  Ministers  of  France,  and  were 
unreservedly  offered  to  the  successive  French  authorities  ;  but  neither 
justice  nor  humanity  was  employed  to  rectify  the  wTong  done. 

Incredible  as  it  may  appear,  the  Government  of  France  were  able 
to  perpetrate  the  injustice  and  cruelty  of  arresting,  and  maintaining 
tmder  aneat  on  British  soil  for  the  extnuxrdinary  period  of  three  and- 
a  half  yean,  -without  a  trial,  tiiia  distuigaished  gentleman,  who,  aa 
they  were  perfectly  well  aware  all  along,  or  at  least  were  always  able 
to  readify  asoertain,  had  not  the  remotest  connection  with  any  of  the 
offences  charged  against  him.  Tlie  long  and  cruel  persecution  Dr. 
Cornelius  Herz  has  undergf>ne  is  a  martyrdom  1o  be  for  ever  regretted. 
His  vindicntion  as  a  man  of  lionoiir  wu.s  bomid  to  follow,  and  has 
now  become  an  accepted  fact  in  this  country  and  elscwliere ;  the 
tribute  of  The  Times,  of  London,  that  ''Dr.  Herz  is  a  great  man,'' 
-will  he  aoquieaoed  in  and  endorsed  thxonglioat  tiiie  world,  and  IVanoe, 
until  she  makes  him  sooh  amends  aa  may  he  poeaUe,  must  hear  flie 
reproachea  d  tho  cnifised  woild.  If  a  priTute  dtiaen  had  inflicted 
sooh  wrongs  on  Dr.  Hers,  a  court  of  justice  would  order  the  natitn- 
tion  of  aU  extorted  property,  and  would  a-ward  him  eacemplaiy 
damagea.  Can  a  Government,  however  mighty  it  may  appear,  be 
allowed  to  escape  sueh  a  responsibility  ?  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Dr. 
Herz,  if  health  permits  and  life  lasts  long  enougli,  will  endeavoiir  to 
have  this  question  answered.  That  he  is  still  alive  is  cause  for  con- 
gratulation to  hoUi  France  and  England  for  Tarioua  reasons.  "With 
the  load  of  wrong  nduch  he  has  home  here  now  removed,  his  health 
has  somewhat  improved.  One  most  dangerous  symptom  has  almost 
disappeared,  and  he  ia  aUe  to  leaye  his  bed  for  a  few  hours  a  day. 
Those  who  peruse  this  article  will  join  me  doubtless  in  wishing  him 
a  fiilkr  xeooveiy  than  his  friends  and  &mily  yet  dare  to  hope  for. 

Edward  J.  Bekd. 
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A  LiTTLB  more  than  a  year  ago— towards  the  oloee  *o£  1895 — the 

English  drama  seemed  to  be  prospering  and  promising  mightily. 
Three  or  four  aathon  o£  eetabluhed  repute  were  pn>diu»iig  Tigozoaalj, 
and,  in  the  main,  pvogressing;  two  or  threp  younger  men  were 
<-<»ming  gallantly  to  the  front ;  never  in  oiir  day,  ut  any  rate,  had  the 
<-ntl(x>k  Ix'en  more  encouraging.  We  had  talked  for  years  of  a 
renascenc*  of  the  drama— we  now  began  almost  to  believe  in  it.  The 
end  of  the  nineteenth  century  seemed  to  be  bringing  ua,  what  we 
bad  not  poaBeeeed  since  tiie  beguming  of  flie  eighteenth,  a  diamatio 
Uteiatare.  GoUbmitfa  and  Sheridan  fanned  the  iaolated  xeaignard  of 
what  is  loosely  termed  the  Bestontion  SohooL  They  were  stragglers, 
some  sixty  years  belated,  consimmmting,  not  initiating,  a  tradition. 
Our  li\-ing  playwrights,  if  not  Goldsmiths,  or  even  Sheridans,  in 
individual  gonius.  seemed  at  least  to  have  their  faces  turned  towards 
the  future,  aud  to  be  marching  in  the  van  of  a  movement,  not  bringing 
up  the  roar. 

Gradually,  as  the  winter  of  '95  closed  in,  this  cheerful  outlook 
darkened.  A  hli^t  seemed  to  have  fisllen  on  our  budding  hopeSb 
October  16th,  when  The  Benefit  of  the  Doubt  was  produced  at  the 
Comedy  Theatre,  was  the  last  really  inspiriting  evening  vooohsafed 
us  by  the  Fates.  Here  was  an  original  play  of  sterling  and  brilliant 
aUlily — ^the  matorest  work  ^Ir.  Finero  had  yet  done — ■lannehed,  as  it 
seemed,  on  a  long  career  ot  siu  ccfis.  Wlmt  could  be  more  auspicious? 
A  fortnight  later,  heralded  by  that  priceless  advertisement,  an 
American  "  boom,''  Tnlhij  was  jnYxiuced.  It  was  clear  that  wc 
were  in  for  a  craze,  an  infatuation,  always  a  disturbing  factor  in 
theatrical  life ;  but,  after  all,  who  could  quarrel  with  this  innocent 
&iry-ta]e  lor  grown-np  children?  Presently  we  began  to  hear  dis- 
qmeting  rumours  about  2V^4>  Benefit  of  the  Douht;  it  was  not  the 
snooess  it  promised  to  be ;  it  was  to  have  but  a  short  nm.  Then  Mr. 
Alexander,  at  the  St.  James's,  produced  T/ie  Divided  Way,  a  very 
able  but  unequal  and  depressing  play  by  Mr.  H.  Y.  Esmond.  It  had 
not  the  slightest  chanc  c  of  attracting  the  multitude,  and  as  a  matter 
of  fact  it  failed  completely.  Still,  it  was  pleasant  to  tind  so  much 
talent  in  a  new  writer.  A  fter  a  run  of  ten  weeks,  Tfir  liniejit  of  tin' 
JJould  was  taken  off.  In  any  other  city  in  the  world,  sixty  perform- 
ances would  have  been  reckoned  a  quite  satasfsctory  success;  here, 
with  our  huge  rents,  huge  salaries,  and  huge  expenses  of  all  sorts,  the 
I^y  was  esteemed  little  better  tiian  a  failure.  Thus  1^5  closed 
disoomagingly;  and  in  the  first  weeks  of  *96  the  blight  set  in 
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definitely  and  malignantly.  Months  before,  I  had  reoeired  from 
America,  with  Mr.  WHsqil  Banett's  complimrats,  aheafs  of  cuttings 
hem  the  St.  Louis  papers— or  was  it  Gindnnatif — announcing  in 
giant  headlines,  "A  DRAMATIC  KEVOLTJTION,"  and  all  sorts 
of  otluT  marvels, which  the  criti  <  of  Cincinnati  (or  was  it  St.  Louis?) 
regarded  as  necessarily  ensuing  ixom  tlie  production  of  Mr.  I^arrettV 
iuagi)ifi''ent  now  drama,  T/n  Si't/n  of  tht  Crosn.  The  very  first  batch 
of  cuttiiips  that  n-ailipd  niH  coiitaint'd  ropoi-ts  of  oidogistic  sermons, 
and  interviews  with  hu  al  clorii.-s  of  all  denominutions ;  and  evcrv  week 
brought  fiom  some  new  city  a  further  outburst  of  pulpit  puffery. 
Uml  derenieBS  of  the  thing  was  unmistakable.  At  the  cost  of  a  few 
free  admissions,  Mr.  Banratt  secured  the  enthusiastio  co-cperationy 
in  place  of  the  more  or  less  aotiye  hostility,  of  the  most  ^ecfcive 
adTsartiaing  agency  in  the  world,  and  thereby  tapped"  (as  it  has 
been  pictuieequoly  put)  an  immense  and  imprpssionablo  new  public. 
Tt  was  clear  tliat  a  liappy  instinct  liad  prnided  liim,  Lttth  in  wlecting- 
the  riglit  in'tmcnt  for  tlie  cx[)criment  and  in  devising  the  riglit  play 
wherewitli  to  attempt  it.  One  ich  curious  to  see  tliis  miracle-working 
and  oracle- working  drama;  but  for  my  pai-t,  though  the  clerical 
enthusiasm  did  not  inqnre  me  with  the  Kvelieet  confidence,  I  can 
sincerely  say  that  it  awoke  in  me  no  active  prejudice  against  The  Sign 
oftk€  Orau.  On  the  41]i  of  January  it  was  produced  at  the  Lyric 
Theatre,  before  an  audience  liberally  .sprinkled  ^nth  clergymen,  and 
wa«  greeted  with  frantic  applause.  The  clergy,  from  the  bench  of 
bishops  downwards,  playeil  tlieir  jmrt  with  the  utmost  docility ;  there 
was  no  effective  protest  in  the  press  ;  and  tlio creat  roliprious  drama'* 
has,  as  we  know,  run  tlirougli  tlic  wliole  year  to  crf  iwded  liouses,  it 
being  appai'ont,  observers  tell  us,  that  a  large  proportion  of  any  given 
audience  consisted  of  people  who  had  never  been  to  a  theatre  before. 
Had  it  appealed  esdunyely  to  tiie  theatrical  inexperience  and  liteiaiy 
incompetence  of  the  religious  public^  the  mischief  would  not  have 
been  so  great.  But  there  can  be  no  dofubt  that  its  vulgarity,  puerility, 
and  brutality  have  had  an  unholy  attraction  for  the  ordinary-  play- 
goer as  well.  Here  was  a  craze  ten  times  more  hurtful  than  the 
ocutest  Trilby  mania — a  phenomenon  that  could  not  but  strike  a  chill 
to  our  hopes  of  progress. 

Witli  The  Prmnitr  of  Xfinfd,  a  pleasant  but  empty  romanticism 
took  possession  for  the  whole  year  of  the  St.  James's  stage ;  while 
^  Michael  and  kit  Lo%t  Angel,  a  strenuous  and  able  love-tragedy  by 
Ifr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones,  Isiled  to  maintain  itsdf  at  the  Lyceum 
far  move  than  ten  days,  and  was  followed  by  the  Copp^Bavidson 
Jbr  the  Oroini,  intere«'ting  but — not  English.  One  of  our  fcaremost 
literary  managers,  Mr.  Hare,  had  deserted  us  before  the  disastrona 
year  l)*^gan ;  and  now  anoflicr,  Mr.  Comyns  ( 'arr.  was  forced  to 
quit  the  field.    The  (Comedy  was  given  over  to  nauseous  farce ;  the 
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Qurick,  after  botli  Mr.  JoueB  and  Mr.  Grundy  had  made  brief 
appettanoe  on  ita  bOk,  was  aitbnierged  in  the  flowing  tide  of  musical 
eomedj.  This  gigaatio  bore  "  has  swept  over  tiieatre  after  theatre 
in  die  OQiixsa  ^  the  year.  Here  is  a  list  ol  mnsioal  comedios  pro- 
duced at  West  End  theatres  alone,  t"  say  nothing  of  others  which 
have  been  seen  at  suburban  hous<>s  : — Thr  N no  Barmaid^  Thr  (h  ixha, 
Thi  Gny  Parmenne,  On  thi'  Mdrdi.  lii/irriiz,  Monte  Carlo,  XrtrihnrhH, 
My  Girl,  The  lii  lle  of  Cairo,  The  Little  Genius,  The  While  Silk  Dre.s.s, 
Lord  Tom  Noddy,  The  Cireun  Girl.  At  no  time  liuvc  tlicif  hf»eii 
fewer  than  four  or  five  suth  pieces  ninniug  .shuultaueoiisly ;  and 
althougli  we  shall  presently  have  to  look  a  little  more  doeely  into  the  | 
oondttions  of  their  sueoess,  €here  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  have 
attracted  to  themselyee,  and  diyerted  from  the  more  serious  drama, 
aD  bocty  of  playgoers.   For  the  rest,  we  have  had  three 

important  ami  interestinp-  Sliakespersan  revivals — Henry  JV.,  Cjfm^ 
be/itif,  and  yis  yon  Like  If.  The  usual  Adelphi,  Drury  Tjune,  and 
Princess's  melodramas  havo  run  thfir  mnro  or  less  8uw<>s>fiil  <  ours*> ; 
a  pantomimic  French  farce,  witliout  TiniKic,  lias  been  iniinenHcly 
popular  at  the  Vaiiticvillc  ;  and  divors  other  farces,  orif^inal  and 
adapted,  have  been  produced  at  other  theatres,  many  oi  tliein  im- 
heoik,  some  of  them  offsnsiTe,  none  of  them  diher  notably  dever  or 
notably  snooessfiil.  Finally,  the  Hnymazket,  opening  under  a  new 
management,  has  been  given  over  to  a  oonfused  adaptation  of  a  oape- 
aad<"8«roKl  romance. 

Ono  original  English  play  of  a  certain  modest  merit  luis  been 
produced  and  has  succeeded — Messrs.  Parker  and  Car^^on's  Uospmarff 
at  tlie  Criterion.    That  is  the  whole  dramatic  liarvcsl  of  lHf)(!. 

May  we  not  say,  then,  that  a  blight  has  fallen  on  our  iianKut  or  • 
renascent  English  drama?  Our  dramatists  of  proved  intelligence 
and  skill  are  silent  or  find  no  hearers ;  our  younger  writers  knock  in 
vain  at  the  managers'  doore ;  the  stage  (a  lew  revivals  and  adapta- 
tionB  apart)  is  entirely  devoted  to  trivial  and  ephemeral,  if  not  bratal 
and  degrading,  speotades ;  our  two  dozen  theatres,  in  the  course  of  a 
twelvemonth,  produce  one  new  play  which  may,  at  a  pinch,  bo  li«  ld  to 
toodi  the  wa&sm  of  literature.  Where  are  the  hopes  of  yester^ 
year? 

They  are  very  much  where  they  were,  I  fancy;  for,  to  trille  with  ^ 
you  no  longer,  this  jiesHiniistic  opening  is  purely  rhetorical.  A  hlight 
there  has  been,  no  doubt — a  curious  and  regrettable  deprussiou  in 
serioos  drama.  Bnt  I  hope  to  show  good  reason  for  believing  that  it 
has  been  in  great  measure  a  matter  of  pure  dianoe,  and  that  such 
penuuMut  flsiaaea  as  have  hdped  to  bring  it  about  aw  likely,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  to  be  equally  helpful  in  bringing  about  a  reaction. 

The  three  signs  of  the  times  for  which  we  have  to  ocoonnt  are 
these :  (1)  the  failure,  or  oomparative  failure,  of  certain  serious  and 
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,  aUe  plays ;  (3)  the  eztravBgaiit  popularity  of  achool-boy  and  aoliool- 
giil  romanoes ;  (3)  the  exorbitaut  vogue  of  musical  farce,  and  its  en- 
oroachments  uptm  the  diHoaiii  of  diama.  Let  us  take  these  phmomeaa 

in  their  order. 

In  order  to  prove,  or  even  to  make  it  seem  probable,  that  the 
public  has  tire<l  of  serious  dnnna,  iis  such,  we  should  have  to  point 
U>  oue  or  two  plays  for  whose  failure  no  adequate  reason  oould  be 
aasiguod,  except  a  revolutioii  in  public  taste.  But  I  have  heard 
d  no  each  plays..  In  all  the  five  oasss  which  oome  within  the 
period  under  review — TAe  Benefit  of  the  Douht^  The  DwkM  Wayi 
Michael  and  hie  Lost  Angel,  The  Rogue* »  Comedy ^  The  Greatett  of  Thete 
— there  were  reasons  in  the  plays  themselves,  or  in  the  eircumstanoes 
of  their  presentation,  amply  sufhcient  to  account  for  the  lot  which 

\  befell  them.  T/ir  Benefit  of  the  Doubt  suffered  from  the  fatal  disjid- 
vantage  of  a  weak  last  act.  It  came  within  an  aeo  of  ^\Tecking  the 
play  on  the  tirst  night — the  audience,  which  liad  received  the  first 
two  acts  with  eager  euthusiiasm,  grew  more  and  more  restless 
as  the  Ihiid  .act  proceeded,  until  I,  for  my  part,  sat  on  thorns 
lest  their  impatience  should  find  open  expression.  Disaster  was 
averted  lor  the  moment ;  hat  I  have  not  the  slightest  doobt  that 
succeeding  audiences  experienced  the  same  uneasiness,  and  that  oon- 
seqaenUy  the  general  impression  which  got  abroad—- the  tea-taUe 
criticism  which  really  decides  the  fate  of  a  play — was  in  this  case 

\  unfavourable.  Moreover,  three  of  the  most  important  parts  were 
very  unfortunately  acted  ;  and  in  a  i)lay  in  which  the  responsibility 
is  80  evenly  divided,  even  one  piew  of  bad  acting  makes  havoc  of 
the  general  effect.  Surely,  then,  we  need  not  assume  a  revulsion 
in  popular  taste  in  order  to  account  lor  the  short  run  of  a  play 
which  had  so  much  against  it  I%«  Dimded  Way  was  tiie  pro- 
miring  hut  crude  and  imperfect  work  of  a  heginner.  It  oould 
sosrcely  have  succeeded  had  the  public  been  never  so  avid  of  serious 
drama.  As  for  Micharl  and  his  Lont  Amjel,  which  also  had  the 
inherent  disadvantage  i»f  dwindling  towards  the  end,  it  cannot  l>e 
siiid  either  tu  have  sucrt'odrd  or  failed.  It  was.  as  old  Downos  says 
of  oue  of  the  lost  angels  of  tlie  lifstorutiuu  jilayliouse,  "  crept  the 
stage  "  with  unprecedented  haste  and  under  iuexplicable  conditions. 
At  the  time  of  Us  withdrawal  there  was  at  least  an  eVen  chance  that, 
in  spite  of  certain  faults  and  dnwhaoks,  it  would  have  taken  hold  of 
the  great  puhlic  Mr.  Jones's  other  play.  The  Rogue**  Cmmm^,  was  a 
clever  but  slight  piece  of  wvnk,  designed,  I  fancy,  rather  for  ICr. 
Willard's  truvelling  repertorj'  than  for  a  long  London  run.  It  was 
scarcely  to  be  classed  as  serious  drama,  and  its  failure  (if  it  did  fail) 
meant  as  little  as  its  success  would  have  meant  had  it  suocoeded. 
Mr.  Gnmdy's  play,  on  the  other  hand,  Tli<  (irmfrHf  of  17ieM\  was 
serious  enough  in  all  conscience,  aud  strong  and  moving  to  boot. 
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But  it  was  old-fashioned  in  alyle,  and  produoed  on  one  of  Mr.  and  \ 

Mrs.  Keudal's  flying  vints  to  town,  under  circumstancog  which 
excluded  in  advance  any  likelihood  of  prolonged  pojudarity. 
Here  ends  the  roll-call  of  serious  nio<iem  plays  prodiu'od  since  the 
setting  in  of  the  alleged  blight  Wliat  lesson,  then,  can  we  learn 
from  it  ? 

Simply  that  a  play  of  this  vlaas  must  be  pretty  uniformly  strong 
■ad  pretty  evenly  weU  aoted,  and  muat  be  given  a  leaaonable  ehanoe  at 
a  theatre  in  TOgue,  if  it  ia  to  win  the  xaxe  prise  of  prolonged  popular 
Bucoees.  This  moial  is  nuther  new  nor  dispuiting,  tiiough  tiie  oon- 
ditions  are  donbtleas  undesirable  which  force  eveiy  author  to  make 
prolonged  popular  success  the  one  goal  of  his  endeavour,  and  leave  no 
halting-place  between  that  an«l  failure.  Not  until  the  public  has 
wantonly  n*jccte<i  a  unifonnly  strong  play,  evenly  well  acted  at  a 
pt»]'ular  thcatrt*,  can  we  admit  that  there  is  any  valid  evidence  of  a  . 
general  distaste  for  serious  drama.  No  such  play  liappeus  to  have 
been  presented  within  the  period  in  question ;  and  those  plays  which 
have  been  presented  have  met  with  as  good  fortune  as  oould  at  any 
period  have  been  predicted  for  them.  The  one  exception  was  Mr. 
Jones's  MieAaeif  which  was  not  rejected  by  the  publie,  but  saoriftoed  to 
seasons  of  state  before  the  public  had  had  any  ohanoe  of  making 
its  mind  about  it. 

We  lind,  then,  tliat  the  public  has  not  rejected  any  serious  play  \ 
\*'itliout  good  reason,  or  at  any  rate  sulUcient  excuse.  But,  ou  the 
other  hand,  it  has  uudoubtetUy  flocked  to  plavs  the  reverse  of  serious, 
whether  romantic  dramas  or  musical  farces.  Does  not  the  vogue  of 
THOy,  Tke  Prkoner  o/Zenda,  and  The  Btd  SnAe^MomiSbxki  i)eopleaie 
tiled  of  flie  leaHties  of  life,  its  passions  and  its  problems,  and  yearn 
for  ideal  emotions  in  picturesque  surroundings  P  . 

Xb ;  I  do  not  believe  in  any  such  exclusive  yearning.  Trilbif  we 
may  put  aside  at  once ;  it  proves  absolutely  nothing  except  that  a 
popular  book  and  an  vVraerican  "  boom  "  are  the  best  possible  adver- 
ti.'i* mentis  for  an  aprreeable  and  amusing,  farcico-fantastic  play.  Nor 
doe.s  the  Micrcsa  of  Tlir  Pr/ww'T  o/' mean  anj'thing  more  than 
that  an  ingenious,  interesting,  and  pi(  ture.s<[ue  story  will  always  find 
willing  listeners.  Can  anyone  seriously  argue  that  Mr.  liose's  play 
would  not  have  been  equally  popular  if  it  had  been  produoed  two, 
thrse,  or  four  years  eariier  f  I  venture  to  say  that  if  it  had  followed 
close  on  the  heels  of  The  Second  Mm.  Tanqwrai^  or  had  been  produoed 
in  fdaoe  of  Mr.  Pinero's  play,  its  fortune  would  liave  been  precisely 
the  same.  It  is  the  ingenuity  and  charm  of  Mr.  Anthony  Hope's 
story,  and  ^fr.  Rose's  happy  knack  in  dramatization,  that  have  brought 
about  the  "  romantic  reWval  "  ;  and,  given  equally  good  acting  and  an 
equally  j)opulur  theatre,  they  might  have  created  it  in  1891,  1802,  or 
1893  just  as  easily  as  in  189G.    Not  that  the  '*  romantic  revival  "  is 
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entarely  an  illunon.  It  emstB  in  the  miagination  of  managers  and 
Clitics,  and  that  is  enougli  to  give  it  a  certain  reality.  No  doul>t  it 
was  the  *'  romantic  revival  *' — or  in  other  wonls  the  suoeess  of  The 

Prmnrr  of  Zaula — that  induced  the  new  Ila^Tuarket  mftiinfroTOent  to 
open  with  Undi  r  thr  Hid  Rohv  ;  nnd  it  was  the  ( onvictiou  that  this 
was  the  mrt  of  jilay  the  jiuhlic  wanted  tliut  induced  the  critics  to  laud 
it  as  they  did.  I  confess  that  the  popularity  of  this  play,  which  has 
nothing  like  the  originality  or  charm  of  The  Frisoner  of  Zenda^  does 
seem  to  me  to  indicate  a  certain  infatuation  on  the  part  of  the  paUio. 
Bnt,  after  all,  its  staying  power  has  yet  to  be  tested ;  it  has  not  yet 
run  as  long  as  The  Priumer  ofZenda  by  many  a  week.  And  if,  instead 
of  following  np  the  "romantic  n  vival,"  ^foi^srs.  Hazrison  and  Maud 
had  elected  to  open  with  a  strong  play  by  Mr.  l^inero  or  Mr.  Jonps,  a 
play  pofisessing  the  inlierent  qualities  which  in  other  years  woidd  have 
secured  success,  does  anyone  imagine  that  the  "romantic  revival of 
18iH»  would  in  any  way  have  iinjiaired  that  .success!''  I  say  that  such 
au  idea  is  the  veriest  superstition.  Let  Mr.  I'inero  produce  a  play  as 
naifooemly  rtrong  and  as  well  acted  as  Ute  Second  Mn.  Tanquerajff  and 
we  shall  have  a  realistic  reviTal  **  to-monow. 

Two  productions  (or  three,  if  we  indnde  2H%)  do  not  make  a 
"revival"  of  any  given  style;  but  thirteen  productions  of  a])articular 

'  daas  witiiin  a  single  year  undoubtedly  constitute  an  invasion.  How, 
then,  are  we  to  interpret  the  invasion  of  musical  farce  'f  Are  we  to 
sit  down  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  and  declare  that  since  the  public  Ims 
gone  a — [iliilnnilering  after  Gcishns.  and  (Jaij  Pfiri.su  iuics,  there  is  an  end 
of  the  English  drama  ?  Notliing  of  the  sort.  This  craze  on  the  part  of 
the  public  is  enormously  exaggerated,  and  so  &r  as  it  really  exists, 
it  is  by  no  means  to  be  regarded  as  altogether  unjustifiable  and 

'  deplorable.  ISieie  is  a  great  deal  of  real  devemess  in  some  of  the 
musical  £iroes  of  the  day.  The  plot  and  dialogue  are  apt  to  be 
wretched  enough,  but  the  lyrics  are  often  exceedingly  ingenious,  and 
the  comic  acting  sometimes  shows  genuine  observation  or  individual 
fantasy.  Notliin<;  is  entirely  to  be  deplored,  except  the  success  of 
sheer  blatant  stu]»idity.  T/tr  Si(/ii  of  the  Ci'osh  is,  to  me,  a  far  more 
depressing  portent  than  My  Girl  or  Monte  Carlo.  True,  there  is 
always  a  more  or  less  aggressive  savour  of  vulgarity  in  these  plays ; 
but  who  is  visionary  enough  to  dream  <tf  endioating  ^nllgarity  from 
the  entertainments  of  a  theatre-going  public  of  (say)  a  million  and 
a  halfP  Not  I,  for  one.  We  may  protest  wh«i  the  vulgarity 
passes  reasonable  bounds,  or  when  people  who  ought  to  know  better 
ate  found  giving  it  active  countenance.  But,  after  all,  clever  vul- 
garity has  its  compensations  ;  it  is  only  stupid  vidgarity  that  ought 
to  be  hateful  to  i^ods  and  men.  "  La  delicates&e  d'esj^rit,"  say 
the  (joncourts  subtly,  "  est  ime  conniption  longue,  longuo  k 
aoquerir,  et  ^ue  ue  possedeut  jamais  1^  peuples  jeunes."  The 
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EHnbetliaii  public  was  a  "  peuple  jeune  " — if  some  of  ns  could  liave 
liyed  in  that  age  with  our  preMnt  d^licoteme  d'esprit  *'  we  dionld 
pzobal)^  have  mitten  down  a  good  deal  of  Shakespeare  as  Tulgiary 
and  not  always  deveily  vnlgar.   There  are  no  doubt  more  people 

nowadays  than  there  were  then  who  have  acquired  the  "  l<mgae  oor- 
ni]>ti('ii  "  :  perhaps,  though  this  is  not  so  certain,  they  may  even  he 
more  iiuuk  rou.s  in  ]troj)ortion  to  the  wliole  mass.  But  there  are  vast 
nmnlx-rs  in  every  grade  of  po<-iety  who  liavc  romaiued  praetieally  as 
"young  "us  the  Elizabethan  publie ;  and  it  is  as  uui)hilosopluc  to 
complain  because  playwrights  cater  for  these  simple  souls,  as  it  would 
he  to  attack  the  mogml  chazaetcor  of  Metan.  Smn  &  Edgar  because 
MM  of  their  castomen  insist  on  wearing  tasteless  frocks.  One  may 
express  one's  prefevanee  for  naaonaUe  good  mannenH  but  it  is  only 
when  vulgarity  sinks  into  a  deliberate  brntality  and  baseness  that 
serious  denunciation  is  called  for. 

Thus  I  cannot  regard  musical  farce  in  itself  as  an  altogether 
deplorable  sign  of  the  times.  'Die  disproportionate  space  it  has 
oceuj>ied  in  the  year's  hill  nf  inre  is  of  course  to  be  regretted.  But 
I  venture  to  suggest  that  this  is  a  symptom,  not  of  an  inordinate 
omving  on  the  part  of  the  public,  but  of  a  self-destmotive  mania  in 
the  **qrndicatee  "  who  have  crowded  into  a  delnsively  promising  field 
for  speonlatiQtt. 

We  outsiders  are  apt  to  assume  naively  that  eveiything  that  is* 
floridly  advertised,  and  especially  everything  that  runs  its  six  months 
or  so,  is,  as  the  saying  goes,  "  a  little  gold  mine."  Alas  I  theatrical 
gold  mines,  like  those  of  ( 'nyA  ( 'ourt,  are  not  always  what  they  seem. 
A  musical  farce  is  an  ex(  ee<lingly  expensive  thing  to  mount  and  to 
run.  It  is  worse  than  useless  without  at  least  one  high-priced  star ; 
in  some  of  theee  plays  there  luive  been  four  or  five  performers  who 
draweztiavagant  salaries.  Thus  the  houses  must  be  oontinuouBly  full 
to  asSoid  any  coaatderaUe  margin  of  profit,  while  it  is  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world  to  drop  many  thousand  ponnds  idule  **  putting  a 
good  face  on  it "  and  waiting  for  the  business  to  "  pck  Up."  At  least 
lialf  of  the  thirteen  pieces  enumerated  have  been  obvious  and  prac- 
tically admitted  failures ;  and  I  think  it  very  doubtfid  whether  more 
than  two  or  three  of  the  seeming  successes  have  been  genuinely  and 
largel}'  remunerative.  I  liave  been  assured  on  what  1  believe  to  he 
good  authority  that  one  of  the  most  famous  of  mui>ical  farces  (not 
included  in  the  above  list),  which  ran  for  at  least  a  year  with  every 
appeazmnoe  of  prosperity,  resulted  in  a  nett  kes  <rf  £11,000.  Una 
may  be  eiaggeiated  cr  even  nntrue;  bat  it  is  dear  that  in  running 
such  cumbrous  and  expensive  maehines,  there  is  always  the  risk  of  a 
sadden  "  drop "  coming  at  an  awkward  time,  and  vrijang  out  the 
profits  of  previous  months.  Musiml  farce,  in  a  word,  is  a  singidarlj* 
precarious  form  of  gambling;  and  its  inordinate  prevalence  is  a 
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proof,  not  of  popular  infiituatioii,  hat  laAher  of  the  fuoinntum  which 
this  particular  game  poaseesee  for  the  theatrical  punter. 
There  is  a  large  and  probably  inoreaauig  class  of  City  men  who 

are  always  willing  to  devote  their  spare  moments  and  spare  oash  to  a 
"  flutter  "  in  theatres.  They  hope  to  win,  of  course ;  but  as  this  is 
not  their  actual  bu-siness,  they  can  afford  to  lose  with  a  tolerabl*'  prrace, 
for  the  sake  of  the  excitement,  to  say  notliing  of  the  subsidiary 
charms  of  theatrical  life.  Now,  to  men  of  tliis  stamp,  muaioal  comedy 
is  especially  seduottm  They  have  not,  and  do  not  pretend  to,  any 
literary  judgment,  even  Biuh  as  goes  to  the  seleotion  of  a  faroe  or 
melodrama.  They  simply  order  their  play,  as  they  ardsr  dresses  and 
apptnntments,  from  certain  recognised  pmrveyors.  Then  they  put  it 
on  and  "  work  **  it,  and  vi^ch  it^  fortunes  with  the  gamester's  tlirill ; 
while  it  brings  them  into  contact  with  theatrical  societ}'  of  the 
ty[)e  to  which  their  tastes  most  incline.  If  the  worst  come  to 
the  worst,  the  game  is  worth  a  longish  candle  in  the  shape  of 
loss ;  and  then  tliere  is  always  the  glorious  uncertainty  whether  the 
pieoe  may  not  prove  a  little  gold  mine.  This  class  of  theatrical 
speculators  is,  of  oouise,  not  new,  but  I  am  mooh  mistabwi  if  the 
alluiements  of  musioal  faroe,  an  invention  of  the  past  tfarse  or  four 
years,  have  not  added  laigidy  to  its  numbers.  Thus  a  peouliarly 
•attraotiTe  form  of  gambling  has,  I  think,  led  to  the  piling  up  of 
stakes  on  the  table,  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  rational  probability  of 
gain.  Musical  farce  has  absorbed  theatre  after  theatre,  not  becatiso  the 
public  really  demanded  it  with  any  such  desperate  a\'i(lity,  but  becjuuie 
a  large  number  of  speculatt^rs  were  inordinately  eager  to  suppl}'  it. 
Supply,  of  course,  in  some  degree  begets  demand.  If  at  any  given 
mtnnent  tiiers  are  six  musioal  luoes  inviting  the  idle  playgoer,  m<ue 
people  will  go  to  see  them  than  if  tiiere  were  only  tiirse — hot  not 
twice  as  many  people,  nor  anything  like  twice  as  many.  One  or  two 
of  the  six  may  be  really  and  largely  successful— that  is  to  sa\-,  almost 
everyone  of  the  class  to  whom  sooh  productions  appeal  at  all,  will  pay 
to  see  them.  That  class,  however,  will  not  be  effectively  enlarged, 
and  audiences  ^vill  bo  spread  out  thin  over  the  remaining  four  or  fi\e 
theatres.  In  this  way  the  excessive  vogue  of  musical  farce,  not  (as 
I  suggest)  among  the  public,  but  among  the  8i)eculator«,  will  presently 
oocreot  itsdf.  The  thing  is  new ;  its  real  commercial  conditions  are 
only  now  being  ascertained.  Two  or  three  years  ago,  when  the  form 
was  an  absolute  novelty,  and  when  there  were  comparatively  few  in 
the  field,  profits  may  rsally  have  **  ruled  high  "  on  the  average.  But 
abont  eighteen  months  ago  the  rush  set  in,  and  the  past  year  has,  I 
fancy,  witnessed  its  culmination.  I  am  far  from  prophesying  the 
total  disuse  of  the  form ;  it  has  many  capabilities,  which  may  not 
improbably  be  developed  in  }ears  to  come  ;  and  even  apart  from  such 
development,  the  inherent  advantages  of  the  form  are  sufficient,  I 
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Wif'vt',  to  assiire  its  popularity  for  an  indefinite  period.  But  signs 
are  not  wanting  that  the  craze  on  the  part  of  the  **  syndicates  '*  must 
shortly  die  down.  When  it  does,  the  domain  of  musical  faroe  will 
■brink  to  roMonablo  dimnniiioM,  and  fliere  will  OHM  mora  Iw  loom  for 
the  oultiTatuai  of  oUior  lormt  <rf  dxama. 

Having  now  survejed  tibe  idiole  field,  let  me  sum  iip  my  wgnQient. 
It  is,  in  brief,  that  the  theatrical  puhlic  is  so  vast  and  various  that  it 
cannot  be  treated  as  an  individual  entity,  governed  (even  roughly 
■P^^ki'^S')  *  single  vdW  or  a  single  appetite.  Or  rather,  it  «  , 
povemed  by  one  single  and  simple  desire  ;  it  demands  to  be  amused 
and  interested,  and  does  not  in  the  least  care  how.  Its  critical  watch-  , 
word  is  that  which  Alexandre  Dumas  borrowed  from  Boileau,  Tous 
les  genres  aont  Vms,  hora  le  genre  ennuyeux."  '^R^lliin  oertain  obvious 
Hmit*,  it  vrill  take  whatever  is  offared,  so  long  as  it  is  thoroughly 
good  of  its  kind.  Graces  may,  indeed,  be  begotten  by  dieer  advert 
tiseoMnt,  dirset  or  indirect ;  but  a  genersl  bent  in  the  publio  mind 
away  from  one  form  of  art  and  towards  another,  is  at  all  times,  to 
say  the  least  of  it.  a  questionable  hypothesis.  Tlie  fact  that  managers 
are  apt.  on  the  mast  trifling  evidence,  to  imagine  siu  li  a  bent,  and  to 
shape  their  course  accordingly,  does  give  it  a  certain  reality ;  but  it  is 
the  manners  and  syndicates  that  begin  the  sheep-like  rush,  the 
public  only  follows,  not  always  in  serried  order.  In  other  words  (as 
I  am  never  tired  of  insisting)  there  is  no  snoh  tiling  as  IA«  public, 
vrhile  thsro  is  always  a  poUio  lor  any  prodnotion,  of  whatever  dass, 
that  attains  a  oertsan  pitdi  of  vitality.  It  is  tme  that  by  makmg  a 
too  unanimous  rush  in  any  one  direotaon  managers  may  altogether 
alienate,  for  the  time  being,  one  or  oAer  section  of  the  public.  The 
rush  this  year  has  been  nil  in  one  direction,  though  it  has  broken 
into  the  three  streams  of  garish  frivolity,  pictm^que  puerility,  and 
{•seudo-pious  brutality.  Thus  that  minor  but  far  from  negligible 
portion  of  the  public,  which  looks  for  thought,  observation,  and 
emotion  in  the  iiieaire,  has  been  left  entirdy  oat  In  tiieeoM.  Of  this 
there  has  been  a  ooiioas  proof  in  the  eagerness  with  which  people 
have  nuhed  to  Ibsen's  JMtle  Bffo^.  Besfilte  the  masteriy  ibat  act» 
this  is  not  \iy  any  means  the  best  among  his  stage  plays ;  the  last 
two  acts  are  gloomy,  depressing,  and  absolutely  devoid  of  incident. 
Yet  jteople  have  crowded  to  see  it,  simply  because  tliey  were  famish- 
ing for  an  imaginative  thrill,  an  emotional  experience.  I  have 
not  the  slightest  doubt  that  had  the  play  been  produced  two  years 
ago,  when  it  was  first  published,  its  attraction  would  have  b<?on  com- 
paratively trifling.  People  flocked  to  it,  after  this  year  of  blight,  as 
to  tiie  diadow  of  a  gieat  took  m  a  weary  land.  Of  course  it  would 
he  an  sataggeration  to  say  that  it  has  **diawn as  a  play  of  Ur. 
FSnero's  or  Hr.  Joneses  would  draw.  But  the  fact  that  Ibsen,  with 
soofa  a  phty,  can  attract  his  thousands,  indicates,  if  it  does  not  ahso- 
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lutely  prove,  that  there  must  be  t*^iis  and  hundreds  of  thousands  who 
are  tix«d  of  the  ordinary  theabical  lue  ol  the  day,  even  if  tiittr 
stosnaobB  be  not  yet  strong  enough  for  Ibsen. 

Thia  whole  argument  may  strike  some  readers  as  an  unphilosophioal 
effort  to  prove  the  stage  exempt  from  the  operation  of  the  general 
l:nvs  whi(^  govem  all  other  intellectual  actinties.  "  You  cnnnot 
deny,"  the  reader  may  sa^',  "  that  cortain  teutloncies,  or  fashions  if 
you  will,  are  clfarly  ninnifost,  from  time  to  timt\  in  poetrv,  in  fiction, 
in  painting,  in  inusir.  "Why  should  the  stagt-  alone  be  imaffeoted  by 
these  sliifting  currents  ?  If.  for  instanw-,  there  is  a  '  romantic 
revival '  in  fiction,  why  should  not  the  stage  respond  to  a  similar 
impulse  P  "  It  may  be  questioned,  in  the  first  place,  vdietfaer  even  in 
these  other  departments  of  art,  it  is  not  the  supply  that  begets  the 
dfloiasds  I  am  strongly  inoilined  to  think,  that "  tendencies  "  first 
manifest  themselves  in  the  creative,  not  in  tlie  merely  reoeptive,  mind 
— 4hat  tlie  artist  imposes  his  will  upon  the  public,  not  the  public  upon 
the  artist.  To  take  an  instance  on  a  large  scdlc  :  it  cannot  be  said 
that  the  world  was  craving  for  Wagnerian  musie-dnima,  and  that,  if 
Richard  Wagner  had  died  in  his  teens,  someone  els«>  would  have  come 
forward  and  satisfied  this  pre-existent  cra\'ing  under  slightly  tlifferent 
forms.  No !  it  was  Wagner  who  craved  for  the  world,  not  the  world 
for  Wagner.  He  found,  of  course,  eertaan  conditions  ready  made, 
hut  he  ersated  tiie  tendeni^  "  which  has  re-lsflhioned  modem  muaie. 
No  doubt,  even  if  he  had  not  been  bom,  the  increased  potency  of 
musical  expression  which  we  owe  to  him  would  ultimately  have  been 
aaxived  at ;  but  it  might  have  been  in  the  twentieth  or  twenty-fifth 
oentnrv,  just  as  well  as  in  the  nineteenth.  Artistic  tendencies,  then, 
begin  in  one  or  two  artist-brains,  jiass  from  brain  to  brain  among 
artists  by  a  sort  of  infection,  impose  themselves  from  without  upon  the 
pubhc,  and  are  then  followed  up  by  the  pseudo-artists,  the  mechanics, 
who,  having  no  brains  to  originalie  anything,  are  bound  simply  to 
supply  a  donand.  But  even  if  this  were  an  untarue — and  of  couise 
it  is  a  (me-nded— representation  of  tiie  case  as  regards  litsmture, 
painting,  and  music,  I  should  still  maintain  that  the  drama  is  piao- 
tioaUy  isolated,  and,  if  it  obeys  at  all  the  tendencies  which  govem  tiie 
other  ai-ts,  obeys  them  so  sluggishly  and  imperfectly  that  they  may 
practiwilly  be  left  out  of  consideration.  The  English  theatre,  with  its 
long  unbroken  runs,  is  a  terribly  imwieldy  piece  of  mechanism,  and 
necessarily  insensitive  to  intellectual  influences.  I>ook,  for  instance, 
at  our  leading  theatre,  the  Lyeeimi.  There  have  been  half-a-dozen 
marked  flnctuatitms  of  Htersry  fitshion  since  the  beginning  of  Bir 
Henry  Lrving's  management;  but  have  they,oir  any  of  ihem,  affected 
the.  Lyceum  f  No  more  than  they  have  aftseted  the  Monument  It 
is  true,  of  course,  that  certain  influences  do  ultimately  percolate  from 
popular  literature  to  the  stage.  For  instance,  if  there  had  been  no 
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"ToniBikiio  nvinl "  in  floticm,  there  would  have  been  no  Pruoner  ^ 
Ztnda  or  {Tnder  ike  Bed  Robe  for  Mr.  Edward  Itoee  to  dnmatue. 
But  tiie  **  vomaatio  reviTal"  in  fiction  has  been  patent  and  leoognised 

any  time  since  1885 ;  it  has  taken  all  these  years  to  touch  the  stage 
at  all ;  and  while  it  was  at  its  height  in  the  book-market,  three  or 
four  years  njnro,  tho  '*  realistic  revival  "  (four  or  five  plays  all  told) 
v;m  at  its  height  in  the  tlieatr*'.  Tlie  moral  is,  I  take  it,  that  in  our 
inarticulate  and  heterogeneous  tlieatrioal  world  therr«  ar(>  no  ten- 
dencies sulRciently  definite  and  calculable  to  be  wortli  talking  aljout 
or  acting  upon.  Such  movements  as  appear  on  the  surface  are  almost 
entirely  begotten  6t  the  managerial  and  joumalistio  imagination.  At 
no  time  does  the  public,  as  a  whole,  demand  <me  form  of  play  rather 
than  another.  Haywrighte  and  managers  who  devote  anzioue  > 
tiiought  to  the  question  how  the  oat  is  jumping,"  are  simply  WBflt- 
ing  their  mental  tissue.  The  cat  may  be  made  to  juTiiji  iti  any 
direction  ))v  a  puffi<-iently  alliirinp  bait.  Owing  to  a  combination  of 
pure  chantv  with  managerial  KUf)erstition.  no  ofTectivf  attempt  has 
been  made  during  the  period  under  review  to  attnict  the  jmblic  in  the 
direction  of  serious  drama.  When  another  set  of  chances  comes  into 
play,  managerial  superstition  will  still  be  mdy  to  intensify  their 
Of  deration,  and  we  may  look  lor  a  rush  <rf  reslism.  Thus  the  Uight 
w»  have  been  stn^jring  will  jnobably  turn  out  to  be  a  tnmsitory 
and  negligible  phetiomenon,  important  only  if  it  should  prove  to 
have  diaoouraged  our  serious  j^jwrights  and  betrayed  thnn  into 
palt<»ring  vdih.  their  ideal. 

But  though  we  need  not  ])e  downhearttnl  as  to  the  future,  we  may 
well  n^gret  the  fact  that  there  is  no  theatrical  institution  in  England 
(save  only  the  monumental  Lyceum  aforesaid)  so  firmly  establish e<l 
on  a  sound  artistic  basis  as  to  remain  unaffected  by  the  chances  and 
■upewUtiops  to  wbioh  we  owe  this  period  of  tedious  trivialify.  It 
woms  to  me  clear  that  ibe  time  is  rtpe  for  such  an  instatntion,  and  that 
HisaotoidjapQiBbilitybntaprobabiHtjofthenesrfuAi^  **HaI" 
cries  the  reader.  *'Here  we  have  the  old  dream,  or  nightmare,  of  an 
endowed  theatre  cropping  up  afresh !  "  But  an  endowed  theatre  is 
not  a  dream ;  it  is  an  existing  reality :  one  may  almost  say  ////■ 
existing  reality.  A  belief  has  somehow  gained  currency  to  the 
effect  that  the  English  stage  is  a  self-supin^rting  institution.  Some 
are  even  of  opiniou  that  its  strict  subjection  to  the  law  of  supply  and 
dsmand,  in  ^  Hi  dxrine  simplkity,  is  the  orowniug  gloiy  of  the 
Britiddi  Drama.  This  is  a  mistskwi  theory  based  up(m  an  imaginary 
lut  Tijce  it  all  round,  tin  Britidi  drama,  or  at  any  rate  the  Londoii 
stsge,  is  not  self-supporting  at  all.  Of  all  departments  of  commerce, 
the  play-trade  is  that  in  which  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  is  most 
perdstently  suspended  and  defied.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to 
wttahlish  a  detailed  and  authoritative  theatrical  budget ;  but  I  am  very 
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sure  that  if  a  complete  profit-an<l-loss  iiccoimt  of  oiir  two  dozen  West 
End  tlieatres  for  any  given  season  could  be  audited,  certified  and  pub- 
lished, it  would  make  the  devotees  of  the  "cheese-mongering  "  theorj'  of 
mauageiueut  open  their  eyes  so  wide  that  they  would  scarcely  be  able 
to  close  ^em  ^;am.  If  ever  iliere  mM  a   bounty-fed"  article 

it  is  the  drama  of  the  Weet  End  theatzea.  Hie  capital 
vhioh  goes  into  the  cheese-txadeis^  so  to  qpeak,  antomatuaUjiegokted 
by  the  prospect  of  a  lair  return  at  current  rates.  There  is  no  such 
oharm  in  the  n<  t  of  t  lieese-mongering  as  to  make  people  crowd  into  the 
market  and  lose  fortime  after  fortime  mthpr  than  desist  from  selling- 
cheeses.  But  in  play-mongering.  <  tr  rather  cntertainnient-niongering, 
there  are  a  score  of  allurements  which  set  comraei-cial  sanity  at 
nought,  and  attract  capital  out  of  all  proportion  to  any  reasonable 
hope  of  return.  A  few  tiieatres,  it  is  fame,  are,  on  the  whole,  fairly 
prosperous,  though  even  they  have  their  serious  fluotaationsy  and  pro- 
bably do  not  pay  a  larger  interest  on  capital  than  would  be  demanded 
in  any  other  enterprise  of  equal  precaiiousness.  But  if  (say)  nz  out 
of  the  twenty-four  theatres  may  be  set  down  as  steadily  remunera- 
tive, it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  at  the  remaining  eighteen,  taking 
one  year  -with  another,  the  loss^-s  far  exceed  the  gains.  No  one  who 
is  Ijeliind  tlie  scenes  at  all  will  deny  that  incredible  simis  are  squandered 
on  the  London  stjige  witli  still  more  incredible  foolislmess.  In  other 
words,  if  the  drama  were  not  endowed,  some  seventy-five  per  cent  of 
our  theatres  would  cease  to  exist  The  drama  m  endowedr—epasmodi- 
oally  and  stupidly,  but  lavishly  enough  in  all  oooadenoe.  Is  it, 
then,  so  utteriy  incredible  that  one  day  or  other  a  "  badnr  "  should 
be  found  to  endow  a  theatre  with  brains  as  well  as  money  ?  He  need 
not  have  a  very  long  purse — or,  more  preciseh-,  he  must  have  a  long 
purse,  hut  he  Asnll  not  he  c^nlled  upon  to  empty  it.  For  it  is  quite  a 
mistake  to  imagine  that  an  cii<lo\ve<l  theatn'  would  never  become  self- 
supporting.  The  endowment  is  n  quired  during  the  experimental 
stage,  to  start  the  enterprise,  to  estjiblish  it,  and  to  give  it  time  to 
create  its  puUlo  and  form  its  tradition.  That  once  done,  it  ought,  in 
a  city  like  London— or  they  ought  in  a  oountiy  like  England — to  be 
entirely  self-supporting.  And  tiie  man  who  has  the  ins^i  to  reec^ 
nise  his  opportunity  and  the  energy  to  seise  it,  will  rear  himself  an 
imperishable  monument  at  a  very  slight  expense — except  of  brains. 

WlUJAM  AB€HBR.  * 
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Thb  ParUameiitBij  Inqniij  hy  the  Select  Caminittee  will  soon  be  the 

Mibject  of  the  hour,  and  there  appears  to  be  some  danger  that  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice's  extremely  far-reaohing  interpretation  of  the  Foreign 
Enlistment  Act  may  be  too  hastily  accoptod  as  the  basis  of  Enf^land's 
judgment  on  the  position  of  Mr.  lihodns  with  regard  to  the  revolu- 
tionary movement  at  Johannesburg  and  the  Jameson  raid.  It  is 
argued  by  President  Kruger  and  the  Knigerite  Press,  both  in 
l*retoria  and  London,  that  if  it  be  proved  that  Mr.  Rhodes  aided 
vaA  adviaed  flift  Beform  leadtm  in  tlimr  plaE  to  orerthrow  the 
despotifni  in  the  Tnumwl,  and  otganiBed  and  approved  of  Jameson's 
intervention,  he  on^t  to  be  eondemned  and  puiddied  idth  the  ntmoet 
eererity.  "Except  you  abrogate  the  Charter  and  punish  Hhodes 
there  vnll  be  a  lasting  breach "  was  the  Transvaal  Chief  Justice's 
threat  to  the  Cape  Colony;  or,  in  other  words,  peace  in  Soutli  Africa 
depends  on  the  punishment  of  the  chief  representative  of  Imperialism. 
This,  of  course,  is  the  opinion  of  champions  of  the  Dutch  as  against  th«» 
Knglish  hegemony.  A  little  consideration  of  precedents,  however,  will 
convinoe  evny  fair-minded  man  that  it  has  ^ot,  in  the  past,  been  the 
cuaftom  of  England  to  hamper  her  representatiTes  in  the  trammels  of 
wd  tape,  when  there  was  sniBdentiy  good  reason  to  interfere  with  the 
tyiannj  ezeroised  by  a  despotic  Government  at  home  or  abroad. 
The  Government  of  James  II.  was  by  no  means  so  diametrically 
opposed  to  the  progress  and  the  spirit  of  its  time,  as  the  Govem- 
mont  of  President  Kruger  is  to-day;  and  yet  it  was  violently  over- 
thnjwn  by  a  raid  from  without,  wliilc  it  is  generally  admitted  that 
tli«'  then  existing  misgovernment  justified  the  means  employed  to 
t»btain  relief.  It  is  in  truth  the  condition  essential  to  the  justifica- 
tion of  any  sneh  appeal  to  loroe,  ihat  the  misgoremment  against 
which  that  appeal  is  directed  should  be  really  intolerable,  and  that 
oonstitotional  agitation  should  have  been  tried  and  found  ineffectual 
to  oope  with  and  reform  it. 

We  can  find,  I  think,  in  Europe  and  in  oiu:  own  iimo  a  yet  doser 
jianillel  to  tho  r»  '\  r)lutionary  movement  in  the  Transvaal,  the  encoimige- 
m«-nt  of  it  hy  Mr.  Rhodes,  and  tlic  impetuous  intor\ention  of  Dr. 
Jameson.  To  overthrow  the  Bourbon  despotism  Garibaldi  iu  ISfJO 
invaded  a  friendly  state,  the  Two  Sicilies,  preparing  his  expedition 
in  the  dominions  of  Victor  Emmanuel  with  the  ill-oonoealed  and 
afterwards  admitted  oonnivanoe  and  approval  of  CSavour. 

The  Govenmentof  the  Two  Sicdies, lihe  that  of  the  Transvaal 
to-day,  was  a  despotism,  which  the  oppressed  population  had  found 
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too  etrong  for  their  unaided  efforts,  wlifle  they  had  learnt  hy  expeii- 
enoe  that  no  faith  could  be  placed  in  promises  of  oonstituticfnal 
reform,  which  were  made  and  hrokcn  as  freely  hy  the  Neapolitan 

monarch,  as  iLey  have  heen  made  and  broken  for  jeasB  past 
iho  formidable  autoerat  of  IVttoriu.  Anns  liad  been  smuggled  into 
I'alermo  as  they  were  smuggled  into  Johauufeburg,  and  a  revolution 
fomented  by  Maz/aiii  had  failed.  Then  (Jarihuldi  st^'pped  in,  and, 
getting  tugetiior  his  ill-equipped  but  enthusiastic  little  baud  of  one 
thonsaad  volunteen,  or  twiee  aa  many  as  Jameson's  started 
from  Genoa,  and  harelj  eluding  the  Neapolitan  cniisen  landed  at 
l^urssla,  where  tiie  people  whom  he  had  come  to  deliver  gave  him  a 
very  cool  reception.  To  Palermo,  next,  he  was  invited  with  tlie  pro- 
mise that  the  townsmen  would  rise  when  he  appeased  at  fJie  gates, 
and  acting  on  this  invitation  he  received  the  promised  support, 
occupied  the  Sicilian  capital,  and  complete  suooess  was  the  improbable 
result  of  his  impetuous  enter] irise. 

Til  us  Garibaldi  was  allowetl  to  organ  124'  a  hostile  expedition  in 
the  dominionfi  of  a  friendly  power  at  peace  with  the  Sicilian 
Government,  and  was  oUiged  to  encourage  by  his  sncoessdil  advanoe 
the  people  he  had  come  to  deliver  befinre  he  could  induce  them,  to 
lise.  He  openly  dedaied  his  purpose  in  the  address  he  published  at 
8alemi,  assuming,  in  the  name  of  THctor  Emmanuel,  King  of 
Italy,  the  Dictatorship  of  Sicily.  Of  course  this  daring  violation  of 
the  territory  of  a  friendly  power,  with  its  deliberate  levying  of 
privat<^  war,  i)rovoked  a  stonn  of  indignation  in  the  Courts  of  Europe, 
and  Berlin,  Vienna,  and  St.  I'etersbm-g  were  loud  in  remonstrance. 
Yet  Cavour  not  mei-ely  remained  neutnil,  he  lent  secret  aid: 
**  I^ersauo  "  (ho  wrote  to  his  agent  in  Sicily)  "  will  give  you  all  the 
aansianoe  he  can  without  n«wnpirwini«iig  our  standard.  It  would  he  a 
great  lliing  if  Ganbaldi  could  pass  into  Galabna.  Bussia  made  a 
fearful  Hubbub,  Prussia  leas. "  Penano  was  an  Admiral  in  Victor 
Enimauuel's  service,  and  ostensibly  had  orders  to  overtake  and  stop 
Qanbaldi,  but»  of  course,  acted  on  tlie  private  instructions  of  Cavour. 

There  is  no  mistake  about  the  friendly  attitude  of  Cavour  to 
Garibaldi's  raid  and  the  Sicilian  revulutinu  ;  and  a  no  less  iuterestiug 
inquiry  is  tliis :  What  was  the  attitude  io  that  raid  of  the  English 
Govemmeut  Y  Lord  John  liusseU,  our  Eoreign  Minister,  avowedly 
based  his  poflition  on  Yattel : — "  When  a  people,  from  good  reasons, 
taike  up  arms  against  an  oppressor,  it  is  but  an  act  of  justice  and 
generosity  to  assist  brave  men  in  defence  of  their  libartieB and 
gave  Gaiihaldrs  enterprise  all  the  encouragement  in  his  power ;  he 
insisted  on  the  neutrality  of  Franco,  and  Admiral  Mundy  and  our 
fleet  translated  the  sympathy  of  L«ord  John  Kussell  and  the  English 
nation  into  terms  of  practical  lielpfidnese. 

Obviously  the  invasion  of  Sicily  by  Garibaldi  is  not  in  eveQ' 
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wqxot  a  perfect  poxallel  to  the  recent  iuvaaioii  of  the  Transvaal 
by  Jameson,  do  giievaaoei  of  tiw  XJitiaadan,  iiuNigiL  Tmhmat3tH» 
1^  high-bptrited  Englubmen,  irare,  no  doabt»  bas  aonto  tifem  tiune  of 
lim  flililiMiit;  Imty  on  tlie  oUker  hand,  fhe  peopio  of  JohiinMwibdiy 

had  before  them  oontiuually  the  contrast  between  tlieir  own  treatmeat, 
the  tjoeatment  of  Holots,  and  the  teeotment  of  the  favoofed  Tvtce--\hp 
Boers,  and  nlwa^'s  it  must  be  rememberetl,  that  Jameson's  uMtinlfly 
expedition  was  not  intondwl  to  seize  teiritory  for  the  (Tharten^d 
Company,  or  even  for  tho  Crown,  but  primarily  to  assist  his  own 
Lountrynaen,  ground  down  by  an  oppressive  and  irreconcilably  hostile 
Govemment,  to  obtain  the  rightfi  of  dtizens,  and  no  longer  to  lienr 
tbe  bttdoi  of  neorij  tiie  -wliQle  of  the  taation  vithoat  aay  Aan 
wbatamr  m  tlie  npsMentatum. 

The  outory  of  the  Powers  of  Europe  at  the  tinie  of  Oanbuldi'o 
nid  wius  lend  and  general ;  but  the  vevdiot  of  hiitoiy  sapportB  the 
judgment  of  Ix>rd  Jolm  Hussell,  the  responsible  representati^^  of 
Kngliinfl,  that,  though  Garibaldi's  raid  was,  of  eoiirso,  technically, 
an  outrageous  breaeh  of  the  pence  an  aet  of  savage  jnraoy  per- 
p«;t rated  on  a  friemlly  state,"  the  Neapolitan  Minister  called  it)j 
and  the  connivanoe  of  Cavour  and  Victor  Kmmanucl  was,  legbUy 
spooking,  indileiiable ;  yet,  seeing  thai  ihon  ma  adeqiiat^  oftose  Into 
tha  diMOiifteiit  in  fiunly,  the  aotion  both  of  Ganbaldi  ioid  of  CSm^  ' 
was  jvilifiaUe,  and  few  Eng^ubmen  or  oHior  loven  of  ^nedom  iMdd 
Ittiitalo  to  add,  praiseworthy.  '  ' 

The  gratitude  of  Italy  to  England,  conveyed  tlirough  Oavouf'and 
Garibaldi  to  our  freedom-loving  Foreign  Minister,  acknowledged  the 
aid  th»'  Italians  liad  reeoivod  in  their  struggle  for  freedom ;  but  I  am 
afraid  that  our  couutrynu  n  in  Johannesburg  not  unretx-sonaUy  nourish 
a  very  different  feeling  from  gratitude  for  England^s  intorveutioti  iant 
January,  whidi  consigned  them,  after  it  had  paralyaed  their  aetion, 
and  aftsniardapeniiaded  thorn  to  diaian,  to  the  mon^  dtent 
old/  dMpat  of  Pratoria,  whoso  hmaki  praniaea  of  rafotaal  hanre 
neently  .found  fdfihnont  in  anoh  liberal  kgidation  «a  the  Alieiifr 
Expulsion  Act  (which  might  almost  have  been  directed  firam  -the 
Yildiz  Kiopk  against  the  Young  Turkish  party  or  the  Armeninns),- 
and  tlw  Act  which  as  effectually  takes  away  the  freedom  of  the  Presfe' 
as  the  tirst-nanied  Aft  does  the  freedom  of  tho  individual.  '  • 

Tho  groiuidb  on  whi<  h  the  favourable  ju<ljniient  of  England  uj>on 
Garibaldi's  enterprisi'  was  based,  were  undoubtedly  the  exiateuoe  of 
gemnna  and  grave  grievaneee,  and  gemnao  and  deep  diaoanteiii* 
And  ii  is  the  same  gronndi  that  the  Seileot  Ooinmittee  mnat  dare* 
faUy  iB^nire  into  when  judging  of  the  natnre  of  the  e^wnta  xuidir 
diaoanioo,  and  of  Mr.  Hhodes's  position  with  regard  to  them* 

After  the  relation  of  Mr.  Rhodes  to  the  llaid  haa  been  letfikdv 
whiflh  will  not  take  long,  when  the  Select  Conunittee  give  hiw  Ifo. 
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op[)ortiiiiity  uf  speaking  out,  the  very  first  question  to  be  decided  in 
•aohan  inquujiB  tliiB:  Was  there  suffiimt  reason,  in  ffaeoppteMon 
exeroia^d  ij  President  Kmger's  Government,  to  justify  the  mo- 
laftionarjr  movement ;  was  tliat  movement  m  genuine  movement  "based 
on  real  popular  discontent  ?    This  would  not  make  the  Uitlandere' 
app^nl  t<»  arniH,  or  ihr  Jameson  raid,  teclmically  riprht,  ljut  it  would 
nirtke  tliem  morally  defensible.    For  r  ven  in  the  worst  case,  if  Mr. 
llUodoH  liad  actually  sent  Jameson  across  the  border,  a  supposition 
«ir(4ady,  1  think,  practically  disproved,  he  would  have  been  doing  for 
itlie  ireedom  of  hia  oountrymen  at  Johanneabtu^,  witii  an  eje  to  the 
future  unification  of  South  A&ioa,  not  muioh  more  than  Oavour  did 
Ibr  the  £teedom  of  Sioilj  with  an  eye  to  the  alter  unification  of 
Italy— and  the  verdiot  of  England  and  of  hiator}'  on  Cavour  has 
nothing  noir  but  praises  for  the  assistance  he  gave  through  Garibaldi 
in  bringitig  about  a  highly  desirable  end.     Considering  tlien  calmly 
hSnghtnil's  view  of  Oavour's  eonnivaiu-e  iu  Garibaldi's  api>ivrontly  rash 
witerprist',  one  i)erceive8  that.  jirDvidcil  that  the  grounds  of  the 
revolutionary  movement  were  adequate,  and  the  movement  a  genuine 
•one,  the  eeriousne^  of  the  utmost  offence  alleged  against  Mx.  Bhodea 
haa  been  gi-eatly  exaggerated ;  for  it  is  a  little  difBoolt  to  aee  ivhy  it 
4diould  betpiaiseirorthy  in  an  Italian  statesman  to  encooiage  abnadi 
-el  the  peace  in  order  to  free  Italians  from  an  opprassive  Government, 
•Md  blameworfhy  for  an  English  statesman  to  endeavour,  in  much 
the  same  way,  tn  help  Englishmffli  to  free  themselvea  from  a  aimilar 
•QOnditioii  (»F  Hci  \'itn(le. 

The  CKiontial  i)oiut,  then,  for  the  Select  ('nmmittee  to  decide  on  all 
ilie  evidence  they  can  obtnin,  is  the  (juestinn  whether  the  griovanoos 
of  our  countrymen  in  J ohaunesburg  were  real  or  bogus ;  and  whether, 
if  they  were  real,  oomtitational  ndreas  was  sought  before  an  appeal 
to  arma  was  resorted  to.  If  there  were  no  real  grievances,  no  genuine 
•diaeontent,  then  lb,  Bhodes  would  deserve  the  severest  oondemna- 
tion ;.  but  if  the  misgovemment  was  really  unbearable,  if  fiieie  was 
Adequate  cause  for  the  revolutionarj-  movement,  and  if  it  was  resorted 
to  only  after  constitutional  agitation  had  been  tried  and  had  failed, 
then  we  Englishmen,  as  lovers  of  fn>edoni,  must  hold  that,  while  soni-' 
of  (he  aieaiis  employed  may  have  be<Mi  unwise  and  even  rash  and  ill- 
judged,  the  active  sy  mpathy  and  suppoil  Mr.  Rhodes  gave  to  the 
eanse  of  freedom  in  the  Transvaal  is  morally  justified,  even  though 
it  lemaina  technically  improper.  It  cannot  be  difficult,  it  certainly  is 
not  impossible,  to  obtain  ampl^  evidence  to  decide  tfaia  crucial  pointof 
the  Fttliamentaiy  Inquiry.  But  the  position  of  Mr.  Bhodea  may 
^uiie  possibly  lie  far  stronger  than  the  position  I  have  just  assumed 
and  explained.  In  the  autumn  of  1895  the  blocking  of  the  Yaal  River 
Drifts,  in  order  to  keep  the  whole  tnide  for  the  Netherlands  Railway, 
which  was  unable  properly  to  oope  with  it,  had  brought  President 
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Kruger  witiiiu  measurable  «listau<  o  ut  ;i  war  with  Iuh  Suzoniiu.  Mr, 
TOwdea  W9B  of  ooaise  well  aware  of  all  thai  led  up  to  this,  and  of  Mr. 
OhamlMclBiii's  justly  hostile  attitude  to  the  Kroger  policy.  Fnrther- 
moie,  llie  htt  that  the  Gape  Ftamiw  had  already  sought  and  obtained 
through  his  representatiye,  the  CSiartered  Company's  Secietaiy  in 
South  Alrioa,  the  requisite  territory  on  which  to  mobiliie  Jameson's 
forces,  with  a  view  to  aiding  Johannesburg  in  certain  eventualities, 
Ion<l8  colour  to  the  thoor\'  that  Mr.  Ehodos  may  have  rlepircd  to  have, 
au<l  hoen  \vi\  by  his  apent  to  lu'lifvc  ho  had,  tho  liuporial  Govom- 
ment  at  his  back  in  his  goiu  ral  ]>lau  <il  In  Ijtiiif;  tlio  Reform  party 
from  without,  though  not  of  course  in  the  dctuiih  of  his  plan  of  cam- 
paign. Br.  Bntherfooid  Hairis  -wbb  lb,  Bhodes's  agent  in .  the 
neigotialknB  nith  Mr.  Chamherlain,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
eahHea  whidi  passed  between  Dr.  Hanis  and  his  ehief  ,  inaoeessible  to 
the  Cape  Committee,  may  if  pro<Iuced  at  the  Inquiry  establish  the 
important  fact  that  Mr,  Khodes  had  been  led  to  believe  that  while  he 
was  behind  Jameson  iu  tlio  jiroparatinnB  on  the  frontier,  the  Colonial 
oftice — tlmt  is,  the  lmj>erial  autliority— was.  as  far  as  sympathy  wont, 
Itehind  Mr.  Ilhodes  himf^elf.  This  is  (juit*'  possible  ovi  ii  without  ])re- 
supposing  the  connivance  of  Mr.  (.'hnmberlain,  who  may  easily  have 
misunderstood  Dr.  Harris  or  been  misunderstood  by  him ;  for  in 
negotiations  of  such  delicacy  the  oonect  understanding  on  both  aidea 
dependa  less  on  what  is  actually  said  than  ontheimpressiottoonYeyed. 

.Vnother  point  ol  great  general  interest  will  also,  no  doubt, 
be  decided,  namely,  whether  Mr.  Rhodes  sent  in  Dr.  Jameson, 
which  Mr.  Rhodes  himself  and  Dr.  Jameson  have  emphatically  denied, 
or  whether  Dr.  Jameson  went  m  on  his  ovm  responsibility  without  onlerp^ 
from  (  Vij^etown.  That  he  went  in  witliout  orders  from  Capetown  is 
alit-ady  little  short  of  certain  and  will  Ix',  I  b<  lieve,  proved  at  the 
Inquiry.  The  cause,  however,  of  his  imfortuuate  decision  is  by 
some  pstaona  still  regarded  aa  a  mystery.  I  have  heard  it  romonred 
that  Jameson,  though  mumed  not  to  cross  the  frontier  hy  messages 
from  Johanneebnig,  sent  through  Heany  and  Hdden,  was  indueed 
to  disregard  the  warning  by  a  private  nie6.sage  or  telegram,  which 
urged  him  to  come  in.  But  this  is  to  assome  bad  laith  on  the  part 
of  the  Uitlandprs,  of  which  there  is  no  sign  and  for  whieh  there  w»s 
no  appar<>nt  inotivf.  ArMording  to  another  explanation  news  of  a 
rising  reached  liini  and  rumours  of  bloodshed;  but  a  simpler  cxplaini- 
tion  is  this :  Jametion,  feeling  the  delicacy  of  the  situation,  for  Mi-. 
Bhodes  and,  as  he  supjiosed,  for  Mr.  Chamberlain — whose  wishes 
he  honestly  hslieved  he  was  carry  ing  out — acting  on  hie  own  initia* 
tive,  and  really  convinced  that  lack  of  courage  was  the  sole  cause 
of  the  hitdi  at  Johannesbiug,  determined  to  stimulate  tho  Johannee- 
hnrgen^  as  Garibaldi  did  the  men  of  Palermo,  hy  appearing  with 
lua  column  at  their  gates. 
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*TliflS  view  finds  strong  corroboration  in  the  telegrams  contained 
in  tiie  Cftpe  Blue  Book  on  flie  Bnd.   Tike  th«  teLegrani  of  Beoem- 
boT'SSlli from  Jameson,  Pitsuii,  to  HairiB>-  Capetown :  "Theie  inll* 
benoitotalion if lelttotliemaelvea.  ^nt ddaywaa nu»a wiiieh did 

net  BxiAt;  second,  policies  already  arranged.  All  mean  fear"  ;  or 
this  '(rf  Docemljer  27tJi  from  Jamewn  to  Harris  :  "They  have  then 
two  (layK  for  flotatiou.  If  tlioy  do  not,  we  will  make  OUT  own  flotation 
witli  help  of  lottor  which  1  will  publish." 

Thus,  under  tlio  impression  that  lie  was  acting  for  the  lu'st, 
Jamoson  rode  in.  The  result  was  foreaeen  by  Lionel  rhiiliui*  in 
liistfllognm  to  Bdt  on  December  27th,  sent  on  by  Harris,  Doflttnlior 
28^  to  Jameaon :  ''If  foreign  sdbaoriben  inaiafe  on  floatuig  without 
dfilAy,  antioipato  oomplete  faUiiTe."  Janteaon,  of  cooiaa,  waa  plaoed 
in  a  very  dififioiilt  position,  where  he  too  hastily  assumed  that  he  had 
alight  to  be  guided  by  hia  own  judgment  of  the  situation. 

Ho  forgot  that  lie  was  only  an  auxiliary,  and  that  the  T^^^forra 
leaiJors  who  represented  Johannesbui^  were  the  principaLs.  As  wo 
now  know,  it  was  not  cowardice  but  the  fact  that  tlie  itMiuisito  anns 
and  nmnumition  had  not  anivcd,  and  tliat  the  most  important  active 
step  in  the  llovolutionary  programme  had  been  frustrated  by  the 
nddenly  awiikened  ^igilanoe  of  Fketoria,  that  xendeied  a  auooeeaful 
ining  at  Johanneabuig,  at  the  moment,  impfaotioaUe.  The  truth  ia, 
Jameaon  and  Ua  offioera  completely  undervalued  the  fighting  power  of 
the  lk>crs,  and  in  their  eagerness  looked  upon  success  as  a  oertaintj. 
Stnuning,  like  greyhounds  in  the  leash,  they  at  last  broke  away,  or, 
to  uiae  Mr.  lihodes'  own  metaphor,  Jameson  took  the  bit  in  hie  mouth 
and  bolted. 

•  The  serious  consequences  of  JaniesonV  cj  ror  of  judgment  mu.st 
not,  of  course,  make  us  forgot  the  fact  that  this  is  the  single  blemish 
on  an  otiienriae  flawleas  reooid — a  record  of  distinguished  services 
in  Bhodaaia,  both  before  and  after  the  downfall  Lobengda,  of 
daiing  imtiatiTO,  of  wiae  and  taotfol  adminiafamtiop,  of  entirely 
unselfish  devotion  to  the  Imperial  idea  and  its  great  representative, 
his  horo  and  cliiof — Oeoil  Bhodea.  After  Mr.  Rhodes  there  is  no  one 
to  whom  lihodosia  owes  more  or  whom  Rhodesians  trust  more  com- 
pletely than  the  bravo  and  lovable  Tna7i  who  was  till  lately  their 
Administrator.  This  reminder  of  JamcBon's  ro<  oid  is  not  inmeoessary. 
b^eaiiul  probably  of  foreign  criticism,  and  anxi(ju.s  to  pi>so  as  impartial, 
the  offieial  world  in  England  ha^  treated  Jameson  and  his  ofKoers 
wHfc  atodied  aeverify.  ExoeflBiTe  aa  waa  tiie  sentence,  the  tefuaal 
of  the  neoeeaaiy  nuiaing  to  a  suffering  prisoner  waa  yet  more 
d]«gnK)efttl,  and  the  reluotanoe  to  open  the  prison  doofa  waa  little 
l>ett^'r. 

The  fact  that  Mr.CJhamborlaiu  undoubtedly  knew  of  the  miagovem- 
mont  and  diaoontent  at  Johannesbuxg,  and  of  the  probability  of  a 
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imliilioii,  ^Aich,  indeed,  liad  been  expected  aa  early  aa  1894,  when' 
Lord  Look  made  bia  piepamtiona  on  the  frontier,  and  also  the  &ot 
that  ISx.  Ghamheirlahi  nndoobtedly  peimitted  auch  prepaiationa 

against  certain  eventcudities,  as  tho  massing  of  Jameson's  men  on 
the  frontier,  has  led  some  people  to  jiimp  to  the  oonclusiGn  that  he  was 
privy  to,  and  responssiMo  for.  th(^  mid.  To  this  conclusion  additional 
colour  has  been  added  ])y  the  remarkable  circumstance  that  Mr. 
Fairfield  and  his  chief  fore.siw  exactly  at  the  critical  moment  the 
actual  situation  on  tho  Transvaal  borler,  whi(  h,  if  they  had  not  had 
aome  inkling  of  Jameaon's  preparations  and  their  puipose,  is  [>erha|)s 
the  moat  exiraoardinaiy  caae  of  dainroyanoe  on  zeeord. 

But  ihia  eonduBum,  thoogh  extremelj  natnral,  and  not,  cli  oonzae, 
at  all  impossible,  is  by  no  means  neoeaaary.  Mr.  Chainbeitlain  waa 
well  'within  his  rights  in  allowing  the  actual  preparations,  even  in 
equipping  a  force  to  rnter\-eno,  if  a  rising  took  place,  for  tho 
purpose  of  protectinp^  tlie  lives  and  property  of  British  subjects  at 
Johannesburg.  The  intended  ad\auce  of  Jameson's  cohunn,  after 
a  rising  liad  taken  plate,  with  the  approval  of  the  High  Com-- 
niissiouer,  and  of  the  Cape  rreniier,  would  have  been  perfectly 
legitimate,  and,  like  Lord  Loeh's  propoaed  interfontion  in  1894, 
would  bftve  been  supported  by  the  Imperial  authorify.  The  head- 
atrong  and  unauthoriaed  adTsnoe  of  Jameaon'a  column,  aa  it' 
actually  took  place,  when  the  rising  had  been  given  up,  waa 
aa  entarely  different  matter.  A  legitimate  and  authorised  inter- 
vention by  Jameson's  force  is  the  only  inten^ention  with  which  Mr. 
Chamberlain  seems  likely  to  have  l>een  really  connected,  and  his 
connection  with  this  intenention,  had  it  taken  place,  would  be,  if 
established,  in  no  way  outside  his  jwwer  or  to  his  discredit.  What 
are  called  the  preparations  for  the  raid  were  really  the  preparations 
for  an  intervention  iHiidh  might  haTe  been  justifiable  and  legitimate, 
but  whidi  never  took  place.  With  these  preparations  Mir.  Bhodes  also 
mnat  be  identified.  And  while,  of  oouzae,  Mr.  Bhodea  had  another  and 
leaa  defensible  purpose  in  his  mind,  as  a  result  of  tho  legitimate  inter- 
vention, there  is  nothing  to  show  that  he  intended  or  had  an^'thing  to 
do  with  the  raid  in  which  those  preparations  arttially  ended.  There 
is,  on  the  contrary,  much  eonvinoinfr  cvidonco  to  j)rove  that  he  was 
strongly  opposed  to  any  .such  jnuri  t'dingH.  A\'e  have,  for  instance, 
his  dejected  and  broken-down  condition  after  receiving  Jameson's 
tel^nun  of  Beoember  29th,  beginning,  "  shall  leave  for  Transvaal 
to-nighl"  This  ia  Mr.  Sdhreinei^a  evidence  xBOtaded  in  the  Cape 
Polioe  Book,  and  to  it  mig^t  be  added  the  aa  jet  unpufaliahed 
evidence  of  those  who  were  witih  ISi.  Rhodes  at  the  time. 

"The  impression  made  on  my  miml,"  says  Mr.  Sohreiner, " waa 
that  Mr.  Tihodes  at  the  time  absolutely  (li.«<approved  of  Jameson  going 
in."   Mr.  Rhodes,  moreover,  tried  at  once  to  stop  Jameeon.  And 
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although  Mr.  Stovens,  who  tried  to  semi  the  telegram.  <  oukl  not  get 
through  to  Mafeking  or  Pitsani,  the  telegram  itself  exists,  and  is 
important  evidence  on  this  point.  "  On  no  account  whatever  must 
you  move.  I  most  strongly  obje<'t  to  tiuch  a  course."  The  telegram 
ends  thus,  and  was  sent  from  (iroot  Sohuur  immediately  on  the 
receipt  of  Jameson's  telegram  of  December  29th.  Coramuuicatiou 
waa  not  xe-eatabliBhed  till  December  SOth,  and  then  it  was  xaekm  to 
send  the  telegram,  as  Jamescm  -was  ahready  far  advanced  into  the 
Transvaal.  So  absorbed  was  Mr.  Bhodes  in  Jameaon*s  danger,  that 
he  never  gave  a  thought  to  the  good  impression  the  telegram  would 
hn\e  made  for  himself,  even  though  it  never  reached  its  destination. 

Tlie  one  thing  against  "Slv.  liliodes,  as  regards  the  actual  liaid,  is 
the  fact  that  in  the  matter  of  tlio  Proclamation,  and  in  other  proposed 
iTiodes  of  action,  ho  did  not  empliasize  his  condemnation  of  Kis  lieu- 
tenant. This  appears  to  have  sprung  partly  from  the  state  nf  loUapse 
into  which  he  fell  imder  tlie  stimning  shock  of  the  fatal  news  that 
Jameson  had  taken  the  bit  in  his  teeUi  and  bolted,  but  chiefly  from  a 
generous  feeling  for  his  old  friend,  whidi  made  him  anxious  not  only 
to  have  no  part  in  oondemning  him,  but  to  shield  him  and  give  him  a 
chance,  even  at  the  expense  of  himself. 

Mr.  Schreiner's  evidence  is  throughout  to  this  effect.  Mr.  Uho<le» 
evidently  desired  to  take  as  much  of  the  hlame  on  himself  as  he 
could.  A  less  large  and  generous  nature  would  have  tak^-u  (  are  to 
safeguard  himself,  hut  Mr.  Itliodes  thou<;]it  only  of  standing  hy  liis 
impetuous  comrade,  of  not  making  the  situation  worse  for  liis  old 
friend  by  drowning  him.  **  Poor  old  Jameson,"  he  said  to  Mr. 
Sehruner,  twenty  yean  we  have  been  friends  and  now  he  goes  in 
and  ruins  me.  I  oannot  hinder  him.  I  cannot  go  and  destroy  him.*' 
As  regards  the  actual  raid,  if  Mr.  Bhodes,  hy  pubHdy  disowning 
Jameson,  had  sho\s-n  that  promptness  in  self-preservation  which 
characterized  Mr.  Chaml>erlain  he  had  time  to  save  himself,  hut  he 
thought  only  of  his  nld  friend,  and  tried,  at  any  cost  to  himself,  to 
prescrAc  liim.  These  considerations,  wliich  plainly  sujtjily  the  trn^ 
explanation,  leave  Mi".  Rhodes  in  a  position  in  which  any  fair-minded 
English  jury  would  acquit  him,  if  tried  ou  the  chaige  of  re6j[H)iisihility 
for  the  iUegitimata  raid  which  actually  took  place,  of  which  he  com- 
pletely disapprored,  which  he  tried  to  stop,  and  with  which  he  is  in 
no  way  pers^Dall^  oonnected. 

Briefly,  the  important  point  to  he  noted  hy  the  public  is  this — to 
cArefully  <listinguish  between  the  illegitimate  and  imauthorised  raid 
whidi  aotuully  to(»k  place — and  the  legitimate  intervention,  hased  nn 
the  jioli(y  of  L<jrd  Loch,  and  practii-ally  not  discountenancc^l  hy  Mr. 
(lianiherlain,  wliirh  was  to  have  taken  place  only  after  a  rising  at 
J  olianneshurg  had  justilicd  such  intervention.  Tliat  other  ohject» 
would  have  been  served  hy  this  legitimate  intervention  in  no  way 
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removgg  the  iact  that  its  panmary  purpose,  the  lertotatioii  of  oardor  at 
Johanneebing,  would  Iwve  remained  perfectly  jnriifiable.  It  may  be 
well  here  to  remind  Mr.  (liamlwrlain  of  the  (lifltinction  drawn  by  a 
fonner  Foreign  Minister,  Ixnrd  Joliu  Kussoll,  between  justifiable  and 
unjustifiuLlp  invaMoD  ;  *'  A  movement  sut-h  as  that  Walker  attempted 
in  South  -Vmeriea  ....  witli  no  liigher  object  in  view  than  his 
own  selfi^li  interests  is  one  ca.'^e ;  but  a  patriot  figliting  for  the 
indejxjndent'o  of  liis  country  is  quite  anotlier  case."  The  patriot  referred 
to  is  Garibaldi  advancing  into  Sidly,  whose  raid,  not  Walker's, 
JameKm't  xaid  reMmiUes. 

A  Secretary  of  State  must,  of  course,  observe  tiie  deoenciee,  and, 
like  OaTonr  in  Italy,  must  not  compromise  the  flag ;  but  Mr. 
Chamberlain  woidd  win  credit,  not  condemnation,  in  England,  by 
openly  aTOwing  his  symfwithy  with  the  struggle  for  freedom  at  Johan- 
nesburg and  the  !ittem]>t  to  establish  representative  Government 
there,  for  a  Secretary  "f  State  sliould  he  ashamed  to  sit  unmoved 
when  British  subjects  are  siifferinfi;  from  a  legislati<iu  wliicli  is  intoler- 
able to  free  men,  and  would  be  im}K>88ible  if  England  insisted  upon 
her  li^ts  aa  Suzerain  Power,  and  intimated  finnly  that  the  spirit  as 
weU  as  Hho  letter  of  the  London  Conyention  must  be  obeevred. 

But  after  all,  though  the  attitude  of  Mr.  Ghambeilain  to  the  revo- 
lution at  Johannesburg  is  important,  the  really  important  matter  is 
the  position,  in  the  Hfjlit  <>f  the  full  facts  which  will  be  disclosed 
before  the  Select  Connnittee,  of  Mr.  Rhodes.  No  man  living  had  de- 
served so  well  of  the  Empire  up  to  the  time  of  the  occurrences  that 
will  be  the  subject  of  the  approaching  ParliamentarA'  Inquiry.  Ho 
had  dreamed  the  dream  of  Empire  to  tlio  North,  and  he  had  laboure<l 
perseveringly  till  he  brought  about  its  magnificent  and  once  alto> 
gether  improbable  realisation.  He  had  in  the  meantiiiie  drawn 
togedier  the  two  races  in  South  Africa,  tiie  English  and  Dutch.  He 
had  hoped  to  build  up  gradually  a  United  South  Africa,  to  the 
completion  of  which  the  retrogresrive  Government  at  Pretoria,  with 
Germany  in  the  badcground,  was  the  last  obstacle,  an  obstacle 
whicli  was  every  day  assuming  more  formidable  dimensions.  That 
wjus  his  jwsition  in  1890.    Wh:it  is  his  position  to-day 

His  position,  I  think,  after  we  have  made  full  allowance  for  the 
incaution  and  excessive  eagerness  with  which  he  pursued  an  object  in 
itself  altogether  oommendable,  the  unification  of  South  Africa  by  the 
establishment  d  freedom  in  the  Transvaal,  may  be  summarised  by 
saying  that  whOe  he  has  lost  siMnefhing  of  his  reputaticoi  as  a  carelnl 
and  far-seeing  statesman,  he  has  gained  by  our  fuller  knowledge  of 
him  as  a  man.  His  offence  amounts  to  this  :  that,  in  addition  to 
helping  the  revolutionary  movement,  he  pushed  Lord  Loch's  policy 
to  questionable  extremes.  Lord  Lodi,  in  18f>4,  expe<'fing  a  revolution 
at  Johannesburg,  assembled  the  Bechuonoland  police  on  the  frontiei 
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for  the  purpose  of  moving  them  iu  to  Johaiui€sburg  to  provide 
niMdtey  proteotkm  lor  tbe  Hvee  and  property  of  Biilldi  'nilyjeots. 
And'eim  Mr.  Glumliexlamlart  Eelxmaiy  said,  that  had  fbere  been  a 
oonnectabn  between  the  muaDg  of  the  police  and  the  xevoliktionaiy 

plot '  at  Johannesburg,  this  would  have  given  no  caiiBc  to  interfere ; 
in  other  words,  he  praoticallj  endoned  Loxd  Looh^s  policy:  Mr. 
Rhodes,  too,  massed  the  polit'e  A^th  a  view  to  protecting  life  and 
property,  but  also  with  a  xory  natural  ^'iew  of  advancing  the  success 
of  the  revolutionary  movement.  And,  fnrthmnore,  he  helped  that 
movement  with  money,  advie<>,  and  material  to  the  best  of  his  power. 
That,  in  his  eagerness  to  unite  South  Africa,  and  in  his  willingness 
to  i$ke  all  riaks  for  England,  ho  ignored  the  impropriety  of  hia  action 
JB.  the  enm  of  his  very  pazdonaUe  <rftenoe.  His  ejTes  fixed'  on  the 
great  end  already  in  view,  he  gave  too  little  heed  to  the  means 
and  lihe  material  he  employed,  and  Ids  prestige  has  suffered  by  the 
failure.  Yet  to  ocmpar^  the  services  of  Cecil  Rhodes  to  the  services 
of  Warren  1  Listings  is  reasonable  enough,  although  to  compare 
the  former's  pardonable  and  generous  rashness  ■with  the  ruthless 
injustii-e  and  oppression  of  the  great  Governor-General,  is  mani- 
festly' preposterous.  Ilail  Mr.  Rhodes  been  more  cautious,  had  he 
ooniyited  Ms  own  safety  and  let  otibers  do  the  work,  while  he  was 
oontbut  to  know  nothing  ol  their  movements,  he  would'  hiiTe  been 
in  what,  I  take  it,  is  the  dightly  awkward,  but  on  the  whole  secure, 
position  of  Mr,  Chamberlain  ;  hut  the  purity  of  his  motive,  the  motive' 
which  has  been  the  steady  inspiration  of  his  life's  work,  the  eipansion 
and  consolidation  of  the  Empire,  will  not  bo  questioned  by  any  un- 
prejudiced and  well-informed  man.  The  more  exliaustive  the  inquiry, 
the  more  apparent  will  it  be,  that  a  single-hearted  devotion  to  his 
coimtry  was  the  moving  force  behind  all  Mr.  Rhodes  did,  and  he 
would  probably  admit  himself  that  he  did  much  that  was  rash,  though 
he'  eortainlj  ^d  nothing  that  was  sordid  or  dishonourable.  At  the 
same  titne  it  must  here  be  remembered  that  Jb.  Bhodee,  the  man  in 
tiie  ^p  to'  champion  tike  interests  of  the  Eaipire  in  South  AErioa, 
found  himself  pitted  against  President  Kruger  and  his  Boers,  who 
had  already  repeatedly  used  such  means  as  the  successful  filibustering 
expedition  to  seize  territory  in  Zululand,  and  the  unsuccessful  attempt.s 
on  Bechuanaland  and  Rhodesia.  Tliese  njugh-and-ready  methods  of 
diplomacy  are,  of  course,  luisuited  to  Em-ope  and  ajtpalling  to  Downing 
Street,  but  have  been  effective  enough,  and,  when  employed  by  Presi- 
eni  Kruger  to  our  disadvantage,  have  been  readily  condoned  by  us 
n  Sontii  Aliica.  E&nce  England  did  not  resent  the  seising  by  the 
Boers  of  a  big  slioe  of  Zululand,  md  esacted  no  indemniiy  froim  the 
Boer  xaadeis  of  Bechuanaland,  Mr.  Rhodes,  pardonably  enough,  did  not 
consider  that  a  considerable  development  of  Tjord  Loch's  accredited 
polioy  (d  employing  a  police  force  to  protect  life  and  property  during 
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a  revolution  at  Johannesburg  would  be  seriously  regarded  afi  a 
filibustering  raid,  while  he  looked  to  su(  (  es8  to  excuse  the  irregidarity. 

the  revolution  already  begun,  Jameson's  intervention  would  not 
have  been  nufundantood  and  would  have  been  condoned,  but  as  that 
iatemntiim  aotoalfy  took  place,  its  inevitable  fisilure  spelt  min  for 
•11  oomoenied,  and  duelly  for  Mr.  Bliodes. 

Of  oourse  he  had  known  this  risk  all  along — for  he  is  too  feff-siglitrd, 
too  sagacious  in  bis  oaloulation  of  eventualities,  not  to  have  considered 
the  consequenees  of  failure  as  vrc]]  ns  oi  sncfosH.  Ho  had  oounted  the 
oost^  and  wh^n  failure  stnn'd  hiui  in  the  face  lio  km '^v  what  it  meant. 
It  meant  tho  loss  of  that  political  nswudoncy  whicli  luid  hfcn  the  work 
of  a  lifetime,  and  the  loss  perliaps  of  the  CharU-r  itself.  Notliing  but 
tiw  oiMfMaa.  Hiat  Braaideiit  Emger  was  an  adt«nary  whom  he 
OQuld  ovqroome  in  no  othw  way,  nothing  but  the  conviotion  tiiat 
Beclin  was  getting  into  position  behind  IVetoria,  and  that  the  com- 
bination  would  be  too  strong  for  him,  would  have  induced  Mr.  Bhodes 
to  risk  all  upon  a  single  move.  For  what  he  risked  was  nothing  less 
than  his  own  unique  position  in  South  Afrii  a,  his  hard-won  headship 
at  the  Capf,  his  headship  in  Rhodesia,  his  great  reputation  in  Eng- 
land and  in  the  {  iviliseil  world.  Mr.  Tlho^los  is,  his  friends  have  long 
knoMTi,  a  daring  and  resolute  man,  but  he  never  did,  I  think,  a  mure 
courageous  thing,  he  certainly  never  risked  more  for  the  Empire,  than 
vrhen  he,  tiie  CSiqpe  T^ramier,  decided  aotiTelj  to  aid  the  Befbnn  party 
to  owtthfow  the  despotism  of  President  Kmger  in  the  l^nnsvaaL 
The  mk  he  took  not  for  the  sake  of  gain  to  himself  but  to  England, 
iTBB  aimfdy  the  loss  of  ever}-thing  that  he  prised  most,  and  certainly 
reveals  a  capacity  for  self-sacrifice  which  few  would  have  imagined 
oonld  exist  in  this  masterful  giant  of  finanee  and  polities. 

When  ^fr.  KluKles,  early  this  year,  after  a  flying  visit,  suddenly 
left  Kngland  for  Rhodesia,  his  departuw  was  freely  ( riti*  i^ed  in  the 
press  and  attributed  not  obscurely  to  lack  of  mural  coui-ago.  At  a 
later  date  Mr.  Bhodes's  chief  joumalistio  enemies  took  to  harping 
pewistenfly  on  Hie  same  string.  Cowaidioe,  mcoal  and  physical 
eowwdioe^  was  the  aeensation.  He  has  sneaked  back  to  South  Africa 
and  ''harks  about  in  Matabeleland  .<nirrounded  by  a  body  guard,"  was 
the  aaaertion  of  the  chivalrous  Mr.  Labouohere;  nor  were  weightier 
journals  backward  in  making  the  flame  dMn»g«"g  diarge  of  cowardice 
in  equally  insulting  language. 

The  charge  is  interesting  and  instruetive  beiaus«»  it  hixA  l»eeii  tested 
since  it  was  made  by  an  unexpected  array  of  factj*.  Er  })e(tf  Her' 
ctUem.  We  may  do  worse  than  estimate  the  chaimter  of  this  much- 
maligned  Englishman  by  the  way  he  comes  out  from  his  trial  on  this 
oonfldently  made  charge.  During  mora  than  one  action  of  the  fleroe 
OHnpaign  in  Bhodesia  he  was  to  be  found,  like  his  friend- Gordon, 
whew  the  fire  was  hottest,  unarmed  and  nnoonoefmed.  Then,  when 
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tlie  efforts  of  the  troops  fo  dislodge  tlio  stubborn  Mutabele  rebels 
from  thoir  fastnesses  in  tlio  Matoppo  ]Iills  had  proveil  ineffectual, 
Mr.  Ilhodes  moved  up  and  cm  anipod  flose  to  the  range.  It  was  while 
ihw  encamped  that  a  rare  ()]i]u)rtunity  arrived  of  showing  tlie  stuff  of 
which  he  is  made.  The  natives  were  holding  a  great  ludaba  or 
Council  in  the  hilU  a  lew  miles  off,  and  Buggested  that  "Mx.  Bhodes 
might  oome  to  them  as  tiiej  were  afindd  to  oome  to  him.  Ifr.  Ithodes 
at  <moe  decided  to  go,  and  yreat  with  Colmhrander  and  two  others. 
An  enterprise  of  pith  and  moment,  for  the  risk  of  treachery  was 
great,  and  the  Indsha  might  have  easily  proved  a  death-trap. 
Mr.  Khodes  went,  as  usual,  \inarmed.  The  fact  that  he  tru8t<'d 
them  and  canir-  unarmed,  convinced  tlio  Indunas  that  he  had  peace 
in  liin  heart.  They  laid  tlieir  trouhlcs  Ijcfore  him,  and  after  he 
had  heard  them  patiently,  he  stenily  took  thcni  to  task  for  tlieir  mur- 
ders of  women  and  children.  There  i»  something  really  magnificent 
in  this  scene,  in  which  a  great  roproeontative  Englishman  oomes,  mi- 
aimed  and  migoaided,  into  the  lair  of  a  savage  zaoe,  at  hay  and 
desperate,  and  overawes  them  by  his  perfect  fearlessness,  and  wins 
them  by  his  s}Tnpathy,  his  fsimess,  and  his  generosity.  "My  father, 
greatest  of  chiefs,  you  have  trusted  us  and  we  have  spoken.  We 
are  all  here,  and  our  voice  is  the  voice  of  the  nation.  We  give  you 
one  word.  It  is  peace;  the  war  is  over."  Such  was  the  striking 
summing  up  of  one  of  the  Indunius.  "  (  hie  of  those  scenes  in  life 
that  make  it  worth  living,''  was  the  comment  of  the  hero  of  the  scene 
himself.  Another  of  Mr.  !Rhodes's  characteristics  in  addition  to  this 
soUent  cihanoteristio  of  dauntlen  coinage,  oomes  out  loniihly  here, 
I  mean  the  wisdom  and  tact  of  his  method  in  dealing  idth  the 
natives.  His  method  is  hased  <m  the  very  simple  loot  that  Mr.  ^Rhodes 
helieves  in  our  common  humanity,  treats  the  KafBis  as  men,  talks  with 
them  as  a  man  with  men  ;  and  tru.sts  himself  among  them  unarmed, 
confident  that  tliis  trust  of  liis  will  insjiire  trust  in  them.  Contrast 
with  this  humane  and  reasonable  bearing  of  Mr.  Rhodes  towanls  the 
natives,  the  natural  but  regrettable  bearing  of  that  fine  sportsman 
Mr.  Selous,  as  displayed  iu  hi.s  latest  book,  The  Kaffirs,  whom  we 
sought  to  destroy  with  as  little  compunction  aa  thongfa  th^  were  a 
pack  of  wild  dogs,"  are  *'not  men  andhrotiiers;  hat  monsteis  in  human 
Bhape,ihat  ought  to  he  shot  down  mercilessly  like  wild  dogs  or  hysenas." 
I  can  only  glance  at  the  last  Indaba  between  Mr.  Rhodes,  Earl  Grey 
(who  has  done  so  much  admirable  administiative  work  in  Ilhodesia), 
and  the  Matoppo  chiefs  at  Mr.  Rhodes's  camp  near  the  Matojipop. 
Mr.  Rhodes,  at  the  close  of  the  ludaba,  when  he  had  finally  won  over  the 
rebel  chiefs,  said," Mr.  ( 'olcnlimnder  undlliavo  now  lived  two  inoiitlis 
among  you.  I  was  advised  to  f  ear  you  and  live  among  the  white  iinj>is. 
I  said  '  No,  I  will  live  among  my  children  and  cany  no  arms  in  my 
hand.*   We  look  to  you  to  be  good,  and  will  forget  the  past  The 
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LidimM  must  prove  their  loyalty.  I  du  uot  believe  they  wUl  fight 
agftin."  Here  fbora  woe  loud  ocim  of  Chiel  and  Eatlier."  **  It  is 
mil  ri£^t»  Eatheir.*'  Well  miglit  they  regard  bun  as  a  peaoemaker, 
Mthe  Inill  tliat  aepaiatee  the  fighting  hnUa,"  as  they  pietmeaquely 
phrased  it. 

Sympathetic,  jtut,  generous,  humane  are  the  epithets  that  properly 
l»elonj2^  to  such  statesiuansliip  us  this,  thf*  statesmanship  of  a  real  ruler 
of  men,  and  I  pity  the  ciitic  wlio  is  unable  to  perceive  it.  1  may  point 
out  here  that  these  words  of  Mr.  Rhodes  refer  to  what  has  not  boon 
generally  observed,  an  additional  and  very  convincing  proof  of  hi« 
hig^  ooaiage.  It  required  a  stout  heart  to  ride  to  the  first  Gbeat 
Indaham  the  Mstoppos,  whenoe  eeoape,  if  there  was  tnaohsiy,  would  he 
impoflsihle^  Irat  that  iiw  a  lesser  test  of  ooQiage  1^  iisr  than  d^^ 
to  encamp  without  guards  or  weapons  for  those  long  weeks  on  the 
edge  ol  the  Katoppos,  where  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  the  hostile 
natives  from  rushing  the  tmpi'otected  camp  any  night  they  pleased  and 
killing  the  Grreat  White  Chief,  except  the  influence  of  his  presence 
among  them  and  his  fearless  trust  in  their  good  will.  For  two  months 
Mr.  Rhodes  thus  dwelt  imarmed  on  the  edge  of  the  hills,  and  gradually, 
with  marvellous  patience,  tact,  kindness,  and  wisdom,  won  the  confidence 
of  the  Tndnnas  and  induced  them  to  make  peaoe  and  oome  down  from 
the  fastnemei^  iriienoe  it  had  he«i  found  impossLUe  to  dislodge  tiiem. 
No  man  whose  oourage  was  not  of  the  very  highest  temper  oonld  have 
fucoessfidly  stood  the  long  strain  of  so  protracted  and  so  severe  an 
OfdeaL  In  simple  trutli  this  annus  nn'rnbi7i«,  while  it  began  b>' 
showing  us  Mr.  Khodcs  in  tlie  depths  of  dejection  and  adversity,  ends 
by  proving  him  to  all  that  have  cyo.s  to  see,  to  be  a  gi-eat<3r  man  and 
a  better  man  than  any  but  a  few  persistent  hero-worshippers  had  sup- 
posed. This  then  is  tlie  position  of  Mr.  Khodes  to-day.  He  luis 
risen  through  great  trials  to  a  higher  position  than  he  occupied  before 
hiafall;  he  has  made  himself  known  in  his  real  Qharaoter  to  the  "Rnglish 
and  Dntoh  in  Bhodesia,  hy  sharing  their  diifioulties  and  dangers,  and 
the  trust  and  devotion  of  the  llhodosians  is  his  reward.  His  faith  in 
the  futiure  of  Rhodesia  has  inspired  the  settlers,  while  he  has  beoome 
the  trusted  father  and  friend  of  the  rebel  Indunas,  to  whom  they  come 
for  council  and  help  in  their  tmubles ;  and  thus  plain  Cecil  Rhodes,  tlie 
humane  and  heroic  pa«  iticator  of  Rhodesia,  stripped  of  all  his  official 
titles,  will  return  to  England  a  more  commanding  personality,  one  that 
better  deserves  the  adinu-ution  and  confidence  of  his  oountiymeu,  than 
the  auooeiBMBremier  who  ruled  OTsrSonth  Africa  from  Oapetown  this 
time  last  jear.  Those  of  us  whose  faith  in  Oeoil  Bhodes  remained 
imriiaken,  "vAum  lus  lepntaticm  was  in  tiie  mize  and  the  hostile  press 
overwhelmed  him  with  misrepresentation  and  abuse,  have  now  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  <  >ur  faith  justified,  our  estimate  of  his  highquali- 
tiea  proved  truey  and  this  strong  Englishman,  this  lepresentatiTe  South 
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Afnoan,  raised  to  tiie  pontiooi  we  have  all  along  daamed  for  him,  as 
not  only  our  one  great  Colonial  stateenum,  and  the  chief  among  the 
makem  of  England's  Bminxe  in  oar  time,  hot  as  in  himself  •  reallj 

great  man. 

His  (larinp-  atf^'Tiij't  to  aid  the  revolution  at  Johaniicsburg  will  be 
reatUly  forgiven  him  in  England,  as  the  pnhliti  realises  not  only  the 
lofty  patriotism  whidi  was  the  motive  of  his  somewhat  irregidar 
action,  but  also  tlio  narrow  and  ill-defined  nature  of  tJie  line  which 
separated  the  sympithy  and  enoouragement  that  were  permissihle 
ficom  tiie  sympathy  and  enoooragemsnt  that  were  not 

I  haye  now  ecmsidBced  th»  position  of  ICr.  Bhodes  towasds  the 
BevoLutionary  morement  and  the  Raid  and  the  position  whieh  a 
survey  of  his  oazeer  in  genotd,  and  of  this  year's  work  in  Rhodesia 
in  partioolar,  will  give  him  in  the  judgment  of  English  Imperialists — 
that  is  of  the  majority  of  the  nation.  There  remains  the  position  of 
Mr.  Rhodes  at  tlie  Caj>t'.  Tliere  is  little  doubt  that,  while  a  section 
of  tlie  Cape  public  and  tlie  Capo  Press  still  shows  itself  unforgiving, 
the  greater  part  of  the  people  will  find  a  voice  for  their  feelings  in 
the  address  of  weloome  whidi  will  be  presented  to  him,  hefore  the 
puhUoation  of  tiiis  artiole)  hy  the  Uayor  of  Oapetovm;  nor  would  it 
aigoe  ezoessive  optimiam  to  predict  that  when  Ifr.  Bhodei  haa 
established,  after  his  railways  are  up,  a  reign  of  progress  and 
prosperity  in  Rliodesio,  he  will  find  that  he  has  regained  insensibly 
his  old  position  of  aapreme  inflnenoe  at  the  Cape  and  in  South 
Africa. 

Imperialist. 
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Thk  Republic  of  Andorra  is  the  uutieut  Transvaal  of  the  P^Tenoes. 
Fur  at  least  eight  centuries  it  has  maintained  its  independence  by  the 
mutual  jealouiiies  of  two  great  niees.  Notched  between  the  frontiers 
of  France  and  Spain  it  belongs  to  neither,  but  carefully  divides  its 
aUegianoebetwemfhe  Eronoh  Breaident  aoda  Spaiu^  jAko 
the  Tnmsnulr  it  preaents  a  steady  zeostanoe  to  modem  ideas  and 
improTODenta.  In  the  midat  of  the  miHtmam  of  Eviope  it  poaBeaaea 
no  atanding  army.  On  the  borders  of  a  State  wbere  age  and  youth 
have  equal  political  j  n\ilege8,  it  maintains  a  system  of  patriarchal 
government  which  Ix  longs  to  an  earlier  age.  The  oldest  Republic  in 
Kuropc,  Andorra  Bniilcs  on  the  extravagances  and  caprices  of  its 
mighty  neighbour ;  tliough  it  still  pays  a  tribute  of  niouey,  it  retidus 
its  independence  of  mind.  Like  the  Transvaal,  again,  it  maintains  a 
peFOfitent  warfare  against  the  modern  spirit  of  exploitation  and  speeu- 
lation.  Alone  of  nSk  the-  eonntriee  of  Etmq^  it  poaaeaaea  no  roads. 
Threatened,  time  after  time  with  the  deaigna  Erench  oompany- 
pcomoten,  it  haa  soooeaafuUj  defied  them.  It  lefoaea  to  heoome  a 
second  Monaco.  Wedded  to  pastoral  pursuits,  Andona  has  hitherto 
held  at  arm's  length  both  the  gamblers  and  the  miners.  And  so  these 
stTmly  Republicans,  the  Montenegrins  of  the  Pyrenees,  cling  to  tlieir 
narrow  domain,  xmique  survivors  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  fly  in 
amber"  of  the  nKxlem  Eiu-opean system — a  rare  *'i>olitiuil  curiosity 
left  to  us  by  the  caprice  of  a  Napoleon,  to  be  the  pride  and  joy  of  the 
madem  oonstitatianal  antiquarian. 

Snoh  a  ooontiy  aeemed  as  worth  invaaion  aa  the  Tnuisvaal,  and  Br. 
Jameaon  hunaelf  coold  not  have  been  amitten  with  a  more  over- 
powwing  ambition  than  we»  yrhen  we  found  ourselveB — a  party  of 
three — during  the  post  simimer,  on  the  borders  of  Andorra.  We  had 
started  from  England  with  a  vague  design  of  crossing  the  Pyrenees 
from  east  to  west — from  the  Mediterruneun  to  the  Atluutie.  We  had 
traversed  tlie  ca.stei-n  part  and  climLed  the  Carlitte  ;  and  now  -iVndorra 
lay  a  roadless  obstacle  of  100  squares  miles  acros>s  our  track.  The 
smaller  maps  obtainable  in  England  had  bristled  with  diiEculties,  and 
thedoaeetpemaal  didnot  zeTeal  to  nathe  mode  of  exit  onthe  weatem 
aide  of  Andona.  But  now  on  the  spot  we  had  obtained  the  ma^ 
published  bj  Hachette  under  the  aapernaon  of  the  Erendh  Miwiatw: 
of  the  Xotaiior,  and  our  ambition  had  risen  with  our  knowledge.  Our 
scheme  now  was  to  enter  Andorra  by  the  Port  d'Embalire,  emerging  by 
San  Julia ;  and  thence  to  make  our  way  across  the  Spanish  side  of 
the  Pyrenees  to  the  French  watering-place  Bagn^r^  de  Lu(^on. 
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Andomi  lUi'lf  fonns  an  equilateral  triangle  of  about  20  miles,  fixed 
like  a  brick  in  a  child's  puzzle  right  in  the  very  centre  of  the  Eastern 
P^i-euees.  We  calculated  that  hy  the  paths  whidi  the  big  maps 
revealed  ve  ooald  obkmb  AncUnrn  itself  in  two  dajn^  and  amve  at 
Bogn^ne  in  taia^na  thiee— maldng,  with  days  of  lepose,  a  week 
away  from  roads  and  Imtter.  We  reduced  our  luggage  to  an  eaqr 
burden  for  a  mule— two  T}Tolese  ruoksaos — and  took  a  small  Mum- 
mer}' tent  for  use  in  ease  of  aocidonta.  We  also  took  a  tin  of  Keating's 
powder. 

When  I  come  to  consider  the  cavalcsade  which  started  out  in  th<» 
early  nioniing  from  Porte  on  Thursday,  August  27th,  1890,  tlu?  Jainc- 
Bou  analogy  fades.  Fourteen  hours  of  the  previous  day  had  been 
^ent  in  climlnng,  and  in  tiie  weaknew  of  the  eTening  that  followed 
we  had  engaged  four  mules  and  muleteers  to  await  us  on  the  following 
morning.  With  the  men  themselves  I  have  no  fault  to  iBnd,  but  their 
chargers  bad  entered  our  service  under  a  misleading  alias.  Of  the 
four,  three  were  horses  of  a  scraggy  build,  and  uncertain  temper. 
Mounted  on  these  and  followed  by  our  nondescript  brigade  of  mule- 
teers, our  approach  did  not  suggest  the  lighting  of  beacons  or  the 
de8i>atch  of  the  fiery  ctoss.  The  oldest  Andon-an  might  regard  om* 
invasion  with  complacency,  especially  if  he  contemplated  the  series  of 
equine  war-dauoes  with  which  one  of  our  steeds  again  and  again 
imperilled  the  life  of  the  least  equestrian  member  of  the  party.  In 
order  to  enter  the  valley  of  Andoacia  from  the  Erenoh  Eastern 
Pyreneea,  it  is  neoessazy  to  oroes  two  passes.  The  flzst  is  a  low  pass 
called  the  Col  dePuymorens.  The  road  asoendsfrom  Porte  in  gigantic 
zigzags  to  a  refuge  built  by  the  French  Government  at  the  top.  We 
ignored  the  zigTUigs,  struck  into  the  old  road,  now  a  chaos  of  boulders. 
do\Mi  which  winter  toiTonts  find  theii"  way,  and  up  which  our  honses 
now  clambered,  with  inuiiy  cxj)ressioii8  and  symptoms  of  disgust. 
The  Pyrenean  horse  is  an  old  hand  at "  bluihng  "  the  foreign  invader. 
If  you  are  intimidated  by  his  variens  slips  into  tightening  the  rein,  he 
will  soon  thiow  most  of  tiie  woik  on  to  your  wrists.  If  you  ignore 
him  and  just  throw  the  reins  on  his  neck,  you  will  soon  find  that  he 
kuo\N  8  his  woxk  far  better  than  you  do,  and  has  not  the  smallest  inten- 
tion of  falling. 

Tt  was  over  an  hour  before  we  airived  at  the  summit  of  the  Col  de 
Pu^Tiiorens,  and  striking  off  to  the  left  over  givat  slojws  of  grass, 
interspersed  with  stones,  l^ade  farewell  to  the  road  for  many  a  day. 
That  e.xcellent  thoroughfare  sweeps  on  tlirough  llospitalet  to  Ax, 
imtil  it  reaches  the  valley  of  Southern  France.  We  now  entered  a 
conntxy  where,  lor  fifty  miles  as  the  orow  flies,  no  great  highway 
breaks  the  solitude  of  the  hills.  Weoeasedto  mount,a]idlorseveiral 
hours  we  now  rode  along  great  rolling  downs,  for  the  most  part  hidden 
in  huge  masses  of  cloud,  which  now  and  again  descended  on  U8>  and 
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enveloped  118  m  their  diilly  Iddi.  We  passed  the  IGne  of  Pajnuneiis 

and  descended  into  the  valley  d  the  Aridge — ^the 
at  this  point,  the  frontier  of  France  and  Andorra.  As  we  descended, 
a  mighty  view  of  mountains  began  to  reveal  itself  on  our  left,  great 
]>rof  ipitou8  peaks,  now  standing  oiit  with  their  fretted  edges  abruptly 
against  an  ftngr\'  sky,  and  now  buried  in  the  depths  of  somo  lowering 
cloud.  These  wen?  the  p^'aks  grouixnl  under  the  picturesquo  iianioof 
the  Pic  N^re — Negro  I'eak — and  the  Pic  de  la  Font  Negre — tlie 
Peak  of  the  Negro  Lake.  Binroely  anywhere  in  the  I*jfi<meaa  did'ire 
•ee  a  gronp  of  peaks  more  fseoinaiang  to  a  eUmliing  masL  Aooording 
to  ^nri  Passet,  yAunn.  yn  met  afterwazda  at  GaTaniie,  and  who 
impressed  us  iis  e:isily  the  first  among  Pyrenean  guides,  most  of  these 
peahe  hare  bc>en  climbed :  but  I  feel  oonfident  that  they  still  proeoht 
endless  fport  to  climbers  who  seek  new  outlets  for  their  energy. 

As  our  horses  waded  the  Ari^ge,  the  frontier  of  Andorra,  we 
took  off  our  hats  to  the  little  Republic,  which  does  not  harass  travellers 
with  any  vexatious  Custom  House — probably  because  the  Customs 
would  not  be  worth  collecting.  We  then  climbed  the  tedious  ascent 
of  the  Port  d'Emhalire,  the  gate  of  Andorra.  Like  most  of  the 
passsa  of  the  Pyrenees,  a  pnmd  lange  of  monntains  that  sooama  to 
dip  low,  the  Emhalire  Plus  Uea  high,  and  we  had  to  cHmh  neaily 
8,000  feet  Ix^fare  we  caught  sight  of  the  great  rolling  spaces  of 
Andorra  before  us,  and  looked  back  for  the  last  time  on  that  for- 
midable, blar  k,  raggcKl  range  of  peaks  which  guartls  at  this  point  the 
frontier  of  France.  From  licrc  the  path  descends  tlirough  a  long 
valley  calle<l  the  "  Valira  del  Orien  "  imtil  it  reaches  the  capital  of 
the  Bepublie.  There  is  no  question  as  to  route.  The  valley  forms 
ahnost  an  acnte  angle,  but  your  only  altematiTe  to  following  it  is  to 
cross  precipitous  peaks.  Li  this  oase,  as  often  in  tnrrel,  the  two 
sidea  of  the  triangle  are  shorter  than  tiie  third.  The  patii  rona  hj 
the  of  the  stream  called  the  YaiUis,  and  is  oharactoriied  1^ 
ilireotness  rather  than  smoothness.  The  vagaries  of  our  lu  rsos  passed 
the  limit  of  tolerance,  and  we  were  glad  to  find  relief  by  dismounting 
and  descending  on  foot  over  the  smooth  gniss  that  sloped  gently  into 
the  valley.  The  paths  of  Andorra  are  described  in  a  French 
prospectus,  to  which  1  shall  have  another  occasion  to  refer,  as  "stoned" 
'(en^ierria).  Tlie  expression  is  technically  accurate,  but  as  the  stones 
tee  mostly  left  in  a  casoal  way  by  passing  streams,  they  can  soaroely 
he  said  to  recall  the  thoughts  of  Macadam,  which  the  phrase  is 
calculated,  and  peihaps  designed,  to  suggest 

It  was  here  that  we  first  ohtained  our  first  view  of  Andorra,  and 
OTir  first  imjin  ssions  of  Andorran  scenerj'.  Let  me  anticipate  with  a 
few  words  as  to  its  general  clianicteristics.  (lencrally  speaking,  it  is 
just  the  secnfTV  of  a  small  slice  out  of  the  liighest  Tyrcnccs,  and  is 
to  be  classed  with  the  similar  scenery  that  we  saw  elsewhere  on  the 
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eastern  side  o£  the  range,  round  Porte  and  the  Corlitte.  Tha 
mountaans  ava  not  so  high  hore  as  further  west,  and  these  ia  ao 
'*elanial''  ioe  or  snow  to  orovn  the  green  landwapea of  the  lower 
ak^ea.  Aa  fc  whole,  the  Eastern  Pyieneeaaroeiitrftogdinaifly  treelaw. 
Tiiey  wen,  it  is  now  tiiooght,  dennded  of  tiieir  trees  in  the  thirteenth 
and  fourtoouth  oentuiy  by  the  pea^ntrv,  and  most  of  the  treea 
standing  to-day  are  the  result  of  recent  plantations.  Andorra  is  by 
no  means  ro  treeless  as  the  Cerdagne.  There  are  frequent  pino- woods, 
and  wo  did  not  see  there  any  of  those  vast  stonv  "desorta"  wliicli 
are  dlianK^teristic  of  tlio  cxtrcmp  l^^i.storn  INTonees.  The-  higlier 
slopcH  oi  the  mountains  form  gigautiu  pasture-gromids,  on  which  are 

vaafc  iloeka  of  aheep  and  herds  of  oattle  and  goats.  .Below  are 
grown  oom  and  maiae  on  every  available  patoh  of  tillage.  The  hig^ 
mountaiiia  here  aie  dotted  with  the  little  lakee  whioh  aie  found 
ererywhere  in  the  high  Pyieneeay  and  one  of  our  first  sights  on 
paanng  into  Andorra  was  the  apeotade  of  one  of  those  groat 
"Cirques"  into  which  the  moimtains  of  tliis  range  are  so  fond  of 
shaping  themselves — great  semioLrcles  of  mountains,  like  mighty 
amphitheatres,  without  a  gap  in  their  iron  walls.  For  tlie  rest,  the 
landsc-a^^ie  of  Andorra  is  fiill  of  (•onstant  change  and  variety.  The 
UU'lo  parties  of  hay-laden  mules  going  down  to  the  viilagest  the  red- 
eappM  peasantry  woridng  in  the  fields,  the  handsome  and  eheerfol 
women  laboriooaly  aifting  the  oom  and  calling  the  fowb  to  their 
food — all  lonn  a  oonalnat  prooesnon  of  new  and  ehanmng  pictares, 

ising  to  the  eye  and  ear. 

An  hour's  descent  along  the  valley  brought  us  to  the  hamlet  of 
Saldou,  which  is  not  one  of  the  six  "parishf>s  thai  liavo  a  share  in 
tlio  government  of  Andorra,  but  is  a  small  frontier  liamlet.  It  was 
not.  a  promising  introduction  into  the  Kej)ublic.  Five  hours'  joiu"- 
noying  had  roused  in  us  a  lively  hunger,  but  at  first  we  could  not 
•dotoct  in  the  little  group  of  humble  buildings  any  house  which. 
^suggested  the  idea  of  an  inn.  But  our  guides  led  the  mules  with 
oonviotion  into  the  oourtyaid  of  an  ample  dwelling,  witii  a  ouiioua 
mixture  of  the  pahioe  and  the  atable  in  its  general  appeaianoe.  We 
invaded  the  kitchen,  and  by  persevering  pressure  at  last  seonred  a 
meal.  The  toughness  of  the  cutlets  was  softened  by  himger;  tiie 
•omoKft  was  pronounced  delicious;  while  the  fluids  tliat  were  re- 
spociively  pnjsentad  to  us  as  wine  and  colFee  esc«}>ed  the  severe 
-condemnation  that  would  liave  overtaken  them  in  any  other  air. 
Lunch  over,  there  was  one  pretty  incident  which  quite  redeemed  the 
meal.  The  waiting-girl  suddenly  appeared  with  her  bands  full  of 
email  bunohea  of  mountain  oatnationa.  Theee  were  presented  to  ua 
with  a  smile,  to  oany  aa  a  memorial  of  our  halt  But  that  halt  waa 
not  destined  to  come  to  so  speedy  an  end.  While  we  were  lunching 
the  weather  had  gone  from  bad  to  wone.  Stoim  after  stonn  of  rain 
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bad  oome  marching  up  the  Valley  of  Audun-a,  uutil  iiually  it  ]iad 
nttled  into  a  steady  downpour,  which  aeemad  to  lorbid  all  fnrthor 
piogreM.  We  wore  atill  foiir  or  five  hoon  dirtant  from  the  capital, 
and  as  the  hours  passed  on  we  loitnd  ouzsehras  fsoe  to  Isoe  ^th  thf» 
altsmatiTe  of  hnving  to  grope  our  way  in  the  dark  along  narrow 
paths,  missing  the  view,  and  at  the  mercy  of  the  elements^  or  of 
glr  opin^  at  the  inn  of  Suldru.  Xeitlier  alternative  seemed  vorv 
attractive.  The  inn  was  little  more  than  :i  .staWe,  with  sleopinp- 
room  above,  and  tlio  only  dccf'nt  sittin*^  i)hice  was  the  buleoiiy, 
which  was  exposed  to  all  the  winds  that  blow  and  the  rain  that 
fslls.  Th»  rooms  within  were  almost  entirely  onproTidod  with  win- 
dows, and  the  gloom  beoame  Stygian.  Finally  we  swathed  omselves 
in  aU  our  maijriwtoshes  and  rags,  and,  taking  ssat  on  the  haloony, 
aooght  consolation  in  txiangolar  whist.  But  we  bad  soaroely  settled 
in  when  a  smaU  boy,  wearing  the  bright  red  Phrygian  cap  of 
Andorra,  appeared,  dragging  by  the  leg  a  disconsolate  and  lean- 
Iwking^  sheep.  An  open,  tronrher-like  arrangement  on  four  legs 
stood  in  the  middle  of  the  balcony,  and  tlie  whole  apparition  sug- 
gested fears,  which  wo  scarcely  dared  to  express  in  words.  "  TMiat 
are  you  going  to  do  ^  "  we  gasped,  pausing  in  our  whist  "  KiU  it," 
answered  tbe  boy,  grinning,  and  in  the  wocBt  possible  IVenoh.  Ourlean 
were  realised.  The  baloony  was  nssd  as  the  slangbter-houso  t  **The 
snbseqaent  proceedings  interested  us  no  more."  I  will  oonfess  that 
several  of  us  gave  up  Ibat  excellent  vantage  of  the  balcony  until  the 
act  of  slaughter  was  over.  In  our  withdrawal,  we  left  behind  US  a 
pouchful  of  English  tobacco — at  that  time  the  most  rare  and  precious 
of  oiu"  worldly  goods.  Ketuming  a  few  niiiiut'^s  after  we  found 
the  crowd  scattering  in  various  din'ctions.  and  the  ])ouch  lying  enipl  v 
on  the  table !  The  redolent  perfumes  of  English  tobacco  sc*?uted 
tiiat  inn  during  the  rest  of  the  evening,  though  not,  alus !  from  our 
pipea. 

Still,  the  weather  refused  to  relent  and  we  had  to  settle  in  for  tiie 
evening.  During  fbe  few 'hours  of  daylight,  we  remained  on  the 
baloony,  hardening  ourselves  to  one  of  those  public  exhibitions  of  oiu* 
card-playing  powers  which  never  failed  to  draw  large  audiences  in 
Andorra.  Our  English  cards  filled  the  inhabitants  with  wonder  and 
amazement,  and  the  loafers  came  from  every  corner  of  the  village  to 
watch  us,  imtil  we  were  faced  with  a  solid  phalanx  of  red-ca|)ped 
villagers.  They  did  not  look  the  most  orderly  crowd  in  Emupe : 
and  I  dtoold  judge  some  of  them  not  ineapable  of  smuggling,  though 
probably  past  tiie  violence  of  brigandage.  Their  dress  was  dirty  and 
untidy :  their  manners  were  ugly :  and  tbeur  slouching  attitudes  con- 
tessCed  ill  with  the  upright  carriage  of  our  French  muleteers.  But 
the  villagers  of  Saldeu,  I  hasten  to  add,  are  by  no  means  charaotsristio 
of  Andorra,  but  rather  of  a  frontier  village  where  smuggling  is  an 
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industrj  which  brings  rewanls  uf  a  kiu<l  to  disuourage  all  systematic 
and  wtdl-xogalated  effort  For  the  net,  we  felt  that  we  Iiad  left  tlift 
ninefceenlih  oentiny  lieluiid  us.  From  its  general  aspect,  Saldea 
ini(^t  httfe  heeok  a  Saaran  village  in  early  England :  and  the  only 

ugn  of  **  oiTiliaation  "  was  a  telegraph  nffi  « — ^whflie,  by  the  way,  the 
operator  works  with  a  revolver  by  his  side. 

We  had  a  quaint  instanw  of  the  priniit!v«>  nature  of  the  people. 
One  of  our  numher  yielded  so  far  to  IIk'  munition  of  training  public 
favour  as  to  divert  the  crowd  by  a  display  of  his  skill  in  card-tricks. 
But  his  successes  won  him  little  favour.  Tiiey  threw  him  resentful 
glances,  and  his  best  trick  provoked  murmurs.  They  showed  real 
anger,  and  one  of  them  began  to  utter  acoaaati<ms  tji  magic  and 
«  aosoeiy.  I  was  beginning  to  be  alarmed  for  my  friend,  and  my 
imagination  piotoied  a  hastily  erected  stake  and  a  precipitate  auto  da 
fe.  Fortunately,  however,  a  smart  young  man  in  the  crowd  detected 
the  secret  of  one  of  the  best  in  his  stock  of  tricks,  and  the  resentment 
(  hanged  to  triumph  and  joy.  The  8us}iicioT:s  of  sorcery  jxissed  away, 
and  my  friend  became  a  safe,  though  a  (Usi  rediu-d,  maji.  What  struck 
us  throughout  tliis  was  tlie  simplicity  and  almost  infantile  inexperi- 
ence of  that  angry  crowd. 

StiU,  I  ought  not  to  be  nngmteful.  Mine  host  and  his  family 
turned  out  of  the  best  bedroom  to  make  room  for  us,  and  provided  us 
with  the  most  substantial  of  their  l«ttn  bens.  The  wine  of  the 
country  was  given  us  in  unstinted  flow  out  of  the  ruddiest  of  leathern 
bottles.  In  faot  we  could  have  everything  except  that  for  whioh  we 
most  yearned— cow's  milk  and  butter.  I'rotiting  by  the  experiences 
of  the  day,  we  spent  the  evening  in  learning  from  one  of  our  mule- 
teers, who  knew  both  Fn  iali  and  (  atalan,  llie  essentitd  words  in 
Catalan  for  the  expression  of  the  most  ••l«  ni«  ntary  needs.  Of  thest^ 
wo  made  a  list  and  kept  them  at  hand  throughout  the  tour.  And 
when  at  last  we  retired  from  the  hard  boards  of  that  primitive  talon 
to  our  bedroom,  I  need  not  describe  the  grim  tragedies  of  the  night 
that  followed,  eioept  to  say  that  Mr,  Keating  played  a  oonspiouous 
and  consolatory  part. 

The  following  moniing  broke  brilliantly,  and  the  mountains 
looked  clear  and  fresh  after  ^lie  ruins  of  the  jtrevious  day — the  highest 
ejipped  with  a  layer  of  fresh-iallen  .<now.  lliere  Ava.s  httle  tempta- 
tion to  linger  in  ISaldeu.  and  1  do  not  eluini  it  as  a  virtue  that  after 
a  hasty  breakfast  of  dry  bread  luid  hune\ — tliero  was  no  butter  forth- 
coming in  Andonra — we  woe  afoot  by  seven  o'clock,  starting  on  our 
five  Ivann'  walk  down  Hie  oentral  vaUley  of  the  BepnbUo  to  the 
cafntaL  We  had  sent  back  all  onr  mules  <'xoept  one,  and  we  enjoyed 
our  freedom.  Our  walla  on  either  side  were  moimtains,  now  gently 
•  sloping,  now  broken  into  gwges  noisy  with  the  hum  of  waterfalls,  and 
now  rising  in  pEedpitous  walls.  The  peoffontry  were  at  work  iu  the 
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fields,  and  ill  front  of  ^l"  In  u->«  s  tlu-  \v*n:n'ii  wore  beating  out  tli»' 
corn.  TIuM'Oinitry  sldr  \. :i>  <i;i>li»'(l  lien-  ami  tlu-ro  with  bri<:lit  spots 
of  colour,  the  red  l'hry<^i;iu  r-iijis  of  tlic  peasiuits,  Andorra  smiled  on 
us  and  wo  smiled  Imok.  Tli**  iuliabitants  seemed  a  mild,  iudustrioiui 
people,  and  their  manneis  weie  courteous  and  attractive.  They  would 
salute  va  with  a  polite  Good  day  "  in  the  national  language,  Gatalan, 
— a  separate  language  of  Latin  <»igin,  of  great  antiquity,  and  quite 
distinct,  I  Mieve,  from  any  of  the  dialects  of  the  Pyrenees  car  of  Pito- 
venoe.  The  inevitable  t  rowrl  whidi  gathered  in  every  village  to  scan 
our  movements  satisfied  their  curiosity  as  inoffensively  as  conld  l>e 
expected  in  a  conntry  wbcr*'  Knp^lishnien  are  almost  as  unknown  as 
Andorrans  in  England.  W'-  t  njuyt  d  the  novelty  of  being  mistaken 
for  Frenchmen  and  tlie  frit  iidlv  wonder  of  the  inliabitants  at  our 

ft 

diQSB  and  ways. 

We  were  in  no  hurry,  aud  sending  on  our  mule  we  lingered  hy  the 
way,  now  hathing  in  tho  Valira,  and  now  studying  the  quaint  and 
beautifol  altarpieoes  in  the  wayside  ihapels,  or  the  primitive  iron 
crosses — ^beaten,  like  all  the  ironwork  of  Andorra,  in  the  forge — that 
meet  the  traveller  at  every  conspicuous  point  in  the  hills,  hourly  re- 
minders of  the  Worship  of  Sorrow."  i  'ontrasted  with  the  prodiK  ts 
of  the  siUTounding  valleys,  these  pieces  of  ironwork  go  far  to  vindicate 
Mr.  Ruskin's  severest  attacks  on  the  artistic  effects  of  machinery :  for 
I  do  not  suppose  that  there  is  a  single  machine  in  Andorra.  We 
passed  throng  the  "  parish  '*  of  Oanillo,  with  its  1,150  inhabitants— 
I  follow  the  numhers  given  in  the  Frendi  maps— and  the  second 
paridh  of  Ekicamps,  willi  its  78ii,  picturesquely  situated  at  the  meeting 
•of  three  valleys,  and  looking  in  its  general  aspect  the  cleanliest  and 
most  attractive  of  all  the  AndoiTan  villages.  A  lunch  in  a  clean 
kitchen,  waited  on  by  comely  Andomin  dani.sols,  delayed  us  some 
time — and  when  we  reached  the  turn  of  the  valley  at  las  Escaldas  we 
TOet  our  only  muleteer,  <  onsmued  with  anxiety  to  return  that  evening 
to  France,  and  seorcliiug  for  us  along  the  road. 

At  tins  point  the  vsDey  turns  shari)ly  to  tiie  wes^  and  the  capital 
eomes  into  view,  lying  in  the  centre  of  a  valley  oi  some  four  miles  in 
length  and  nearly  a  mile  broad.  One  must  call  it  a  town,  although 
it  is  hot  a  crowded  collection  of  houses,  with  a  population  oi  1,300 
^people.    As  there  are  no  vehicles  in  Andorra  there  is  no  m<ne 
necessity  for  breadth  of  road  than  there  is  in  Venice,  and  the  narrow- 
Tiess  of  the  streets  takes  away  all  spaeioitsness  from  its  "  parishes." 
But  in  spite  of  a  certain  sordidness,  Andorra  itself  derives  distinction 
from  its  striking  situation.    It  stands  on  the  north  side  of  the  valley, 
on  a  gigantic  pile  of  granite  rock,  backed  by  great  jagged  hills  that 
out  the  horiaon  like  so  many  sharp-toothed  saws.  It  is  built,  so  to 
'Bpttkf  on  a  ledge,  and  below  it  the  mountain  shelves  down  pre- 
^apitoody  to  the  vall^  beneath.  The  vegetation  of  the  valley  is  as 
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rich  M  wery where  else  in  tlio  Pyrenees.  Evorywhoro  you  see  fields 
of  maize  and  tobacco  plants,  whilo  the  path  on  which  you  walk  ii* 
overshadowed  with  niidbeiTy  and  cliostnut-treos.  The  mojxntainf; 
.socni  to  enclose  Andorra  in  fold  on  fold  of  iron  (<nil)raco,  standing- 
alK)ve  it  like  mighty  protectors.  On  one  side  of  the  towu  stands  iht» 
palace,  conspicuous  above  all  other  buildings,  while  on  the  other, 
equally  prominent  is  the  kige  lionse  of  ex-Prend«it  Dtnand,  vho 
has  goTomed  the  fortuiieB  of  the  State  for  five  yeon.  Our  leoeptaon 
was  fimmiable  in  the  extreme.  The  whole  place  turned  out  to  stare, 
espeoiBlly  the  children,  and  they  all  indulgf^l  in  the  fire  of  nmning 
onmnents,  which  the  Andorrans  dearly  love.  Our  inn  we  entered 
like  "  Pied  Pipers,"  followed  by  a  host  of  noisy  and  inquisitive 
younfp^fers.  Above  their  hubbub  we  tried  to  nuikr-  ourselves  intel- 
ligible in  bad  French  to  Montana,  tlie  landlord  of  our  inn,  wht>se 
liuguislic  accomplishments  extended  to  a  queer  mixture  of  French 
and  CSataka.  At  first  <he  task  seemed  hopeless,  but  a  Mend  at  Ax 
had  given  ns  a  spedal  message  for  him,  and  on  heaxing  it  his  whole 
manner  ohai^ed.  For  the  rest  of  our  time  he  devoted  all  his  energy 
to  making  us  comfortable  at  Andorra. 

Our  first  fusk,  after  removing  the  stains  of  travel,  was  to  put  into 
u."**'  the  iutri xlnctiou  to  ex-President  Diirand,  which  w«'  had  been 
fortunate  enough  to  obtain  from  a  friend  of  his  at  Porte.  We 
emerged  from  our  hotel,  which  had  a  comical  similarity  to  a  some- 
what flimsy  side-scene  in  a  pixjviucial  theatre,  on  to  the  cobbled  foot- 
way which  vexes  the  soul  of  man  in  the  streets  of  Andorra.  We 
passed  down  the  nanow  streets,  observing  the  town  at  onr  leiswn. 
Those  Andonnas  who  were  not  in  the  fields  were  mostly  at  woriE  in 
front  of  their  houses,  some  of  them  tailoring,  others  oobbling,  and  yet 
others  simply  washing  clothes.  The  citizens  wer«»  friendly  enough, 
and  guided  us  towards  the  house  of  the  ex-President.  Turning  to 
the  left,  we  emerged  on  a  large  open  space,  on  the  other  side  of 
which  was  a  flowing  fountain,  filling  a  large  sqtiare  basin  of  water, 
in  which  several  woni<  n  were  washing  elotlies.  It  was  the  public 
washing-place,  iiehiud  the  fountain  rose  the  big  hoiise  of  ex-Presi- 
dent Dunmd,  the  five  years'  President  of  the  Bepublio  and  the  Nestor 
of  this  andent  state.  It  was  &r  and  awtfy  the  biggest  house  that  we 
saw  in  the  High  Pyrenees,  and  was  fronted  by  an  ample  garden  with 
a  pillared  verandah,  looking  out  over  the  valley.  The  entrance  from 
the  street  was  humbler,  and  we  found  ourselves  at  first  in  the  usual 
Pyrenean  basement — the  haunt  of  j>oultrv  and  j)igs,  and  crammed 
with  huge  piles  of  wood  cut  in  blocks  for  firing,  while  everywhere 
hung  strings  of  tobacco  leaves,  which  the  Andorrans  smoke  in  a  far 
more  elementary  stage  than  most  Kiu-opean  nices.  c  mounted  the 
wooden  stairs  and  entered  a  large,  plain,  square,  lofty  room.  We 
handed  onr  letter  of  introdnotion  to  a  young  girl,  who  took  it  aorosa 
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the  room  to  an  old  grey-baired  man,  who,  in  spite  of  bis  rough 

«Jothea  imd  unshaven  face,  hod  a  certain  indefinable  dignity  of  de^ 
portnient.  Behind  him  sat  an  old  dame,  obviously  his  partner  in 
life,  serenely  enfrajretl  in  sewinp",  while  stneral  children  fiioppfxl  from 
their  play  to  stare  at  us  open-mouthed.  The  old  dame  looked  \ip  for 
tnif  moment  while  her  hushuud  laboriously  adjusted  bin  spertaelHS 
and  proceeded  to  read  the  letter.  We  knew  that  it  was  not  a  very 
walMifxitory  intiodiutini,  for  hie  hosmess-Iike  Toxti  friend  had  coop 
fined  himadi  to  inlonnuig  him  that 'we  irare  in  iront  of  x^nlee.  But 
WB  troflCad  to  oar  own  native  wit  to  uw  the  opening.  The  old  ex- 
President  read  the  letter  very  caiefnUy,  word  by  word,  aefWal  times 
— for  all  the  world  like  an  old  ooontryman  who  hasxeoeived  his 
yearly  letter  from  some  distant  son,  and  applies  liis  eyes  to  an  unac- 
customed tiisk — and  then  slowly  walked  across  the  room,  and  poIit<'ly 
told  us  to  tiiko  seats,  lie  sjioke  French  haltingly,  and  his  vocabu- 
lary was  smtdl ;  but  for  Andorra  he  was  reputed  a  good  h'rench 
Bcholar,  and  after  two  days  of  Catalan  we  were  thankful  for  small 
menneai  •''Yoa  want  nralesP"  he  aaid;  "yon  ahaU  have  them." 
The  muA  was  gratifying  as  fu  as  it  went»  hot  inadequate.  IVe 
Mid  thai  it  was  tme  we  wanted  mules,  hat  we  also  wanted  something 
else.  We  were  Englishmen  travelling  on  pleasure,  and  we  wished  to 
hear  something  about  his  lovdy  country.  We  came  to  him,  we  said 
sweetly,  as  tbe  ratin  who  knew  most.  Wo  then  produccnl  our  «'ard3, 
and  the  boldest  of  the  three  introduced  the  others  in  terms  <jf  some- 
what magnilo(|uent  destjription.  The  old  man  slowly  perused  the 
cards,  and  tlieu  looked  us  up  and  do^vn,  with  a  very  slow,  searching 
look,  that  expressed  the  whole  spirit  of  Andorran  aloofness  and  sua* 
puaon.*  •  "Who  are  you ?  **  it  seemed  to  say :  ** are  you  speeiilati»B 
orlntngiMnf  Hare  you  oome  to  dvilise  ns,  or  to  loroe  us  to  make 
loads  P  "  •  We  again  assured  him  that  we  were  simply  travelling  on 
pleasure,  "Snd  we  repeated  the  phrase  with  every  variation  available. 
Then  a  happy  thought  seized  us.  We  produced  the  remnants  of  our 
EIngliflh  tobae^  o— the  few  grains  that  the  inhabitants  of  Saldeu  had 
left  us — and  olfrn'd  them  to  him.  lie  looked  interested.  "  English 
tobacco  ?  "  he  said,  **  is  it  English  tobacco  Y  '*  "  Yes,"  we  said, 
•**  it  is,  and  we  believe  that  it  was  of  a  kind  higlily  appreciated  in 
Andana."  He  took  a  pinch,  and  xoDed  himsell  one  of  thoee-etemal 
c^gweatles  iriuoh  are  the  main  thing  smoked  in  this  legion.  AUbtac- 
waida  he  myimsod  disappointment,  hot  foor  the  moment  he  heceme 
Uand  ind  ei^MUDsive.  We  took  advantage  of  his  mood,  plying  him 
with  many  questi<ms  about  the  oonstitution  and  government  of  his 
slate.    Had  they  an  army  ?  what  was  the  sufErage  ?  what  were  the 

(1)  The  Andorran  is  proverl)i!il  in  Spain  for  his  pow<  r  of  retioenoo.  In  Catalonia 
tih*  phnkN  ior  a  man  who  u  dieisembling  u,  "  Que  /a  C  Attdtim  "  Ue  plajra  the 
todpnf.!* .  A  tMrnftat  T7fg«l  temdstod  «'/«n»  mIcm  taMtof  "  m  follows:— «  Am 
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taizM  ?  what  aliout  justioe  P  schools  ?  police  ?  relations  to  France 
and  Spain  ?  power  ol  the  I'residcut  ?  tlie  Aflsembly  ?  Poor  old 
man !  tho  questions  poiired  in  &at  and  furious  from  these  three 
inquifiitive  truvellors ;  the  cigar<'tt<'  fjinu'  to  an  end;  (\o\r\Afi  and 
difficulties  were  presented  to  liim  wlii*  Ii  iuul  jx  rhaps  never  urist'U  in 
his  mind  befor*^ ;  waves  of  puzzled  liositatioii  jiasst-d  over  his  face,  uh 
he  tried  to  put  iuto  a  foreigu  and  imfamiliar  luuguuge  the  foots  about 
tibft  ooDititatioii,  which  is  almoat  as  oranplioated  aa  it  ia  mmute.  I 
dan  My  that  M.  Buiand  la  not  alone  in  being  unable  to  explain  with 
liifliditj  in  another  tongue  the  machine  which  he  has  wovfced  at  ao 
well.  Pecfaaps  an  English  Prime  Minister  would  not  always  like  to 
be  cross-questioned  minutely  by  three  incpiisitive  foreigners  about  the 
(•ons(itutinn  of  England.  The  old  man  stood  it  for  a  long  time,  and 
told  us  imu  li  ;  but  at  last,  when  we  eaine  to  (piostions  about  finance, 
and  the  judicial  power,  the  vocabularies  on  both  sides  beg-an  to  fail, 
and  mysterious  words  emerged,  at  wliicli  M.  Uuiiind  hiiook  his  lu  ail 
in  bewilderment  At  last  a  happy  tliought  struck  him,  and  rising 
politdj  he  offered  to  escort  ns  to  an  Andoiran  who  knew  more 
Fnnoh  than  he,  and  who,  he  said,  **  knows  all  about  the  oonstitu- 
tioii."  We  had  suggested  that  we  dioukl  see  the  President,  but  tiiat 
loond  no  favour.  "  He  knows  no  Frendi  at  all,"  we  had  been  told; 
"heoould  toll  nothing."  We  suspected  a  party  bias,  but  held  our 
peace,  and  followed  the  ex-President  to  liLs  Fn^nih-speaking  friend. 
Ho  koi>t  a  f,rcner!il  shop  on  the  other  side  of  tlie  sipiare.  but  trade  is 
not  hnsk  in  Andorra,  and  he  had  ample  time  to  devote  to  us.  For 
the  next  two  horn's  that  little  shop  was  full  of  the  hubi>ub  of  question 
vbA  answer,  while  we  probed,  aa  well  as  linguistie  diffioultMBa  would 
allow  ua,  the  oomplezitiee  ol  this  little  lepnblioan  oonstitutuNi. 

.And  now  let  me  summaziBe  the  xeeulta  of  what  we  gatheced  in 
these  interviews,  checked  bj  infonnation  from  other  souroes,  and  by. 
the  obaervation  of  oar  own  ^yes.  Broadly  speaking,  Andfona  ia  a 
self-governing  commimity,  consisting  of  six  parishes,  or  parroguias^ 
inhaMt^  by  a  population  variously  estimated  at  from  G,000  to 
8,000.  Their  names  are  Aiidumi,  Canillo,  Online,  Encamp, 
Massana,  and  Sun  Juliad.  These  jiarishes  send  fum-  members — 
strictly,  two  consuls  and  two  elected  delegates — to  meet  in  the 
Geneial  Council,  at  the  eapitaL  But  the  auffrage  ia  by  no  means, 
univeraal.  It  ia  limited  to  fathera  of  &miliea,  with  the  etBoeption, 
of  men  over  audy  yean  ci  age,  who  axe  allowed  to  hand  over  tiunr 
vot«  to  a  son.  Otherwise  no  Andorran  is  able  either  to  vote  or  .sit 
in  the  Council  until  he  is  married  and  the  head  of  his  owu  household. 
Ab  for  *'  woman  suffrage  "  we  could  not  get  Andorrans  t«  entertain 
the  idea  with  any  seriousness.  Tliey  laugh(>d  eonsumedly,  and  it  ia 
to  be  doubted  Avhether  it  is  extensively  .Mtught  after  among  the 
Andorran  women  tliemselves.  The  (Joimcil,  thus  consisting  of 
twenty-four  members,  meeta  annually  in  the  palace,  or  may  be  called' 
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togedier  m  oaae  of  any  sodden  need.  It  elects  a  President,  and,  as 

in  the  case  of  M.  Durand,  he  may  he  re-elected.  The  itiemherB  vote 
hy  parishes,  and  the  President,  who  is  also  known  b^'  the  title  of 
*'  Syndic,"  has  a  casting  vote.  The  Council  has  legislative  powers, 
hut  proffff  (le  loi  seemed,  as  far  as  wo  could  make  out,  to  proceed 
mainly  from  the  I'resident,  and  take  the  form  of  resolutions  rather 
than  Acts  "  in  our  sense.  In  fact,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
written  law.  Apparently,  if  a  "parish"  wishes  to  introduce  a 
proposal,  they  tuibmit  it  to  the  IMidflnt  and  puts  it  into  lonn. 
Hiieh  a  proposal  is  ibm  diMusaed  by  the  whole  aasemhly,  and  finally 
voted  on.  The  flnanoe  is  of  the  simplest  Themaohineiy  of  goron- 
ment  is  so  very  small — there  are,  I  believe,  four  ofl&oialB — that  tlie 
sqi^nsos  must  he  of  the  aU^test.  Sadi  as  they  are,  they  are 
oovered  b}*  a  poll-tax  on  shopp  and  goats,  and  a  tax  on  corn.  Tho 
poll-tax  amounts  to  "l-y  francs  iu  every  hundred,  and  the  oorn-tax  to 
4<'  (t'litimes  in  every  hectolitre. 

Behind  the  assembly,  and  in  some  cases  over  it,  loom  two  autliori- 
tiea — ^the  "Viguiers"  <»  "Agents,"  appointed  respectively  by  the 
French  Goramnient  and  the  Bishop  of  Uigel.'  In  old  tunes,  the  two 

over-lofda  "  of  Andom  wen  the  Gountsof  Foix  and  the  Bishops  of 
UrgeL  The  rights  of  the  Counts  of  Foix  passed  to  the  Kings  of 
Navarre,  and  have  now  been  absorbed  by  the  French  Republic.  The 
French  Government  appoints  a  '*  Yiguier  "  for  life,  while  the  liishop 
of  Urgel  names  another  for  tliree  years,  who  must  l)e  an  Andorran. 
The  French  Yiguier  lives  outside  Andomi,  and  both  are  armed 
uith  judicial  powers  of  criiniiial  justice,  delegated  to  native  magis- 
trate and  tinally  administered  with  native  assessors.  Nothiog  is  more 
stnngeor  pniding  than  this  aide  of  the  Andonan  method  of  nde.  li 
Tdatoi  himaelf  luid  framed  the  Government  <rf  Andorm,  he  conld 
not  have  conatmoted  anything  more  after  hia  own  heart  "  Who 
looks  alter  your  criminals  ?  "  asked  the  ex-President ;  "  have  you 
any  police?"     "Oh,  no,"  he  said,  "not  a  single  policeman." 

\\Tiat  do  you  do  ?  "  we  sxiid  ;  "  who  arrests  them  and  looks  after 
them  ?  "  "  Oh,"  he  said,  with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulder  and  a  wave  of 
his  hand,  "  the  peasants  do  it,  the  ptiasants."  "We  retiimed  to  the 
charge.  "  Where  is  your  jirison  i*  "  we  asked.  "  Over  there,"  he 
said,  and  pointed  out  of  the  window  at  a  small  dirty  structure, 
tesomhling  a  poultry  hooae,  with  door  hlodked  witii  atcmea  and  the 
windowB  hnken.  '*  la  there  any  one  there  P  "  we  aalced.  '*  Oh,  no," 
he  said, "  there  is  no  one."  So  much  for  criminal  justice.  Civil 
jnatice,  so  far  as  we  could  gather,  is  administered  hy  native  jndgea— 
in  other  words,  by  Andona  itaelf 

(1)  There  i«  aljo  a  eimmiuicnaio  appointed  \>j  the  Spanish  Goverament,  bat  as  hU 
riglili  have  bemvattod  for  iM778Mt  ill  tlieiiilitaijgovi^^       Uifd,  lis  wtmAj 

tarnXm. 

(2)  On  thia  point  M.  Durand  waa  far  from  clear ;  and,  in  the  abiience  of  anr  stronger 
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Snob  politios  "  as  the  Andonaiis  have,  in  onr  senae  of  the  wtad, 
■eem  to  tuni  ronnd  the  Tarious  effoorta  of  outaide  apeonlaton  to  gain 
concessions  for  "  opening  up  "  the  coimtrv.  As  an  instance  of  thiay 
take  the  pretty  littio  struggle  that  took  place  in  1880.  It  all  arose 
over  an  attomiit  of  sorac  sjwculators,  aidt  d  ])\  u  rirh  Andorran  named 
Don  Gmlhom,  to  fonn  a  Casino  at  Kscaldas,  and  turn  it  into  a  st^rond 
Monaco.  Tlie  design  w<  in.s  to  liaveLecn  sujiported  hy  the  J^islioj)  of 
Urg<  i,  but  it  waa  opposed  by  the  French  Viguier,  and  ut  last  the 
French  Qovemment  aent  a  battalion  of  fhe  line  to  enoaxnp  mtbin  the 
bordeiB  of  Andoixa,  and  enloroe  the  aaaearainty  of  fVanoe.  Thia 
eniahed  fhe  deaign  for  the  moment,  bnt  Andorra  ia  at  the.  preaent 
time  threatened  by  a  second  attempt  A  (  ompany  calling  itadf  the 
"  Sooi^t^  Anonyme  des  Etablissements  du  \nl  D'Andorre "  boa 
been  fomided  in  Paris  with  a  capital  of  '200,(100  francs ;  and  what 
angers  the  Andorrans  is  that  names  of  residents  are  Ix  inp'  ox]»loited 
by  tlio  Parisian  Company-promoters  as  sjipporters  of  the  projert.  I 
have  the  j»rospectus  U^fore  me.  The  Company  propose  to  f<juud  a 
thermal  station,  Casino,  hotel,  and  all  the  other  machinery  of  a 
Erenoh  uratering-plaoe  in  the  aoborba  of  Andosra.  A  weU-atoned 
road,"  saya  thia  preoioiia  dooument,  'Meada  to  Andoixa,  paaaing 
fhrongh  the  aiz  pariiihfiB.  There  irill  he  a  regular  tranaport  of 
service  for  traTellers,  and  goods  from  Franco  and  Spain  to  Andorra. 
With  a  little  capital  this  entexpadae  will  bring  in  great  profits." 
These  statements  are  ridiculous  enough ;  but  the  part  of  the  matter 
which  causes  most  indignation  in  the  capital,  is  that  the  Company 
boasts  of  concessions  derived  from  the  ( 'omu  il.  Tliey  boast  of  a 
concession  for  telephones,  for  new  roads,  and  for  many  other  purposes. 
Of  ooxaee  we  eoidd  not  diaooifer  precisely  whether  there  is  any 
grain  of  truth  behind  theae  boasiB,  or  whether  any  aeotion  of 
the  inhabitanta  are  aecredy  encouraging  tibeae  outddeta.  But  all 
tiie  Andorrana  with  whom  we  oonTcrsed  loudly  protested  againat 
them,  and  seem  to  vie  with  (me  another  in  their  desire  to  escape 
suspicion  of  intrigue  with  the  outsider.  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
their  word.  What  angered  us  jiersonally  most  of  all  was  the  praise 
given  in  Uiis  prospectus  to  the  Andomin  matches,  which  are  the 
woi-st  of  their  kind  that  the  solar  .system  lias  yet  produced. 

Andorra  has  no  standing  army,  and  if  it  comes  to  fighting  they 
will  owtainly  not  be  able  to  meet  the  oompany-promolexB  m  iiw 
same  terms  aa  the  Boers.  The  only  arrangements  mode  far  combative 
purpoaea  are  that  evexy  honaeholder  ia  auppoeed  to  have  a  gun  and 
forty  oartzidgea.   We  saw  acme  of  theae  guna  hanging  over  Tarioua 

oridenoo,  tLc  field  is  held  by  Mr.  Devnn;ir.<4  statomont  that  the  civil  judgS  !■  oIWMB 
alternately  by  France  and  the  Biahop  (All  Hound  Spain,  p.  27(3).  There  arc  other 
statements  of  Mr.  Deverell  which  we  were  unable  to  verify,  and  which  "bold  the 
IMd"  in  a  fliinilar  manner— as,  e.jf.,  tliat  the  judicial  expenaes  are  ahared  between 
accu^^rN  unil  aGcu)<cd,  and  that  the  BL^hop  1ms  complr-t'O  ""T'lfiaiasfifial  pfttnimgs  for 
eight  Diontlut,  and  shares  it  with  the  Pope  fur  the  other  four. 
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mantelpieces,  and  it  did  not  look  aa  if  th^  had  been  iakm  down  for 
half  ft  oentmy.  The  total  forae  available  could  not  amount  to  one 
thouaand  men,  and  the  ooontiy  poeseaBes  no  military  equipment 
\^-IiateTer.  The  real  praventire  of  u  Jameson  raid  into  Andorra  is 
that  if  it  came  from  France  it  would  ]>o  stopi)ed  by  Spain,  and  if  it 
i-am*'  from  Spjiin  it  woidd  hi  8topj>ed  bv  Fninoe.  The  whools  are 
free.  We  only  saw  one,  wliich  was  lacing  held  in  the  jmlaco,  and  we 
were  not  r»T('!ttly  iiii|iifSMMl.  Free  suhoolt*  witliout  an  education- 
rate  or  uu^'  compulbiou  U)  anUnoe  ut tendance  do  not  form  a  \ery 
aattafootoiy  maduneiy,  and  I  do  not  imagine  that  education  ia  the 
f(tix>ng  point  of  Andonra. 

80  much  for  tiie  oonatitution.  Now  a  few  words  about  the 
hiatory.  By  what  political  anomaly  has  this  strange  independent 
eommunity  survived  all  these  centuries  in  its  corner  of  the  Pyrenees^ 
1  low  did  it  become  independent,  and  how  did  it  remain  so  ?  On 
tliis  point  a  legend  has  ]>een  in  existence  for  many  years,  which  it 
w:«ms  a  pity  to  disturlt.  it  is  not  unlike  the  h'<;t'nd  of  the  death  of 
ItoUuid  which  sprang  up  at  the  other  end  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  <;n^ated 
an  epic  literature  for  itself.  The  story  is  that  a  lieutenant  of  Charle- 
magne, named  Louia  le  Debonnaixe,  waa  heli)ed  Ly  the  Andonana 
in  an  attack  on  Uigel,  and  that,  in  turn,  they  were  given  their 
independence  on  All  Baanta'  Bay,  819.  ITn&urtunately,  a  SVenoih 
writer  named  .  P*Iade  has  investigated  this  matter  in  the  archives 
of  Andom  and  Uigel,  and  his  conclusion  ^  amounts  to  this — ^that 
Andorra  is  virtually  a  sur^'ival  of  the  time  before  the  crystallisation 
of  the  great  luiro]>oan  states,  and  has  retained  its  independence  owing 
to  a  mere  freak  of  history.  Andorra,  according  to  this  account,  is  a 
survival  of  feudalism — of  a  time  when  justice  and  war  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  *'over4ord,"  modified  by  certain  rights  of  self- 
govemment  in  the  handa  of  the  people.  The  Yiguiers  represent  the 
fofudal  powers ;  the  Assembly  at  Andoixft  is  the  developed  fosm  of 
oertaln  rudimentary  organs  of  self-government.  The  only  change  is 
that  while  the  feudal  elements  have  withered,  the  self-governing 
elements  have  grown  stronger.  Hence  the  strange  development  of  ft 
full-blown  Republic  out  of  a  Comtt-  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

To  put  the  matter  in  a  eonen'te  form,  Andonra  was,  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  a  "  scigneurie  '  situated  in  the  Comte  of  Urgel,  the 
territory  of  the  Count  of  Urgel,  under  the  suzerainty  of  the  Kings  of  . 
Anagon,  who  were  also  the  Princes  of  Catalonia.  But  certain 
important  feudal  rights  were  also  enjoyed  by  tlie  Bishops  of  XTigel, 
or,  as  it  is  sometinies  called,  **Ia  Seu'* — ^**the  see."  In  the  coune  of 
time  this  led  to  that  confused  division  of  jurisdiction  which  finally 
left  Andorra  in  possession  of  its  independence.  For  later  on  the 
seignorial  rights  of  the  Comt^  of  Urgel  that  had  not  been  alienated 

(1)  See  Etude*  GiographiqtUB  tur  la  J'alh'e  d' .litdurre,  par  K.  JeiB  Fna^jcls  Bkld£ 
(JoMph  Bmt,  fluii,  1876).  An  adminUe  nMmognpli. 
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to  tiie  Bidu^  peaaed  from  the  Cwmi  of  ITrg«l  to  tiie  house  of 
Castelbo,  and  fixudlj  from  them  to  the  Goimts  of  Foix.  But  the 
Goimt  Roger  Bemud  was  not  a  man  to  brook  dinded  control,  and 
thoro  wero  froqnont  quarrels  hptww^n  him  and  the  Bishop.  The  end 
of  tliis  was  the  disjmtantB  had  resort  to  arhitration,  and  on  the  8th 
of  September,  IJTH,  an  award  fixed  tlie  relations  of  Andorra  to 
the  Bishop  of  TJrgel  on  the  one  side,  and  to  tlie  Counts  of  Foix  on 
llie  other.  In  the  course  of  time  tlie  rights  of  the  Count  of  Foix 
passed  to  Enuioe,  bni  with  this  exoeption  the  deciskm  of  1278  ttOl 
gOTerns  the  positioii  of  Andoiia,  and  leaves  it  pazadozically  fortified 
in  its  independence  by  a  douUe  dependence,  and  safe  in  the  frsedcHn 
of  a  divided  control.  The  political  position  has  always  been  fully 
realised  in  Andorra  itself.  There  never  has  been  any  thought  of 
breaking  off  from  eitlier  of  the  feudal  "  over-lords."  The  Andorrans 
of  to-day  pay  France  960  francs  a  year,  and  tlie  Bisliop  of  TJrgel 
4")0  francs,  not  only  without  reluctance,  but  Avitli  willingness.  At 
the  time  of  the  Revolution,  indeed,  the  tribute  was  abolislied  as  par- 
taking of  a  feudal  due,  but  the  Andorrans  protested  so  loudly  and 
persistently  that  the  IVenoh  Qovemment  were  at  last  fsin  to  change 
thew  minds  and  open  their  coffers  once  more  to  the  tribute.  At  the 
present  day,  three  Andcanan  deputies  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  every 
year  to  the  Prefect  of  the  Department  of  the  Eastern  Pyrenees,  and 
we  saw  a  proof  o£  rresidcnt  Faure's  friendship  in  a  large  picture  of 
the  Last  Supper,  which  hangs  at  present  in  the  chapel  of  the  palace 
at  Andorra. 

To  complete  our  picture  of  Andorraii  (iovcrnmcnt,  we  spent  next 
moniiug  in  visiting  this  palace.  It  is  an  old  building  standing  on 
some  (digfatly  precipitous  rocks  at  the  extreme  western  end  of  the 
town.  It  looks  dilajadated  and  almost  rmnous,  but  is  still  used  as  a 
meeting-place  and  hotel  for  the  Gouncil  when  they  anemble  at 
Andorra.  It  is  provided  with  kitchens,  stables,  bedrooms,  dining* 
rooms,  assembly  hall,  and  a  chapel;  so  that  the  Deputies  and  their 
steeds  can  virtually  live  inside  the  palace  during  their  stay.  The 
approach  is  by  a  very  Ix  antifiil  old  door,  over  which  is  the  effective 
Latin  plirase,  Domrn  Connilii,  Jiistiti(r  Srffm,  ^\^th  the  arms  of  the 
Bishop  of  T  Jrgel  and  the  C'onnts  of  Foix.  Below  are  four  Latin  lines 
which  I  took  down  on  the  spot.  Their  meaning  is  not  always  very 
clear,  but  they  breathe  a  spirit  of  independence  and  union: — 

"Suspice:  Kimt  vallis  iHMitriiis  st<>mmata :  Buntque 
B^na  quibiu  gauilont  nobiliora  tcgi : 
Sbigola  ri  popalos  alMw  Andorm  iMuunt 
Quidni  juncta  ferent  aurea  aaeda  tfln 

We  cliinb»nl  to  the  first  story — the  ground  floor,  as  usual,  was  put 
to  no  particular  uise — and  found  ourst'lvi  s  in  a  series  of  rooms  wliich 
are  aU  used  for  State  purposea.  On  the  eastern  aide  was  the  school 
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of  iriuoh  I  have  spoken,  filled  with  ficeacoee  new  in  ezeontion,  hut  like 
neuly  aU  the  art  of  modem  AnAamLj  quite  medinval  in  q»irit  and 

dosign.  Of  the  other  two  rooms  in  the  front  of  the  building,  one  is 
the  dining-raom,  the  other  the  Hall  of  Council.  They  both  look  out 
througli  ]arge  windows  on  the  valley  beneath.  The  dining-room  is 
lined  with  benches,  and  plain  tables  of  painted  wood.  At  the  top 
of  the  room  is  a  picture  of  the  Crucifixion,  with  the  arms  of  Foix  and 
T  rgel  on  either  side.  The  rafters  are  tipped  with  blue  and  gold,  and 
on  the  wall  is  a  quaint  ornamentation  in  plaster.  The  Conndl  Boom 
is  mnoh  plainer.  At  the  head  is  a  anaU  taUe  ooveied  with  plain 
filolh,  with  an  ann-ahair  for  the  Apeaident»  and  a  dnir  without  arms 
lor  the  ex-Freaiclent.  AU  the  other  obaiis  are  ainui^t-haoiked  and 
annleffi.  The  walls  are  lined  with  hat  pegs,  and  on  them  were 
hanging  twenty-foiir  three-cornered  block  beaver  hats,  and  twenty- 
four  long  black  robes  for  the  use  of  the  Councillors.  There  was  some- 
thing impressive  about  the  ancient  piety  and  simplicity  of  the  whole 
scene,  and  as  one  looked  out  of  the  window  on  the  ample  valley  and 
the  mighty  guarding  mountains  around,  one  breathed  in  the  spirit  of 
a  BetpnUio,  free  aa  the  hilla  in  which  it  ia  emhooooBed,  and  aa  the 
winds  that  hlow  over  it 

One  last  task  remained  for  ua  before  we  left  Andonu,  and  that 
waa  to  aee  the  President.   But  he  proved  a  most  inaooaariUe  gentle- 
man.   During  the  whole  day  he  was  out  of  the  town,  woniDag  on 
his  land — for  like  many  of  the  Andorran  notables,  he  is  a  peasant 
]>roprietor  first  and  a  statei^nian  afterwards.    Not  to  be  put  off,  we 
8ent  him  a  message  that  we  woidd  visit  him  after  dinner,  and  at 
eight  o'clock  we  started  on  a  precarious  journey  along  the  streets  of 
Andorra.    It  was  pitch  dark,  and  not  a  single  Hght  of  any  sort 
appeared  in  the  town,  ezoept  a  few  oandlea  and  lampa  (hat  gUnmured 
in  the  topmoat  rooms  of  the  honaes.  As  we  atnmhled  and  dipped 
over  the  oohUe  atones,  we  gradually  realiaed  the  aatoimding  fact  that 
Andorra  had  gone  to  bed  !    But  not  all,  for  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  palace  came  the  sound  of  singing,  and  we  crept  nearer  to  hear. 
A  party  of  shepherds  were  gathered  by  the  palace  wall,  and  were 
singing  native  ballads,  alternately  weird  and  grotesque,  now  ^eeted 
with  shouts  of  laughter,  and  then  with  a  monmfully  sentimental 
silence,  imtil  the  rough  chorus  took  up  the  theme  of  the  song,  and 
.the  rude  harmoniea  echoed  through  the  still  .town.  Everything  oom- 
•Uned  to  pvodooe  a  romantio  effect  heeide  which  the  finest  operatic 
flhoniB  would  have  heen  quite  proaaie.    We  held  our  peace  and 
liatened,  gliding  nearer  down  a  side  street ;  hut  soddenly  the  young 
men  seemed  to  hear  ii8,fortheainging  stopped,  and  the  night  was  still 
once  more.    So  we  made  our  way  to  the  President's  house,  which  lies 
on  the  main  street,  not  far  from  M.  Uurand's.    The  house  was  as 
dark  and  silent  as  tlie  grtive,  except  for  a  light  which  flickered  in  one 
of  the  topmost  stories,  far  above  us.    We  knocked,  but  no  answer 
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cione.  We  waited  and  wondered.  Soddenlj  tiie  truth  dawned  on 
in.  Tired  ont  wxUi  his  labonn  in  fhe  fidd,  the  wise  FkeridenVfike 
tiie  reet  of  Andorra,  had  fallen  asleep !   The  eitnation  was  difficult. 

Even  if  we  waked  him,  we  could  not  explain  our  errand,  for  he  knew 
notliing  but  Catalan.  And  what  if  he,  seized  with  a  pardonable 
irritation,  hrmij^ht  upon  iis  all  tho  torroi-s  of  the  law  ?  Opposite  we 
could  just  poe  the  prison  in  tlio  ploom,  and  wo  knew  that  it  was 
empty.  Wisdom  seemed  to  ad\oeate  a  retreat.  Indeed,  it  was  the 
only  possible  course.  A  knock  on  the  door  of  aii  i\aidorran  house  is 
oalonlacted  to  wake  tiie  but  not  fhe  human  beings,  and  our 

loudest  blows  on  this  partionlar  door  met  with  no  response.  So  we 
turned  away,  and  gfroped  our  way  home.  When  we  aniTed,  a  message 
awaited  iLs.  The  President  regretted  his  inabiUty  to  see  US,  but  he 
was  suffering"  from  a  headache  I 

Whether  that  lieadache  was  di]>loniatI('  or  not  we  shall  never  tell ; 
on  the  nt'xt  morning  we  had  to  start  at  lialf-j>;ist  six  o'clock  for  our 
long  day's  walk  to  our  next  possible  slooping-placo,  Tirbia.  It  was 
a  Sunday,  but  it  j)ro\  ed  more  than  a  tSabbath-day's  walk — indeed,  we 
did  not  arrive  till  close  on  nine  o'clock  that  evening.  We  reached 
the  frontier  of  Andona  bj  nine  o'clock  in  (he  mcnning,  passing 
through  San  JuUad,  and  completed  the  long  valley  that  penetrates  the 
Bepublio  frtmi  end  to  end.  Saa  Jnliad  is  one  of  the  six  pariflhes 
of  Andorra,  with  a  popidation  of  five  hundred  inhabitants.  It  is  a 
bright  and  picturesque  litfl*'  to\^-n,  Spanish  in  all  essential  character- 
istics, and  a  reputed  centre  of  the  smnrrprlinp;  trade.  In  the  morning 
light,  it  apjM^arod  clcaiior  and  more  civilised  than  any  other  parish  of 
Andorra,  witli  its  .shutters  of  green  and  yellow,  its  groups  of  red- 
capped  Andoirans  in  their  Sunday  best,  and  the  gaily  caparisoned 
mules,  covered  with  long  red  tassels,  in  front  of  the  village  inn.  San 
Julia  looks  more  prosperous  than  the  capital,  but  Andorra,  it  must  be 
remembered,  is  not  well  plaoed  for  smuggling  purposes.  A  few  miles 
beyond,  the  valley  broadens  out,  and  turns  to  the  south,  bringing  us 
8udd(>nlT  to  the  Spanidl  frontier  and  oustom-house.  A  group  of 
dirty,  ill-looking  ruffians,  with  their  uniforms  in  tatters,  sat  in 
front  of  a  liousp  marked  "  C'arabineri  del  Reino,"  sheltered  by  nn 
awning,  and  cngiosscd  in  a  gamo  of  cards.  They  were  the  soldiers 
of  His  Most  Catholic  Majesty  ;  and  this  was  Spain. 

"We  had  come  back  to  the  common,  civilised  world  of  standing 
armies,  custom  duties,  highways  and  passports.  And  during  the  hour 
tiut  was  spent  by  an  unshaven,  domineering  custom's  officer  in 
unloading  our  mule,  we  had  ample  leisure  for  many  a  pleasant 
recollection  of  and  regret  for  the  Republic  we  had  just  left — an 
oasts  of  mediceval  freedom  in  the  middle  of  much-governed  modem 

EUTOj^. 

'     '  Harold  SrexDBu. 
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In  a  day  when  the  spiu-ious  is  cvorvwhcro  supposed  to  bo  suocpis.sfully 
dis^iged  and  8uftiriontly  rei  ommendod  to  tlio  public  by  iiiproly  bi'iug 
described  us  new,  it  need  not  surprise  ns  to  find  our  attention 
solicited  by  a  New  EeaHsm,  of  which  the  two  most  obvunu  things  to 
be  laid  «re  that  it  ia  imnel  ^th  the  faHmty  oi  the  half  trath»  a&d  as 
old  as  the  habit  of  esaggerataon.  One  of  the  latest  profeesors  of 
this  doubtful  form  of  art,  is  the  rttry  young  American  writer, 
Mr.  Stephen  Prane,  wlio  first  attracted  notice  in  this  country  by  a 
novel  entitled  The  lini  Jitu/i/r  of  Courage.  "\VbetbcT  that  work  was  or 
was  not  described  by  its  admirers  as  an  ai^hiovenient  in  realism, 
I  am  not  aware.  As  a  matter  of  fuet,  and  as  the  antecedents,  and 
indeeil  the  age,  of  the  ^^T^te^  showed,  it  was  not  a  r*'(  f»rd  ot  actual 
observation.  Mr.  Crane  had  evidently  been  an  industrious  investi- 
gator and  ooUator  of  the  onotaonal  experienoes  of  soldiers,  and  had 
erolved  from  them  a  picture  of  the  mental  state  of  a  reemit  going 
into  action.  It  was  artistioally  done  and  obtained  a  not  undesenred 
success ;  but  no  method,  of  course,  could  bo  less  realistic,  in  the  sense 
on  which  the  professors  of  tlie  New  Realism  insist,  than  the  proeera 
whicli  resulted  in  this  elaborate  study  of  the  emotions  of  the  battle- 
field from  the  pen  of  a  young  man  who  has  never  himself  smelt 
powder. 

Since  then,  however,  Mr.  ( 'raue  has  given  us  two  small  volimies, 
which  are  presumably  reahstic  or  nothing.  If  oiroumstances  have 
prevented  tiie  antbor  btm.  writing  about  soldiers  in  aotion  viib 
bis  ejB  on  the  object,"  there  are  no  snob  obstacles  to  bis  studying  the 
Bowery  and  "  Bowery  boys"  from  the  life ;  we  may  take  it,  therefore, 
that  Jfarjfjir  and  Gcorgc^s  Jfof/irr  are  the  products  of  such  study.  Ao- 
oording  to  Mr.  Howell's  elfusive  "  Appreciation,"  which  prefaces  it, 
^f^f^OU'^  i^  remarkablf  stnry  having  *'  that  quality  of  fatal  nei  «'ssity 
which  dominates  Greek  tragedy.'*  Let  us  see  then  what  this  JSopho- 
clean  work  is  like. 

The  story  of  Magyiv  opens  with  a  fight  between  the  boys  oi  Hum 
Alley  and  tbose  of  Devil's  Bow.  Jimmie,  the  heroine's  brother,  is  a 
boy  of  Bum  Alley,  aged  nine,  and  when  the  curtain  draws  up  be  is 
the  centre  of  a  circle  of  urchins  who  are  pelting  bim  with  stones. 
"Howls  of  wrath  went  up  from  them.  On  their  small  con\'ulsed 
laces  shone  the  grins  of  true  nrniawrinB  As  they  charged  they  threw 
stones  and  cursed  in  slirill  (  horns.  .  .  .  Jimmie's  coat  had  been  torn 
t'»  shreds  in  a  seutfle,  and  his  hat  was  gone.  He  had  bruises  on 
twenty  parts  of  his  body,  and  blood  was  dripping  from  a  cut  in  bis 
head.  His  wan  features  looked  like  those  of  a  tiny  insane  demon.  .  •  • 
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The  little  boys  ran  to  and  fro  hurling  stones  and  swearing  in  Whoric 
trebles.  ...  A  stone  had  smashed  in  Jimmie's  mouth.  Blood  was 
Inibhling  over  his  chin  and  down  upon  his  ragge<l  shirt.  Tears  made 
iurrowB  on  liis  dirt-stained  cheeks.  His  thin  logs  had  begun  to 
tremble  and  turn  weak,  causing  his  small  ])ody  to  reel,  llis  roaring 
curses  of  the  first  part  of  the  fight  liad  changed  to  a  blasphemous 
chatter.  In  the  yells  of  the  whiiling  mob  of  Devil's  Bow  children 
dien  irare  notes  of  joy  like  songs  of  trimnphant  savagery.  The 
Utile  boys  seemed  to  leer  gloattn^y  at  (lie  Uood  on  the  other  ohfld's 
face." 

A  lad  of  sixteen,  afterwards  destined  to  play  an  important  part  in 
the  story,  then  approaches.  He  smites  one  of  the  Devil's  Bow  children 
on  the  back  of  the  head,  and  the  little  boy  falls  to  the  ground  and 
gives  a  tremendous  howl.  A  reinforcement  of  the  Kura  Alley 
<  hildren  tlien  arrives,  and  there  is  a  momentary'  pause  in  the  fight, 
during  which  Jimmie  becomes  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  Blue  Billic, 
one  of  his  own  side. 

"They  stxuck  at  cuch  utiitfr,  diuched,  uud  rollod  over  on  the  cobblestones.  . 

**  *  Smash  'im,  Jiinmie»  look  d*  fMe  off  'im,'  yelled  Fete,  in  tones  of  deUght. 

"The  small  oombatanta  ponndod  and  kicked,  scratched  and  tore.  Thty 
heg^an  to  weep,  nnd  th<'ir  nn-^^  stniirfrl'Hl  in  their  thrfuits  with  sol^s.  The  othor 
little  boys  claupvd  thtUr  luuuk  and  wriggled  their  legs  in  excitement.  They 
Jiocmed  a  bobbing  eirele  round  the  paur.** 

At  this  junctiu-e  Jininii<'"s  father  arrives  on  the  scene  and 
endeavours  to  scfwirate  the  combatants  with  a  view  of  "  belting  "  his 
son.  To  this  end  he  begins  to  kick  into  the  chaotic  mass  on  the 
ground.  The  hoy  BiUie  felt  a  heavy  hoot  strike  his  head.  Hemade 
a  fozious  efifort  and  disentangled  himself  from  Jimmie.  He  tottered 
away.  Jimmie  arose  painfully  txom.  the  ground  and  confronting  his 
father  began  to  curse  him."  His  parent  kicked  him.  "  Come  home 
now,"  he  cried,"  an'  stop  yer  jawiu'  or  1*11  lam  the  everlasting  head  off 
yer."  TJpon  this  tliey  go  home,  the  boy  swearing  "  luridly,"  for 
lie  felt  that  it  was  a  degradation  for  one  who  aimed  to  he  some  vague 
kind  of  a  soldier  or  a  man  of  blood,  with  a  sort  of  sublime  licence,  to 
be  taken  home  hy  a  father  "  , 

That  is  the  first  chapter  much  oondensed.  In.  (he  onginal  there 
are  eight  i^ges  of  it.  Is  it  art  F  If  so,  is  the  making  of  mud-pies 
an  artistio  ooeapatimi,  and  are  the  neglected  horats  who  are  to  he 
found  rollmg  in  the  gutters  of  every  greiit  city  unconscious  artists  ? 

In  the  nextchaptor  .Tinimio  ])ummols  his  Httle  sister,  and  his  mother 
quarrels  with  and  rates  her  husband  till  she  drives  him  to  the  public- 
house,  remaining  at  home  to  get  drunk  herself.  In  the  third  chapter. 
Jimmie,  who  has  8top|)ed  out  to  avoid  an  outbreak  of  her  intoxicated 
fury,  steals  home  again  late  at  night,  listens  outside  the  door  to  a  fight 
•  going  on  within  between  his  father  and  mother,  and  at  last  creeps  in 
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ivith  iuB  litil*  alter  to  find  both  parents  pzostmte  on  Che  floor  in  a. 
dranken  stupor  and  to  huddle  in  a  comer  ontil  daybreak,  oowering 
with  tenor  leet  tiiej  ahould  awaken.  For  whim,  yon  are  a  "realist's  ** 
little  boj,  jou  have  to  be  very  handy  and  adaptable  and  do  eottotly 
what  that  realist  requires  of  yon :  so  that^  though  you  may  haTS 
been  defying  and  cursing  your  father  at  one  moment,  like  the  daring 
little  imp  you  have  beeu  described  as  being,  you  may  at  the  next 
moment,  and  for  the  purpose  of  another  sort  of  painful  picture,  have 
to  belmve  like  a  cowed  uud  broken-spirited  child  of  a  totally  diifereut 
type. 

These  apadog  seenes  take  up  about  one-fifth  of  the  short  book, 
and  those  that  loUow  era  like  unto  them.  There  is  a  little  less  fight- 
ing, but  a  good  deal  more  drinking.  Jirnmie  becomes  a  track  driver,. 

and  fights  constantly  with  other  drivers,  but  tlie  fights  are  not  described 
at  length.  His  father  diss,  probably  of  drink,  and  his  mother  takes 
to  drinking  harder  than  ever.  Maggie  is  seduced  and  deserted  by 
Pete,  the  youth  who  appeared  on  the  scene  during  the  opening  fight 
and  hits  one  of  the  infant  fighters  on  the  back  of  the  head.  Jimniie 
resents  the  proceedings  of  the  Bowery  Lovelace  as  a  breach  of  good 
manners,  and,  going  with  a  friend  to  the  tavern  where  Pete  acts  as 
''bar-tender,"  the  two  est  i^n  him  and  there  ensoee  a  fight,  in  the. 
eourse  of  which  the  lips  of  the  combatants  "  oorl  back  and  stretch 
tightly  over  the  gums  in  ghoul-like  grins."  It  lasts  for  four  pages, 
and  is  brought  to  a  close  by  the  inten^ention  of  the  police,  and  the. 
escape  of  Jimmie  "with  his  face  drenched  in  blood."  How  this  stor}- 
coutiuues.  liow  Maggie  falls  lower  and  lower  and  finally  dies,  and 
how  after  her  death  her  gin-sodden  mother  is  passionately  entreated 
to  forgive  her,  and  at  last  graciou.sl\'  consents  to  do  so — all  this 
may  be  read  in  Mr.  Crane's  pages,  and  shall  not  here  be  summarised 
£ram  them.  Is  it  necessary  to  do  so  f  Or  to  give  a  prieit  of  the 
companion  Tcdume,  €feorg^s  Moiher,  the  story  of  a  "little  old 
woman  "  actually  of  sober  and  industiioue  habits,  and  d  her  actually 
not  vicious  though  weak  son,  of  whose  backsUdings  she  dies?  Need 
I  ^ve  specimen  extracts  from  it  P  I  hope  not — I  think  not.  The 
extracts  which  have  been  already  given  are  perfectly  fair  samples  of 
Mr.  (  rano'b  work.  Anyone  who  likes  to  take  it  from  the  writer  of 
this  article,  that  to  read  these  two  little  books  through  would  bo  lo 
wade  through  some  three  hundred  and  thirty  pages  of  substuutiuUy 
the  same  stuff  as  the  above  extracts,  will  do  Mr.  Crane  no  injustice. 
So  I  will  pass  from  him  to  a  Bealist  of  considerably  larger  calibre. 

For  Mr.  Arthur  Mbrriaon,  author  of  Taie9  ^  Mean  Streda  and  A 
Child  of  the  JagOf  undoubtedly  carries  heavier  guns  than  Mr.  Crane. 
To  begin  with,  he  can  tell  a  story,  while  Mr.  Crane  can  only  string 
together  a  series  of  loosely  oohering  incidents.  Many  of  his  characteis 
are  vividly  and  vigorously  drawn,  while  the  American  writer  puts  us 
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off  for  the  uiost  part,  witli  Bkotrhos  and  shadowy  outlines.  Mr. 
Morrison's  miHan.s  and  their  niiiianism  are  better  dis:  rirainated,  and 
though  there  is  plenty  of  fighting  and  driuking  and  general  brutality 
in  his  last  and  strongest  work — one  of  the  lutum  fights  in  which, 
indeed,  ie  related  at  quite  inoidinale  length — he  imdentanda  timt  the 
deaoripCioii  of  these  ^ings  alone  will  not  sofBoe  to  make  asatisfiMtoiy 
■tony  even  about  blackguaxds,  and  he  has  outgrown  that  touching 
MSioeti  displayed  in  the  younger  realiit'e  ohvious  helirf  in  the 
perpetual  freshness  and  charm  of  mere  squalor.  He  perceives  that 
merely  to  follow  hia  characters,  as  Mr.  Crane  does  his,  from  the 
drinkinp-bar  to  the  low  music-hall  and  thence  home  ajjain,  day  after 
day,  with  interludes  of  brawling  and  "bashing"  and  other  like 
recreations,  becomes,  after  a  hundred  pages  or  so,  a  little  monotonous, 
and  that  the  liie  of  the  criminal  in  hie  constant  strag:^  with  tiielaw, 
and  in  perpetual  danger  firam  its  officers,  posseeaee  at  least  tiie  element 
of  "  vpat^  and  pveeentB  fdaturea  of  TsrieCj  and  intereet' which  that  of 
the  mere  sot  and  tavern-brawler  cannot  possibly  offer.  Above  all, 
Mr.  Morrison  wields  a  certain  command  of  ^^athos,  a  powe^  in  which 
Mr.  Crane  is  not  only  deficient,  but  of  which  he  docR  not  even  appear 
to  know  \ho  meaning ;  and  were  it  not  for  a  certain  strange  and,  in 
truth,  paradoxical  defect,  of  which  more  hereafter,  in  his  method  of 
employing  it,  he  would  at  times  he  capable  of  moving  his  readers  very 
powerfully  indeed.  In  a  word,  the  English  writer  differs  from  the 
American  by  all  Ihe  difference  which  divides  the  trained  cmfteman 
from  the  erode  amatenr,  end  deaervee  to  that  extent  muta  aerioaa 
and  detailed  critioism. 

What,  however,  has  most  astonished  one  of  Mr.  Morrison's  critios 
fresh  from  a  perusal  of  A  Child  q/"  the  JagOy  is  the  imjirossion  of 
extraordinary  unreality  which,  taken  as  a  whole,  it  leaves  behind  it. 
To  a  critic  opposed  to  the  theories  and  methods  of  w>calle<l  realism, 
this  is  naturally  rather  disconcerting,  lie  has  probably  been  girding . 
up  his  critical  loins  for  the  toak  of  showing  that  the  realist  haa  lost  • 
sight  of  art  in  the  perusal  and  capture  of  naked  Truth,  when  1|>  \ 
he  finds  that  even  Truth  henell  appean  to  have  altogethw  escaped 
ner  puzBoer.  He  was  pnpann^  himself  to  detect  and  expose  the 
asthetic  and  artistio  defiBots  of  a  aappoeed  prodnot  of  literary  photo- 
graphy,  when  to  his  amaaement  ho  discovers  that  the  photograph, 
tiliongh  it  seems  distinct  enough  to  the  gaze  which  concentrates  itself 
successively  on  the  various  parts  of  the  picture,  yet  fades  when  the 
attempt  is  made  to  \'iew  it  in  its  entiret  y  into  a  mere  blur.  He  comes  out 
from  tlic  Jago  with  the  feelings,  not,  as  he  liad  expect<'d,  of  a  man  who 
has  just  j)aid  a  visit  to  the  actual  district  under  the  protection  of  the 
police,  but  of  one  who  has  jnst  awakened  from  the  dream  of  a  pro- 
Booged  s^onm  in  some  Isiiyland  of  horror.  This,  to  he  sore,  may 
he  the  effect  which  Ifr.  Morrison  desired  to  prodnoe :  it  is  certainly 
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not  (liffiiMilt.  I  think,  to  show  that  his  methods  are  distinctly  calculated 
to  pro  liK  v  it;  but  then  those  metliods  cannot  be  exactly  the  methode 
which  the  realist  professes  to  employ,  nor  that  effect  the  effect  at 
which  he  is  commonly  supposed  to  aim. 

What  18  the  Jago  ?  TtUb  Jago  Is  a  name  of  Mr.  Ifbniwm'B  own 
in:v«ntioo»and  appliod  hj  him  to  a;  diatriot  which  he  oaref  ully  loonUmi 
hy  giving  it  two  leal  But  End  thorougfafisucee,  High  Sfamt,  Shore- 
ditoh,  and  BeUmal  Green  Bead,  as  homidaries  on  two  of  its  sides.  He 
estimates  its  area  as  that  of  a  square  of  two  hundxed  and  fifty  yard» 
or  less,"  and  describes  its  popnlaition  as  "  swarming'  in  thousands." 
Yet  with  the  excejttion  of  the  hero's  mother  and  a  single  family 
besides,  it  appears  to  contain  no  one  adult  person  among  all  these 
thousands  who  is  not  actually  or  potentially  either  a  thief,  or  a  prosti- 
tnte,  or  a  fenoe/'  or  a  professional  mendicant,  or  the  female  decoy  of 
dnmksn  libertines  for  the  purpoae  <tf  robhery  with  mmrderous  Tioikaioe. 
In  the  opening  ohapter  ol  the  hook,  the  wife  of  BUly  Leaiy  brings  in 
a  viotim  to  the  "ooeh  " — an  iron  rod  with  a  knob  at  the  end  whiflh 
die  craftsman  carried  in  his  ooat-sleove,  waiting  about  dark  staircase 
comers,  till  his  wife  (married  or  not)  brought  in  a  well-drunken  stranger, 
when  with  a  sudden  blow  behind  the  head  the  stranger  was  buy>pily 
f-oehed,  and  whatever  wa.s  found  on  him  as  he  lay  insensible  wa.**  the 
profit  of  the  transjiction."  jViid  we  are  told  that  "  there  were  legends  of 
rarprising  ingatherings  achieved  by  wives  of  especial  diligence  :  one 
ol  a  woman  who  had  hmg^t  to  tibe  eosh  some  six-and-twenly  on  a 
night  of  poblio  lejcicing."  lin.  Leeiy's  stranger  was  "happily 
eodied,'' and  afterwiurds  thrown  oat  into  tiie  street.  As  thus: — 

'-  lu  a  littlo  while  BouieUiing  iai;go  and  doi'k  was  piuhcd  forth  fxom  tho  dour 
openiag  near  Jago  Bow,  wUdi  Billy  Leary's  spoute  had  entered.  Hie  thing 
rolled  ovoT  and  lay  tumbled  on  the  pavcmunt  fur  a  time  unmoved.  It  nii;*ht 
havo  \xi'n  yet  another  woiilil-b»>  5l*«»^]>or,  but  for  it.«  stillness.  Just  fnich  a  tliinj^ 
it  iteomcxl  belike  to  two  that  liftud  thoir  heads  and  poerod  from  a  f ow  yardM  oil 
tiUttiey  nMO  on  hande  and  kneee  and  crept  to  where  it  lay:  Jago  rats  A 
man  it  wo.-^,  xtrith  a  thick  ^<1uo^r  iu:ros8  hU  face  and  about  hie  head,  the  buiitco  of 
the  dark  trickle  that  nought  tho  gutter  druuniily  over  the  hrok«n  flugn.  Tho 
Uxmb  staff  of  his  pocket:}  pccpod  uut  here  and  there  in  a  crumpled  hunch,  and 
hit  waietcoat  gaped  where  the  wateh  gnaid  had  been.  Clearly  hero  wae  an 
moonunonly  rpmunorativo  »»sh— a  ooah  bo  Rtvxl  that  the  hootR  had  boon 
neglected  imd  remaini-<l  on  tho  man's  feet.  These  tho  kneeUng  two  unlaocd 
d^tly,  aad  ruing,  prize  in  hand,  vaniahed  in  tise  deeper  aiudow  of  Jago 
Bow.'* 

This,  be  it  observed,  is  not  a  crime  of  rare  occurreiife,  and  the 
work  o£  a  limited  ckss  of  criniinals.  You  are  invited  to  believe  that 
it  is  a  legnlsr  industry  of  the  Jago  praottsed  mnj/er,  ubi<iuey  et  ab 
oNtHBMy  throngfaout  tiie  -idiole  district,  at  all  times  and  hj  evexy 
one  who  has  the  means  of  pmctiBing  it  with  snooeis.  Lock  of  such 
means  is  the  only  limit  to  it   **  S'elp  me ! "  says  one  of  the  ohar- 
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aoters,  referring  to  Mrs.  Leaiy,  "  I'd  carrj  the  ooeh  meself  if  I*d  a 
wotuau  like  'er.'* 

After  fhiB  one  ought  not,  perhaps,  to  be  raipriBed  at  the  fight  - 
between  the  Banne  end  the  LMiya,  lelated  tnth  all  tiie  oizomnstMi- 
tialitj  of  the  Mrimmage  between  Mdly  Seagrim  and  her  enemieB  in 

the  churohyazd,  though  iu  a  grim,  smileleH  bahion,  contnuting  ' 
oomioaUj  enough  with  Fielding's  most  humorous  buxleaqiie  of  a 

ITomeric  battlepiece.  But  it  lasts  for  twenty  mortal  pages,  until 
indeed  wo  got  a  little  tired  of  the  prowoes  of  Sally  Green  in  biting 
and  tearing  out  tlie  hair  of  her  female  adversaries,  and  are  almost 
glad  when  Nora  Walsh  brings  the  fight  to  a  close  by  breaking  a 
bottle  on  the  kerb  and  stabbing  S&lly  about  the  face  with  the  jagged 
points.  The  two  dans  eubeeqpiently  fmtemiae,  and  at  a  latw  stage 
of  this  agreeable  romanoe  one  portion  inntos  the  otfaw  (oa  aing^ 
song"  at  Mother  Gapps,  when  the  floor  unlortiuiately  fslls  in,  and 
the  guests,  suspecting  a  pi^ge^  attack  their  hosU  with  exceeding 
savagery  in  the  cellar.  When  the  burglar-father  of  little  Dicky 
Pen'ott,  the  hero  of  the  book,  is  not  "  burgling,"  an  occupation  which 
by  affording  him  facilities  for  the  murder  of  a  treacherous  fence 
condtifts  him  ultiiiiutely  to  the  gallows,  the  reader  is  entertained 
priunpally  with  fights ;  but  tlio  story  of  Dicky  himself  is  interesting, 
-though  with  odd  tonoheB  of  old-fsflhioned  melodiama  about  it,  and 
would  be  much  more  so  if  noi  buried  as  it  is  beneath  the  mass  of 
.squalid  irreleranoes  whioh  enoumben  the  book. 

No  wonder  that  those  who  know  the  East  End  of  London  baye 
protested  against  this  picture.  The  houses  in  that  area  of  "two 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  square "  have  l^een  cleared  of  its  former 
occupants  and  tlieir  dens,  and  t-he  original  of  tlio  Jago  has,  it  is 
admitted,  ceased  to  exist.  But  I  will  make  bold  to  say  that  as 
described  by  Mr.  Morrison  it  never  did  exist.  Mr.  Morrison  has 
simply  taken  all  the  types  of  London  misery,  foulness,  and  rascality, 
.and  *'dmnped  them  down"  on  the  ana  aforesaid.  He  has  tsken 
ihe  Iwutal  pugnacity  of  (me  of  the  courts  of  an  bidi  quarter,  mixed 
it  with  the  knavery  of  a  thieves'  kitchen  in  some  other  district,  made 
**  the  grutl  thick  and  slab  "  in  his  infernal  cauldron  with  a  highly 
■oonoentrated  dose  of  the  foid  scum  whioh  is  to  be  found  floating, 
though  in  a  nmch  diluted  form,  on  the  surfaoo  of  the  vast  sea  of 
poverty  in  all  c^reat  cities  ;  and,  pouring  the  precious  compost  into 
a  comparatively  stu.'iH  vessel,  he  invites  tlie  world  to  inspect  it  as  a 
Bort  of  essence  or  extract  of  metropolitan  degradation.  If  it  is  not 
what  you  would  aotually  find  in  exploring  the  Jago,  it  is  no  doubt 
what  you  might  find  if  all  London  had  happened  to  pour  its  manifold 
ebteams  of  oonruption  into  that  partioular  tmiiiM.  I  have  nothing 
to  say  for  the  moment  against  art  of  this  kind,  except  that  it  is 
certainly  not  realism.  It  is  the  idealising  method,  and  its  result  is  as 
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MwnfiiHy  idmi  m  the  YrnvM  gf  Ida,  That  it  is  tlie  idMlisation  of 
iigliiifiiM,  Instotd  cl  1»Miify,  is  a  mero  detefl. 

80  niiidi  for  the  liook  m  a  whole.  Ab  an  unagmatiTe  picture  ol 
life  at  the  East  End,  that  is  to  iay  as  a  pictme  fotnned  out  of  a  raul- 
titade  of  sordid  and  shoohuig  actualities,  many  or  most  of  them 
dissociated  from  each  other  in  real  life,  but  here  imaginatively  <  om- 
bined  for  the  purposes  of  a  work  of  fiction — it  may  pass  ;  but  \inlegs 
words  are  to  part  with  all  their  diHtinctions  of  meaning,  it  can  no 
more  be  a  realistic  history  of  any  coimnuuity  of  human  beings  that 
ever  existed  on  the  earth,  than  is  the  Voyage  to  the  Houijhnhim, 

NemthehM,  thoogh  the  total  affect  of  the  story  is  umeal  and 
pheDtaemagQrie»  yet,  ooauidered  ae  a  eeries  of-^atmot  eoenee,  or  as  a 
gallery  of  repnUTe  portiait^  may  it  not,  it  may  be  asked,  be  a 
triumph  of  accurate  description  and  lifelike  portraiture  ?  Grant  that 
the  collocation  of  so  many  hideous  figures  and  the  concatenation  of 
such  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  revolting  incidents,  is  misde- 
scribed  as  "realism,"  yet  the  drawing  of  those  fipuros  and  the 
narrative  of  those  incidents  may  be  masterpieces  of  realistic  art. 
Well,  is  that  so 't  As  for  the  incidents,  no  doubt  you  are  made  to 
**  see  them  **  plainly  enough  ;  but,  speaking  for  myself  personally,  I 
see  them  not  a  whit  motre  plainly  far  the  oruditiee  of  the  description. 
Hmts  is  a  fight,  half  priae4ls^  half  qnaxrel-flght,  in  A  ChUd  of  m 
Jago^  a  sort  of  inddent  whioh  interests  if  not  delights  all  of  up,  and 
probably  will  continue  to  do  so  until  the  human  race  is  ready  for 
elevation  to  some  loftier,  but  lees  lively,  plane  of  being.  It  is  most 
conscientiously  described — with  all  the  conscientiousness  indeed  of 
•  the  gentleman  mentioned  by  Sheridan,  who  dcs^Tibed  the  riirenii 
"like  a  poidterer,"  not  ** letting  us  off  a  single  feather."  Every 
-  punch  with  its  effect  on  the  punched  part  is  faithfully  delineated  in 
Uaek  and  Une,  picked  ont  with  erimson ;  hot  the  Uoi9d  and  hraises 
with  which  Ur.  ICamson  so  kmshly  adorns  his  pages  do  not  make  ns 
realiw  the  battle  one  whit  more  vividly  than,  for  instance,  we  realise 
the  piize-fight  in  lUidney  Stone,  an  incident  nevertheless  in  which  Mr. 
Conan  Doyle  cannot  be  accused  of  shirking  any  necessary  detail. 
And  so  ■with  the  faction  fight,  and  the  scrimmage  after  the  sing-song, 
and  the  murder  which  bring  the  plot  to  its  climax.  They  are 
•vigorous  pieces  of  description,  but  any  intelligent  reader  who  com- 
pares them  with  other  examples,  by  writers  of  other  schools,  will  find 
that  their  vigour  is  not  reelly  oihaneed  hy  the  violenoee  of  oolooring  and 
that  their  reality  does  not  in  the  least  depend  upon  their  so-called 
nilism. 

As  to  tiie  character  drawing  I  willingly  admit  its  occasionally  high 
-merit.    Josh  Perrott,  the  hnrglar  father  of  Dicky,  is  a  convincing 
portrait,  and  strikes  one  as  consistent  and  imexaggeratod.    The  man 
has  the  virtues,  or  rather,  the  one  virtue,  which  goes  with  the  vices 
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of  the  lowest  typo  of  Engliahman— r-that  dogged  stoicism  in  the  faoe 
of  death,  which  is  the  nobler,  as  the  brute  ferocity  is  the  baser,  side 
of  his  bulldog  nature.    But  what  is  one  to  say  of  iVaron  (iueech,  of 
Fatlior  Sturt — nay,  of  Dicky  Perrott  hiniHelfP  Uave  the  ti-ansactions 
of  Queocli  with  Dicky,  and  the  relations  of  Dicky  to  Uueech,  been 
■otnallj  studied  from  Eart  End  onminsl  Ufa,  m  are  thej  not  zatiiflr 
•^sMoiaeB  in  the  more  stagy  and  aitifioial  manner  of  the  daspifled 
■entimentalist  Diokena  F  And,  if  ao,  wliat  a  faUing  off  is  hero  for  the 
New  BoaliBm !  To  obseryo  that  Aiuron  Quoedi  is  simply  a  rcyival  of 
our  old  friend  Mr.  h'agin,  is  a  too  obvious  oritioism,  and  is  a  not 
sufficiently  serious  objection — for  "  comic  relief  "  is  needed  sorely 
enough  in  Mr.  Morrison's  pages,  Heaven  knov^'s,  and  to  borrow  it 
from    Dickens   in    at    least,   in   a    phrase  of  that  humourist's 
own,  to    go  to  the  right  shop  "  for  it.    But  it  is  a  little  t(H)  much  to 
make  an  amalgam  of  Artful  Dodger  and  Oliver  Twist,  which  really 
is  what  Mr.  Moirison  has  done  ivith  Dioky  Fenxitt    For  what  elae 
oan  he  said  of  a  hay  who  is  pceoooions  enough  to  steal  a  nidDd 
fllook  from  a  neighhonz^a  mantelpieDe,  jei  green  enough  to  allow  a 
Jew  fence  to  have  it  in  liquidation  of  a  debt  of  twopence.  The  child- 
thief  is  not  quite  so  common,  I  hope,  even  in  a  thieves'  quarter,  as 
wo  should  gather  from  Mr.  Morrison's  writings ;  but  tliere  can 
bo  very  few  Kast-l'^nd  children,  honest  or  dishonest,  who  don't  know 
more  abt)ut  tlu^  ]>ric(»  of  articles  than  that.     They  acquire  that 
knowledge  in  only  loo  hard  a  school  and  l>egin  at  only  too  tender  an 
ago.    Tits  theft,  again,  of  the  cheap  toy  mui^ieal-hoK  faj  way  of 
lemonefal  oompensation  of  the  rohbed  Bopen.  with  **  a  thing  woarth 
aiqr  fifty  olodks'*  in  Dicky's  estimation — mnely  that  is  not  realisti- 
cally imagined.    Surely  that  is  not  a  natural  toudi  of  childish  char- 
acter in  a  cliild  of  the  Jago.  It  ia  only  the  weU-nuztured  and  well- 
cared-for  child  who  sees  no  reason  why  "grown-ups"  sliould  not 
value  toys,  as  he  does  himself,  more  highly  than  articles  of  domestic 
UBO.    A  child  f)i  the  Jago  would  have  known  very  well  that  if  his 
mother  were  bound  for  the  pawnbroker's  she  would  be  more  likely  to 
take  a  flat  iron  with  her  than  a  tin  soldier.     But  that  Dicky's 
nliftTBnfaw  should  ahound  with  theaeimxmgruoua  aentiniental  touches  is 
not  surpriang;  for  mmtinientalism  is  in  truth  the  Nemesis  that  dogs 
the  New  Baalism  and  its  professom    In  tiiesr  pose  of  cynical  self- 
expression,  in  their  determination  to  make  their  realism  "  unflindi- 
ing,"  "  relentless,"  "  terrible,"  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  they  so  sternly 
shut  theij  iiye»  to  tlie  real  pathos  of  the  scones  and  lives  whicli  they 
doscrilx',  that  at  last  tlioy  seem  to  lose  the  power  of  discriiniuating 
botwoen  the  real  article  and  its  counterfeits,  and  when  they  need  the 
pathetic  for  the  purposes  of  a  foil,  they  are  oompelled  to  fall  back 
upon  shams  of  their  own  inTmtion. 
Even  when  they  quit  the  hideon^  and  revolting  for  the  meBeij 
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dnaij  and  d0proMing»  the  aame  note  of  ezaggeratioik  almoit  erary* 
'where  aBserts  itself.  Li  Tak»  of  Mean  Streett,  Mr.  Morrison  has  strung 
tegether  fifteen  short  stories^  some  of  them  repulsive,  after  the  &ehioii 

of  his  long  story  above  discussed,  others  simply  gloomy  and  misar* 
able.  Dealing,  as  ho  does,  only  with  two  or  three  charui  ters,  in  most 
of  those  stories  his  realism  produces  a  less  unreal  impression — for,  of 
foiirst',  tlie  oh\  ioiiK  reason  that  it  is  easier  to  believe  in  the  existence 
of  one  or  twQ  brutes  and  savages  than  of  a  whole  London  district, 
peopled  1)y  Buoh  awanniiig  tiioiiaaxidB,"  and  bj  no 

one  elae.  I  need  not,  bowerer,  diaooflB  eiOier  liie  hideenB  or  Uie 
mflflely  dveaiy  atoriea  in  fhia  Tolmne.  Not  the  fonner,  heoaaae  it 
would  be  going  over  the  giovind  already  traversed ;  and  not  the  latter, 
heoanae  Mr.  Morrison  has  so  admirably  defined  his  own  standpoint 
nith  regard  to  them  in  the  Introduction,  that  it  will  aimidy  suffice  me 
to  examine  that. 

In  this  Introduction  Mr.  Morrison  describes,  and  powerfully  de- 
scribes, a  mean  East  End  street,  and  the  lives  of  its  inhabitants.  It 
is  not  a  thieves'  street  like  any  of  the  courts  and  alleys  of  the  J  ago  ; 
it  is  the  ahode  of  fairly  respeotahle  woridng  men,  with  haXnia  of  regu- 
lar indostiy.  Indeed,  it  is  this  regularity,  with  the  deadly  tedium 
qoated  Ij  it,  which  Mr.  Monison  mainly  relies' on  for  his  effect. 
He  tells  us  how  the  inhabitants  of  this  street  are  knocked  up  eveiy 
moming  at  half-i>ast  five  by  the  policeman  or  the  night  watchman, 
and  rise  and  go  to  tlieir  day's  labour  at  the  docks,  the  gas-works,  and 
the  ship-j-ards ;  how  a  little  later  comes  the  "  trotting  of  sorrow-laden 
little  feet  along  tlie  grim  street  to  tlie  grim  Board  School,  throe  grim 
streets  off  "  ;  then  "  silence,  save  for  a  subdued  sound  of  scrubbing 
here  and  there,  and  the  puny  squall  ol  croupy  infants" ;  then,  still 
him  on, "  a  new  faotting  of  little  feet  to  docks,  gas-woiks,  and  ahip- 
yaida  witti  fetiwr^e  dinner  in  a  hason  and  a  red  handkerchief" 
and  ao  to  the  Board  School  again;  then  "more  mufiBed  scrubbing 
and  more  squalling " ;  the  return  of  the  children  from  sdiool,  the 
return  of  sooty  artisans  from  work ;  a  "  smell  of  bloater  up  and 
down  "  ;  nightfall ;  the  fighting  of  hoys  in  the  street,  perhaps  of 
men  at  the  (x^mor  near  the  heershop  ;  sleep. 

And  this  is  the  record  of  a  day  in  this  street ;  and  every  day  is 
hopelessly  the  aame  except  Sunday,  when,  however, one  monotony  " 
iscnly^hniteahy  anolher."  And  the  day  is  only  symbolical  of  the 
life^  which  haa  its  dawn  of  hiith,  its  school  time,  mid-day  play- 
hour,  when  love  peeps  even  into  tins  street";  then  more  trotting  of 
Utile  feet,  this  time  new  and  strange  little  feot;  the  scrubHng 
and  squalling,  the  end  of  tike  sooty  day's  work,  the  last  home^ioming, 
nightfall,  sleep.  Where  in  tlie  East  End,  asks  Mr.  Monison  in 
oonoLusion,  lies  this  street  'i   And  he  answers,  Kvexyvhere." 
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"Tho  hiindred  and  fifty  yards  in  only  a  link  in  a  long  and  a  mightily  tnnjrlpd 
•chaia— is  only  a  turn  in  a  tortuous  mace.  Thi»  street  of  the  square  boles  is  • 
lumdnds  of  mQ«a  long.  That  it  is  pbumed  in  diort  ImgOa  is  true,  Imt  thfliv 
ia  no  othor  way  in  the  world  that  can  more  properly  be  called  a  single  street 
bfH<!ui<:r>  of  it8  dismal  lack  of  aooent,  ita  sordid  tmifonnity,  its  uttw  remoteneas 
irom  delight." 

T«i,  it  is  a  fietore  of  inBmte  melandioly,  but  wlranoe  does  its 
mdanoholy  arise  P  From  the  mesmiesB  of  the  bmbii  street  and  the 

exceptionally  (hill  and  narrow  lives  of  ita  inhabitants?    That  Mr. 
Morrison  intends  to  convey  that  impression  is  obvious ;  but  the  im- 
pression is  nine-tenths  of  it  false.    Why,  if  I  had  Mr.  Morrison's 
fine  descriptive  gift,  I  would  solect  a  street  quite  other  than  mean,  a 
street  consisting,  not  of  poverty-stricken  little  houges,  but  of  ''eligible^ 
suburban  villas,  a  street  inhabited  not  by  hard-pressed  artisans,  but 
hj  comfortaUe,  even  by  «*  warm  "  Gty  men ;  and  I  would  tmderlake 
io  describe  it  and  the  daily  lives  of  its  inhafaitant»--th6  daily  joumey 
of  the  men  to  ibsar  business ;  tiie  daily  resmnptum  by  the  women  ol 
•tbsor  burden  of  household  duties  and  household  worries ;  their  Simdays; 
^  growth  and  departures  of  their  children  ;  their  old  age ;  their  death 
— I  say  that  had  I  the  pen  of  Mr.  Morrison  I  would  undertake  so  to 
describe  these  things,  that  the  heart  of  the  reader  should  sink  and 
shrink  within  him  at  the  thought  of  man's  lot  upon  eartli,  and,  per- 
haps, bum  with  auger  at  the  Bjiiritless  patience  in  which  man  endures 
it,  with  the  '*  quietus  "  of  the  '*  bare  bodkin  "  always  within  his  reach. 
Tbe  power  of  soggesting  these  ffy"i*»ffl»«  is  not  a  property  of  mean 
staeets;  it  is  a  property  of  aU  streets,  a  property  of  life  itsdf,  with  its 
nnresting  but  aimless  flow.  H  Ifr.  Mosrison  has  not  yet  felt  that 
himself,  ho  will  feel  it  before  he  passes  middle  age,  and  he  will  know 
then,  if  he  does  not  already  know,  the  true  composition  of  the  bitter 
dratight  that  he  has  here  brewed  and  presented  to  US.    He  will  admit 
that  he  has  bwn  trying  to  pass  off  upon  us  a  mixture  of  Wfltwhmen 
and  tedium  fi((v  as  f^enuine  "  Essenco  of  Mean  Street." 

Measured  out  in  minim  glasses  and  copiously  diluted,  it  i.s  not  an 
unpleasant  potion,  though  it  is  enervating  if  too  often  indulged  in 
and  pof  itively  deadly  in  Uirge  doses ;  but  always,  and  in  any  esse,  it 
is  a  subjeotiTO  product,  a  way  of  looiking  at  things,  not  a  quality  of 
the  things  seen.  The  people  who  thus  depress  yon  with  the  intense 
monotony  of  their  lives»  do  not,  except  by  moments,  feel  it  themseLvea 
any  more  than,  except  by  moments,  you  feel  the  monotony  of  yo\ir 
own.  Writers  who  bear  this  in  mind  are  safeguarded  from  exaggera- 
tion ;  but  Mr.  ^Morrison  is  not  of  them.  For  see  how  he  proceeds  with 
the  account  of  tlie  mean  street.  "  Nobody  laughs  here,"  says  he, 
**  life  is  too  serious  a  thing!  Nobody  sings."  Is  that  true  of  any 
street  in  London  or  elsewhere  P  nay,  is  it  true  of  any  assemblage  ol 
bnman  beings,  numbering  children  among  them  P  Again,  "  Nobody 
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ham  this  atnet  goes  to  the  tiieatra.  That  wmM  mean  too  long  a 
joon^,  and  ironld  cost  monej,  iHimIi  might  hay  hread  and  oheeae 
and  hoota.'*  Indeed  P  It  is  from  tho  daughters  of  these  families  that 
domestic  service  (when  they  will  condescend  to  it)  is  largdy  recruited 
further  west.  If  Mr.  Morrison  will  ask  the  next  housemaid  he 
meets  if  she  ever  went  to  the  tlieatre,  I  can  promise  him  that  die  lui 
dim  des  mureUex.  Tnie,  they  ought  not  to  bo  mmivllvH  to  one  who 
jirof esses  to  have  mu<ie  a  special  study  of  the  working  class  :  though 
when  he  adds  that  for  those  workmen  "  who  wear  black  Sunday  suits  " 
tlMalie-going  **iPoaIdbe  ttnfid,"  itiadifBoolt  not.to  eaapeothimof 
»  oolifiwon  between  tlua  daae  and  tha  ptUie  bourgeoitie.  And  irliat 
in  tbe  name  of  all  the  maidaervuitB  in  London  an  we  to  mtke  of 
this  ?  Nonr  and  again  a  penny  novel  baa  been  found  among  the 
private  treasures  of  a  growing  daughter,  and  been  wrathfully  con- 
fi8<^t€'d."  Do  they  then  only  begin  to  aequire  their  taste  for  this 
class  of  literature,  and  to  collect  their  ample  libraries  of  it  nffrr 
accepting  their  situations  ?  If  so,  the  growth,  both  of  the  taste  and 
the  library,  ii^  astonishingly  rapid. 

But  if  this  is  how  the  NewXtealism  deals  with  the  merely  pathetao 
■de  of  hnmUe  lils ;  if  tfaeae  are  ita  oaxicaturea  ol  die  truth,  where 
Ihe  inilli  ia  matter  of  pretty  general  Imowledge,  how  are  we  to  truat 
its  dealinga  with  thoae  hideous  and  revolting  aspects  of  the  truths 
which  are  mattem  of  ^)ecial  inquiry  and  expert  infcomation  ?  We 
hanlly  need  the  counter  testimony  of  experts  to  feel  assured  that,  in 
the  latter  case  also,  the  picture,  ns  a  whole,  is  overdra^^m.  It  is  not 
only  that  the  note  of  exaggeration  runs  through  its  details,  but  that 
when  they  are  substantially  true,  they  have  been  so  wlected  as  to 
render  the  total  impression  false.  For  tho  impulse  to  that  selection 
baa  not  been  arliitioally  ainoere.  A  pubKo  avid  of  leniatton  and 
critioa  wanting  in  the  eenae  of  meaaure  have  cenruptad  it,  until  the 
dame  of  each  writer  to  atrike  and  ehook  more  violently  than  hia 
oompeliton,  to  be  more  rclentleie  "  and  unflindiing,"  to  write  a 
"  stronger,"  even  if  only  in  the  sense  of  a  more  pungently  malodorous, 
book  thon  they,  has  first  driven  them  to  load  their  literary  palettes 
vdth  only  '*  lurid  "  colours,  and  is  now  rapidly  demoralising,  if  it, 
with  some  of  them,  has  not  already  domornlisod  their  artistic 
sense  to  the  extent  of  blinding  it  to  all  otlier  hues.  That  this  fate 
should  befall  some  of  them  is  not,  perhaps,  a  matter  worth  any  sendble 
man'a  regret ;  but  Mr.  Arthur  Ifanieon  not  only  ahowa  the  pramiae 
but  haa  given  proof  of  the  power  of  better  things* 

H.  D.  Tkaill. 
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IlAR^•.l,^  (ioos  one  meet  ii  foreip^er,  even  though  he  may  belong  to 
8ome  iueigriiiicaiit  state,  who,  in  cou>  ersation,  will  depreciate  his  own 
land  and  i>eople ;  Vnk  tiMm  aie  Britons  yiAio  maka  a  piaataoe  isi 
*<romimgd0wii"  all  tliat  appertains  to  the  ooontry  of  their  Inrlli. 
Thej  seem  to  oonsidsr  that  1^  so  doing  tfafij  an  giving  proof  of 
own  independence  and  of  their  superior  enlightenment.  These 
national  deprsoiators  are  to  be  met  with  in  all  ranks  of  society,  but 
principally  amongst  a  certain  Bmall  section  of  the  working-classes. 
When  national  criticism  emanates  from  friendly  lips  and  is  the  result 
of  knowledge  and  of  careful  study  it  should  be  welcomed  by  all  R«>nsible 
patriots.  Constant  improvement  is  the  life  of  nations  as  well  us  of 
individuals.  Stagnation  is  death,  but  if  the  fault-finding  he  the  o£E> 
spring  of  ignorance  and  of  »  selfwniflBeieiit  dam  to  appear  more  en- 
lightened  than  others,'  then  it  is  well  that  the  true  chaiaotw  of  sudi 
oritioism  should  be  oleaxly  nndentood. 

Some  months  ago,  when  publicly  advocating  the  inculcation  of 
patriotic  feeling  amongst  the  children  in  the  Board  and  National 
Schools  of  tluj  ^fetropolis,  I  received  a  long  and  care f idly  argued 
protest  from  a  gentleman  who  informed  me  that  ho  was  a  well-to-do 
tradesman,  a  late  mendxT  of  a  vestry,  a  School  Board  manager,  and 
an  ardent  admirer  of  republican  institutions,  and  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  particular,  and  lie  gave  what  he  doubtless  considered 
eioeUent  reasons  why,  although,  according  to  him,  itwasnatunl  that 
the  oitiaens  of  the  United  States  should  love  thdr  oonntirj,  Britons 
have  no  oanse  to  be  eqoaUj  proud  of  the  land  of  their  birth.  I  also 
am  an  admirer  of  the  Constitutioii  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the 
enterprise  and  intelligence  of  its  population.  Indeed,  he  would  be 
but  a  pof>r  Briton  who  could  oontemjilatc  witliout  feelings  of  admira- 
tion and  pride  the  splendid  triumphs  of  a  people  sprung  from  the  loins 
of  his  own  ancestors,  liritons  the  Americans  originally  were,  and  in 
the  imagination  of  the  true  Englishman,  kinsmen  tliey  over  will  re- 
main. Bat  beoanse  bis  heart  goes  out  to  fiiem  in  wbj  that  it 
does  to  no  other  people,  that  is  no  reason  why  an  Englishman  shonld 
be  Uind  to  the  merits  of  his  own  conntiy,  <nr  to  the  virtues  of  tibat 
portion  of  his  race  which  has  remained  at  home. 

The  writer  of  this  protest  seemed  anxious  to  make  it  dear  that  he 
was  not  a  Socialist,  and  that  the  opinions  ho  expressed,  and  the  argu- 
ment.s  he  employed  against  the  incidcation  of  |)atriotic  feeling  amongst 
the  rising  generation  were  those  in  common  use  amongst  men  of  his 
own  class.    The  arguments  used  were  in  a  great  measure  founded  ou 
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fldioiM,  evidently  put  forward  lij  flie  writer  in  all  good  fiuih  m  in- 
oontioTOrtilile  &oto.  If  this  ktler  really  leprewmted,  as  it  pcofeseed 
to  do,  the  feelings  and  belielB  of  a  certain  numher  of  honest  hut  half- 
educated  men,  tho  following  remarks  majf  perhaps,  not  he  entiielj 
without  value. 

As  my  correspoudont  declared  himself  to  he  a  Kadical.  it  is  to  l>e 
presumed  that  he  8ym|)athise8  witli  labour.  If  this  be  the  case,  tho 
words  of  such  a  good  friend  to  labour  and  to  the  Eadical  cause,  as 
Mr.  W.  T.  Htead  has  ever  8hu^«ll  himself  to  he,  should  at  least 
command  his  respectful  attention. 

In  the  temazkabto  hook  oaSM  1/ Ckriti  eame  io  Ckkago,  Mr.  Stead 
sajs — 

''The  labour  movoment  in  Aiueri<  a  senna  to  mo  to  bo  about  whero  the  English 
lahonr  moTement  •tood  nearly  tiiirt y  yi  urs  since.  The  Unions  are  still  to  s 
certain  extent  outlawed.  Thoy  have  no  nllios  and  many  enemies.  They  have 
no  reprtwntativea  in  City  ('ouncila,  in  State  Logislaturrs,  or  in  tho  Fodoral 
Congress.  Tho  uewspapcrH,  almost  without  exception,  uru  uguiust  thum.  Among 
the  Chnrches  tiiey  hate  some  sympathy,  hut  littte  support.  They  are  hampered, 
as  wo  wrronnt.  l.y  tho  fottj^i-s  of  written  Constitationa.  ...  I  have  watched 
the  ru]>id  ovoluti>)u  of  Hociul  ilmiocracy  in  England.  I  have  studied  autocracy  in 
Russia,  and  theocracy  in  Borne,  and  I  must  say  that  nowhere,  not  even  in 
Bnaiiaf  in  the  first  years  of  the  reaction  oocBsioned  by  the  mutder  of  the  late 
Tzar,  havi'  I  stnifk  nioro  ubjoct  submission  to  :i  rnorp  soiilli drspotisin  than  that 
which  prevailA  among  tho  masses  of  the  no-called  tree  American  citizens,  whoa 
fliey  an  fsoe  to  ilMie  with  the  omnii>otent  power  of  the  Ootporations.  "  Wealth,'* 
said  a  workman  bitterly  to  in<<  tho  other  day,  "  has  subjugated  everything.  It 
hai»  gagged  tho  proew,  it  has  l)on;^ht  up  tho  Ijefjislaturc,  it  has  c'orrui»ted  the 
Judges.  Even  on  tho  Univertuties  it  is  laying  its  golden  finger.  The  churches 
aie  in  its  grais)).  Gk>  where  you  will,  up  and  down  this  country,  you  wiU  fixid 
our  citizons  jtaralysod  by  a  ^nso  of  their  own  :in])otcnfc.  Thry  know  tho 
injnstio^,  thry  know  Ixitter  than  any  thr  wronirs  which  they  Piif^r,  thoy  niuttrr 
curses,  but  thoy  are  too  cowed  to  do  anything.  They  have  tried  so  often,  and 
hate  been  beaten  so  badly,  that  thegr  have  not  fhe'heart  to  try  again.'* 

So  mwdi  for  tliH  labour  movement !  Now  hear  how  tho  unem- 
ploye<1,  aooording  to  Mr.  Stead,  were  housed  during  his  visit  to 
Chicago — 

*  In  tho  name  of  that  lu)mok'S«  wandeivr  in  this  doKcrt  of  stone  and  steel, 
whoso  hopolcsg  hoart  lies  leaden  in  his  bosom,  whoso  brain  frrowH  faint  for  want 
of  food :  in  the  name  of  that  unnecessary  product  of  American  freedom  and 
prosperity,  the  AmerioBD  tramp,  1  bid  you  weloome  to  the  Imperial  otfy  of  the 
boundless  West.'  So  spoko  WiUiam  C.  Pomcroy,  Yice-I^esident  of  the  Trudu 
and  Labour  Assemblj',  on  b^-half  of  the  Lalwur  I'nions  of  (Titcatjo,  to  the 
Conventiou  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labour  wliich  assembled  at  Chicago 
in  Isflt  December.*' 

*'  He  'but  expressed,  in  liis  own  vi\id  way,"  cnntiiiues  ^Ir.  »Stead, 
"  some  of  the  bitterness  of  discouteut  which  all  mea  felt  in  Chicago 
last  winter.** 
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"Among  '  the  images  which  ye  have  made  of  me,*  the  tramp  is  one  of  the 
most  nnnftrnrtivc,  aiul  in  December  he  was  everywhere  in  evidence.  The 
approach  of  winter  drove  him  from  the  fields  to  seek  shelter  in  the  towns,  which 
were  already  over^lmrdeiwd  with  their  own  unemployed.  Like  the  frogs  in  1ih» 
Kp'y])tian  plague^  jon  could  not  escape  from  the  tramps,  go  whore  you  would* 
In  the  city  they  wandorod  throuph  the  streets,  seekinp  work  and  finding  none. 
At  night,  if  they  had  failed  in  begging  the  dime  which  would  secure  them  a 
lodging,  they  oame  togeflwr  in  three  greet  herds,  ptveenting  a  sad  speetado  of 
eqwlid  inin'ry  and  forloni  manhood.  Theec  n(»c'tumal  camps  of  the  homeless 
nomads  of  civilisation  were  all  in  the  contre  <if  the  city.  Of  tbosn,  the  most 
wretched  was  that  which  wus  pitched  in  IlaiTieon  Street  jiolice  btution. 

Hie  fooleare,  leg^ewoUeo  tramp  who  had  wandered  all  day  through  the  eity 
streets,  looking  more  or  less  aimlessly  for  work  or  food,  sought  shelter  at  night 
wherever  he  could  find  a  t<x4  to  shelter  him,  and  warmth  to  keep  the  frost  out 
of  his  iKnies.  Some  kenuellcd  in  empty  trucks  on  the  railway  sidings,  rejoicing 
even  in  a  fireleae  retreat,  others  crept  into  the  haaement  of  saloons,  or  coiled 
themwlvPH  \ip  in  outhouses,  Tmt  the  bulk  of  thorn  were  arrommodated  in  the 
police  fetatione,  in  the  I'acilic  Garden  Miwion,  and  in  the  City  Hall.  Such 
improvised  aheUere  were  all  the  appliances  of  civilisation  which  Chicago,  in  the 
year  of  the  World's  Fair,  had  to  offer  to  the  humdesa  out<K>f-work.a. 

There  is  snTn('thiii<:  ilreniy  imd  r<>prlliii<:  :t]«out  a  jiolice  H'tation  in  the  least 
criminal  districts.^  But  Harrison  btreet  station  stands  in  the  midst  of  darkest 
Giieago.  Behind  tiie  iron  bars  of  its  underground  cages  are  penned  up  night 
after  nig^t  eoores  and  hundreds  of  the  moat  diasolute  rufBana  of  both  aezea  that 
can  be  raked  up  in  the  dives  of  the  levee. 

The  cells,  if  they  may  be  called  such,  are  in  the  basement,  half  undeiground. 
They  resemble  the  cagea  of  wild  beaate  in  a  menagerie.  There  are  two  diori 
corridors  into  which  the  cages  open  on  the  right  and  left,  while  the  remaining 
corridors  have  only  cages  on  one  side,  the  other  lu  inp  the  stone  wall.  The  floor 
is  of  stone.  In  each  cell  there  is  one  bi-nch  on  which  the  first  comers  can  tut 
while  the  others  stand.  An  vpm,  gutter  at  the  back  providea  the  only  sanitary 
accommodation.  One  policeman  and  one  police  matron  are  in  command.  Each 
of  the  corridors  in  closed  by  an  iron  baiTcd  gate.  The  place  is  lit  with  Jjas  and  is 
wunn,  but  the  atmosphere  is  heavy,  sometimes  fetid,  and  the  cages  and  corridors 
reek  with  assooiatiooa  of  vise  and  crimes 

Into  this  criminal  stock-pot  of  tho  city  the  hoim  lcss  tramps  were  thrown,  to 
stew  in  their  own  juice,  together  with  the  roughs  and  criminals  and  prostitutes, 
the  dehumanised  harvest  nightly  garnered  by  the  police  of  the  district. 

In  case  it  should  be  said  that  the  unemployed  in  America  are  composed  of 
fon-i<niers,  it  may  as  well  be  mentioned  that  I'rofrssnr  ]If)urwitch  of  thf 
University  of  Chicago,  recently  subjected  one  hundred  tramps,  selected  at 
random,  to  a  aearching  analysiB,  and  found  that  fifty>nine  were  native  bom,  and 
only  lorty*oiie  foreignflrs.'* 

Our  "workhouse  fiystera  may  not  be  ideal,  but  at  all  events  we  make 
in  Great  Britain  better  provision  tlian  tliis  for  the  unemployed  and 
thehomelem. 

Speaking  of  British  casual  wards,  Hr.  W.  T.  Stead  says — 

"In  America  not  even  these  municipal  makeshifts  for  primitive  hospitality 
have  been  provided.  The  result  is  that  the  tramp  nuisance  is  beooming  one  of 

the  most  formidable  of  the  lesiier  e\  ils  which  afflict  the  Republic.  The  papers  all 
this  winter  have  been  fuU  of  repoils,  all  pointing  to  the  jrr.idual  evolution  of  the 
labourer  in  search  of  work  into  the  mendicant  tramp,  and  the  still  further 
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erolutiiw  of  the  mendicant  tramp  into  a  qwcie>  o(  banditti.    In  certain  counties 
in  Ohio,  for  instance,  last  winter,  tho  tramps  woro  littlo  better  than  highway 
robbers,  tiUTelling  from  place  to  place  on  freight  trains.  Thev  alighted  whenever 
llifljr  vm  huBgry^  and  made  a  foray  into  tihe  naii^lMyuring  villagee  or  iaolated  ' 
fannhoani^  oompelling  the  farmers  to  give  fham  SMala,  and  fhen  turn  orar  ■ 
vhtttevarmonqr  might  be  in  the  house." 

He  adds — 

**Nolihmg  haa  been  attempted  in  Ohioago  oomapondiqg  to  the  muninpal 
lo^ging-hoiises  of  London,  or  to  the  aimilar  inalitatioiiB  whidi  have  bnig 
been  eoooeMfaUj  worked  in  Olaagow/* 

Now  trith  xegaxd  to  tbe  politiool  poiror  enjoyed  by  the  maiaee  in 
this  ooimtiy  as  compared  with  that  poaseflsed  by  their  brothers  across 

the  ocean.  I  will  call  as  a  witness  an  American,  Mr.  George  Wash- 
burn Smaliey.  the  New  York  correspondent  of  the  Tinirs.  In  an 
article  which  recently  ajipeared  in  tho  Niiu  fteitth  Ccnfcri/  this  gentle- 
man, whose  residence  and  training,  both  in  America  and  Great 
Britain,  have  given  him  exceptional  opportunities  of  arrixing  at  a  just 
OfMnion,  says — 

"It  is,  I  think,  admitted  by  the  best  writera  that  in  some  very  etisentml 
paiiiealantlia  Engliali  Oonatitation  ia  far  more  demooratie  than  the  Amwioan.  • 
The  Engliah  madune  is  so  contrived  as  to  respond  quickly  and  pretty  sxirely  to 
external  pressure.  Touch  a  button,  and  you  turn  out  a  Oovommcnt.  Touch 
another,  and  you  modify  your  Constitution.  In  America  there  is  no  groat  use 
an  toooluag  bottona.  l%emaditnedoea  not  teepond,  or  doea  not  leaprad  till  after 
a  considerable  length  of  time.  We  are  ruled  by  a  President,  who  is  in  for  four 
years,  and  cannot  be  removed  except  by  impeachment.  Aa  a  rule,  tho  Uouso  of 
Bepreeentativee  elected  for  the  second  year  of  the  presidentiBl  term  has  a 
majority  of  his  opponents,  but  to  that  he  pays  no  attention.  He  and  Us  Galxnet 
are  independent  of  hostile  Totea  in  Congmas." 

There  can  be  no  doulit  that  this  statement  represents  the  exact  truth 
-~a  truth  which  is  recognised  by  most  intelligent  Americans  who  have 
lesided  for  any  length  of  time  in  Great  Britain. 

As  I  have  already  remarked,  my  correspondont  stated  that  patriot- 
ism in  America  wa.s  laudable  because  in  that  country,  according  to 
him  men  rose  by  merit  alone,  whereas  in  Great  Britain  thoy  rose 
through  favour,  irrespective  of  merit.  Of  course  the  educated  mau 
hnowB  that  the  veij  fevezee  la  the  case,  that  in  Amerioa  entsaiuie  to 
afanoet  all  puUio  offioea  ia  dependent  on  the  favoar  of  some  person  or 
hodj  of  indiTidoals.  If,  in  the  United  States*  a  man  desires  his  son 
to  obtain  a  commission  in  the  Army  or  Navy,  he  has  to  solicit  a 
nomination  at  the  hands  of  a  senator  before  the  lad  can  be  admitted 
to  the  Colleges  of  "West  Point  or  of  Annapolis  ;  if  he  wishes  to  repre- 
sent his  country  abroad  he  must  have  performed  political  sorviros  to 
some  legislator  on  behalf  of  tlie  party  in  power ;  if  he  is  auxii ms  to 
occupy  tho  smallest  post  in  the  Civil  Service,  Customs,  Revenue 
Department,  or  Post  Offioe,  he  can  only  obtain  it  by  the  favour  of 
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BOme  poUBcian  or  "  boes,'*  in  letom  for 

state,  but  to  tbe  individual  or  paity.  InitaUed  in  office,  the  retcntioa 
of  his  poet  is  dependent  on  favour.  No  nmmint  of  merit,  nor  of  dili- 
gence in  the  public  service,  on  the  defeat  of  his  party,  can  insure  liim 
permunency  of  emploiTnent.  It  is  notorious  that  merit  does  not 
always  eonatitute  a  nafo  pusKport  of  admission  even  to  the  }')ench  in 
America.  Certain  it  is  that  the  favour  of  some  "  hoes  "  or  political 
nire-puller,  aoting  under  the  oloak  of  a  popular  eleotion,  has  before 
now  placed  men  on  tibe  Benoh  whoee  proper  position  would  have  been 
in  the  dock. 

On  the  other  band,  we  know  that  in  Great  Britam,  no  man,  how- 
ever high  his  rank,  however  great  his  wealth,  however  powerful  his 

connections,  can  enter  the  army,  the  navy,  the  civil  servioo,  or  indeed 
any  Govomment  employment,  except  on  ^rivinp;  jiroof  of  his  supe- 
riority in  merit  over  all  who  choose  to  enter  tlie  lists  against  him. 
The  only  path,  to  State  employment  in  Great  liritain  is  that  of  free 
and  open  eompetitive  examination.  The  ono  exception  to  this  rule  ia 
in  the  case  of  the  Foieign  Office,  where,  for  bbviona  reaaono,  it  is  for 
the  benefit  of  the  nation  tiiat  the  competition  .|honld  be  between 
nominated  candidates.  The  leqpeot  idiioh  is  umvemlly  felt  in  Great 
Britain  towards  the  occupants  of  the  judicial  bench  is  proof  of  the 
care  shown  by  the  Crown  in  its  choice  of  judges. 

When  once  a  man  has  entered  the  British  service,  whether  in  the 
army,  the  navy,  the  oi\il  servieo,  the  Post  Oflice,  the  customs,  the 
excise,  or  the  nietropolitun  or  Irisli  jiolice,  the  only  pa8S]H)rt  to  j)ro- 
motion  and  honour  is  merit,  and  m>  long  us  he  does  his  duty  his 
poBiti<m  is  seonrs^  wliatever  political  party  may  be  in  power. 

My  correspondent  cited  Lord  George  Hamilton  as  an  example  of 
an  aristooratio  jobber,  and  expressed  himself  as  most  indigfiiant  be- 
cause his  lorddnp,  when  out  of  office,  drew  the  usual  pension  of  an 
ex-minister  who  can  prove  that  his  income  is  below  a  certain  mone- 
tarj'  figure,  and  he  seemed  to  be  under  the  impression  that  this 
pension  was  given  to  T>ord  George  in  some  mysterious  way  Iwoauso 
ho  happened  to  be  the  brDtlit  r  i  »f  u  duke,  and  tliiit  a  eonmiouor  AWth- 
out  aristocratic  connections  would,  under  similar  eircumstances,  not 
have  been  able  to  enjoy  the  money.  It  would  have  been  easy  to 
point  oat  that  every  ex-Cslnnet  Mmister,  whatever  his  social  por- 
tion, whose  income  is  below  a  certain  amomit,  has  a  right  to  such  a 
penfflon,  and  that  soch  a  regulation  is  decidedly  democratio  in  ite 
bearing,  inasmuch  as  it  enables  a  poor  Member  of  Parliament,  who 
has  onoe  obtained  office,  to  continue  his  political  life  when  in  oppo- 
sition, thus  placing  him  <m  a  par  widi  rich  men  in  the  struggles  o£ 
party  government. 

The  writer  of  the  ab  )ve-nieiitioMed  letter  went  on  to  assert  that, 
o^ing  to  some  unjust  iuiiucuces,  the  exact  nature  of  which  he  did 
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not  sytecif y,  but  which  probably  were  in  some  occult  way  connected 
witli  the  existence  of  a  moaoxchy,  poor  men  oould  not  rise  to  political 
power  in  £ngland. 

li  k  perfectly  true  that  it  b  more  difficult  lor  a  poor  man  to  rise 
to  iroatth  and  poatioa  In  Great  Britain  than  it  is  in  Amarioa  or  in 
our  Oolomes,  hat  this  is  heoaass  there  are  not  so  many  opportunities 
In  an  old  ooimtry,  where  popoIaAion  is  excessive  and  competition, 
keen,  as  in  a  new  land,  where  the  resources  of  the  soil  arc  still  largely 
undeveloped,  but  the  presence  of  working  men  in  the  British  I*arlia- 
ment,  some  of  whom  occupy  a  leading  jx>sition  in  that  assembly, 
shows  Uiat  it  is  possible  for  poor  mc^n,  even  in  an  old  comitry  like 
England,  to  push  their  way  to  tlie  front,  and  once  in  the  House  of 
Ck)mmon8,  there  is  no  reason  why,  il  a  man  has  the  reqnirite  ability 
and  alz«ngih  of  eharaotor,  he  should  not^  nnder  modem  conditions, 
heeome  l^ime  IGniiter  ot  the  British  Empire— a  potttion,  to  my 
mind,  no  whit  inferior  to  that  of  President  of  the  United  States. 

Msny  philoeophical  Radicals,  who  theoretioally  disapprove  of 
Idngs,  have  acknowledged  that  there  are  practical  advantages  con- 
nected with  such  a  constitutional  monarchy  as  exists  in  Ghreat  Britain 
which  counterbalance  the  theoretic  objections  they  entertain  towards 
the  monarchical  system. 

I  do  not  think  that  many  Englishmen  would  like  to  see  the  head 
of  Hie  State,  as  in  America  and  BVance,  the  representative  of  a 
party  xaHier  than  of  the  nation  at  lai^,  nor  In  these  days  vronld 
they  probably  care  to  place  such  large  powers  of  veto  as  are  en- 
joyed hy  the  Ftasident  of  the  United  States  in  the  hands  of  a 
angle  man,  however  eminent  and  able  he  might  be,  especially  if 
previous  to  his  election  he  had  l>een  known  to  be  a  partisan,  and 
was  the  nominee  of  a  political  party. 

Therp  can  hij  no  doubt,  however,  that  some  few  men  and  women 
regard  the  word  "republic"  with  much  the  same  feeling  us  the 
old  lady  did  that  of  "  Mesopotamia,*'  and  that.  If  a  country  he 
called  a  Republic,  take  it  for  granted  that  the  people  inhabiting  it 
nrast  natorelly  possess  greater  freedom  than  those  who  live  in  a 
land  the  government  ol  vrhkh  is  known  by  the  name  of  a  monarchy, 
even  though  the  monarchy  may  bo  of  such  a  constitutional  and 
limited  character  as  that  of  Ghreat  Britain.  Thus  prejudice  at  onoe 
arises  in  the  minds  of  such  people,  and  laws,  institutions,  and 
customs  which  would  bo  approved,  or  at  all  events  not  condemne<l, 
under  a  republic,  are  regarded  witli  very  different  eyes  wheu  found 
in  existence  under  a  monarchy. 

My  correspondent  entertained  the  esttaordinaiy  notion  lhat  the 
kcge  estates  of  Eng^d  had  heen  giren  to  the  anceston  of  their 
pnomt  owneiB  hy  William  the  Gcnqneror,  and  that  consequently 
tiieoe  lands  had  never  heen  legitimately  pmfchased.  Sudi  &xth  in 
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the  anoestzal  antiquitj  of  our  county  families  coming  from  fhe  pea  . 
of  a  pronounced  demoontt  ia  tmnohing,  but  alas,  truth  oompels  the 
confession  that  there  are  few,  if  any,  families  in  England  which 
can  prove  that  their  lands  have  never  changed  hands  since  tlie  days 
of  William  the  Conqueror.  In  this  connection  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  remark,  that  ignorance  not  imfrequently  causes  gross  exag- 
geration of  the  incomes  of  the  landed  dassee.  The  net  rental  is  a 
veiy  different  thing  from  the  groesrentalof  a  oountr^' gentkman. 
The  Duke  of  Bedford  has  leoently  done  a  paUio  aervioe  hy  tfarowmg 
some  light  upon  the  subject.  In  a  speedi  addressed  to  his  tenants 
and  laboiims  His  Grace  stated  that  in  1895,  on  the  Thomey  estate, 
there  was  a  deficit  of  £445  lOs.,  and  on  his  Bedfordshire  and  Buck- 
ingham estates  of  £*6,"i'20,  and  that  diu-ing  the  last  eighty  years  he 
and  his  ancestors  had  actually  spent  over  a  million  and  a  half  on  the 
Thoniey  estate  alone  !  In  other  words,  on  liis  Thomey,  Bedford- 
shire, and  Buckinghamshire  estates  the  practice  of  agnoulture  is  just 
now  being  maintained  by  the  duke  by  means  of  an  annual  dole  of 
some  £7fiW>  a  year.  LiTestigation  would  show  that  such  a  oon- 
dition  of  things  is  far  from  being  oonfined  to  the  Bedford  estate,  and 
that  many  a  landed  proprietor,  usually  no  doubt  in  a  smaller  way,  hut 
with  just  as  much  self-sacrifice,  is  thus  translating  into  deeds  his 
sense  of  tlie  responsibilities  of  position. 

Although  my  eoiTesix)ndcut  objects  to  the  teaching  of  patriotism 
and  the  placing  of  tlie  national  flag  within  the  schools  of  the  country", 
it  is  under  that  emblem,  and  not  under  the  stars  and  stripes,  that 
justice  and  government  are  to  be  found  in  their  cheapest  and  purest 
foims.  Our  legislators,  magistnites,  kird-liealenantB,  aldflvmen,co^ 
munioipal,  and  even,  district  and  parish  oounmUors,  are  unpaid,  iiduhit 
never  has  the  fointest  whisper  of  oomqition  in  the  transaction  of 
business  been  raised  against  our  modem  public  men. 

In  America,  on  the  other  hand,  corruption  in  the  State  is  so  notori- 
ous, tliat  the  best  citizens  hold  aloof  from  politics,  and  the  man  who, 
by  the  votes  of  liis  fellows,  has  been  elected  to  what  should  be  the 
honourable  position  of  a  city  aldemian,  must,  until  his  character  is 
known,  be  prepared  to  be  regarded  by  all  honest  men  with  an  eye  of 
euspidon.  TUs  can  hardly  raise  astonishment  when  we  are  told  by  a 
recent  traveller  to  the  States,  that  the  laii^yer  of  an  American  railway 
corporation  said  to  him,  There  are  sixty-eight  aldermen  in  this  oify 
coimcil,  and  sixty-six  of  them  can  be  bought.  .  This  I  know  because  I 
have  bought  them  myself." 

Again,  the  deaths,  some  of  them  b}'  slow  torture  too  painful  to 
describe,  earned  out  mider  lynch  law,  by  cruel  and  violent  mobs, 
which  continually  oi  cur  in  the  United  States,  prove  how  little  con- 
fidence the  citizens  of  the  Bepuhlic  place  in  their  administration  of 
justice. 
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The  Hon.  J.  a  IMer,  Judge  of  the  United  Stetw  District  Oourt 
lor  Ihe  Weetem  Bittriot  of  Ariiaiwn,  has  .mined  his  oountiTnien  in 
Ihe  oolnmns  of  the  North  American  Iteview,  that —  h 

"thegr  are  confronted  by  one  of  the  greatest  problems  which  has  ever  presented 
flMBnlves  to  the  minds  of  the  people.  He  says  that  problem  is  whether  crime, 
and  cjipecially  crinio  which  (Ie8tn)y8  innocent  life,  shall  he  triumphant,  whother 
the  man  of  blood,  the  man  of  vicious  disposition,  the  man  who  destroys  human 
life,  alwU  be  ihe  deepotk)  nder,  or  wbeHier  tlie  hnr  of  flie  land  ahall  exert  iftt 
peaceful  sway,  and  by  its  protecting  power  aeonie  all  men  in  their  liYee  under 
their  rool  tree  or  wherever  they  may  be." 

He  tdkhia  oounfaymen  that,  during  the  hwt  six  yean,  then  have 
hsen  43,903  homiddee,  in  the  United  Stat«A,  an  average  of  7,317 
psrjiear.   In  the  same  time  he  says  therohflre  been  7^  legal  ezeoii? 

tionB  and  1,118  lyuchings. 

But  these  figures  do  not  tell  ub  the  worst,  for  crime  is  rapidly 
increasing  in  tlie  1  United  States,  instea^l  of  dimininhing,  as  it  is  with 
us.  Last  year  the  awful  total  of  10,000  homicides  was  actually 
leached  in  that  oountry,  or  875  per  month !  During  the  same  period 
the  nmnber  of  homiddee  in  Qieat  Britain  was  1,794,  and  during  last 
year  288,  or  24  per  month.  The  nmmher  of  legal  ezeootions  kstyear 
wtm  18  within  the  United  Kingdom,  and,  of  coune,  there  were  no 
lyuchings. 

The  phenomenal  amount  of  liomioidal  violence  which  exists  in  tlie 
United  States  is,  in  the  opinion  of  leading  Americans,  due  not  80 
much  to  (leffM'tlvc  legislation  as  to  mal-adiuinistration  of  the  laws. 

Judge  i'arker  sjiyt*,  '*  The  cause  of  this  condition  grows  out  of  the 
indifference  of  tlie  people  to  the  enforcement  of  the  law.  It  arisen 
from  oosrapt  Yerdi<^  h^goiten  hy  fiaads  and  perjuries.  It  arises 
from  the  undue  ezerdse  of  inflnwnee,  either  monetaxy ,  social,  or  otheii- 
irise,  eo  that  juries  are  oanied  away  from  the  line  of  duty.*' 

Judge  Elliot  Anthony,  Prosidont  of  the  IllinoiB  State  Association, 
said  in  1895,    Out  methods  of  criminal  procedure  are  vicious  and  our 
criminal  practice  still  worse.  Tlio  rights  of  the  defendant  are  regarded  . 
as  supreme,  while  those  of  the  jjublic  are  almost  entirely  disregarded." 
And  l)avid  l)udley  Field,  in  addressing  the  ^Vmeriean  Bar  Assoeia- 
tion,  in  1889,  said,  "  We  are  a  boastful  people,  we  make  no  end  of 
laying  what  great  things  we  have  done  and  are  doing,  and  yet,, 
UAnnd  these  hriUiant  shows,  theire  stands  a  spectre  of  haltiog  justice,, 
sodi  as  is  to  he  seen  in  no  oiher  port  of  Christendom.  Sofsraslam. 
aware^  thoe  is  no  other  country  calling  itself  civilised  where  it  is  so* 
difibmlt  to  convict  and  punish  a  criminal,  and  where  it  takes  so  many, 
years  to  got  a  final  decision  between  man  and  man.    Truly  wo  siy 
that  justice  jmsses  through  the  land  on  Icadfu  sandals."    Hence  the 
increase  of  liomicides  ;uul  of  lynch  law  numicrs. 

Kecent  scandals  have  shown  that  the  Americun  public  have .  somo 
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osiue  to  ragtid  their  jxtlice,  eren  in  suoh  a  mty  as  New  YoA,  witk 
■uapiflioii.  The  New  York  HtraU^  on  the  &d  November,  1894, 
said: — 

"Bvidanea been  addiued  of  llw  ajstentatie  ooUmion  of  tiho  polioe  with 

thiflvoA,  prostUutoa.  aad  gamblers,  of  the  methodical  and  elaborate  Byetem  of 
blackmail,  which  iMlevinil  hy  thp  polio»»  at  cfrtaia  fixod  and  gra<led  rut(w  upon 
uierchant8  of  all  kmdji,  irum  tho  wholesale  dealer  to  the  humble  puiih-cari 
Itroprietor,  and  irf  the  ngalar  barter  and  aalo  of  ap|Mintn«nteo(  «U 
poUoo  fofoe,  Ifoiii  that  of  patrolmaii  upv**  ^ 

Though  it  would  be  lidiouloua  to  affirm  that  the  aTorage  Britiflh 
poiioeman  has  never  yielded  to  the  attraotions  of  a  bribe,  yet  it  may 
fiirly  be  asserted  that  no  bieatii  of  sn^ieum  has  ever  sullied  the 
Usa  lame  of  his  offiucrs  or  the  orgaaizatioa  which  is  entrusted  by  the 
(H>uatry  with  the  maintenanoe  of  publio  osdar  or  the  pioteotion  of 
the  citizen. 

•  It  nood  hardly  bt^  pointed  out  how  important  it  is  to  tho  poor  man 
that  uU  wlio  wYi*  <'onne(  t<?d  with  the  iidmiuistratiou  and  execvition  of 
the  law  hhould  1m>  abovo  all  suspicion  of  being  amenable  to  bribery. 

If  it  be  true,  as  my  oorreepondent  asserts,  that  the  fallacies  I  have 
aUttded  to  axe  entertained  by  othsni  beside  himself,  tfasa  we  dunild 
look  to  the  schoolmaster  to  see  that  a  better  and  wider  biowledge 
shall  be  the  possession  of  the  next  geneittion. 

With  this  viow  it  is  most  important  that  history,  espeeially  the 
liistory  of  modern  times,  sliould  l>e  thoroughly  taught  in  our  national 
«4'hoolfl,  l)ut  Ji8  a  rub'  this  subject  i«  in  a  great  measure  ncgleoted. 
(Ihildrou  dostint  il  to  b-.-ivo  school  at  thirtoou  years  of  ago  are  fort'cd 
to  spend  the  few  prtfcioius  moments  at  tlieir  disposiil  for  the  study  of 
history  in  learning  tho  oompiiratively  unimportant  detaik  connected 
wiUi  the  lives  of  Saxon  and  Norman  kings,  and  they  generally  leave 
without  having  even  heard  of  the  more  modem  periods  during  which 
the  British  Constitution  was  being  loiged  on  the  anvil  of  time,  and 
tho  Empire  as  wo  know  it  was  gradoally  bmng  bnUt  up  by  the  wisdom, 
•  the  blood,  the  treasure,  and  the  energy  of  suoossiive  generations  ol 
iiolf-sacrificing  I'riton.H. 

To  my  mind  Dritish  history,  if  it  oaimot  be  learnt  iu  its  entirety^ 
«hould  Ix'  taught  backwards. 

It  is  of  much  gi*oat<?r  importance  to  the  State  that  the  child,  who 
iu  a  few  years  will  be  called  upon  to  assist  in  controlling  by  his  vote 
the  destinies  of  the  fourth  part  of  the  human  raoe,  and  whose  influ- 
ence through  the  ballot  hax.  will  extend  over  one-seventh  of  tiie  gbbe^ 
should  know  something  of  the  history  of  the  growth,  extent,  and 
resources  of  the  Empire,  and  of  the  character,  laws,  customs,  religion, 
und  aspirations  of  the  300,000,000  people  wiio  acknowledge  the  sway 
ui  Queen  Victoria,  tlian  tliat  he  should  be  able  to  give  an  accurate 
aocouut  of  the  binding  ol  J  ulius  Ctesar  on  the  shores  ol  BrittuD„  or  to 
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repeat  by  heart  the  uames  of  the  kingdoms  into  which  England  waB 
divided  at  the  time  of  the  Heptorohy.  .  > 

Etch  fhis  modiflnm  of  knowledge  is  often  denied  to  the  girla,  U/t, 
extiMsdinaij  as  it  may  appear  to  tliose  vAxo  ate  not  aoqoainted  witk 

the  peculiar  wajs  of  our  educational  department,  it  was  only  towards 
tile  end  of  last  year  that  the  Code  permitted  a  girl  to  learn  needle 

work,  historj*,  and  ge<^praphy.  Previous  to  that  time  she  was  only 
allowed  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  two  out  of  these  three  subjectii. 
Evi'u  now,  ulthough  nwdlework  is  rightly  made  oorupulsory,  and  is 
thus  taken  out  oi^what  are  culled  the  "  ('lass"  subjects,  she  is  only 
permitted  to  learn  two  out  of  several  branches  of  knowledge  included 
ill  this  division,  and  oonsequently,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  laig^ 
majority  of  girls  who  attend  oor  national  schools  aie  entarely  igncsant 
of 'Cither  history  or  of  geogiaphy. 

object  of  the  State  should  he  to  educate  the  ohildren,  during 
the  short  time  they  are  under  the  care  of  its  instmstofSf  in  those 
branches  of  knowledge  which  will  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  them 
in  after  life.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  this  is  done  at  present.  A 
good  deal  of  time  is  wasted  over  comparatively  imnecessary  subjects, 
whilst  very  important  instruction  in  the  duties  of  good  citizenship, 
and  in  the  knowledge  neoesaary  to  their  fulfilment,  is  in  a  great  degree 
neglected. 

The  writer  has,  on  more  than  one  oooasion,  drawn  the  attention  of 
Fsrlmmeni  to  the  nnpraotioal  natore  of  mnoh  of  the  ednoation  given 

in  the  national  schools.  Improvements  have  of  recent  years  un- 
doubtodl}'  been  introduced  into  the  flystem  <rf  instmetion,  but  there  is 
still  ample  room  for  rpform. 

It  should  never  bo  forgotten  that  the  main  objcnt  of  national 
education  must  of  ne<'esaity  be  t()  produce  good,  wist\  useful,  and 
loyal  citizeub.  W©  may  stuff  the  minds  of  our  children  with  know- 
ledge, which,  in  the  majority  of  oases,  will  in  all  probafaflify  he  rapidly 
losgoiUm,  heoanse  titers  wdl  he  littie  or  no  nse  for  it  in  after  life,  hnt 
we  shall  not  neoeaaarily  produce  eithor  a  good,  a  wise,  a  neefol,  or  a 
Icyal  citiien.  To  give  oureelves  a  reasonable  chance  of  obtaining  the 
product  we  desire,  we  must  train  the  eoul,  the  heart,  and  the  hands  of 
our  scholar  as  well  as  his  brain.  If  we  desire  that  he  shall  bo  loyal 
to  the  State,  we  must  show  him  cause  why  he  ehould  be  loyal,  and 
give  him  reasons  for  the  faith  that  in  in  liim. 

In  America,  and  in  several  European  countries,  the  national  flag, 
or  ooai-of-anns,  or  the  sovereign's  portrait,  are  prominently  displayed 
eitiier  outside  or  inside  of  all  sohools  supported  by  the  Btote.  Why 
should  Great  Britain  alone  withhold  from  her  children  the  inspiring 
sight  of  an  emhlem  of  natiraal  unity?  Have  we  lees  cause  for 
patriotism  than  our  neighbours  ?  Far  from  it.  Let  us  tiien  determine 
as  far  as  in  us  lies,  to  use  oor  influence  to  promote  in  our  national 
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•ohoob  the  of  «  naaoauAih  patriotum.  A  suiiAUe  text* 

book  for  tliis  olq'eot  lies  ready  to  our  use  in  the  CUmen  Header, 
hy  H.  0.  Amold-Foeter,  H.P.,  wliioh  ahould  be  in  the  hands  of 

every  British  child. 

Occasional  lectures,  illustrated  if  possible  by  the  magic  lantern^ 
should  he  given  to  the  elder  scholars,  descriptive  of  important  eventB 
in  the  history  of  Great  Britain,  or  in  the  lives  of  men  who  have 
rendered  eminent  sorvices  to  the  Emjiire.  Sucli  lectures  niiglit  be 
the  means  of  bringing  Into  personal  contact  with  our  school  system 
many  intelligent  men  and  women  who  at  present  know  notliing  of  the 
importaat  nataonal  woik  of  ednoation  which  is  being  oanM  onarooiid 
thean.  Many  an  undfligradnate  or  young  man  fresh  from  college 
might  be  found  capable  of  deliTering  a  leotaxe  whicii  would  he  listened 
to  with  interest  by  the  lads  of  his  village  school,  and  if  by  this  means 
doeer  relations  could  he  establisliod  between  the  hall,  the  zeetory,  and 
the  schoolhouse,  the  inmates  of  all  three  would  be  the  gainers.  How 
many  scores  of  educated  travellers,  of  retired  officers  of  tlie  ,Vrniy  and 
Navy,  and  of  eminent  men,  live  sc-atterwl  all  over  Great  Britain,  who 
have  sjvenf  their  lives  in  making  the  history  of  their  coimtry,  or  in 
increasing  its  knowledge  and  its  prestige.  Consider  on  the  one  hand 
the  popular  ignorance  eodstiug  in  regard  to  all  matters  appertaining  to 
the  Empire,  its  extent,  its  responribilities,  its  growth,  its  government, 
and  its  administration,  and  on  the  other  hand  tiie  wealth  of  infcnna- 
tion  and  of  esporience,  the  stores  of  anecdote,  the  tales  of  adventure, 
and  of  stirring  events  by  sea  and  by  land,  which  remain  lockwl  up  in 
the  brains  of  men  who  in  their  different  spheres  have  themselves  been 
actively  engage*!  in  the  govennnent,  consolidation,  protection,  and 
extension  of  the  Empire.  Tliiidi  of  the  streams  of  knowledge,  of 
|)atriotic  feeling,  of  heroic  desires  to  follow  noble  examples  and  ideals 
whidi  nught  &riiliae  the  inteUeotual  wastes  I  haye  described,  if  sudi 
men  were  oooasionally  invited  to  pour  forth  for  the  benefit  of  young 
boys  and  girls  around  them  some  portioD  of  the  inexhaustible  reeer- 
Toirs  of  their  experience  and  knowledge.  Think,  also,  how  the  senti- 
ment of  a  reasonable  patriotism  implanted  in  the  minds  of  these  young 
people  would  brigliten  their  lives,  Aviden  their  ideas,  stimulate  their 
desires  to  know  more  of  the  birth,  growtli,  and  progress  <d'  the  vast 
Empire  to  which  they  belong,  and  by  inciting  them  to  the  study  of 
liistory,  and  of  tlie  pohticul  truest  ions  of  the  day,  would  render  them 
better  fitted  as  voters  and  citizens  to  grapple  with  the  political  and 
social  problems  which  hem  time  to  time  arise,  and  whidi,  althou^ 
they  must,  of  necessify,  in  the  first  instance  be  considered  by  states- 
meo,  can  alone  obtain  final  solution  at  the  hands  of  the  democracy  of 
the  country. 

He4th. 
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"If  you  desire  [to  act)  by  furce,  you  can  only  do  it  by  military  occupation.  A 
military  occupation  is  a  very  hurge  undertaking,  which  requires  a  very  large 

nOiteiy  force.  No  fleet  in  fbe  w<wll  cm  do  it  Yon  miift  iMgui  hj 

«eteblidiing  oonacriptioa  in  tide  ooontiy.** 

Tkb  above  weighty  and  momentous  words,  spoken  by  Lord  Salisbiuy 
«t  tho  Guildhall,  on  November  the  9th  ]aat»  constituie  perhaps  the 
giaveet  dedaiatioii  of  poliej  Chat  has  evetr  within  the  pnsect  oentiny 
been  announced  in  Enghind. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  utterance,  coming  so  soon  after  the 
Avowed  admission  of  our  inability  to  do  anything  towards  putting  a 
stop  to  tho  massacrpR  in  Anrionia,  manifestly  bec-ause  we  have  no 
army  of  u  siiliicient  size  to  put  into  the  field,  will  help  at  last  to  awaken 
the  English  nation  to  a  sense  of  the  humiliating  position  that  it  uow 
occupies  in  reference  to  the  other  Powers  of  Europe. 

It  wiU  not  only  be  «n  object  kwni  Mi  to  our  very  plain  inability,- 
es  avowed  by  the  Pxime  liGniater,  to  take  oor  stand  by  the  other 
nationa  of  Europe  as  a  fint-dass  European  Power,  but  it  is  to  be 
hinted  that  it  will  also  come  as  a  shock  to  the  pride  and  sensitiveness 
of  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  powerful  nati<MM  of  tho  world,  now 
for  the  first  time  officially  told  that  they  have  ceased  to  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  take  part  in  the  counsels  of  the  world,  where  the  ultimate 
appeal  still  lit-s  to  armed  force. 

Putting  aside  for  a  moment  the  consideration  as  to  how  far  this 
statement  is  absolutely  accurate,  or  how  far  it  has  been  merely  con- . 
ventently  used  as  an  argument  in  favour  ol  no  deviation  from  the  policy 
of  non-intervention,  which  has,  in  many  reapeots,  been  in  the  real 
interests  of  the  English  people,  the  question  will  occur  to  the  minds 
of  all  Englishmen  interested  in  our  national  forces — If  this  is  to 
be  so,  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  repeated  statements  that  we  have 
lia<],  at  the  introduction  of,  and  in  the  debates  on.  the  Army  Esti- 
mates for  twenty  years  {)a:jt,  from  successive  Secretaries  of  State  for 
War,  whether  (,'ons<'rvative  or  Ijilx.'ral,  to  the  effect  that  wo  had  now 
ready  two  entire  army  corps  (it  is  now  said  three';  with  their  proper 
proportion  <^  oavalry  and  artilleiy  and  stores^  that  is  to  say,  roughly 
peaking,  90,000  men,  available  lor  field  service  f  ** 

What  are  these  intended  for  ezoept  to  protect  our  interests  abroad  ? 

It  will  also  be  asked — and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  question  wiU 
be  pressed — if  we  have  entirely  abandoned  the  intention  of  over  putting 
an  English  aimj  into  the  field  outside  the  boundaries-  of  Great 
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Britain,  to  what  purpose  we  have  croated,  hy  short  service,  since  the 
year  tai  dfeotive  lenoirvo  of  over  85,000  mm,  readj  to  join  fhe 
liiiQOiLd0oilan(luniQfin»F  ' 

To  what  pnipoae,  tlao,  eodats  our  militia  roaorvo  of  30,000  me&» 
who  are  under  an  expreaa  engagement  to  he  transferred  at  once  to  the 
line  in  case  of  war  alnoad,  and  each  held,  in  oonsideratian  of  an 
annual  hounty  of  £1  per  man  a  year,  liable  to  aerve  at  any  moment 
with  hattalions  of  the  line  ? 

The  leading  declaration  of  I^ord  Salisbury's  speech  thus  becomes 
now  of  the  utmost  moment.  When  he  says  tlmt,  *'  if  wo  are  to 
engage  in  any  military  oc>cupation  on  a  large  SQale  we  must  face  the 
qneetion  of  '  oonacription/ he  bringa  na  at  once  to  the  point  of 
immediate  diaouaaion  of  a  oontrorersy  that  haa  oooopied  the  minda  of 
thoae  who  aieinterealed  in  onr  militaiyatrength,  on  and  <rfP,formany 
yean  paat 

Let  naeacaminethc  question  as  to  how  and  imder  what  circran- 

stances,  conscription  by  ballot  for  tlie  militia  ffor  nobody  at  all* 
proposes  to  apply  conscription  to  the  reiiiforct>ment  of  our  regulars) 
would  be  entertained  by  the  voters  of  this  tountr)',  wlio  form  the 
tribunal  to  which  any  such  question  would  have  to  he  ultimately 
referred* 

Would  it  he  poanble  in  any  emergency  short  of  an  aotual  inTaatOB 
of  oar  ahoiee  to  pot  into  force  ihat  whioh  ia  nndouhtedfy  the  eziiting 
Law,  hy  whidi  all  persons,  of  whataoerer  class,  of  full  age  and 
strength,  may  in  cases  of  emergency  be  drawn  by  ballot^  and  t^eai 
to  fill  up  the  vacancies  in  the  Militia  of  their  respective  coimties  ? 

It  may  he  a  great  auxpriae  to  the  general  public  to  hear  that  this 
is  the  existing  law. 

Tlie  writer  of  this  article  can  sj)eak  with  ( onsideriible  ])ersonal 
knowledge  on  this  point  because,  in  the  year  187C,  under  Mr. 
Gathonie  Hardy  (now  Lord  GranWook'a)  adminiabatioii  of  the  War 
Office  he  waa  one  of  the  memhera  of  what  ia  called  a  Hybrid  Com^ 
ibittee,  coe-haU  oompoaed  of  offioiala  of  the  War  Offioe,  and  one-half' 
of  members  of  Che  Houses  of  Lords  and  Ccmimons,  which  reported 
upon  the  question  of  giving  greater  development  to  the  Territorial 
System  established  by  Ix)rd  Card  well  in  187<3,  and  greater  extenricn 
to  the  fvstem  of  Linked  Battalions. 

Incidentally,  there  was  rcferrf^l  to  this  Committee  the  question  as 
to  how  far,  and  under  what  circumstances,  this  existing  law  of  ballot 
for  the  militia  could  be  put  into  force. 

The  writer,  who,  up  to  that  time,  had  been  acttvely  engaged  in 
inTestigating  the  eariiar  queationa  dealt  with  by  the  Committee,  had . 
alwaya  held  oooaoription,  which  ballot  for  the  militia  really  is,  to  be 
ao  strongly  opposed  to  the  principles  and  sentiments  of  the  English ' 
people,  that,  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Gathonie  Hardy,  then  Seoietary  of  State 
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lor  War.  desiring  to  be  allowed  to  witlidraw  from  the  Oommittfi© 
uulesB  pennisBion  were  given  him  to  lay  before  it,  for  its  coneidera- 
ticn,  fhe  pmvSoDfl  bktoiy  of  the  quMtion  d  lialkit  for  the  militia 
M  oontuiied  in  cffiflssl  Ww  OffiM  doooiiMiiitB  grintipg  to  tho  opontion 
of  fhe  bellot  behraen  iiie  heginning  of  the  Pemnnda  War  in  1808 
and  its  conclnsion  in  1814. 

Lord  Cranfarook  at  oaoe  HMontod  to  theoe  papen  being  laid  hefcte 
the  Committee. 

The  writer,  wlio  Imppened  iimdontAlly  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
previoup  record  and  l>earing8  of  thin  question  as  a  matter  of  military 
historj'.  then  asked  that  these  papers  should  be  laid  before  the  House 
of  Commons  as  a  Blue  Book;  and  they  were  laid  before  it  after 
being  thoroughly  eonadeved  in  tiie  ooime  of  tiie  RibnqnBnt  pv^ 
wieiiingB  of  the  Conunittee. 
■  The  lenlt  nay  be  oondielypaiaa follows: — 

The  history  of  ballot  for  the  militia  which  was  put  into  force 
throughout  the  Peninsolar  War,  from  1808  to  1814,  showed  that  in 
the  end  it  became  inoperative  and  had  to  be  abandoned)  from  the 
following  simple  mtrse, 

Simultaneously  with-  the  law  enacting  that  any  man  might  bo 
drawn  by  ballot  and  ordered  by  the  local  magistrates  to  serve  in  the 
nilitta,  there  existed  a  praotioe  of  money  substitation,  whevebiy  any 
nan  of  wealthy  potdtiion  eoold,  en  being  balloted  for  the  militia,- 
provide  hhnaelf  irith  a  labiCitiite  by  payment  and  private  ammge^ 
mont* 

The  curious  result  was  thus  obtained — ^that  while  the  bounty  to 
supply  the  troops  for  Wellington's  army  in  the  Peninsula  amounted 
to  £10  a  man,  and  was  never  raised  any  higher  at  the  tiiTie  even  when 
it  was  nf'<f'fisary  for  the  magistrates  to  send  out  in  Imtchos  to  the 
Peninsular  army  thieves,  poa<^her8,  and  vagabonds  convicted  before 
them,  who  were  thus  allowed  to  commute  their  sentences  of  imprison^ 
mttt  for  wrvioe  in  the  line  abvoad ;  while  the  booniy  lor  a  soldier  to 
•we  witb  the  line  abroad  never  eioeeded  £10  to  be  paid  bj  the 
Goveniment»  tiie  asm  paid  lor  a  tnbilxtiite  in  the  militia  by  weoIU^ 
men  who  desired  to  escape  that  ballot,  xoae  to  and  remained  steadily 
at  sixty  guineas.  Natunlly,  and  consequently,  the  ballot  for  the 
militia,  together  with  money  Hubsiitution,  killed  recruiting  for  the 
line  ;  and  men  could  only  })<}  ohtained  for  the  PeninsxUar  army  either 
from  the  results  of  free  volunteering  from  the  militia,  on  a  second 
bounty,  or  by  the  disreputable  methods  related  above,  of  putting  into 
ranks  those  who,  having  been  previously  convicted  of  crime,  thna. 

left  their  ooontry  for  Hmt  coontry's  good." 

t  The  evidenoe  thus  obtained  by  the  writer  weighed  so  ebrongly  with 
the  Committee,  presided  over  by  the  present  Earl  of  Derby,  then 
Oclenel  Stanley,  that  it  mammoaaly  lenoonced  the  idea  of  leriving 
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the  ballot  for  the  militia ;  which  was  thus  fortunately  dropped,  and 
BO  more  has  been  said  about  it,  offioiaUj,  from  that  day  to  tiie 
praaanti 

.  TbB  lact  lemaiai,  Uuragh  it  will  probaUj  be  quite  a  new  one  to 

the  bulk  of  the  English  people,  that  the  law  of  ballot  for  the  militia 
was,  from  1816  until  1829,  postponed  by  an  Annual  Act  only.  In 
1829  it  vms  considered  that  this  might  be  indefinitely  extended ;  and 
consoquontly  an  Act  was  ]>asi8e<l,  not  cancoUinp^  ballot  for  the  militia, 
but  declaring  it  siispfindod  until  further  notioe.  That  is  the  exact 
state  of  the  law  at  the  present  moment. 

Early  in  the  Session  of  1896  a  bill  was  brought  in  by  three  aotive 
•nd  mieigetio  nuUtaiy  membera :  CSol<m€l  Bvookfleld,  Captain  Grioe 
HutdiinMni,  and  Sir  Howaid  Tincent,  to  n-eoaot  Ballot  lor  the 
ICilitia,  to  the  octent  that  whererer  the  nnmbefa  in  each  oonnly 
ireie  deficient  by  voluntary  enlistment,  the  deficiency  should  be  made 
good  by  ballot  before  the  Magiatrntes  frtm  lists  propazed  by  tho 
Ovorw^prs  of  the  poor. 

For  some  reason  or  other,  easily  to  bo  iraapined,  this  WiW  never 
reached  its  so<  ond  reading,  and  di«apj)eared  into  the  list  of  "  murdered 
innocents,"  at  the  end  of  the  Session.  These  facts  very  briefly  put 
seem  to  decide,  for  the  present,  the  question  of  ballot  for  the  militia. 

Probably  in  oaae  of  invasion  tiie  law  oonld  be  enfovoedy  simnltane- 
ondy  with  a  T«ry  liberal  system  of  money  substitation,  though,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  posnble  that  the  Democracy  of  the  present 
day  would  insist  that  no  system  of  money  substitution  should  be 
allowed  at  all ;  and  that  every  man  drawn  for  the  Militia,  of  what- 
ever rank,  bo  ho  the  son  of  a  duko,  sliould  l)e  prepared  to  serve  side 
by  side  with  tlie  son  of  tho  labouring  man.  This  is  sheer  justii-e  and 
nothing  more;  and  is  the  ease  in  almost  every  nation  on  the  (Con- 
tinent even  for  their  8er\'ice  in  the  regular  army  ;  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether,  or  nther  there  is  no  doubt  at  all,  that  the  democtatic  feel- 
ing of  the  ptesent  day  would  not  tokiate  enfbnwd  servioe  lor  the 
l^tia  even  under  the  condition  of  no  money  substitation  being 
allowed.  The  following  axgument  which  tbe  writer  has  heard  re- 
peatedly put  by  working  men,  sets  the  matter  finally  at  rest  as  far  as 
their  votes  are  concerned.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  no  distinction  of 
nink  is  to  interfere  \\-ith  ballot  for  the  Militia  and  that  tlio  son  of 
the  Peer  is  to  stand  side  by  side  with  the  sou  of  the  labourer  in  the 
ranks,  but  this  does  uot  equalise  the  burden  to  the  two  individuals. 
The  son  of  the  peer  gives  his  leisuxe  time,  leaving  his  &mily,  if  he 
has  one,  living  in  ease  and  oomfoct^  whereas  the  family  of  tiie  woik* 
ing  man  wbo  stands  by  his  side  in  the  zanks,  and  who  has  its  breed-' 
winder  and  support  taken  away  Inr  the  asrvioe  of  the  oountty,  is  in  a 
toy  different  situation. 

The  one,  the  ridi  man,  would  be  merely  saorifioing  his  pLsarareand 
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^usemeni,  and  tome  degree  of  ease  and  oomfort ;  the  other,  ilie 
labonring  maa,  10  giying  away  the  veiy  means  ci  maintenanoe  and 
snftport  for  his  bmilj,  whom  he  leaves  to  starve  osr  be  thnmn  on  the 

Wages  north  and  south  of  England  for  the  average  virorkiog  man 
being  about  3s.  a  day,  the  consideration  arises  that  no  man  can,  in 
justice,  he  taken  away,  coinpul»<jrily  fnjm  his  family  for  tlio  service 
of  his  country  williout  a  similar  sum  being  jiaid  for  the  maintenance 
of  his  wife  and  tluMreu  in  his  absence.  This  argument  puta  an 
absolute  veto,  once  and  for  all,  on  the  question  of  ballot  for  the 
imitia.  Batiier  tfaaa  run  tiie  mk  d  loss  of  popukrity  which  snoh 
*  proposal  would  encounter,  and  the  certain  bitter  heart*bnniing 
between  class  and  class  that  any  attempt  to  do  so  would  create,  let 
US  maintain  the  present  system  of  going  into  the  free  labour  market 
and  obtaining  the  s«rviceK  of  all  soldiers  required  for  the  IClitia  by 
fiayment  of  a  fair  equivalent  for  their  labour. 

In  two  word.s  Conscription  is  tlead  before  it  is  ^iroposed.  Any 
Government  who  had  the  temerity  to  propose  it  would  probably  be 
shaken  from  power  in  less  than  a  month. 

It  is  with  great  regret  that  the  writer  of  this  article  has  come  to 
this  condnsion,  but  he  has  no  doubt  n^tever  tiiat  this  conduBum 
would  be  amply  confirmed  by  the  votes  of  the  working  olasieB 

The  question  then  arises:  Wbidi  of  two  courses  is  Englancl  tor 
pursue  ?  Is  she  vdth  her  enormous  resources  and  population,  a  popula« 
tion,  undoubtedly  the  most  mai-tial,  adventurous^  and  energetic  in  the 
world,  and  who  have  never  failed  up  to  the  present  time  to  supply 
voluntarily  all  the  men  that  the  country  has  demanded  of  them  with- 
out any  great  appiveiable  increase  in  the  }>ay  of  the  army  during  the 
lost  ten  years,  is  she  to  submit  thus  tamely  to  take  the  position  of  u 
fifth-rate  power,  and  admit  before  the  world,  that  though  still  great 
and  powerfol  upon  the  sea,  she  is  absoluiely  impotent  upon  land 
eicept  lor  the  defence  of  her  colonies,  and  the  reuifaroement  of  her 
troops  in  India  ?  Or,  is  it  not  possible  to  deviae  some  method  of  a 
general  and,  in  the  main,  an  entirely  voluntary,  igrsteni  of  military 
training  to  arms,  which  shall  fall  in  with,  and  carry  out  the  lines  of 
our  popidar  traditions  of  A'oluntary  Military'  Service,  and  thereby 
supply  for  England,  under  her  now  vastly  increased  Uabilities,  what 
Conscription  supi)lie8  for  the  nations  of  the  Continent. 

Theprimaxy  and  jmramount  duty  of  every  Englislimau,  to  tske 
up  aims  in  delenoe  <d  his  country  in  case  of  invasion,  has  been 
leoognissd  by  England  firom  time  immemonaL 

In  the  time  of  tiie  EdwardB,  every  able-bodied  eitiien  was  supposed, 
on  high  days  and  holidays,  to  piaotise  the  use  of  the  long  bow,  and 
this  was  enforced  by  law. 

In  UUer  years,  the  creation  of  moxe  than  300,000  Yolunteers  in 
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1808,  yrbm  Napoleon's  azmiM  wen  onoamped  on  fho  heiglits  of 
Boulogne,  and  were  tbreatening  theee  shores,  reoognieed  the  seme 
pilnotie  duly. 

Jj&ter  on,  in  1860,  the  threat  of  the  eo-oalled  **  fVenoh  Colonels,'' 
hrought  about  a  general  rally  to  anns  of  a  gwat  portion  of  the  ahle> 

bodif'd  population  ;  and  under  the  stirrinpr  inffpirntion  of  Tenn^'son's 
poem,  *'  Form,  fonii,  riflemon  fonn,"  led  to  the  cr^tion  of  the  present 
splendid  anny  of  Volunteors. 

Wiseacres  prophesied  that  this  movement  would  be  of  very  diort 
duration.  That  it  was  simply  hrought  about  by  canity  and  the 
desire  of  a  oertaan  numiber  oonoeited  yomig  men  to  go  about  in 
smart  uniforms  and  shine  in  the  eyes  of  the  houeemaids.  But  these 
abeuid  and  cynioal  prophecies  have  been  entirely  contiadiofeed  by 
foots.  The  Volunteer  force  has  proved  a  thorough  and  most  substan- 
tial adjunct  to  our  military  power;  increasing  day  by  day,  and  to 
the  present  time,  in  iho  thirty-sixth  year  of  its  existence,  both  in 
nunibrrs,  and  ten  times  more  in  increase  of  military- efficiency,  and 
saving  us  millions  of  money  in  taxation. 

Latterly,  iu  the  last  seven  years,  another  movement  in  the  ssme 
direetion,  initiated,  it  is  trae,  mainly  by  the  Ghunih  of  England  and 
oslled  the  **  Boys'  Brigades  "  has  broug^t  under  a  oertatn  degree  of 
military  training  several*  thousand  hofys,  attadied  to  C9iuroh  Sdiools^ 
and  who  now  number  all  over  the  country  more  than  45,000,  with  a 
tolerable  knowledge  of  military  training.  These  generally,  by  means 
of  cliaritablo  and  patriotic  private  subscriptions,  go  into  camp  eight 
days  each  year,  mainly  uf  the  R<:'asid(',  thus  obtaininp- a  cfrtain  amount 
of  military  instruction  with  an  incrca.scd  addition  of  licalth  and 
strength,  and  being  trained  to  habits  of  discipline,  order,  and  8elf> 
rsspeot. 

Simultaneoudy  with  this  moTement  in  the  training  of  worldn^ 
dass  boys,  another  similar  institutian  has  sprung  iqn  nunsly,  the 
''Enoampment  and  annual  Field  IVsaning  of  the  Publm  Schools 

Battalions."  Beginning  seven  years  ago  with  a  small  enosmpment  at 
Aldcrsliot  of  f>0  boy.«?,  this  Battalion  has  increased  ycnr  by  year  nntil 
this  year,  in  18!K),  nearly  1,H00  boys  from  our  Public  k>f'ho<jls  were 
cncanij)cd  for  eigbt  days  at  Aldershot,  uu<icr  tlic  7  Mike  of  Connaught. 
Those  who  saw  them  in  Camp,  and  at  field  dutirn,  can  testify  that 
their  training,  entirely  carried  on  by  masters  of  their  own  schools  who 
had  tsken  up  the  idea  and  qualified  as  oflBcers,  and  hy  military  drill 
instrucUifs,  old  soldiers  attached  to  eaoh  Pubtio  fiohool,  hes  rsaohed 
a  degree  of  effidenoy  making  them  very  little,  if  at  oU,  inferior  to  the 
Begular  Troops.  What  the  boys  of  the  richer  dosses  can  do  the 
sons  of  working  Englishmen  will  do,  if  their  patriotism  is  touohedby 
a  proper  appeal. 

The  writer  ventures  to  think  that  instead  of  knocking  our  heads 
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againbt  a  stone  wall  hy  endeavounng  to  revive  the  obsolete  law  of 
Ballot  iat  €b»  Ififilift ;  -wliieli  19  pnofjoaUj  GonaariptioD,  aggravated 
to  man  impoMible  ehi^  by  the  mcgnaaed  politkal  power  of  the 
,  wQtkmg  oliMoii,  aoi|iiiied  dazing  the  last  twalTe  7ean»aiiioe  the 

\  extension  of  the  Franchise  in  1884,  we  would  do  wisfely  to  observe 
!  that  the  indicationBof  a  Uvuig  national  militaij  ^iiit  are  plainly  to 
bp  seen  in  thesp  three  movements ;  that  they  nro  of  frrf^t  strength, 
;in*l  increiisinp  in  stronfrth  day  by  day  :  and  that  our  main  object  of 
largely  incroasfMl  military  force  is  to  bo  gained,  instead  of  f,'oinp:  dead 
against  popular  sentiment,  by  encouraging  this  enormous  latent  power 
of  patriotio  military  enthusiaBm  which  undoubtedly  exists  in  Ihe 
netun,  and  iriuch  by  a  large  extension  of  our  Yolnnteer  system 
eroald  supply  a  kige  addition  to  the  miUtaxy  power  of  this  eonntiy, 
hy  voluntary  means  alone,  wisely  adapted  to  modem  ^iw*miM*Mi«—- 

It  only  requires  the  nation  to  be  tiioroaghly  made  awaro  that,  in 
f>onspquence  of  the  weakness  of  our  military  force,  we  are  abeolutely 
losinj:^  ;2Tonnd,  espo<nally  as  regards  our  Foreig-n  Markets,  as  com- 
pared to  the  other  nations  of  the  world,  for  the  latent  niilitary  spirit 
of  this  great  and  proud  nation  to  be  suliicientJy  aroused  to  indue*  all 
classes  alike  to  make  such  small  sacrifices  as,  under  a  wise  system, 
woold  enaUe  the  Yolontser  morement  to  inolnde  within  its  nmnheis 
pnoticaUy  all  the  able*hodied  men  of  the  nation. 

These  is  no  man  among  themidcing  olasses  whose  patriotism  is  not 
snffioient  to  allow  him  to  admit  that  if  it  could  be  shown  that  the 
nmnbcrs  of  our  armed  force  ore  miserably  and  totally  insufficient  to 
maintain  our  national  interest.s,  that  is,  the  markets  for  onr  eomineroe 
all  the  world  over,  it  is  the  bouuden  duty  of  every  able-bodied  citizen 
I  if  the  state  wisely  so  arranges,  that  he  need  not  be  taken  for  one 
hour,  from  his  ordinary  pursuits,  and  from  the  duty  of  earning  a 
maintenance  lor  his  lnnil|y)  to  aoqnire,  it  may  be  in  a  period  spread 
ever  n  long  term  of  yean,  and  so  arranged  as  not  to  intesfne  at  all 
with  his  woodking  life,  sodi  a  degree  of  miHtaiy  effidencry  as  would 
bring  him  on  a  level  with  the  Yolunteer  of  the  present  day.  There 
can  be  no  diffionlty  at  all  about  this  scheme  if  the  popular  SBntimwit 
backs  and  encourages  the  idea ;  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  oiganiwition- 
uid  national  system. 

It  is  perfectly  plain  from  what  hns  occurred  within  the  last  twelve 
months,  that  our  present  military  force,  which  may  be  summed  up  b>' 
Ae  speech  of  Mr*  8t  John  Brodrick  at  Famham,  on  the  7th  of 
Deoemher,  to  amoont  to^  at  the  ontside,  three  Army  Corps  and  lorn* 
Brigadea  of  Cavalry,  or  a  total  of  112,000  men,  is  totally  insnffioient 
to  allow  us  to  protest  onr  interests  abroad. 

To  take  a  ooncrete  instance  instead  of  abstract  generalities.  Foor 
months  ago  a  great  part  of  the  population  of  this  country,  excited  and 
aroused  by  the  news  of  the  atrocities  in  Armenia,  were  calling  upon 
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Govwnment,  hy  orowded  and  enttmnastie  pdblio  meetmga,  to  tafca 
meoiu  by  force  to  put  promro  ujkhi  ike  Soltaa  to  stop  these  horroTS. 
ICanj  of  them  wovld  not  be  content  with  anything  milder  than 

deposing  and  hanging  the  Sidtan,  forgetting  that  he  has  400,000  of 
the  bravest  and  most  devoted  troops  in  the  world  at  his  back.  Ix)rd 
Salisl)ury's  speech  at  tlie  Guildhall,  on  the  9th  of  November,  plainly 
admitted  that  we  were  in  no  position  to  do  anj'thiug  of  the  sort, 
simply  because  we  hod  no  r^ular  army  at  all,  comparatively  with  the 
Powen  on  the  Continent. 

But  supposing  that  our  disposable  foroe  for  servioe  abroad,  had 
been  just  donUe  the  nnmber  given  in  Mx.  Brodrick's  speedi,  or, 
roughly  speaking,  about  two  hundred  thousand  men,  can  there  be  the 
slightest  doubt  in  the  minds  of  anybody  who  knows  the  facts,  that 
the  mere  threat  of  puttiiif?  down  three  Army  Corps  (and  retaining 
the  other  tluree  for  defence  at  home^  at  the  Bay  of  Seandaroon  or 
Alexandretta,  on  the  north-east  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  to 
the  north-east  of  Cyprus,  would  have  at  once  brought  Turkey  to  her 
bearings,  and  ha;ve  fbraed  the  Sultan  to  employ  the  militsxy  means 
nndonbtedly  in  his  power,  if  he  had  been  pUoed  under  such  pnosoure, 
to  pot  down  the  Kurds,  the  main  authors  of  all  these  atroolias. 

If  it  had  come  to  the  question  whether  he  should  do  this  or 
whether  we  should  do  it  by  landing  90,000  men  at  Scandaroon, 
reinforced,  as  they  might  easily  have  Ijeen.  by  JiO.OOO  men  brought 
from  India  through  the  Suez  C^anal,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  the  atnxities  in  Armenia  woidd  have  cease<i  within  a  month. 

Similarly  if  it  had  been  kno\\ii  to  Turkey  that  we  were  in  a 
position  of  force  of  such  numbras  as  200,000  men,  the  half  of  whom, 
if  the  jkBoemty  arose,  in  otmjunotion  with  onr  fleet,  oould  have  been 
put  down  on  the  Isthmus  of  QalippoUi,  as  a  Biitiah  amy  of  25,000 
was  in  1854,  and  backed  by  iho  whde  of  our  Meditenranean  fleet  in 
the  Gulf  of  Saros,  to  the  west  of  Oalippolli,  thus  securing  the  free 
passage  of  the  Dardanelles,  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  not  only 
that  no  massacres  would  have  taken  place  on  the  2()th  and  27f]i  of 
August,  1896,  but  that  immediate  reforms  would  have  been  granted 
to  Turkey,  \x)th  in  Kiiroj)e  and  Asia,  to  Armenians  and  Mabomme- 
dans  alike,  in  the  beginning  of  tliis  year. 

We  aze  learning  "an  object  lesson  "  from  these  ooourrenoes  tliat 
a  fleet  alone  cannot  aot  on  dry  land,  or  as  Lord  Salisbury  aptly  puts 
it,  ''That  our  irmdlads  cannot  travel  over  the  mountains  of  Ihe 
Taurus." 

This  is  only  one  prominent  instance  of  many  that  might  be  given, 
that  the  interests  of  this  country  cannot  now  be  detoided  by  a  mtyy 
aione. 

Take  the  case  of  the  four  possible  causes  of  war  whioh  might  hare 
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hMipp&DaA  anj  tune  dmnig  the  iMt  nx  sumtiM  oi  1896,  had  a  orios 
vnfmiuiuiteii^  aisMn* 

II  our  Add  amy  wem  doabU  tiie  ttxongtli  tiiat  it  is  at  proaont  m 
should  not  have  had  so  much  tanadty  and  ohAmuy  on  ^  part  of 

President  Kniger.  Liable  as  our  small  numbers  were  at  any  time 
during  the  first  half  of  1896  to  bo  called  upon  for  service  in  either 
Venezuela  or  South  Africa,  or  in  the  Soudan,  or  in  Turkey  in 
Etirope,  this  country  may  be  congratulated  upon  the  fact  that  tliroe 
of  these  questions  were  settled  diplomatically,  and  that  we  were  not 
oalkd  apai  to  iiaa  militaiy  f oxoe  at  alL 

T%b  maana  hy  whiflh  a  goural  training  to  the  nae  of  anna  oon- 
taining  no  liaUH^  whatorer  **to  aenre"  esoept  hy  a  vohintaiy 
engagement  and  liberal  nar  bounty,  oan  hersafter  be  brought  about, 
is  a  question  entirely  of  a  modification  of  the  voluntary  agreement 
between  the  State  and  the  woddng  olaasea  in  the  matter  of  free 
education. 

This  country  alone,  of  all  the  nations  in  the  world,  spends 
some  £6,000,000  a  year  to  provide  education  for  children  of  the 
working-classes  without  one  penny  of  expense  to  the  parents,  and 
intlioiit  veoeiving  any  letom  in  the  th^pe  of  the  balk  of  theae  elawee 
taking  tiie  amalleat  part  in  the  tnimng  or  aervioe  neocaaaiy  for  the 
defence  of  their  oountiy.  If  the  sum  spent  by  the  County  Oonncib 
in  teflhnical  ednoataon  be  added  to  the  taxation  for  sdiools,  the  countr}* 
in  general  is  spending  something  like  £8,000,000  a  year,  wholely  and 
solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  working-classes  (who,  on  the  other  hand, 
do  nut  pay  the  smallest  taxation,  except  on  their  beer,  spirits,  and 
tobacco)  without  the  smallest  equivalent  in  the  shape  of  patriotic 
service  for  the  defence  of  our  interests  abroad.  That  is  to  say,  the 
wealHiiaar  tax-payers  ci  tUa  eoanjary  alone  eontribute  to  the  keeping 
np  of  the  anny  and  na^  and  our  dipkmatao  and  eonsnlar  aervioee, 
that  is  ol  the  genenl  patriotio  intereeta  of  the  oountiy,  while  the 
wage-earning  class  contribute  not  a  penny,  and  give  no  personal 
aervice  as  on  the  Continent.  But  when  the  fact  is  laid  before  them, 
and  forcibly  brought  home  to  the  national  mind  of  our  acknowledged 
impotence,  and  it  becomes  plain  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  retain 
our  position  in  the  world,  that  is  to  keep  open  the  markets  for  tlu^r 
industry  and  manufactures,  by  means  uf  oiu-  navy  alone,  the  time  is 
eoma  dan  to  lay  belove  tiie  wage-earning  olaaa  the  faot  that  they  do 
individoally  owe  aomefhing  to  the  genoal  good  of  the  connt^  of 
which  they  profeea  to  be  prond. 

Let  there  be  no  misunderstanding  as  to  the  writer's  meaning.  In 
pnpoaing  thia  acheme  of  a  general  txaioing  to  arms,  he  does  so  as  a 
direct  opposition  to  the  alternative  of  Conscription,  which  is,  be 
maintains,  entirely  impossible,  and  he  submits  that  there  is  no 
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ueoessity  for  it  whatsoever,  and  that  it  ought  not  to  be  tolented  by 
die  British  people  under  any  dxoimialaiioM  whatiomr. 

But  a  proper  volimtaiy  general  training  to  aiaiB  would  enttsel/ 
leUero  us  of  anj  neoesiity  for  Gonaci^ition,  wluoh  woold  never  be 
^Mkan  of  again. 

'  The  nwking-claas  boy  receives  an  entirely  free  education,  both 
primary,  w^oondary,  and  technical  (if  he  takes  to  mechanical  work), 
leading  uj>  to  a  university  career,  if  he  chooses  tliat  lino ;  in  rotum  he 
sliould  simply  learn  the  iiso  of  arms  between  his  ninth  and  twonty- 
tirat  year.  II*'  would  be  under  no  obligation  to  **  serve,"  except  by  u 
voluntary  engagement  on  receipt  of  a  laige  mt  Ixmnfy  for  a 
limited  time,  or  the  dnzation  of  a  partieolar  oampaign.  This  pio- 
posal  ia,  ilierefore,  a  mere  expansion  ol  ourvolantBxyqrifeem,  a  syatam 
proved  to  be  the  truest  and  moat  popular  developinent  of  our 
military  power.  Oiionmstanoee  have  made  this  expansion  absolutely 
vital  at  the  ]>resout  time. 

The  traiiung,  by  beinp^  spread  over  a  tenn  of  years  and  curried  on 
only  at  hotirs  when  the  busiues«  of  the  day  is  over,  could  be  effected 
without  a  man  being  withdrawn  for  one  moment  from  his  industrial 
oocupatiou  or  trade,  or  the  support  of  his  family.  A  great  portion 
ol  it  irould  be  in  the  yescrs  before  he  had  entered  on  the  surious 
businesB  of  hf»,  the  earning  of  a  living. 

What  ire  gain  by  this  metiiod  is  that  whidh  is  indiqwusBhle  in 
national  defence  in  these  days — namely,  the  preriom  training  of  men, 
so  that,  on  an  emergency  arising,  instead  of  having  to  occupy  one  to 
two  ypjirs  in  trniiiing  men  fresh  from  the  workshop  or  the  plough,  as  \» 
the  (»se  at  the  pres^mt  time  in  the  Line,  every  able-bodied  man 
would  have  bnen  ulnuidy  trained,  by  an  automatic  system,  on  attaining 
the  age  of  twenty -one  years. 

What  is  indi^ensable,  therefore,  is  that  this  oountry  should  have 
vrithin  itself  a  large  force  of  able-bodied  trained  men.  Any  en- 
gagemmit  to  serve  abroad  could  then  be  leffcentirely  to  the  voluntary 
action  of  each  man.  Every  man  who  came  under  the  operation  of 
tiiis  scheme  vrould  be^  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  a  soldier,  trained  to 
the  same  degree  as  our  Yohmteers  of  tlu'  presont  time. 

The  outlines  for  the  means  for  carrying  this  idea  out  are  as 
follows 

First,  the  general  recognition,  by  law  or  by  resolution  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  that  "It  is  the  bounden  duty  of  every 
"Rnglishman  receiving  State-aided  primary,  secondary,  or  teohnioal 
education,  at  the  expense  of  the  general  taxpayer,  to  learn  the  use  of 
arms  between  his  ninth  and  twenty-first  year,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
defend  his  country  in  time  of  emergency.''  Second,  a  declaration 
by  a  leeolution  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  tliat  any  able-bodied 
boy  who  does  not  bind  himself,  through  his  parents  or  guardians,  at 
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•Hm  age  of  niiie  yvm,  to  Iwoame  &  qualified  Yolimteer  by  the  age  of 
twenfy-eiiai  ahonld  not,  after  the  loniier  age,  leeeiTe  any  eduoataonal 

«id,  either  from  the  State  or  from  the  grants  made  by  County  Councils. 

Now  the  time  to  secure  a  recognition  of  this  national  and 
patriotic  duty  from  the  English  nation.  We  may  be  said  to  have, 
undoubtedly,  recoiveil  witliiii  the  last  twelve  months  a  series  of 
rebuffs,  the  most  severe  we  have  ever  ex[)erieueed,  and  most  galling 
to  the  national  pride  of  a  people  who  once  occupied  the  foremost 
place  in  Europe,  in  being  told  that  ire  an  ahaolately  poimleaB  to  do 
anything  in  protection  of  our  fellow  Ohxistiaiia  in  Armenia,  a  question 
oter  whioh  the  mort  aenaitive  conadenoea  of  onr  people  have  been  ao 
aatuallj  eieniaed. 

For  years  past  the  navy  has  been  quite  rightly  the  most  popular 
aarvioe.  No  soldier  grudges  it  for  one  moment  the  popularity  whioh 
it  has  80  long  and  deservedly  enjoyed ;  but  at  last  the  nation  has 
been  brouglit  by  force  of  facts  to  recognise  that  England  is  no  longer, 
in  one  sensci,  an  island  :  notably  so  aa  regards  India,  where  we  have 
two  rival  nations,  France  and  llussia,  on  our  immediate  frontiers,  the 
one  on  the  norllL-weat,  beyond  Afghanistan,  the  other  in  the  sooth- 
eoat,  in  Siam,  divided  from  na  only  hy  an  imaginary  firantier  line 
thimi^  liie  Mekong  Biver,  passable  in  its  whole  length* 

Popular  feeling  will  undoubtedly  he  alzong  in  thia  direotion  aa  aoon 
•a  the  facts  of  our  impotent  position  are  recognised. 

It  takes,  at  the  present  time,  about  six  months,  witli  drill  about 
three  times  a  week,  to  make  an  efficient  vohmteer,  though,  of  course, 
Im  training  is  afterwards  (rompleted  during  the  next  three  years. 

It  may  be  s&id,  therefore,  that  some  twenty-four  drills,  spread  over 
a  period  of  dx  montha,  aze  aoflBdent  to  make  a  aoldier  of  the  degree 
of  training  equal  to  that  of  the  "  effioiant "  in  our  Volunteer  Battaliona. 
At  thia  time  undoubtedly  a  very  hig^  aremge  of  training  ia  ohtamed, 
compared  to  what  it  waa  ton  years  ago,  hut  thia  also  ia  Tozy  eaaily 
obtained  by  the  aoheme  paraposed. 

From  tlio  age  of  nine  years  to  the  time  of  leaving  the  Board  or 
Voluntary  school  every  able-bodied  boy  should  be  trained  for  two 
hours  each  week  on  tlie  half-holiday,  the  Sttite  finding  the  instruetors 
and  e4Uipuieut  \^uuiiorm  would  not  be  necessary;  and  small  imitation 
arms. 

No  doubt  many  boys  leave  tiie  schools  at  eleven  years  of  age ; 
therefore  their  training  at  sehool  would  only  eartend  over  two  years ; 
several,  on  the  oontraiy,  go  to  continuation  dasHes  from  that  time 
until  thirteen  or  fourteen,  and  from  fourteen  or  fifteen  until  the  age 
of  nineteen,  they  are  generally  receiving  technical  and  industrial 
education  at  the  expense  either  of  the  county  or  of  the  large  towns. 

The  first  step  is  that  it  should  be  recognised  as  a  public  national 
interest,  that,  unless  the  boy  oonsents,  through  his  parents  or  guar- 
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diaasy  to  carry  out  ibis  onall  anuniiit  of  pafriotic  duty— that  is,  to 
beoome  a  qualified  Yoluntear  by  the  ago  of  tweiity-one---he  ahonld  be 
held  liable  to  pay  for  every  atage  of  his  eduoatioii  himself.  There 
-would  be  no  dtfiiculty  whataoever  in  keeping  a  register  against  each 

boy,  a  debtor  and  creditor  aoconrit  with  the  State,  to  be  balanced 
mouth  by  month.  If  lio  entiroly  failed  to  put  in  any  drills  at  all 
during  the  niontli  he  should  be  then  -warned  that  if  he  did  not  make 
them  up  by  the  end  of  the  second  month  liis  grant  for  free  education 
from  tiie  Govemment  should  oease.  There  is  no  hardship  wbateTsr 
In  this;  it  is  the  smaUesfc  degree  of  sacrifice  that  can  be  asked  from 
the  working  otasses  in  defence  of  the  country  from  which  they  xeceiTe 
80  much^edncation,  proteotion,  nnrivalled  prosperity,  equal  xighta 
beforo  the  law. 

Simiiltaneouslv  there  should  be  carried  out  that  which  tlie  Duke  of 
Devonshii"e,  as  president  of  the  council,  advise<l,  and  has  advocated 
within  th"  last  two  weeks,  namely,  the  building  up  of  a  complete 
system  of  secondary  national  education  which  should  lead  every  boy 
of  promise  forward,  step  by  step,  at  the  e.\]^)en80  of  the  State,  from  his 
first  entrance  into  the  elementary  schools,  either  board  or  volimtaxy, 
then  through  secondary  and  technical  education,  until  the  time  that 
his  parents  either  apprenticed  him  to  some  industrial  career,  or  until 
he  could  go  to  the  TTniversity  with  a  soholanihip. 

The  inducement  that  should  tell  more  than  any  other  with  the 
working-  class  is  that,  in  thus  consenting  to  military  training,  each 
boy  is  lcarnin<^  fini  trades  at  the  cost  of  the  State.  The  one,  his 
ordinary  industrial  (  tilling  for  ]>eace  time,  Icanit  through  technical 
education  ;  the  other  the  trade  of  ann.s,  the  business  of  a  soldier, 
whiiih,  in  time  of  war,  when  many  ordinaxy  trades  would  be  alack* 
would  command  at  once  a  large  bounty  of  £20,  £"25,  or  £30,  for  a 
limited  engagement  for  a  special  campaign,  binding  him  only  for 
twelve  or  eighteen  months,  or  two  years,  as  he  might  voluntarily  select 
to  sen'e. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  }»arents  or  giuirdians  were  sobigotc<l  against 
a  declaration  by  law  that  their  boy  ought  to  receive  military  training 
as  to  refuse  this  ])atriotic  duty  altogetlier,  they  should  not  be  allowed 
to  protect  him  against  the  possibility  of  his  being  reached  at  full  age 
by  the  Law  of  Conscription  for  the  Militia  by  Ballot,  which  is  the 
existing  law,  but  in  suspension  at  the  present  momont.  Such  mean- 
spirited  recalcitrants  should  not  only  receive  no  State  aid,  but  should 
be  retained  on  a  separate  list  in  each  coimty,  if  they  absolutely  refuse 
military  training  as  boys ;  and  it  should  be  insisted  upon  that  they 
should  be  held  liable  for  ballot  for  the  militia  at  full  age,  if  the 
necessity  arose. 

On  the  other  haml,  th«'  risk  of  training  an  alt(»grilu  r  uunrccssarily 
large  number  of  boys  would  be  avoided  ly  arranging  that,  at  the  time* 
of  their  leaving  school,  say  at  fourteen  years,  a  selection  should  b© 
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made  of  abont  (me-half  of  the  strongeat  pliyaioally,  and  ouly  boys 
with  a  qsedal  iMiHty  for  bearing  aims  should  be  adced  to  oontmtw 
their  further  militazy  training  un^  the  age  of  twenf^-cne. 

The  reeiilt  would  be  that,  within  twelve  yean  from  tiie  present 
time  we  sliould  have,  in  tho  civil  population,  something  like  two 
millions  of  trained  men  of  twenty-one  years  of  age,  from  wliom  un- 
doubtedly there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  voluntarily  as 
many  as  we  wanted  for  a  popular  campaign,  by  a  war  bounty  of  £2(>, 
iI2-j,  or  £30  for  an  engagement  for  service  of  one  year,  eighteen 
months,  or  two  yean  m  the  field,  when  they  woo  required  and  at  a 
few  days'  notice.  A  month  in  the  ranks  of  a  regular  battalion  would 
complete  their  training.  What  the  country  would  have  clearly  gained 
is  all  important,  viz.,  (ime.  There  would  be  no  neoeaaaty  to  begin  to 
.  train  these  mm  at  tiie  time  of  their  engagement,  because  they  would 
have  already  passed  through  the  necessary  volunteer  training  for 

efficients"  between  their  niutli  and  twonty-first  years. 

It  may  very  rightly  be  urged  that  twelve  years  htuiue  i.s  a  very  long 
time  to  wait  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  advantage  of  such  a  scheme. 
The  simple  remedy  for  that  is,  that  simultaneously  with  beginning 
with  bcya  ol  nine  years  of  age,  we  should  alio  begin  widi  the  older 
dass  of  hkb  of  fifteen.  This  would  reduce  the  time  before  the  work- 
ing  of  the  scheme  came  into  effect.  The  batch  (rf  lads  commencing 
their  training  at  fifteen  would  bo  qualified  at  twenty-one,  or  only  six 
years  from  the  present  time.  Once  that  the  principle  of  patriotic  duty 
of  every  able-bodied  man  to  qualify  as  a  Volunteer  had  been  a<lmittod  by 
a  U«\solution  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  all  lads  should  r^M  civH 
iStatf'  aid  in  technical  training  and  in  their  tmdes,  only  on  condition  of 
^•rving  their  ooimtry  by  thus  qualifying.  The  very  fact  that  this 
country  could  mobilise  such  an  efbotive  military  power  out  of  men 
already  trained,  would  alter  her  position  among  nations.  We  should 
no  longer  be  told  that  we  were  "powerless  to  carry  out  military 
oj>  n\tions  because  we  had  no  army  and  no  means  of  getting  one,'* 
and  England  would  once  more  zeeume  her  legitimate  influence  in 
the  cnvmcils  of  the  world. 

Tin*  alternative  now  for  P^ugland  is  of  the  very  gravest ;  we  are 
at  the  parting  of  the  ways  of  our  futiu^  history.  If  the  patriot- 
ism of  the  working  classes  will  not  consent  to  so  small  a  sacrifice  as 
the  loss  of  two  hours'  pleasure  a  week  on  a  half  holiday  for  the 
country's  good,  the  son  of  England's  power  and  influence  has  set.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  they  rise  patriotioally  to  the  fMt  tiiat  altered  oircum- 
stances  make  it  their  boimden  duty  to  do  this,  brighter  da}  s  are  yet 
in  .store  for  this  grand  old  country  in  its  renovated  militar}-  strength ; 
bas»Ml  not  upon  compulsion,  but  upon  the  freeserrioe  of  a  free  people, 
freely  given  in  support  of  free  institutions. 

H.  M.  Havelock  Allan. 
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The  tondoncy  of  tho  age  seems  to  be  to  enlarge  very  oondderably  the 
sphere  of  influence  of  naval  troop-unitg,  though  Ihe  expansion  of  the 
Marine  cadres  is  of  a  very  gradual  nature,  and  proceeds  in  a  half- 
li(;arted  nianuer.  Tlie  Royal  Marines  indeed  are  not  as  yet  regarded 
seriously  as  the  ultimate  tliird  serviee  of  the  CroT^Ti,  for  which  they 
appear  to  many  besides  the  writer  to  be  so  admirably  adapted. 

Nftval  offioen  -?ery  generally  regard  the  o<wps,  and  portiodarly  the 
Boyal  Ibxine  Artillery,  as  a  hsady  and  cheap  suhstitate  far  the  move 
cxMrtly  seamen-gunners,  who  are  conqiicQoiis  by  their  absenoe  In 
anything  like  numerical  sufficiency. 

The  idea,  too,  of  using  Marines  solely  or  prineipidly  an  landing 
parties,  to  cover  some  naval  objective  fresh  won  by  the  ilt  et  is  now 
obsolete,  exeej»t  in  the  case  of  savage  warfare,  and  for  a  very  good 
reason ;  hccauso  it  is  impossible,  in  tlie  event  of  serious  naval 
engagements,  to  denude  the  gun-decks  of  a  single  man,  wlio  has  there 
his  allotted  post,  nor  can  modern  fleets  aooommodate  a  number  <tf 
BU}>emumeraries.  Again,  it  is  hardly  to  he  believed  that  any  serious 
advance  beyond  the  littcoal  would  be  contemplated  hy  a  naval  Com- 
mander-in-chief,  who  had  but  **  soratoh"  battalions  deriTSd  immediately 
from  the  fleet  to  rely  upon. 

Tliis  consideration  renders  it  a  matter  impossibility  to  provide 
battalions  of  marines,  such  as  Lord  Nelson  declared  in  his  day  to  be 
a  shir  <jud  nou  of  the  jx  rmuiud  of  a  Jirilish  fleet,  o\ er-crowded  battle- 
ships being  in  these  days  as  fatal  to  success  as  gun-decks  depleted  by 
large  landing-parties.  If  these  battalions,  therefore,  remain  a  neces- 
sity of  navsl  strategy,  they  must  he  looked  for  elsenhere  flian  as  part 
compkment  of  the  wardships  ol  the  first  line. 

llie  only  possible  solution  of  the  problem  then  appears  to  he,  to 
station  formed  units  of  this  soldiery  at  the  headquarters  of  British 
fleets,  these  cadres  being  available  for  immediate  mobilisation,  to  wit, 
embarkation  at  the  will  of  the  naval  (Vinniander-in-chief  of  the 
station,  and  in  vessels  otlier  tlian  those  of  the  first  line. 

But  liaving  thus  hrit-fly  intrtuluced  the  subject  of  the  possible 
total  reorgunuution  oi  the  corps  in  the  distant  future,  I  \frould  return 
to  my  text,  wMeh  would  purport  to  deal  with  the  Mjomes  of  the 
British  navy  as  they  are  in  this  year  of  grace,  with  a  fleeting  glance 
at  the  potentialities  of  the  force  in  the  future.  At  tiiis  moment  the 
OOTps  of  Boyal  Marines  consists  of  some  fifteen  to  sixteen  thousand 
officers  and  men,  distributed  much  as  follows :  the  four  so-called  divi« 
sions  account  nominally  for  about  three  thousand  odd  cat  ]i ;  T  say, 
nominally,  for  the  large  two-thirds  of  each  headquarters  serving  in 
the  fleet  are  by  ancient  usage  shown  as  on  the  books  of  the  home 
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(It'jHjtf .  The  actiuil  depot  of  the  corjts  at  Walmer  aocounttf  for  the 
bolouoe  left  over  iu  Uie  above  calculatiou. 

Dedixig  fizsl  viUi  tiie  Aztillexy  diviaon  at  Eastuey,  it  is  open  to  no 
qnoBlion  that  here  we  find  the  ywy  iHU  d  tiie  loldiay  cl  the  Grown. 
The  -aiciet  mperfiiaal  oinlian  critio  cannot  hut  he  rtnidL  with  tile  (ahw! 
too  dander)  oadiee  of  the  Boyal  Marine  Artillery,  whether  at  a 
march-part  on  Soothsea  Common  or  in  the  ¥BXMd  militaxy  eieroaea 
of.  the  curriculum  at  Eiistney . 

It  is  au  oft-told  tale,  how  manifold  are  the  soldierly  accomplish- 
ments  of  the  officers  and  men  of  this  magnificent  corps.  Ijand-servioe 
and  sea-servdce  gunnery,  infantry  drill  and  manoouYres  and  the  like, 
eulminate  in  courses  of  torpedo  instruction;  and  even  submarine^ 
mining  is  within  the  lirt  of  sabjeota  allotted  to  thia  amhidBrtrona- 
ioldifliy.  The  offioen  of  the  oorpe  irie  with  their  oomradew  of  the- 
Bogral  Engineers  in  the  vaiietyand  aoope  of  their  attainments,  and  the 
long  atauding  wander  remaina  a  wonder  tliat  such  a  imiformity  of 
merit,  combined  in  one  homogeneous  whole,  should  be  allowed  to 
fritter  itself  away  by  the  embarkation  of  small  parties  of  this  Artillery 
dewtined  to  do  jmictitally  the  same  work  as  the  lees  scientific  Marine 
Infantry,  with  which  they  ar«  associated  when  drafted  for  service 
afloat. 

Witfaal  the  expense  of  the  trained  artilkrirt  is,  allowing  lor  the 
slight  eoroeoi  of  pay  awarded  to  that  arm,  hat  little  more  thai^  thnt  of 
Inainfaiitay  oomade. 

In  dealing  with  the  present  naea  to  which  the  ooupa  of  Boyal 
Marine  ArtiUesy  ia  pot,  it  ia  neoeaMzy  to  comment  upon  the  faot  that 

when,  some  years  ago,  the  experiment  was  tried  of  training  companies 
of  this  <X)rj»8  for  service  as  submarine  miners,  the  resulta  were  declarod 
to  be  highly  satisfactory,  the  men  lending  themselves  to  their  new 
duties  \«ith  much  zeul  and  enthusiasm.  It  was  then  hoped  that  this 
nnabna  of  highly-trained  artillery  would  be  expanded  to  meet 
Lofienal  requiremente  beyond  the  seas,  and  that  the  Teij  obviovs.iise 
of  Marine  artilleiy  aa  garrieon  artilleiy  on  ooknial  aea-hoaids  and'aa 
aoh-xnuiers,  would  prove  the  ultimate  destiny  of  this  fine  corps.  It  is 
not  expedient  to  enter  into  the  n^asons  for  discarding  this  potentiality 
of  thf*  Artillery  branch  of  the  Marines :  it  is  guffioient  to  state  that  it 
remains  substjintially  tlie  same  as  before  the  cx]ieriment. 

When  embarked  the  Artillery  might  bi;  expet  t<'d  to  monopolise,  to 
a  large  extent,  tlie  manipulation  of  the  larger  and  more  complicated 
ordnance.  This,  however,  is  by  no  means  always  the  case,  and  the 
rtatimia  of  the  gunners  are  nsually  sahaervient  to  oonsideiations  such 
aa  the  strength  of  the  Marine  detachment  embarked,  and  are  qot 
entirely  regulated,  aa  thej  should  he,  hy  tiie  sldU  of  the  artillerists  as> 
Huch.  Indeed,  bat  for  the  colour  of  the  uniform,  both  Artillery  and 
Inlantiy  are  on  precosely  an  identical  footing,  when  serving  afloat. . 
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This  is  a  point  which  lifis  sorely  exeroiiBed  the  minds  not  only  of 
outnden,  Imt  of  the  offioen  and  of  tiie  of  BoyEl  Marine 
Aitallatj. 

Whmi  from,  time  to  time  the  ever  verdant  question  of  gairiMMiing 
our  so-oalled  **  ooaling-stations  arises,  the  matter  appean  to  be  dis- 
missed, on  the  understanding  that  the  Marine  fwces,  as  a  veiy  subordi- 
nate portion  of  the  personnel  of  the  Na\y.  are  incapable  of  acting  by 
themsolvos  as  garrison  artillorv  and  infantry.  At  tlie  bottom  of  this 
tlieory  it  is  not  hard  to  discern  a  certain  dejiartmental  jealousy,  which 
refuses  to  recognise  the  fact  that  should  the  Marine  I'orps  eventually 
form  the  Imperial  foroe  destined  to  form  the  colonial  garrisons  on  onr 
Kttondsy  the  oxganiaation  of  this  useful  body  of  troops  would  inevit- 
abl  J  require  amendment  hy  my  of  placing  it  as  a  whole  under  tbe 
dual  control  of  both  the  War  Office  and  the  Admiralty.  In  effsot  the 
fltaff  of  the  oorps  would  inevitably  assume  the  functions  of  a  separate 
office  under  an  officer  of  the  highest  rank,  which  would  be  oLosely  in 
touch  with  both  the  great  naval  and  military  "  bureaux." 

But  it  is  quite  impossible  here  to  leave  unnoticed  the  curioiw  nns- 
,  apj»rehension  which  very  generally  exists,  as  to  what  is  the  definition 
-of  a  "coaling-station." 

It  has  been  gravely  asserted  that  such  great  fortresses  as  Qibraltar 
and  Malta  come  under  this  category,  oUiviouB  of  the  fsot  that  ttiese 
Igaxrisoos  exist  for  other  reasons  thsn  as  mere  depdts  lor  the  fleet 
For  instance,  the  relinquishment  of  Qibraltar  and  Malta,  simply 
because  we  mi;;) it  have  selected  f>ther  connecting  links  with  our  Em- 
pire in  the  Kast,  woidd  practically  have  tlie  effect  of  altering  the 
balance  of  military  power  in  Kuroi>e  (inilitar}-  I  use  as  a  generic 
term).  Even  a  naval  jiower  cannot  choose  its  arena  of  war  unless  it 
resorts  to  a  purely  passive  attitude,  and  neglects  "  the  strongest  form 
.of  vmt**  an  active  defence. 

Thus  it  is  not  at  Malta  or  even  at  Cyprus  tiiat  ire  dionld  expeot  to 
find  our  colonial  battalitms  and  artiUeiy  companies  of  Marine  lovoea. 
Sut  when  I  look:  further  afield  to  fax  Cathay  and  lonely  Australian 
-waters,  I  find  grounds  for  apprehensum  of  what  might  occur  if,  witli 
command  of  the  sea,  we  found  oniwlvea  at  a  pinch  deprived  of  naval 
•troops  to  crmfirm  u  naval  success. 

TIk*  Avide  waste  of  waters  is  apt  to  become  barren  of  the  fruits  of 
8ui'«j»58s  if  nothing  more  tangible  than  the  briny  main  is  at  the  dispo- 
rition  of  a  victorious  British  admiral.  Thus  it  is  of  paramount  im- 
portance to  hold  naval  bases  with  more  of  naval  troops  tiiaa  the 
«otaal  number  required  per  linear  foot  of  lorlifloation.  But  the  tveops 
most  suitable  for  this  purpose  are  obviously  those  who,  like  ^  Bojal 
•  Marine  Artillery,  are  trained  to  the  duties  of  what  I  may  perhaps  be 
allowed  to  designate  as  infantry-artiUeristB.  Add  to  this  a  training 
in  sub-marine  mining,  and  in  the  preset  oorps  of  Marine  ArttUecj 
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W9  find  the  nvdeiu  «f  the  great  Imperial  Foaroe  which  ahoiild  form 
the  uttinale  link  between  the  two  great  serviees  of  the  Crown. 

80  htr  then  as  the  colonies  are  concerned,  I  venture  to  predict  a 
Teay  serioug  expansion  of  the  artillery  hianoh  of  the  Royal  Marine 
Forces,  hut  at  the  same  time  I  am  not  prepared  to  assert  that  the  day 
of  Marine  Infantry  is  a  thing  of  tho  past. 

Whon?  scientific  gunnery,  sub-mining,  and  the  liaiulling  of  fortress 
ordiiunce  are  concerned,  I  am  not  inclined  to  favour  the  use  ol  Marine 
Infantry.  The  rule  of  this,  tlie  junior  service,  I  take  to  be  as  hereto- 
forein  the  fleet,  and  lor  the  more  immediate  purpoeea  cl  the  fleet 
Thus  ai  the  headquarters  of  every  British  fleet  I  would  advocate  the 
stationing  of  dep6ts  of  Misrine  In&atiy  for  purely  naval  purposes,  and 
at  *'  coaling-stations,"  garrisoned  by  Marine  .Vrtillery,  I  would  sog^ 
gest  the  attachment  of  units  of  Infantry  Marines  for  transferenoe  at 
the  will  of  the  admiral  in  chief  command  to  naval  objectives. 

Nor,  in  making  these  proposal?,  am  I  oblivious  of  the  i»ecet<t«ity 
of  making  full  use  of  these  troops  during  the  halcyon  days  of 
peace.  Thus,  wherever  Marine  troops  will  be  stationed,  I  suggest 
their  use  for  sU  or  any  naval  purposes.  Where  a  large  naval 
hase  is  in  question,  there  is  ohviously  no  lacik  of  employment  in  the 
do4&yards  and  elsewhere  for  naval  units,  and  it  may  he  added,  hy  ^ 
way,  that  disciplined  labour,  such  as  that  achieved  in  our  o\mi  Hoyal 
flockyards  at  home,  is  not  without  its  special  advantages.  Wherever 
then  the  "  Wliite  Ensign  "  flies,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  there  will 
abound  uses  for  the  Marine  Forces  serving  under  tlu'  Hag.  The  corps 
has  long  been  inured  to  sudden  changes,  from  the  Naval  Discipline 
Act  to  miltary  law  and  rice  rcim.  The  most  difficult  ])oint  in  the 
programme  of  Imperial  defence  as  relates  to  the  Marines,  will  be  the 
sslection  ol  the  "  ooaling-stationB,''  which  sie  to  he  garrisoned  hy 
naval  troops,  and  next  the  limitations  of  the  reoonstituted  Royal 
Marine  Office. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  suggest  reasons  for  discanling  Malta  and 
Gibraltar  from  the  long  list  of  "  coaling-stations "  or  naval  bases, 
many  of  which  are  at  the  present  moment  im]X'rfectly  arme<l  and 
garrisoned,  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  jissume  tlmt  ('ven  in  the^ie  gmit 
fortress-links  of  our  ocean-chain  of  communications,  Mnrine  (leitots 
would  be  without  their  uses.  These,  of  course,  would  ho  infantry 
units  and  snpemnmeraries  to  the  full  complements  of  sea-going  detach- 
ments. The  adnural,  who  has  somettiing  **in  hand,"  in  the  shape  of 
naval  troops  immediately  aooessihie,  must  oertainly  reap  the  heneflt 
of  this  reserve  of  sea-power. 

In  the  eariier  part  of  this  essay  I  ventured  to  assume  the  pro- 
bability or  possibility  of  tlie  Marino  Coqis  forming  a  distinc  tly  third 
service.    I  would  here  more  fully  explain  the  meaning  of  the  phra.se. 

There  is,  as  is  well  known,  a  certain  area  of  blue  water,  which 
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Utlierto  haa  bem  nguded  as  a  spaoifla  of  ''No  man's  land/'  or 
la&flr,  poriMqpa  I  ought  to  aaj,  lias  hem  regarded  aa  naTal  prufwrijr 
usurped  bj  ibe  military.  I  refer,  of  oonrsa,  to  the  mine-fielda  noir 
midar  tiie  control  of  the  Royal  Engineen.    Now  the  strongest 

argument  T  can  adduce  in  support  of  the  case  of  the  Royal  Engineers 
as  cuBtodiaiis  of  both  "the  friendly  channels"  and  tho  doadly  mine- 
fieldH  Ih  one  whioh  I  have  iiiysplf  used  elsewherr,  aud  which,  on 
further  reflection,  I  am  touvinc^^d  is,  in  one  important  rospoet,  an 
unsound  one.  This  theory  i^  tliat  the  shallow  waters  of  the 
smvixonment  of  a  maritime  fortress  being  oommanded  by  fortress 
gms,  shonld  be  considered  the  pioirinoe  of  the  War  Office;  in 
ether  words,  naval  oonsideratioiis  are  to  be  sabocdinated  to  mifitaiy 
▼iewB. 

Further  investigation  of  the  question,  however,  convinoes  me  that 
at  all  important  stations  used  as  naval  hasps,  tho  mine-ficUls  nhould 
be  laid  out  striftly  in  accordaiico  witli  the  requirements  of  the  high 
naval  authority  wlio  is  responsible  for  the  etlieient  manipulation  of 
tho  fleet  in  those  watt)r8.  It  appf^rs  illogical  to  charge  the  Navy 
wiUi  the  veqmosibilify  of  holding  command  of  the  sea  and  to  allot 
certain  limited  areas  of  sea  defences  to  the  control  of  the  militaij 
anthcrittts. 

Thus,  even  at  Aden,  Gibraltar  and  Malta,  I  should  suggest  Marine 
Artillery  as  the  proper  force  for  sub-mining  purposes,  though  here 
the  naval  Commander-iu-(^hief  would  only  hohl  eommand  over  the 
mining  areas,  tho  lloyal  Artillery  and  Engineers  being  as  heretofore 
the  defenders  of  the  aetual  j)ami)et8. 

But  when  we  have  to  consider  the  case  of  our  "  coaling  stations  " 
more  properly  so  called  (though  I  object  to  the  term  and  prefer  naval 
bsses),  soch  as  YanoouTer  (Esquimault),  Hong  Kong  (Kowloon 
Docks),  IKngi^Mire,  &c,  it  scans  an  unnecessary  measure  to  share 
dieir  defiBnce  between  the  Army  and  Navy.  The  Ifsrine  Artillery, 
as  gunners  and  sub-miners,  are  perfectly  adaptable  to  the  naval 
defence  of  these  places,  and  the  command  of  the  naval  Commander- 
in-Chief  wovdd  l)e  hut  little  more  onerous  with  such  additions,  if  a 
properly-oonstitut«d  Marine  Office  at  home  dealt  with  all  details  of 
the  actual  military  occupation  by  the  Marine  forces,  having  the 
admiral  a  free  hand  to  deal  with  these  forces  on  emergency  as 
seemed  best  to  him.  At  the  same  time,  I  am  well  aware  of-  the 
traditional  naval  objection  to  saddling  the  Admiralty  Office  with  a 
large  militazy  staff,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  witiiout  neutralinng 
in  the  slightest  degi^ce  the  supreme  power  of  My  Lords  Commis- 
sioners over  their  Marino  troops,  the  objecticm  ran  be  overcome  by 
an  increased  Marine  staff  at  headquarierR  to  'leal  with  all  ]inn'ly 
military  questions.  It  is  in  tliis  sense,  aud  tliis  alone,  that  iiie  Marine 
Corps  should  ]»e  reganled  us  a  third  Rervice. 

Whenever  these  units  are  attached  to  a  purely  military  garrison, 
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as  would  be  the  rase  at  Malta  or  Aden,  or  Gibraltar,  when  it  at 
last  xw&W  dookiug  aooommodstioii,  it  might  be  oonvenient  to 
•How  the  MBiise  Artillery  Sub-minen  and  tiie  lofuktry  Depot  to 
be  under  nuHtaxy  law,  iR^ien  tiiete  would  be  as  HtUe  diffioolty  in 
the  txaaaition  to  naval  discipline  as  in  the  transferonce  of  Marine 
detachments  from  the  banaoks  at  Chatham  or  Portemoiith  to  the 
XMpectiTe  flag-otficers'  commands  at  those  ports. 

Xow  in  nothing  that  I  have  said  have  I  implied  a  desin^  to 
favour  the  waging  of  war  in  distant  parts  as  a  purely  naval 
function.  To  hold  our  naval  bases  securely  by  Marine  troops  imder 
supreme  naval  command,  would  in  no  way  hamper  the  further 
aggroaoive  meaaoies  of  a  general  officer  coininaiiding  the  land  fbroea 
of  aa  eacpeditiooaij  may.  Bather  would  it  seem  apparent  that  the 
naval  action  taken  at  once  to  seize  small  naval  objeotivee,  and  to  hold 
the  sea  lines  of  our  oosnmnnicaticMia  intaot»  wonUL  laoilitate  ika' 
advance  of  the  invading  army. 

I  am  the  more  confident  of  this  residt.  ha\'int>  the  conviction  that 
all  important  "  affairs  "  in  which  the  land  and  sra  forces  of  this 
country  will  be  enpraged,  outside  India,  will  comineiu  c  with  naval 
initiative.  It  must,  therefore,  smooth  the  path  and  strengthen  the 
hands  of  an  admiral  coounanding^in-cliief  to  have  at  hand  tiie 
prestige  and  phynoal  power  qf  laroopa  trained  lor  land  and  sea  service 
and  mobilised  iue  immediate  action. 

It  is  also  no  small  advantage  to  release  flieoutlyiTirr  hattalions  and 
other  detachments  of  the  land  forces  from  a  more  or  less  demoralising 
service  in  a  military  sense,  for  it  can  himlly  be  denied  that  the  (con- 
centration of  troops  of  the  Line,  at  least  in  brigade  strength,  is  aa 
necessary  to  their  military  elHcieniy  as  the  accustoming  of  Marine 
nnits  to  acting  iu  small  detachments  is  to  tlieirs,  though  this  is  but 
*  seoondaiy  oonsideration  in  comparison  to  unify  of  command  at 
naval  bases  of  strategic  or  tactical  importance. 

In  oondnsion,  the  inereased  preetige  of  tiie  Boyal  Marine  Foroes 
and  their  wider  use  must  inevitably  make  more  popular  an  already 
popular  service,  while  in  no  sense  would  1  seem  to  discourage  the 
employment  of  detadmients  afloat,  embarked  direct  from  the  naval 
bases  on  shore  and  allowing  not  more  than  three  years'  continuous 
service  abroad. 

Whatever,  then,  the  wisdom  of  our  rulers  nmy  see  fit  to  do  with 
reject  to  the  Corps  once  so  aptly  d^cribed  as  England's  sheet- 
MMuhat,**  the  country  may  rest  assured  that  anywhere  and  everywhere 
the  tried  metal  of  tiie  llarine  andior  wiU  remain  as  flawlsss  as  on 
the  day  it  was  forged,  and,  proud  of  its  traditional  glories  by  sea 
and  hold,  the  Corps  will  ever  pluck  eagerly  at  fresh  laurels  to 
adorn  its  immortal  ohaplet. 

C.  OrM8BY-Johns(»n, 
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All  the  obiunotoriBtioB  of  the  Iruih  moe  seem  to  bave  been  Uended 

in  William  f'arloton,  who  has  not  inaptly  been  deflignated  '*  the 
Walter  Scott  of  Ireland."  I  Fe  was  brilliant  and  wayward,  tearful 
and  whimsical,  strong  in  his  nffcctions,  and  passionately  attached  to 
liis  family  and  the  homeland.  Tf  it  1k»  true  what  Shelley  says  of  the 
j>oet5«.  that  "  they  leani  in  suffering  what  tln-v  teach  in  son<:,"  it  is 
e(|ualiy  true  of  the  life  and  writings  of  Carletou.  The  intense  and 
fiiU-veined  bumamty  whioh  pemieateB  hie  works  is  in  a  laige  measure 
the  outcome  of  bis  sympatbitio  heart.  The  Lnsh  peasant  never  had 
a  more  toiider  and  oompasBionate  interpreter  of  his  complex  naturet 
with  all  its  moods — ^moods  now  jocund  and  sunny  as  the  spring,  and 
now  sombre  and  pathetic  as  the  autumn. 

It  is  tlip  prinlege  of  genius  to  he  erratic,  and  Tjirletou  used  the 
pri\'ilege  to  the  full.  To  a  great  extent  he  did  for  the  Irish  peasantry 
what  Scott  did  for  his  own  fellow-eoimtrymen,  hut  it  would  have  been 
well  had  he  lesenibled  Scott  in  his  personal  as  well  as  his  literary 
character.  The  conformation  of  his  head  resembled  Scott's,  a  fact  of 
which  Carleton  was  inordinately  proud ;  but  those  sterling  qualities 
which  enabled  Soott  to  wage  as  manly  a  struggle  with  adverse  fate 
as  is  to  he  found  in  fhe  whole  annals  of  litezature,  were  too  much 
wanting  in  Carleton.  He  was,  in  truth,  far  more  akin  in  nature  to 
Bums  tlian  to  Seott.  He  was  full  of  sensitiveness,  loving  yet  erring, 
as  glorious  m  he  was  contradictory,  now  on  the  heights  and  now  in 
the  deejts.  Ho  had  no  more  idea  of  managing  men  than  he  ha<l 
of  managing  himself,  lie  was  constantly  in  hot  water  with  hi.s 
publishers,  and  then,  unhappily — and  no  doubt  in  consequence  thereof 
— ^he  made  the  acquaintance  too  frequently  of  poverty  and  potheen. 
Sorrow  marked  him  for  her  own,  and  yet,  in  spite  of  aU  his  faults,  he 
was  in  many  respects  a  fine  fellow,  and  one  full  of  noble  impulses. 

It  is,  however,  in  his  literary  aspects  tliat  the  world  is  chiefly  con- 
cerned with  him,  though  we  shall  also  find  something  in  the  man  to 
interest  us.  There  wa.'?  nothing  ela,s8ic  in  his  writing ;  oeensionally, 
indeed,  there  was  an  indejteiidcnce  of  grammar  calculated  to  distiurb 
the  shade  of  Ijindley  Mumiy.  But  if  his  language  was  not  alwavfj 
correct,  it  was  iiciiiy  to  a  degree.  There  was  uotliiug  of  the 
Dryasdust  element  about  it.  His  sentences  were  warm,  vivid,  palpi- 
tating with  eneigy  and  emotion.  Although  he  might  not  be  able  to 
turn  a  period  witii  mm  like  Matthew  Arnold  or  Sainte-Beuve,  neither 
could  such  wielders  of  a  model  diction  emulate  his  Titanic  xendering- 
of  the  passionsy  or  his  bursts  of  rugged  and  perfervid  eloquence. 
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('arl»'t<)u'.s  lif*'.  like  his  genius,  was  llcH  kcd  by  etroug  lights  and 
shadows,  though  it  must  be  ooufesfied  that  the  shadows  predomiuated. 
This  18  made  apparait  by  AnUibioijraphyy  reoently  puUiahed  by 
lb.  D.  J.  O'Donoghue,  who  also  contxibvleB  a  seoond  Tcliime,  oompleir 
ing  the  noreliaf a  life  horn,  the  potnt  at  whidi  Garletoii's  nanmtire 
breaks  off.  Mr.  O'Donoghuo  lias  rendered  a  service  to  Irish  litera- 
ture by  this  work,  whidi  has  long  been  needed,  and  Mrs.  Cashel  Hoey 
may  like^^^f^e  he  eoimnended  for  the  spirit  of  her  introductory  essay 
«>n  Tarleton  and  his  AV^orks.  Neither  <if  these  writers  has  endeavoJired 
to  make  a  hero  of  ('arleton.  His  failings  were  too  ]>ronoun(ed  for 
that,  so  he  is  painted  as  he  ought  to  be,  like  Oomwell,  witli  all  the 
warte  on.  Yet  we  are  probably  more  deeply  interested  in  the  bio- 
graphioal  record  on  that  aooonnt.  We  haTO  bad  so  many  biographies 
of  pezfect  men  poUldied  reoently,  that  it  is  quite  refreshing  to  meet 
with  one  in  which  &e  subject  of  it  is  confessedly  by  no  means  a 
paragon  of  all  the  Tirtiiee. 

A  County  T^Tone  man,  ('arlt  tou  was  boni  at  l*rillisk  in  1794.  His 
birthplace  was  a  flat,  uninten'sting  townland,  with  very  few  inhabi- 
tants, and  all  }>oor.  William  was  the  yoimgcst  of  fourteen  chil<lren, 
and  as  his  jKirents  8U])porteil  the  whole  family  on  a  small  farm  of 
fourteen  acres,  they  oould  scarcely  be  said  to  wallow  in  luxury.  But 
hardship  is  a  good  soihool  if  its  lessons  be  rightly  learned,  and  Carle- 
ton  had  some  compensations.  He  used  to  say  that  his  father's 
memory  was  a  rich  and  perfect  storehouse  of  all  that  the  social  anti- 
quary, man  of  letters,  the  poet,  or  the  muaoan  would  consider  valu- 
ble.  He  spoke  the  Irish  and  Englisli  languages  with  nearly  equal 
fluency,  and  was  ac^piaiiited  with  all  kinds  of  foLk-l<)ro.  His  mother, 
too,  was  famous  for  her  musical  talents.  No  doubt  nil  this  had  a  gn  at 
influence  u[M>n  the  imaginative  and  impressionable  youth.  The  earliest 
of  Carleton's  tutors  was  a  man  named  I'at  FravTie,  the  master  of  a 
hedge-sebool,  who  appears  as  ICat  KaTanagfa  in  Med^  School^ 
a  sketch  in  which  Oudeton  bears  testimony  to  the  savagely  <A  hedge 
schoolmasters  generally.  He  further  laments  that  *'  Ireland  about  this 
period  was  in  a  sad  and  most  pitiable  state  in  consequence  of  a  dearth 
of  schoolmasters.  Education  was  iitterly  disregarded  by  UtesnooesBve 
administrations  of  the  day,  and  the  unfortunate  people  consequently 
had  no  schools  to  which  they  could  send  their  chihlren.  It  was  this 
condition  of  educ-ation  in  the  north  Avliidi  occasioned  so  many  poor 
scholars  to  be  sent  to  the  soutli,  esj»eciaUy  to  Kerry." 

Gsrleton  has  many  remimaeences  of  the  domination  of  the  Orauge> 
mm,  who  were  aU-powerfnl  at  this  time  in  fhe  North  of  Ireland. 
He  complains  bitterly  that  "to  find  a  justice  of  the  peace  noi  an 
Orangeman  would  haye  been  an  imjiossibility.  The  grand  jury- 
room  was  little  less  than  an  Orange  lodge.  There  was  then  no  law 
againsi  an  Orangeman,  and  no  law  /'or  a  Papist."   Though  he  subse- 
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qnentlj  beoBine  a  Fioiesta&t  hiniMli,  he  never  oeaaed  to  inveigh 
against  the  evils  of  Onngeim,  while  ho  mamtained  an  equBlljeevero 
attitude  towards  the  excesses  of  Bibbonism. 

The  young  Irishman  had  his  share  of  love  affairs  as  a  boy  and  as  a 
Vouth,  and  to  one  of  his  ideals  he  remained  true  for  mnnv  years, 
althoufjh  he  had  nothing  to  feed  his  pa&sion  upon  as  far  as  the  young 
lady  wa«  concerned,  and  his  ali't^ction  wob  blighted  in  the  end.  Another 
sorrow  overtook  him  by  the  death  of  his  father,  who  seems  to  have 
been  a  man  ci  the  moet  generous  inetinets  and  of  deep  piety.  The 
priest  who  adnnnittered  to  Urn  the  hist  rites  of  the  Ghuroh  d^ 
during  the  whole  oouise  of  his  hmg  Ule,  he  never  witnessed  so  edify- 
ing a  deathbed.  Ilis  remains  were  attended  to  the  graveyard  in 
Clogher  by  the  largest  funeral  concourse  ever  remembered  in  the 
parish.  The  loss  of  lii.s  father  was  a  bitter  blow  to  Carleton,  whose 
favourite  he  was.  Besides  this,  tlio  stem  realities  of  life  now  opened 
out  before  him.  Carleton  had  been  for  a  time  under  the  charge  of 
the  llev.  Dr.  Keenan,  of  Glasslough,  and  lie  made  considerable  pro- 
gress in  his  studies,  especially  in  elassios.  On  the  vemoval  of  Dr. 
Keenan  to  Dundslk,  he  was  oompelled  to  retnm  home^  His  parents 
had  intended  him  for  the  Glrar^,  and  sent  him  as  a  poor  soibolar  to 
ICnnstor.  He  had  travelled  as  far  as  Gbanurd  when  he  interpreted 
an  ominous  diesan  as  a  command  to  turn  back.  The  incidents  of  this 
joume}'  gave  rise  to  the  tale  of  tlie  Poor  Sr/iohi: 

Tho  young  travelh^r  was  made  a  Ilibbonman  at  Cloghleini,  and  it 
appears  that  the  whole  Catholic  population,  with  the  exco2)fi()n  of  the 
aged  heads  of  families,  was  athliated  to  Kibbonism.  In  fact,  it  was 
ahnoet  impossible,  as  well  as  dangerous,  to  refuse  the  Bihhon  oath,  so 
widely  had  the  system  spread.  This  was  in  the  jrear  1814.  CSsrieton 
lemaxks  on  tiiis  matter:  I  am  not  a  frirad  to  any  of  these  secret 
societies,  because  they  were  nothing  hut  ourises  to  the  country.  The 
Orange  qrstem  is  a  curse  to  the  country,  and  will  he  so  long  as  it 
exists.  It  is  now  comparati^•el>•  harmless,  but  at  the  period  of  which 
I  write  it  was  in  the  very  height  of  it^*  ascendancy,  and  seemed  to 
live  only  as  if  its  great  object  were  to  trample  upon  '  Poper\'.'  The 
truth,  however,  is,  if  there  can  be  an  ajmlogy  for  liibbouism,  that  it 
-was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  reactive  principle  against  Orangeism, 
ol  whose  outrages  it  was  tibe  result  In  my  w<»1db  I  have  depicted 
both  systems  to  the  manow,  without  either  favour  or  afieotion,  as  the 
phrase  has  it.  I  never  entertained  any  ill-feeling  against  the  people 
on  either  side ;  it  is  their  accursed  systems  which  I  detest."  The 
greatest  battle  which  ever  took  place  in  the  North  of  Ireland  between 
the  llibbon  and  Orange  factions,  ocoum^d  at  the  Tiammius  fair  of 
Clogher,  and  it  has  Wen  faithfidly  de.seiibt^d  l)y  the  novelist,  under 
the  title  of  "  The  Party  Fight  and  Funeral,"  iu  his  Trails  ami  ^Stories 
of  the  Irtish  Peasantry. 
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Lough  Derg,  or  the  Bed  Lake,  situate  in  the  oounty  of  Donegal, 
WM  a  place  fiunmu  lor  ilB  legends  and  wipewtitioMB,  and  lor  the 
pOgriniageB  made  tiuther  hy  ptow  Oathdios  from  all  parte  of  the 
ommtiy.  Like  the  rest,  rarleton  visited  tliis  spot,  and  his  description 
of  it  under  the  title  of  "  The  Lough  Deig  Pilgrim  "constituted  his  dibiU 
in  Irish  literature.  The  sketdi  appeared  iu  T/ir  C//ri.sf{(iii  Examiner, 
edited  by  the  Rev.  Cesar  Otway.  It  dotailo*!  witli  ]>lioto^q)]uc 
accuracy  every  single  penal  stej)  of  duty — aud  tluTi^  wprn  a  grxMl 
many  of  them — which  had  to  be  taken  there.  It  was  this  pilgrimage 
and  the  reflections  occasioned  by  it,  added  to  a  riper  knowledge  and  a 
matmer  judgment,  lAadk  made  Oarleton  leave  the  Boman  GathoUo 
Ghnroh.  Manx  <^  ^  dootnnea  he  had  aheady  oonaoientioudy  felt  he 
oonld  no  longer  sabeoribe  to.  But  although  he  now  became  a  Frotee- 
tant,  neither  his  heart  nor  his  afiPeotions  were  ever  estranged  from  the 
Catholic  people,  or  even  from  their  priesthood. 

Wlien  in  his  early  manhood,  Carleton  was  a  handsome  follow,  some 
six  feet  high,  a  splendid  dancer,  and,  of  course,  a  groat  fav<  na-ite  with 
the  tiark-eyed  Irish  tH)lleens.  I  Ic  was  also  u  disf  inguisiicil  athlete,  and 
his  running,  jumping,  and  wrestling  powers  were  the  adinirutiun  of 
ttoaflaada.  One  of  hia  leate  naa  wgikani  of  ai  **  CSaxleton's  leap," 
itom  the  time  <tf  hia  twenly-Bnt  year,  when  it  was  performed,  until 
hia  death. 

About  the  year  1815,  CSaileton  fell  in  with  a  (  opy  of  Oil  Bhi^ 
which  made  a  deep  impression  upon  him,  filling  his  imagination  vdih 
a  romantic  love  of  a<lventure.  Tie  now  longed  for  contact  with  the 
world,  and  g«>iug  forth  ujx)n  fresh  joiunieyings,  he  entereil  the  family 
of  Piers  Miirjihy,  a  farmer  in  county  Tjouth,  juh  a  tutor.  It  was  while 
on  these  travels  that  he  learnt  the  particulars  of  a  heudish  liibbou 
tragedy,  which  he  afterwards  incorporated  in  his  terrible  sketch  ol 
WUiffooM  Lodffe.  Such  a  nanatiTe  of  bloodguiltineea  and  revenge 
has  rarely  been  penned. 

On  throwing  up  his  tutorship,  Carleton  reaumed  his  travels,  and  we 
aotuaUy  find  him  taking  a  ride  in  an  empty  hearse  as  fiur  as  I>uudalk. 
From  thence  he  proceeded  on  foot  to  Dublin,  with  two  shillings  and 
nine{>ence  in  his  pocket.  He  was  put  to  the  greatest  stniits,  and  liad 
the  most  erratic  experiences  in  connectii  ni  with  boiird  and  lodging, 
getting  them  anyhow,  and  sometimes  not  at  all.  On  one  occasion  he 
took  off  his  shirt,  the  only  one  he  had,  and  washed  it  in  the  river, 
aHerwards  drying  it  in  the  son.  The  same  process  was  gone  throng^ 
irith  his  dioes  and  sooks,  and  other  artidea  of  attire.  At  one  place 
he  attacked  a  giant  and  a  bully,  who  was  the  terror  of  the  district, 
and  reduced  him  to  order  by  the  superior  power  of  his  "  fives." 
Halting  for  a  time  at  a  village  i-alled  Newcastle,  in  the  county  of 
Dultlin,  he  set  up  a  hedge-school,  and  lived  among  the  fanners,  who 
treated  him  witJi  eveiy  respect.    Most  of  his  pupils  wore  ragged. 
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lialf-itanred  diildi«D,  but  there  wwe  alao  a  law  yooiliB  ol  a  liettec 
class.  The  thixig  waa  a  dead  fulure,  however,  and  had  he  depended 
for  suheietenoe  upon  the  profits  of  the  school,  he  would  have  starved. 

His  inoome  wouM  iiot  liave  clothed  him  oven.  Falling  into  deep 
desjKmdcncy,  he  gave  up  the  school,  and  collecting  the  &w  leea  due  to 
liira  he  set  out  for  Dublin. 

In  the  Irish  cajtital  he  had  very  v:irif*<l  and  painful  experiences,  in 
which  occasionally  the  ludicrous  element  mingled.  For  example, 
offering  himself  as  aasutuit  to  a  hiid-etuffer,  he  irai  adoed  what  ho 
pvopoeed  to  stuff  hirds  with,  and  ingenuously  replied,  **  Potatoes  and 
meal."  He  detennmed  to  enEst,  and  addfesssd  a  letter  in  Latin  to 
tlie  Colonel  of  a  regiment,  who  dissuaded  him  from  his  purpose,  and 
shortly  aftmvunls  C'arletou  obtained  some  tutorships.  When  things 
became  a  litth'  brigliter  he  attended  the  Dublin  tlieatre,  where  could 
be  seen  and  listened  to  at  intervals,  the  JSiddonses,  Kean  the  elder. 
Miss  O'Xeil.  YouTig,  Mju  ready,  and  other  celebrities.  He  paid  a  visit 
to  Maturiu,  the  novelist  and  dramatist,  whose  Mebnoth  the  Wanderer 
has  leoently  heen  onee  move  attracting  attention.  Its  author  was  an 
iireolaimable  sloven  in  his  attire,  and  as  iiretrierahly  vain  about  him- 
self and  his  woirks.  In  Dublin,  Garleton  became  acquainted  with  Jane 
Anderson,  sister  of  one  of  his  pupOs,  and  after  a  time  he  married 
her.  He  seems  to  have  been  deej>ly  attached  to  her  through  life,  and 
she  made  him  an  admirable  and  devoted  wife,  bearing  with  his  foibles 
and  eccentricities  when  she  could  not  remove  them. 

With  his  wife  and  their  first-bom  child  Carleton  removed  to 
MuUingar,  where  he  opened  a  school.  But  it  was  such  a  p(wr  busi- 
ness that  it  scarcely  provided  food  and  shelter  for  them.  Happily, 
he  obtained  some  additional  income  by  writing  artioles  for  the 
Westmeaih  Oitardian,  In  time,  too,  the  school  increased  rapidly, 
but  Mrs.  Carleton,  who  was  very  young,  could  not  long  bear  her  duire 
of  the  duties  which  the  school  entailed  upon  her.  We  hear  something' 
of  an  arrest  for  clebt  which  Carleton  suffered  at  Mullingar.  So<Ml 
after  his  release,  finding  there  was  little  more  to  be  done  at  Mullingar, 
he  left  that  pla<>e,  having  secured  the  appointment  to  a  school  at 
Carlow.  Eventually,  however,  he  returned  to  Dublin,  where  he  threw 
himself  into  literary  work,  piu^uing  the  career  of  a  man  of  letters 
until  his  death. 

Continuous  were  his  contributions  to  the  Chri8(ian  Examiner ,  the 
JFhmify  Mt^asitte^ihe  Jfaiwnai Magazine,  the  Dublin  Univenify  MagO' 
ciW,  and  other  jieriodicals.  He  ^\Tote  a  ntimber  of  poems,  in  addition 
to  his  multitudinous  stories,  but  his  ]iootry  lacked  spontaneity,  and  was 
much  below  his  1>.'sf  ]>rose  in  merit.  ( )ne  exception  only  can  be  nuide  to 
this  judgment,  ami  that  is  with  repanl  to  his  ballad,  "  Sir  Turlough,  or 
the  Churchyard  liride.  '  This  jn»\\>  rl  ul  j»oeni  is  worthy  of  a  ]>cniiauent 
place  in  the  national  litemture.    In  DubUn  Carleton  met  with  many 
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well-knowu  men,  who  became  friends  of  liis — including  Lever,  Mar- 
mum  Savage,  John  Anator,  Sir  Samuel  Ferguson,  &c., — and  fame  oame 
to  lum  rapidly  in  oonneetion  witii  his  own  writings ;  but  it  was  not  un- 
alloyed lometimQa  widi  worry.  For  instaaioe,  soon  after  the  publioation 

of  \mFardoroufjha  the  Muter y  it  was  dramatised  witiiout  his  consent,  and 
produced  at  a  Dublin  theatre.  The  version  was  so  ineffective  that  it 
annoyed  Carleton,  and  tlio  ropult  was  an  unpleasant  (-orrespondenee 
K'tweeTi  himw>lf  nnd  t\w  adaptor,  a  lady  named  M!ii!:nit]i.  He  had  a 
nntioii  of  writing  for  th(f  stage  himself,  and  would  probably  liave 
att^'Uipted  an  adaptation  of  ids  own  novels. 

The  ludky  "BingKA  novelists  of  the  present  day  would  he  surpfML 
to  leam  what  anuU  sums  were  netted bythe  oelebcated  Irish  novetists 
in  the  eariier  half  of  the  century.  The  oonsequenoe  was  that  many  of 
them  found  themselves  frequently  in  straitened  ciroumstanoes.  It 
was  so  with  that  remarkable  writer,  Buiim;  and  in  1833 

Carleton  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  inaugtmition  of  a  fund  for  him. 
A  few  years  later  he  wrote  to  Michael  Banim,  8\'TiipathL«!ing  with  his 
l)rother  in  his  sufferings,  and  revealing  something  of  his  owni  troubles 
and  necessities.  In  IH'M  a  number  of  Carleton's  sketches  were  ooU 
leoted  into  a  volume,  and  published  under  the  title  of  TraiU  and 
Storm  cf  the  Iriak  PetmiUry.  Seversl  editions  were  called  lor  in 
tiiree  years,  and  a  second  series  appeared  in  1833.  His  dcetoibes  of 
the  peasantry  were  followed,  in  1834,  by  a  collection  of  Tales  of 
Ireland.  In  some  of  the  tales  he  obviously  described  his  own  feelings 
and  early  experiences.  As  some  evidence  of  his  literary  fecundity  he 
stated  himself  that  "thoi-e  was  not  a  publication  of  any  inipoi-tanee  in 
his  time  to  whicli  lie  did  not  contribute."  Tlie  greater  number  of 
his  sketches  were  at  one  period  or  another  published  iu  voliuue  fonu. 
In  1841  there  appeared  a  oollectiun  of  tales  by  Carleton,  pathetic  and 
hnmonnis,  oontsining  the  sketch  entitled  "  The  Misfortunes  of  Barney 
BrnnaghMi/*  one  ol  the  most  popular  of  his  productions. 

The  NaHom  was  founded  in  1842,  and  CSsrleton  wrote  for  it.  He 
was  carefid  to  eschew  politics,  yet,  nevertheleBSy  he  soon  became 
associated  in  the  public  mind  with  the  politics  and  conduct  of  the 
pai>er.  This  was  nnff)rtunate,  but  as  everybody  was  aware  of  the 
Nationalist  principles  upon  which  it  was  founded,  it  would  have  been 
well  if  Carleton  ha<l  not  given  liis  name  to  tlie  pa]>er.  As  Mr. 
O'Donoghue  remarks,  *'  (Jarletou  never  was  a  Nationalist,  and  was 
quite  incapable  of  adopting  the  principles  of  the  Young  Irelanden.'* 
Gavan  Didfy  said  that,  iritili  all  his  qplendid  equipment  of  brains^ 
he  was  incapable  of  comprehending  them."  Yety  aU  the  same,  it  was 
the  pr^ure  of  the  Young  Irelanders  which  caused  Carleton  to  write 
books  of  a  really  Naticjualistic  character.    His  biographer  remarks : 

The  only  excuse  that  can  be  offered  for  this  tergiversation  is  that 
he  was  so  often  hard  pressed  for  money,  and  was  indeed  in  such  a 
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ofaiciuo  state  of  peooniBiy  eaibanttanmt  ihat  in  tiie  natuxe  <tf  thii^ 
lie  was  farced  to  lelj  upon  cue  parly  or  the  other,  and  oooaeqnenilj 
wrote  for  either  or  both.  He  might  perhape  have  done  this  iu  a  less 
fieroe  and  partisan  mannt  r.  Imt  it  waa  neoEt  to  impossible  fnr  him  to 
write  moderately  or  oalmiy.  His  Tigorona  penonality  is  In  all  he 
wrote." 

One  of  his  most  cluburate  works,  Vnieutinr  McChtichy,  the  Truth 
Agent ;  or  ChronicUs  of  the  Cnstic  Cumber  Property,  was  WTitif  n  for 
the  Nation  originally,  but  it  was  published  iu  volume  form  instead 
in  1845.  It  -was  a  tenrifio  ondaught  upon  the  landlords  and  their 
agents,  and  it  is  really  diffioult  to  believe  that  soeh  loaflisome  reptika 
.  as  KoCHutchy  and  Solomon  MoSlime  ever  walked  abroad  in  hmnan 
form.  This  book  showed  Carleton  under  one  aspect.  The  other  side 
of  tiie  question  is  to  be  read  in  Rody  the  Rover  ;  or  the  Rihltonmnn^  in 
which  tlie  niai  hinations  of  Bceret  srK'icties  were  exposed.  A  Dublin 
publifilicr  liiiviug  ]ir()jt'ete(I  u  serit-s  of  books  under  the  title  of  The 
Library  of  Jrehtiid,  CarU-ton  came  forward  to  supply  a  gap  caused  by 
the  death  of  Thomas  Davis.  He  produced,  iu  the  course  of  a  few 
days,  his  Faddy  Go-caay  and  hu  W^e  Naney^  <xdb  of  the  freshest  and 
radeet  of  his  works.  Hie  Insh  famine  supplied  him  wil2i  the 
mateiiala  for  his  Black  Prophet,  published  in  1847.  It  waa  sneoeeded 
by  l%c  EiHu/raufs  of  Ahndarra  and  Art  Mayuire.  In  1849  appeared 
The  Tithe  Proetor,  and  iu  IH.jii  The  Red  Hall;  or  the  Baroiiefs 
Daughter,  afterwards  n'published  under  the  title  of  The  Black  Jiaronet. 
This  was  followed  by  The  Sijiinnrferx  of  Cnstle  Squander,  and  at  a 
brief  intenal  bv  a  volume  of  shorter  collected  tales.  The  last  von- 
siderable  works  from  his  |)en  were  Willy  Reilly  atui  his  dear  Colleen 
JBawttf  as  a  novel  probably  the  best  of  hia  woi^  issued  in  1855 ; 
The  Evil  Eye;  or  the  Elaek  Speetre,  published  in  1860 ;  and  Sedmond, 
Oouni  C^Uankn,  the  Jrieh  Bapparee,  published  in  1862.  But  for 
many  years  there  appeared  peri  (»<  lie  ally  volumes  of  his  coUectod 
sketches.  Many  of  Carleton 's  works  were  translated  into  French, 
German,  and  Italian.  But  it  is  singular  that  there  is  as  yet  no  col- 
lected edition  of  tliem  in  English,  the  various  novels  and  sketches 
having  appeared  in  one  form  at  intervals  iu  Dublin,  and  at  another 
in  Loudon.  Many  are  now  eutirely  out  of  print,  and  it  would  surely 
repay  some  entei|)ri8ing  Irish  or  English  publisher  to  publish  the 
vdide  of  Carleton's  writings  in  one  uniform  edxtion. 

In  spite  of  all  Gaxleton's  literaxy  exertions,  he  waa  nearly  always 
in  pecuniary  difficulties.  Accordingly,  when  Banim  died,  in  1842,  he 
made  an  application  to  Government  to  be  placed  on  the  Civil  List  in 
his  place.  Sir  Kobert  Peel  replied,  regretting  that  he  could  not 
award  him  a  petision,  but  he  gave  the  novelist  generous  help  from  his 
own  purse.  The  question  of  the  pension  was  not  allowed  to  rest, 
however,  and  it  was  strongly  mooted  again  in  1847.  A  very  powerful 
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nunicnal  nas  dittwn  iqp  in  his  fovonr,  and  ngned  hy  neozlj.  all  (lie 
kgal,  politioa],  obrieal,  aogentifie,  and  litamxy  odelniiieB  of  Ireland. 
In  hti,  all  creedB  and  olaaes,  parties  and  professions  were  represented. 

The  points  insisted  upon  were  Oarhfton's  great  literary  services  to 
Ireland,  his  inadequato  income,  his  many  necessities,  and  the  fact 
that  he  had  a  large  family  of  ten  chiklren.  Maria  Edgeworth  Avrote 
a  most  valuable  letter,  sjK'akiuij:  in  flattoring  torms  of  Carloton's  works, 
and  adding  that  it  gave  her  comi»lett;  .satisfaction  to  append  lier  name 
to  the  memorial,  feeling  sensible  that  she  was  thereby  doing  houoiu: 
to  hsr  lethsr^s  name  and  her  own.  The  memorial  ooald  not  long  be 
xeeisled,  and  in  Jane,  1848,  Oarleton  was  granted  a  pension  of  £200  a 
year  on  the  reoommendati<m  of  Lasd  John  BnaielL  The  offioial  oom- 
mmucation  stated  that  the  pension  was  granted  as  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  high  position  which  Carleton  had  attained  in  literature,  and  the 
distinguished  ability  with  ndiioh  he  had  illustnted  the  oharaetor  of 
his  countr}Tnen. 

So  far  so  good ;  but  Tarlfton'R  troubleR  wpre  not  over.  He  owed 
£300,  which  he  bound  himself  tu  pay  within  three  years,  and  as  he 
now  insured  his  life  for  £1,000,  wl^  his  ohildren  were  growing  up 
wiilioat  heing  aUe  to  relieve  him  of  part  of  his  hurden,  his  was  soon 
in  as  erippled  a  eondition  as  STer.  But  **  hope  springs  eternal  in  the 
human  hreastk"  It  was  always  springing  up  in  Carlcton's,  but  there 
was  never  any  fruition.  Ho  hoped  for  himself,  he  hoped  for  his 
children,  having  dim  ideas  that  influential  friends  would  find  ojioninfrs 
for  them.  But  none  such  ever  came,  and  yet  he  could  n<jt  ^x'txr  to 
have  his  feelings  lacerated  by  parting  from  tliem.  Moantimf,  although 
most  Irishmen  rejoiced  over  his  jtension,  there  wen^  some  who  bitterly 
oommented  upon  it,  and  chained  him  with  being  a  political  apoeteto 
in  Cider  to  oibtein  it  One  man  ol  letters — the  reputed  original  of 
Diokens's  Peokmifi,  and  a  small-eonled  creature  whether  he  was  or  not 
— attacked  Gsrleion  at  a  later  period  on  this  very  sooie.  He  had  the 
andadty  to  say  lhat  "  he  never  obtained,  never  earned  the  apphuise  of 
his  countrymen,  or  the  respect  of  those  whoso  respect  was  worth 
having  in  Dublin,  the  city  where  he  dwelt."  Yet  this  same  writer 
was  obliged  to  confess  that  Carleton  was  "  a  powerf\il  writer,  a 
marvellous  delineator  of  Irish  character."  His  fiui,her  statement 
that  the  greater  part  of  his  pension  was  spent  in  low  dissipation  is 
ahsolutely  untrue.  He  might  he  sometimes  oonririally  indined,  and 
undoubtedly  was,  but  there  were  other  roanons  atworic  to  account  for 
his  ohrooio  difKonlties:  he  never  made  more  than  £150  a  year  by  his 
pen,  inqjaeadj  not  that ;  he  was  generous  to  a  faiilt ;  and  he  had  the 
constant  cares  of  a  numerous  famil}'  pressing  upon  him. 

In  18o0  Carleton  paid  a  visit  to  London,  where  his  fame  had 
preceded  him.  He  made  a  great  sensation,  and  he  was  royally  enter- 
tained by  the  head  of  the  iirm  of  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.  and  others. 
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People  placed  bim  next  to  Sir  Walter  Soott  in  genius,' and  they  vera 
most  anxious  to  make  hie  aoquaintonoe.  He  spent  a  very  enjoyable 
evening  with  Thackeray,  whose  works  he  greatly  admired,  as  Timeke- 
ray  did  his  own ;  and  he  also  rand*'  tlie  aoquaintanoo  of  Tjoigh  Hunt  and 
other  literary  notnhilities.  But  tliis  jileu-suit  visit  wus  greatly  marred 
in  C'^^nsequenee  ot  a  protrartfil  (juarrt^l  witli  Mc< rlnslmn,  lus  Dublin 
publisher.  MclTlashau  seems  to  luive  behaved  very  badly,  and  to  have 
acted  the  part  of  a  dog  in  the  manger  with  regard  to  Corletou's 
manuMsiptB.  Not  long  afterwaida  two  of  his  daugfateis  went  out  to 
CSanada,  while  two  of  his  sons  emigrated,  one  to  Canada  and  the  other 
to  New  Zealand  ■  AU  these  and  othmuntowaiddronmstuiees  affected 
Oaileton's  sensitive  nature  deeply. 

It  is  a  relief  to  turn  from  his  troubles,  and  to  find  him  thoroughly 
enjoying  the  Sliakespearean  impersonations  of  Helen  Faueit,  when 
she  visite<l  Dublin  in  l-SoO,  accompanied  by  her  husband,  n<nv 
Sir  Th<'0(li)it'  Martin.  Carleton  wrote  certain  criticisms  of  a  most  tlis- 
criniiuating  and  penetrating  character  upon  Miss  Faucit  s  acting.  In 
tiieee  oritiG&nns,  not  lus  judgment  only,  but  his  imagination  and  poetry, 
oame  into  pky.  His  exosOent  aeoonnt  of  Lady  lisitin's  Lady  Mac- 
beth will  be  found  in  her  well-knovm  work.  Some  of  8kak^gteart*8 
Female  Chanieien,  He  also  saw  her  as  lolanthe,  in  her  husband's 
play,  King  Renfs  Daughter ;  and  in  describing  this  impersonation 
Carleton  spoke  of  it  as  "  one  unbroken  scene  of  tenderness  and  beauty 
from  beginning  to  end — an  anthem  of  the  heart,  whicli  fell  upon  the 
ear  and  sank  into  the  sjiirit  with  a  (  harm,  the  force  of  wliich  no  words 
can  convey."  Carleton  had  admii-ation  for  genius  wherever  he  found 
it,  and  there  is  something  noble  and  touching  in  the  way  in  which  he 
honoured  John  Hogan,  tiie  sculptor,  while  Uving,  and  vindicated  his 
memory  vAen  dead.  Hogan  died  heaitbroikein  and  in  dire  poverty, 
in  oonsequenoe  of  the  oruel  ne|^ect  of  his  genius  by  his  wealthier 
oountcymen,  and  Gtoleton  \iTote  an  eloquent  letter  asserting  his  great 
qualities  and  arraigning  society  for  having  killed  in  the  flesh  another 
of  its  immortals. 

Carleton's  own  end  was  now  not  very  far  off.  In  June,  ls«)7,  lie 
\^Tote  to  a  Belfast  publisher,  telling  him  of  growing  physical  intinnit  \ , 
of  pecuniary  embarrassments,  and  of  illness  iu  his  family.  Thougli 
broken  doira  by  bis  troubles,  he  made  an  effort  to  do  some  woik  for 
an  Irish  periodioal,  and  he  also  bnioed  himself  up  to  the  task  of 
writing  i3b»  stoiy  of  his  life.  In  1868  be  removed  from  Baiiigar, 
where  he  had  Ix'en  residing  for  some  years,  to  Sand  ford,  another 
Dublin  submrb.  The  rector  of  Sandford  was  the  Kev.  W.  Pakenham 
"Walsh  (now  Protestant  Bishop  of  Ossory),  and  unth  him  Carleton 
contracted  a  friendship  honourable  to  both.  Althoufrh  he  Imd  long 
bt>en  indifferent  to  all  forms  of  religion,  he  now  became  a  rci^^ular 
attendant  at  the  services  of  the  church  ;  and  he  at  length  coufesi>ed  to. 
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Mr.  "Walsh  that  religious  doubts  with  which  he  had  been  distracted 
had  vanished  away,  and  that  he  had  plaoed  his  trust  in  the  merits 

of  his  Saviour. 

The  terrible  disease  of  cancer  of  the  tongue  manifested  itself  in 
Gbrieton  at  this  time,  and  soon  destroyed  his  articulation.  Yet  he 
ftru^led  on  'wifh  bis  Auiobioffraphy  until  Jaanarjr,  1860.  He 
bmllied  lus  last  on  tiie  8OII1  ol  tiist  Inonfl^  and  bu 
soonnaliBed  V7  the  gianting  of  a  pension  of  £100  to  his  widow.  His 
keenest  anguish  had  been  felt  when  ho  feared  timt  his  family  would 
be  left  wholly  unprovided  for  Ilis  closing  words  took  the  form  of  a 
request  tliiit  the  Eev.  W.  Pakenham  "Walsh  would  officiate  at  his 
funeral.  In  frilfilliTig  that  melancholy  office,  Mr.  Wal.*<li  said,  in  the 
course  of  hin  address  :  "  llow  little  did  I  dream  when  as  a  mviahed 
boy  I  pored  over  Carleton's  sketches,  that  it  would  one  day  be  my 
privilcige  to  read  to  him  those  wofds  of  deeper,  beoanse  eternal, 
interest,  which  were  to  heoome  the  solaoe  off  his  pain,  and  the  joy  of 
his  dying  horns,  and  to  see  more  interest  awakened  in  his  mhid  by 
the  stoiy  of  redeeming  love  than  ever  was  kindled  in  my  own  by  his 
thrilling  narratives.  .  .  .  There  is  much  in  "William  Carleton's 
writings  to  instruct  and  delight  us.  There  are  wme  things  which 
we  might  wish  altered  or  forgotten ;  but  if  tlio  best  lines  that 
he  recordtxl,  and  these  fwble  wonls  which  liaNc  sprung  from  them, 
may  lead  any  of  us  nearer  to  Him  in  wliom  he  found  his  I>e^u;e,  then 
bis  death  will  prove  of  more  value  than  his  life,  and  his  last  words 
man  than  all  the  rest"  It  is  satisfiietoacy  to  know  that  Oarieton'a 
dang^iteors,  who  still  survive  him  after  the  lapse  of  twenty-eeven  years, 
have  had  provisum  made  for  them  as  the  result  of  an  i^ipeal  forpablia 
snbsGHptions. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  of  Carleton,  perhaps — as  I  remarked  upon 
him  years  ago  in  a  brief  sketch  in  the  Dictiounrtj  of  National  Bio- 
yraphy — that  he  is  one  ftf  the  truest,  the  most  powerful,  and  the 
tenderest  delineators  of  Irish  life.  Indignant  at  the  constant  mis- 
representations of  the  character  of  his  coimtrymen,  he  resolved  to  give 
a  fidthfbl  piotnre  of  the  Irish  people ;  and  while  he  did  notspare  their 
vices  he  championed  their  -virtues,  which  were  too  often  negleoted  or 
disputed.  But  he  did  this  wilh  exaggerations,  for  he  csiried  the 
principle  of  "  thorough  "  into  everything.  If  he  took  a  dislike  to  a 
man  he  laid  on  the  lash  without  stint,  as  in  his  scathing,  but  not 
altogether  jtist,  criticisms  of  Charles  Lever.  It  was  stirely  possible  to 
cxnlt  Banim  without  unduly  dcy»roeiating  I^ever.  AVTicn  ho  declared 
that  there  was  more  difference  between  Banim  and  I^ever  tlian  there 
was  between  the  legitimate  drama  and  pantomime — between  John 
Kendile  and  a  buffoons-he  diowed  a  hostSIilT'  vHikh  could  not  be 
justified.  But  there  were  no  hslf  measures  with  him — he  was  a  good 
lover  and  a  good  hater. 

TOL.  Utl.  N.S.  I 
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Ab  a  noveliat,  Oarleton  was  sap^or  in  one  respect  to  either  Dickens 
or  Thaokoray.  He  wuld  draw  women  better.  So  far  as  I  romembor 
there  is  not  a  woak  creation  among  all  his  fomalo  clmmcters.  Thoy  are 
living,  breathing,  loinng,  creatures — woiueu  capable  of  inspiring  a 
deep  affection,  and  at  the  same  time  worthy  of  it.  Whcro  is  thore  a 
nobler  being  in  fiction  than  Helen  Folliard,  the  heroine  of  W7//y 
Jltnffy  i  The  mij  she  oheoB  hat  lover  in  all  bis  cUffieultue,  nnuuiie 
true  to  him  tfazough  unexampled  tiialB,  and  finallj  testifies  in  his 
fsTOur  nhen  he  is  tried  lor  Ids  li£D^  has. something  trolj  saUime  in 
it.  Similar  pxaase  is  doe  ton  the  ynj  in  whioh  he  draws  many  other 
beroines. 

T  find  in  all  Carletou's  writings  something  of  tlie  foroefiU  energy 
and  dramatic  intensity  which  characterize  (he  novels  of  Charlotte  and 
Emily  Bronte.  Ilis  ])eople  palpitate  vaih  life.  From  the  moment 
they  appear  to  the  last  glimpses  we  have  of  them  we  see  real  men  and 
"womeo,  and  not  phantcnna.  Iiook  at  Fardorougha^  the  Muer,  one  of 
the  most  powecfol  woiIdi  of  fiction  ever  penned.  The  stmggle  de- 
picted in  the  breast  of  Eardorougha  is  absolutely  IStaaio.  The  pas- 
.sion  for  gold,  and  the  equally  strong  passion  for  his  son  Connor,  the 
diild  of  his  old  age,  contend  for  the  mastery,  and  the  strength  of  the 
conflicting  elements  is  terrible  to  behold.  Even  when  his  son  is  in 
danger  of  his  life,  avarice  withhoMs  the  means  for  his  defence,  and 
then  when  affection  gains  the  upper  hand,  the  old  man  is  }>itiably 
rent  by  the  two  passions.  In  the  hour  of  death  the  passion  of 
avarice  momentarily  reasserts  its  power.  The  story  would  be  unbeair- 
aUe  for  its  gloomy  burden  of  sorrow  were  it  not  for  the  two  women 
oharaotem  in  it  The  beautiful  love  passages  between  Nora  OrBiien 
and  Ck>nnor  a,re  soaroely  to  be  matched  anjrwbere,  while  the  noUe 
devotion  of  Honor  O'Donovan,  the  wife  of  the  miser,  stands  almost 
unique.  Yet  she  was  no  creature  of  the  imagination,  but,  as  rarletom 
says,  "  a  likeness  faithful  and  true  to  the  virtues  f)f  thouHiinds  whoso 
glowing  [>ioty,  meek  endurance,  and  uiR)xamj)led  fortitude,  have  risen 
triunijiliant  over  some  of  the  severest  trials  of  domestic  life."  The 
novelist  is  right  in  claiming  the  conspicuous  \-irtue8  of  truth,  purity, 
and  religious  principle  for  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  Irisk 
peasanti^. 

There  are  notioeaUe  qualitiea  in  The  Red  SaU^  where  the  dharaoter 
drawing  is  again  espeoially  strong.  The  cruel,  vulgar  baronet,  Sir 
Thomas  Qourlay,  is  a  vivid  but  detestable  portraiture.  His  whole 
soul  IB  bf^nt  on  making  his  dauglitor  Lucy  a  countess,  though  ho 
knows  that  there  is  not  a  \\\gy  croatun*  in  existence  than  the  man  to 
wliuni  he  promisofl  hor  hand.  Wy  a  scries  of  tlie  most  frigliiful  per- 
Beoutioiis  ho  forces  her  to  yield  assent,  but  luippily  before  the  nuptial 
Icnot  is  tied  the  supposed  earl  is  disoovered  to  be  an  impostor.  The 
discovery  that  aU  h^  plans  have  fallen  like  a  pack  of  cards  stuns  and 
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bowilders  the  baronet,  and  there  is  uothiiig  more  dramatic  in  the . 
iHiole  of  Carleton's  works  than  theoloemg  seene  of  this  noToL  The  .. 
baronet  has  had  all  his  sehemins^  in  vain,  and  lie  has  taken  poison  too 
soon  to  learn  that  his  daughter  finally  married  tho  man  of  her  ehoioe, 
who  is  the  real  nobleman,  so  that  she  l)eeomes  a  <>onntess  after  all.  T 
cannot  agree  with  Mr.  O'Donoghiie  in  somewhat  underrating  this 
story.  On  the  contrary,  I  find  it  one  of  the  best  and  most  leadable 
of  OBrieton's  ^rorks. 

Vakmime  ItChtek^  is  another  of  Gaileton's  noTels  whidi  no  other . 
man  eonld  haTS  written.  The  diarp  oontnsts  between  viiine  and  ; 
rice  are  very  striking,  and  there  are  some  scenes  whioh  are  over- 
whelmingly painful.  One  would  -wish,  for  the  credit  of  human  nature;  • 
that  they  had  never  had  their  oountorpart  in  real  life.    The  novel  mu.st 
have  come  as  a  rrushiug  blow  upon  the  author's  ( Jrangt^  friend.**.  Tho 
eviction  airried  out  in  the  cabin  of  tho  O'Rogans,  when  the  th  ing 
husband  is  besought  by  his  agonized  ^ife  to  give  up  liis  last  breath  .. 
1>efara  tiie  mjzmidons  of  tiie  law  enter,  is,  so  Hur  as  I  know,  unez-  , 
ampled  for  its  ndneee  and  paOios.  In  this  case,  as  in  many  others, 
Gbrieton  wrote  with  a  pnrpose,  hut  he  always  chimed  credit  for  his 
impartiality  in  scourging  tho  evils  of  both  the  Catholic  and  Pro- 
testant systems.    In  the  Preface  to  Valentine  Sl'Clufchy  he  fearlessly 
asserted  that  all  the  horrors  of  Orangeism  and  landlordism  which  he 
described  were  in  no  whit  exnggorate<l,  any  more  than  were  those  of 
the  opposing  side  in  his  other  works,  and  ho  added,  "  I  have  been  so 
completely  sickened  by  the  bigoted  on  each  side,  that  I  iiave  come  to 
the  determination,  as  every  honeet  Irishman  ought,  of  knomng  no 
party  hot  my  ooontry,  and  of  derotbg  sooh  tnlente  as  God  hss  given 
me  to  the  promotion  of  her  general  mterests  and  the  happiness  of  her 
whole  people." 

Those  who  have  formed  erroneous  estimates  of  Carleton  may  well 

listen  to  hinj  for  a  moment  upon  himself  and  his  literary  labourH. 
"While  ho  did  not  claim  tho  pa.ssionate  eloquence,  "  the  melancholy 
but  indignant  n'clamations,"  of  Jolm  Ikinim,  ho  ili<l  claim  to  be 
move<l  by  less  of  party  spirit  and  prejudice  than  Banim.  lie  sought 
to  give  fair  and  just  estimates  of  his  countrymen,  wheresoever  and 
mider  whatsoever  cironmstsnoes  he  found  them.  The  want  of  a  fixed 
system  of  wholesome  education  was  one  of  his  ehief  complaints.  The 
hedge-schoolmaster  was  a  poor  suhstitnte  for  this.  Such  a  miserable 
education  as  he  was  able  to  impart  was  "  sufHcient  almost,  in  the 
absence  of  all  other  causes,  to  account  for  much  of  the  agrarian  vio- 
lence and  erroneous  principles  Avhich  regulated  tho  movements  and 
feelings  of  the  peasantry."  Then  tho  lower  Irish  were  for  a  lon«:: 
period  treat e«l  with  apathy  and  gross  neglect  hy  the  only  class  to 
whom  they  could  rightly  look  for  sympathy  and  protection.  "  Hence 
timse  de^-rooted  prejudices  and  fearful  crimes  which  stsin  the  htftoxy 

Id 
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of  a  people  ramazkaUe  for  tli«w  social  and  doiDMticTiziiiM.''  CSnileion 
adds  to  these  obsenralioiu :  **  In  domestic  life  there  is  no  man  bo 

eiquisitely  affectionate  and  hnmaniBed  as  the  Irishman.  The  national 
imagination  is  active,  and  the  national  heart  warm,  and  it  follows 
very  naturally  that  he  should  be,  and  is.  tender  and  strong  in  all  his 
domestic  relations.  Unlike  the  people  of  <jther  nations  his  grief  is 
loud,  but  lasting;  vehement,  but  <leep  ;  and  whilst  its  shadow  has 
been  chequered  by  the  laughter  and  luirth  of  a  cheerful  disposition, 
■till,  in  fhe  mflmeufai  of  leoliuiaa,  at  his  bed-^e  prayer,  or  ont  ^b» 
grave  of  tiiose  he  loved,  it  vnll  put  itself  forth,  after  half  a  lifa»  vrith 
avivid  power  of  leooUeolioa  whkh  is  sometimes  ahnoet  bejond  belief.'* 
Suoh  iB  the  being,  with  all  his  conflicting  emotions  and  aqniations,  • 
whom  CarletoiL  set  himself  to  depict,  and  it  is  safe  to  affirm  that 
neitlier  before  nor  sinoe  his  time  has  the  taak  been  aooompUdied  with 
so  much  success. 

Undoubtedly  one  of  Carleton's  leading  rlaini>  to  ]»erinaneut  i-omem- 
brance  is  that  he  gave  faithful  representations  ul  an  Irish  j[>easantry 
which  is  now  fast  dying  out  The  old  race  is  almost  extinot  and  a 
new  one  is  rapidly  taking  its  plaoe.  This  makes  the  novelist's  ptotmes 
of  life  all  the  more  valnaUe.  Bnt  beyond  and  above  this  there  is  the 
ine&oeable  stamp  of  genius  upon  his  writings.  The  Irish  peasant 
appears  in  his  habit  as  he  lived.  Eveiy  eharocter  that  he  has  drawn 
is  strong,  distinc  t,  individual.  It  is  this  or  that  man  or  woman  and  no 
other.  Not  liemlirandt  could  put  in  deeper  lights  or  shadows  when 
r»'<juired,  nor  Teniors  more  minute  or  liie-liJie  touches.  For  this 
reason  the  best  of  his  works  at  least  mut^t  prove  abiding.  They 
deserve  to  be  treasured  as  a  precious  memory,  not  only  by  all  Irish> 
men,  but  by  the  whole  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 

G.  Barnett  Smith* 
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TiiK  PMiioation  question  i?*  tli*'  (jiiestiou  of  the  hour.  It  holds  public 
utteution  wth  almost  uudimiiiished  iuterost :  it  vnll  hold  a  promi- 
nent ])osition  in  tlie  (.Toveninient  pnigTiUume  next  Session.  Tliero 
are  three  main  points  iu\ulved  in  the  question  :  efEoiency,  system, 

nUgum. 

On.  the  fint»  all,  except  a  fewobtooiaiitute,  ate  agreed  or  pretend  to 
be  agreed.  It  is  admitted  that  no  paana  afaoald  be  ipaied  to  render 

the  education  of  the  country  efficient.  Much  depends  upon  onr 
doing  tiiie.  Trade  intereste  are  involTod.  Conuneroial  lival^  foroea 
the  importance  of  it  upon  our  notice. 

On  the  second  point,  opinionh  diffor.  On  tho  one  side  it  is  urge<l 
that  offieicney  will  nevt- r  be  secured  till  we  have  one  imiform  system 
of  education  throughout  the  country.  On  the  other  it  is  urged  that 
it  inll  be  quite  sufficient,  if  we  give  full  and  fair  play  to  our  present 
dual  ayatem,  and  allow  Board  Sehoola  aadToluntaiy  Sohools  to 
flouciih  ride  side. 

On  the  third  point,  there  are  three  or  four  groups  of  opinion.  On 
these  I  am  tempted  to  enlarge ;  but  to  do  so,  wonid  be  beyond  the 
scope  of  my  present  purpose.  It  is  enough  perbape  to  say,  that  I  do 
not  think  that  this  is  the  age  in  which  to  weaken  the  religious  tone  of 
education.  Tliosewho  think  that  it  is  are,  1  believe,  mistaking  the  spirit  of 
the  age.  They  no  less  mistake  the  spirit  of  their  country.  Englishmen 
<lo  not  take  must  interest  in  theological  subtletiee ;  but  they  are,  I 
think,  proloimdlj  oonvineed  that  their  ehildrsiL  ought  to  be  ohristianly 
and  Tirtooudy  brought  up. 

Li  treating  the  tnbjeot  it  will  be  conTement  to  take  the  second  of 
theae  points  first 

I. — Umfokm  or  Dim,  System, 

The  present  position  of  Voluntarj'  Schools  is  one  of  difficulty.  In 
"the  view  of  some  the  conclusion  from  this  admission  is  that  it  will  be 
-wiser  to  adopt  throughout  the  country  the  School  Board  system.  If 
the  Voluntary  Schools  cannot  be  maintained  in  efficiency  without 
aome  uoeptianal  treatment,  let  them  abandon  their  task.  The 
logical  reeolt  of  their  diffioult  position  is  their  surrender. 

There  are  reasons — and  I  am  for  from  denyingthat  they  are  strong 
leaaoos — ^to  be  urged  on  behalf  of  our  system  of  national  education. 
The  policy  is  supported  by  some  eminent  educationalists ;  and  no  one 
can  doubt  their  sincere  desire  to  see  a  thorough,  efficient,  and  fruitful 
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pyst^ra  estiiblislied  in  tlif  land.  But  tlio  clmngo  projiosod  (for  it  is  a 
change)  needs  consideration.  It  may  be  received  readily  by  a  certain 
numbeir  of  quick  thinking  minds.  It  viU  naturally  oonim«iid  itodf 
to  thote  dooijniaire  minds,  whidi  aie  enamonrad  of  systemaiisingy 
and  which  think  that  nnifoimitjof  oiganiflitioa  is  the  oeitain  remedy 
for  all  cries. 

But  the  English  mind  has  lieen  generally  suspicious  of  systems. 
Tho  prettier  and  the  more  harmonious  in  aspect  a  theory  is,  the 
raore  dubiously  is  it  regarded  in  this  prnrtiinl  land.  Wo  have  &epn 
what  havof  fine  theories  have  played  in  other  fountrios  ;  and  wo  aro 
not  sure  whether  oiur  own  iiK  onsistent,  illogical,  and  contradictoiy- 
methods  have  not  a  practical  value,  which  makes  them  preferable  to 
the  trim  and  neat  unif onnify  of  other  countries.  We  are  not  at  all 
certain  whether  tiiere  is  much  reason  in  the  IxMtst  tliat  at  a  giTsn 
hour  ereiy  child  in  some  thousands  of  schools  is  leamii^  exactly  the 
same  lesson.  "Wo  are  not  at  all  persuaded  that  uniformity  may  not 
be  purchased  at  the  price  of  self-reliance.  The  (Jerman  clerk  is 
probably  as  poo<l  an  accountant  as  tho  English  <  lork;  he  is  almost 
certainly  a  bettor  linguist ;  ho  is  possibly  moro  methodical  and  more 
amenable  to  discipline  ;  but  he  is  not  so  well  prepared  for  responsi- 
bility: he  is  probably  more  self-distrustful.  Wo  are  inclined  in 
England  to  yalue  the  spirit,  which  is  not  afiraad  of  responnlHlify : 
we  expect  a  measure  of  self-reliance ;  and  we  are  disposed  to  hefieve 
that  indqiendenoe  of  efont  is  fostered  under  free  metiiods  of  develop- 
ment ;  and  for  this  purpose  we  have  sIIowchI  much  variety  and  even 
inconastooiory  of  method.  Aro  wo  so  sure  then  that  it  would  he  wise 
to  destroy  our  present  dual  sy.stom  of  primary  education  ? 

Again,  the  English  people  are  practical.  Tliey  wiU  ask  the  cost. 
Even  a  gcKxl  tlieory  may  bo  piu-chasod  at  too  high  a  cost.  To  replace 
Volimtary  Schools  would  involve  a  very  large  outlay.  If  such  an 
expenditure  is  to  be  avoided,  the  maintenance  of  the  dual  system 
heoomes  necessaxy. 

Lastly,  there  does  not  yet  seem  a  dispontion  on  the  part  of  the 
people  to  accept  the  doctrines  of  those  who  desire  the  uniform  system. 
The  dual  system  is  in  possession.  It  has  worked  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  During  that  period  the  supporters  of  tlie  Voluntary  Schools 
have  shown  zeal,  self-denial,  and  determination.  They  have  not 
whimpered  much  even  in  poriods  of  great  difficulty.  They  still  edu- 
cate tho  majority  of  the  children  of  this  country.  They  contribute 
more  than  three  quarters  of  a  milliou  annually  towards  the  mainte- 
nance of  their  schools.  The  question  of  substitttting  one  system  for  the 
two  is  not  yet  within  the  sphere  of  practical  politics.  But  meanwhile 
^'quflsticii  of  efficiency  presses  upon  Our  attention.  It  is  our  wisdom 
to  make  efficient  what  we  have  got,  on  whatever  principle  or  theosy 
we  may,  at  some  future  time,  huiM  an  educational  system. 
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This  being  so,  onr  thoughts  ore  tumed  to  the  qiwstion  of  efficieoflj 
and  the  Idndbed  questioii  cl  the  aid  leqdxed  to  maiiitain  tfaeeffiei«a4iy 
of  Yolimtaiy  Schools. 

Here  we  toiicli  the  vexed  question  of  (1)  Kate  Aid. 

After  all  tlmt  has  taken  j)la(M'  dviring  the  last  few  months  it  wjoms 
wivlesf?  to  sjH'ak  of  Hate  Aid.  It  is  evident  that  the  Goveniment  will 
huvo  none  of  it.  It  is  haidlj  doubtful  Uiat  mauy  of  the  supporters 
of  YoliiiitBiy  Sflhools  mil  he  idioTed  to  hear  thai  the  idea  is 
abandoned.  They  feared  the  oantrol  which  must  follow. 

It  was  ererywhere  assumed  that  control  must  follow.  There  is, 
however,  something  in  the  contention  that  theoretically  control  need 
not  follow,  since  cases  exist  in  which  grants  are  made  from  the  rates 
to  schools  which  are  yet  not  threatened  with  control. 

But  let  this  pass.  It  may  be  a(hnittcd  that  whatever  tlioories  may 
exist,  the  probability  of  tliis  control  was  very  great.  Was  tliere 
reason  to  fear  it  ?  Would  the  control  have  been  so  manipulated  that 
the  religious  complexion  of  the  school  would  have  been  changed  ?  I 
donht  this  rery  vauk,  I  do  not  doubt  that  there  would  have  been 
men  nho  might  have  labonied  in  this  diieotum ;  hot  I  have  mixe 
laith  in  the  ^r-mindedness  and  level-headedness  of  tiie  English 
people  than  to  believe  that  they  would  have  been  suooessful.  But 
this  is  only  faith.  Let  us  seek  ground  more  material.  Was  not  the 
church  strong  enough  to  insist  on  such  conditions  that  the  control 
would  liave  left  the  religious  complexion  of  the  school  unaltered  ?  If 
the  church  is  gaining  ground,  if  she  is  more  strongly  rooted  than 
ever  in  the  afCectious  of  the  EuglLsh  people,  has  she  not  in  tliis  fact  a 
sntfoent  guarantee  of  inflnenoe  in  this  matter  f 

But  these  speonlationB  are  mm  empty.  13ie  fiat  has  gone  foorth. 
Tb»  leKef  to  he  giyeii  is  to  he  State  and  not  Bale  Aid. 

(2)  State  Aid. 
Effect  of  a  Four  Smujirae'  Grant. 

I  aiimmei  ihmianf  that  Bate  Aid  is  In  the  present  oat  ef  the 
question.  Is  it  too  much  to  assume  that  the  relief  which  the  GoT- 
emment  will  provide  for  the  Voluntary  Schools,  will  be  calculated  on 
the  basis  of  the  proposed  four  sliillings'  grant  of  last  year  ?  Wo  have 
no  assured  information  as  yet ;  but  for  the  porposee  of  this  article  I 
nhall  a,ssume  the  foiu:  shillings'  grant. 

How  will  such  a  grout  affect  Voluntary  Schools  ?    Will  it  bo  sutti- 
oent?  ?%eanB«ver  depends  19011  the  vaiying  oonditkiis  of  difla^ 
loeafilifli  Boil  think  it  can  he  dioiim  that  it  will  not  graotlyhenafit 
ttieiiftes. 

Ipoposeto  etamine  one  oar  two  cases,  tsiken  at  haisxd. 
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Take  country  diatriots.     Here  is  one  case.     I  know  the 

parish : — 

It  IB  eituatoil  in  a  Yorkshire  dalo,  it  is  fifteen  milt's  from  a  railway 
station,  there  is  little  or  no  wealtli  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  a  shrewd 
daloemau  there  laughed  to  scorn  the  idea  of  light  railways,  the  cost 
of  ifae  lailwBj  would  be  mote  fiian  «iiough  to  buy  up  the  wh<de  dale. 
How  dien  oould  it  he  made  to  peyP  The  greater  part  of  the  jrear 
the  dales  folk  live  in  oomparative  isolation.  The  shooting  seasim 
brings  up  some  half  dozen  families,  who  reside  there  for  a  few  weeks; 
this  is  the  period — and  a  short  one  it  is — of  financial  han'est  for 
those  who  are  working  for  tlie  moral  and  sj)iritual  well-being  of  the 
neighboiu'hood.    Here  is  the  clergyman's  statement  of  the  ease. 

"AV^o  have  an  endowment  of  £10.  The  amount  of  4s.  per  scholar 
would  be  in  our  case  Xi6.  i'Vom  which  deduct  illO  endowment— 
£2  grant  for  the  sdhool,  and  we  should,  under  the  revised  code, 
probably  have  to  get  another  teacher  at  say  £5 — an  utter  imposdbilify 
as  isras  the  oharges  go  at  present"  It  will  be  seen  that  eren  should 
the  grant  be  raised  to  6s.,  the  school  in  question  will  not  be  able  to 
meet  the  utter  impossiliility  spoken  of.  A  grant  of  Os.  would  be  worth 
£11  to  the  school:  but  the  teacher-difficulty  would  still  remain. 
Scliools  of  this  type  are  between  cross  fires.  On  the  one  side  tin* 
Govennnent  requirements  from  year  to  year  necessitate  fresh  exj)endi- 
ture  and  increased  annual  outlay.  On  the  other  side  the  resources  of 
such  parishes  tend  to  diminish,  the  oountiy  houses  are  lees  frequently 
occupied,  tliey  soimetimes  stand  empty  the  whole  year.  And  farther, 
as  the  population  dedUnes,  the  earning  power  of  the  school  is  im- 
paired. 

There  is  auotiier  oase ;  it  is  that  of  a  large  parish.  The  area  ex- 
(XMxls  25,0(10  acres.  There  are  four  schools  in  the  parish ;  the  total 
numlx'r  of  children  in  average  attendane*^  \h  ITH  in  the  four  schools. 
In  three  of  the  hamlets  there  i.s  a  small  entlowmeut.  i)e<luctiug  the 
endowment  in  each  ciuse  from  the  amount  of  a  48.  grant,  the  mother 
parish  would  benefit  to  the  extent  of  £1 ;  there  would  be  no  gain  at 
all  in  one  of  the  hamlet  sohocils;  the  gain  in  the  other  two  oases  would 
be  £1  and  £4  re^eotively.  ^llie  following  table  exhibits  the  effeot 
of  a  4b.  grant  throughottt  the  whole  parish: — 


SAooiL 

No.af  kTcnfi 

OnatM4«. 

£    ft.  d. 

£ 

•. 

d. 

t 

Noi-thprn  Pnriall  • 

30 

fi    0  0 

ri 

0 

0 

I 

UtUamlet 

63 

12  12  0 

18 

0 

0 

nil 

2iid  Hsinltt 

60 

18  0  0 

5 

0 

0 

7 

MHuilet 

20 

4  0  0 

ail 

4 

The  nett  gain  in  the  fOur  sehocls  would  be  £12 ;  and  against  this 
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must  l>e  Bot  the  demand  for  improvempnt  of  the  stjiff.  We  can  hardly 
Ix'  surjjrised  that  the  conimont  of  the  clerpAniaii  nhoiild  be  :  "  The 
pro])08ed  relief  would  therefore  be  prjictically  iiaeles-s,  to  these  smalls 
scattered,  and  all  of  them  more  or  less  struggling  schools." 

It  is  not  necoiaiy  to  multiply  cases ;  tiie  examples  cited  illiu- 
tnte  the  operation  of  a  4s.  giant  in  the  oases  ol  sohools  where  tfacfre  is 
a  smaU  endowment.  The  oondnsioin  to  he  diawn  is  that  there  will 
be  practically  no  real  gain  in  the  4s.  grant,  if  the  endowment  is  to 
be  deducted  from  the  amount  of  the  grant.  I  oan  understand  the 
pl»»a  that  this  defluution  sliould  take  place.  I  can  quite  appreciate 
Uie  argimient  that  the  unendowed  srhool  starts  witli  an  initial  dis- 
advantage compared  with  tlie  endowed  sohool ;  and  that  on  a  principle 
of  fair  play,  the  unendowed  school  should  bo  treated  more  liberally ; 
but  when  the  practical  question  is  oonoeming  the  power  ol  aoflh 
sdiools  to  live,  it  seems  to  me  that  each  case  mnst  he  viewed  aocord- 
ing  to  its  merits  and  its  necesnties.  SmaU  sohools  in  mxal  distriots, 
possessing  small  endowments  and  with  very  little  power  of  gaining 
incroased  grants,  may  well  plead  necessity  ;  niig^t  not  their  necessity 
be  met  by  excluding  from  the  rule  of  deduction,  endowments  under 
(say)  £'20  a  year  ? 

It  is  of  groat  moment  that  evening  schools  sliould  bo  made  efficient. 
On  their  efficiency  largely  depends  the  welfare  of  the  nation.  If 
agiieultural  industries  are  to  revive,  that  revival  may  be  hastened 
and  pranoted  "hf  deyeloping  the  intelligence  and  capacity  of  the  next 
generation. 

I  turn  now  to  a  town  distiictk 

For  this  purpose  I  select  one  northern  town.  In  some  sc  hools 
in  this  town,  the  fees  paid  by  the  children  amountetl  to  4d.  or  Od,  a 
week.  The  fee  grant  was  calculated  at  2d.  a  week,  or  10s.  a  year. 
It  will  be  seen  that  in  these  schools  the  nnnual  loss  of  making  the 
si'hwls  free  woidd  be  from  10s.  to  1  "is.  u  yi  ur  yyer  scholar,  i.e.,  a  loss 
of  from  £50  to  £70  per  hundred  scholars.  In  sohools  of  500  children 
the  loss,  enen  allowing  for  smaller  Ises  in  the  lower  diviaoas  would 
mean  an  enonnons  tax  on  the  lesouiees  of  tiie  district.  A  giant  of 
4s.  or  even  6s.  a  head  would  at  the  hest  only  meet  this  Iocs  half 
way.  Hese  again  we  must  remember  the  increasing  requirements  of 
the  Government  as  a  factor  in  the  case. 

Hitherto,  I  have  only  spoken  generally  of  this  northern  tovra. 
TliG  follownnp^  .statistics  will  make  the  position  dearer  ;  and  altliough 
s<^h<K)]s  which  charged  foes  lower  than  id.  or  5d.  a  week  were  not  so 
hardly  hit  by  the  grant,  yet  in  the  aggregate  the  difliculties  of  the 
Yoluntsrjr  Schools  have  been  so  great  that  at  one  p^od,  three-fourths 
of  ihem  were  on  the  eve  of  being  dosed.  An  additional  income  of 
botwesD  £000  and  £700  a  year  was  on  the  whole  nooesaary  to  main- 
tain tiie  Yohmtaiy  Schools  thiougfaont  this  town,  and  besides  this  an 
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expenditure  of  some  £3,000  was  needed  to  meet  the  Government 
,  leqoiiementfi.  The  following  ioble  sets  fortih  the  average  attendanoes 
.  and  EYerage  payments  per  Iknd  in  8q1ioo1  pence  inoluding  Free  Gnnt 

Twenty-ee^en  eehools  aie  treated  of : — 


1 

8 
8 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
18 
14 


Average 

AteruiK 

pcnoe  per 
head. 
1.  d. 

■ttcndonoe. 

219-7 

17  2 

338 

16  10 

430 

15  0 

196-7 

16  0 

14?'4 

'2:)8 

14  11} 

H  9 

•27.0-4 

11  8.i 

222 

14  5 

303-6 

14  3| 

176 

14  3 

341 

13  Hi 

481  6 

13  10 

211*5 

IS  6 

86 

IS  8 

16 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 


AftttgB 

•ttendaBoe. 

206 
669 
519 
130-3 

81 
526 
300 
216 
622 
190 
184-2 
173*4 

96 


|H."iioe  par 

head. 

».  d. 

13  6 

12  9 

12  8^ 

12  7 

12  5 

12  0 

11  10 

II  8 

11  H 

11  2 

10  73 

10  21 

9  7 


Total  avenge  attondaaoe,  7,590.  Genenl  avenge  penoe  per  heed,  13*6. 


A  4e.  giant  woold  thiie  eeem  to  he  a  gain  to  seventeen  aoboole  and 
a  loss  to  ten.  But  iheee  etatiMaoe  are  aooompamed  by  a  regoit  which 
speaks  of  the  seveve  competition  to  which  the  sohools  are  exposed ;  and 
there  can  he  no  manner  of  doubt  tliut  any  apparent  gain  in  the 

poBition  of  the  Bevonteen  schools  would  ho  more  than  swallowod  up  by 
the  demand  for  improvement.  The  nature  of  the  stru<jgle  may  be 
judged  by  the  following  extracts  from  the  report  referred  to :  — 


"  How  does  tiie  prewmt  position  of  the  Church  Schook  compen  with  their 

position  in  1890  as 
(a)  Building  and  accommodation  ? 

Several  schools  have  been  enlarged,  and  many  of  the  offices  and  play* 
gnrads  have  hccn  mproved. 
(6)  Teaching  Staff? 

Murh  iinprovpcl  genersUy,  Imt  much  oune  wiU he  nqnind. 
(c)  Educational  results. 

The  inspector  wriftee : — 

"My  experience  of  the  schools  covers  a  space  of  ten  yean,  and  it  is  a  source  of 
gntification  to  me  when  I  look  back  on  the  past  and  dwell  on  the  agreeable  con- 
tnst  between  the  efficiency  of  the  various  departments  as  they  now  are,  and  the 
diorteoniaga  whleh  wen  lo  pelpehle  al  the  comnMiMiBMntof  tiie  poiod." 

The  following  table  is  of  xntenet,  as  it  shows  the  aouroes  and 
eoEpenditure  of  income  in  percentages.  The  taUe^  I  am  aaawed,  iaior 
all  psadioal  pmpoees  an  aooaaAe  one. 
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*  ISOOMS. 

Oovrmment  grant 
Fee  grant  .      .  . 
Sdenoe  and  Art . 
Bndowmeiit 

Snbacriptionfl — Indiv  iduolH 
Societies 
.Collections 

Sdhool  nenoA 
Solo  of  books 
Ne«odlework 
C>tlicr  wraroes 
Ralancew 


45-9 
24 
lo 
•01 

6-  3 
2  0 
1-2 
6'6 

•48 
•1.1 

7-  68 
100-00 


H<K)ks,  &c. 

Fiiol,  lighting,  ftc.  . 
Furniture,  repairs,  &c. 
Rent,  rat^,  «c. 
Othor  ttxpwuM* 


?4'8 

4-9 
996 
7  46 
1-68 
1-1 


10000 


III  thebe  stiiools,  therefore,  we  find  that  71 '8  per  cent,  of  the 
moonm  oomes  £rom  GhyFemment  souroes.  From  private  and  ToUm- 
taiy  founes  pniibaUy  12*18  per  oent. ;  for  tiie  item  **oiher 
most  likdj  inohides  those  special  efforts :  sooh  as  sales  of  work,  enter- 
tainmente,  Sic,  which  are  so  common  in  all  parishes.  The  amount 
leoeived  from  Government  is  not  equal  to  the  diarge  for  salaries. 
The  amount  received  from  voluntary  ftourcos  is  ahoiit  suflRcient  to 
wver  the  expenses  of  maintenance,  not  including  repairs.  This  is 
interesting  ^\ll(•u  viewed  in  'connection  with  the  proposals  of  the 
Archbislioit's  committee,  that  the  cost  of  the  teaching  staff  should  be 
borne  by  Government 

The  aooomits  are  attested  by  the  inspector  as  sdux^  in  irfiioth  a 
happy  improvement  has  taken  plaoe  within  the  last  decade.  In  a 
majority  of  them  there  seems  to  be  no  loss  in  consequence  of  the 
aooeptanee  of  the  fee  grant.  But  what  are  the  facts  with  regard  to 
the  relative  position  of  Board  and  Yoluntaiy  Schools  in  this  difltriot 
during  the  last  ten  years  ? 

The  following  tables  will  give  the  answer 
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Board  Schools  . 
Tolnntary  Schools 


im. 
22,244 
17,174 


1690. 

24,665 
16,0M 


Bcfixd  Schools  . 
'Vblmitaiy  Sdiools 


lass. 

17,089 
18,294 


1890. 

18,705 
11,068 


1«06. 

27,009 


21,948 
10,022 


In  other  words,  there  haa  been  a  steady  ineraaee  in  iho  nmAben  of 
Board  Sdbool  children  and  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  numbers 
of  the  Voluntary  School  cMLdren.  E^peaking  broadly,  between  4,000 
and  -'5,000  children  have  been  transferred  from  Volmitafy  Schools  to 
Board  Schools. 

The  chief  cause  of  this  is  to  he  found  in  what  has  been  called  the 
*'  intolerable  strain,"  the  "  competition,"  the  "  constant  and  inoreas- 
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ing  demands  of  tho  dcpartmont.''  "  Tlio  ditlic  ulty,"  sixys  the  report 
I  have  referred  to,  "is  essentially  a  financial  one,  and  if  help  be  not 
forthooming-  from  the  latee  or  from  some  olher  eoazoe,  the  end  oannot 
be  &r  off  in  almost  instanoe." 

An  eminait  wXtumtyf  writing  of  tbe  itxaon,  nja  in  reference  to 
the  Lancashire  Schools,  the  greatest  and  most  serious  loss,  especially 
in  districts  not  under  Sohool  BoardS)  has  been  occasioned  by  the  de- 
mand for  free  places.  Every  parent  can  demand  free  education  for 
his  cliild.  If  the  Yoluntar}'  School  not  supply  tlie  place,  tlio 
School  Board  must,  and  if  thoro  lio  no  School  B<iard,  then  <>ne  must 
be  formed.  Thus  the  managers  are  imder  a  constant  pressure  to  pro- 
vide an  increasing  number  of  free  places,  every  one  of  wbioh  means 
aninerBBsedoostto  themanagen.  Thisis  a  chief  item  in  the  "intoler- 
able strain.  The  managers  never  know  the  end  of  the  demands 
.  likely  to  be  made  upon  them." 

"Unless  a ccmsiderable  addition  be  made  to  the  Government  grant, 
antl  at  the  same  time  rate-assistance  be  given  to  tlie  schools  in  Scliool- 
Board  ar(\iK,  many  schools  must  go  down,  and  the  work  of  two  gene- 
r.it  ions  of  L'liurc  h  people  will  tf»  a  large  extent  be  undone.'' 

Let  me  add  another  witness,  from  an  important  Yorkshire  tow  ii. 
In  this  town,  thirteen  schools  gained  a  little  by  the  fee  grant.  Four- 
teen schoda  rsduoed  their  fsea  Hw  amoant  of  the  fee  grant.  It 
was  expected,  therefoiey  that  their  iK)rition  would  be  midbanged ;  but 
experience  has  shown  that  this  was  not  Uie  case.  The  amount  paid 
in  school  pence  is  steadily  declining.  "  Managers  find  it  exceedingly 
difficult  to  keep  up  ohildren's  fees,  in  consequence  of  well-equipped 
and  free  Board  Schools  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood." 

On  a  review  of  these  statements  the  following  facts  seem  to  eiui  i  <;e. 

1.  There  is  a  grow  ing  disposition  on  the  part  of  tho  people  to  seek 
free  education.  In  School  Board  areas,  the  fact  tliat  Board  Schools 
are  fine  attraels  children  from  the  Voluntary  Schools  where  small 
fees  are  paid.  In  other  than  Sohool  Board  areas  the  demand  for  free 
places  inoreeflee»  and  tends  to  cripple  the  Yoluntazy  SehoolB. 

2.  The  uncertainty  respecting  tho  reqmrements  which  the  Eduoa- 
tiim  Department,  in  their  wish  for  progressive  improvement,  make 
upon  schools,  casts  no  anxiety  or  strain  upon  tho  managers  of  Board 
Schools,  but  is  a  constant  source  of  strain  upon  the  managers  of 
Voluntary  Schools. 

d.  An  additional  grant  of  4s.  per  child  would,  in  some  cases,  be 
wholly  inadeqiiate ;  and  in  most  cases  would  be  absorbed  by  &eah 
demanda;  so  that  the  intolerable  strain  would  still  be  felt  1^  the 
Yoluntaiy  Schools. 

W.  B.  BiPON. 
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TBB  LEADER  OF  THE  BECENT  ANTI  ENGULISH  AGITATION  IN 

OEBMANT. 

Ifaroh.  It  WBB  88 II  thB  spirit  of  ri^^Htootis  indigmUioii  had  enftared 
into  the  Home  and  bdd  it  in  aole  All  dutmotuHia  of 

parly,  natioDality,  and  creed  were  forgotten  for  the  nonce ;  Conservar 
fives  and  Radicals,  Poles  and  Saxons,  Socialists  and  Ultramontanes 
fought  side  by  side  under  the  same  flag.  Men,  who  at  other  times  are 
at  fiert*  enmity,  applauded  each  others'  speeches  and  took  counsel 
together  ;  for  the  differences  bet  woen  them  were  as  naught,  they  felt, 
compared  with  this  matter  on  which  they  were  at  one.    Some  hurled 
Utter  leproaehee  at  tlia  poweie-that-be;  oUien  stonned  and  raged ; 
odiers,  again,  spoke  more  in  Mnow  than  in  anger ;  but  the  burden  of 
every  disoourae,  with  one  exception,  vna  the  same.  The  man  who  had 
made  their  fatherland  a  bjwoid,  even  among  the  heathen,  must  be 
brought  to  judgment ;  this  was  a  point  on  which  they  were  all  agreed. 
Never  before,  surely,  in  these  latter  days  at  least,  had  any  one  being 
excited  such  an  outburst  of  bitter  •vsTath.   There  was  the  ring  of  tierce 
indijornation  in  every  voice,  tlie  glow  of  suddenly-awakened  passion  in  all 
eyes.  Denunciation  followed  denimciation  ;  cries  of  "  Murderer  "  were 
niaed ;  and  the  whole  Eeiohstag  was  aflame.  One  might  have  thought, 
to  hear  the  members  talk  that  day,  that  Bome  tamUe  crime,  some 
imiitlenbIeatK)dt7,had  jnatbeonbinraghtto  thebkncw^  Tot, 
oddly  enough,  the  majorily  of  them  knew  little  at  the  doee  of  that 
9^ance  that  they  had  not  known  for  months  before.   A  certain  great 
lady  was  speaking  quite  advisedly,  when  she  remarked  to  some  of 
them  that  evening : — "  Nim  was  Bebel  gesagt  hat,  das  habt  Ihr  8(  hon 
langst  alle  gewusst."    None  tlie  less,  their  indignation  was  both 
honest  and  sincere,  for  between  knowing  and  realising  there  is  many 
a  step ;  and  it  was  not  until  that  very  morning  that  the  truth  of  what 
fliey  Imew  had  been  brought  home  to  iham. 

What  gms  a  aomewhat  apeoial  interest  to  the  pffooeedingi  of  the 
Bfiifllialag  laat  March,  is  the  poaHaon  of  the  man  against  iidliom  they 
were  dneoted.  Dr.  Carl  Peters  was  at  that  time  the  idol  of  the 
German  Colonial  Party.  It  waa  the  fashion  to  hail  him  as  the  great 
coloniser,  the  founder  of  Germany  in  East  Africa,  the  hero  who  had 
snatched  from  the  greedy  grasp  of  England  rich  possessions  for  the 
Fatherland.  Banquets  were  given  in  his  honour  ;  laiu^l  crowns  were 
presented  to  him;  and  not  so  yery  long  before  flowers  had  been 
stvewn  for  bam  to  walk  on.  He  had  just  plaoed  hiauall  at  the  head 
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of  a  gnat  popular  inovemeDt :  lie  ivas  at  onoe  the  inqnrw 

of  the  Big  Navy  Crusade ;  and  the  "World  Policy  demonstrations 
were  for  the  most  part  his  work.  He  had  powerful  friends  at  lii^ 
back,  enthiisiastic  admirers,  dfvoted  supporters ;  and  it  was  well 
kjio\sn  that  in  the  very  highest  (juartoi-s  he  was  regarded  with  quite 
spei'ial  sympathy  and  favour.  lie  was  beginning,  iutlecil,  to  l>e 
looked  ujwn  as  the  Emperor's  intei'preter,  the  one  who  best  under- 
stood what  his  Majesty  desired,  but,  for  reasons  of  State,  might  not 
aak  lor.  Again  and  again  last  spring,  Dr.  Peten  took  the  Lnperial 
ICIniiterB  to  task  for  thwarting  the  Imperial  wuhes.  Were  he  in 
thmr  plaoe,  he  in^lied,  Gaimuiy  would  aoon  he  tiie  richer,  not  only  in 
honour  and  glory,  but  in  colonies.  He  was  cheered  to  the  echo  as  he 
spoke ;  nil  Avliose  hearts  are  set  on  a  greater  Qermany,  all  that  legion 
who  hate  England,  tlocked  around  him  ;  and  in  spite  of  what  was 
known  against  him.  his  popularity  uas  increasing  from  flay  to  day, 
and  his  inHueuce.  Only  a  wt  ^k  i>r  two  before  the  delisite  lipgan,  the 
members  of  the  Gonnan  Colonial  xVsaociation  had  ousted  I'riuet)  Aren- 
haiig  from  his  pott  as  their  PkesKdent,  that  Ihej  might  instal  in  his 
plaoe  Dr.  Peters. 

,  Oail  Peters  has  had  a  aingulariy  intaesUng  oareer.   Hemui  hem 

at  Neuhans,  in  Hanover,  on  September  27th,  185G,  and  is  the  son  of 
•  'Lutheran  pastor.  He  was  educated  at  the  Dfeld  Klosterschide, 
where,  "  decidedly  clever,  but  headstrong  and  unruly,"  was  the  judg- 
ment passed  upon  him.  From  the  Klosterschide  ho  was  sent  to  the 
Gtittingen  1  University,  and  there  he  distinguished  hiiiisclf  chietiy  by 
the  impetuosity  with  which  he  threw  himself  into  whatever  ho  took 
in  Jiand,  In  1877  he  went  to  the  University  of  Berlin  for  a  special 
ooone  of  stndy ;  and  two  years  later  he  took  his  degree  there  as 
Dootor  of  Philosophy,  having  previously  oaiiied  off  the '  Golden 
Medsl.  He  seems  to  have  had  some  intention  at  that  time  of  adopt- 
ing teaohing  as  a  profession,  for  in  1880  he  jMSsed  the  pro  Faonltate 
Dooendi  examination.  That  same  year,  however,  an  event  occurred 
which  changed  the  whole  current  of  his  life.  lie  paid  a  visit  to  his 
mother's  relatives  in  England — he  has  English  blood  in  his  veins,  it 
is  well  to  remember — by  whom  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  intro- 
duced into  what  he  calls  "  die  massgebeuden  Kreise  der  englischeu 
Eohmialpoilifak."  His  imagination  was  fired  hy  the  stories  he  heard 
there  of  rich  territories  that  ivere  No  ICon's  Land,  of  oountries  where 
hoth  wealth  and  fame  mig^t  be  gained  at  one  fell  swoc^.  He  was 
young,  strong,  one  of  the  "  fittest,*'  and  ho  liad  unbounded  faith  in  him- 
sel£:  little  wonder  he  speedily  made  uj)  his  mind  that  he,  too,  would 
join  in  the  general  scramble.  Instead,  however,  of  betaking  himself 
straight. — as  most  young  men  would  have  done  in  liis  place — to  tlie 
regions  that  wore  beckoning  to  him  so  seductively,  he  adopted  a  very 
diilereut  course :  and  herein  he  showed  his  wii>dom.    He  spent  two 
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jBan  in  England,  during  whaxAi  time  he  made  a  careful  Btudj  of  all 
that  had  Wn  done,  or  that  it  was  proposed  to  do,  in  the  way  of  coloni- 
sation. The  special  task  he  set  himself  was  to  discover  why  the 
English  are  more  succossful  than  other  nations  as  colonisers,  and  also 
in  what  part  of  the  world  are  the  colonies  tliut  are  best  worth  having. 
The  latter  was  a  point  to  which  he  evidently  attacliod  great  inijiort- 
anoe.  A&  soon  iis  he  had  obtained  all  the  information  he  cared  to 
hmt  h6  ataitod  on  a  tour  fhrovigli  HoDaxid,  Belgium,  !Ftanoe,  Italy, 
Mid  A.ufltnft. 

T)t,  Poton  retiumed  to  dsnnany  at  an  opportitno  momeni.  It  wbb 

at  the  beginning  of  1884,  just  at  the  time  when  KolonialBohwarmerei 
was  comiiig  into   fashion.     Already  Angra-Pequena  and  the 

Oameroons  were  under  the  Oemian  flag,  and  Colonial  enterprise  was 
rapidly  becoming  a  favourite  subject  of  discussion.  But  although 
much  talking  was  going  on,  very  little  was  being  done ;  for  Prince 
Bismarck  was  known  to  look  on  risky  undertakings  with  scant 
aympathy ;  and  Germans  thought  twioe  iStxm  before  running  counter 
to  Ua  wisheB.  Still,  when  I^.  Peten  appealed  among  them  and 
began  to  unfold  bia  projeol8»be  soon  found  eager  listenenj  for 
he  spoke  as  an  expert,  whereas  they  were  at  b^  but  nonces.  He 
told  them  roundly  that  if  Germany  wished  for  colonies  she  had  not  a 
moment  to  lose  ;  before  long  there  would  be  none  left  for  hor  to  have, 
as  England  would  have  made  a  clean  sweep  of  the  lot.  Even  in 
thofw^  days  hn  showed  signs  of  that  intense  dislike  of  England  and 
all  thing^s  English,  which  lias  since  developed  into  one  of  his  most 
marked  characteristics. 

Aheady  when  he  aiRived  in  Berlin,  be  had  flinily  made  np  his 
mind  that  aeolcn^'^inntang  ezpeditum,  with  bim  lor  ito  leader,  ahoiild 
be  undertaken  at  onoe.  He  was  an  unknown  man  at  that  time, 
lacking  alike  wealth  and  family  influence,  and  witli  nothing  but  his 
wits  to  depend  upon  ;  it  seemed  little  short  of  madness,  therefore,  for 
him  to  imagine  that  he  could  ever  raise  the  means  for  sucli  an  enter- 
prise. But  niiso  them  he  diil,  and  in  less  than  three  months.  Bj' 
dint  of  working  night  and  day,  by  talking,  writing,  and  agltatitig, 
and,  above  all,  by  bringing  his  strong  personal  influence  to  bear 
all  whom  he  met,  he  suooeeded  in  gathering  around  him  a  Hitle 
band  of  influential  frienda,  and  with  their  help  he  founded,  cn  Maioh 
28(ii,  1884,  the  OetettfOqft/iir  deut*ehe  Kbtomfaiian,  The  game  waa 
then  in  his  own  hands. 

Count  Behr-Bandelin  was  the  Presidont  of  the  Aaeooiation,  and 
Dr.  Peters  him.self  was  its  Vifp-Presidout  and  manager;  and  their 
object  in  founding  it  wai^,  tlicy  auiKiuncod,  to  secure  new  colonics  and 
open  them  out  to  fJcrraun  tratlo.  The  special  region  the  Doctor  had 
fixed  upon  for  his  tir^t  veutiure  was  Usagara,  a  country  of  which  he 
knew  diiefly  from  Mr.  Stanley^s  report;  and  no  sooner  waa  the 
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Association  in  working  order,  tlian,  with  the  consent  of  liis  colleagufs, 
he  began  to  make  arrangements  for  starting  on  a  reoouuoitriug 
o^editioii  into  iJiat  part  of  llw  wold.  Hie  Boolled  at  the  Urn  c£ 
mtiikg  lor  offidal  aanotum  or  Qovommflnt  aid;  fhat  was  not  the 
the  Engliwh  Golomee  had  beem  won,  he  declared.  He -was  quite 
'wiUing  to  take  on  himself  all  leeponsibility,  providing  only  tJiat  he 
was  given  a  free  hand.  Aooompanied  by  Dr.  Jiiblke  and  Gomit 
Pfeil,  he  set  out  for  Zanzibar  on  the  Ist  of  October,  and  arrived 
there  on  November  4t}i.  In  Zanzibar  he  stayed  for  five  days, 
gathering  his  little  company  together ;  then,  in  opposition  to  the 
advice  of  the  German  settlers  there,  and  in  spite  of  their  grave  warn- 
ings, he  started  for  the  east  ooast  of  AMca,  and  lauded  at  Saadani  on 
November  lOtL 

On  December  19th  Dr.  Peters  retained  to  Zaniaber  trimnphant, 

and  not  without  reason ;  for  he  had  been  move  auoceeBfol  than  he 
had  ever  dreamed  of  being  even  in  his  wildest  momenta.  During  the 
pix  weoks  he  had  spent  on  the  mainland  he  had  done  more  to  extend 
the  influence  of  Germany  as  a  colonising  power,  than  had  ever  been 
done  before.  lie  had  been  sent  merely  to  spy  out  the  land,  to 
discover  new  resorts  for  Cierman  emigrants,  new  markets  for  German 
produce,  and  he  had  secured  for  those  who  sent  him  a  territory  as 
laxge  as  Bavaria.  He  had  hoisted  the  Qennan  flag — it  iraa  the  flnt 
time  it  had  waved  in  East  Afrioa^-over,  not  only  TJaaganybiit 
XJseguha,  Ukami,  and  Ugmru ;  and  had  thus,  as  he  boasted,  given  a 
^tal  blow  to  British  prentige  in  those  regions.  There  is  quite  an 
Elixabetfaan  ring  about  this  expedition ;  about  its  yoimg  leader,  too, 
us  he  \yn%  in  those  dayn.  witli  his  boundless  audacity,  his  daring,  and 
the  ruthless  vigour  witli  which  he  struck  aside  all  that  stood  between 
liini  and  tliat  on  which  he  was  l>ent.  We  have  no  official  account  of 
ills  doings  in  Africa,  but  we  know  that  he  dashed  about  with  un- 
paralleled speed  from  provinoe  to  psovinoe,  always  widk  his  life  in  his 
hand;  and  that  wherever  he  went  he  made  treaties  of  friendahi^  with 
the  natnre  saltans,  and  took  them  nnder  the  proteotion  of  Gsnnany. 
"When  he  left  Africa  he  took  away  with  him  no  lees  than  twelve  of 
these  treaties ;  how  obtained  we  know  fram  an  arliole  he  has  sinoe 
published  in  the  TdglUhe  JtutuMinu. 

Whenever  be  drew  near  to  any  sidtan  whose  friendship  he  desired, 
he  took  care,  it  seems,  tliat  rumours  of  Ids  power  and  influence  should 
precede  him.  Then,  once  in  the  kraal,  he  tells  us, we  xised  to  take 
the  sultan  between  us  on  a  couch,  and  throw  our  aims  around  him. 
We  mixed  a  good  gkss  of  grog,  and  tiras  soon  put  his  Highness  into 
the  best  of  tempers.    Then  presents  were  and  when 

dinner  was  over,  the  diplomatb  negotiationB  began  on  flie  strength  of  , 
which  the  treaty  was  made.   This  done,  flags  were  hoisted ;  the 
Qerman  test  of  thetxeaty  was  read  aloud;  I  delivered  ashoct  addieas 
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in  whlflh  I  fonnalljr  took  over  our  new  posaeadon,  and  ondod  ^Hi  • 
flketr  lor  his  GemiBa  Ifkjertj.   One  oui  eanljr  imagme  what  an 

impression  the  whole  prooeeding  used  to  make  on  the  negron.'* 
It  wookl  be  interaeting  to  have  the  negioee'  aoeoont  of  these  traiif- 

ftcHnns. 

Dr.  JVt/Ts  hastened  back  to  Berlin,  where,  to  his  indi^'iiutioii,  he 
found  that  tl»e  Gennau  Government  were  incline<l  to  scan  with 
chtioal  eyes  his  efforts  for  the  extension  of  the  empire.  It  was  not 
wiflioat  diffioulty  that  they  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  ratify  his 
tNatieeaiidinooilaimapioteoUicateo^  provmoeeha  hadanneied. 
And  even  when  this  was  done,  not  a  single  word  of  gratitude  oar 
pffaise,  not  even  a  hit  of  ribbon,  or  a  "  vonj"  did  they  bestow  on  the 
man  to  whom  Germany  is  indebted  for  her  first  East  African  Colony. 
From  his  own  eolleagues,  however,  the  Doctor  mot  with  very  different 
tr»'atnieut ;  they  la^^9hed  on  him  subetantial  marks  of  their  admiration 
and  egti^era.  On  February  12th,  1885,  the  German  East  Africa 
Comfiauy  wa«  fonue<l  for  the  purpose  of  taking  possession  of  the  four 
new  provinces,  of  organizing  and  administering  them,  and  of  opening 
Ihtm  out  to  tzade;  and  he  was  appointed  its  president  and  managing 
dneolor.  He  at  onoe  bsgan  to  nahe  plans  lor  extending  the  teni- 
tory  of  his  Ciompany  in  all  directions ;  but  his  work  was  brought  to 
a  sadden  standstill  by  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  who,  alarmed  at  the 
sudden  development  of  German  activity  in  his  neighbourhood,  claimed 
the  whole  Usagara  tlistrict  for  himself,  and  declared  that  tlie  native 
sultans  had  no  right  to  give  it  away  either  to  Peters  or  anyone  else. 
But  the  ajipearance  of  a  German  fleet  Wfore  hi.s  capital  made  him 
change  his  tone,  and  after  some  little  delay,  he  consented  to  resign 
hk  rights,  if  rights  they  were.  It  was  not,  however,  imtil  Novem- 
ber Isl,  1886,  that  the  agreement  between  England  and  Germany  was 
signed,  by  whish  the  German  proteoiorate  over  the  four  East  Afriean 
provinces  was  recognised. 

Meanwhile  Dr.  Peters  was  hard  at  work  in  JBerlin  oigauismg  the 
German  East  Africa  Company,  and  trying  to  raise  the  money  neces- 
sary for  placinp  its  finances  on  a  w)und  basis,  liis  arrangements 
were  complete  in  March,  1887,  and  ho  tlicn  wt  out  to  take  possession 
of  what  he  had  come  to  look  \ij)on  as  ln6  own  dominion,  lie  took 
with  him  a  number  of  his  fellow  oountrymen  to  help  him  to  ovganiae 
and  ■^miM«*a»  the  ailain  of  the  profceelorate.  He  had  not  been  long 
in  Esst  AMok  before  a  certain  strip  of  Zansibar  territory,  which  out 
off  his  provinces  from  the  sea,  became  in  his  eyes  the  veriest  Naboth'a 
vineyard.  At  any  cost  it  must  be  seamed,  he  declared,  and  he 
straiplitway  began  to  lay  his  plans  for  securing  it.  How  the  thing 
was  niana^Hl.  probably  no  one  but  Peters  hinist'lf  and  tlu'  lat*-  Sultan 
ever  ipiite  knew ;  but,  on  Jidy  'iOth,  1887,  a  convention  was  signed 
between  Znnjubiir  on  the  one  side  and  tlie  Fust  Africa  Company  on 
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tte  odter,  bj  which  the  foiiiier,m  ooDridentioii  of, 
latter  a  fixed  annual  tribute,  coiioonted  to  resign  her  sovercigTi  nght* 
bvor  the  Eart  African  coast-line  in  favour  (rf  Germany.  The  nativea, 
however,  inor«'  patriotic  than  their  Sultan,  would  hjive  nono  of  tho 
Genu:ui  nile  :  and  Potors'  attempt  to  tako  possession  of  tho  codcHl 
twritory  was  the  signal  for  the  boginiiin^  o\'  an  agiUition  among 
them  w  hioh  eudtni,  some  mf»ntliH  later,  in  a  general  ujn'ising. 

-Before  actual  hoetilitios  began  the  Dootor  ietumed  to  Berlin,  whera 
•aaiB.  of  his  dovoted  Bupporten  had  &r  mootht  heoi  oanying  on  an 
•iHm  propaganda  in  favoor.  of  the  organiaatiim  of  aa  Enun  Faoha 

-  itefof  Kxpedition.  It  is  voithy  -of  note,  peffai^,  that  thia  movement 
was  startdd  in  the  firet  Instance  by  Peters'  own  brotlier ;  and  that  it 
dated  fntm  the  time  when  Peters  himself  first  made  np  liis  mind  that 
he  mnt^rr'w'gn  his  ]i(»sition  us  l^reeident  of  the  Kast  Africa  Conipmy. 
»Hf»fnr  «i)  Dinctoi-s  ha<l,  perhajw,  but  scant  s^injMitliy  witli  tilibus- 
icriHg.  He  arrived  in  Berlin  early  in  1888,  and  without  losing  a 
«iagle  duy,  tiirew  liimself  lu^art  and  soul  into  tlie  work  of  exciting 
igrmpathy  for-Emin  Paaha ;  just-aa  in  1884  ho  earned  on faiaagitatioD 
w^j^  and  day,  holdmg  neetinga^-delivering  addimoa,  and  aeeking 
mtomioiwi  with  influential  piwiwgaw  appealing  in  tnni  to  their 
fAtriotiMn  and  their  self-interest.  To  leave  aooh  a  man  as  Emin 
lo>  pemh  ill  captivity  was  a  -disgsaoe  to  Germany,  he  went  about 
dpolftriiif^,  lavishing  assnranees  the  while  tliat  a  relief  expe<lition 
T.vouId  l>riiig  in  it**  train  not  only  glory,  hut}>i'ofit — new  colonics,  fresh 
<«ntlet^  for  Oerman  indastry.  Jle  was  successful,  of  (ourse.  AVlio 
oeuld  tuni  u  deal  car  to  such  appeals:'  Already  iu  June  he  was  tho 
(iWrBuai  of  an  Kmin  Paaha  Obmmittee,  one  which  bj  Heptember 
ittdodod  Frinoe  lIohenlohe*]juigeabarg,  the  Prince  of  Wied,  Count 

'Hehr^Kandelin,  and  a  goodly  amy  4if  IfMnbeva  of  Ftaliament,  Privy- 
<JVpuQ(ilk»n<,  and  even  one  KuQiater  of  State;  £11,000  towaidathe 
l^JO,000  he  asked  for  w  ere  soon  eubecribed,  and  active  psepantiona 
4»r  the  oxjiedition  were  then  beglirt. 

Uuc*-.pect*Nl  dithcultics  arose,  however.  The  members  of  the  Helief 
<  kmrniitti**'  u»uld  not  clow  their  eyes  to  tlie  fact,  that  the  implicit  faith 
they  jK^OKmally  felt  iu  l)r.  I  'eters  was  shared  neither  by  tlio  Govem- 
4ttBnl  nor  the  general  public.  They,  therefore,  detemiined  that  the 
command  of  the  expedition  ahotdd  bevaated  ua  him  and  Gaptatn  Ton 
Wianii.'uia  jointly.  To  thia  anangemant  Peten  waa  atrongly  oppoaed :  • 
divide<l  rule  6]>Blt  disaster  on  euch  an  enterprise  as  theirs,  he  main- 
\ninod ;  .-uid  b}-  hanl  lighting  and  aome  little  intriguing,  perhaps,  he 
(i!  length  brought  the  Committee  round  to  his  way  of  thinking.  They 
decided  that  the  chief  command  should  be  given  to  i'eters ;  and  that 
^Vissinaun  sliould  be  placed  at  ihe  head  of  tho  Auxiliary  forc<^  which 
>va8  to  co-ui^rate  with  the  main  oohmin.  It  is  significant  that  this 
'.lecifflou  wa.s  arrived  at  in  a  secret  conclave  ;  and  that  for  some  months 
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it  was  carefull>-  concealed  from  the  public.  Meanwldle,  news  of 
diiyistor  were  come  from  East  iVfrica,  where  the  natives  had  risen  in 
o|M'ii  ni.^bellion  and  put  to  flight  the  Company's  ofiicinls.  The  riovem- 
ment  were  forced  to  dispatch  troops  in  all  haste  to  restore  order  in  the 
Ookmj,  and  they  gave  the  command  of  them  to  Captain  yop  Wissmann, 
to.  the  huge  deH^  of  Peten,  who  thus  saw  the  only  ii¥al  he  feezed 
lemoved  ten  his  path.  He  hiiixied  <m  his  prepezationB  idth  a  flfieefl 
which  anggetts  the  doubt  whether  he  was  quite  bo  sure  ashe  profetBed 
to  he  that  Stanley  was  safely  dead  and  buried.  On  February  25tli, 
all  - being  in  xeadiness,  he  said  good-bye  to  Berlin,  and  set  out  for 
Zanzibar*  Even  then  lie  liad  not  decided  b}'  which  route  he  would 
lead  his  relief  party  ;  ai^d  in  this  as  in  all  other  matt«i;s  his  Committee 
gave  him  a  free  hand. 

Some  five  years  ago,  Dr.  I'eters  published  a  detailed  acconul  of  his 
i^ttempt  to  reach  E^nin  Fasha.  At  the. time,  strangely  enough,  the 
book  altnoled  but  little  attention ;  it  is  only  in  theae  latter  days  that 
it  has-been  in  sooh  leqaest  that,  as  one  of  tiie  memben  oompk^ned  in 
tbe  Beioifaeli^,  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  a  oopy.  It  is  oertainly 
intnfeirting"  reading,  althoogh  that  it  should  ever  have  been  eiflur 
Mrritten  or  publislied,  is  one  of  tliose  things  which  no  mere  outsider  can 
understand.  For  from  first  to  last  it  is  a  startling  proof  that,  no 
s(Kjner  had  its  author  savages  around  liim,  among  whom  he  was  free  to 
work  his  will,  than  he  himself  lost  touch  coniplctel}-  with  civilisation. 
Dr.  Peters  is  hy  no  means  lacking  in  worldly  acumen ;  when,  therefore, 
we  find  him  deliberately,  nay,  ahnoet  boastfully,  recording  aotionB  of 
hie  own  whieh  outrage  the  eooaoieaoe  and  thodc  the  monl  sense  of 
people*  with  whom  it  is  to  his  interest  to  stand  well*  we  can  only  oon- 
eludfr  thal^  his  peroep4ions,  with  regard  to  what  society  will  toknte, 
have  become  blunted. 

\>T.  Peters  lufl  arranged  to  organize  his  party  in  Zanzibar,  but  this, 
as  he  soon  found,  was  impossible,  as  the  Sultan  refused  to  allow  him 
to  cnli-st  |>orters  there.  15esides,  the  African  coast  opposite  Zanzibar 
was  under  a  blcM-kade  ;  and  .Vdmiral  Fremantlu,  wlio  was  in  command 
of  the  Englisli  squadron,  warned  him  that  .he  would  prevent  hia 
landiagp.  •  'He- did  more,  he  quietly  oonfiaoated  as  eontmband  of  war 
ail  'his  fire^oma.  The  Doctor  appealed  to  the  Beriin  Gommittee  to 
bring*  preawute  to  bear  on  the  Government  to  induce  them  to  eqiouse 
bla  'eai|»^  bat  Foreign  Ofliec  refuses  all  mediation  and  si^party" 
was  the  answer  he  received.  Prince  Bismarck  was  by  no  means 
inclined  to  risk  a  fjuairel  with  Kngland  for  tlio  sake  of  a  man  whom 
he  neither  liked  nor  trusted.  Peters  was  wild  with  anger;  but  instead 
of  wasting  time  in  vain  com})laints,  he  promptly  sought  an  interview 
with  Admiral  Fremantle,  and  uicd  to  make  iiim  see  the  iniqiuty 
of'  frnating  aaan  enemy  the  eitiMn  of  a  friendly  atrte.  TheAcMnl 
told  bpai  flainly  tbat  he  looleed  on  hia  copedition  as  a  danger  to  Ae 
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peace  of  Africa,  and  that  he  ahould  therefore  do  all  in  his  power  to 
prevent  it.  And  he  wound  up  by  advising  him  strongly,  if  he  felt 
aggrieved,  to  communicate  with  his  Government  in  Berlin. 

If  Dr.  Peters  had  not  been  a  man  of  most  unusual  force  of  charaeteTy 
he  would  have  thrown  up  his  undertaking  in  despair  at  this  junc- 
ture ;  for  everything  seemed  against  liim.  The  money  ut  his  dis* 
ponl  was  bnt  limited ;  all  his  ammimitioii  was  gone ;  he  had  not  a 
aingle  boat;  the  naliTea  vwe  forbidideii  to  onliBt  in  hia  eervioe ;  and 
now  the  Mliopgeat  Power  In  tiiat  part  of  the  woild  had  entered  the 
field  against  him ;  while  he  knew  that»  come  what  would,  hp  could 
count  on  no  support  £rom  his  own  Government.  The  very  difhcultieo 
he  had  to  contend  against,  however,  seemed  to  act  on  him  as  a  spur ; 
and  the  knowledge  that  those  Ji^ngliHli  whom  ho  so  }iat<*s,  wen-  })ent 
on  keeping  him  out  of  Africa,  made  him  resolve  to  go  tli^n'.  l^t  the 
cost  be  what  it  might.  He  gave  proof  at  this  time  not  only  of  a 
qvita  eodnordinaary  energy  and  dettantnination,  hnt  alao  of  rare  tkiU 
both  aa  an  o^aniaer  and  a  etrategiet  In  spite  of  all  the  Sultan  of 
Zanaihar  oould  eaj  or  do,  he  enliated  a  number  <rf  Somali  aoldiers  and 
porters,  prooored  anna  for  them,  and  then,  having  dererly' thrown  off 
the  scent  the  gun-boats  that  were  watching  him,  he  managed  to  effect 
a  landing  at  Kwaihu  Bay.  Thence  ho  made  his  way  to  Hindi, 
where  he  had  arranged  to  fit  out  his  caravan. 

Bofon^  leaving  Zanzibar  lie  had  purchased  a  quantity  of  beutls, 
handkerchiefs,  &c.,  which  he  had  intende<l  to  give  as  presents,  or  as 
payment  for  food  to  the  native  tribes  through  whose  territories  he 
passed;  but  owing,  as  he  maintains,  to  the  macihinations  of  his 
enemies,  the  greater  part  of  tiiese  things  never  readied  him.  It  waa 
entirely  the  &iilt  of  the  English,  who  thus  foroed  him  to  start  on  his 
journey  empty-handed,  he  tolls  us  again  and  again,  that  his  expe- 
dition, instead  of  being  conducted  in  a  peaceable  &shion,  had  to  iight 
its  way  wherever  it  went. 

On  June  2'3rfl  Hindi  was  readiod.  and  there  Peters,  whilo  wailing 
for  his  stores,  set  to  work  in  earnest  not  only  to  organi//'  his  column, 
but  also  to  discipline  it.  This  was  Uie  more  necessary,  his  force, 
aUhongh  wdl  supplied  with  ammnnttactn  and  artillery,  was  a  feeUe 
one.  When  complete  it  consisted  of  25  Somali  soldiers,  85  porters, 
18  women — porters'  wives — 8  private  servants,  including  cooks,  1 
guide,  16  camels,  8  donkeys,  a  riding-horse,  and  'J  dog's.  The 
only  European  in  addition  to  himself  was  Hot  von  Tiedmiann  ; 
the  others,  who  had  intended  acoonipanying  him,  having  been  left 
behind  owing  to  a  series  of  mischances.  Dr.  Poters  has  decided 
views  as  to  the  b«}st  way  of  dealing  with  the  uncivilisod.  iunl  a<  ts  on 
them.  "  kSuch  African  masses  of  men  can  only  be  kept  in  control  by 
a  determination  uncompromisingljr  to  carry  out  one's  own  will  in  the 
teeth  of  all  oppontion,*'  ho  assures  ns.  "  The  so-called  Bwona  Wasari 
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(good  masters)  will  not,  under  critiml  circumstanoes,  possesg  the 
authority  which  is  nei-ossary  to  carry  an  expedition  safely  through  the 
viciewitudes  and  dangers  of  the  elements  and  warfare.  In  the  course 
of  the  expeditiou  I  hod  even  for  my  Somalia  to  introduce  corporal 
puniflhmeiit,  and  to  infliot  it  rigorously."  Am  for  the  porten,  on  his 
own  shoving,  he  put  them  in  ohaini  uid  flogged  them  on  the  ■mall- 
eet  proTooation.  On  €bb  oooaoon,  lonie  of  tlMm  having  deserted,  he 
zeqnested  the  savage  tribe  to  whom  they  fled  "  simply  to  oat  them 
down  '* ;  on  another,  he  himself  had  two  men  shot  who  were  attempt- 
ing to  nm  away.  And  they  all  knew  to  a  nicety  what  they  had  to 
expect  if  their  strength  faile<l  thorn.  "  Unhappily,  on  that  evening, 
one  of  n\y  porters  was  left  l>ehiiul.  He  had  for  .soiue  time  suffered 
from  coustunption,  and  I  had  long  since  relieved  him  of  his  burden. 
The  lions,  which  navsd  <m  that  night  hnider  than  usual  hehind  us, 
nnfortunateljr  left  no  donht  as  to  the  poor  fellow's  fate/' 

Dr.  Peten  stayed  in  Witn  until  the  end  of  July,  and  while  there 
made  a  treaty  of  friendship  not  only  with  its  8nltan«  but  also  with 
the  Sheriff  of  the  Sonialis,  who  was  planning  an  attack  on  the  Eng- 
lish. From  Witu  he  j>u8he<l  on  to  Engatana,  for  he  had  made  up 
his  mind  that  his  only  chanoo  of  ever  reaching  Emin  Pasha  lay  in 
following  the  course  of  the  Tana.  "We  had  to  man'h  continually 
through  bush  and  steppe,  always  in  danger  of  losing  our  way,  which 
indeed  liappened  to  us  several  times.  Then  at  last  we  got  into  a 
hroad  and  deep  morsss,  in  which  the  portsra  disappeared  to  their 
Mps."  At  Bngatana  the  dailcest  time  of  the  whole  expedition  hegan, 
for  the  rainy  season  set  in,  and  the  supply  of  food  ran  short,  as  the 
grain  that  had  been  purchased  for  delivery  there  never  arrived. 
Then  ^^me  of  the  men  fell  ill,  while  others  deserted.  To  make 
matter?  worse,  Herr  von  Tiedemann  was  seized  with  violent  pains  in 
his  head,  and  Dr.  Peters  hiniFu^lf  felt  that  his  health  was  beginning 
to  fail.  "  Our  position  appeared  to  me  almost  liopeless,"  lie  has 
since  confessed;  but  no  thought  of  retieat  ever  crossed  his  mind. 
He  had  staked  his  all  on  this  venture.  *'  Whatever  may  hap|)en,  I 
shall  fall  as  a  man,"  he  wrote  to  a  friend,  and  this  was  no  empty 
boast.  His  bitterest  enemy  has  never  caUed  his  oonrage  in  question. 
After  a  time  things  improved;  he  obtained  possoenion  of  some  boats, 
and  then  travelling  became  comparatively  easy.  At  Makere,  "  to 
prevent  my  people  suffering  from  hunger,  I  was  obliged  to  supply 
myself  on  my  own  aceoimt  from  the  ri[)ciiiiig  maize  fields.  When 
my  |»oople  made  use  of  the  permission  accorded  them,  the  Wapo- 
komu"' — I.**.,  the  owners  of  the  land  who  had  fled  before  him — 
sought  to  drive  them  away  by  force,  on  whioh  oooasion,  to  my 
Tegret,  two  of  tiiem  were  wounded  by  my  people.  Th»  foolish  sus- 
picion of  the  Wapokomo  was  oontinued  during  the  farther  ooune  of 
the  expedition,  giving  rise  to  similar  incidents."  In  order  to  insore 


a  supply  of  provisions,  ho  promptly  throw  tho  Sultan  of  ono  district 
into  chains ;  and  he  seized  and  kept  in  fustody  two  other  chiefi?, 
simply  because  they  wished  to  keep  what  food  they  had  for  their  own 
people. 

A  dimoiu  and  moat  nnpleaaant  light  is  oaai  on  PetecB*  progress  up 
ihe/DEUia  by  the  following  letter,  which  was  written  last  year  hy  Hdltr 
SeaTeniiis,  the  Banish  ozplocer,  to  the  Obpenhagen  PaliUkeu : — 

**Iii  the  year  1894  I  undertook  ea  expeilitioa  wilh  three  boats  and  eighteen 
blacks  up  the  river  Tana,  to  the  English  posseirioiw  ia  Eaat  Africa.  A  few  years 
bofore,  Dr.  Petors  had  made  practically  tho  *>ame  journey,  on  the  oocasion  of  his 
well-knuwn  expedition  in  search  of  £min  Pivsba.  No  Kurupeaus  had  in  the 
naaatiine  hcen  through  thia  deaolate  region.  When  I-  had  nvwed  eome  90f^- 
kilom6tre8  up  itream  the  population  be^'an  to  retire.  On  every  side  I  came 
acros.9  tnica^  of  war.  In  tlie  neighbourhood  of  Obanfji  I  found  eleven  villaj,'PR 
that  had  been  destroyed  by  tire,  and  everywhere  skeletons  of  men,  wumen, 
and  ehfldten,  thoee  of  tho  women  and  ehildien  being  eepeeUUy  nrnneioae. 
It  was  almost  impossible  for  me  to  procure  the  necessary  rice  for  my  people,  for 
aa  soon  as  we  approached  the  whole  populace  (led  panic-stricken.  The  natives 
were  terrified  at  iny  white  face,  for  the  last  white  man  they  had  seen  was  Dr. 

retom." 

On  September  10th,  Peters  reached  Mahilulu.  "  Hero  I  resolTed 
to  hoist  the  German  flag  lor  the  fiist  time  on  the  north  side  of  th(» 
Tsna,  to  make  it  clear  to  the  English  that  the  sphere  of  their  interests 
extended  only  to  the  southern  side  of  that  river."  And  no  sooner 
had  he  crossed  the  frontier  of  tho  Gallas,  than,  as  he  informs  ut*,  he- 
sot  to  work  systematically  to  bring  the  wholi'  country  under  the  rule- 
of  Germany.  At  first  all  went  well  with  liis  plans  ;  by  altoniately 
cajoling  and  tlu^atening,  he  induced  the  Sultan,  who  had  welcunied 
him  most  hospitably,  to  accept  the  Grerman  protectorate.  He  had 
even  the  pleasnre  cl  wati^iing  the  burning  of  a  deserted  "Rnglish 
station  and  <rf  building  a  Geiman  one  in  its  pkoe.  But  after  a  tim^ 
di^tes  arose,  chiefly  because  he  wished  to  obtain  possesrion  of  oertain 
articles  of  barter  belonging  to  the  Engli.sh,  which  the  Sultan  wa» 
unwilling  to  part  with.  He  insisted,  too,  in  terms  that  suggest  the 
picking  of  a  quarrel,  that  some  slaves  the  (hiUas  had  capture<l  should 
be  released.  The  residt  was  a  foregone  conclusion.  <  )ne  night  a 
report  was  brought  to  Peters  that  the  Sultan  and  his  elders  were 
holding  u  council  preparatory  to  attacking  his  camp.  Wliereupon, 
without  a  word  of  waniing,he  marehed  sfcrwu^t  f(» the  kraal:  within 
an  hour  the  Sultan  and  seven  of  his  chief  men  lay  dead,  and  the- 
whole  tribe  was  scattered.  **Now  I  was  the  true  hncd  in  these 
regions,"  the  Doctor  exclaimed.  "There  was  nothing  that  (lid  not 
bdODg  to  me."  And  he  stniightway  seized  all  he  could  find,  includ- 
ing even  tho  beautiful  wife  of  the  late  Sultan.  "  Tliat  is  the  right  of 
war  in  these  places,''  he  remarks, apropos  of  a  similar  incident;  "  and 
the  women  know  that  in  surprises  of  this  kind  they  run  no  peril 
their  lives." 
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.  After  kftfing  the  oonntiy  of  the  Grallas,  the  expedition  passei 
tlnon^h  Tf>«rioTiR  that  had  never  beforo  })een  explored.  Thoy  then 
encountered  tlie  Wandorohbo,  a  p<»<^ple  of  whom  Peters  complains 
that  he  found  them  "  bnizon  and  impudent."  And  h'ttle  wonder 
either ;  for  it  seems  that  the  first  thing  he  did  when  iu  tlioir  oouniry  woa 
to  otftme  eleven  young  women  who  >  were  drawing  water  at  a  vdL 
After  thaty  we  aie  not  mpiiied  toiiear  <rfccaatemt  iwKrf>»,irlMi1eMili 
abn^ter,  Ac  The  Wadnggas  refiued  to  nil  him  oom,  wheroiqNa 
be  ifliaed  Huar  cattle,  and  when  tiiej  showed  signs  of  resenting  ifaSs 
he  set  on  fire  six  of  their  vQlageB.  Ko  robber  chief  in  olden  days 
ever  jjlundered  more  vigoroiwly  tlian  he;  yet  when  some  of  the 
Wnkikuigu  chancetl  to  indulge  in  what  he  calls  their  thievish  pro- 
pensity at  Ilia  expense,  he  had  them  solemnly  executed. 

While  describing  how  he  fought  his  way  through  the  country  of 
the  Massais,  Dr.  Peters  lavishes  infinite  soom  on  the  Englishmen  who 
liad  been  then  before  bun.  Thej  had  tried,  it  seems,  to  bmnonrtbe 
IffsMsm,  to  gain  tbenr  good  wSi  1^.  presents,  and  to  live  on  trieodfy 
tenns  with  them— «  most  oontemplible  and  mean-Bpirited  poHcy,  in 
tbe  Dootar*B  estimation.  In  bis  opinion  "  the  one  thing  that  nmkee 
en  Impresaon  on  these  wild  sons  of  the  steppes  is  a  bullef  Oonse- 
qnently,  when  a  Maswii  once  called  out  to  him  to  lead  his  troop  round 
— not  tlu-ough  the  midst  of — a  herd  of  cattle,  lest  he  nhould  frighten 
them  away,  he  promptly  fired  a  bullet  through  his  ribs,  and  thus 

permanently  silenced  his  insolent  tongue/'  And  while  recording 
simIi  incidents  as  thsse,  be  indulges  in  pions  refleotions,  quotes  Scrip- 
tine,  and  flatten  biniself  tbai  F^roridenoe  is  watdhing  over  bimiritb  e 
qinte  special  care* 

IVben  onoe  ^e  Ifaiwais  "were  left  behind,  Ibe  real  difficulties  of  the 
expedition  were  over,  as  tiie  rest  of  the  way  was  among  tzibes  who 
are  comparatively  peace-loving.  On  January  28th.  they  reached 
8akwa,  where  they  hear  a  report  that  Stanley  is  alive  and  well,  and  on 
his  way  to  the  coast,  having  left  Em  in  Pasha  lirhind  him  at  Wa<lelci. 
A  few  days  later  they  arrive  at  Kawirondo,  the  headquarters  of  the 
Jackson  expedition,  where  theiy  aie  most  bospitaUj  cnfeertidaed. 
Wbile  tbere,  Peters  disoovered  firam  a  letter  addressed  to  Emin  Bssba 
tbat  tbere  nas  a  eivil  war  in  Uganda,  and  fliat  King  Ifnanga  bad  ap> 
pealed  lor  help  to  Mr.  Jackson,  who,  however,  had  refused  it,  because^ 
as  we  are  told  with  a  sneer,  he  preferred  hunting  elephants  to  fighting. 
Jjrom  Kawirondo  he  went  on  to  Wachore,  where  he  leiimed  that  the 
Equatorial  I'rovinco  was  already  abandoned,  and  Emin  Pasha  wa» 
on  his  way  lionx'  with  Staidey.  The  otfoc  t  of  this  news  was  simply 
crashing,  Peters  tells  us.  After  all  the  dangers,  anxieties,  and  toils 
be  bad  endured,  to  find  no  rich  provinoe  to  be  administered,  no  Emin 
to  be  osRied  to  Beifin  intrianqpb  t  7et,  witb  a  swiftness  of  deosion 
iriucb  oneesDnotboi  adnura,  before  an  boor  bad  passed  bebad  tamed 
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his  face  towards  Uganda.  On©  province  had  8lipj)e<i  through  his 
grasj) ;  well,  he  wovild  have  Ills  fling  for  another.  "  Afterwards,  when 
I  lay  down  to  rest,  there  fame  over  my  heart  an  infinite  Heuse  of 
forlomuess  and  a  profoand  seU-pity.  My  passion  of  distress  was 
lightened  by  an  ontlmnt  of  m/mhiin  sobbing/'  "What,  above  all, 
out  bim  to  the  quiok  mm  that  be  dioold  bave  been  tbmurted  by  an 
"RngKahmftTi ;  and  thenoefortb  be  epeaks  of  Stanley  as  of  a  peraonal 
oiemy,  one  who  has  gone  out  of  his  way  to  roh  him  of  an  honour 
irfiioh  was  hie  due.  He  deliberately  aoonses  him  of  wholesale  mie- 
representation ;  scoffs  at  his  discoveries ;  and  declares  that  he  mm 
afraid  to  cntor  T'ijanda  even  with  his  force  of  a  thousand  men. 

As  peace  wa.s  already  restored  in  Uganda  wheii  IVt<'rs  arrived 
there,  he  was  ahlo  to  devote  all  his  energy  to  inducing  Iviug  Muanga 
to  withdraw  himself  from  the  psoteotion  of  England,  and  enter  into 
a  doae  alliance  with  Germany .  And  in  ibis  he  at  length  Boooeeded, 
by  means  of  which  we  ean  judge  by  the  fMt  that»  on  one  occasum, 
he  deliberately  incited  the  natives  to  violence  by  assnring  them  that 
tJie  Englisli  had  told  hira  they  held  them,  the  people  of  Uganda,  as 
slaves.  Wlien  he  had  done  his  work  tlie  Doctor  had  quite  a  delightful 
time  at  Muanga's  (.'oiirt,  where  he  was  tn^atcd  with  royal  honours. 
It  was  brouglit  to  an  end  abruptly,  however,  by  the  arrival  of  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Jackson,  announcing  that,  vsith  the  sanction  of  the  Govern- 
ments of  England  and  Germany,  he  was  on  his  w&y  to  Uganda  to 
anestbim.  The  result  was  that  the  Doctor,  imder  pretext  of  fight- 
ing against  Ifoanga's  enemies,,  started  at  once  on  his  homeward 
journey,  burning  \'illages  and  hoisting  German-  flags  as  he  went. 
At  Mpuapua,  to  his  astonishment,  he  fumul  Emin  Pasha,  who  was 
leading  an  expedition  into  the  Lake  Country,  in  order  to  restore 
German  influence  there.  Enn'n  had  news  for  him  that  raised  his 
hopes  high,  for  he  told  him  of  Prince  Bismarck's  fall,  and  of  the 
young  Kni]>eror's  keen  interest  in  ('olonial  affairs.  This  was  enough 
for  Peters ;  his  one  wish  now  was  to  hasten  back  to  Berlin.  But  at 
Bagamoyo  a  terrible  blow  awaited  him ;  for  there  he  heard  that  the 
An^o-German  convention  was  signed;  and  fbat  by  it  Uganda,  and 
most  of  the  other  qioils  of  bis  canpaign,  together  with  the  Protecto- 
rate of  Zansibar,  had  passed  into  the  possession  of  England.  His 
little  party  was  reduced  to  thirty-six  men  when  he  arrived  atZanabar, 
after  an  ahwnce  of  a  year,  a  month,  and  a  day. 

"  You  w  ill  find  the  jwsition  of  affairs  in  Europe  as  well  as  the 
feeling  about  your  expedition  much  altered,"  Kmin  Pasha  had 
assured  him ;  but  he  was  not  prepared  for  so  g^at  an  alteration  as 
•be  found.  Only  a  few  months  before  Prince  Bismarck  had  announced 
publicly  that  he  never  wished  to  hear  another  word  of  tiie  Peters 
expedition.  He  is  said  even  to  have  remarked  privately  that  the 
English  might  hang  Peters  himself  for  anything  he  cared.  The 
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whole  imdcrtukiug  was  luipatriotio  iu  the  extreme,  he  had  declared, 
M  it  tended  to  dietiirb  frwndly  telattons  with  Enghwd.  But  all  that 
was  dianged  nowthat  theoontrol  ofaffain  had  paeeed  from  the  hands 
of  JKmaxick  into  thoee  of  the  Emperor.  When  Dr.  Peters  anived  in 
Berlin  the  streets  were  lined  witli  crowds  who  dieered  him  to  theeoho 
as  he  passed.  lie  was  rei-eivMil  hy  tlie  Kniperor  in  special  audience  ; 
and  thiiuks  for  tlin  work  he  had  duiu',  al)ovo  all  for  the  bold  stand  he 
had  madf  u<^inst  Kngland.  were  showered  downa  on  him  from  all 
ijuarter^.  I  >iiring  the  year  that  f(»llowed  he  was  the  popular  hero,  he 
wa»  entertained  bv  royalties,  and  wa^  feted  wherever  he  went.  And 
hugeljr  he  enjoyed  the  homage  he  received.  After  a  time,  however, 
his  old  longing  for  odirentiue  returned;  and  in  1881  he  gladly 
aooepted  the  appointment  of  Imperial  OommisBioner  at  Oima^Njaro, 
in  East  Africa. 

What  really  occurred  while  Peters  was  at  Kilima-Kjaro  has  been, 
and  still  is,  the  subject  of  much  dispute.  AVe  have  proof — the  poeitive 
assiiranee  of  Hen-  von  l''ltz.  liis  predoc^'ss*  ir  as  Commissioner— that  when 
he  aiTived  there  tiie  distrit  t  was  in  an  eminently  peaceable  condition, 
aud  that  Europeans  and  natives  were  living  and  trading  together 
on  friendly  terms.  None  the  less  hi:>  first  official  act  was  to  erect 
befofe  his  own  door  a  huge  gallows.  Before  loDg  rheie  were  romouto 
afloat  that  all  was  not  w^  in  the  settlement  Mahmcki,  the  Dootor^s 
servant,  who  was  oaugfat  in  the  act  of  stealing  dgais,  and  who 
admitted  tliat  lie  had  been  concerned  in  a  previous  robbery,  was 
hx^iged,  although  he  had  heeu  induced  to  confess  his  guilt  by  a  pro- 
mis*'  of  panlon.  Tlien  a  girl  named  Iagi»djo,  who  was  living  in  the 
European  4uarter,  fied  for  refuge  to  one  of  the  neighbouring  chiefs. 
She  wa.s  pursued,  brought  back  by  f^n  c,  put  in  diains,  and  told  that 
if  she  attempted  to  escape  she  would  be  hanged.  liejMjrts  of  these  and 
other  dmngs  were  noieed  abroad,  and  caused  great  excitement  in  the 
colony;  espet  ially,  according  to  Herr  Behel,  among  the  tribe  to  which 
tiie  girl  belonged.  An  En^^i^  bishop  who  was  stationed  in  the  neigh- 
bourliood,  refused  to  receive  Peters  when  he  offered  to  pay  him  a  visit. 
The  discontent  of  the  natives,  after  smouldering  for  a  time,  burst  into 
flames  :  there  wore  attacks  and  counterattacks  and  soon  flic  whole  dis- 
trict was  alive  with  \\ar.  S*'veral  of  the  (jennan  garrison  were  killed, 
and  the  end  was  the  evacuation  of  Kilima-Njaro.  Meanwhile  some 
missionaries  had  Icxlged  with  Herr  von  »Soden,  the  Govenior  of  the 
rro\'ince,  a  formal  complaint  against  I'eters,  and  an  inquiry  had 
lieen  held,  whieh  resulted  in  the  passing  of  a  verdict  on  his  conduct 
of  censnraUe  hut  not  criminal." 

In  1893  Dr.  Peters  returned  to  Germany,  where  his  friends 
TGceived  him  as  a  much-injured  man,  a  victim  to  the  rancour  of  the 
Anti-Colonial  Party.  As  Herr  von  Sixlen's  inquiry  had  been  held 
with  closed  doors,  no  one  knew  exactly  what  he  had  done,  or  left 
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imdooe ;  hat  the  genenl  feeling  'wbb  that  it  oodd  be  oolliiiig  of 
importanoe,  as  okhflnriae  he  would  haidlj  hwa  oantiiiiiad'to-feoetvey 
as  he  atiU  doea,  »  itaorye  aainiify  of  6,000  maika.  ThsB-'-Tieir 

of  hia  conduct  was  (confirmed  when  it  became  known  that  the 
€Kyvenmient  had  offered  him  the  post  of  Landeshauptmann  of  Tan- 
ganyika— the  highest  but  one  in  Gomian  East  Africa — and  that  he 
had  refused  it.  No  little  surprise  was  expressed  therefore,  when,  in 
the  autumn  of  181<5,  the  Colonial  Olfico,  ut  the  request  of  Herr  von 
Yollmar,  consented  to  hold  an  inquiry  into  his  career  as  Imperial 
GomniiaBioner.  The  inquiry  was  held  bnt  no  report  was  paUUied, 
and  Petna  waxed  mere  popular  that  ever,  for  lie  was  tibe  'moving 
qpirit  of  the  Anti-English  movement^  and  just  then  feeling  was 
nmning  high  against  England  in  Berlin.  Never  was  he  more  hope- 
ful, more  convinced  that  the  high  office  on  which  his  heart  ws  set 
was  within  his  grasp,  than  on  t\w  morning  when  Herr  Bebel  began 
his  famous  attack  and  Herr  lieher,  the  leader  of  the  UltramoDftanee, 
his  denunciations.  f 

It  was  u  ghastly  tale  the  lieichstag  had  to  listen  to  that  day,  one 
containing  all  the  elements  of  a  sensational  drama.  Many  curious 
details  couosfoing  Peters*  life  m  Africa  were  g^ven,  and  extmcts  Cram 
hia  book  were  lead.  '  WeHl-miglit  the  Beiahstag  memlMn  mgb  sad 
storm  when  thej  were  told  that  an  Imperial  Commissionat  whom 
they  had  sent  among  the  heathen  to  humoniae  them  and  teaob-them 
CShristianity,  miglit  do  sooh-  deeds  and  yet  escape  all  punishment. 

Edith  SnuiBBs. 
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Old  fowling-pieoes  have  very  grt^at  attiuctions  for  mo,  uo  luatter  what 
they  may  be — double  or  smgle-barrelled,  flint  locks,  or  those  that  have 
been  alieied  from  filnt-fize  to  perousaum — have  in  my  tamB  lued 
both.  The  ahootero  I  aesooiated  with  for  yean  did  not  xely  on  Joe 
Manton'fl  or  Purdey's,  although  many  owned  gmnd  guns  by  fheee 
oelebrated  ninkoi*s,  which  for  tlio  purpOM  they  were  need  for  weire  all 
that  oouM  })<"  (Ipsired.  As  at  leuKt  threo  parts  of  oiir  Rinall  population 
sjiiUnJ  the  s*  ;is,  they  were  contmually  lookinr^  out  for  fjuns  at  the  portn 
their  vf»s8«'l.s  put  in  at;  Spiin,  Fraiu'«\  Holland,  and  Non^'ay — oU 
provided  guiis  for  theui  to  use,  and  good  ones.  In  those  practical 
times  much  thought  was  given  to  the  perfecting  of  guns  for  killing 
fowl,  in  looalifcies  where  they  gatherad  in  olouda  past  all  bdief . 

The  foor  ooontriea  abova  named  wer^  ot  oonzae^  the  neareei  to  im, 
hut  some  of  our  men  had  visited  wilder  lands  and  sailed  the  Spanish 
Main.  These  brought  home  beautiful  Spanish  guns,  and  pistols  with 
brass  barrels,  that  rang  out  like  a  hell.  And  other  matters  also.  Their 
summer  voyages  over,  and  the  cargo  disjiosed  of,  their  vosscIh  were* 
docked,  and  their  various  crews  passed  tlie  autmuii  and  winter  moutlis. 
in  fishinif  and  fowling  along  shon.*.  80  for  as  the  flshiug  went  the 
land  was  uot  entirely  lost  sight  of.' 

I  have  frequently  seen  flintr  gans  in  Uie  possession  of  men  who  were 
hat  fong^y  olad,  with  silver  inlays  over  the  stock,  and  a  beautiful 
inlaid  gold  soroQ  nmniDg  from  the  bseeoh. 

No  one  must  think  for  one  moment  that  the  owners  of  those  predona 
guns  did  not  know  their  value ;  indeed,  veiy  communicative  they  became 
about  them — as  to  what  they  had  done,  and  what  they  would  yet  do, 
when  the  chance  offered  ;  but  on  one  subject  they  wer(>  silent,  and  no 
one  ever  dreamed  for  one  moment  of  asking  hoAv  th(*y  got  them.  The 
mechanism  of  tlieir  locks  wa^  perfect,  and  the  sweet  click-click  from 
half  to  foil  €to(k  was  a  treat  to  hear. 

I  wish  to  give  some  aooount  of  one  or  two  best  known  to  me  at  that 
time  and  of  the  men  who  owned  them.-;  One  of  my  near  relatives  had 
great  interest  in  one  way  and  another  with  the  coast-trading  oommu* 
migr,  and  owing  to  this  I.  was  early  initiated  in  much  that  was  not 
generally  distMissetl. 

"  Wliat  cheer  ?  my  son  alive  1  AVTiat  cheer  ?  ^\^lcre  lia'  yon  bin 
all  these  days'r*  I  bin  l<x)kin'  fur  up  street  au'  do\>ii.  I've  took  her 
to  pieces,  lock,  stock,  uu'  barrel.  You  cum  up  to  my  cabin  an'  hev 
ahK&ather/* 

■  Old  "  Crimps'  cahin,"  as  he  oalled  it,  was  one  out  of  a  drawm 
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low-gabled  houaee  that  lined  one  ride  of  a  water  lane  (v  road,  call 
it  what  you  will,  doee  to  a  large  deeerted  quay.  It  was  far  enough 
away  to  be  out  of  the  flood-tide  range,  ae  three  stepe  led  down 

from  the  oobble-pared  ]mt}iway  into  Crimps',  or,  as  he  was  iiBuallj 
called.  Crimper's,  clean  little  front  room.  This  he  considered  waa 
a  lucky  circumstance  when  the  hip^h  tides  came  up.  (xlass  was  dear 
in  those  days,  only  one  kind  Wing  used  for  general  piiqioses,  which 
wa.H  r;i11e<l  ^^ow^l  glas.-*.  The  ronseiiuence  was  tiiat  >*'indow»  were 
not  made  very  large  in  ordiuurv  houses.  The  window  that  lit  up 
Crimper's  cabin  was  about  four  feet  long  and  three  feet  high,  the 
.  squares  being  smalL  A  space  of  eight  or  nine  inohes  was  between  the 
windoweill  and  the  cobble  paving ;  and  as  the  whole  window  was  not 
shoulder-hig^  nothing  could  be  seen  inside  the  room  as  you  passed 
along,  unless  some  inquiritiTe  being  stooped  for  the  purpose  of  looking 
in.  This  had  been  done  once  or  t^-ice,  but  so  fiercely  had  the  liberty 
been  resented  hy  Orimi>or,  case-hardened,  hard-handed,  loud-voi(^ed 
old  sea-dog  that  he  wius,  that  ho  far  a.s  his  particidar  cabin  light  was 
eoncenied  it  was  sodu  pass^nl  by  unnoticed.  The  bedroom  window 
projected  over  the  pavement ;  tliis  he  called  the  upper  deck.  Seven 
or  eight  of  tiie  small  squares  had  been  broken  at  different  times  hy 
various  aoeidents ;  lor  erown  glass,  although  Tsry  dear,  is  my  thin. 
These  had  been  replaced  by  knot  squares,  because  they  were  cheaper — 
those  with  the  lump  of  glass  in  tln  ir  centre,  where  the  rod  of  the 
glass-blower  had  been  broken  off  when  the  glass  was  made.  These 
knot-squares  naturally  gave  out  prismatic  retlections ;  as  Crimper 
obH('r\  t'll,  they  nmdo  his  caVtiii  look  a  l)it  j>ea(wky ;  in  fact,  tlie  old 
fellow  had  got,  without  knowing  it.  at  a  cheap  rate,  some  of  the 
aestlietio  effects  of  more  modem  times. 

My  virit  to  him  will  never  be  loigotten.  It  is  wonderful  how  the 
most  trivial  matters  come  before  one  in  later  years,  distinot  and  clear 
as  they  were  at  the  time. 

"  Cum  aboonl,  my  son,"  he  cried,  **eum  aboor^l,  down  in  the  cahin, 
there's  only  mother  here  mendin'  up  one  o'  my  old  goemseys.  Here 
he  is,  mother,  cum  to  see  ns  again  at  Inst." 

I  had  been  absent  for  a  few  years  and  was  revisitiug  the  ^unts  of 
my  l)oyh<x)d. 

"  Hev'  a  look  roun'  at  the  curios ;  there's  sura  fresh  odds  an'  cutis 
ye  ain't  sin,  I  reckins.*' 

On  the  sides  of  the  two  oak  beams  that  ran  through  the  room  a 
fine  ooUeotion  of  glass  work  was  fixed  by  soft  wash-leathw  loops — 
glass  walking  sticks,  ciuious  bottles  with  sand  pictures  in  them, 
eleverly  executed,  glass  rolling  pins  oi  the  riohest  ooloiu^,  bunches  of 
sea  weeds  from  warmer  waters  than  ours,  mixed  -with  coral  sprays, 
red  and  white,  were  all  arranged  on  the  sides  of  thos«»  Iwmms. 

On  the  undersitle  of  one  beam  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  fixed  by 
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leather  loops,  wu  a  fine  sawfish  blade ;  on  the  other,  was  a  narwhal 

horu.  Shells  were  on  the  mantel ;  never  yet  a  rover's  ohimney-pieoe  in 
oiir  fishing  village  without  theso,  and  good  onos  too.  Strings  of  oov^Tie 
uhells — '*  niggfrV  money,"  as  the  old  boy  calUnltheni — and  nionBlrons 
beetles  under  glass,  all  arranged  in  most  excellent  taste,  because  it  was 
done  natorally,  wifhoot  any  attempts  at  effect 

A  wafiB  of  long  upright  bottJee^  eeounly  ocoked  and  covered  over 
with  eealing  wax,  daimed  for  a  time  my  midivided  attenticm ;  he  tokl 
me  one  had  oome  from  the  jESeat  and  the  other  from  the  Weet  Indies. 
In  the  thinnest  one  was  what  he  called  the  dance-snake,  and  the 
other  was  the  rat -snake  of  the  su  gamine  fiehls.  '*  both  on  'em  deadly 
wenemous."  Ijttle  did  I  know  at  the  time  that  these  were  fine  ♦ 
specimens,  prHserve^l  in  white  rum,  of       cobra  an<l  the  fer-de-laiic^e. 

**  When  you're  full  o'  them  sarpiuts,  just  look  this  way,  fur  here 
■he  is,  look,  stocky  an'  barril,  all  laid  out  ship^shape  on  the  table.  An' 
mother,  didn't  yon  say  as  you'd  like  ta  nm  down  an'  see  how  our 
Polly's  gettin'  on ;  now's  yonr  time,  fur  I  reekins  as  we  shall  yam 
away  fur  a  full  hour  an'  it  may  be  a  couple,  so  don't  yon  hnny  yev^ 
sell  111  cum  an' fetch  ye.  What  do  ye  think  o' that  now  P  'Twill 
put  ye  in  mind  o'  our  courtin'  days,  wun't  it  Y  " 

"  There,  now  the  old  gal's  gone  wo  ken  dive  into  matters.  She's  a 
good  nn,  go<xl  as  untold  gold  wlie  is,  but  ye  see,  my  son,  wimnien 
folks  can  never  enter  inter  tlie  natur'  an'  full  vuUer  of  guns,  not  sich  a 
douUe-banrelled  one  as  she  is,  on  this  'ere  table.  Your  kinsman 
livin'  just  up  above  " — he  alluded  to  a  well-to-do  rdatiTe  of  mine— 
"has  an  her  an*  looked  her  over,  an'  he  aays  as  she's  a  real  heauly. 
It's  most  onglsr  how  him  and  me  once  rowed  together  a  bit,  not  in 
the  same  boat,  not  by  no  means — he's  one  no  livin'  soul  could  iver  say 
as  they  knowwl  niorf^  about  him  than  he  cared  tu  tell,  an'  that's  alius 
little  enough,  but  you  kmiws  tli*»  qiiake-slubs  due  east,  in  a  line  of  the 
'coy,  an  you  knows  notiiin'  heavier  than  a  curlew's  able  tu  get  along 
over  'em." 

"  I  know  them,  worse  luck." 
An'  you  knows  how  iteep  they  dip  down  tu  the  orik  channel ;  it's 
nairow,  yon  ken  lay  thare  when  the  tide  ie  oat  an'  no  livin'  soul  ken 
see  ye,  Int  yon  ken  eqnint  up  oat  on  it  an  see  who's  on  the  sea-wall; 
lookin'  up  and  lookin'  down's  two  different  things.  Well,  the  fowl  was 
flittin'  fnini  the  "(oy  :in'  your  kinsman  jajM^l  a  couple  o'  mallards 
"—hit  them  in  the  head — an'  down  they  j>huii|>p<l  a'niost  inter  my 
punt.  I  jist  n'ache<l  over  an'  jiickwl  'cm  out  o'  the  water.  Hover 
was  gf>in'  fur  'em  ;  there  ain't  the  ekal  o'  that  dog  about,  he's  a  fine 
feller,  as  good  as  he  is  big.  But  he  sings  out,  high  an'  mighty,  it 
did  ring  out— Gome  hack/'  and  Rover  com  an'  laid  down  at  his 
feet  I've  heard  say  as  that  'exe  dog  has  niver  bin  hit  or  kicked  by 
him,  from  the  time  he  was  a  pup.   An'  no  eritter  would  like  tu  tiy 
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it  on  now.  AVolI,  tin*  long  iin'  tin*  nliort  (in  it  was  thin:  nrtor  I'd  got 
Uuiub,  wiieu  it  wius  dark,  1  took  the  niuliurdb  u|>  to  him,  an'  told  him 
all  about  it.  > 

*'*Tliii]ik  you,  ni  tememliear  it,'  he  aays,  an'  I  oum  away.  But 
Umb  yer  l&eait  aUve,  two.  days  arler  I  found  iliis  'ere  flaak,  look  at  it^ 
tiin^t  it  a  beauty  ?  foil  of  the  finest  powder,  fiiio  as  dlk^farme  ta  piima 
her  with.  Iloun  the  neck  on  it — I  ain't  pidled  it  off — on  that  ere  bit 
o'  jja^wr.  you'll  see  summat.  '  For  the  ducks.'  I  liked  that.  Look 
at  tlip  .sttH-k  on  her,  'tis  like  the  shine  on  sum  o'  thoni  old  fiddles,  an' 
l»H)k  at  tin*  Lunt'I."^.  ]  )owii-ldll-Jemmy,  the  gun-.sniith,  saysafi  they're 
the  finest  pair  o'  twisted  bfimls  as  iver  he  clapt  eyes  on. 
.  Au'  look  at  the  flints  I  got  fur  hear ;  why  I  tried  one  on  *em  afore 
I  took  her  tu  pieces,  an'  a  ahower  o'  fparks  went  inter  tlie  pm.  He 
nrast  ha  'knowed  about  one  or  two  miafireit  thxongh  the  powder  aa 
I've  hed:  hut  thei^  wont  he  none  now  I'to  got  this  fine  niky 
priming. 

"•As you  knows  about  matters  in  a  general  way  like,  I  don't  mind 
tellin'  y«'  how  T  «rot  In  r.  Slie  was  part  o'  my  salwagf  fruni  a  left 
■wessel ;  an'  a  tint-  sliip  slie  was  too.  'I'ho  lujfgcr  and  tho  lirifj  pot 
near:  bnt  no.  non»'  o"  om*  lu-lp  would  the  tiiptin'  hev  I  so  sho  went  on 
the  Kuuds  in  a  gale ;  w  e  got  tlie  crew  off  all  right  aboord  the  brig,  not 
a  soul  WBR  lost  Then,  as  they  had  plenty  aboard,  lour  o*  the  hr^s 
craw  oum  on  the  lugger,  an'  we  made  fur  where  she's  strudL  She'd 
unly  jist  nosed  it  like,  bnt  fur  all  that,  she  was  fast ;  an'  was  soggin' 
her  way  in  deeper. 

Talk  about  hein'  twixt  the  devil  nud  tli**  dcejt  sea,  there  it  was  in 
front  on  ye.  Tier  mainmast  went  l»y  the  lionrd  Iw-foi-e  wj-  fouM  n  ach 
her.  I  <r<»t  abooi-d,  'an  one  or  two  (»thei-s.  jin'  tu  «-ut  it  short,  the 
lii^ir*'!'  and  the  lirip  got  lier  off.  In  «r<>in'  Iwlow.  tu  see  if  any  juirt  o' 
her  cargo  hed  broke  bidk;  tliis  en*  gun  got  in  the  way,  in  the 
captain's  oabin.   So  I  totk  keer  of  her,  an'  hev  dima  iver  since. 

It  was  a  gmxl  job  fur  all  on  us,  fur  we  saved  the  crew,  on'  the  ship 
as  weU ;  an'  the  salwage  was  most  uncommon  heav}-.  80  ye  see  she 
wa.^i  houn'  tu  be  a  little  bit  extra-like ;  liKtk  at  hw  I  " 

The  rights  of  the  fore-slioivs.  with  ilotsam  and  jetsam  tiiereto 
lielonging,  were  not  at  times  fully  entei-ed  into :  in.ses  of  arms  have 
waslio<l  aslioii-  on  more  than  one  jtoiiion  of  om-  eiwist  lin«*s,  and 
other  niattei"s  as  well.  The  coast-guaixl  servic*'  was  not  as  it  is  now. 
nor  yet  the  grand  liielM«it  servic<',  along  the  shoivs  for  tlie  saving  of 
ship's  crews,  and  if  jiussible  the  ship  also.  Steam  tugs  and  lifeboats, 
with  the  ligfatiiouses  and  lightships,  may  well  he  culled  the  guardians 
of .  our  coasts,  lira  and  womm  now  living  rememhor  the  time  when 
this  dangerous  woik — not  disinterested  hy  any  means,  we  will  allow 
that — was  done  by  vessels  such  as  tliose  I  have  mentioned ;  luggers 
and  staunch  brigs  fitted  out  with  all  kinds  of  gear  for  aiding  ships  in 
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jistieaa.  It  at  Huchi  times  small  articles  were  lost,  and  never 
inquired  for,  it  mattered  little,  so  long  ha  iifo  crew  fUid  ahip  wepe 
saved. ,  . 

'  Intok  l*'h()SaG  huudh  tiiat  line  iuwling-psoe  uitiiuatul^  puj>iMHi  when 
«ild  "G^xmper"  fioally  dropt  anchor,  I  nener  kne^r.  I  had  left  the 
«oaat  then.  A  better  «BapaD,ao  iBroe  urease «lile  to  judge,.never  went 
lip  to  a  man's  ahonlder ;  gauged  for  hnlletlB  aBztoen  to  the  pound,  it 
tvtkl  be  tuaed,  {or  either  bulletit  ur  .shot,  as  QocaaQii  required..  Per^ 
eonal  i|ui\llt8  our  <>U1  friend  would  Iet:,paaB  unheeded;  but  cast  any 
slight  ^n.  hi>^  double-burreU  iuliiid  us  he  proudly  ntatfod  with, leai  gold, 
«nd  silyer,  and  yuu  luid  no  lueuu  toe  to  deal  Avith. 

Rare  iiim  bunches  of  fowl  did  ( 'riinixT  briug  iu  Ironi  tlie  tiatii  and 
the  tid«\  The  houses  like  his  own  were  inliabited  b}'  seafaring 
people,  who,  like  himself,  had  their  plaoes  well  stooked  w  ith  uuhoeities. 
ftma  jbreign  lands;  indeed,  eom^  of  oui  i>«  ople.iraKe  fhemselvee  oC 
fan|gKiv<]f%in. :  :TbBjr  all  shot  fowl,  but  the  guns  used  were  as  Tuious 
as  tb^i.^i^KMlMaoDS.  of  the  shooters,  and  these  comprised  all  classes., 
8<lliej|ri(9ild  not  use  a  double  under  any  opnditions,  others  wsoold  not 
carry  ^  single.  Many  shooters  I  know  would  n(jt  use  a  gim  unless 
one  (»f.^he  old-fashioned  half jk* nee  would  droj)  down  the  barrel  easily-. 
Othei-?^  again,  who  killed  io\s  I  equallx  well,  pinned  tlieir  faith  to  gmis 
with  lojig.  baxrels  that  would  not  take  u  lailhing  down  them.  Those 
narrow-gauged  giuis  were  of  foreign  manufacture.  English  duck- 
gims  were  numerous  enough ;  but  sc«ne  of  the  heavy  shouldov  guns 
vied  at:liii|e^.^riben  fixed  as  punt  guns,  jmn  nothUig  nvoe  or  lees 
than  Noiwegian  bear-guns,  unrifled.  These  powei^  wei^wns,  with 
their  heavy  diarges  <if  duek-shol.  um^'d  to  do  rare  execution. 

Ont*',  wlie^i  out  on  tlie  mai-shos,  1  had  the  historj-  of  the  good 
musket  that  X  was  using  from  a  man  1  met  casuall}' ;  it  was  a  little  of 
my  own  family  history,  from  both  the  |>utenial  and  the  maternal  side. 
*' Who.be  yei'  .au'  who  give  ye  leave  to  shoot  in  these  mashes  i'"  he 
beganv..  ;•    ,    _  . 

•*  m(ifeis.that  .to  you,  eh  ?  " 

*<rmih9  looker." 

.  'yipi]^iyell».i|i(9ii  hwk  at  this :  here  is,  qiy.  pennit^  you  seer— signed. 

•WjiKMtfdQ:-" 

"  Yea,  that's  all  light,  hni  wr're  bowu'  to  ask  all  strangers.  I've 
rin  tht^^uusket  ufoiv  to-duy.  I  ivikiiis,  nn  used  it,  too,  in  J.'s  orfhanl, 
when  1  \y?i.s  a  young  feller,  fruit  miii<lin  .  He  lent  it  tu  nie ;  it's  u 
gfxxl  tovj  and  no  mistake.  I  kin  give  \e  the  whole  histor}'  on  it, 
ehaptur  w^d  verae.  It  belouge«l  tu  his ,  father ;  he  fit  old  Bony  an' 
the  f  GBQchiss  with  it;  he  was  a  sergeant  afore  an'  arter  Waterloo. 
l4M)lc^)^)rp^irhy.1he  bagnet  [bayonet]  lod^  is  ^n  the  banil  now,  an* 
the  flligq^lMPDldea.  Th^.do  say  as  the  bagnet  as  belongs  tu  it  is  in 
J.'s  old  dp4(f  a&*  that  he  keeps  it  out  o'  sight,  'cause  he  xeokins  it 
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settled  a  lot  of  Frenchies.    I  nhouhl  lik^  to       that  bognet  fixed  Oil 
her  ;  it  would  set  tlie  o^d  gul  otf,  an'  no  mistake." 
"  1  fitte<l  it  on  the  other  dsiy." 

"  You — titled — it — on  'i    Why  be  kee it  locked  up  out  of  sight." 

But  be  gm  me  tiie  kej  of  his  deik  to  get  it  out" 
«« Yoadon'ttay 8oI  Thenivhothedevfl are yeP" 
«*  Vm  old  J.'b  eldest  daughter's  son." 

"  Ilien  yer  father  was  one  o'  my  old  sehool  mutes !  we've  played 
pranks^  an'  bin  lamipped  fur  Vm  lots  o'  times.  How  time  flies! 
An'  many  a  basket  o'  fruit  hev  1  patlier^d  fur  yer  mother  tu  take 
down  to  the  hous^' ;  her  father  would  hev  nil  his  fruit  fur  eatin'  fret<h 
frum  the  trees.  Some  on  vmir  father's  side  fit  old  Bonev  ;  «)ne  o' 
his  uncles,  your  great^imcle,  }  <)U  know,  wjis  pressed  fur  hoiird  ship  by 
a  press  gang.  He  was  a  single  man,  so  it  waunt  so  bad  fur  him ;  but 
he  was  stomaohy  an'  hot-tempered,  like  all  the  family — it  nms  in 
Ihe  breed;  an'  be  wouldn't  sign  no  aitictles,  but  told  'em  he'd  out,  the 
first  chanoe  he  got,  as  they'd  forced  him  aboord.  The  ship  he  was  on 
went  into  aetion,  fit  with  a  Frent-her.  a.\\  he  pidled  stroke  oar  in  that 
job ;  fur  he  was  mentioned  an<l  offertMl  jinmiotion.  He  was  a  fine- 
built  feller  by  all  accounts.  But  no,  he  wouldn't  hev  it  nohow. 
They'd  presst-d  him  agin  his  will,  an'  the  first  chain  o  he  pot  he'd  go. 
He'd  fit  as  well  as  the  l)e8t  on  'em,  Jis  well  as  he  could,  just  to  let  *em 
see  he  waunt  a  coward,  but  no  articles  would  he  ever  sign  ;  an'  he 
never  left  bis  ship  tin  be  left  it  fur  good  an'  all. 

«<  One  day,  when  they  was  in  a  calm  at  sea,  he  tumUed  overboaxd. 
How  it  was  nobody  ever  knowed ;  he  was  a  good  swimmear,  but  be 
never  moved  a  finger.  He  had  a  reil  worsted  cap  on  at  the  time,  an' 
them  as  rushed  into  the  boats  seed  that  'ere  red  cap  go  dean  out  o' 
sight  in  the  clear  vnJuesr ;  and  your  lather's  uncle  was  nevn*  seen  by- 
mortal  eyes  agin." 

I  was  familiar  with  every  word  he  said,  but  I  let  the  old  Im)v  run 
on.  For  minute  details  in  family  history  you  could  at  that  time 
trust  the  dwdlers  in  the  marshes,  their  memoiy  even  when  aged,  that 
is  over  f oursocze  years,  was  most  tenacious. 

It  is  with  mingled  fsslings  of  pleasure  and  regret,  but  regret 
mostly,  I  fear,  that  I  shall  tell  of  two  iamous  guns,  and  give  a  brief 
aketch  from  life  of  the  sportsman  who  used  them,  a  man  in  all  that 
the  name  implies;  one  who  was  kind  to  me,  in  his  gnive,  courtly 
fashion,  when  T  was  ji  delicate  hoy.  A  few  kind  woitls  Irnin  him 
would  make  nie  ha])j)y  all  the  day  long.  Fiitil  the  time  uouies  f(»r 
us  to  go  where  he  has  gone,  I  shall  wonder  and  surmise,  and  wonder 
still,  what  it  waa  that  caused  that  fine  qportsman  and  athlete  to 
shrink  within  himself;  as  a  rule,  he  only  let  the  better  and  kinder 
part  of  his  nature  flash  out  b^cre  a  ohild,  such  as  I  was  then,  or 
little  more.  H  be  had  but  lived,  I  think  at  times,  how  proud  and 
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glad  I  ahould  hvn  been  to  ihow  him  that  his  fiuaous  aciap-liook  had 
not  been  tunied  over  by  me  quite  in  ^-ain. 

But  that  was  not  to  be;  he  died  long  years  ago.  Li  my  mind's 
eye,  I  see  again  the  sacred  comer  resen'ed  for  those  guns,  one  a  giant, 

the  otlior  a  dwarf,  liis  duek  and  his  anipo  cfun.  A  Roent  of  rose-leaves 
and  laveuder  was  always  about  that  old  ri>oiii  with  its  hue  chimney- 
jHece  and  its  stained-^lass  windows,  \\hith  flashed  orange,  green,  and 
ruby  Lights  un  the  polished  barrehi  uf  tlie  guns  that  stood  there  sum* 
mer  and  winter,  when  not  in  use. 

All  the  haonts  of  hen  and  web-footed  fowl  wexe  known  to  him, 
and  their  ways,  their  oowiiy  and  gwig  in  their  appointed  ecaeoM^ 
^0  did  not  profess  in  any  way  to  be  a  draughtsman,  but,  like  the 
late  Charles  St.  John,  he  would  give  you  the  look  of  fur  and  feather 
in  a  few  rough  dashes ;  (juite  accurate  enough  for  you  to  know  what 
he  had  seen,  if  he  liad  not  shot  it.  BinLs  of  tlio  southern  woo<llan<hi 
were  not  known  in  that  cold,  damp  di.strict ;  for  even  in  the  summer 
cold  chills  crept  over  the  fiats,  tlie  home,  but  no  longer  the  haunt,  of 
the  bittem,  the  heron,  the  bearded  tit,  and  the  leed  warUflr.  They 
are  all  gone  now,  never  to  xetozn,  unleee  dviliaation  with  all  its 
improvementi  goes  baokwarda  again,  or  the  sea- walls  break  and  drown 
the  land.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  remember  them  aa  tiiey  ware 
in  the  past,  although  tho\Lsanda  would  prefer  them  as  they  are  now. 

The  reputation  of  this  kinsman  of  mine  as  a  vdjii  fowler  and  sure 
shot,  was  well  known  all  alon^  the  shores  and  over  the  marslies,  from 
Krith  to  Ilomney ;  but  never  have  I  kuown  him  shoot  morti  fowl  than 
he  re«|uired  for  his  o\ni  table,  or  to  give,  at  rare  intervals,  a  few 
oouples  away.  Sport,  in  what  would  now  be  considered  a  moderate 
degree,  and  obeerving  the  ways  of  the  fowia  in  their  own  haunti,  so 
fsr  aa  that  was  possible  to  do,  was  quite  su£Bcient  to  employ  all  the 
leisure  time  at  his  command.  Up  in  the  morning  before  it  was  light, 
with  dog  and  gun  he  would  visit  some  lonely  bend  of  a  ore^  or  the 
edge  of  a  quaking  bog,  just  to  see  what  birds  were  going  out  or 
i-oming  in  as  soon  as  it  got  light  enough  to  see.  Fever  or  ague  never 
laid  their  griiu  hold  on  him ;  to  the  last  he  was  proof  against  marsh- 
bnd-malaria. 

Although  he  presented  rare  birds  to  some  whom  he  knew,  who  set 
them  up  in  the  most  life-like  manner,  not  one  stuffed  bird  would  be 
found  in  his  house.  Very  few  that  watoh  buds  in  their  haunts  osie 
to  see  them  in  glass  oases. 

Tliere  was  a  vague  rumour  concerning  that  famous  duck-gim  to 
the  effect  that  he  had  seen  it  hanging  u])  in  a  farm-house  standing  in 

some  of  tliH  lower  marshes,  where  he  had  been  in  the  \\inter  for  a 
week's  fowling  and  obst^rvation,  and  he  had  after  much  delicate  diplo- 
macy got  the  owner  to  let  him  have  it  for  the  larg'e  sum  of  ten  guineas 
— sovereigns  were  not  in  circulation  at  that  time.  The  rumour  may 
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Iiave  been  r  orrect ;  indeed,  he  told  me  that  lie  had  seen  the  gun,  Hked 
it  and  bought  it,  and  at  that  time  it  was  a  flint  gnn,  with  a  barrel  tax 
feet  long",  exehisive  of  tho  stock.  Do\Mi-hill-Jenmiy,  under  hia 
directions,  cut  one  foot  off  th(^  very  lonp  l^>nrrf^l  !in<l  altered  it  from  a 
flint  gun  to  a  percussion  out'.  Tliis  little  udilition  to  the  history 
Jenimy  giive  nie  himself.  niat  it  had  done  good  s'M  vice,  and  was  a 
favourite  weapon,  the  price  j,Miiil  for  it  plainly  told ;  for  at  that  time 
in  the  manhea  ten  guineas  wag  a  huge  anumnt  of  money. 

This  old  friend  of  mine  shot  by  and  over  fhem  before  I  was  bcnm. 
In  the  duak  of  a  winter's  afternoon,  sitting  by  the  fireside,  the  move* 
ments  of  birds  have  been  talked  over  bj  ns  in  thnr  relations  to  man 
as  weather  warnings.  This  is  of  great  importance  to  those  whose 
mttle  nnd  pro|x>rty  round  solitary  farms  are  exposed  to  all  the  fuiy 
of  the  element**,  with  hut  littlf  waniinf>. 

Wild  fowl  are  not  so  immHrouH  as  they  wt-re,  hut  tht  v  liavp  Ti(»t 
deserted  their  old  flight  linen,  for  recently  I  have  receiveil  nire  f»nvl,  that 
I  looked  for  forty  years  ago,  from  the  same  district,  where  I  need  at 
times  to  find  them.  The  fowl  still  oome  in  hosts  as  they  have  ever 
done  and  will  do,  but  the  greater  portion  now  oome  less  to  their 
fbnner  haunts ;  they  find  out  safe  quarters,  sale  at  least  from  flint- 
guns  and  shore  shooters.  The  markets  are  8upplie<l  principaUy  by 
decoys  and  nets,  hut  these  do  not  alarm  fowl,  they  only  catch  them. 

8onie  with  vivid  inuifjiimfions  have  fancied  what  the  Hf^"  of  a  hinl 
ought  to  he,  in  thoir  o])inion,  aftf^r  looking  at  well-set-ii]i  sj^ocinu^ns, 
and  snch  have  given  tlicir  opiiiions  to  the  public.  Yet  some  hinls 
will  n(jt  allow  you  to  watch  them  in  their  haunts,  do  what  you  will ; 
years  go  by,  you  get  a  glint  one  time,  a  few  seconds'  sight  at  another, 
andso  it  goes  on,  until  at  last,  in  the  course  of  ten  or  twelve  years,  you 
may  be  able  to  vraite  half  a  page  of  their  real  faistoiy . 

Birds  diffioult  to  watch  are  the  bittern.  Utile  bittern,  the  rails, 
green-sandpiper,  sfnnr-  oirlew,  the  thick-knee,  greater  and  lesser,b]a(ik 
and  white  wo<MljKM  kprs,  the  raven  and  the  cnrrion  crow,  not  to  men* 
tion  the  hawfinch.  Watch  //////  if  you  can  ;  for  a.s  one  of  our  rustic 
friends  truly  observed.  **  bits  and  bats  on  'em  yon  may  see,  but  yoii 
wunt  see  much,"  mcuuiug  that  you  would  only  sight  them  for  a  very 
brief  time. 

With  regard  to  bitterns  they  can  be  seen  in  a  state  of  oaptivily, 
and  puTohaaed.  llieee  oome  over  from  Holland  as  a  rale,  or 
from  the  French  manhea.  No  specimens, are  captured  in  England, 
although  at  one  time  they  neste<l  here.  One  place  on  the  Essex 
shme  was  called  butter-bump  flats,  from  the  numlier  of  bitterns  that 
were  found  there.  Even  in  a  captive  state  their  keen  bright  eyes  are 
for  ever  on  the  watch,  and  their  daggerlike  bills  midy  to  strike  a 
blow.     As  to  quaint  unbinllike  attitudes,  continually  changing. 
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Teniest  might  have  mteoduoed  dUier  as  feaiberad  imps  in  hia 
"  Tamptatkm  of  8t  AnUiooy." 

If  tfamr  moyementa  are  made  wxtli  eKtrame  and  dangerona  npidity 
in  oonfnu  rneat,  tiiey  are  still  more  rapid  in  a  natoial  state.  But 

those  oM  tlint  gnus  fli:it  raiiit*  to  the  shoulflcr  ko  eomfortalily,  and,  for^ 
all  their  lonrr  Vtam  ls,  baluncfHl  to  perfection,  killed  many  of  both 
spwies,  but  morc  of  tho  large  spocios  than  tho  siiiall(>r.  There  was 
no  hurrv  about  thn  matter  at  all,  for  tlie  birds  wen-  skidkern  ;  yard 
by  yaixi  the  dog  noUnl  every  tuasock  or  heap  of  dead  niflh-wnu  k 
Wore  the  ahooter.  On  cue  of  the  most  open  plaoee,  a  sheaf  of  tall 
flags  had  fallen  in  a  state  ol  natoial  deoay ;  a  lump  of  broim  Hght 
ydlov  and  dark  rotting  stems  and  flag  blades,  fhey  had  not  been  oat; 
there  the  dog  stops  dead. 

TbiB  shooter  can  see  nothing  then',  >)ut  his  four-footed  companion 
•'an ;  one  motion  of  the  liand,  and  the  dog  puts  up  at  that  signal  a 
fine  bittern  that  had  sprawled  himself  out  on  tln>  boad  of  rotting 
Hags  which  agree  with  his  own  tones  of  colouring,  8o  as  to  e.scji]^; 
detection.  There  is  not  the  least  cause  to  be  Hustennl,  for  the  bird 
shows  a  large  mark  as  it  flaps  away.  A  specimen  is  required,  the 
bittern  ia  the  right  distance  now,  the  report  rings  out  over  the  swamp, 
and  the  poor  bittern  folds  his  wings  and  falls  dead,  dlean  killed. 
Hiat  waa  a  Ihii^  the  ownen  of  those  fine  guns  prided  themselves  on 
a  little,  killing  fur  or  feather  clean.  If  it  was  known  that  any  one 
that  shot  on  the  shore  or  over  the  marshes  spoilt  what  he  shot,  eithw 
for  cooking  or  for  setting  up,  he  was  fairly  scouted. 

I  have  «ccn  and  used  nome  of  the  best  of  the  f)ld  guns,  and 
have  studie<l  over  the  breech-loaders  of  the  present  lime  with  all 
their  up-to-date  improvements.  Sport  is  carried  on  in  u  hurry  now,  it 
isnotlunr  the  sreatDres  are  killed  but  the  nmnber  of  them ;  the  birds 
were  not  torn  about  with  shot  then,  aa  many  of  &em  are  now.  Some 
game>bag8  that  I  have  seen  turned  oat  locked  aa  if  the  creatares  had 
been  dragged  over  tho  floor  of  a  slaoghter^hoose.  It  was  sorely  not 
Kke  the  s|>ort  of  past  days. 

Before  concluding  I  wouM  sjiy  that  I  do  not  pose  as  one  who 
knows  much  about  gtms,  but  I  do  assert  that  the  guns  I  have  nien- 
tion(Hl  killed  game  and  wild  fowl  quite  jus  well  and  (juitc  as  far  as 
those  of  the  pres«Mit  ilay  with  all  their  improvements.  As  to  how  fur 
a  ballet  will  go  straight  to  its  mark  from  them,  they  know  best  who 
have  kiUed  vrild  red  deer  aa  well  aa  wild  swan,  with  those  old  guns. 

They  are  now  relics  of  the  pest,  hong  np  or  placed  away  in  comers, 
Mantona  and  Pardeys,  Norwegian  bear-gons  and  Spanish  fowling^ 
]  lie)  t>s ;  the  more  to  be  regretted  because  those  to  whom  they  have  been 
hande<l  down  as  family  possessions  have  cast  them  on  one  side  f<v 
cheap  breech-loaders. 

A  3oN  OF  TiiK  Marshes. 
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TuE  interval  between  the  Presidential  election  and  the  aasumption 
■d  <]ffio»  by  tha  niooeasful  oandidato  four  months  aftermidiy  htm  iOOM- 
times  been  deiioimoed  as  a  misohieyous  pnmsion  <d  tbe  American 
oonrtittttifm.  It  often  entaQs  fndtlesB  Idbour  on  pubUe  ami,,  and 
needlesaly  poe^NUies  the  carrying  out  of  the  vill  of  the  nation 
deolared  at  the  preceding  election.  On  the  present  occasion,  howeyer^ 
all  jtarties  are  disposed  to  welcome  an  interval  of  rest  after  the  excite- 
ment of  tho  autumn.  As  far  as  Mr.  Cleveland  is  oonoenio  J,  he  has  shown 
that  he  has  no  desire  to  disturb  the  general  repose  ;  whilst  the  Sound 
Money  majority  who  triumphed  in  November  are  well  pleased  to 
have  the  leisure  to  examine  the  whole  situation.  The  victoiy  was 
-mm  on  the  simple  issue  of  the  free  ooinsge  of  silyer,  and  now  that 
tiiis  has  been  decided  in  the  negatiTe,  Mr.  MoEinley  oomes  mto 
power  praotioally  firee  from  any  other  pledges.  The  <mly  urgent 
question  is  a  deficiency  in  the  Treasury  receipts,  and  there  are  already 
signs  tliat  this  difficulty  will  be  mitigated,  if  not  removed,  by  the 
iniprovometit  in  business  which  has  been  going  on  for  some  timo,  and 
lias  l)o*!ii  aucfilemted  by  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Brj'an.  The  Republican 
partj',  as  a  whole,  are  not  averse  to  some  delay  which  may  enable 
them  to  measure  the  work  before  them,  and  determine  the  lines  on 

fidiioh  they  should  set  about  it. 

The  snooesB  of  the  Republicans  was  known  eaily  on  the  4th  of 
NoTsmbar,  but  an  unusually  long  interval  has  elapsed  between  the 
polling  day  and  the  coniplotion  of  the  returns,  and  some  of  them  are 

.  still  matter  of  dispute.  This  is  not  surprising  when  we  consider  how 
oloHe  the  cont<^st  has  been  in  many  of  the  Middle  and  Western  States. 
In  Kentucky,  with  an  estimated  population  of  2,200,000,  the  majority 
for  MoKinley  was  only  200,  whilst  that  for  Brvan  in  South  Dakota 
¥fas  yet  smaller.    The  main  facts,  however,  of  the  struggle  have  been 

-asoeftained. 

Owing  to  the  complex  nature  of  the  American  oonstituCioB,  the 
•eleolioa  may  be  regarded  from  Tarious  points  of  view.  By  States, 

Mr.  MoKinley  had  wly  a  majority  of  one.  In  the  Electoral  OoUege 
of  447,  that  is  among  the  Delegates  of  the  States,  357  of  whom  are 

diosen  in  proportion  to  population,  he  had  a  majority  of  97,  whilst  in 
18!)2  Cleveland,  in  a  slightly  smaller  body  of  electors,  had  a  majority 
of  1M2  over  Harrison,  and  of  110  over  the  minorities  of  Harrison 
.and  Weaver  added  together.  On  the  whole  po[)ular  vote,  however,  that 
is  reckoning  together  the  majorities  and  minorities  for  each  candidate 
in  the  diffnent  States,  Major  MoEinley  boaste,  it  is  bslieved,  a  majo- 
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lity  of  dose  upon  600,000  in  a  poll  of  about  12,600,000,  whilrt 
ih»  popular  majority  for  GlflTelaad  cwt  HtniMm  in  1888  yn» 
380,000  odd.  The  omious  &ct  is,  that  tiie  million  Toten  who  in 
1892  supported  Mr.  Weaver  and  Free  Coinage,  abscnrbed  the  voting 
strangth  of  the  Demociatie  Party  in  the  interval  between  the  two 
elections,  and  with  a  larger  population,  now  boast  a  minority  nearly 
as  large  us  the  five  and  a  half  millions  given  to  Cleveland  at  the 
previous  election.  The  Republican  party  exult  in  the  fact  that  *'  the 
solid  South "  has  been  divided  for  the  first  time  since  the  carpets 
baggers  were  dispensed  with.  Kentucky,  West  Virginia,  Maryland, 
tad  Behwan  Iwve  been  secured  for  Ifir.  MoKinley,  although  in  some 
of  {hese  States  the  majority  has  been  very  small.  Another  important 
fact  is  the  great  reduction  of  the  Democratic  voie  and  the  increoslB  of 
the  Republican  minority  in  those  comnmnities  which  have  followod 
the  lead  of  the  party  managers.  In  Florida,  Virginia,  Texas,  and 
Kansas,  the  majorities  which  have  suHiced  io  carry  the  States  show  a 
reduction  of  about  60  per  cent,  on  the  former  polls,  indicating  a 
large  abstention  of  the  l)em(xratic  v(»ters. 

Comparison  witli  previous  elections  is  somewhat  complicated  by  the 
ongsniasliaii  <rf  a  seoond  Bonoomtic  party  dnoe  Uw  eledioik  of  1892. 
The  sopporten  of  Freeideiit  Qevslsiid  have  found  it  espedient  to 
adopt  a  new  political  description.  Their  pirinc9|kles  hKfB  not  changed 
but  their  command  of  voting  power  i.s  for  the  time  in  abeyance. 
With  that  quick  perception  and  frank  bearing  which  mark  the 
American  people,  whether  in  war  or  in  politics,  as  soon  as  the  extent 
of  the  mutiny  at  Chicago  was  ascertained,  the  deposed  leaders  p^avo 
up  any  'suTaiigle  about  names.  The  political  organization  of  tlio  oW 
Democratic  party  waa  captured  in  July  by  the  Silverite-Populist  com- 
bination, and  the  supporters  of  Mr.  Qeveland,  when  they  met  in 
Indlsiiopolis  in  September,  assumed  the  new  designation  of  National 
DemocnAs.  They  thus  re-asserted  their  faith  in  the  teaching  of  the 
par^  which  Jefferson  had  founded ;  they  are  in  favour  of  tariff  for 
revenue  only  and  of  the  gold  standard.  By  the  }>reHx  "  National,'^ 
they  markeil  tlieir  dis8everance  from  that  "  Sectional  "  feeling  which 
hod  been  the  reproaoh  of  the  advocates  of  State  Kigbts  in  the 
days  of  Lincoln. 

It  was  only  in  the  city  of  New  York  that  tlie  National  Demovratio- 
poU  can  be  said  to  have  had  any  decisive  effect,  and  that  was  not  in 
the  Tote  for  the  IVesidency  but  for  the  QovemorBhip  of  New  Toik 
State.  Had  the  8,600  votes  given  lor  the  National  Demooratie  can- 
didate been  tranafexzed  to  the  regular  Deniocratio  poll,  the  nominee 
of  Mr.  Bryan  would  have  had  a  majority  in  the  oommereial  metro- 
polis of  the  Union.  National  Democrats  gave  their  votes  generally 
for  McKinley,  but  they  are  a  separate  organisation — champions  of 
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low  dniiM,  ndudaom  of  the  paper  onrranoy  and  mamtenanoe  of  gold 
payments. 

An  examination  of  the  figures  for  onoli  State  loftdsto  the  coni'lusion 
that  tho  division  of  the  Southern  States  and  the  overthrow  of  the 
Democrafi*  in  tiie  ficrcely-eontoated  Middle  States,  are  the  achieve- 
ments of  Uie  National  Demucruts,  and  during  the  first  week  after 
the  eleoliia  bolih  the  BepnUioBa  leaden  and  theu 
m  handflome  temu  the  aid  whioh  they  had  reoeived.  Ifr.  MdSnley 
hiniMlf  wrote  to  Mr.  Hanna :  **The  victory  is  not  to  party  or  leolxon, 
but  of  and  for  tiie  whole  American  people " ;  and  lb.  Hanna  hat 
need  eimilar  language.  The  National  Democrats  are  not  candidates 
for  office,  and  the  only  immediate  question  which  sepamtes  tlicin  from 
the  followers  of  Mr.  McKinlej  is  the  taritf.  Many  veteran  Republi- 
cans, like  Senat/or  Aldrich  and  Senator  McMillan,  declare*!  that  this 
was  a  question  which  should  be  settled  in  consultation  with  the 
National  Democrats.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  pleasant  fratemisa* 
ticMk  hetween  independent  BqmblioanB  und  Natatmal  Demoorats. 

Before  the  end  of  November,  it  became  dear  that  ^  pevty 
nanagera  had  very  diatinct  ideas  of  their  own  as  to  what  use  should 
he  made  of  the  victory.  Tlie  Kepublicnn  joninals  began  to  r^nnind 
their  reaflers  that,  after  all,  the  platform  on  which  the  party  had 
triumphed  on  the  3rd  November  was  a  jirotectionist  platform.  At 
St.  Louis  the  cry  was  Protection  and  ProsjM'rity.  To  every  oiw  who 
watched  the  election  it  is  obvious  that  the  fiscal  policy  proclaimed  by 
the  St.  Louis  manifesto  in  June,  as  well  as  tlie  invective  against  Mr. 
CAevelaiid,  were  abeolutely  swept  into  oblivion  by  tlie  snooesB  of  tiie 
Silver  Party  at  Ohioago  in  the  following  month.  Mr.  Bryan  does  not 
exaggerate  when  he  says,  **  the  silver  question  soon  absorbed  public 
attention  to  such  an  extent  that  it  became  ])ractically  the  sole  political 
topic  considered  throughout  the  country."  *  The  prreat  majority  of  the 
votes  for  McKinley  were  j^iven  solely  on  the  <z:round  of  his  pledges 
to  maintain  the  j^old  standard.  Tho  hostility  of  the  South  and  of  the 
farming  f;laH.se8  to  the  Rasteni  States,  has  it-s  orip^in  in  discontent  at 
the  taxation  imposed  for  the  benefit  of  the  great  manufacturing  towns, 
and  nothing  would  tend  so  mudi  to  conflim  the  defection  of  Southern 
States  like  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  from  tlie  Bryanites,  as  the  post- 
ponement of  a  tariff  agitation.  But  a  veiy  large  portion  of  ilie  funds 
expended  by  the  B^iiblifians  oame  from  Protectionist  associations, 
and  these  bodies  are  determined  to  get  the  value  of  their  money.  Mr. 
Heed,  in  a  speech  at  T)uluth,  showed  tliat  the  demand  for  higher  duties 
had  gone  forth,  lie  advocated  a  new  tariff  law,  but  ho  Mjipcalcd  to 
the  principle  which  I)em()crat.'^  had  long  ac(  opted,  t  hat  duties  might 
properly  be  imposed  to  supply  the  wantjs  of  the  Treasur}'.  Senator 
Sherman  soon  proclaimed  the  old  policy  of  his  party.    A  speech 
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he  delivered  before  Congress  met,  might  have  been  made  a  year  ago, 
ao  oompleCely  abeent  from  it  were  any  signs  of  tiie  lenon  whiali  ilui 
7^  Cknnage  Campaign  has  impfeased  upon  maaj  Thereare 
TBgiie  appeals  for  the  sapport  of  the  SilTer  Ftartj,  sooh  as  the  oonntzy 

has  heard  from  the  Senator  for  so  many  years  past ;  plenty  of  denunci- 
ation of  lir.  CleToland  and  jMropheoies  of  the  happy  times  which  high 

tariff  w  ill  bring. 

The  existence  of  a  deficit  i«  everywhere  cited  as  proof  tliat  the 
present  fiscal  system  has  broken  down,  and  tliH  l{pj)ul)]i(  ;xii  jouruuls 
hurry  their  readers  on  to  tlie  eonelusiou  that  the  only  practical  ques- 
tion is  whether  a  general  rise  of  fifteen  per  oent.  on  all  duties,  suoh 
as  that  proposed  by  the  Bill  of  I&.  Dingley,  now  hefoace  this  present 
ChmgresB,  will  be  soffioisiit,  or  whether  the  new  Coogiess  should  he 
•mnmoned  in  extra  sesnon  as  soon  as  ICr.  MoKinley  assumes  offioe, 
and  the  whole  question  of  tariff  taken  up  with  a  view  to  a  return  to 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1890.  It  is  in  vain  for  papers  like  the  Kric  York 
Times  and  tho  Enniixj  Post  to  point  out  that  the  present  deficit  is 
almost  entirely  the  creation  of  the  liepublican  Congress ;  that  in  the 
financial  committees  and  over  the  veto  of  the  President,  the}"  have 
added  millions  and  millions  to  the  ex|)enditure ;  that  augmentation  of 
tariff  does  not  always  prodooe  income ;  that  a  zetmm  to  the  Act  of 
1890  wodd  certainly  extingnish  some  souroes  of  income,  whilst  its 
effect  in  stamnlating  otlien  mnst  he  doiibtful;  that  a  small  addition 
to  the  excise  would  promptly  supply  revenue  without  hardship  to  tile 
people.    The  Rcpul)licans  are  in  full  cry  after  higher  duties. 

It  is  hinted  that  Mr.  Keefl,  althouf^h  he  did  so  much  t<3  press  the 
Tariff  Act  of  IHOd.  is  not  sufHcicntly  in  harmony  with  tlie  followers 
of  Mr.  McKinlcy  to  pre.'^ide  over  the  new  canij)ai;:^n,  and  (ioncral 
Grosvenor  is  named  as  the  candidate  of  the  partj^  managers  for  the 
speakenhip  in  the  fiffy-flftii  Gongiess.  The  pdblio  will  leooUeot  this 
giaotilemaa  as  one  of  the  politioiaas  who,  in  the  early  sunoMr,  pro- 
tested against  questioning  lb.  McEinley  about  hisyiews  on  Free 
Coinage.  When  the  llepubUoan  candidate  was  asked  to  say  whether 
be  still  adhered  to  his  former  speeches  in  favour  of  silver,  or  believed 
in  the  imjvirtancc  of  maintaining  the  g-old  standard,  General  Gros- 
venor declared  that  his  leader  eould  not  be  expected  to  dictati!  a 
policy  to  the  St.  Louis  (^tnventinn  ;  when  that  body  in  itvS  wi.sdom 
had  made  the  platform,  Mr.  McKinley  would  stand  on  it.  It  is  to 
a  statesman  whose  skill  is  shown  in  political  conundrums  of  this 
deserqition  that  theTictorioiis  Bepoblicans  now  propose  to  confide  the 
most  important  office  in  their  political  system  after  the  l^reai- 
denoy. 

If  we  may  judge  by  the  columns  of  the  papers  and  the  speeches 
and  letters  of  public  men,  the  silver  terror  will  be  completely  for- 
gotten by  the  main  body  of  the  party  before  the  inauguration  of 
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fbe  new  Braaidefiit  next  Ifavch.  Tlie  BepubUoans  will  decline  to 
think  of  what  may  happen  in  1900,  huft  irill  apply  themselves  with 
all  deipatoh  to  pass  aote  in  the  interest  of  various  sections  of  their 
supporters,  and  the  general  uncertainty  as  to  the  future  vriW  he 
indefinitely  prolonged.  Tliere  is  nothing  to  indicate  tJi.'it  the  pro- 
ff^'sional  politicians  of  the  Republican  party  have  learned  anything 
from  tlie  late  crisis.  Among  the  leaders  of  all  parties,  however,  its 
significance  has  not  been  overlooked.  How  serious  the  crisis  was  may 
he  judged  bcm  the  oolnnms  of  a  paper  like  the  JVoMm  four  days  before 
the  eleotaon.  **  One  cannot  find  a  hanker  or  hofflneas  man  who  wifl 
admit  a  doubt  of  Bryan's  defeat*  yet  on  all  hands  there  is  the 
soapenaeythe  holding  of  the  breath  till  November  4th."  Mr.  McKinley 
is  a  man  of  considerable  abilitv,  and  the  tenure  of  the  Presidencv  has 
sometimes  WTOuplit  marvellous  effects  in  develoj)ing  character.  Both 
Hayes  and  Gnrtield  surprised  their  countr>niion  by  the  qualities  which 
they  e^inced  wlien  in  occupation  of  the  White  House.  If  the  President- 
elect sliould  make  up  his  mind  to  choose  a  cabinet  on  his  own  lines  and 
to  declare  a  policy  in  comapondenoe  with  Ua  original  eetimate  of  hia 
Tictcry,  when  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Hanna,  a  policy  whicih  ahall  he  national 
rather  than  party,  he  will  not  only  aeoore  himaelf  a  funooa  plaoe  in 
history,  but  might  do  much  to  promote  that  prosperity  which  he 
promised  his  countrymen,  and  to  xaiae  the  ofaaiacter  of  his  pai-ty .  The 
great  reproach  of  this  political  organization  since  the  war,  lias  Ix  en  that 
vote  catching  was  the  one  idea  in  llie  minds  of  its  leaders.  Senator 
Sherman  has  practised  this  art  ff>r  forty  yeaxs  past,  and  has  pn^ached 
it  in  two  large  volumes  as  the  highest  outcome  of  modem  btutesuiau- 
ship.  All  the  best  men  of  the  Bepublioan  party  have  been  conadona 
d  the  want  among  their  leaden  of  backbone,  audi  aa  the  Adams,  for 
inataiioe,  boaatod  among  the  Whiga,  the  predeoesaon  of  the  Be- 
publicans.  It  was  the  independent  element  ci  the  Bepuhlican  party 
which  in  1884  rose  against  this  spirit  of  popularity  hunting,  and 
made  Cleveland  President.  It  is  a  similar  element  among  the 
Democrats  which,  in  189t»,  has  given  the  Presidency  to  McKinley, 

The  conditions  of  public  life  would  be  exceedingly  favourable  just 
now  for  the  effective  exercise  of  the  im{)ortaut  power  which  the 
Constitution  gives  to  the  President.  It  is  not  legislation  the  country 
ao  mnoh  waata  aa  zeat  The  deficit  will  diaappear  if  trade  is  not 
again  interfered  with,  and  if  estraTagance  in  adminiatntion  ia 
restrained.  President  Cleveland  aays,  "  I  heUeve  our  preaent  tariff 
law,  if  allowed  a  fair  opportimity,  will  in  the  near  future  yield  a 
revenue  which  with  reasonable  economy  will  overcome  all  deficien- 
cies." Any  show  of  inde]>endenoe  on  the  part  of  the  new  IVesident 
would  no  doubt  be  tiercely  resented  by  the  professional  lieiniblicans, 
but  it  is  not  usual  that  disa]t])ointnient  of  this  kind  produces  a  two- 
thirds  vote  against  a  i*resident  of  the  siime  party  as  that  to  which  the 
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majority  belong.  The  veto  power  would  remain  offici(tnt  diiring  the 
next  Congress,  whilst  in  debate  the  President  would  have  the  advan- 
tage of  support  from  the  National  Democmts.  Were  it  dear  that 
Ifr.  MeKmley  was  opposed  to  tariff  kgialatitnk,  the  time  ol  Gon<- 
gnm  would  be  avaikUe  for  a  oahn  diaoaflsion  ol  those  questions  of 
banking  and  currency,  lAich  remain  over  after  the  legislation  of 
Mr.  Cleveland.  Thej  are  not  party  questions  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  may  eease  to  l>e  discussed  on  party  lines  in  the 
Senate,  if  the  Silver  majority  there  is  ultimately  broken  np. 

The  cordiality  with  which  the  proposal  of  the  Indiana])oli8  Board 
of  Trade  has  been  received,  shows  that  an  important  j>ortion  of  the 
pttUio  is  sinoerelj  desirous  of  turning  the  Bryanite  Btruggle  to  good 
aooouit  Gfaambers  of  Commeroe  are  invited  to  fonn  a  Gongreas 
with  a  view  to  the  selection  of  a  Commisaion  speoiaUy  charged  to 
report  on  banking  and  currency.  It  is  hoped  that  men  of  soienoe 
and  judgment,  independent  of  politics,  may  lay  a  foundation  on 
which  Congress  should  be  called  on  to  build.  Work  of  this  kind 
Con^ss  might  deal  with  if  Tariil  were  postponed. 

It  may  seem  an  idle  dream  to  suggest  any  such  development  of 
character,  in  the  case  of  one  who,  like  the  IVesident  elect,  has  gone 
through  the  regular  mill  of  jmrty  work,  but  both  linooln  and  Garfield 
had  much  the  ssmedisooaraginganteoedents.  Tyler  was  a  still  more 
remarkaUe  instance  of  a  statesman  who,  coming  into  office  bj  a  series 
of  aocidents,  gave  an  interpretation  of  his  own  to  the  function  of  the 
IVesidency. 

Whatever  March  next  may  have  in  store  for  the  ITnion,  it  is 
evident  that  President  ( 'leveland  is  determiue<l  to  leave  the  ground 
oy)en  to  his  successor.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  new  I'resident,  in 
the  choice  of  a  policy,  \\-ill  Ix'  in  any  degree  hampered  by  the 
langiiage  of  his  predecessor.  The  special  characteristics  which  haye 
given  Grovar  (Sevdaiid  his  positicni  among  the  leaders  of  men  m 
this  generation,  were  never  better  eihibited  than  in  tiie  meeiage 
which  he  addressed  to  Congress  at  the  beginning  of  December. 

In  the  fierce  struggle  <^  the  last  election,  bis  tenure  of  office  pre- 
duded  him  from  taking  any  active  part,  but  throughout  the  electoral 
campaign  men  were  conscious  that  the  real  (question  was  the  wisdom 
of  the  polity  wliicli  Cleveland  alone  had  frankly  assorted.  All 
other  public  men  had  coiuicd  tlic  Silver  Party  in  one  fonn  or  another  or 
encouraged  the  hopes  of  the  advocates  of  inflation.  Mr.  Cleveland, 
from  his  first  appearance  in  national  politics,  urged  the  importance 
of  maintaining  the  standard  of  value,  and  reducing  the  super- 
abundant eanmej.  As  earij  as  1886,  in  his  first  menage  to 
Congress,  he  singled  out  this  question  as  the  one  which  transcended 
all  other  issues  before  the  Nation.  The  predecessors  of  Mr.  Bryan 
were  already  alluring  the  impovezisbed  voters  by  the  prospect  of  pay- 
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ing  deUs  in  a.  cheap  dlTer  dollar.  A  great  deal  of  the  meiaage  of 
Doeembw,  1885,  might  have  been  delivered  as  a  plat  form  speech  last 
Ootober.    "  Nothing  more  important,"  said  he,  "  than  the  preaent 

condition  of  yoiir  eiirrenoy  and  coinage  can  claim  yonr  attention.** 
He  denounced  the  concessions  made  to  the  silver  owTiers  up  to  that 
date.  The  Bland  Act  compelletl  tlie  Treasury  to  purchase  and  coin 
every  year  twenty-four  million  dollars  of  silver.  The  hoarding  of 
gold  had  eommenoed ;  the  apprehenaioii  whioh  the  puUic  felt  that 
tiie  flilTer  inteoreat  might  be  able  to  extort  further  conoeaaiona  in  the 
future,  waa  aheadj  crippling  natimal  enteipriae. 

"  Prosperity  heritates  vpon  onr  thzwhold  beeanw  of  tbe  dangers  and  uncevlaaii- 
tiesBurroutiding  this  question.   Capital  timidly  slirinks  from  trade,  and  invwton 

are  unwilling  to  take  tlie  chance  of  the  qneBtioiiablf  shape  in  which  their  money 
will  be  returned  to  them,  while  enterprise  halts  at  a  risk  against  which  care  and 
aagadoms  management  do  not  prateet. 

"Aa  a  neceasary  consequence  labour  lacks  employment,  and  suffering  and 
distress  are  vieited  upon  a  portion  of  our  fellow-citizens,  e!«pecially  entitled  to  the 
careful  consideration  ut'  those  charged  with  the  duties  uf  legislation.  No  interest 
appeala  to  ua  ao  atioi^y  §ot  a  aafe  and  alaUe  eonenqr  aa  tiie  vaat  amy  of  the 
unemplcqrad." 

Of  the  ailver  coinage,  he  aaid,**  it  iathe  oeaaeleaa  atream  that  threat- 
ens  to  OTerflow  the  land  that  canaea  fear  and  unoertainty."  TheadTan- 
tagea  of  the  cheap  dollar  had  been  ahready  held  out  in  many  South- 
ern and  Weatem  conatituenoiea. 

**  It  ianot  the  rieh  nortfie  mooey-lenden  alone  tbat  moat  aobmit  to  aoeh  read* 

jiistnient  enforced  by  the  Government  and  their  debtors,  the  pittance  of  the 
widow  and  the  orphan  and  the  incomes  of  helpless  beneficiaries  of  all  kinds  would 
be  disastrously  reduced.  The  depoeiton  in  Savings  Banks  and  in  other  institu- 
ttona  which  hold  in  tniat  the  moneya  of  the  poor,  when  their  little  aflciumilatioBa 
are  scaled  down  to  meet  the  now  onler  of  things?,  would  in  their  distress  painfully 
realise  the  delusion  of  the  promise  made  to  them,  that  plentiful  money  would 
improve  their  condition." 

With  the  altei-ntion  of  a  few  words  relating  to  legislation  wliich 
has  since  boeii  rejicaleil,  tlie  thirty-two  paragraphs  of  the  1880 
message  might  have  been  read  as  a  protest  against  the  Bryanite 
movement  What  Mr.  Cleveland  said  in  December^  1885,  he  con- 
tinued to  eay,  in  office  and  out  of  office,  ever  ainoe.  He  haa  ezdted 
many  animoaitiea,  but  all  thoughtful  Americana  feel  that  tiie  auoceaa 
of  the  advocate  of  the  gold  atandard  is  due  to  the  atand  made  for 
true  principlea  of  oorrency  by  the  late  leader  of  the  Demooratic 
party.  The  mass  of  his  party,  who  were  so  proud  of  their  new- 
found chief  in  1884,  have  rejected  him,  but  liis  pohtieal  opponents 
who,  up  to  last  summer,  liad  been  the  tools  of  the  silver  miners,  and 
always  obsequious  in  cuiu:ting  their  favo\m<,  have  adopted  Mr.  Tlevi^- 
land's  policy.  For  the  first  time  since  the  eurrenoy  complications 
xaaulting  from  the  civil  vror,  a  Preeident  haa  been  eleoled  on  theiaaue 
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of  maintaining  the  gold  standanl.  It  is  evident  to  ovorv  observer 
tt^at  the  fact  of  Major  McKinley  being  sent  to  the  White  House 
pledge<l  to  resist  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  is  the  direct  reeidt  of 
Mr.  Cleveland's  steadfastness  in  former  years. 

CongresB  xefoMd  him  tha  help  he  asked  duzing  hit  fint  Preodenq^, 
and  the  oountiy  adopted  tiie  theory  of  hiB  opponentB  that  high  tariff 
would  stay  the  ebbing  tide  of  prosperity.  In  1880-91  there  vas  a 
brief  spnrt  of  prosperity.  The  failure  of  hanests  in  other  parts  of 
the  world  gave  the  agriculturist  some  respite,  but  the  general  decline 
oontinue<l.  The  di-streas  culminated  in  the  panic  of  lH!»;i.  Against 
the  consequence  of  that  disaster  President  Cleveland  lias  been 
struggling  ever  since.  Now  the  battle  which  he  foresaw  tJiirteen 
years  ago  has  been  fought  and  won  by  the  men  who  have  borne  the 
■tandazd  which  he  flxat  unfiuled  in  defenoe  ci  publio  orediL  The 
SQverites,  inalead  of  holding  the  halaaoe  between  tihe  two  polttioal 
parties  as  they  did  onoe  1875,  making  use  d  eaohin  torn,  have  sus- 
tained a  signal  defeat.  The  party  in  which  they  suddenly  gained 
ascendency  has  been  shattered,  whilst  the  Republicans,  who  were  so 
long  their  obsequious  allies,  have  been  fonnally  pledged  to  resist  free 
coinage.  No  sooner  was  the  battle  over  than  tlie  y)rosj>prity  which 
the  President  warned  the  public  could  not  be  expected  whilst  this 
question  remained  open,  at  once  reappeared. 

In  such  oiroumBtances  the  concluding  annual  message  of  his  seoond 
ndministratioai  would,  to  most  men,  have  been  a  strong  temptation. 
It  was  an  opportunity  for  scathing  denunciation  of  the  poMtieoans, 
against  whose  rashness  and  ignomnoe  he  had  so  long  struggled,  lor 
imposing  duties  on  his  successors,  perlia]is  exacting  pledges  from 
them.  For  the  political  orator,  for  the  solf-conscious  demagogue 
such  a  position  would  have  had  irresistible  allurenientp.  Mr. 
Cleveland  makes  no  specific  allusion  to  the  struggle  through 
"which  the  country*  has  ]>assed.  He  repeats  on  currency,  banking, 
and  tariff  the  recommeudalious  which  he  has  already  made  to  so 
many  prerious  Gbngresses.  With  a  BepnUimn  majority  in  the 
House  and  a  SilTerite  majority  in  the  Senate  no  useful  legisktion 
oould  be  eqwoted  tiiis  ssssion,  and  he  leaTss  it  to  Mr.  IColSnley  and 
his  £riends  to  say,  when  they  assume  office  next  March  with  a  new 
Congress,  what  legislaticm  their  pledges  and  the  condition  of  publio 
affairs  demand. 

On  one  subject  it  was  possible  that  the  expiring  Congr&ss  might  do 
mischief.  Tlie  excitement  of  the  publi<'  mind  over  the  struggle 
in  Cuba  made  a  discussion  of  that  question  acceptable  to  the  press 
and  to  politieians.  For  a  long  time  foreign  aAiiiza  haye  been  Ihe 
lefnge  of  members  of  Cbngress  who  oould  not  sse  their  way  very 
clearly  in  home  aftois.  They  vary  the  old  maxim,  When  in  doubt 
play  trumps."  When  the  party  outlook  is  olouded,  they  start  a 
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foreipu  |K)licy.  Althougli  tlie  Ivepublicnn  ticket  won  in  November 
and  by  a  large  jK)piilar  majority,  this  victory  was  achieved  under  the 
flag  ui  Mr.  Cleveland,  and  in  a  large  number  of  States,  hj  the  votes 
of  hiflpenoiul  adherents.  Both  the  oonslitutioii  of  the  BepoUioaa 
leadenhip  in  the  future  and  Ihev  polioy  on  all  other  queetums  except 
that  of  free  silver,  are  matters  of  uncertainty,  and  will  probably 
remain  so  until  the  inauguration  of  Major  McKinley.  In  such  a 
state  of  things  there  might  be  oonsiderable  danger  that  aspinints 
doubtful  of  their  duo  recognition  might  make  Cuba  the  stalking-horse 
of  tlieir  ambition.  Ac  cordingly,  the  main  part  of  the  message  is 
devoted  to  a  dispassionate  examination  of  this  subject.  The  public 
are  invited  to  consider  in  various  aspects  the  relations  of  contending- 
peitaes  m  Cuba,  of  the  Spanish  ])eopIe  towards  this  remnant  of  their 
tnns-Aibuitic  Eminre»  of  the  oontagnous  Ameriosn  population,  their 
dispositian  to  meddle  in  a  struggle  so  near  their  diores  and  in  which 
the  incapacity  of  either  party  to  arrive  at  a  decisive  result  is  so  con- 
spicuous. He  tells  Congress  that  he  has  suggested  to  Spain  to  propose 
a  system  of  autonomy,  and  has  authorised  that  Government  to  offer 
the  guarantee  of  the  Ignited  States  for  the  cam'ing  out  by  Spain  of 
any  arrangement  wliicli  n)ay  be  made.  Tliis  proposjil,  he  thinks,  was 
not  altogether  "  unwelcome  to  the  Spanish  Government.'* 

It  is  admitted  that  the  Oabons  resident  in  the  States  aid  their 
rebellious  oountaTmen  by  **  aots  whieh  the  spirit  of  our  institutions 
and  the  tenure  of  our  laws  do  not  pennit  to  be  made  the  subject  oi 
criminal  prosecutions/*  In  another  passage  he  is  still  more  ezphoit  UL 
confessing  the  shortcomings  of  his  oountxymen  in  their  observance  of 
the  duties  of  neutrality.  "  The  insurgents  are  undoubtedly  encouraged 
and  supported  by  the  wide-spread  syni]iathy  of  the  people  of  tliis 
country,  who  always  instinctively  fct  l  lV>r  every  struggle  for  better 
and  freer  government,  and  this,  in  the  ease  of  the  more  adventurous 
and  restless  elements  of  our  population,  leads,  in  too  many  instances, 
to  aotive 'personal  participaticn  in  the  ocmtest"  This  is  piaotioany  a 
confessian  that,  siuh  is  the  oonstitutioa  of  the  United  Ststes,  that 
Power  cmn  afford  other  nations  no  guarantee  that  it  will  discharge  its 
international  duties  to  its  neighbours.  Such  a  declaration,  made  so 
dispassionately,  deserves  clos*-  attention  at  a  time  when  it  is  proposed 
that  our  Gnv<^mment  should  establish,  in  conjimction  witli  the  United 
States,  new  madiiuery  for  settling  international  questions. 

"Wliatever  we  may  think  of  the  glimpse  whieh  this  docimient  gives 
us  of  American  public  opinion  in  regard  to  international  relations, 
it  is  in  effect  a  powerful  appeal  to  Spain  to  get  the  difficulty  over 
with  her  rebellious  subjects  as  &st  as  poedble.  On  the  other  hand  it 
will  stay  the  wheels  of  Congress  during  the  nest  coiq»le  of  months,  the 
time  when  there  might  be  danger  of  finding  two-thirds  majorities 
ready  to  pass  extreme  resolutions  befora  there  was  any  govenunent 
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m  office  qualified  to  aooept  nepooBLbflify  for  oanying  them  into  effeot 
It  u  ft  deoleration  to  Spain  that  as  long  as  he  remains  in  office  he  will 
adhere  to  the  policy  of  formal  neutrality  which  he  ho^  maintained 
since  the  heginning  of  the  struggle,  but  he  admits  tliat  his  efforts  in 
that  (lireotion  do  not  go  very  far.  He  adds  that  a  time  may  come  when 
no  efforts  will  be  made  at  all.  We  need  not  stop  to  inquire  what 
amount  of  damages  estimated  on  the  principles  of  the  Alabama 
award  Spain  would  be  entitled  to,  were  she  able  to  bring  the  eivil 
war  to  a  oompleto  tenninalioii  and  eiaefc  lepaiation  from  the  Union. 

The  only  part  of  the  addieai  whu^  has  any  direct  importanoe  for 
foreign  countries  is  the  formal  statement  as  to  the  intereet  of  the 
Union  in  tlie  oontingeiit  remainder  of  Cuba.  "  Whatever  circum- 
stances arise,  our  policy  and  interests  constrain  us  to  object  to  the 
acquisition  of  the  island  or  interferenoe  in  its  control  by  any  other 
Power."  Such  a  claim  could  not  be  accepted  by  foreign  nations 
without  doing  WTong  to  several  States  interested  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  of  which  the  liepublic  of  Mexico  is  not  the  least.  Were 
Goba  independent  of  Spain  ik  might  very  possibly  anit  her  to  seek 
strength  and  podtion  in  the  world  by  union  with  a  kindred  and  pro- 
groesiTe  people,  aodi  as  the  Meneaae  under  their  present  government 
promise  to  he,  and  international  law  would  not  justify  the  United 
Statee  in  combating  any  such  arrangement. 

On  the  subject  of  Venezuela,  a  tone  of  reserve  and  mcMlemtion  is 
maintained.  His  message  of  December  1 7th,  IS9-),  has  been  severely 
criticised  both  in  this  ( uuntry  and  in  the  States.  The  international 
bearings  of  this  message  and  Mr.  Olney's  despatch  of  July,  1895, 
have  heen  dieowMd  by  the  present  writer  in  another  pkoe.*  The 
Biitiah  Government  answered  the  daims  of  the  Seoretaryof  Stato  in  a 
memoffaUe  despatch  of  Novembw  following»in  whieh  the  Olney  doe- 
trine  has  been  disposed  of  for  ever.  In  the  oommimi rations  which  have 
einoe  passed  between  the  two  Foreign  Offices  at  Washington  and 
I»ndon,  England  has  authorised  the  United  States  to  inform 
Venezuela  thut  the  right  of  ( ireat  Britain  to  lands  east  of  the  Schom- 
burgk  line  may  be  submitted  to  arbitration  on  condition  that  proof  of 
occupancy  of  any  territory  claimed  on  either  side  of  the  line  for  fifty 
years  diall  be  recognised  by  tho  arbitration  as  constituting  an  inde> 
leaahle  title  to  snoh  tenitoiy.  Very  absurd  statemMitB  were  onrrmt 
towards  the  end  of  November  about  a  tieaty  between  this  eountry  and 
the  United  States.   There  is  no  such  treaty. 

In  the  course  of  the  negotiations  the  foreign  ministers  of  the  two 
nations  have  drafted  a  tn^aty  which  the  United  States  Government 
undertakes  to  recommend  for  adoption  by  Venezuela,  with  wliora 
£ngland  has  at  present  no  diplomatic  relations.     The  President 
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nunticniB  flu§  aoooid  of  tiie  two  goveammentt,  and  adds  tint  ao  jmlf 

and  lur  is  the  proposal  the  anent  of  Yenesnela  is  confidently  expected. 

He  reaneitB  liis  well-knowTi  opinions  against  high  duties,  and* 
nrg^es  once  mon  the  neoessity  for  refonn  in  ounrencr^  and  the  qrston  • 

of  banking : — 

'*The  day  of  H<>nsible,  Hound,  financial  methods  will  not  dawn  upon  us  until 
the  Ooyerament  abaadnns  the  banking  business  and  the  accumulation  of  funds, 
and  oonflnes  iti  monetary  opentions  to  tiie  teoeipt  ct  the  monegr  oontrilrated 
hj  the  })eople  for  its  mpport  and  to  the  eatpenditmo  of  snbh  money  for  the 
people's  benefit." 

It  has  been  asBinned  siiu  p  the  delivery  of  the  President's  message 
that  the  last  menage  of  a  Presidential  term  it  gmerally  of  a  formal 

dppoription.  There  is  no  fomidation  for  any  mch  theory.  This 
concluding  iittcranco  is  often  a  jiarty  manifesto  of  the  most  stirring 
kind.  At  tlie  close  of  his  first  Presidency,  after  the  election  of  General 
Harrison,  Mr.  Cleveland  sent  Congress  a  message  which  is  one  of 
the  most  vigorous  he  ever  wrote. 

Then  can  be  no  gnater  oontnwt  than  the  general  tone  of  the 
leoent  message  and  that  which  he  addressed  to  tiie  Fiftieth  OongresBy 
in  Deoemher,  1888.  Then  he  distanetiy  challenged  the  incoming 
administration  to  carry  out  reforms  in  tariff  and  currenc}'  of  whiolh 
he  urged  the  indispensable  character.  The  fall  of  the  Republican 
party  in  1890  was  the  direct  conse<]uence  of  their  disrecriird  of  his 
sinnmons.  On  the  present  occaf^ion  he  makes  it  once  mort^  clear  that 
his  currency  policy  has  been  in  no  way  affected  by  the  jtoliti(^l 
hurricaue  of  the  autumn,  but  he  makes  no  assumption  against  the 
policy  of  his  snooessor,  and  the  leason  for  this  leserve  is  ohviona. 
The  Bepublicans  hare  won  as  champions  of  the  gold  standaid,  as 
opponents  of  the  free  ooinageof  silver.  Were  it  possible  for  fliem  to 
oondnot  their  administration  on  this  broad  principle  they  would  be  in 
a  position  to  claim  the  support  of  Mr.  Cleveland  and  his  friends. 
There  is  not  a  line  in  the  messap-e  which  disputes  their  title  to 
national  confidence,  if  only  they  will  tr\'  to  deserve  it.  His  guarded 
reference  tf)  the  tarilf  is  not  an  argument  for  genenil  rednrtion  of 
duties  such  as  he  has  m'ged  more  than  once  ;  it  is  practically  a  plea 
for  letting  the  present  duties  alone.  The  deficit  is  <Hi«»iiiAwg 
steadQj  and  will,  if  the  present  improvement  in  business  continnes, 
very  diortiy  disappear,  but  its  eziBtonoe  is  the  stock  argument  of 
those  who  would  commit  ^fajor  MoKiidey  and  his  cabinet  to  a  tariff 
campaign.  On  the  subject  of  this  deficit  the  President  indulges  in 
no  taimts.  He  refrains  from  reminding  the  Congress  that  last  session 
they  overriilfil  Iutu  nud  his  ministers,  and  odded  to  the  estimates 
^.")(»,OU(>,(t()() ;  tli;i<  their  last  act  in  June  Avas  to  jiass,  in  spite  of  his 
eloquent  remonstrance,  a  jiublic  works  bill,  entailing  the  expenditure 
of  J20,000,000  a  year  for  the  next  four  yean. 
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The  real  questiou  of  the  future  is  how  for  recent  experience  niBy 
rouse  the  Bepublican  leaders  to  break  those  evil  traditions  which  have 
been  common  to  the  wealthy  men  of  both  parties.  For  two  genera- 
tions much  has  lx>oii  heard  of  the  abstention  of  the  best  men  from 
politital  life.  Many  of  our  American  friends  paraded  their  con- 
tempt for  politics.  They  were  always  confident  of  being  able  to 
haj  ilie  iNMMt.  Ur.  GlevslBiid's  policy  an  the  oontraiy  has  been 
the  insbnotioii  of  the  mnniwii  The  iroalthy  memben  of  the  Demo- 
cowtio  party  did  not  ezpeot  to  win  the  hut  eleotion,  and  ihey  took  no 
pains  about  it.  It  was  not  until  Mr.  Cleveland's  spirited  appeal  was 
published  in  the  iVinr  York  Worhl,  June  17tfa»  that  some  of  them 
consentwl  to  give  up  their  holiday  in  Europe  and  attend  at  (Jliit-ago. 
It  was  then  too  late,  and  the  party  managers  took  up  with  the  people 
who  were  willing  to  Fupply  funds  and  a  chance  of  victory.  Which  of 
these  two  policies,  buying  the  bosses  or  labouring  among  the  humbler 
ranks  of  the  people,  is  the  most  praotioal,  it  \s  not  for  foreigners 
living  under  a  differant  form  of  govenment  to  aaj,  but  there  can  be 
no  queelion  which  ie  the  moet  manly  and  the  most  coonstent  with  the 
theory  of  Amerioan  imtitationB. 

The  importance  of  rousing  business  men  to  take  their  share  in 
politics  was  the  theme  of  an  interesting  letter  which  Mr.  Cleveland 
addressed  recently  to  tlie  Clinmber  of  (^ommerce  of  New  York. 
These  counsels  deserve  the  more  consideration  because  tlie  President 
never  belonged  to  the  professional  politicians.  He  took  his  part  in 
public  questions  and  always  made  his  mark.  But  until  recent  years 
he  was  mainly  occupied  with  the  punoit  of  a  laborious  professioii. 

The  BepuUiflan  party  have,  we  believe,  plenty  of  such  men  within 
their  ranks  if  Mr.  MoTfinley  shows  my  disposition  to  lift  adminis- 
tration out  ol  the  ordinary  professional  grooves.  Mr.  MeKinley 
proved  last  summer  that  he  had  the  gift  of  being  able  to  keep  his 
own  ooimsels,  and  it  is  exceedingly  improbable  that  he  will  iudvdge 
public  curiosity  by  divulging  his  plans  imtil  the  time  of  his  inaiiiriira- 
tion  dniws  near.  Then  it  may  become  known  whether  the  Iiepul)li(  aii 
leaders  arc,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Eckels,  suthciently  strong  of  pur- 
pose and  coniageous  of  aotioii "  to  take  fdl  advantage  of  the  recent 
oonvolsum  and  to  remodel  the  Republican  party  on  broad*  national 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Fortmohtly  Kkview. 

PROF.  KAY  LANKESTEU  AND  MR.  HERBERT  SPENCER 

In  the  controversy  between  Prof.  Lankester  and  Mr.  Reid,  my  namA  crops 
up  in  several  connections.  Such  mentions  of  it  as  ooncem  matten  of 
opinion  I  p«88  over ;  Imt  there  is  one  mention  of  it  whn^  eoneeniB  amatter 
01  fact,  and  about  thi^^  I  fed  obh'ged  to  say  something  since  it  has  the 
tacit  implication  that  I  make  uiitrustwoithy  statements. 

In  the  Fortnightly  Revie\\-  for  Septeml>er  Prof.  Lankester  says  of 
Mr.  Reid : — **  He  attribntes  to  Mr.  Adam  Sedgwick  views  which  that 
gentleman  has  never  propounded,  apparently  because  he  has  only  read 
Mr.  Sedgwick  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Spencer  "  (p.  416). 

Nearly  all  readers  will  underBtand  this  statement  to  imply  that,  either 
by  positive  or  negative  defect  of  quotation,  I  have  misled  Mr.  Reid  respect- 
ing Mr.  Sedgwick's  1>elief.  There  is  the  same  implication  in  the  following 
passage  contained  in  Prof.  Laukester's  letter  published  in  your  last 
number : — "  Mr.  Reid  notices  mystatement  that  he  has  attributed  views  to 
Mr.  Adam  Sedgwick,  which  that  gentleman  has  not  enunciated  ;  and  my 
inference  that  he  has  not  read  Mr.  Sedgwick's  works,  but  only  the  quota- 
tions of  him  by  Ifr.  Herbert  Spencer.'' 

Few;  if  any,  will  fail  to  dmv  the  inference  that  I  have,  either  by  in- 
accuracy or  insufficiency,  misrepresented  Mr.  Sedgwick.  To  show  that 
this  is  not  the  case  I  have  appealed  to  Mr.  Sedgwick  himself,  and  he  has 
iJlowed  me  to  say  that  my  quotations  "are  accurate  and  clearly  represent 
my  (his)  views."  And  he  adils  : — "Yon  use  thorn  to  support  a  position 
which,  as  appears  from  the  pass^os  quoted,  I  also  hold." 

'WMe  thinking  it  needful  thus  to  state  the  facts  to  prevent  misappre- 
hensions, I  do  not  wish  to  imply  that  Prof.  Lankester  intended  to  convey 
the  meaning  which  most  will  read  into  his  words.  The  error  was 
doubtless  one  of  inadvertence.  He  did  not  see  that  bis  indication  of 
Mr.  Reid's  inaeeoraoies  was  nude  in  sueh  way  as  to  implicate  me. 

HmtBucr  Spimoir. 


'^  ^*  Prof.  Lankester,  to  whom  the  above  letter  has  been  shown,  desires 
me  to  state  that  he  had  no  wish  to  implicate  Mr.  Herbert  Sj>encer  in  the 
controversy.  The  inference  which  he  drew  from  the  quotations  referred 
to  was  not  that  Mr.  Spencer  had  made  an  '  untrustworthy  state- 
ment," but  that  Mr.  Reia  had  not  read  Mr.  Sedgwick's  original  state- 
ments.—(Ed.  R.) 


\*  J%€  Sditar  of  DUt  Beritw  dm  net  imi§rkdb$  U  r^hsm  miy  Mamter^t, 

It  is  advisable  tiuU  artieks  sent  h  ik$  SMhr  Aould  be  type-unitten. 
1^  sending  <^  a  prorf  is  no  gmroMlM  of  ike  aeeq^ame 
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THE  HANB-WBITINa  ON  THE  WALL. 

**  Tour  miafortimes  are  beginning  too  early.  For  the  first  tliree 
years  things  with  a  (iovernraent  should  go  fairly  well.  The  third 
year  there  shouhl  be  mistakes.  Tlie  fourth  year  tlie  country  should 
ixud  tliey  are  mistakes.  Early  in  the  fifth  year  shuuld  come  the 
aaaih.'*  This  was  the  normal  routine  for  Administrations  prescribed 
liy  Lord  Beanonsfidd  when  oonTening  with  a  penonal  aoquaintanoe 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  1880  oomtination.  A  Cabinet,  one  of  whose 
leading  members,  in  his  plaoe  in  Parliament,  contemptuously  dismisses 
any  reference  to  Lord  Beaconsfield's  authority  with  the  remark  that  he 
is  dead,  is  not  likely  to  diseoveir  practical  wisdom  in  that  statesman's 
wortls.  Ix)rd  Salisbury,  however,  must  know  from  oxj)erieneo  that  Mr. 
l)isir.ieli*s  conversational  predictions,  however  lightly  they  were  treated 
at  the  time,  had  an  unpleasant  knack  of  coming  true.  If  the  reverses 
of  the  liberals  during  the  early  'eighties  were  alarmingly  premature, 
triiat  is  the  mond  to  be  drawn  from  the  anbeirasBment  which,  on  the 
em  of  the  first  seasion  in  the  eady  months  of  the  seoond  or  third  jear 
of  the  Salisbuxj  Calnnet,  press  upon  its  members  from  evezy  side  ? 
The  winding^np  ci  the  countij-house  season ;  the  social,  casually  the 
political,  preparations  for  the  season  in  town  ;  entertainments  without 
end  to  Mr.  It.  W.  E.  Middleton  as  the  ])arty  organizer  of  victory 
jmst,  present,  and  to  come ;  these  are  the  occupations  to-day  of 
Ministers,  leaving  them  little  time  to  heed  the  words  of  warning  wisdom 
which,  were  he  to  revisit  the  earth,  the  spiiit  of  l)israeli,  as  the 
creator  of  ktter-dfty  Conservatism,  would  surely  sound  in  the  ear  of 
statesmen  who  during  the  recess  have  caused  popular  platforms  to 
ring  with  muhial  panegyrics  on  their  noUe  selves*  Sometimes  a  more 
plaintive  note  has  been  struck ;  a  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  an 
Under  Secretary  of  Strife,  has  asked  for  public  pity  on  the  unmanage- 
able size  of  the  greatest  majority  on  record. 

Xo  corrective  to  this  surfeit  of  reciprocal  praise  has  yet  appeared. 
Public  opinion  swniingly  does  Lut  echo  the  praises  whirh  the  sul)jet,'ts 
of  them  are  the  iii-st  to  lead  off  in  chorus.  It  was  creditable  to  the 
patriotism  of  the  English  press  that  the  moreniMit  towards  the  dis- 
ruption  of  the  monarchy  by  the  sererBnce  of  Ireland,  should  have 
been  tiie  agnal  to  merge  all  di&rences  in  a  common  resistance. 
Soflh  patriotio  loyalty,  however,  is  not  without  some  disadvantages. 

TOL.  IXI.  N.8.  M 
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The  power  which,  in  the  legislation  following  the  first  lieform  Act, 
the  Times  began  usefully  to  exercise,  oeased  to  be  its  exclunve  pre- 
rogative direotly  ihe  repeal  of  tiie  p^per  duty  promoted  any  eflEeotiTe 
oompetition  with  the  older  sheet.  The  oootiol  itself,  however,  was 
only  distzibuted  over  a  wider  area ;  the  funoticm  was  not,  as  is  the 
case  now,  entirely  in  abeyance.  With  scarcely  an  excepti<m,  the 
intelligence  and  ability  of  English  jonmalism  are  to-day,  as  since 
188G  they  have  boon,  the  allies  of  the  repnant  party.  Even  from  the 
weekly  press,  long  tlie  homo  of  literary  iinicpendeuce,  all  show  of 
superiority  to  paily  ties  has  gone  out  of  date.  One  of  these  journals 
had,  by  years  of  capable  independence,  enjoyed  a  Tvorthy  reputation 
for tddllln  the  analysis  of  pohtioal  chamoier  and  philosophic  insight 
into  the  less  obvious  tendency  of  events*  Formerly  its  idol  was 
Mr.  Gladstone;  to-day,  with  a  leif-snnender  greater  than  was 
bestowed  on  its  former  divinity,  its  passive  homage  is  poured  at  tlie 
feet  of  those  who  are  supposed  to  constitute  the  inner  Cabinet,  led 
for  the  most  part  by  Idr.  Arthur  Balfour. 

*'  This  IB  true  taste,  and  whoso  says  'tis  not 
Is  ooward,  idiot,  liar,  ooocoomb,  aot" 

At  St.  Stephen's  the  First  Lord  snube  an  inopportune  querist,  or 
acquaints  the  assembly  with  his  anangemenAB  for  tiie  eonduot  of  a  Bill, 

or  for  the  sequences  of  a  Session ;  "  what  over-awing  dignity  in 
manner,  oombiiD-d  with  what  alluring  lightness  of  touch ;  what  steel- 
like strength  of  grip,  covered  by  what  velvety  softness  of  glove  ;  what 
sublime  command  of  statesmanlike  business,  allied  with  what 
irresistible  jjjace  of  utterance  "  I  The  sjime  statesman,  at  a  jironnoial 
meeting,  delivers  a  little  lecture  to  an  association  of  (,'hristian  young 
men ;  "  what  winning  suppleness  of  relaxation  from  heroic  heights 
to  the  lowly  level  ot  ocnumon  humanilj  "  t  Tnnaed  author,  the  same 
idol  xeaUy  vezy  neatly  compresses  into  a  manageable  manual  all  the 
best  things  said  by  the  great  of  every  age,  himself  included,  about  the 
superhuman  authorship  of  the  Universe.  Here,  indeed,  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  younger  generation,  on  whom  there  has  fallen  the 
mantle  of  the  latest  editor  of  Butler,  such  as  he  was  before  faction 
had  monopolised  what  Providence  meant  for  theology.  Even  the 
other  seven-day  print  that  long  enjoyed  just  credit  for  its  irapartially 
searching  criticisms,  and  that  during  the  Prince  Consort's  lifetime  was 
noted  by  that  very  disoriminating  judge  to  surpass  all  Rnglish 
journals  in  its  knowledge  of  foreign  poUtics,  has  now  dropped  its 
historio  part.  It  has  been,  to  quote  TiWi  expnmaa  abcmt  Fox, 
"  under  the  wand  of  the  magician."  For  an  analogy  to  enable  one  to 
realise  the  transformation  which  has  come  over  the  weekly  press,  we 
must  imagine  that  in  one  of  thp  most  fateful  of  Greek  tragedies,  the 
chorus,  instead  of  speaking  or  singing  like  the  ideal  of  a  well-informed 
and  impartial  spectator — instead  of  warning  the  protagonists  of  the 
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play  in  tho  hour  of  their  triumph  against  tho  Xomosis  which  surely 
waits  on  excpssivo  insnlonee  and  on  ovorwooning  prosperity — should 
change  ita  traditional  tone,  and  assure  the  prewut  favourites  of  fortune 
that  aU  the  OBntkms  whiob  preTiously  it  may  have  uttered  as  to 
aobiiety  ci  language  and  himiility  of  demeaaoar,  wero  weak  omi- 
MMMdu  to  a  Ftondenoe  m&Bt  non-eodstenty  or  pledged  uiifoiniil j  to 
he  on  the  Btrongest  side. 

These  are  the  oonsiderations  which  do  not  80  much  excnae  as 
f-omivel  all  critics  who  are  well  disposed  to  the  present  Administra- 
tion, to  say,  in  its  best  interests,  a  few  wwds  us  to  the  point  which 
!3kfimst«r8  have  now  reached,  as  well  as  on  the  prospect  that  without 
depressing  its  spirits  should  wholesomely  tend  to  tenjper  its  jollity. 
The  fayourable  reoeption  thus  far  given  in  the  United  States  to  the 
AiUttBtion  Treaty  with  this  ooontry,  may,  of  oovrse,  be  daimed  as 
of  liapi^  anguij  for  the  Session  witii  vfaoBe  opening  it  neeily  eom- 
sides.  But,  aput  from  the  hnmUuig  huA  tiiat,  in  politios,  the  only 
gratitude  known  is  tibe  antioipation  of  coming  benefits,  the  reasons 
why  the  latest  annoimosment  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  is 
not  likely  to  do  the  Government  of  the  day  any  frcsli  jjood  are  so 
self-evident  as  scarcely  to  nee<l  enumeration.  The  Venezuela  scare 
was  as  severe  while  it  lasted  as  it  was  su<lden.  The  strain  began  to 
xelax  many  months  ago.  The  situation  bocume  familiar;  with 
iuniUaiity  the  danger  seemed  to  disappear.  It  was  leeoBeoted  that 
other  tenitorial  diapotes  with  our  kinsmen  beyond  sea  earlier  in  the 
present  leign,  that,  for  example,  about  the  Oregon  boondsvy  (1845), 
had  been  at  first  sight  more  formidable,  that  the  Trent  affair  and  the 
seizure  of  MasQSi  and  Slidell  in  1861  were  full  of  perils  far  graver 
than  those  suggested  by  a  Southern  llepublic  and  rangin?  them- 
selves along  the  Schomburgk  liine.  In  this  way  the  relief  and  natis- 
fa<'tion,  that  the  success  in  the  present  negotiations  ought  to  have 
elicited,  had  been  largely  dis*X)unted  before  the  news  formally 
arrived.  Whatever  personal  credit  for  the  happy  ending  of  this 
inmdent  may  be  dne  to  Lord  Salisbuy  will,  of  eouree,  not  be 
denied  him  by  the  nation  whioh  reeognises  his  great  alnUties,  and 
sometimes,  almost  against  evidence,  believes  in  his  good  intentions. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  will  not  T>e  forgotten  that  this  latest  instance  of 
the  settlement  of  international  differences  in  the  law  court  instead  of  on 
the  battlefield,  is  the  last  link  in  a  long  chain  of  experiences,  the  first  in 
which  was  for^rcd  long  ago,  ami  is,  indeed,  but  the  latest  instance  of 
the  evolution,  whose  authorship  can  scarcely  be  claimed  by  any  indi- 
vidnaL  As  was  shown  lately  in  an  article  on  this  subject  in  this 
Beview,^  the  sabstitation  of  srbiixalian  for  the  sword  is  the  ontoome 
of  those  humane  impulses,  wfaoee  develq>ment  is  part  of  the  monl 
history  of  our  epoch.  Nor  can  any  in^vidual,  however  beneficent, 
olaim  to  have  tsken  in  them  more  Hum  an  instrumental  part. 
(I)  8m  VoKtnamra  Bstmr,  Dw«mlMr»  Attfoto :  **  Tlw  WotUng  «f  iaVUMiaa.** 
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On  ihai  diplomacj,  for  whuh  tlie  head  of  the  Qovoniiiitiii  k  mora 
imniediately  mponriUe,  the  national  Tordiot  ia  still  bald  ddibeiaialy 

in  Buspenfie  for  lack  of  kuowledge  enough  on  which  to  base  an  opinion. 
Hara  liOld  Salisbury  baa  been  treated  not  only  with  justice,  but  ^nth 
a  generosity  unstinted  even  to  credulity.  Only  when  the  Blue  Books, 
that  will  doubtless  bo  the  c'arly  births  of  tlie  coming  session,  have 
been  mastered,  shall  wo  be  in  a  position  to  pron(»unco  what,  as  director 
of  our  international  relations,  the  Foreign  Secretary  has  done  or  has 
failed  to  do.  He  has,  it  is  said,  kept  Buglaud,  and  with  it  Europe, 
onto!  war.  At  what  a  ooat  P  utba  question  aakad  by  plain  and  not 
nunlndly  emotional  dtiaens  of  the  Empiie.  If  anything  oonld  have 
lednoed  toaeiothesaleof  tiie  "Rnglish  newBpapen,it  would  have  been 
the  tedioudj  dismal  forebodings  on  the  part  of  their  readoi-s  that  the 
sheets  when  opened,  would  only  disoloee  fresh  horrors  of  mutilated 
and  massacred  Christians  in  Anatolia  one  day  and  iu  Crete  the  next. 
The  only  relief  to  this  repulsive  story,  tontinuetl  daily  tliroughout 
two  years,  has  been  the  o(  (  asioual  irun\  of  the  news  that  Abdul  the 
Sensitive  is  gravely  hurt  ut  the  aspersions  cast  on  his  moral  character 
by  the  Ambosaadon  of  the  great,  but  the  peEfeoQy  impotent^ 
Fowen.  While  it  is  possible  that  Ministers  may  soon  be  able,  by 
chapter  and  Terae,  to  oonvinoe  Farliamenty  and  through  it  the 
oountzy»  that  at  no  point  since  they  have  been  in  power  would  it 
have  been  possible  for  England  to  take  the  initiative  in  practically 
interposing  to  put  down  the  abominations  without  the  moral  certainty 
of  involving  this  country,  A^  ithout  allies,  in  a  general  war,  tlio  burden 
of  proof  rests  upon  those  who  have  at  <lilfer('nt  stages  iiiciv  or  less 
explicitly  advanced  that  argument ;  nor  with  anything  short  of 
actual  demonstration  will  the  country  be  satisfied.  Thus,  it  will 
be  neoessar}'  for  the  Galanet  to  dispose  of  the  saas  made  oat  by 
the  Opposition  in  £EtTOur  of  trying  Ifr.  Gladstone's  expedient  of 
sequertrating  the  tribute  to  the  Porte  at  Smyrna.  A  step  in  that 
direction  proved  effective  just  a  quarter  of  a  oentoiy  ago.  It  waa- 
followed  by  peace  then.  Tliose  who  have  condemned  such  an 
expedient  now  will  bo  ('X|)e<ted  to  denionstrato,  first,  its  innate 
unsuitableiU'SH  to  the  more  recent  conjuncture;  scrondly,  the  grounds 
for  the  beliei  that  its  adoption  would  have  proved  the  signal  for  & 
rupture  of  the  peace  of  the  world  now. 

ICniitevs  must  await  ahaip  oritiflism  on  thsir  foreign  policy  when 
Parliament  meets.  Again  thote  is  reason  to  bdieve  that  the  grouping 
of  the  great  Powera  has  within  the  last  few  weeks  undergone  consider- 
able modifioation,  and  that  a  new  three-cornered  undOTstanding 
between  France-,  with  of  oourse  Itussia  and  Austria,  may  afEeot  the 
Triple  Alliance  itself. 

Shovdd  thisjiroveto  be  the  case  it  obviously  involves  a  rujiture  in 
the  continuity  of  England's  foreign  policy  as  puT-sued  hy  successive 
Secretaries  of  State,  even  since  non-intervention  and  peace  became  the 
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lode-stars  of  our  iuteruatioual  course.  Lord  Polmerston's  desire  to 
bring  England  into  line  mth  Euzopeaa  libsEdinn,  oaaBad  him  to  ding 
to  friendship  with  Yaatob  At  any  eost  Till  then,  from  the.  days  of 
Henxy  YIII.  to  William  m.,  from  tiie  Bovolution  to  the  ettaUidi- 
ment  of  constitlitional  monsrohy  under  the  Queen,  a  close,  and  as  fan 
aa  might  be  an  exclusive,  amity  between  Ghreat  Britain  and  the 
Empirp  wns  considered  the  foundation  of  oiu*  foreijpi  prot^erlnre. 
KxtfTiKil  ufl'iiirs  are  often  said  not  mucli  to  occupy  the  jiopular  iiiiud, 
or  to  intluence  Parliamentary  elections.  If  that  be  so  anywhere,  it 
is  not  the  ease,  as  the  recent  result  of  the  Cleveland  contest  forcibly 
reminds  one,  in  the  North  of  England.  Here  the  hard-headed 
wtiauia  are  atill  often  disdplee  of  the  late  Darid  Uiquhartt  who  may 
be  oarioatmnd  as  a  BuMomaniao,  but  who  was  really,  with  all  hii  enthn- 
iiasros,  a  bom  leader  of  men,  and  whoee  infliienoe  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Trent  is  still  a  li\'ing  force.  The  Cleveland  contest  was  decided 
<m  more  than  one  issue,  but  foreign  policy  from  Alexandria  to  Wash- 
inpffon  was  kept  steadily  to  the  front  by  both  candidates.  The  otlior 
foatiux's  in  the  struggle  were  Secular  rrr.su.s  Denominational  Educa- 
tion, and  Employers'  Tjiability  rersus  Universiil  Insurance. 

On  the  eve  of  this  election,  Mr.  Balfour  had  announced,  with  respect 
to  the  oomingEduoation  Bill,  the  Ministerial  preference  lor8tate  Aid 
over  Bate  Aid.  Unless  they  had  been  zeeolyed  to  break  with  the 
traditions  of  ednoatioaal  legiahdion  in  ibis  oonntry,  Himstem  conld 
not  have  acted  otherwise.  The  State  grants  for  schools  first  adopted 
by  the  Melbourne  Cabinet  in  1883,  and  continued  tdl,  from  £6,000, 
the  subsidy  has  grown  to  more  than  four  times  that  sum,  recognised  the 
primary-  responsibility  of  the  Government  to  the  rising  genenition  as 
distinct  from  the  responsibility  of  the  ratepayers.  This  historic  con- 
sistency is  not  held  by  their  ecclesiastical  friends,  those  of  the  Prime 
lliDister^s  household  among  them,  to  justify  the  preferenoe.  Even 
Ifr.  Balloar's  oomposore  may  be  disturbed  hj  exaggerated  romoan 
of  the  reoeption  probably  awaiting  the  new  Denominational  Belief 
Bill  which,  as  is  understood,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  intends 
personally  to  conduoL  The  Opposition  will  collapse.  None 
the  less.  Ministers  have  succeeded  in  alienating  from  themselves 
every  section  of  Church  feeling.  Lord  Salisbury's  nearly  unvarying 
selection  of  High  ('hurclniK'n,  sometimes  of  Ritualists,  for  Hisliojjrics, 
has  wounded  the  Low  Churchmen  who  began  to  rally  round  him  in 
1886-7,  and  who  were  essential  to  his  first  great  majority  in  1892  as 
well  aa  to  his  greater  majority  in  1896.  TbB  Ghniih  Parfy  in  the 
Hoose  of  Commons,  induding  so  kyal  an  Erangelioal  as  Sir  John 
Kennaway,  and  one  so  bound  by  natural  ties  as  the  Premier's  own 
son,  have  already  a  grievance  against  the  orthodoxy  of  the  Cabinet. 
The  dii^tress  caused  to  the  late  Primate  by  the  alxirtive  Schools  Bill 
of  1896  is  thought  by  those  who  knew  him  best  to  have  hastened  his 
death.   Since  then,  one  of  the  Premier's  own  prelates,  Dr.  Jayne,  of 
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Cliester,  has  expressed  to  Cardinal  Yauglian  his  disgust  with  the  whole 
treatment  of  the  Church  in  matters  of  education  by  a  GonBerrative 
Oabiiiflft  Is  it,  he  asks,  worth  while  to  support  men  who  oall  the 
liberalB  their  enemies,  but  aze  tiiemselves  worse  foes  to  the  Churoh 
than  ever  the  Libemls  weieP 

The  Free  Schools  adopted  in  1886  from  the  Radical  programme  of 
the  four  F's,  are  denounced  as  having  robbed  the  fee-pac  ing  denomi- 
national schools  of  the  raaniifiictiiring-  districts.  The  Sornndarv 
education  provisions  of  a  later  moasm-e  are  declared  to  have  reiiio\  ed 
from  Clnireh  influence  boys  and  girls  just  at  the  ago  when  that  in- 
fluence is  most  needed — only,  the  13ishop  of  Chester  declares,  to 
gratify  the  Birmingham  Oancos  at  the  expense  of  the  Saoied  Mother 
of  all  dtisens,  in  other  wordB,  the  Nati<mal  Estahliihment.  11,  thera^ 
foire,  "Mr*  Arttinr  Balfour  tahee  charge  of  the  State  Aid  measnre,  he 
will  find  himself  between  a  variety  of  converging  fires,  with  the 
ground  honeycombed  by  mines  of  disaffection  beneath  his  feet.  The 
Westminster  Cardinal  has  met  the  Chester  Bishop's  invitation  to  join 
him  in  making  common  cause  against  the  Ministt  riiil  traitors,  with  a 
qualified  acccj>tanc(» ;  oivly  it  is  plain  the  most  mercenary  considera- 
tions secure  the  vote  of  any  section  of  any  of  the  Churches  for  the 
Government.  Any  Bill,  which  even  Mr.  Balfour's  ingenuity  may 
devise,  will  he  hotly  assailed,  though,  without  peihapa  much  danger, 
and,  though  not  without  loss  of  prestige,  ultimately  passed. 

In  debating-power  on  such  a  subject,  Sir  John  Gorst  is  at  least 
Mr.  Balfour's  equal ;  in  knowledge  of  the  subject  he  is  much  Mr, 
Balfour's  superior.  Tlie  Secondary  Education  clauses  of  the  abortive 
measure  of  last  year  excited  the  enthusiasm  of  the  whole  Kducation 
Department  at  Wliitcliall.  They  have  not  been,  as  the  denomina- 
tional portions  were,  condemned  by  public  opinion.  The  Vice- 
President  of  the  Council  would  be  more  than  human  if  he  silently 
aoquiesoed  in  Ihe  siq>erBe68ion  of  his  measure  hy  his  young  friend  of 
the  old  Fourth  Rirty  days.  Norisit  to  he  forgotten  that  the  Fonrth 
Party  associations  hugely  explain  the  summary  throwing^Ter  of  the 
dropped  Bill  last  year.  Pecentraliaation,  as  in  party  discipline  so  in 
all  other  matters,  from  publio-houses  irp  to  chiurches,  was  the  dominat- 
ing idea  of  the  system  impressed  by  Lord  Kandolph  (^hur<  liill,  under 
Sir  John  Gorst,  on  his  little  clique.  The  departed  politician  and  the 
sm'vi\ing  Fir^t  T>ird  of  to-duy  were  too  nearly  of  the  same  age,  anil  too 
nearly  of  the  same  intellectual  calihre,  but  of  personal  sympathies  and 
temperaments  too  disBnular,  long  to  work  hannonioosly  together. 
The  loyalty  to  the  GhurchiUian  tradition  oremplified  hy  Sir  John 
Gorst  when  he  first  intndnoed  his  meamue  to  the  House,  was  not 
likely  to  recommend  it  in  the  eyes  of  Sir  John  Gorst's  official  superior; 
rather  does  it  explain  why  the  Bill  was  abandoned  with  such  unoere- 
moniotis  alacrity  within  a  f&w  months  after  its  author  had  a  plaoe  in 
the  Administration. 
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NeoEt  to  foreign  polioy,  and  pnnciples  of  eduoatiomil  l^gulaticni,  tiie 
CleYdimd  eleotion  wu  directly  infioenced  by  tlie  aooial  jnrogramme  of 

the  Government.    By  tradition,   by  achievement,  by  praotioally 
attesteti  personal  sympathies  and  aptitudes,  the  party  now  in  power 
nee<l  not  shrink  from  a  comparison  of  their  own  oledms  •\vitli  fliose 
of  their  opponents  to  be  coiisidpred  the  !ij)propriato  instruments  of 
improving  the  welfare  of  the  industrial  chif^ses.    So  fur  back  as  the 
father  of  the  great  Sir  Kobert  Peel,  kimseU  a  large  employer  of 
labour  and  sealooB  for  the  weU-being  of  his  men,  the  moral  and 
msleriiil  improvement  of  the  poor  has  been  adTimoed  more  con<- 
spiouoady  by  Goneervative  thui  by  liberal  agents.    The  SVwtoiy 
L*WS|  in  the  shape  in  whieli  we  blow  them  to-day,  were  opposed 
remorselessly  by  the  Liberal  economists  of  an  earlier  day,  as  well 
as  after  liis  Free  Trade  evolution  by  Sir  llobert  Peel  himself. 
T  iilesH  lionl  Ashlev.  better  known  to  a  later  generation  as  Lord 
Shaftephurv,  had  n^n  ived  the  support  of  the  Young  England  and 
sentimt^ntal  Conservative  section : — notably  the  now  Duke  of  Hutland, 
then  Lord  John  Manners,  who  aobmita  with  truly  Christian  reeigna- 
tiom  to  repeated  lUgbts  from  the  Khiistiy  he  loyally  supports, — the 
great  reform  would  have  been  delayed  for  at  least  another  decade. 
Even  at  a  much  more  reoent  date  it  is  the  Conservatives,  rather  than 
the  libenils.  who  have  made  good  their  title  to  be  esteemed  the 
especial  friends  and  helj)ers  of  their  ]>oorer  fellow-citizens.    That  the 
Tliames  Kinbankment  now  forms  one  of  the  new  lungs,  not  less  than 
one  of  the  chief  ornaments,  of  Loudon  ;  that  the  State  movement  for 
improving  the  dwellings  of  the  j)oor  has  been  so  effectively  supple- 
mented by  private  munificence,  has  largely  followed  on  the  initiative 
of  (hat  typical  exponent  of  tiie  new  GonservatiBm,  still  beet  known  as 
Ur.  Gron,  though  to-day  a  peer  with  the  Oabinet  office  of  Lccd  Ifnyy 
Seal.   It  is,  fltnefoie,  quite  certain  that  the  nation  is  in  no  mood 
to  be  carried  away  by  any  sentimental  preference  for  the  "  outs  ** 
against  the  "  ins."    Ministers  will  be  judged  by  their  present  acts ; 
they  will  not  be  prejudiced  by  the  promises,  however  specious,  of 
their  adversaries.     AVorkinjr  men  do  not  l)elieve  Mr.  Astpiitli  to 
enjoy  any  special  superiority  over  Mr.  Chamberlain  for  the  task  of 
Employers'  Liability  legislation.    At  the  present  moment,  however, 
Hho  case  lor  universal  inaumioe  aa  a  panacea  against  death  oar 
mutilation  from  machinery  is,  to  say  the  least»  as  cloudy  as  the 
Ministerial  diplomacy  itself.    The  expenenoe  of  those  oountzies, 
Germany,  and  especially  Austria,  where  Mr.  Chamberlain's  plan 
has  been  tried,  shows,  if  rightly  reported,  that  so  far  from  universal 
insurance  diminishing  accidents,  it  positively  acts  as  a  premium  for 
their  midtiplication,  because  it  suhstitutes  the  loose  constraint  of  a 
collective  and  imjw^rHonal,  for  the  drastic  check  of  an  immediate 
and  jjersonal  responsibility.     Again,  if   the  Colonial  Secretary's 
qMoifio  be  the  true  remedy,  how  is  this  fund  to  ho  laisedP 
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Fteotioally  it  nnut  oome  oat  of  fbe  pocikets  of  employen  or  em- 
pIojBd ;  if  the  fonner,  it  'will  have  to  be  xedkoned  in  the  wages;  if 
the  latter,  it  irill  be  regarded  and  resented  as  a  deduction  irom  the 
wagee.  In  either  case  the  project  bide  fur  to  be  as  little  popular 
as  contemporary  Continental  experience  seemingly  shows  it  to  bo 
effective.  Tho  fliffioulty  \vi\\  be  settled  by  the  virtual  adoption  of 
Mr.  Asquith'fi  old  Bill.  Mr.  Chamberlain  will,  of  course,  consult  his 
difriiity  l)v  discovering  that  the  time  is  not  ripe  for  his  j»ropaganda. 
Tho  Birmingliam  wing  of  the  party  may  be  more  demonstratively 
critioal ;  their  chief  can  soaroely  refuse  hie  adnuration  of  thdr  loyalty. 

None  of  tibeee  later  oonsiderationa  ia  perhaps  so  full  of  danger  to 
the  Goremment  as  tiioee  glanced  at  in  the  opening  of  Uiese  remarks. 
Foreign  and  Irish  policy,  with  their  resnlts,  are  still  said  to  consti- 
.•tute  the  chief  titles  of  the  Government  to  the  confidence  of  the 
entire  TTiiionist  convention.  What  is  the  secret  of  the  apparent 
miscarriage  of  the  diplomacy  of  so  able  and  cx]K'iipiicetl  a  niaii  a.s 
the  Prime  ^finister'f  The  answer  to  that  qiicstiou  does  not  lit'  dopp. 
Throughout  all  these  Eastern  troubles  the  Premier  has  tried  to  obtain 
much  without  giving  anything  in  retiun.  He  himself  warned  us  in 
his  buttings  speech,  some  years  ago,  tiiat  in  our  fiscal  international 
relations  this  lade  of  reoiprocify  lesultang  frcnn  Free  Trade  is  a  fatal 
ehstadle ;  it  is  not  leas  serious  in  diplomacy.  Lord  Salisbury,  pro- 
testing the  disinterestedness  of  England,  has  entreated  the  help  of 
Europe  in  executing,  as  to  ordinory  mortals  thoy  seem,  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  C\'prus  Convention  towards  Arnieuiu.  Ho  is  met  at 
every  turn  by  the  same  answer,  a  formulation  in  effect  of  the  Bis- 
morckiun  doctrine :  Do  ut  IJes.  l/'t  him  give  tangible  jiroot  of  tho 
lofty  superiority  of  England  to  material  aggrandisement.  In  other 
words,  let  him  renounce  for  England  all  share  in  Ojprus,  whidh  has 
certainly  brought  na  no  visible  good ;  or  lei  him  fulfil  hia  own  and 
his  predeoessor'a  verbal  aaauranoe  in  regard  to  Egypt.  Plannble 
and  logically  sound  reaaona  vn\l  nevw  he  wanting  to  patriotic 
ingenuity  to  show  why  any  particular  moment  is  fatally  inopportune 
for  withdrawing  our  troops  from  tlie  Isle  of  Yeuus  or  for  hardinp  down 
the  British  ensign  from  the  remains  of  tho  ramparts  of  Alexandria. 

But  imtil  some  method  is  found  for  safely  giving  clToct  to  the 
reiterated  assurances  of  British  statesmen  on  this  subject,  so  long  as 
nothing  is  yielded  idiere  ao  much  ia  aaked  for,  English  diplomacy  can 
expect  in  their  moat  amiable  mood  nothing  from  foreign  politiciaDa 
hut  henerolent  neutrality,  or  when  their  humour  is  leas  chaiitehle, 
must  not  be  siu-prised  .it  tlio  systematic,  if  sometimes  invisible, 
ohatruotitm  of  British  designs.  The  first  business  of  the  coming  session 
will,  as  usual,  be  Ireland.  Here  the  I^nionist  policy  has  fully 
accotuplished  all  which  Jx)rd  Posoborv  despaired  of  effecting.  It 
has  broufjht  Home  Kvde  to  i]\o  front  oiico  more  ;  it  has  forced  the 
earliest  attention  of  the  predomiuutiug  artncr  u}K>u  the  concerus  of 
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her  intrusive  and  imweloomo  associate.  Mr.  Gerald  Biilfour  1ms  done 
what  all  his  foronmners  fell  short  of  aopomjilishing.  Ho  has 
estranged  from  himself  every  Irishman  in  the  lloiiso  of  rdmiiions. 
He  has  ranpcd  on  one  common  platform,  in  opposition  to  tin*  (jo\(Tn- 
ment,  factions  hitherto  mortally  embittered  und  patriotic  antagonists 
till  now  divided  mutually  by  impassable  differences.  His  earliest 
oenaor  on  lik  own  ade  mu  the  aUert  debater  whom,  in  onr  day,  the 
Bar  has  given  to  the  Senate,  Sir  Edward  Clarice.  The  latest  of 
his  advenaries  is  his  ofRoial  ally,  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell,  who  in  effect 
brings  up  to  date  the  Pamellite  ayihorism  that  Ireland  can  never 
rest  contented  till  every  shred  of  class  superiority  is  removed.  This 
concession  will,  if  granted,  aliciiaf*'  some  Knplish  support.  It  seems, 
indeeil.  sranoly  possible  after  ^Ir.  jVrthur  lialfour's  last  speech  on 
the  sulij<'(  t  that  the  recommendation  of  an  ignonmt  and  iucajMiblo 
Commib^iou  should  oven  be  seriously  considered.  Meanwhile,  Mr. 
Gerald  Belfour  haa  wounded  the  pride  of  the  genteel  plutooncy, 
which  was  the  psodi]«t  of  the  Encumbered  Estatea  Court  in  Ireland,  not 
lees  than  be  haa  offended  the  better  daasee,  represented  by  Archbishop 
Flunket,  of  well-bom  Irish  gentry,  and  in  addition  hopeleedy 
embittered  every  borough  member  in  the  cnnntry. 

In  this  state  of  dwindling  prestige  and  dc<  lining  popularity  out  of 
doors,  and  no  compensating  strength  in  rarliament,  an  ()pp)sition  at 
unity  in  it.^elf  and  led  a.s  Oi)])osition8  onc  e  used  to  he  le<l,  could  within 
a  few  moutiis  or  even  weeks  provoke  a  division  fatal  to  the  Govern- 
ment. Nothing  of  the  sort  will  of  course  happen.  Since  I^nd 
Bosebeiy's  formal  letiiement,  Sir  William  Haroonrt  will  have  ono 
diffienlly  the  less.  But  tfaeBosebery  faotaon,  led  by  Lord  Tweed- 
mouth  and  sttpported  by  allies  suitable  to  that  statesman's  social 
omsideration  and  wealth,  will  find  a  way  of  prevcTit.ng  1^  William's 
position  from  pro\nng  nn  enviable  one.  Mr.  Asquitli  is  a  young  man 
and  a  wise  one.  His  rival'-s  infirmities  and  years  may  incline  him 
cheerfully  to  patience.  Thus,  unassailed  except  by  the  Tweedmouth 
group,  Sir  William  Harcourt  is  practically  unassailable.  There  is, 
therefore,  not  the  slightest  danger  of  the  country  being  saddled  witii 
4  CSabinet  dioeen  from  those  who  now  sit  on  tiie  Speaker^s  left  hand. 
But  all  the  oonsequencea  of  the  SCnisterial  perfdeadty  have  yet  in 
praotioe  to  make  thonselves felt  The  danger  is  not  less  grave  because 
it  is  apparently  remote.  In  1884  Mr.  Gladstone  seemed  beyond  all 
attai  k.  The  process  of  undermining  was  none  the  less  going  on. 
In  the  summer  of  next  year  came  Sir  Michael  Hicks-lVach's  Budget 
motion,  and  the  crash  long  silently  prepared  for  followed.  This  is 
an  experience  which  a  metre  patriotic  administration  cannot  afford  to 
neglect  The  way  of  escape  from  these  troubles  is,  after  all,  so 
ample.  Kr.  Balfour  has  only  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  his  adulators  in 
the  p«MS,  to  diriain  to  be  the  idol  of  a  coterie,  and  to  fortify  his 
respectable  aptitude  by  taking  counsel  of  his  party  as  a  whole. 
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I.— THE  NEW  ISIBH;  MOVEMENT. 

As  T  write  tlio  county  meotiiigs,  onnvened  for  the  piirposf*  of  "  taking 
inld  <  ()nsi<l(  rution  the  llejiort  of  the  Financial  Kflation.s  ( 'oniniission,** 
are  going  forward  with  much  regularity  and  decorum.  The  language 
of  all  tiie  speakers  is  modemte,  sennble,  and  to  the  pmnL  These 
speakers  oocupjr  fbe  point  ol  vantage  supplied  hy  the  import  of  a 
Parliamentaxy  Ononniission  in  favour  of  the  oause  whioh  the j  repre- 
sent, and  arc  cronscious  of  the  fact.  Odierwise,  tiie  task  of  refuting 
the  truculent  sophistries  of  T/ie  Times,  and  the  smoother  yet,  porhaps, 
more  disa^n'oeable  sophistries  of  Ministerial  speakers,  stijiplies  them 
with  the  opportunit}'  of  oxliibitinp  a  little  rural  dialeetit'al  skill,  and 
some  not  inconsiderable  mother  ^vit.  The  eounty  meetings  are  going 
off  well ;  each,  lor  tlie  most  part,  imder  the  presidency  of  the  Lord 
lieutenant  of  the  County,  with  I>J[iS.  and  J.Ps.  and  resident  gentry 
aiding  and  abetting,  side  by  side  with  Priests  and  Protestant  dergy- 
men  and  shopkeepers  in  broadcloth,  and  fanners  in  friese,  and  poor 
labourem  in  their  rags.  The  fierce  Irish  infra nsigeute^  too,  is  not 
ahsent  from  these  meetings.  I  refer  to  the  Fenian ;  an  exceUent 
kind  of  man,  if  a  fanatic,  and,  on  the  whole,  ever\'tliii)g  is  going 
on  ([uite  as  well  as  could  he  expected.  The  cauldron  is  gently 
sinnuering,  and  no  more.  And  yet,  it  is  worth  observation,  that  the 
mere  simmering  of  this  caulilron  has  already  enraged  The  Times  to 
the  point  of  bellowing,  nay,  even  to  the  point  of  menacing  Irish 
TJnionists,  that  if  they  do  not  drop,  like  an  adder,  their  Irish  doctrine 
of  "taxable  oapadty,"  Home  Bule  may  be  their  portion ;  whioh,  in 
the  extraordinary  develi^mient  of  things  Irish  that  has  recently 
taken  place  is  a  threat  more  easily  uttered  than  executed.  For,  OTen. 
our  Nationalists  are  flying  now  at  a  higher  game  than  a  weak  and 
precarious  Irish  inde]>endenee.  Already  out  of  our  gently  simmering 
cauldron  exhalations  are  arising  of  a  nature  so  heady  that  thev  have 
greatly  excited,  nay,  even  intoxicated  first-mte  politicians  and  first- 
rat©  newspapers,  without  nimiber.  And  yet,  after  all,  the  pot  is 
phunly,  so  &r,  only  simmering.  If  such  things  ensue  as  a  consequence 
d  a  sts^  CO  initial,  and  almost  tentative  and  experimental,  what  may 
we  not  expect  when  the  ummering  and  gentle  singing^  eventuate  in 
ebullition  ?    And  this  siBge,  too,  is  approaching. 

The  Tim  en,  v.iih  its  sneers,  taunts,  insults,  menaces,  has  done  excel- 
lent work  ;  it  has  helped  to  make  ns  angr\'.  So  has  ^fr.  lialfoiu*  with 
his  frigid  sophistries,  his  ignorance  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  his 
pointe<l  allusions  to  "  Irisli  whiskey-drinkliitr,"  as  if  it  li.ul  not  been 
proved  by  stiitistics  to  be  less,  per  head  of  the  pojjulation,  than 
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British  wJiiskey-driuking !  Slowly,  but  gradually,  it  is  "being  borne 
iu  on  the  minds  of  us  Irish  Unionists  that  English  Unionism  is  a 
very  different  thing  from  ours.  For  the  first  time,  and  all  because 
we  advance  certain  very  obvious  rights  aud  claims  on  the  part  of  our 
oountr}*,  we  have  become  the  objects  of  hatred  in  oertaiu  high  plaoes 
in  England.  All  this  is  Tesy  eduntimial  and  has  tended  admiiaUj 
to  heat  the  pot  np  to  boiling  point  So,  while  we  are  still  only  in  the 
f^onnty-meeting  phase  of  the  agitation,  fhinga  are  progieising  ra[)idly 
to  that  more  ebullient  stage  at  whioh  great  results  are  possible.  The 
moderation  of  the  language  used  on  our  platforms  brings  daily  fresh 
Unionist  recruits  into  our  movement,  and  the  language  used  on  the 
other  side  of  the  water  keejis  them  there,  Wo  are  learning,  not 
without  some  .surj)ri.se,  that  Ave  differ  considerably  from  our  late 
English  Unionist  allies ;  for  we  j^erceive  that,  w  liile  they  uphold  the 
Union  for  purely  English  purposes,  and  those  purposes  rather  mean 
and  sordid,  we  uphold  it,  primarily  for  Irish  purposes,  secondarily  lor 
Lnpezial,  and  not  for  purely  English  purposes  at  aU.  In  last,  in  the 
very  curious  light  rayed  out  on  everj^  side  by  the  new  movement,  all 
Irish  parties  have  been  leaniing  nuu  h  that  they  did  not  know  before, 
or  which  they  did  not  (juite  realise  before.  Unionists,  Home  Kulers, 
Tories,  Nationalists,  and  Fenians,  we  nro  all  a  rrroat  deal  wis«'r  than 
we  were  tliis  time  twelve  months.  For  examjjle,  we  have  all  leanied, 
aud  witli  u  pleased  sense  of  surprise,  that  the  mere  suggestion  or  hint 
of  a  general  Irish  combination  for  a  common  public  purpose  is  sufB,- 
oient  to  oause  statesmen  and  great  newspapers  at  the  oUier  side  of  the 
Channel  to  exeento  a  series  of  the  most  singular  dances  and  capers. 
By  merely  talking  about  union  we  have  caused  eTcrything  to  look 
livelier  at  that  side  of  the  water.  Such  a  lesson  is  not  thrown  away. 
It  is  the  first  indication  of  our  power.  Combined,  it  seems,  we  liave 
power;  while,  immersed  in  the  delights  of  different  varieties  of 
faction-fighting,  we  have  none.  This  j)oor, but  8agaci<jus  jx  ojilc,  now 
also  for  the  first  time  is  beginning  to  perceive  that  our  faction-tight- 
ing  has  been  all  a  fighting  for  shells ;  while  we  fought  for  sheUs  the 
Treasmy,  with  its  equal  incidence  ol  taxation,"  has  absorbed  the 
<>7sten  at  the  rato  of  neady  three  millians  a  year.  In  fact,  there  is 
nothing  left  in  Ireland  to  fight  about.  The  Protestant  Church  of 
Ireland  is  gone,  and  its  endowments  are  gone.  The  whole  of  the 
land  power  of  the  gentry  is  gone,  a  third  of  the  class  have  been 
swallowed  up  in  the  pit  of  the  Tjjinded  Estates  Court,  and  the  rent- 
rights  of  the  remaining  two-thirds  tend  to  a  minimum.  Of  the 
rents  still  unabsorbed  by  e([ual  inci(len(  e  of  laxntion,"  and  by 
the  agrarian  legislation  of  the  Imperial  l*aiiiameut,  hy  far  the  major 
portmn  isowned  in  England  on  tbs  foot  of  moneys  lent  to  Irish  land- 
lords by  insurance  companies  and  the  like ;  and  these,  of  course,  are 
sacved  and  will  not  he  touched  by  any  lorthcoroing  agrarian  leg^da- 
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tion.  In  short,  these  is,  virtually,  nothing  further  left  to  fight  about, 
at  homo.  But  just  at  our  doors  it  a  Powervhose  wealth  is  estimated  at 
1 0,000  millions,  and  this  Power,  as  weknownow^hos  been  quietly  Weed- 
ing Ireland  Avhito  hy  the  ay)pliL-ation  of  certain  plausible  flsml  do(  triues. 

Moreover,  aniougfit  the  wiser  lieads  of  our  deniocraey  n.  eertain  idea 
has  arisen,  though  it  has  not  yet  taken  shape  in  actual  words.  It  is 
this.  "Fighting  men  need  officers,  and  officers  require  pay  and 
perquisites.  H  aie  to  fight  tlie  ^perial  Treasury,  and  the 
Imperial  Parliament,  and  the  might  of  the  British  Empie,  we  shall 
need  guidance,  oontrol,  disoiptline,  and  direction.  And  those  who  lead 
us  will  need  at  least  oaptun's  pay."  Such  a  thought,  or  emotion,  or 
instinct  not  yet  expressed  in  words,  has  arisen  in  the  minds  of  our 
peasant  democracy,  and  of  our  urban,  and  oppidan,  and  village 
democracies,  and  lias  eventuated  in  these  nuniennis  invitations 
emanating  from  our  popular  representative  bodies,  and  aiMressed  to 
the  Lords-Lieutenants  of  counties — that  is  to  say,  to  the  heads  of  the 
rm»l  and  comify  aristoonunes-^begging  them  to  hold  county  meetings 
lor  **  the  oonsideiataon  of  the  Heport  of  the  Financial  Belations  Com- 
mission."  Our  poor  hot  sagacious  people  perceive  that  there  is  a 
better  game  a-foot  than  that  of  hunting  to  ruin  their  own  native 
Irish  aristocracy  whom,  apart  from  their  naticmal  and  helligerenf  uses, 
it  is  liardly  worth  their  while  now  to  hunt  any  more  for  all  the  tlesh, 
fat,  and  skin  which  they  still  exhibit.  The  poor  but  sagacious  are  out 
on  a  new  scent  now,  and  after  a  new  quarry,  and  think,  not  unwisely, 
that  their  still  undestroyed  aristocracy  may  lead  and  direct  the  pack 
well.  It  is  really,  and  from  whatever  point  of  view  we  may  regard 
it,  a  very  fine  and  stirring  sight,  and  one  calculated  to  excite  all  the 
sportsman-'like  instincts  of  our  race— a  very  ancient,  a  very  pnmd, 
po<»r,  and  now  deqterate  nation  out  questing  and  hunting  for  its  stolen 
or  strayed  millions  under  the  guidance  of  its  own  native  home-grown 
nobility  and  gentry,  so  far  as  sinister  British  statesmanship  has  not  yet 
destroyed  that  class.  Whether  we  are  in  the  sport  or  out  of  it,  it  is  a 
fine  spectacle. 

Then,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  poor,  proud,  ancient,  and 
sagacious  nation  enjoys  one  hundred  and  three  votes,  counting  two 
hundred  and  six  in  a  division,  in  the  Lnperial  Flsrliament»  which  is  a 
very  fine  representation  in  a  hody  so  peculiarly  constituted  as  is  in 
our  times  the  Lnperial  Parliamenf^  and  so  torn  hy  feuds  and  factions. 
The  lean  nation  and  its  leon  captains  already'  enjoy  a  remarkably 
strong  and  commanding  position  in  the  field  of  the  forthcoming  battlew 
In  fa<  t,  and  not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  upon  it.  tliey  occupy  a  certain 
height  there  wliich  dominates  the  situation.    But  of  tliis  more  anon. 

The  strengtli  of  the  new  nuAcinent  lies  in  the  alliance  of  tlie  Aris- 
tocracy with  the  Nation.  But  for  that  alliance  it  could  never  have 
arisen,  for  the  Protestant  Church  of  Ireland  and  the  Conservative 
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and  Unioiiiflt  prMs  would  not  liave  stood  np  agauut  the  duapproval 

of  the  landowning  caste,  and,  vithoat  the  support  of  these  three,  the 
Unionist  rank  and  file,  to  speak  generally,  the  Protestants  of  Ireland, 
■would  never  Imve  stirred  in  the  matter  at  all.  Now  all  are  coinbiiied 
with  their  Catholic  fellow-countrymen  in  the  same  p;eiicral  movement, 
wliicli  aims  at  financial  justice  in  the  future  and  fiuancial  reparation 
for  the  post.  The  Irish  Aristocmcy  and  the  Irish  People,  the  Protes- 
tant Chnroh  ci  Ireland  and  the  Catholio  Church  of  Ireland,  the  Peers, 
iha  resident  landlords,  the  nmohants,  shopkeepers,  farmers,  labourera, 
and  artissns;  Whig,  Liberal,  Home  Boler,  and  Fenian;  tlie  Toiy 
and  the  Unionist :  we  are  all,  lor  the  nonce,  of  tl^e  same  way  of 
thinking  in  this  financial  respect.  And  so  the  pot  simmers,  a  good 
way  still  on  this  side  of  the  point  of  ehullition,  hut  tending  thitiifliD' 
ward.  For,  all  the  time,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel,  divers  ill- 
advised  persons  keep  thrusting  ail  sorts  of  iuflammal)lu  niutei-ial  under 
the  belly  of  the  same,  which  is  a  very  useful  industry  on  their  part. 
The  Irish  Aristooracy  have  gone  into  this  movement  partly  because 
they  have  hem  invited  hy  the  People,  partly  owing  to  a  s^ose  of 
injury  sustained  by  themselves  at  the  hands  of  tibe  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment, injury  in  the  form  ol  eontinnons  agrarian  legisliriion,  without 
compensati<m  or  a  prospect  of  finality  save  in  their  destznction ;  partly 
because  they  perceive,  in  the  refusal  of  tbt-  Government  to  loan  them 
public  moneys,  for  the  payment  of  estate  charges,  on  the  same  terms 
as  loans  have  been  granted  to  tenants  for  the  jairehaso  of  their  liold- 
ings^ — perceive,  I  say,  a  deep  design  to  drive  them  into  the  J/indod 
E.st;ites  Court  and  to  swiit  destruction  there ;  but  mainly,  I  do  believe, 
ow  lug  to  an  awakened  public  spirit,  arising  from  anew,  generous,  and 
patriotic  impulse,  and  a  new  perception  of  the  old  law  that,  as  an 
Azistooraoy,  they  are  the  rightful  natuial  leaders,  defenders,  and 
champions  of  this  People,  who  OSnnot  furnish  forth  sueh  from  their 
own  ranks.  This  feeling  is  common  enough,  in  the  minds  of  the  best 
of  our  nobility  and  gentry  ;  it  is  a  generous  and  eveii  lieroie  passion, 
and,  as  it  grows  clearer,  more  mature  and  more  ardent,  will  issue 
in  great  at  tion  of  a  e  )rre8ponding  character. 

There  is  much  coming  to  light  in  Ireland,  much  beginning  to  stir 
here  other  than  this  national  demand  for  our  millions  "  lost,  stolen,  or 
strayed.''  Something  is  struggling  to  birth  now,  to-day  in  Ireland, 
whose  gestation  needed  two  thousand  years  of  historic  time.  If  this 
be  not  the  birth  of  that  mighty  one  foretold  of  yore  by  the  prophets 
of  our  race,  it  is  the  first  leap  of  the  infant  in  the  wcnnb.  Greater 
things  than  millions  are  c(moemed  in  this  new  Irish  movement. 

To  all  observere  it  has  been  for  a  lon^r  time  plain  that  Ireland 
greatly  needed  some  wise  and  generous  assistance  at  the  hands  of  her 
powerful,  wealthy,  and  prosperous  partner,  if  only  the  right  mode 
could  be  determined  of  rendering  that  assistauce.    Her  failed  indus- 
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tries  Grufllly  and  deliberately  legislated  out  of  eadstenoe,  het  loilmg 
reeouroeB,  her  dwindling  population,  all  told  the  same  tale.  The  occa- 
sional so-called  *'iiiimifioenoe*'  of  Parliam^t  was  of  an  iraagiuary 
character,  l>eing  always  at  the  cost  of  Irish  lesourcps,  generally  liy  the 
utilisation  of  our  rhurch  surplus,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Arrears  Act  and 
the  euflowniout  of  llio  Ponp'sted  Districts  Boanl.  A  p;onerous  suhvon- 
tion  from  the  Tuiperiiil  Troasiirv  was  jirosumeil  to  ho  unfair  to  tlip  British 
taxpayer,  aud,  as  a  dole  or  elocniosyiiary  assistance,  likely  to  doniondiso 
tlie  Irish  people.  Under  such  circumstances  one  might  have  thought 
that  the  publication  of  the  Beport  of  the  i>^naacial  Belations  Conmus- 
sion  would  have  been  hailed  with  joy  hy  every  noble-minded  English- 
man and  hy  all  public  men  sincerely  conoemed  about  Ihe  general 
progress,  prosperit  and  stability  of  the  Empire.  This  report  proved 
that  Ireland's  condition  was  not  due  to  any  laek  of  industry  on  the 
part  of  her  peoj)l(<.  as  w;is  flionirlit,  Imt  to  crufl  ovor-taxation.  A  dis- 
covery of  that  nature  should  have  given  pleasure  to  all  good  English- 
men, yet  it  seems  to  have  given  pain  and  excited  rage  in  many 
influential  (quarters.  Again,  the  proved  fact  of  over-taxation  could 
have  been  used  by  statesmen  as  ample  justification  for  a  new  adminis- 
trative departure  in  Ireland,  no  matter  how  oostlj  it  might  he,  lor  tiie 
eaq)ense8  would  not  now  be  of  the  nature  of  a  demoraliBing  dole  hut  a 
great  act  of  Imperial  restitution.  A  noble  opportunity  was  Ihus 
presented  to  any  statesman  of  the  true  Imperial  order.  'We  have  seen 
how  it  was  used.  We  have  seen  so-called  statesmen,  in  ord(>r  to  throw 
dis(»re<lit  on  the  report,  hringing  forward  every  idlo  sophism  which 
had  previously  emanated  from  the  irresponsihle  scrihcs  of  tlic  anti- 
Irish  press,  men  who  knew  nothing  ahout  the  suhjfH  t  and  cart'd  to 
know,  nothing,  aud  onl^-  desired  to  fill  up  their  column  with  readahle 
and  plausible  and  anti-Irish  matter. 

Ireland,  in  this  state  of  things  is  therefore  reduced  to  the  neoesrily 
of  relying  on  herself  and  her  own  might,  uid  on  the  assistanoe  of 
her  generous  British  allies  and  friends,  and  of  those  who,  for  politic 
reasons,  are  (lisj)osed  to  stand  hy  her  in  the  coming  fray.  Relying 
on  herself,  and  on  her  allies,  on  her  rights,  and  on  her  power,  Indand 
will  now  take  wliat  she  wunti?,  aud  I  say  this  very  doliherately  and 
with  a  full  cnnsciousnoss  of  my  responsibility  for  the  utterance. 
Those  who  think  to  bar  her  progress  had  need  to  be  a  great  deal 
stnmger  than  they  are.  Driven  to  our  shifts,  and  not  only  refused 
our  acknowledged  rights,  hut  refused  with  insolence  and  a  display  of 
roost  unworthy  and  unmanly  racial  or  national  «nttn«a^  we  shall 
address  ourselves  to  Ofur  enemies  in  a  manner  to  which  they  are  not 
aeoustomed. 

Our  power — few  have  as  yet  quite  realised  it.  It  consists,  of  courae, 
and  ohviou.sly,  in  the  splendid  Parliamentary  representation  which  we 
enjoy  by  right  of  the  Act  of  Union.   I  have  seen  of  late  much  angry 
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attention  lieitowed  upon  ihe  extent  of  tiiat  representation,  and  have 
lieard  and  read  ntaoh  of  iU-jiidged  eeaeofe  direoted  against  Pitt  for 
making  to  Ireland  such  a  large  oonoession.  Pitt,  there  is  not  the 
least  doubt,  did  the  best  he  could  for  his  country,  both  as  to  Ireland's 
Parliamentarv  representation,  and  as  to  the  terms  of  the  financial 
contract  which  have,  owing  to  unforesoon  oontingencios,  worked  out 
8o  disastrously  for  Ireland.  lie  could  do  no  bett^^r,  for  ho  was  dealing 
with  au  independent  and  even  with  a  powerfid,  and  warlike,  and 
jHTOgrassiTe  nation.  In  every  clause  and  line  of  the  Act  of  Union  the 
historioal  student  may  peroeive  the  glitter  of  the  swosds  of  the 
Yolimteen,  hear  tones  that  suggest  the  roll  of  their  mnsketiy. 
Throngh  unforeseen  oontingenoies— and  had  fiiith,  too,  for  while  the 
letter  of  the  Act  was  portly  observed  its  spirit  wtxs  not — we  lost  the 
benefit  of  the  financial  terms  and  sank  under  tho  burden  of  the  great 
Nnpolponic  wars,  combined  with  tho  offoctn  of  the  misgovern ment 
which  succeeded  tlie  Union.  But  our  I'arliamentary  representation 
stands  as  Clare  and  Castlereagh  on  our  side  fixed  it,  and  Pitt  on  the 
other  side.  Ireland,  as  she  awakens  from  her  phantom-haunted 
shonber,  and,  still  half-dased,  stamUes  to  her  feet,  diseorers,  not 
without  surprise,  that  her  mneh-maligned  sons.  Lords  Glare  and 
CSastlereagh,  haTO  made  good  proTiRon  for  her  needs.  Armour 
of  proo^  and  an  impenetrable  shield,  and  a  sharp  sword,  too, 
have  been  provided  for  her  through  the  exertions  and  foresight 
of  those  her  sons — ^by  many  deemed  traitors  to  the  mother  who 
bore  them.  Lord  Castletown,  of  Upper  Ossorv,  a  brave  and  hi<j;h- 
spiritod  Irisli  gentleman,  in  whose  veins  flows  the  blood  of  kin^s, 
pronounced,  in  his  famous  Cork  speech,  a  truth,  the  full  extent  and 
power  of  which,  even  he  himself  who  uttered  it  did  not  quite  realise^ 

'*  Ireland  oombaned,'*  he  ssid,  is  Ireland  iiresistible." 

That  is  true,  PameU's  oezeer  proves  it,  if  we  needed  any  prooL 
Pamell,  as  he  passed,  wielding  only  the  power  of  a  faction,  shook  the 
State,  and  converted  great  parties  and  great  public  men  into  the 
ministers  of  his  will  and  the  preachers  of  his  doctrine — false  df)ctrino, 
too,  as  we  Irish  Unionists  maintained  then  and  TiiaiiitaiTi  now, 
and  inherently  repugnant  to  the  vexy  men  whom  he  compelled  to 
preach  it. 

Lord  Castletown's  assertion  of  Ireland's  power,  within  the  constitu- 
tion, may  be  converted  into  a  politieal  axiom  by  a  slight  delimitation. 
Ifore  aooniately  expressed  it  would  run  thus 

Ireland  combined,  pursuing  righteous  ends  and  without  political 

blundering,  is  Ireland  irresistible." 

To  which  we  may  add :  "  If  she  is  determined  to  exert  her  power." 

Now,  Ireland's  strength  arises  by  no  means  so  much  from  her 
splendid  Parliamentary  representation  as  from  tho  essential  weakness 
and  corruption  of  the  two  great  Parties  which,  between  them,  divide 
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the  power  of  tiie  State.  These  parties  are  without  principle  and 
without  purpose.    Any  numerioaUy  atrong  third  party,  fortififtd  hy 

principle  and  aiiiniatod  by  high  purpose,  may  do  what  it  pleases  with 
these  people,  liut  when  to  tlie  Tne<'}ianieal  power  of  such  a  jMirty, 
and  to  iti^  dynamical  power  arising  from  principle  and  purpose,  is 
sujx^nidded  the  iucalculable  force  of  a  nation,  nothing  can  stuud 
against  it. 

The  Impeiial  PartieBi  though  England  doee  not  yet  peronve  it,  aze 
ooarrupting  the  moamls  ai  the  natioii.  Theur  leedem  do  not  tpeok  or 
aet  from  ooDYiction;  they  apeak  and  aot  -with  an  eye  to  politioal 

results. 

Principle,  purpose,  truth,  have  fio\^'n  away,  somewhither  out  of 
the  public  life  of  England.  Had  the  Liberals  been  in  power  during 
the  past  two  niontbs,  their  language  would  have  been  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Couscrvativos  concerning  the  Report  of  the  Financial 
Ivelatious  Commission.  Had  the  Conservatives  been  iu  Opposition, 
they  would  have  found  a  great  deal  to  admire  in  that  Beport,  juat 
as,  in  1884,  they  found  muoh  to  admire  in  the  idea  of  Home  Bule. 
Br.  Johnson  called  the  Whigs  of  his  own  time  **  hottomlesB,"  he 
meant  deetitttte  of  principle.  Both  parties  are  so  now,  and  to  an 
appalling  degree.  Therefore  inevitably  they  pieSMit  themselves  as 
an  easy  prey  to  the  first  body  of  bold,  determined,  \inited,  high- 
principled,  high-purposed,  and  truth-speaking  men  who  enter  their 
Imperial  Parliament.  Such,  at  the  first  opportunity,  we  shall  send 
thither,  and  things  will  begin  to  hum  tliere  to  a  new  tune. 

To  a  cynic,  ^kin  must  have  heen  something  infinitely  amusing  iu 
Augbj-Lduh  histoiy  during  the  last  six  months.  The  report  of  the 
I'uiancial  Eolations  CommisBion  came  out  in  July.  It  declared  that 
Ireland  had  been  overtaxed  for  nigh  half  a  centuiy  to  the  extent  of 
£2,750,000  a  year.  Here  was  an  opportunity  for  some  upright  and 
chivalrous  British  Statesman  to  step  fonvard  and  declare  that  this  great 
wronfr '^boiiM  be  abated.  I  >id  any  such  .stir '?  Not  one.  It  wa.s  not 
yet  ct'rtaiii  whetlicr  iu  the  report  lay  hid  any  ot  *' that  slipi^cry  material 
called  i)olitical  cajatal.''  Then  Ireland  began  to  stir,  the  figiuvt* 
having  at  last,  like  a  certain  taxable  commodity,  got  into  her  head, 
and  then,  true  to  his  rAlCf  tiie  British  statesman  came  out,  first  <mo, 
then  another,  till  some  half  doien  were  in  the  field,  and  Ireland,  to 
her  wonder,  before  she  had  combined  at  all,  before  she  had  put  forth  her 
might  or  even  uttered  an  articulate  expression,  found  divers  British 
Statesmen  \^Titing  and  declaiming  about  her  wrongs  with  grejit  elo- 
quence and  apparent  conviction.  It  is  truly  astouishinp:  bow  ibe 
British  Statesman  winds  the  region  wliere  possililc  ]»()litual  »a]»ital 
aLouuds.  Towards  votes  ho  tends  as  instinctively  an  the  black  tramp 
iu  the  direction  of  the  chicken-roost.  And  I  can  assure  all  whom  it 
may  concern  that  such  a  leeson  has  not  been  thrown  away  upon 
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IrdaiidL  It  ib  an  efvident  and  oonoliuiTe,  ooolar  and  annimlardeaMm- 
■tntion  of  our  power.  The  Iriah  aie  an  intelligent  laoe,  though  they 
do  not  aa  yet  quite  undentand  either  their  own  power  or  the  incredible 
"Weakness  of  the  foroee  opposed  to  them,  and  ilioogh  iliey  are  still 
subject  to  the  curious  illusionB  and  delqaiong  iidiiok  emanata  from 
*'the  Imperial  Parliament.'* 

lint  we  are  growing  wiser  every  day  and  better  able  to  dis- 
tinguish absurd  mechanical  gianta  from  men.  Even  I^rd  Cnetle- 
town,  brave  as  he  is,  allowed  The  Time*  to  bully  him.  Had  he 
rwweiwhered  hie  own  axunn. 

•*  Ireland  oomhined  is  Ireland 
imaiatiblo,"  he  would  not  have  written  long  letters  to  the  news- 
papers. He  would  not  have  written  anj  letters  to  2%e  Timet  at  all, 
as  a  waste  of  force  and  even  a  help  to  the  enemy.  He  would  have 
concentrated  himself  upon  the  work  of  r  ombining  Ireland  and  making 
her  "  irresistible,"  and  so  securing  the  blessing  of  T/ie  Timen. 

The  Ti/nrx,  as  mentioned,  has  already  helped  us  much.  I  can 
imagine  nothing  which  would  now  be  of  more  service  to  our  cause 
than  one  of  Lord  iSalisbury's  "  blazing  indiscretions,"  directed  tlus 
time  upon  Irish  Unionisto  or,  better  still,  upon  our  Lnsh  azistocraoj, 
who  do  not  as  yet  perfeeUy  realise  that  thdr  enemiea  aie  actually 
and  designed^  hunting  them  to  ruin  as  a  class  of  persons  who  are 
an  embarrassment  and  who  furnish  no  votes. 

For  victosy  we  trust  to  many  things,  but  mainly  to  the  ntier 
absence  of  principle  which  now  characterises  the  public  men  of 
England.  That  absenc-e  of  j»rincij»le  is  such  that  they  are  hardly 
aware  thems<'lves  of  their  own  mendacity. 

Such  is  the  tergiversation  and  consistent  inconsistency  of  publio 
men  that  charges  of  this  nature,  no  matter  how  just  ixt  well  proved, 
do  not  injure  those  at  whom  they  are  levelled.  They  hardly 
evato  laughter.  The  accuser  has  probably  turned  his  coat  as  often 
aa  the  accused. 

A  certain  British  Stetesman  passed  a  Beform  Bill  by  which  he- 
gave  the  franchise  to  every  Irishman  who  had  a  house  or  who  liad 
even  a  room  in  a  hoiiw'  to  liis  exclusive  occupation.  Now  the  majority 
of  Irishmen  are  ("at holies,  so,  this  Statesman  made  Irii^h  ( 'atholics 
dominant  as  a  politictil  power.  The  same  Statesman  pasM'd  a  great 
Irish  Land  Act  by  which  he  transferred  a  large  proportion  of  the 
soil  of  Ireland  finm  Rotostaat  landlords  to  Catholic  teoante  and 
secured  and  rooted  in  the  land  great  numbers  of  CSathoUcs.  This  man 
tubeeqnently  visited  Ireland  and  peaking  in  the  North  compared 
Irish  Protestants  to  the  chosen  seed  and  Irish  Catholics  to  Hittites». 
Hivites,  Canoanitee.    What  are  we  to  tliink  of  such  a  man  ? 

A  brilliant  sarcasm  of  this  character  emanating  from  the  same 
quarter  Vtut  directed  thi.s  time  again.^t  Irish  Unionists  or,  better  still 
against  our  aristocracy,  would  be  of  great  service  just  now. 

VOL.  LXI.  x.s.  If 
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Lreland  oombined,  pursuing  righteoiu  ends,  and  makmg  no  liad 
political  Uundony  bj  the  way,  ia  Irelaiid  ixteaiatibb.  That  ia  the 
fiist  law  ol  Hie  sitoation,  and  to  any  one  oan  tiiink  aa  well  aa 
obeenre,  it  is  as  true  aa  a  geometrical  axiom. 

Now  what  follows,  neceafiarily  and  logically,  from  this?  What 
but  that  Ireland,  observing]:  strictly  the  limits  suggested,  having  for- 
mulated a  (Icmaiul,  may  coinpcl  its  concession  ?  Turn  it  how  one 
may,  it  will  still  be  found  tliut  that  is  the  fact  which,  being  so, 
demands  from  us  action  of  a  corresponding  character. 

nmefora,  we  dioiild  not  leqoeet  the  Imperial  ^rlieinent  or  the 
Imperial  Adminisbation  to  deviae  lor  na  meaearea  ol  xedxeBB»  a  taak 
whioh  IB  really  beyond  tiheir  power,  peihapa  heyood  their  wilL  We, 
who  have  the  power,  and  the  knowledge,  and  who  know  where  the 
ahoe  pinohea,  moat  deviae  aooh  meaBuioB,  and  then,  having  devised 
.them,  pxort  our  parliamentary  power  in  their  furtherance,  and  compel 
-ihe  Ministry  to  pass  those  measiures  into  law.  The  word  "  comjx>l " 
'was  very  eonunon  in  Parnell's  mouth,  and,  like  all  his  words,  full  of 
meaning.  And  yet  I  am  convinced  that  Pamell  never  enjoyed  a 
third  part  of  the  power  whidi  is  ours,  while  his  aims  were  at  least 
ten  ttmee  aa  diflBcult  of  attainment.  TlierafoEe  we  liave  a  Ux  better 
light  to  nee  the  word,  and  to  act  iqi  to  its  tgant,  than  he  had. 
Pamell  did  great  thinga  because  he  was  a  man  of  pupoae  in  the 
midst  of  men  of  no  purpose.  We,  having  also  pmposee  and  control- 
ling all  Ireland,  in  every  sense  wield  a  power,  compared  with  which 
his  w  as  ]Miny  and  unoBrfaiin.  We  do  not  quite  realise  that  yet,  but 
we  soon  shall. 

The  fact  is  that  Ireland,  so  far,  neither  realises  her  power  nor  is 
-determined  to  exert  it.  Colonel  Saundersou,  though  in  sympathy 
-with  the  movement^haa  annoimoedliis  xesfdotion,  at  aU  coats,  to  keep 
"**  the  XTniaoist  Qovemment "  in,  and  "  the  Separatists  "  out  It  waa 
ihe  utterance  of  a  gentleman  who  might  adorn  private  lils^  but  ia 
obviously  unfit  to  represent  our  new  Ireland.  Such  belated  politioiana 
abound.  Our  existing  representation  was  elected  cm  worn-out  issues, 
which  they  still  imagine  to  bo  alive.  Home  Hide  is  in  fact  dead.  It 
is  "  our  dear  departed  Irit'iuL"  Those,  on  any  side,  who  tliink  it  to 
l>e  alive  are  not  abreast  v,ith  tlio  hour.  Let  the  dead  past  bury  its 
dead.  At  the  first  opportunity  Ireland  will  return  a  representation 
of  a  wholly  different  charaoter ;  men  who  will  isBue  straight  out  ol 
the  new  movement,  and  speak  and  act  £aar  this  new  Ireland  which  is 
ooming  np  around  us  without  any  reference  to  the  extinct  issues,  and 
who  vrin  with  much  equanimity  crumple  up  party  after  party  till  they 
find  one  to  their  mind. 

Meantime  the  old  representation.  Unionist  and  Disimionist,  is 
(here.   We  cannot  get  lid  of  it — ^for  a  while.   The  only  way  in 
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wHoh  it  oan  be  got  to  do  any  good  watk  ia  "bj  diraflting  upon  it  a 
powterfol  and  steady  oonent  of  national  irill,  strong  enoQgh  to  neu- 
tnliae  its  disraptiTe  tendemges  and  to  oompel  oo-operation.  Snoih  a 
oonent  of  national  will  oon  be  brought  to  bear,  and  will,  through  the 
Con¥enti0n<^tho  dologatesof  all  Ireland — sitting  in  Dublin — in  whom 
the  real  power  will  centre,  and  around  which  and  whoso  doings  here 
all  political  interest  will  revolve.  This  Convention  will  be  the  master 
of  the  old  re[)re8entation.  Nevertheless,  we  cannot  get  rightly  to 
work  till  we  secure  a  fresh  supply  of  Parliament  men.  The  now  wine 
demands  new  bottles,  let  no  one  be  deceived.  The  trend  of  the  new 
movement  is  not  towaids  Separation  other  than  that  noeossniy  em^ 
tion  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  Contention  to  whioh  I  have  zefened. 
The  Ckmvention  will  issoe  a  manifesto  in  dedaiation  and  proof  of  onr 
financial  wrongs,  addressed  to  the  British  people,  and  will  prepare 
Bills  whioh  the  Imperial  Parliament  will  enact  and  make  law.  But 
the  grip  in  which  we  hold  that  Parliament  we  cannot,  for  our  life's 
sake,  surrender.  Nay,  wo  must  strengthen  it,  lost  through  a  com- 
bination of  justly  alarmed  political  parties  we  should  be  exj)elled. 
And,  in  order  to  strengthen  it,  we  must  secure  British  alliances  and 
flo  stand  ont  as  a  thixd  Lnpenial  Psarty.  The  **Ge]tio  fringe"  is 
likelj  to  be  onn^  and  the  agrieoltDxal  interest  whioh  does  not  love 
IVse  Trade,  posnUy,  too^  the  British  working  man,  iriio  will  not 
object  to  a  free  hreak&st  table  or  tobaooo  at  a  halfpenny  per  ounce. 
The  immense  question  of  Imperial  taxation  will  come  up  at  the  heels 
of  our  Irish  movement,  and  with  it  certain  fiscal  probloms  connected 
with  land.  That  portion  of  the  crust  of  tho  earth  which  holds  up 
London  might  be  strong  enough,  one  would  think,  to  bear  a  little  of 
the  taxation  which  now  falls  on  the  poor  man's  tea  and  tobacco  and 
drink,  and  even  on  Christmas  plum-pudding,  when  he  has  one. 

Britidk  statwmHwi  and  tiie  Lords  ci  the  Treasoiy  have  soooeededin 
letting  loose  in  Ireland  a  tonent,  whose  emption  we  witness,  bnt 
irfiose  ooDxse  no  man  oan  foroaee. 

Stahdish  CGbaut. 
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TiiK  report  of  the  Commission  on  the  Financial  lielatious  (if  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  though  issued  five  months  ago,  has  only  begun 
ivithin  the  last  six  or  eight  weeks  to  attract  much  attention  in  this 
oonntiy.  Koch  wiU  Be  heaid  of  it  now  that  Ftoliament  has  met, 
it  will  probably  lead  to  a  aaooeaaioik  of  keen  and  angiy  oonfliots  in 
the  Hoviae  of  Commona.  The  report  has  frnnidied  Iruhmen  with 
a  gxievanee,  and,  if  its  conclusions  are  true,  with  a  genuine 
grievance.  The  matter  has  been  taken  up  warmly  in  Ireland,  and 
Nationalists  and  l^nionist?  will  unite  in  demandinfjr  tliat  effect 
should  bo  given  to  the  judgment  of  the  Commission.  The  |iros]ie('t  of 
obtaining  2|  millions  from  the  Imperial  Treasury  luis  jndtuundly 
stirred  the  country,  and  Irishmen  ore  already  discussing  [and  quar- 
relling over)  the  apportioning  of  the  money.  They  wiU  probably, 
however,  agree  to  d^er  any  fight  as  to  its  di^osal  until  they  make 
sure  of  getdng  it  They  are  always  wonderfully  ananimous  when 
it  is  proposed  to  make  a  raid  on  the  Imperial  Esche({uer.  It  is  to  he 
hoped,  however,  that  neither  of  the  great  parties  in  the  State  will 
rashly  eommit  themselves  to  the  views  of  the  Commission.  The 
Liberal  ]»arty  o\jglit  fspfcially  to  be  cautious,  for  if  Home  liule  is  to 
be  accompanied  by  a  iiiic  of  '2[  millions  on  the  British  taxpayer,  its 
prospects,  not  very  bright  ut  present,  will  be  gloomy  in  the  extreme. 
All  parties  in  Ireland  have  received  the  report  with  shouts  of  delight, 
hut  I  am  not  sure  that  the  report  will  improve  the  prospects  oi  the 
cause  whioti  the  Nationalists  profess  to  have  at  heart  It  can  be 
shown,  I  think,  that  the  conclusions  of  the  Commissioners  are  radically 
wrong,  but  their  errors  may  in  part  arise  from  the  misleading  terms 
of  the  n^ferenee.  The  fact  is  that  tlie  revenue  of  this  country  is  so 
levied  that  serious  ine<piality  bctwoeu  different  divisions  of  th(!  Ignited 
Kingdom  is  hardly  possible.  A\  hcther  it  bears  equally  on  all  classes 
is  another  question.  I  believe  that  on  tliis  iM)iut — the  iuetiuality  of 
taxation  between  the  rich  and  the  poor — the  report  will  be  an  historio 
document  On  the  question  as  between  England  and  Lrdand  an 
examination  of  the  report  wiU  do  much  to  invalidate  its  condurions» 
and  to  show  that  they  are  based  on  narrow  and  insui&oient  grounds. 
The  issues  will,  however,  have  to  be  threshed  out  through  much  con- 
troversy and  not  a  little  vexation  of  spirit.  The  Commission  was  one 
of  great  financial  authority.  The  late  Mr.  Childers,  an  ex-Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  was  the  chairman.    It  included  an  ex-Secretary  to 
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tlie  Tronsnrv,  Tiord  Welby ;  an  ex-Som  tarv  to  tlio  l^oanl  of  Trade, 
Lord  Fairer ;  an  ex-Assistant  Secretary  for  irelaud,  the  late  Sir  liobert 
Hamilton ;  and  an  ex-Finanoial  Secretaxy  for  India,  Sir  Gootge 
Barbour.  The  Iriflh  Nationaliflta  were  represented  hy  Mr.  Jobn 
Bedmond,  Mr.  Sexton,  and  Mr.  Blake ;  the  liiah  Unioniste  by  the 
O'Connor  Don  and  Mr.  E.  C.  Martin;  and  business  men  by  Mr. 
Slattery,  the  late  Mr.  B.  T.  Currio,  Mr.  G.  AV.  Wolff,  and  Sir 
Thomas  Sutherland,  while  Mr.  AV.  A.  Hunter,  the  late  XDMnber  for 
Abenlcen,  represented  the  ]iliil()?oj)hical  statisticians. 

The  ( 'oniniissiou  \\  i  ro  iii-st  reijuirt'd  to  report  upon  what  principles 
of  coinparisou,  and  hy  the  application  of  what  specific  standards,  the 
relative  capacity  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  bear  taxation  might 
be  most  equitably  detennmed,  and  what,  under  these  speoifle  standards, 
was  Ihe  true  taxable  capacity  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  This 
reference  bears  the  impress  oi  the  period  at  iriikh  it  was  framed.  In 
the  discussion  on  the  Home  Bnle  BiU  of  1893  the  Irish  members 
insisted  that  the  financial  arranfrr'nients  were  unfair  to  Irelaud,  and 
Mr.  Gladstone  agreed  to  appoint  tlie  Commission,  whose  report  was 
issued  some  four  or  live  months  ago.  To  admit  penpra])hieal 
boundari(>s  as  tlio  basis  of  financial  arrangement  was  a  disastrous  but 
far-reaching  mistake,  if  applied  to  Ireland,  it  must  be  applied  to 
SooOand;  and  if  to  Sootbnd,  why  not  to  Wake?  If  to  WtSm,  why 
sboold  it  not  be  applied  to  the  poorer  "BSngi"!*  ooontieB  as  oompared  to 
tlie  lioher  P  The  whole  financial  STstsm  of  the  United  Kingdom  is 
bassd  on  the  taxation — not  of  areas,  hot  of  persons.  One  of  the 
Ccnnmissioners,  Ijord  Welby,  evidently  recognised  that  this  was  the 
case,  for  he  says  that  the  one  stire  method  of  redressing  the  inequalities 
of  taxation  in  the  T'nited  Kingdom  woidd  be  to  put  on  the  Irisb 
people  the  duty  of  levying  their  own  taxes  and  ])ronding  for  their 
own  expenditure,  leaving  it  to  tlie  wisdom  of  Tarliameut  to  decide 
what  oontiibution  Ireland  should  make  to  Imperial  expenditaie.  In 
other  words,  the  only  way  to  financial  justice  to  Ireland  is  through 
Home  Bnle.  FenonaUy,  I  am  in  &Tonr  of  scnne  sohenie  of  self- 
government  for  Irsland,  hut  if  that  scheme  is  to  lead  to  financial 
dinnqituHi  of  the  T^nite<l  Kingdom,  its  ado]ition  is  very  remote.  The 
one  question  which  has  to  be  decided  is  whotlior  Irishmen  are  unfairly 
taxed  with  reference  to  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
To  justify  the  Irish  contention  the  Commission  were  hound  to  show 
that  Irelaud  was  unjustly  burdened  under  a  system  of  taxation  levied 
equally  on  all  persons,  and  this  they  have  completely  failed  to  do. 
The  inquiry  has  prodnoed  a  bnndle  of  reports,  some  short,  some  long, 
and,  in  some  req^eoti^  aU  eontradioting  each  other.  The  parindpal 
report  is  very  short.  It  is  signed  by  eleven  oat  of  the  thirteen  Com- 
missioners who  were  alive  at  the  time  tlio  report  was  presented.  Sir 
Bobert  Hamilton  died  some  time  before  the  inquiry  had  been 
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completed,  and  Mr.  Childers,  as  is  well  known,  died  after  he  had 
prepared  a  draft  report.  The  main  conclusions  of  the  CommisBion  are 
tibat  the  Act  ol  TJiiioii  imposed  on  Iielaiid  a  bwdon  gieater  than  she 
ooold  bear;  that  tiie  inonaee  of  tanratimi  impoeed  on  Ireland  between 
1853  and  1860  (mainly  by  Hr.  Gladatone)  was  not  justiBed  by  the 
Agidang  circumstances  of  the  country,  and  that  while  the  annual  tax 
revenue  derived  from  Ireland  is  about  one-eleventh,  its  taxable 
capncity  is  raTith  smaller,  and  is  not  estimated  by  any  of  the  eleven 
C'oiiiiniissioner??  us  more  than  one-twentieth  of  Great  Britain.  No 
reasons  are  given  for  tliese  sweeping  conclusions.  The  reasons  must 
be  sought  in  the  various  reports  signed  by  different  members  of  the 
OnnmfwBinn,  but  the  most  elabofate  statement  of  the  ease  &r  Ireland 
is  wmtained  in  Ifr.  Ghildns*  diaft  report,  wfaioh,  though  not  formally, 
ia  m  sabstance  adopted  with  modiflcationa  and  enlaxgements  by  the 
great  body  of  the  Commission. 

The  historicjil  part  of  the  inquiry  up  to  the  union  of  tlie  two 
exchequers  is  but  of  comparatively  little  importance.  The  .Vet  of 
Union  provi(ie<l  that  Ireland  should  contribute  to  tlie  exivenditiu-e  in 
the  ratio  of  2  to  10,  or  1  to  7^.  This  provision  was  based  on  an 
examination  of  the  imports  and  exports  to  and  from  Ireland,  and  on 
tiie  consumption  of  certain  artaolee  in  tilie  two  cooniiieB.  It  is  now 
generally  admitted  that  the  proportion  for  Ireland  was  too  high,  and, 
as  it  was  fixed  on  exactly  the  same  kind  of  cslcnlations  that  the 
OommisaionerB  have  adopted  in  the  present  instance,  their  conclusions 
.  are  exposed  to  mnoh  suspicion.  The  Act  of  Union  proWded  tliat  the 
two  countries  might  bo  placed  under  a  common  fiscal  system  when  the 
debts  of  the  two  countries  were  licpiidated,  or  bore  the  proportion  of 
2  to  10,  or  when  it  should  appear  that  the  two  countries  contributed 
indiscriminately  to  equal  taxes.  The  debt  of  Ireland  grew  so  rapidly 
that  the  conditions  of  fiscal  miion  were  dedaied  by  a  select  committee 
in  1816  to  be  fulfilled.  An  Act  was  passed  in  that  year  providing 
that  after  January  5tli,  1817,  the  two  excheqnen  should  be  amal- 
gamatsd,  and  constituting  the  revenues  of  the  two  countries  into  one 
common  fund,  to  be  known  as  the  Consolidated  Fund.  The  debt  of 
Ireland  had  risen  from  £;V2.218,000  in  ISOI  to  £112,684,000  in  1817, 
that  is  to  say  it  had  quadrupled,  while  in  the  same  period  the  British 
debt  had  only  douhkMl.  But,  as  Mr.  Cliilders  points  out,  thiB  wnt*,  so 
far  as  Ireland  was  coneenied,  to  a  large  extent  a  paper  transjiction. 
*'  Inaamuch,"  he  says,  "  as  a  great  proportion  of  the  Irish  expenditure 
after  the  Union  was  met  by  the  increase  of  the  Lnsh  debt,  and  as  that 
debt  was  amalgamated  with  the  British  in  1817,  the  expenditnie  by 
Ireland  after  the  Union  was  to  a  large  extent  a  nominal  or  paper 
Izansaction.''  In  other  words,  the  debt  contracted  by  Ireland  waa 
assumed  by  Oreat  Britain,  The  consul  Motion  of  the  two  exoheqiicXB 
was  the  only  means  of  saving  Ireland  from  bankruptcy. 
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The  subjef'tion  of  the  two  countries  to  an  equal  system  of  taxation 
ma  a  dow  process.  It  was  not,  in  fact,  till  1860  that  this  process  was 
neailj  oompleted,  and  beknd  is  atiU  free  from  taxes  which  to  the 
amoiiiit  of  over  four  miDioiiB  are  levied  in  These  taxM 

inehule  the  house  doiy,  the  land  tax,  and,  onrioiisly  enough,  the  duly 
on  patont  medicines,  so  that  an  Irishman  has  the  questionable  advan- 
tage of  obtaining  his  quark  pills  and  potions  untaxed.  It  was  during 
the  period  from  lH:h\  to  18()0  that  taxation  was  almost  equalised  in 
the  two  coimtries,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  was  mainly  responsible  for  these 
changes.  In  IH-vi  lie  extended  the  income  tax  to  Ireland,  wiping  off 
at  the  same  time  a  capital  debt  due  by  Ireland  of  about  four  millions. 
The  spirit  duty  which  stood  at  3s.  4d.  in  1853  was  zaised  to  10a 
in  1880,  and  the  vesolt  ol  these  two  fiscal  changes  was  that  Ireland 
oontrilmted  two  and  a  qnarter  milliona  more  than  ahe  had  done  to  the 
Imperial  revenue.  The  essential  justice  of  these  changes  is  proved  hj 
the  fact  that  the  percentage  of  taxation  in  1890  was  lower  than  it  was 
in  1820.  In  the  latter  year  it  was  9*3,  and  in  the  former  8  ') ;  even 
then  her  contribution  was  still  nearly  a  pound  less  per  head  than  in 
Great  Britain,  it  being  £1  l^s.  5d.  against  £2  1  Is.  5d.  for  the  larger 
country.  In  1893-94  her  percentage  of  taxation  had  declined  to  7-8. 
The  argument  of  Mr.  Childersand  the  majority  of  the  Conmuasioners 
ia  that  the  grsat  tariff  nlonna  of  the  last  fifty  yean  have  heen  of  little 
henefit  to  lireland.  The  population  of  Ireland  eonswmes  a  large 
amoant  of  tea,  sfnrits,  and  tobaooo. "  This  being  so,"  says  Mr.  Ghilders, 
**  it  does  not  npj>eur  that  a  fiscal  system  which  rais^  no  revenue  from 
foreign  food-stuffs,  but  does  raise  a  large  revenue  from  spirits,  tea,  and 
tobacco,  is  advantageous  to  the  population  of  Ireland."  What  is  this 
but  protection  Y  Strike  out  Ireland  and  insert  the  agricultiuul 
counties  of  England,  and  Mr.  James  Lowther  would  adopt  the 
language  of  the  report,  and  thank  God  that  it  had  been  used  by  a 
libenl  GhanoeDor  of  the  Exchequer. 

We  mnat  taiw  into  aoooont  not  jomtfy  the  revenue  raised  bom 
Ireland  but  the  sum  expended  hom  the  Imperial  Ezohequer  on  local 
purposes  in  Ireland.  This  has  been  constantly  growing  while  the 
balance  available  for  Imperial  expenditure  has  l)oen  steadily  declining 
during  the  last  twenty-five  years.  In  1819-18'20.  flie  tnio  ostiniated 
revenue  from  Ireland  was  £5,256.000,  and  the  o.^timutod  local  expen- 
diture £1,564,000,  leaving  a  sum  forImix>rial  services  of  .£;j,091,000. 
In  1869-1870  the  true  estimated  revenue  was  £7,426,000,  the  local 
e^enditnre  £2,938,000,  andthehalanee  arailaUe  for  Imperial  services 
£4,488,000.  From  this  period  ihoug^  the  revenue  has  slightlj 
inewasod,  the  sum  available  lor  Imperial  expenditure  has  steadily  and 
largely  dedined.  For  1893-1894  the  revenue  was  £7,568,000,  the 
local  ex])en'litiu?e  has  risen  to  the  enonnoilS  som  of  £5,002,000,  and 
the  balance  for  Imperial  expenditure  waa  only  £1,966,000.  For 
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1894-1885  it  wbs  jut  over  the  £2,000,000.  It  may  be  aaid  Hiat  the 

financial  eystem  is  bad  under  whicli  tbere  is  such  a  heavy  drain  for 
local  expenditure  and  such  a  small  balance  for  the  general  purposes 
of  thp  country.  That  is  not  the  question  referred  to  the  Commission. 
The  whole  (juestion  is  whether  an  undue  or  unfair  sum  is  oxtnu  tod 
from  Ireland  yoarly.  Even  therefore  if  a  larp^er  revenue  were  levied 
than  is  strictly  just  it  is  nearly  all  given  buck  to  her  in  the  shape  of 
expenditure  for  local  purposes,  and  her  total  contribution  to  flie 
ezpenses  of  the  empire  is  a  beggarly  £2,000,000.  Iflj.  Childers  sng^ 
geste  fiiat  eometiiiiig  like  £2,250,000  should  be  given  back  in  the  foim 
of  an  annual  giant  to  beland  to  make  up  fox  the  excessive  revenue 
extracted  from  her.  The  result  of  this  would  be  that  Ireland  would 
not  give  a  single  sixpence  for  Imperial  purposes.  Every  sixpence 
raised  from  her  would  ho  sj)ent  in  Ireland,  nu<l  in  addition  she  would 
reef  ive  between  £200,000  and  £^00,000  as  a  free  gift  from  (ireat 
Britain. 

The  Commissioners  have  disooteed  at  great  length  the  taxable  eapit- 
•ciiy  of  the  two  oountriea.  Some  teali  they  reject,  oChen  they  accept, 
hut  it  is  not  clear  that  any  of  their  methoda  are  juet  or  Batiafuitoiry. 
Pcpuktion,  it  may  be  admitted,  is  not  a  very  &ir  standard*  The 

comparative  imports  and  exports  of  the  two  coimtries  cannot  be 
-accurately  obtained,  but  the  Commissioners  are  altogether  wrong  in 
dismissing  the  consumption  of  duty-i)aid  articles  as  one  of  the  tests 
of  taxable  capacity.  If  these  articles  as  they  mainly  are,  articles 
of  luxury  and  not  of  necessity,  it  is  difhcult  to  imagiiie  a  fairer  test 
of  tux-paying  power.  Besides  the  article  in  the  treaty  of  imioa 
relating  to  the  financee  of  the  two  countries  expressly  provided  that 
the  erauumption  oi  beer,  spirits,  wine,  tobaooo,  tea,  sugar,  and  malt 
should  be  one  of  the  means  d  estimating  the  respective  proportioM, 
which  each  ought  to  bear  of  the  expenditure  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Sir  E.  W.  Hamilton^  estimated  the  sum  spent  in  tea,  tobacco, 
spirits,  and  Ijeer  in  Ghreat  Britain  as  £170,13^3,000,  and  in  Ireland 
at  £18,0"j8,ii0() ;  that  is  to  say,  Ireland  si>ent  9  08  or  nearly  10  ])er 
cent,  of  the  whole,  wliile  the  taxation  of  Ireland  is  put  by  the 
Commissioners  at  11 1th.  Mr.  Murrough  O'Brien,  a  witness  called 
in  the  interest  of  Ireland,  told  the  Commission  that  the  amount  of 
duty  on  alcohol  paid  per  head  is  in  England  15s.  lOd.,  in  Scotland 
(poor  Scotland)  19s.  5d.,  and  in  Ireland  14b.  5|d.  Mr.  Childers 
attonpts  to  argue  that  it  k  impossible  to  distingmsh  between  neces- 
saries and  Itixuries,  hut  this  is  attacking  the  whole  foundation  of  our 
present  system  of  taxation.  We  impose  heavy  duties  on  tobacco  and 
alcohol  not  inerf^ly  because  wp  consider  them  luxuries,  but  Iwcause 
we  regard  their  exc-essive  use  as  jiomi<-ious.  ^fr.  Childers,  indeed, 
put  in  the  Irish  climate  as  a  ])lea  against  thi.s  principle.  "To 
(1)  The  Areutaat  Secretaiy  to  the  Treasuiy. 
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penons,"  he  mjM,  *'  wiAble  to  obliuii  suffioient  rabrtftptial  food  and 
olothmgin  a  damp  and  lelazing  climate  like  that  of  lr>-l!uul,  stimu- 
lants are  even  mote  neoeMaij  t^n  in  England."  Tliis  principle  of 
climatic  taxation  opens  up  an  endless  vista  of  interesting  questions. 
Scotland  has  n  colder  tlininte  tlian  Ireland,  and  its  west  coast  is  quite 
as  damp  an<l  relaxing  as  Ireland.  According  to  this  theory  the 
Scotsman  in  Argyllsiiire  and  luvemess-sliire  ought  to  have  his  wliisky 
ftt  ft  cheaper  rate  than  people  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  Again, 
the  Deronahize  and  Comiah  labounr  Uvea  in  a  xather  mild,  and 
often  a  yery  vet  climate,  and  he  too  haa  the  right  to  be  the  recipient 
ol  alcoholic  favours.  This  principle  of  lerjring  alcoholic  duties  in 
proportion  as  the  climate  is  wet  or  dry,  cold  or  mild,  would  land  any 
Clianeellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  a  hopeless  difficulty,  and  it  is,  in  fact, 
merely  an  excuse  for  putting  aside  the  consumption  of  dutiahlo 
articles  as  a  test  of  wealth.  8ir  1  )a^^d  Barbour  lias  a  most  interesting 
table  on  tlie  taxation  of  alcohol,  wliieh  ought  to  arouse  a  biu^it  of 
indignation  north  of  the  Tweed.  This  table  shows  the  taxation  per 
head  in  ahilliugs,  ieried  on  spirits,  vinea,  beer,  and  tohaooo,  and  the 
leealt  is  that  the  ayemge  taacaiion  for  the  EngliahTOan  ia  22'48  diillinga, 
for  the  Iridiman  21*05  shillinga,  and  the  imfartunate  Scotsman  26*56 
ehillings.  If  financial  oppression  exist  anywhere  in  the  United 
Kingdom  it  is  in  S<x>tland ;  and  if  Government  and  Parliament  once 
tamper  with  the  present  basis  of  taxation  as  between  the  three  king- 
doms, they  ^-ill  have  as  grave  a  ca.se  to  consider  in  Scotland  as  in 
Ireland.  Mr.  Gladstone,  at  least,  cannot  support  the  policy  of  giving 
exceptional  advantages  to  Ireland  in  the  matter  of  alcohol.  In  a 
debate  many  years  ago  (1853)  on  Iriah  taxation,  Ihe  right  honourable 
gentleman  denied  it  ma  among  the  rights  of  an  Lriahman  that  he 
ahonld  be  allowed  to  intoxicate  himself  at  28. 4d.  a  gallon  when  an 
Englishman  could  not. 

Let  us  see  what  the  oompidaoiy  taxation  of  an  Irish  peasant  farmer 
is.  He  escapes  of  course  income  tax,  and  house  duty  does  not  exist 
in  Ireland.  I  a.Hsume  that  tea  is  a  neoessarv  of  life  but  that  tn])a(  co 
and  alcohol  are  not.  If  the  man  l)e  a  follower  of  Sir  Wilfred  lja\v.son, 
and  ueitlier  smokes  not  drinks,  his  consumption  of  dutiable  articles 
would  be  limited  to  tea.  Taking  the  usual  allowanoe  of  Inlf  a  pound 
of  tea  ^  a  wodking  dass  household  he  pays  2d.  a  week  or  8e.  8d.  a 
jear.  This,  dirided  among  the  average  household  of  ftn  persons, 
gives  somewhat  less  than  Is.  9d.  a  head ;  the  lowest  scale  of  taxation 
exacted  in  any  civilised  community  in  the  world.  Tliis  is  the  whole 
sum  that  un  Iri.sh  family  addicted  neither  to  alcohol  nor  to])aceo  need 
ctnitribute  to  the  reventie  of  the  country,  while  the  amount  sjH-nt  in 
Ireland  for  lo(ral  purpose  from  the  Imperial  revenue  is  considerably 
over  £i  a  head. 

Mr.  Childers  discusses  various  other  means  of  ascertaining  the 
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lelativa  taxable  oapacity  of  the  two  oountries.  He  takes  the  test  of 
tiie  death  dnftiss  wfaioh  ynm  adopted  by  Mr*  Gladatoiie  in  the  Home 
Biile  Bill  of  1886,  and  points  out  that  it  extends  to  all  values  under 
£100.  This  gave  a  taxable  capacity  to  Ireland  of  one  in  thirteen, 
but  tlu'  tost  ifl  so  uncertain  and  shifting  that  it  has  already,  under 
the  budget  of  1804,  risen  to  one  in  seventeen.  The  value  of  the 
test  depends  on  this — whether  the  jdopt  rty  l>elow  £100,  which  escapee 
tlie  death  duties,  bears  the  same  projjortion  in  each  country  to  that 
whioh  is  assessed  for  the  pa^onent  of  these  duties.  No  accurate 
infonnatioii  can  be  got  on  this  point,  but  the  cuennutanoee  of  Irelmd 
suggest  that  a  larger  proportioE  of  people  die  possessed  of  property 
under  £100  than  in  England.  Li  the  TBst  majoriiy  of  the  email 
holdings  in  Ireland,  the  furniture  and  the  stock  cannot  be  worth 
that  amount,  while  it  is  certain  that  many  artisans  in  England  do 
leave  property  which  brings  them  under  the  death  duties.  The 
agricultural  wealth  of  Ireland  being  divided  among  such  a  large 
number  of  small  holders  escapes  ansefisment,  while  in  England,  being 
grouped  in  much  fewer  hands,  and  therefore  in  larger  quanti- 
ties, it  becomes  liable  to  these  duties.  To  put  the  matter  in  another 
way,  an  EngHsh  rural  parish  may  he  oooupied  hy  50  fsimers  irith 
holdings  of  oonsiderable  siae.  It  is  almost  oertain  that  in  eveiy 
instance  these  farmers  would,  in  the  case  of  death,  leave  property 
liable  to  the  death  duty,  hk  a  rural  parish  in  Ip^IiukI  there  mig^  be 
500  tenants  with  holdings  ranging  from  tliree  or  four  to  fifteen  acres, 
and  it  is  doubtful  if  a  single  one  of  them  possess  property  that  would 
be  liable  to  the  death  duty.  The  total  wealth  of  tiie  parish  may,  liow- 
ever,  be  equal  to  that  of  the  English  parish,  and  the  fact  that  it  is 
more  widely  distributed  is  no  reason  why  its  inhabitants  should 
escape  taxation.  It  must  never  he  f ccgottan  that  there  are  nearly 
400,000  ocoupierB  of  land  in  Ireland  under  £15  valuation,  and  though 
these  men  may  possess  little  accumulated  wealth,  they  are  able  to 
spend  a  good  deal  in  conmiodities.  Ireland  spends  lis.  lOd.  per  head  on 
tea  and  Hs.  7d.  on  tobaeoo,  while  Great  Britain  spends  10s.  Id.  on  the 
first  and  1'2b.  7d.  on  the  second.  TIip  death  duty  test  is  therefore 
un trust wortli}'.  Then  ^fr.  Childers  takes  the  incxjme  tax.  Here 
again  we  are  largely  in  the  region  of  speeidative  figures.  The  ques- 
tion depends  on  w^hether  the  incomes  that  do  not  pay  income  tax 
bear  tlw  eune  relation  to  those  that  do  in  each  oountiy.  Statistiooans 
differ  widely  in  their  oondusiona  Sir  Bobert  Qifisn  puts  the  totsl 
income  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  from  1,4IK)  to  1,500  millions. 
In  1880  he  put  it  at  1,200  millions,  while  anotiier  authority, 
Mr.  Bowley,  puts  it  at  10,111  millions.  It  is  evident,  as  Sir 
Thomas  Sutherland  says,  that  these  calculations  are  merely  '*  guesses 
at  truth."  AMien  dilferonces  of  humlrods  of  miUions  exist  the 
gravest  doubts  must  arise  as  to  the  statistical  value  of  these  estimates, 
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and  they  cannot  be  made  the  basis  of  great  oihaiiges  in  taxation.  Sir 
Bobert  Giffen  fhhika  that  the  Inoome  of  Inland  ahonld  be  put  at 
from  70  ta  75  miUionB,  or  from  one>twentaetb  to  one  twenty-seoond 
part  of  the  wbo]^,  bat  if  the  inteimediate  figiue  of  1,300  millions  be 

adopted,  the  proportion  would  be  reduced  to  between  one-seventeenth 
and  one-eighteenth.  Mr.  Childers  does  not  rely  much  on  the  income 
tax  argument.  He  points  out  that  money  being  much  more  rapidly 
turned  over  in  England  than  Ireland,  the  appareut  incomes  of  the 
two  may  not  be  an  accurate  index  of  their  real  wealth.  The  chair- 
man of  the  Commission  next  discusses  the  annual  oonsiunption  of 
primaiy  oommoditaeB  as  a  test  of  iaanUe  vealtii.  Here  again  be  ia 
laigely  in  the  region  of  apeonktioD  and  gaeanng.  It  is  impoasible 
to  follow  him  tibrongh  all  bis  mifflilationa,  but  they  seem  to  be 
vitiated  by  one  serious  error.  The  annual  consumable  stock  of  the 
United  Kingdcm  he  puts  at  745  millions.  Before  fixing  the  share 
of  this  sum  wIul  Ii  belongs  to  Ireland  he  makes  a  remarkable  deduc- 
tion. Sir  Hobert  Giffen  had  plactnl  the  total  value  of  Irish  produce 
at  63  millions,  40  millions  from  the  agricultimil  classes  and  23 
millions  from  the  others.  Mr.  Childers,  however,  deducts  a  large 
part  of  the  28  oil  i2ie  ground  that  it  prooeeda  from  land- 

ownerBy  their  aenranta  and  woikmen,  from  profeasional  persona 
(pnaomably  dootora,  lawyera,  and  aurveyow)  and  from  a  number  of 
traders  who  derive  their  incomes  from  the  profits  of  agriculture. 
Bnt  if  this  deduction  is  to  be  made  in  Ireland  it  should  also  he  made 
in  the  T'liitpd  Kingdom.  In  Great  Britain,  as  in  Ireland,  many 
lando\%Tiers,  lawyers,  doctors,  sur\eyor8,  and  so  on,  live  out  of  the 
profits  of  agriculture,  and  to  nuike  the  comparison  correct  there 
should  have  been  a  large  allowance  of  the  same  character  as  he 
adopts  for  the  sister  country.  This,  however,  would  not  baYO  suited 
the  theory  towards  idikihlfr.  Ghilderawaa  working.  By  reduoing  the 
TBlue  of  the  Iiiah  onnanmable  stock  from  68  millions  to  42  millimia — 
nx  ™^11i"n«  of  thia  being  for  eeonomio  drain — he  makes  out  the  Irish 
proportion  as  1  to  17  as  compared  to  Ghreat  Britain.  It  is  easy  to 
see  why  ^fr.  Childers  has  resorted  to  this  rather  disingenuous  mode 
of  treating  the  question.  If  he  had  taken  the  figtuvs  as  tliey  stand 
the  result  would  have  been  disastrous.  Taking  the  Irish  consumable 
stock  at  C3  millions  and  the  total  at  740,  the  Irish  share  is  between 
one-eleventh  and  one-twelfth  of  the  whole,  and  the  Commissionen 
state  that  the  aotnal  tax  remme  of  Ireland  is  one-eleventh  of  that 
of  Great  Britain.  The  annual  conaumaUe  stock  aigument  is  there- 
fore fatal  to  die  main  proposal  of  the  Commission. 

To  som  up :  there  are  four  main  tests  of  the  relative  wealth  of  the 
two  countries.  Two  of  these  tests — the  consumption  of  duty-paid 
articles  and  the  annual  consumable  stock  of  primary  wealth  of  the 
oountzy,  are  absolutely  in  favour  of  the  fairness  of  the  present  system 
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to  Ireland.  The  tesfc  of  the  death  datiea  is  unoertain  and  variable, 
and  it  is  impoauUe  to  obtam  all  the  facta  neoefsaxj  to  an  aoouiate 

eonolusion.  The  fourth  teet — the  test  of  inoome,  ia  also  extremelj 
qteoulutlve,  and  calculations  whidi  differ  hy  hnndr^iii  <A  millions 
cannot  bo  regarded  as  nearly  of  the  same  value  as  the  sums  collected 
in  the  two  countries  on  (lnty-i>iu<l  articles.  Mr.  Childers  himself  nays 
*' tlmt  the  nietliod  of  us  'crtainiiir;  the  ratio  of  the  rnal  wealth  of  a 
mainly  commercial  coiiimujiity  lik<'  Unsit  I'.rituin,  luid  a  mainly  rural 
oommuuity  like  Ireland  by  way  of  adding  up  all  separate  money 
inoomoB  is  bo  untmstwofthj  that  it  oannot  he  adopted  aa  the  lole  or 
even  the  leading  method." 

In  his  report  Hr.  CSuldeis  enters  into  an  elaborate  disooasion  of 
the  relative  poverty  of  Ireland  to  England.  That  Ireland  is  iel»> 
tively  poorer  than  England  has  never  been  denied,  but  our  preaent 
system  of  taxation  is  so  adjusted  that  it  falls  lightly  on  the  poorer 
country.  As  1  have  shown,  an  Irisliman  perfectly  virtuous  from  the 
alcoholic  and  tolmceo  point  of  view,  would  pay  very  little  to  the 
revenue.  Allowing  Ireland  a  temperate  use  of  stimulants  her  cou- 
tribation  is  very  moderate,  and,  if  she  drinks  more  than  is  good  ior 
her,  the  oontributi<m  ivhidi  she  makes  to  the  xevenne  most  he  xe- 
gaided  in  the  nature  of  a  free  gift  The  fact  that  Ireland  is  a 
poorer  country  than  England  is  expressed  in  the  proportion  of  taxa- 
tion whicli  she  pays :  the  taxation  of  Great  Britain  per  head  is 
£2  4s.  lOd. ;  in  Ireland  it  is  £1  Hs.  lOd.*  Of  these  amounts  the 
taxes  on  commodities  in  Great  Britain  amount  to  £1  48.  Id.  per 
head,  and  in  Ireland  to  £1  28.,  wldlo  the  direct  taxes  are  £1  Os.  9d. 
per  head  in  the  larger  country,  and  only  Gs.  lOd.  in  the  smaller.  The 
burden  is  therefore  roughly  adjusted  to  the  circumstances  of  Ireland. 
Mr.  Ghilders'  oondumon  was,  that,  <m  the  whole,  the  taxable  capacity 
of  Ireland  waa  one-twentiedi  ol  that  of  tiie  United  Kmgdom,  and 
this  view  was  adopted  by  the  majority  of  the  Commission,  but  the 
reasons  on  which  this  oonolnsian  was  bassd  fareak  down  on  dose 
examination. 

If  any  one  desired  to  make  out  that  Ireland  was  \mdcrtaxed  tlio 
report  of  the  ( 'onnnission  pves  them  a  ])lau8iljle  reason  for  doing  so. 
The  large  Imperial  expenditure  u])on  local  objects  in  Ireland  ought 
to  be  taken  into  account  iu  estimating  the  relative  burdens  of  the 
two  oountries.  I  have  already  stated  that  of  the  Irish  revenue  for 
1893-94,  amounting  to  £7,568,000,  no  lees  than  £5,602,000  are  spent 

(1)  There  are  differeDccH  in  the  calcalationH  of  the  pressure  of  taxation  per  head  in 
the  two  conn  tries  Mr.  Childen  givw  it  for  1889>90  M,  for  Great  Britain,  £2  1  Is.  5d., 
and  Ireland,  £1  13s.  dd.  ;  Sir  Thoma«  Sunderland  rb  £2  4s.  lOd.  and  £1  8f).  lOd  ;  aad 
Sir  E.  Uamilton,  for  the  middle  of  16^1,  as  £2  12».  lOd.  and  £1  12s.  lOd.  Thaee 
varistioni  an  due  to  diflennt  ywun  beta;  taken :  hat  thof  a*l  agree  that  the  tautioa 
of  Irdsnd  Is  leee  than  that  ol  Great  Biitala  bj  aaaw  vatjiag  from  ISe.  to  <1  per 
head. 
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lor  IfMil  purpoaeB  m  Inland,  so  bar  ooiitrilnitio&  to  Lnperial 
«zpeiiditare  was  only  £1,966,000.  Take  the  oaee  of  Sootland.  She 
ndsee  a  xevwuie  of  £10,505,000,  and  of  this  onlj  £3,352,000  aie 
devoted  to  local  expenditure.  If  Ireland  has  a  grievance,  Scotland 
has  a  gieater.  Tlie  effect  of  the  present  system  is  that  while 
the  revenuo  of  Irolnnd  is  one-eleventh  of  tlio  whole,  her  contribu- 
tion to  the  lm|>»'rial  expendituro  is  only  ono-thirtieth.  A  very  good 
case  might  bo  made  out  to  ])rove  that  one-thirtieth  is  the  real  l)urden 
which  the  existing  hnauciul  arrangements  impose  on  Ireland.  The 
strength  of  the  argument  based  on  the  excess  of  local  expenditm^ 
from  an  Imperial  menne  m  Ireland  is  htlH  admitted  by  "Mr, 
Ghilders.  He  proposes  to  allow  lor  it  to  a  certain  extent.  On  the 
theory  that  Ireland  should  pay  one-twentieth  of  the  lerenue  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  she  now  pays  two-and- three-quarters  of  a  million 
too  much.  The  Imperial  revenue  defrays  the  whole  cost  of  the  police 
in  Ireland,  about  £  1 ,40(),0()0  a  year,  and  the  entire  oxpenditiu^  of 
ediieation.  In  England  one-half  of  the  cost  of  the  police  i.s  paid  out 
of  the  rates,  and  a  certain  proportion  of  the  eost  of  education  is  met 
by  rates  and  subscriptions.  The  adjustmuut  which  Mr.  Childers 
makes  is  Tory  gentle.  He  takes  the  cost  of  the  police,  not  as 
£1,400,000,  but  as  what  he  thinks  it  ought  to  he,  £600,000,  of  which 
half  wooid  he  home  by  the  rates.  To  the  £300,000  thus  left  he  adds 
£200,000,  which  would  be  added  to  the  eost  of  edncaticn  if  it  were 
treated  in  Ireland  as  in  England.  By  this  means  he  reduces  the 
two-and-tliree-qnarter  millions  by  half  a  million,  and  thus  he  ]>uts  the 
over-taxation  of  Ireland  at  a  net  sum  of  two-and-a-ijuiirter  millions. 
He  suggests  that  a  grant  equal  to  this  sum  should  be  given  annually 
to  Ireland,  and  the  effect  of  this  would  be  to  relieve  Ireland  of  all 
oimlzihnliQns  to  Imperial  expenditure,  and  give  her  in  addition  nearly 
£300,000  a  year.  Li  the  expenditure  in  ^land  lor  local  purposes 
no  account  is  taken  <rf  military  expenditure  of  the  British  army;  about 
30,000,  or  more  than  one-fourth,  are  stationed  in  Ireland,  and  it  is 
absurd  to  deny  that  the  presence  of  so  many  men,  who  buy  their  food 
and  drink  in  the  country,  is  not  of  some  advantage.  The  large 
military  expenditure  in  Ireland  in  proportion  to  its  population  may. 
liowever,  be  placed  against  the  small  naval  expenditure  on  dockyards 
and  shipbuilding  in  that  country. 

The  reports  of  Sir  David  Barbour  and  Sir  Thomas  Sutherland, 
though  not  agreeing  on  all  points,  are  directly  opposed  to  the  views 
of  Mr.  Ghilders.  fifir  l%omas  Sntheriand's  report  eepedally  is  dis- 
tinguished by  its  common  sense  and  its  freedom  from  financial 
qmbhlee.  Sir  David  Barbour  jwints  out  that  the  true  di^•ision  in 
taxation  is  not  between  English  and  Irish,  but  between  rich  and  poor, 
between  the  spirit  drinker  and  the  lioer  drinker.  The  jinjportion, 
both  of  poor  and  spirit  drinkers  in  Ireland  is  above  the  average,  and 
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far  fhis  xeMon  the  total  tazatuni  of  Izeland  is  laiger  in  piopostioii  to 
its  reaouroes  than  the  taxation  of  Gioat  Britain.  He  admitB,  how- 
tmtf  not  merely  that  the  large  inonase  of  expenditure  upon  Irish 
purposes  is  a  fair  set-ofiF  aj^ainst  the  increase  of  taxation,  hut  that 
under  this  system  Iroland  is  a  gainer  of  nearly  a  million  a  year. 
J\.doptinjj^  Afr.  Childers'  view  that  Ireluiul's  taxable  capacity  is  one- 
twentieth  of  Great  Britain,  ho  looks  at  her  taxable  capacity  with 
reference  both  to  income  and  expenditure.  If  it  be  true  that  she 
pays  two-and-thvee-qoaiier  mnKoma  a  year  mote  than  ahe  ought  to, 
fhero  18  expended  in  Ireland  three-and-thxee-qnarter  miUions  a  year 
more  than  would  hm  heen  admiailila  had  the  expenditure,  as  well 
as  the  inocnne)  been  in  proportion  to  taxable  capacity.  Sir  David 
Barbour,  approaching  the  question  from  a  different  standpoint,  has 
knocked  the  bottom  out  of  Mr.  Childers'  painfully  elaborated  case. 

f^ir  Tlioni:is  Sutherland's  report  is  also  a  very  trenchant  and 
faithiul  dealing  with  the  theories  adopted  by  Mr.  Childers  and  a 
majority  of  the  Commission.  He  declines  altogether  to  enter  into 
the  qpeoidatiTe  and  misleading  figures  of  his  ooUeagne.  H»  deals 
'widi  the  facts  as  th^  are,  and  the  result  is  a  weighty  verdict  in 
favoar  of  the  present  system.  He  shows  that  the  actual  contribution 
of  Ireland,  at  present,  is  one-thirteenth,  which  harmonises  with  Mr. 
Gladstone's  conclusion.  The  Imperial  tax  revenue  of  Great  Britain 
amounts  to  £2  48.  lOd.  ]>er  head,  ami  in  Ireland  it  is  £1  Hs.  lOd.  per 
head,  so  thnt  the  burden  is  proportioned  between  the  richer  and  the 
poorer  country.  No  doubt  the  spirit  duty  bears  hardly  on  consumers 
in  Ireland,  but  so  it  does  in  the  latitude  of  Edinburgh,  where  the 
oUmate  is  needy  as  damp  and  muoh  odder  than  Lreliind.  Even  if 
the  Irishman  is  too  heavily  taxed  in  the  matter  of  whisky,  the  proper 
way  of  meeting  the  case  is,  as  Sir  Thomas  Sutheriand  pdnts  oat»  to 
reduce  the  duty,  and  not  to  return  an  equivalent  whicli  would  go,  not 
to  those  who  pay  the  tax,  but,  in  a  laige  measure,  to  a  different  set  of 
people.  Not  the  faintest  case  has  been  made  for  cheapeninp^  whisky 
in  Irelajid.  and  not  also  in  Scotland.  8ir  Thomas  Sutherland  also 
notes  that  the  habits  of  the  Irish  people  appear  to  be  changing  in  the 
relative  consumption  of  beer  and  whisky.  During  the  last  fourteen 
years  the  money  spent  in  whisky  has  deoHnad  hy  over  a  million, 
while  the  sum  spent  on  beer  has  grown  by  over  two  miUians.  As 
he  points  out  also,  the  grievance  ci  the  whisky  oonsnmer  may  be, 
and  no  doubt  is,  mitigated  by  a  large  addition  of  water  to  his  spirits. 
Of  oourse,  as  8ax  Thcnnas  says,  with  a  healthy  appreoiation  of  his 
native  beverage,  "  no  right-minded  man  would  insidt  good  whisky 
with  too  much  Avater,"  but  still  the  discrepancy  in  the  alcoholic  tax 
between  beer  and  spirits  may  bo  toned  down  by  sudi  a  mixture  of 
water  as  will  produce  a  wholesome  and  refreshing  beverage. 

Ur.  Childers  proposes  that  a  grant  of  two-and-a-quarter  millions 
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Aoiild  lie  giTen  to  Ireland  to  rectify  the  bolanoe  of  tasntion,  bat  tiie 
other  ComminioQerB  do  not  oonmiit  themaelvee  to  any  special  mode  of 
redreas.  "Mx,  Lough,  M.P.,  oiiet»f  the  iritneeeee,  hokUj  eaggetted  that 

taxes  on  all  commodities  in  Ireland  should  be  abolished,  except  a  duty 
of  68.  on  spirits  and  Is.  6d.  on  the  barrel  of  beer.  Thia  would  involve 
the  establishment  of  a  Customs  irf)us(»  barrier  with  regard  to  goods 
coming  from  Ireland  to  this  country,  and  on  this  ground  alone  the 
pro])Ostal  may  be  dismissed  as  impracticable.  But  another  objection 
may  be  pointed  out.  It  woidd  give  Ireland  an  excessive  attraction 
as  a  plaoe  of  residence  oompared  with  the  rest  of  Ihe  United 
Kingdom.  It  would  make  the  gieen  lale  the  Bandue  of  topen. 
With  a  dofy  of  5b.  a  gallon,  whiaky  ooold  he  edld  at  firom  lOa.  to 
Ida.  per  gallon,  and  all  the  drinkers  in  the  Kingdom,  who  are  not 
compelled  to  live  in  Great  Britain,  would  he  drawn  to  Ireland. 
On  the  moral  effect  of  cheap  whisky  on  the  population,  I  offer  no 
remark. 

Tlie  fundamental  error  of  the  C'omniission  arises  from  tlie  attempt 
whicii  they  have  made  to  distinguish  Ireland  from  Irislimen.  Ireland 
without  its  inhabitants  would  be  of  no  value  as  on  area  of  taxation, 
and  when  you  eome  to  deal  with  its  inhabitants,  who  are  the  only 
possible  snbjeots  of  taxation,  th^  mnst  he  treated  aa  the  rest  of  this 
people  of  the  United  "Kingdom.  It  is  qmte  esaj  to  select  a  special 
district  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  to  prove  that  its  inhabitants  axe 
especially  poor,  and  that  therefore  taxation  preesee  on  them  with 
excessive  severity.    If  the  Comniission  had  conducted  such  an  inquiry 
between  the  East  and  West  End  of  London  as  they  have  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  tlie  results  would  liave  benu  startling.  It 
is  probable,  though  no  figures  can  be  adduced,  that  tho  amount  paid 
lor  aloohol  east     Bidiopsgate  Street  is  mueh  heavier  than  tiie  amn 
paid  west  of  that  point   It  is  also  equally  certain  that  it  is  paid  by 
people  who  are  much  poorer.   Gompaiisons  of  the  same  kind,  wi& 
aimilar  results,  might  be  instituted  between  different  parts  of  the 
oonntry.    If  the  relative  taxation  of  Dorset  and  Middleseoc  could  be 
examined,  it  would  probably  be  found  that  the  poorer  eounty  paid 
more  per  head  than  the  richer.    Scotland  is  still  a  strt^nger  case  than 
Ireland,  and  there  some  conii^arison  can  be  established.    The  Scots- 
man, OS  has  been  proved,  pays  over  £1  bs.  Gd.  of  taxation  on  spirits, 
Iwer,  tea,  and  tohacoo,  tiie  Englishman  only  pays  somewhat  under 
£1  2b.  0d.,  while  the  Izishman  gets  off  with  a  fraction  orer  £1  la. 
If  the  Bnperial  Ftoliament  isgoingto  ve-axiange  the  basis  of  taxation, 
Scotland  wiU  have  to  be  relieved  much  more  largely  than  Ireland. 
It  pays  much  more,  and  it  receives  much  leas.    Its  free  contribution  to 
the  Imperial  expenditure  is  £6,500,000  against  about  £2,000,000  paid 
by  Ireland.  If  England,  therefore,iB  going  to  be  mulcted  in  jC2,2d0,00d 
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per  annum,  she  vill  liava  to  make  op  her  mind  to  pay  a  heavier  sum 

to  Scotland. 

Mr.  Balfour,  in  his  speech  at  Manchester  on  the  0th  of  January, 
xineqiii vocally  declared  npninst  the  conclusions  of  the  ( 'oramission, 
while  Mr.  Asquilli,  in  a  sjm'ocIi  nindo  the  day  })ofore,  accepted  them 
with  some  largo  qualificatious.  ]^Ir.  Asquith,  as  a  Sooieh  member, 
feels  the  wei^i  of  the  Sootoh  case,  and  he  wiU  mJj  oonoede  the  Iriah 
demand  if  it  can  he  met  viihoat  damage  to  ihe  Britiah  tazpajer. 
hk  other  woid8»  if  the  iNudm  in  Ireland  ia  to  he  xeduoed,  it  mnat  he 
by  a  great  diminution  of  Irish  expenditure,  and  not  by  an  increaae  of 
British  taxation.  Lord  Farrer,  in  a  long  letter  to  the  Tifnrs,  suggests 
the  same  mode  of  treatment,  and  both  he  and  ifr.  Asquith  agree  that 
it  can  be  only  carried  out  by  an  Irish  Gov<  nnncnt  and  Parliament. 
It  would  undoubtedly  do  soniething  to  recommend  Home  liule  to 
this  country  if  ita  establishment  were  followed  hy  a  great  reduction 
of  Inah  expenditure,  and,  aa  Hir.  Aaquith  proposes,  by  a  oontrihntion 
of  £3,000,000,  inatead  of  £2,000,000  aa  at  present,  to  the  Imperial 
Bzchequer.  I  am  very  sceptical  regarding  any  reduction  of  expendi- 
ture in  Ireland.  No  doubt  the  sum  for  the  Irish  constabulary  would 
be  reduced,  and  the  judicial  and  some  of  the  other  civil  establishments 
niifjlit  be  placed  on  a  more  economical  footing.  But  the  cost  of 
education  would  inujuestionably  increase,  and  there  are  constant 
demands  on  the  Exchequer  for  drainage,  for  piers,  for  harbours  and 
other  woiIes,  which  under  a  local  government  would  tend  to  inerease 
tiie  expenditure.  The  money  might  he  qpent  in  a  different  way,  hot 
its  total  Tolume  would  he  inoreaaed  rather  than  lessened.  Inanyoaae, 
Home  Bule  is  for  the  present  remote,  and  what  Ireland  wants  at 
onoe  is  the  2 1  millions  which  Mr.  Childers  thinks  it  sliould  receive. 
All  serious  clforts  to  retluce  expenditure  in  Ireland  attemjited  by  the 
Imperial  Government  have  been  constantly  resisted  by  the  Nation- 
alists. 

Ilioagh  the  report  of  the  Gommiaaon  ia  oompaialtvely  warthleaa  aa 
healing  on  the  finandal  relaticm  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  there  ia 
one  respect  in  which  it  is  a  document  of  the  greatest  gravity.  It 

proves  to  demonstration  that  our  present  system  of  taxation  weighs 
oppressively  on  the  poorer  dasses,  and  when  once  this  fact  gets 
tiiorouirhly  lod<red  in  the  minds  of  the  working  clas-ses,  there  will 
come  an  imperative  demand  for  a  chaupc.  The  action  of  I'arliamcnt 
has  not  been  inspired  by  any  desire  to  nuike  the  working  classes  pay 
more  than  their  fair  share  of  taxation.  Our  financial  policy,  for  the 
last  fifty  years,  has  tended  to  their  relief,  hut  nerertheleu  our  taxation 
of  alcohol  and  tobacco  teUs  heavily  upon  the  poor  who  c<msume  these 
artidee.  The  legislature  has  adopted  the  policy  of  penalizing  the 
oonsnmption  of  alcohol  by  excessive  taxation.  It  has  endeavoured  to 
reduce  the  omsumption  of  drink  by  making  it  dearer.  Its  policy  in 
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this  matter  has  been  iiifluoncod,  partly  by  financial  and  partly  by 
moral  eonsidenitions,  but  the  pcrmanont  and  ineradicable  tastes  of  the 
j>et>p]o  liuvo  proved  stron<^er  than  the  financial  barriers  placed  in  the 
way  of  the  consumption  of  alcohol.  Jis  the  duties  have  risen  the 
oonBumption  has  grown,  and  on  one  oooadon,  as  tiia  late  Lord  Derby 
said,  the  ooimtiy  drank  itaeilf  oat  of  a  heavy  finanflial  obligaticm.  Bat 
the  effect  of  this  polioy  on  the  distribotion  of  taxation  has  been  very 
maiked.  The  Bpmt  drinker,  and  the  beor  drinker,  aided  by  the 
smoker,  are  the  props  of  Imperial  finaooe,  and  they  belon;^'  h>r<^ely  to 
the  wage-eaminfr  class  of  the  community.  Tn  so  fur  as  the  Irisli  ])eople 
are  pof>r,  and  consumers  of  alcohol,  the}'  sliare  in  tliis  burden,  but  not 
mor.'  than  tiie  poorer  classes  in  other  parts  of  the  coimtry,  and  less 
than  ihu  inhabitants  of  the  Weet  Highlands  of  Scotland.  As  Sir 
David  Barbour  pats  it,  the  man  iritii  o  thoosand  a  year  doee  not  use 
tan  times  as  moeh  whisky,  bear,  and  tobaooo  as  the  man  with  a 
bondrad  a  year,  bat  in  a  perfeotly  equal  system  of  taxation  he  ought 
to  pay  ten  times  as  much  taxation  on  eommoditiea  as  the  man  with 
a  hundred  jxjunds.  The  burden  placed  on  the  consumer  of  alcohol  is 
the  more  conspicuous  when  wo  look  at  the  excessive  privileges  conferred 
on  abstainers.  Tlie  man  who  neither  drinks  nor  smokes  is  the  liglitost 
taxed  person  in  the  world.  He  may  jmy  a  few  shillings  a  year  in  tea 
dxdjf  but  apart  from  that  he  escapes  taxation  altogether  until  we  reach 
the  olaiMoa  tiiat  pay  inhabited  house  duty  and  inoome  tax.  The 
teetotaller  has  beoome  the  petted  and  qioiled  diild  of  the  State.  He 
receives  exceptional  indulgence,  but  this  policy  has  destroyed  the 
possibihty  of  equal  taxation  as  between  individuals.  Wli  ether  it  will 
be  possihle  to  maintain  this  system  of  taxation  when  the  working- 
classes  once  learn  how  seven-lv  thev  are  weii'htcd  bv  it  is  another 
question.  The  rich  and  well-to-do  have  no  reason  to  complain.  Tiie 
taxation  of  alcohol  relieves  them  of  much  of  the  burden  they  would 
otherwise  bear,  but  I  shoold  not  be  surprised  if  some  day  a  great 
politioal  leader  arose  and  beoaiae  the  ohampon  of  the  snlforing  and 
overtaxed  amsumers  of  alcdbd. 

Allan  Inmbb. 
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Having  had  the  honour  of  being  chosen  one  of  the  visitors  of  Man- 
chester College,  I  have  been  still  further  honoured  to-day  iu  being 
inTited  hy  jour  Principal  to  address  a  few  words  to  the  joung 
students  ol  this  GoUsge. 

AsIamanoIdmanjIbeUoTelvassapposedtobeaUeto  tender 

some  useful  adyioe  to  those  who  are  just  entering  on  liheir  mate 

serious  studies,  and  to  tell  them  hotp  to  work,  if  they  want  to  make  tlieir 
work  a  real  pleasure  to  themselves,  and  a  real  help  to  others.  But 
let  me  say  at  once  tlint  I  know  from  sad  e.\i)erience  how  there  is 
nothing  so  diihcult  as  to  give  ad\-ice,  I  mean  goo<l  ad^-ico,  ad\  ico  tliat 
is  likelj  to  be  followed  after  it  has  been  given.  There  is  a  well-known 
vene 

«•  Who  are  blind  ?   Those  who  do  not  800  the  other  world. 
Who  arc  deaf  ?   Thoeo  who  do  not  hear  gtx>d  udvico." 

The  number  of  blind  people  may  be  large,  but  that  of  the  deaf 
people  is,  I  believe,  larger  still.  Take,  for  instance,  the  ad^^ce  given 
by  a  father  to  his  son.  It  stands  to  reason  that  a  father  has  seen 
more  of  life,  and  the  temptations  and  troubles  of  life,  than  his  son. 
And  it  may  safely  be  taken  for  granted  that  a  parent  has  not  only 
gathoed  in  more  ozperienoe  than  his  oliildzen,  hak  that  he  would  give 
them  the  -wry  best  advioe  he  has  to  give;  for  if  there  is  any  iinselftsh 
love  on  earth,  it  is  that  of  parents  for  their  children.  And  yet  how 
eeldom  is  a  father's  ad\'ioe  taken  ;  how  often  is  it  even  resented  and 
Tejected  !  This  must  be  the  fault  of  somebody,  either  of  the  father 
or  of  the  son.  The  son  will  generally  say  that  life  has  changed  so 
much,  that  what  may  have  been  very  good  adnco  thirty  or  forty  years 
ago,  is  so  no  longer.  "  Nous  avons  change  tout  cela,"  is  a  very 
favourite  phrase  among  the  rising  generation,  as  if  thne  mere  no 
eternal  kws  as  unchangeahle  as  the  oouraes  oi  the  staxsyaod  as  firmly 
riveted  as  the  chains  ^  mountains.  The  father  on  the  other  ride  is 
apt  to  foi^jet  that  many  lessons  of  life  can  be  learnt  by  experience 
only,  that  no  one  can  learn  to  swim  without  wetting  himself,  without 
jumpinp'  into  the  water,  and,  it  may  be,  nearly  dro\ming.  Ajtiother 
defect  of  paternal  advice  is,  that  it  is  so  often  at  the  same  time  a 
reproof  or  a  command,  and  therefore  misses  the  effect  for  which  it  was 
intended. 

Now  ^riiat  should  good  advise  he,  if  it  is  meant  to  pioduoe  a  good 
effect  P  Youknow  that  my  chief  oooapatian  in  life  has  been  the  stadj 
of  wofdsi  and  whatever  I  have  to  write  or  to  say,  I  find  it  very  difBoult 
(1)  ▲  botm  ddhrmd  to  fSb^ifMrnOa  «f  MoMhistar  CoOtga. 
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not  to  rafw  to  language  and  the  itadj  of  language.  That  atudj 
dfcn  a  great  variety  of  atinMtioiu,  at  kaat  to  my  nund,  and  I  hum 
found  thftt  an  untold  wealth  of  wisdom  lies  embedded  in  the  success! vo 
layers  of  lang;aage  which  can  be  laid  open  before  us  by  historical  and 
e^rmological  research.    Being  asked  aa  an  old  scholar  to  give  some 
advice  to  young  scholars,  I  at  once  asked  myself  what  was  the  orif^inal 
meaning  of  aflrice.    You  will  my,  "Well,  everybody  knows  what  a  Ivioe 
means.  It  means  good  counsel,  exhortation,  admonition,  and  all  that. 
Yes,  but  that  is  not  what  I  meant.   These  are  all  mere  synonyms, 
moieorleMamumte.  But  ivbat  we  irant  to  know  is  something  quite 
dilleirant;  we  want  to  know  wliy  tiie  word  admee  means  wliat  It 
meanst  whether  counsel,  exhortation,  admonition,  or  anything  eilse. 
Every  word  in  English  is  like  a  nut  that  can  be  cracked  by  means  of 
either  historical  or  etymological  crackers.    No  doubt,  when  we  get  at 
the  inside,  we  sometimes  find  that  tlie  kernel  is  old,  decayed,  and 
musty,  aud  of  no  use  wliatever  for  our  own  purposes ;  hut  at  otlier 
times,  and  I  should  say  in  the  mujurit}'  o£  cases,  the  kernel  is  sound, 
and  worth  extracting  and  extricating  from  its  sorronnding  skin.  In 
tiie  ease  of  English  wwds  we  generally  have  to  begin  wiQi  our  hie- 
torieal  oraflkers,  before  we  can  apply  etymologioal  solvents.  If  70a 
ooaiaiilt  tiie  New  English  Dictionary  published  by  our  University 
^ees,  tinder  the  editorship  of  Dr.  Murray,  which  declares  itself  on  its 
vprv  hack  and  backhoiie  to  ho  founded  "  on  historical  principles,"  you 
will  find,  first  of  nil,  a  long  history  of  the  various  spellings  of  advice. 
Notliing  is  so  caj)riciou8  and  imreasoiiable  as  the  spelling  of  English 
words.    Our  present  speUing,  which  we  teach  with  so  much  trouble 
and  fear  and  trembling,  was  settled  ohiefly  at  the  time  of  the  intzo- 
duotioa  of  printing,  and  the  oonqMsitan,  standing  before  tlieir  desks 
in  the  printing  o£Boes  of  England,  had  much  more  to  do  with  it  than 
Ibe  composers  of  books  sitting  at  their  desks  in  their  studies.  Thus 
we  find  that  in  the  thirteenth  centm-y  adrtce  was  spelt  without  a  </, 
an>  and  aryx  ;  in  the  fifteenth  century  wo  meet  -with  avyce  and,  in  the 
sixteenth  centiiry  only,  with  adcyce.    Wo  should  naturally  have 
supposed  that  advice  would  bo  the  original  form,  and  aria  a  later 
oonmption,  but  we  can  easily  see  what  has  happened.    The  correct 
BpsDing,  namely  am,  as  it  was  in  French,  seemed  strange  to  English 
printers,  simply  beoanse  there  were  not  many  words  in  English  that 
looked  like  it.  Hence  vis  was  spelt  vice^  which  had  more  of  an  English 
look  about  it,  and  the  d  was  put  in  afterwards,  we  know  not  whether  in 
pronunciation  first  or  in  writing  first,  by  some  one  who  had  a  smattering 
of  Latin  and  who  thought  of  such  words  as  adrenf,  adverb,  advndurr^ 
&o.   Tliat  is  how  our  English  spelling  has  been  settled  in  many  eases. 

The  next  question  is,  what  is  the  origin  of  the  French  avisy  changed 
m  Eng^  to  aMm.  Onr  English  Biotumary  says  that  the  fVenoh 
am  was  the  Latin  admum,  from  ad,  to^  and  mum,  seen, 
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tiucelore  the  iraj  in  'wbioh  a  matter  is  looked  at  or  our  view  of  aoaae; 
This  is  partlj  light  and  partly  wrong.  Am  stands  for  ad  rMiun,  but 
it  is  not  the  partidple  of  advidere,  heoause  I  doubt  whether  there  ever 

was  such  a  compound  as  advidcrr,  even  in  medioBval  Latin.  Wo  must 
go  behind  adrimm  and  behind  avisy  as  a  noun,  and  we  then  find  first  of 
all  such  expressions  as  //  nii'est  d  eiSf  literalljTf  "  it  is  to  me  at  sight," 
that  is,  it  is  my  view  or  opinion. 

After  that  "  mon  u  r/A-,''  my  at  sight  or  ray  view,  would  become 
fflon  am^  and  be  rendered  in  the  Latin  of  the  time  by  adcuum.  We 
can  watoh  just  the  same  prooess  in  the  Erenoh  wptMt^  the  fiitore. 
This  is  not  the  Latin  infinitive  advenire,  for  infinitives  are  not  used  in 
that  way»  and  adeetUre  would  not  mean  what  is  to  oome,  hut  the  act  of 
coming  or  what  has  oome,  just  as  advents  in  Latin  means  arrival,  but 
not  the  future. 

JL*Av('nir,  the  future,  was  really  in  its  origin  that  wliicli  is  to  come, 
tr  qui  est  d  triiir.  The  future,  thereforo,  was  called  I'livcntr,  that 
which  is  to  come,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  wo  owe  this  and  several 
other  Fmoh  words  to  the  Etaoks,  Lombaxds,  Yandals,  and  other 
German  tribes  settled  in  Eranoe,  Lombardy,  and  Yandaluria,  ie., 
ATwlaliiMft  or  Spain,  who  thought  in  Gwman  hut  spoke  in  Latin» 
and  who  tnuislated  the  Teutonio  word  Zit-kunfl,  i.e.,  what  is  to 
oome,  by  I'd-rniir.  Even  at  present  we  find  in  the  low  German 
dialect  fo/niin  used  as  an  adjoctlve  in  the  sense  of  future,  for  instance, 
</r  iokiiiik  jiilif,  i.e.,  the  future  year,  the  year  that  is  to  come,  as  if  we 
were  to  say,  in  English,  the  to-come  year. 

You  thus  see  that  the  kernel  which  we  find  after  we  have  used 
histocioal  and  etjmologioal  oraekera  on  the  word  odmce  is  oorious,  but 
no  more.  It  does  not  teach  us  much ;  not  more,  in  fast,  than  what 
we  knew  before,  namely,  that  adrice  given  by  a  father  is  often  no 
more  than  the  father's  point  of  view,  his  view  of  the  ease,  not  neoee- 
sarily  tlmt  of  the  son  also. 

Another  word  for  adviio,  viz.  couiisol,  is  o\  idently  the  French  con- 
vif.  the  Liitin  cutmliiint,  and  tlu.s  disclu^fs  in  the  fur  distance  a  more 
interesting  picture  oi  a  father  advising  his  sou,  namely,  their  sitting 
together,  eontvUere,  putting  their  heads  together  and  arriving  in  the 
end  at  a  deUbeiate,  f.«.,  a  vrall-weighed  opinion,  shared  hj  both 
father  and  son,  which  is  the  advice  or  counsel  more  likely  to  he 
followed  than  merely  paternal  views  or  admonitions. 

But  let  us  look  a  little  further  afield.  You  know  how  much  the 
science  of  language  owes  to  Sanskrit,  and  as  the  earUest  periods  iu 
the  growth  of  tliought  can  best  be  studied  in  the  growth  of  words, 
the  science  of  language,  if  only  properly  pm-sued,  beoomes  of  neces- 
sity the  science  of  thought  Now  what  was  the  original  ooncept  of 
advice  in  Sanskrit?  We  find,  as  in  English,  many  words  in  San- 
skrit whioh  can  be  rendered  in  English  by  advice.  But  the  mosfe 
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instructive  for  our  purpose  is  mantra.  The  dictiouarj  tells  you  that 
mmdra  matm  Baumg  many  otliar  thingB  advioe  or  ooimnL  But 
wbai  iro  mat  to  know  is  again  why  nundrm  moans  advice.  It  oaa- 
not  be  hy  a4N»daiit»  itill  leu  by  agreement  that  ereiy  word  has  the 

*!W"iiT!g  which  it  haa,  and  this  is  one  of  the  most  important  dis- 
coveries which  we  owe  to  the  science  of  language,  or,  what  is  really, 
if  only  properly  understood,  the  same  thing,  to  the  science  of 
tliought.  If  we  once  know  what  none  of  the  ancient  pliilosophers 
knew,  nay,  what  few  even  of  modern  jjliilosophers  have  learnt, 
namely,  that  language  exists  neither  ^caci  nor  ^Jaci,  neither  by 
agteement  nor  by  nature,  but  Xoyw,  that  is  oonoeptoal  tiiought, 
the  whole  of  our  sobjeotiTe  philoaiqphy  (psjohology,  logio,  and  even 
metaphjrios)  becomes  changed,  and  we  learn  to  stady  these  subjects, 
no  longsr  merdy  in  the  abstract,  but  in  their  concrete  and  lustorioal 
form,  namely,  in  the  archives  of  language,  hotli  ancient  and  modem. 
Take  such  a  word  as  mantra,  which,  as  I  told  you,  means  ad^^ce,  and 
we  can  dissect  it  easily  enough  into  man  ami  fra.  Now  trn  is  a 
well-known  suiEx  which  is  called  an  instriuueutal  sullix.  You  know 
it  well  in  Latin  and  Greek,  for  instanoe,  in  Latin,  arxhinm  from 
mwre,  an  instrument  of  ploughing,  that  is,  the  plough,  or  in  the 
Greek  aparpovt  a  plough. 

In  Sanskrit  you  have  mndi  the  same  word  aa  aratrum,  m.,  art' 
iram,  but  it  does  not  mean  plough,  though  it  means  the  instrument 
of  ploughing,  only  not  of  ploughing  the  land,  but  of  ploughing  the 
sea  ;  that  is,  an  oar.  If  you  add  this  instrumental  sufiix  to  the  root 
man,  which  means  to  think,  you  get  mantra,  advice,  but  originally 
anytliing  that  makes  us  think.  Here  you  see  one  of  the  many 
loseonfl  tiiat  a  study  of  languages  gives  us,  if  only  we  have  ears  to 
listen  to  its  asoeis.  It  shows  us  what  our 

in  coining  their  words.  Good  advice  was  conceived  by  the  ancient 
framers  of  language  in  India  to  be  soir.'  tiling  that  ought  to  make 
us  think,  and  it  certainly  seems  to  be  the  real  nature  of  good  advibe 
that  it  makes  us  think  for  oiu^elves,  rellect,  and  then  act. 

Thus  a  minister  of  state  was  called  in  Sanskrit  a  mantrin,  lit.,  a 
man  who  gives  advice  to  a  king,  or,  if  possible,  makes  a  king  think 
for  himself  before  he  acts.  The  same  word  exists  in  Chinese  as 
mmiariM.  The  mere  sound  of  the  word  tells  you  that  it  is  a  f oseign 
word  in  Chinese,  imported  probably  by  the  Buddhists  when  China 
was  conveorted  to  Buddhism  about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
eca. 

You  would  hardly  suspect  the  presence  of  manfrn,  ad\ice,  in  the 
Latin  momirum.  But  for  all  that,  monsfnnn  was  originally  the  same 
word  as  mantra^  and  meant  originally  an  admonition,  particularly 
an  omen  as  conveying  an  intimatiim  of  the  will  of  the  gods,  some- 
tiung  that  ahould  make  us  think,  wonder,  and  reflect.  It  was  after 
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unds  restricted  to  bad  omens,  as  oonTeyed  hj  supenurtozal  or 
nmiAtand  appearances,  and  then  ended  bj  meaning  a  monstrosity, 
airirtliing.  tarable,  anything  that  not  to  be  irbat  it  is.  A 

monBter  of  a  man  is  even  to  us  a  man  that  makes  us  think  and 
shrink  at  the  same  time,  tliough  the  thoughts  which  he  suggests  are 
not  always  pleasant  thoughts.  The  inserted  s  in  momirum  instead  of 
montrum  is  found  also  in  fiiich  Latin  words  as  Imtrum  from  /wo,  to 
clean  or  to  purify,  plauitrum  from  plu,  ttXcm,  to  move  along,  to 
swim. 

But  I  moat  not  allow  myself  to  be  decoyed  any  fnrthor  by 
Hren  foioe  of  langnago.  I  vidi  simply  to  oany  away  lor  oar 
own  special  porpose  this  one  lesson,  that  the  wise  men  of  Lidia 
tiioiight^  that  adtice,  in  order  to  be  adricc,  should  he  man-tra,  should 
always  be  something  that  makes  us  tliink.  I  therefore  wish  you  to 
look  upon  what  I  am  going  to  say  as  no  more  than  something  to 
think  ahout,  as  something  that  may  possibly  make  you  think  for 
yourselyes. 

The  fixvfc  moHira  at  adyioe  I  should  like  to  give  you  is,  what- 
ovw  may  he  the  woik  before  yon,  put  yonr  wholo  heart  into  it 
Hal£>heaked  wovk  is  really  worse  than  no  woric  And  if  I  say  put 

your  wholo  heart  into  your  work  what  I  mean  is,  do  not  look  upon 
the  books  which  yon  have  to  read  as  mere  books,  as  mere  things, 
to  he  got  up  for  an  examination,  hut  take  a  personal  interest  in 
them,  or  rather  in  their  authors.  Love  them  if  you  can,  or  despise 
them  if  you  must,  hut  make  them  live  again,  think  of  them  as 
your  friends,  as,  to  a  certain  extent,  like  or  unlike  some  people  you 
have  known  in  your  own  life ;  take  them  as  belonging  to  the  same 
wooddiniHiich  you  live,  as  fellow-workers  in  the  same  great woik 
for  which  we  and  they,  nay,  the  whole  human  race,  were  placed  on 
this  planet  of  oins;  not  surely  for  amusement  or  idleness,  hut  for 
iome  very  serious  work,  and  for  some  very  high  purpose.  This  is 
what  I  mean  when  I  say,  "  Put  your  whole  heart,  or  your  whole 
love,  into  your  work."  And  if  you  can  do  that,  you  will  find,  I 
believe,  that  it  does  make  an  enormous  difierence,  not  only  in  the 
pleasure  which  you  derive  innn  yonr  stodiee,  bnt  also  in  the  vivid* 
nesB  of  the  impressions  whioh  they  leave  behind. 

Some  of  the  mrk  which  we  have  to  do  at  school  and  at  the  XJni- 
Ttrnty  may  seem,  no  douht,  very  tedious,  parlicniarly  in  tibe  begin- 
ning, and  it  seems  as  if  the  heart  could  have  very  little  to  do  with  it. 
But  think  !  do  we  not  toil  cheerfully  along  the  hot  and  dusty  roads 
of  Svs-itzerland  and  then  climb  up  a  steep  mountain  till  we  have 
hardly  any  breath  left  in  our  kings,  and  why  ?  Because  we  know 
we  shall  get  a  wide  and  magnificent  view  from  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain. Now  suppose  that  instead  of  having  this  wide  and  magnifioent 
view  from  the  sommit  of  Mont  Blano  to  look  f orwaxd  to,  we  were 
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told  that  we  ahould  meet  there  such  men  as  Homer,  Plato,  St.  Paul, 
or  8t  C9Am«it  of  AlesandnE;  ahould  we  mind  thou  fho  druty  xoad 
of  QnA  grammflr,  or  the  steep  aeoent  in  nuatering  the  oompHoated 
temiinology  oi  Greek  philoeophj  P  I  think  not 

I  shall  not,  however,  speak  to  you  to-day  either  of  Homer  or  of 
Plato.  The  Homeric  poetry  is  certainly  nnique,  and  worth  any 
ninouiit  of  climbing,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  take,  as  it  were,  a  personal 
intercut  in  the  poet.  I/)ng  and  heated  as  the  controversy  has  been,  a 
comparativo  study  of  ancient  epic  poetry  in  India,  Persia,  among 
Teutonic,  Celtic,  and  Slavonic  nations,  nay  even  among  Finnic  and 
Estonian  txibee,  can  leave  no  doubt  tiiat  the  Homeric  poems  wen  not 
file  work  of  one  iadrridnal  poet,  sooh  as  the  JBneid  was  of  Tiigfl)  or 
die  Dkina  Cmmedia  of  Bante.  In  Greece,  as  in  tiie  other  oountriee, 
epic  poetry  was  the  work  of  many  poets  whose  names  are  forgotten. 
Much  of  that  ancient  poetry  has  been  lost  altogether,  and  if  we  call 
what  remains  of  it  popular  poetry,  or  the  poetry  of  the  people,  there  is  a 
quite  intelligrible  and  justifiable  meaning  in  this,  because  what  remains 
of  that  ancient  poetry  is  really  what  has  proved  most  popular,  what 
has  been  most  approved  of  by  the  people,  what  has  been  most  readily 
listened  to  by  men,  women,  and  children.  Popular,  not  natural, 
selection  has  oansed  here  also  tiie  survival  of  what  was  fittest ;  that 
is,  what  was  most  inspiring,  most  instructive,  most  beautiful ;  tho\igh 
it  was  fortunate,  no  doubt,  if,  as  in  Greece,  ho  who  collected  what 
was  left  of  this  poetry  of  the  people  was  himself  a  pm't  and  a  man  of 
true  taste,  such  as  we  feel  that  the  collector  of  the  two  great  Homeric 
poems  must  certainly  have  been,  when  we  compare  his  handiwork 
with  that  of  Yy&aa,  tiie  coUeotor  of  the  Isvgo  Ssadcrxt  epio,  the  JfoM- 
hhAraiOt  with  tiie  nameless  ooiUeetor  of  the  Gennaa  NibehMge,  nay 
even  wttih  Firduti,  the  funous  poet  of  the  Persian  Shdkndmeh  or  the 
Book  of  TQngs. 

But  if  there  is  some  diflBculty  in  forming  a  clear  idea  of  the  per- 
sonahty  of  Homer,  and  in  feeling  a  personal  devotion  to  him,  there 
is  no  such  diihculty  when  we  deal  with  the  great  men  of  later  times. 
And  here  it  makes,  as  you  will  find,  the  greatest  difference,  whether 
you  read  Plato  in  the  most  cold-blooded  way,  simply  as  a  book  to  be 
got  op  for  examination,  or  whether  yon  approach  him  with  a  warm 
heart  as  one  who  deserves  to  be  admired  and  loved — a  fenow-thinker, 
a  guide,  a  jnropbet,  a  personal  friend.  To  yon  who  are  chiefly  .students 
of  theology,  the  friendship  or  love  of  Plato  may  seem  to  be  of  lesser 
Talne  than  to  the  scholar  and  philosopher  by  profession ;  but  re- 
member what  8t.  Augustine  was  bold  enough  to  confess,  that  his  two 
best  friends  in  life  iiad  been  Christ  and  Plato,  lleraember  also  that 
it  was,  if  not  Platouism,  at  least  Neo-Platouism,  that  secured  to 
Christianity  its  triumph  at  Alexandria,  and  through  it  its  vidxnions 
conquest,  during  the  second  and  third  centuries,  of  the  men  of  ligbt 
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aad  leading  in  the  wliole  oxnUsed  'worldi  and  yon  will  then  easily 
understand  why  donatio  CSiristianity  may,  in  a  certain  aenae,  be 

called  the  work  of  Plato  and  bis  school.  "We  cannot  conceive  tiie 
Christianity  of  Alexandria  and  of  Constantinople  witliout  such  a  man 
as  St.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  nor  can  we  understand  St.  Clonient 
without  Plato  and  Aristotle  behind  him.  Tliough  St.  Clement  has 
been  deprived  of  his  title  of  Saint  by  those  who  certainly  were  no 
saints  themselves,  this  true  Christian  philosopher  will  always  retain 
the  place  of  honour  among  the  true  FaQien  dt  flie  Ohxistian  Chnreh, 
even  as  simple  Clement  of  Alexandria. 

And  what  appliea  to  St.  Clement  applies  with  even  greater  force  to 
St.  Paul.  If  you  read  his  letters  with  an  open  heart,  if  yon  forget 
the  Saint,  and  duly  think  of  Paul  as  the  poor  converted  Jew,  you  will 
come  to  know  him  far  better  than  even  if  you  can  construe  his  peculiar 
Greok  Leforo  llie  severest  examiner  without  a  single  mistake.  You 
should  remember  first  of  all  that,  like  Clement,  Paul  was  a  convert,  or 
what  his  friends  would  have  called  a  pervert,  an  aptrntiUe,  nay  a 
recreant.  Here  you  oan  see  again  how  language  reflects  and  per- 
petuates the  thoughts  ol  those  who  spoke  it  at  varioua  peciods  of  his- 
tory. A  recreant  meant  originally  no  more  than  a  man  who  recrediftf^ 
that  is,  who  believes  again,  a  man  who  has  given  up  his  old  faith  and 
has  tried  to  replace  it  by  what  seems  to  liim  a  truer  an<l  pximr  faith. 
But  very  soon  a  recreant  came  to  be  used  in  the  same  sense  as  a 
misereanf,  a  wrong  believer,  an  infidel,  a  vile  fellow,  or  a  wretch. 
Such  was  Paul  in  the  eyes  of  the  Jews ;  such,  to  a  certain  extent,  was 

ClementalsO  in  the  eyes  of  his  fci<wni«^  fhft  philnanplmwi  nf  AlMamAm^ 

whom  he  had  left  to  join  the  despised,  and,  at  that  time,  not  yet  vesy 
philosophical  sect  of  the  Christians. 

Now  I  need  hardly  tell  you  that,  in  reality,  there  is  no  greater 
heroism  among  honest  men  tlian  a  change  of  religion.  T  say,  "among 
honest  men,"  and  I  mean  among  men  who  had  no  other  inducement 
for  a  change  of  religion  than  loyalty  to  that  voice  which  sj)eiiks  in 
every  human  heart,  and  which  is,  iu  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  tlie 
real  voioe  ol  Qod  himsdf.  We  know  that  neither  in  the  case  of  Paul 
or  in  that  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  was  there  ever  tiie  slightest  sus- 
picion of  any  motive  in  (heir  change  of  religion,  except  love  of  truth. 
I  have  known  men  who  have  changed  their  religion — I  think  more 
partieidarly  of  one  cns-e — and  I  can  honestly  say,  I  have  never  seen 
such  a  life-long  martyrdom  as  hie  has  been.  Such  was  the  agony  lie 
ha<l  to  endiu"e  that  I  really  felt  as  if  we  had  no  right  to  denumd  such 
a  sacrifice  from  anybody.  I  have  always  felt  a  deeper  and  truer  rever- 
ence for  titat  poor  and  despised  Hindu  miscreant  than  for  many  a 
missionary,  nay,  for  many  a  bishop  or  arohhiBhop. 

Well,  think  then  of  P4ul  and  dement,  not  as  saints  hut  as  what 
the  worid  calls  perverts  and  recreants,  and  their  words  will  at  once 
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aanme  a  new^  tone  and  a  new  mmnuig,  and  will  go  atxaight  to  your 

heart.  TMiat  does  Paul  say  as  to  our  daty  of  choosing  our  own 
religion?  "  Despise  not  prophosyings,"  he  says.  "  Provo  all  things, 
hold  fast  that  which  is  pood."  *  Here  wo  soo  tho  roal  uuui,  tlio  real 
Paul;  not  the  St.  Paul  who,  we  are  told,  was  startl<'d  hy  a  vision  on 
his  way  to  Damascus,  and  wlio,  after  he  had  been  certain  days  witli 
Ananias  and  other  disciples,  straightway  preached  Christ.  The  real 
Paul  had,  no  doubt,  done  himtdf  what  he  oommanded  othera  to  do^ 
namely,  not  to  despise  the  teachings  of  any  pfopiiets  before  having 
carefolly  examined  thorn ;  and  after  ha>'ing  carefidly  examined  them, 
during  many  a  hitter  day  and  dark  night,  lie  had  at  last  made  up  hie 
mind  to  hold  fast  or  to  keep  for  liiiiiself  that  which  was  j^ood  and  true. 
Here,  as  in  other  cases,  if  you  jnotVr  the  miraculous  account  of  PauPs 
conversion,  you  lose;  if  you  aceopt  )iis  own  natural  accoiuit,  y<ni  jrain. 

Now  let  us  tliiuk  again  and  try  to  find  out  for  ourselves  what  this 
advioe  of  8t  Bavl  zeaUy  amounts  to  when  we  apply  it  to  the  study  of 
religions,  and  how  it  defines  our  duty  with  regaxd  to  an  honest  study 
of  the  teadiings  of  other  prophets.  First  of  all,  we  are  told  not  to 
despise  prophesyinj^s,  that  is,  not  to  laugh  at  any  religious  doctrines 
because  they  are  different  from  our  own.  But  is  not  that  exactly 
what  we  do  ?  ^VTien  we  see  a  Chinaman  saying  his  prayers  in  his 
own  peculiar  way  at  the  tomha  of  his  ancestors,  we  smile.  When 
we  see  a  Buddhist  with  his  praying  wlieel,  we  smile.  When  we  see  a 
Brahman  before  his  idol,  we  smile.  In  fact,  without  knowing  any- 
thing of  other  religions,  and  long  before  they  attempt  any  serious  study 
of  t^nm,  most  people  despise  them,  ridioule  them,  and  condemn  them. 

At  present  it  may  S' « :  1 1  as  if  a  more  respectful  feeling  towards  other 
religions  was  slowly  springing  Up,  at  least  among  educated  people. 
Brahmans,  Buddhist,  Zoroastrians,  Mohammedans,  even  Chinese  aro 
no  longer  treated  as  mere  misircunts.  and  their  sacml  books  are  no 
longer  looked  upon  as  mere  absurdity  or  as  tho  work  of  the  dcN-il. 
But  when  we  oome  to  the  religion  of  so-called  savages,  the  general 
feeling  seems  to  be  that  their  religion  is  no  religiou  at  all,  but  mere 
fetishism,  totemism,  sinritism,  and  all  the  Irest  If uoh  as  I  am 
interested  in  the  so-eaUed  book-religions  of  the  w<nld,  it  has  always 
seemed  to  me  one  of  the  most  valuable  residts  of  a  comparative  study 
of  all  roHfrif^ns  that  behind  these  mere  oiitworks  of  the  relip"ions  of 
so-called  savages,  whfthcr  we  call  tliem  fciisliism,  totemism,  or 
spiritism,  there  has  been  discovered  almost  always  the  real  and  in- 
destructible stronghold  of  all  religion,  a  belief  in  God  as  tho  !•  ather 
and  Bukr  of  the  world. 

^^Tou  know  when  people  talk  of  savages,  they  always  take  the 
pe(^  of  Tieira  del  Fuego  or  the  Flatagmiians  as  the  lowest  of  the 
kw.  Darwin*  has  set  the  nample,  lor  he  speaks  of  them  as  hardly 
(1)  Thum,  i  0^  10.  (S)  8m  Mmni  MOfiHt  p.  St. 
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dMervmg  to  he  oalled  £ellow-aiwtineB.  Tlieir  language,  lie  adds, 
it  icarodj  to  !»  called  aitioulate.  Oaptain  Cook  had  oompared 
their  language  to  a  man  olearisg  his  throat,  but,  aoooiding  to  Darwin, 

no  European  ever  cleared  his  throat  vnih  so  many  hoarse,  piittural, 
and  clickinf^  sounds.  I  have  shown,  on  the  contrary',  that  these 
people  possess  a  dictionary  of  32,430  words ;  and  an  Italian,  Oiacomo 
Bove,  describes  their  language  as  "  sweet,  jileasing,  and  full  of  vowels." 
How  shall  we  reconcile  such  conflicting  statements,  and  yet  it  is 
on  evidence  like  this  that  the  most  far^ieaching  theorieB  have  been 
hniltiip.  But  thai  is  not  alL  We  know  natozidly  Tezy  little  of  the 
xeligion  of  these  Patagonian  savages,  Vat  if  prayer  is  a  hat  index  of 
tile  worth  of  a  religion,  let  me  read  yon  a  Patagooian  prajer : — ^ 

«*  0  Father,  Great  Man! 
King  of  this  land  ! 
Favour  us,  dear  Friend,  every  day, 
Wiflk  ipood  food, 

With  good  water. 
With  g(K)(l  Hleop  I 
Poor  am  I,  poor  is  this  meal : 
TUceofit,if1lMmwatI*' 

This  is  a  prayer  uttered  by  people  whom  Darwin  comparps  to  "  devils 
like  those  that  rush  on  the  stage  in  the'*  SVeLBchiitz."  To  lae  it  seems 
a  prayer  in  which  we  oorselTeB  oooM  joua  witiiont  mndi  shame.  Itia 
not  addzessed  to  a  fetish,  or  to  a  totem,  or  to  an  anoeatial  spizit;  it 
is  addressed  to  an  unseen  Father,  to  a  dear  friend,  the  king  of  their 
land,  to  whom  they  offer  the  best  they  have^  though  it  is  only,  as  thej 
say,  a  very  poor  meal. 

It  is  easy  to  sniilo  at  their  offering  a  poor  meal  to  their  God.  It  is 
easy  for  ns  to  ask,  How  could  they  believe  in  a  God  who  delights  in 
sacrifices ':'  But  what  should  we  say  if  tho  very  Patagonians  were  to 
torn  round  and  ask  na.  How  can  you  belieye  that  the  Son  of  God  sent 
unolean  ipirits  into  a  herd  ci  swine,  so  that  about  two  thousand  were 
ohoked  in  the  seaP  We  know  how  shocked  Huxley  was  by  sncih  a 
parable,  for  it  can  he  no  more ;  and  would  not  the  Patagonians  be 
even  more  shockcHl  nnd  more  perplexed  at  the  meaning  of  it  Y 

With  regard  to  tlie  great  religions  of  tho  world,  such  as  Brah- 
manism,  Buddliisni,  Zoroastrianism,  Jtidaism,  and  Islam,  the  tactics 
have  generally  been  to  single  out  some  palpable  blot  in  each  of  tlieni, 
and  then  to  ooaodanm  them  altogether.  It  seemed  enough  to  point  out 
lhat  Mohammed  sanctioned  polygamy  to  condemn  the  whole  of  Islam, 
while  it  was  forgotten  that  nearly  all  the  essantial  doofvines  of  the 
Arabian  Prophet  were  the  same  as  those  of  Hoses  and  CSirist,  were 

(1)  See  an  article  by  Mr.  Leonard  fa  tiM  J^ibr,  Julj  28,  1893 ;  the  pnjor  ie  taken 

from  A.  Guimard'B  Three  Yrart  Slnreiy  among  the  Prttagofiianii,  p.  163.  The  translation 
WM  Quide  by  C  S.  Cheltnam.  The  language  (th«  original  is  givcuj  in  not  that  spoken 
lij  the  Iktagodaa*  praper;  liht  nihn  that  ipakni  I17  wa^^ 
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bamnrsd,  in  fact,  from  the  Old  and  New  Tettamenfs.  It  ii  mil 
known  fhftt  poljgamj,  as  piadiwd  hy  Mohammed,  was  an  aot  of 
kindness  for  womon  who  wanted  a  ptoteetor,  who  oonld  not  bare 

lived  in  their  country  without  "belonging  to  somebody,  \nthout  being 
prr)t('otf"l  by  a  husband  ;  that  it  was  not,  as  in  the  case  of  David  and 
Solomon,  Q  mere  sanctioning  of  licentiousness.  In  the  same  way 
Brahmnnisni  is  pushed  aside,  because  it  wmctioiis  idolatry,  though  the 
idolatry  of  the  Hindus,  at  least  of  the  higher  and  educated  classes,  is 
as  far  removed  from  the  worship  of  stocks  and  stones  as  that  of  an 
enlightened  "R^wmw*  QirthoiKiB. 

"Wxth  legard  to  Boddhism,  the  eostom  of  prayai^wheels  is  often 
pointed  out  as  the  worst  degradation  of  religion.  But  I  must  conf^ 
I  had  little  to  say  when  a  Japanese  Buddliist,  to  whom  I  had 
pointed  out  the  absurdity  of  sudi  a  custom,  replied  :  "  These  prayer- 
wheels  are  only  meant  to  reuiiud  u.s  of  Buddha,"  and  when  he  added 
with  a  aniile,  "  Is  it  not  better  to  use  a  wheel,  even  wlipn  it  is  moved 
by  the  vnnd  or  by  water,  than  to  employ,  as  you  do  in  your  college 
ehapels,  a  hnman  heing  whose  eluef  object  it  seems  to  he  to  get 
thxough  the  servioe  in  the  ehortest  time  posriUe." 

Bnddha  himself  begins  to  he  treated  with  more  xespeot,  but  it  is 
supposed  that  be  too  may  easily  be  disposed  of  because  forsooth  he  died 
of  over-eating.  But  all  that  the  Tripitaka  says  is  that  he  died  affer 
eating  some  food  that  was  given  him,  and,  considering  that  he  was 
about  eighty  3  ears  of  age,  he  might  have  died  before  as  well  as  after 
that  repast.  But  granting  that  ho  died  from  indigestion,  nay,  that 
his  last  meal  consisted  of  pork,  how  does  that  affect  Ibe  Talne  of  his 
teaching  the  duty  of  self-denial  and  of  nniTsnsl  Ioto  or  xatfaer  of 
vntfonMl  pity  {KAnm^)  to  he  Aawn  to  onr  fellow  men,  najr,  to 
aU  living  croatiu^s?  As  to  St.  Paul's  command  to  prove  all 
.  things  and  to  hold  ^ist  that  which  is  good,  have  Cliristians  ever 
followed  it,  at  least  to  the  extent  to  whicli  lie  carried  it  out  him- 
self, by  giving  up  his  old  religion  altogether  and  adopting  that 
religion  which  he  had  so  fiercely  persecuted  in  liis  earlier  years  ?  It  is 
quite  true  that  his  advice  does  not  really  amount  to  recommending  a 
ehange  of  religion.  We  may  well  stadj  l^e  different  religions  of  the 
world,  and  hold  fast  whatever  seems  good  and  true  in  any  one  of  them. 
This  is  very  different  from  surrendering  the  xeligion  in  which  we  were 
horn  and  brought  up.  A  man's  religion,  or  rather  a  child's  religion, 
is  never  of  his  own  choosing.  A  man  is  bom  Avith  the  privilege  of 
being  a  Christian  or  a  Buddhist,  just  as  he  is  boru  witli  the  privilege 
of  being  an  Englishman  or  a  Hindu.  Let  us  think  of  the  facta. 
Every  religious  census  is,  no  doubt,  very  vague.  But  if  we  accept  the 
figures  pnUidhed  hj  the  Roman  GSafliolio  IGsrions  (Lyons),  the  total 
nmnher  of  GhristianB  atlhe  pmeentiimewoiildhe  ahoot  420  millions. 
Are  there  out  of  that  enomums  nomber  fiva  or  ten  who  have  changed 
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their xeligion  during  the  pas6  year?  The  number  of  Buddhiflts  is 

crn  en  as  423  millions.  There  may  be  ever}'  year  a  hundred  or  erea  a 
tliousand  Bviddliists,  who,  after  a  careful  study  of  Christianity  or 
Mohammedanism,  h!i\  e  forsjikoji  tlieir  old  faith  and  adopted  one  or 
the  other  of  these  religions  ;  hut  wliat  is  that  numln'r  compannl  to  the 
compact  body  of  4'2''i  millious  The  followers  of  Brahmanism  are 
xedconed  as  163  millions,  and  the  followers  of  Islam  as  200  millions ; 
and  here  again  one  in  a  million  would  probably  be  a  laige  annnal 
aOommpe  lor  tJiat  kind  of  oonvenion  of  which  St  Paul  epealu. 

Such  facts  should  make  ns  think  quite  as  much  as  Si.  Panl'e  ad?ioe, 
and  teach  us  what, taking  the  world  as  it  island  taking  human  nature 
for  what  it  is,  wo  may  expoot  from  that  process  of  proving  all  things 
whicli  St.  Paul  reooiunieiuled.  And  then  lot  us  romomher  what  this 
proving  of  all  things  would  really  mean,  if  applied  to  the  religions  of 
the  world.  To  prove  the  principal  religious  of  the  world,  I  mean,  to 
prove  and  enamine  tiiem  from  their  own  canonical  books,  is  more  than 
any  man  could  do  in  a  HiMime,  and  any<me  who  weire  to  attempt  it 
woidd  probably  render  himself  unfit  fcnr  tiie  eserdse  of  any  independent 
judgment. 

And  this  suggests  another  waiifra,  another  piece  of  advice  as 
to  how  wo  ought  to  work.  There  are  two  views  of  our  work,  and 
it  is  not  easy  to  decide  hetwoen  them.  It  is  the  old  (juestion  between 
Mulfum  or  Mnlta.  I  have  known  men  whoso  knowledge  seemed  to 
me  perfectly  appaUing  by  its  bulk,  and  yet  nothing  or  vny  little  came 
of  it.  I  have  known  others  whose  knowledge  lay  within  rery  nanrow 
Hmtts,  and  who  yet  have  done  extremely  usefol  work.  Now,  if  yon 
will  listen  to  my  advice,  I  should  Eay  that  what  you  young  men  have 
to  do  at  the  heginning  of  your  studies  is  not  to  choose  between  Mulfum 
or  MuUa^  between  an  extensive  and  general  knowledge  of  many  things 
or  a  limited  hut  minute  knowledpe  of  a  few  things.  You  shoidd  strive  , 
to  acquire  both  Multa  and  Muitum — first  Mnlta  then  Mttltum.  A 
young  man,  it  has  been  said,  should  begin  Ids  flight  like  a  carrier 
pigeon,  go  round  and  round  to  survey  all  that  oomes  within  its  ken, 
and  then  start  in  one  direction,  stndgfat  to  the  one  goal  tiiat  has  to  he 
reached.  There  are,  in  fact,  two  kinds  of  knowledge  we  have  to 
acquire.  Some  knowledge  we  simply  put  into  oiu*  pockets,  and  these 
pockets  cannot  he  largo  enough;  other  knowledge  we  take  in  and 
convert  into  sncrum  and  sauguinem.  Tlie  latter  kind  of  knowledge  is 
always  present,  very  much  like  the  A,  B,  T,  tlio  multiplication  table, 
the  declensions  and  conjugations  of  I  >:itiu  and  Greek;  we  have  not 
to  think  about  them,  they  are  always  there.  With  regard  to  the 
lonner  kind  of  knowledge,  it  is  enough  if  we  know  where  to  find  what 
we  want  in  one  or  other  of  our  pockets.  Depend  upon  it,  particuhurly 
in  this  age  of  divided  and  subdivided  study  and  research,  when  people 
devote  their  whole  life  to  one  nnall  period  of  history,  to  one  dass  ol 
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grasses  or  liohens,  to  one  anilior,  to  one  iiuaription,  to  one  Qieek 
p«itiole»  to  one  phflosophj  or  to  one  religion,  it  is  more  than  erar 
neoossari'  for  a  young  man  to  gam  at  his  first  start  as  wi<le  a  snrvpy 
as  possible  of  the  Avliole  field  (if  human  knowledge,  of  Oi/nir  srihi/c,  in 
fact,  before  ho  (lesLouds  into  liis  own  small  mine,  never  to  see  tlie  wide 
blue  sky  again.  After  all  we  owe  certain  duties  to  oiirselves,  besides 
thoae  fAddk  we  owe  to  the  woricL  We  are  placed  here  to  educate 
ouzaelTeB  and  to  know  the  world;  and  in  oxder  to  know  and  undw- 
ebmd  tiie  wwld,  we  mnrt  leam  to  know  not  onlj  what  it  is*  but  also 
how  it  came  to  be  what  it  is.  Then  again,  in  vrery  field  of  knowledge, 
before  we  begin  to  use  our  own  spade,  we  ought  to  know  what  has 
been  done  Ix'foro  us,  and  what  corner  of  the  field  has  hitherto  Iwen 
left  almost  uncultivated.  Otherwise  we  shall  see,  what  is  so  often  seen 
at  present,  that  work  is  luidertjiken  whieh  has  been  done,  and  it  may 
he,  more  thoroughly  done  by  others,  whether  in  our  own  country  or 
abroad.  Nearly  ti^e  whole  d  Europe  forms  now  one  Bepnblio  oi 
Letters,  and  not  to  know  what  is  being  done  hy  the  beet  men  in 
France,  Germany,  Italy,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Russia,  and  the 
United  States  of  America  is  as  dangeroQB  at  flailing  acroas  the  Ailantio 
without  knowing  the  road  of  the  sea. 

As  younp^  mm,  you  have  plenty  of  time  to  look  about.  Simply  to 
have  walked  through  one  of  th<'  famous  pieture  galleries  of  Europe 
is  a  useful  warning  against  admiration  of  mere  sign-boards  ;  to  have 
seen,  if  only  en  parnintj  the  great  Btatues  of  a  great  mnaenm,  teaches 
yon  to  difltingniHh  between  a  mere  portrait  statue  and  the  Yenus  of 
Ido  at  Paris,  or  the  Diana  of  Yeraaillefl.  Ton  need  not  read  Goethe, 
or  Racine,  or  Dante,  as  you  read  Hovaoe  or  Catullus ;  but  to  have 
breathed  their  spirit  will  invigorate  your  own  spirit  for  life.  lA^am 
as  many  lanp-uaL^es  as  you  ean  as  3'oung  men.  liut,  unless  yon  have 
very  favourable  opjioi-tiuiities,  you  need  not  waste  your  tinuMUi  leani- 
ing  to  speak  many  languages.  If  it  is  said  that  you  become  a  new 
man  with  eyeiy  new  language  yon  leam,  that  does  not  apply  to  a  con- 
Tersational  oonunand  d  many  languages  such  as  a  conrier  poaaessefl^ 
but  to  the  appropriatioii  of  their  beat  litaratnre,  their  beat  thoughts. 

And  remember,  while  nothing  vn\\  prove  more  useful  for  life  than 
this  early  survey  of  the  vast  intellectual  battle-fields  of  mankind, 
before  you  begin  to  sjieeialisc  your  work,  the  time  will  come  when 
your  memory  beeonies  weak  and  untrustworthy.  If  what  you  once 
knew  does  not  vanish  altogether,  it  does  not  always  come  when  you 
call  for  it,  just  as  when  you  meet  a  person,  you  may  know  all  about 
lum,  bnt  yon  do  not  know  his  name — at  least,  not  at  the  time  when 
yon  wish  to  inquire  after  the  health  of  his  wife. 

I  know  no  remedy  against  this,  but  as  the  last  piece  of  adyice,  I 
should  like  to  show  yon  what  I  have  done  myself  to  guard  against 
^e  inevitable  misfortune  of  a  fading  memory.   I  have,  particularly 
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In  my  younger  days,  aooustomed  myself  to  work  on  alipB.  WhUe 
reading  any  book  I  just  noted  down  on  small  slips  of  paper  whateyer 

seemed  to  rae  likely  to  be  of  any  importance  r  whether  a  single  word, 
or  a  naino,  or  a  svibject.  Tliese  slips  "were  thrown  into  a  basket,  and, 
after  a  time,  tln^y  were  sorted  out  and  arranged  alphabetically,  and 
pasted  in  a  book.  The  dilficulty  is,  of  course,  to  distiiiguibh  between 
^at  is  important  and  what  is  not-^ihat  is,  in  fact,  the  great  difltodty 
whioih  follow*  na  thzongh  lile^  and  is  almost  always  the  seorat  of 
snooeas  or  failure  in  sotentiflo  aiad  Itteniy  woric  Another  diffionliy 
is  to  find  out  tlie  right  word  (daa  Schlagwort)  imder  which  aome  im- 
portant information  should  be  entered.  I  have  brought  you  one  of  my 
books.  You  see  it  is  very  old,  and  to  judge  from  my  Sanskrit  eali- 
graphy,  I  should  say  it  must  be  nearly  fifty  years  old.  Yet  even  now 
I  often  get  some  useful  information  from  these  l)ook8 — nay,  I  am 
sometimes  amazed  to  see  how  much  I  knew,  and  alas,  how  much  I 
havB  forgotten. 

Ear  your  own  apodal  and  original  work  yon  want,  of  oomae,  a 
different  kind  of  memoranda.  Yon  want  an  index,  and  these  indexes 
constituted  formerly  the  chief  armamenta  d  a  aoholar'a  fortress.  I 

still  remember  the  time  when — if  my  memory  serves  me  right — 
liobock,  in  a  controversy  with  Hermann,  replied  with  great  oora- 
placeuoy :  Ah,  but  I  have  a  better  index  to  Phrynichus  than  he 
has!'' 

If  ever  you  have  to  puUiah  a  text  that  has  not  been  puUiflhedlielDre^ 
what  you  have  to  do,  if  you  want  to  do  it  well,  ia  to  prepare  a  oom- 
plete  wdat  terborum,  I  have  leonved  gxeat  credit  for  my  edition  of 
tlie  Big  Yeda,  and  pe(^le  wondered  at  the  time  how  it  was  done. 
Here  is  the  secret ;  you  see  here,  in  these  ten  folio  Tolumes,  every 
word  as  often  as  it  occiurs,  every  /  and  f^ion  and  he,  every  and  and 
/'or,  sometiTnos  a  liimdred  or  a  thousand  times.  The  ditticulty  of 
editing  the  Veda  was  not  so  much  to  edit  the  text  as  to  edit  the 
native  commentary,  and  I  should  never  have  succeeded  in  this  if  I  had 
not  been  able  to  compare  the  many  passages  in  which  the  same 
woid  waa  explained  again  and  again.  I  must  eondnde,  but  I  can 
promise  you  one  thing — if  you  will  follow  the  advice  I  have  given 
you,  more  particularly  wilii  regard  to  working  witii  alipa,  the  tune 
will  come,  before  yoti  are  even  as  old  as  I  am,  when  you  will 
remember  me  and  my  lecture  of  to-day  with  a  certain  amount  of 
gratitude. 

F.  Max  Muller. 
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Thb  Um  to  whom  j^e  Unknown  Sr9»  osmo  liko  a  xoralatioii  in 
litarature  and  a  gift  to  Hie,  miut  teem  to  speak  a  litfle  eortraTagantl j. 
Thej  ace  aontelj  ooiUGious  of  utteiiiig  inaedible  opinioiu  when  Huj 

hold  77/ T'nknomt  Eros  to  be,  on  the  whole,  tho  most  significant 
Toltinif^  of  great  verse  that  has  appeared  in  England  sinoe  Keats's  last 
— t]w  loveliest  and  most  poiprnant,  the  most  purely  compact  of 
essential  poetrv.  Tho  conviction  of  Air.  Patmore's  greatness,  botli  in 
vision  and  faculty,  has  been  home  in  upon  a  minority  not  conscious 
of  the  over-emphatic  habit,  or  of  the  mere  vanity  of  peculiar  prefer- 
«ii08i,or<rfan7imoritkalireakiMS80TeainMr.FkKtm^  It 
is  no  mece  pecsoanon  of  taste  nnloniied  hj  pxinoii^  It  is  aoonrately 
a  ooiiTiotion,  to  which  a  oertain  oo-effideat  of  tempeiament  may  he 
nnnsssniy,  hat  whioh  is  oonfinned'by  every  return  of  intelligenoe 
upon  emotion,  w-ith  every  new  reading  or  hearing  (but  tliey  should 
be  hoard)  of  poems  that  have  tho  Jeep  lucidity  of  coral  seas. 

The  odes  have  tlieir  tens  of  roiuli  rs,  where  tho  earlier  poems  had 
their  thousands.  The  average  obituary  tribute,  on  the  occasion  of 
llr.  Patmoie's  death,  praised  him  ahiiaat  eizoIiinTsly  in  toms  move 
or  lees  proper  to  Tke  Angd  m  the  Smue.  Perhaps  the  ohazaoter 
of  even  thi^  poem  mm  not  exhaustiTely  indicated  by  the  inevitable 
vefsraneefl  to  its  qpirit  of  **  honourable  domesticity.''  Beyond  that 
point,  and  with  some  conspicuous  exceptions,  criticism  was  curiously 
hesitant  in  expressing  some  preforenc<^  for  the  odes  whore  it  was  not 
nescient  altogether  in  dismissing  thoin  as  '*  otlier  poems."  It  is 
like  Shakespeare's  own  case  who,  when  he  died,  was  certainly  more 
odebcated  for  the  sugared  rhymes  of  Venus  and  Adonis  than  for  Lear 
and  A  WhUet^e  Tale.  Hr.  Patnune's  work  exhibits  on  its  own 
soele  as  absolvte  an  asoent  of  poetiy. 

L 

Tamerton  Church  Tower ^  while  of  no  extraordinary  promise,  shows 
the  bndding  instinct  for  a  certain  brief  and  vivid  felicity  of  phrase. 

"  £re  summer's  prime  that  year  the  wasp 
Lay  Koi^ged  within  the  peach ; 
The  tide,  aa  though  the  aea  did  gup^ 
Fell  hut  upon  tlie  beach." 

Suflh  lines,  in  the  mmustskable  manner  of  Mariana  in  the  Moated 
Cfnmge,  suggest  iiie  penraesiTeness  of  the  Tonnysonian  influence  on  a 
Ytacy  young  poet.  But  there  is  little  in  Tanmimt  Ckureh  Tower  to 
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xedeem  the  ineyitable  def eots  of  the  xneamre.  The  moat  facile  of 
mefareB  amblee  on  with  a  deddlj  monotcmjr  of  amooiltiieflB ;  (lie  pro- 
tracted pauses  after  the  alternate  lines  fall  with  tlic  effect  of  an 
insupportable  reiteration  of  exaprgerntod  emphasis.  The  poem,  m 
short,  conveys  the  fatal  sufrg-pstion  tliat  tlie  thought  is  almost  trivial 
in  comparison  with  a  lino  naturally  so  robust.  Tliere  is  as  yet  no 
hint  of  *'  tlie  skilled  complexity  of  speech  "  that  makes  the  sustained 
and  inTolved  mtuio  of  The  Unknown  Eron.  Mr.  Patmore  soon  dis- 
covered the  intdenible  impdiment  By  simply  filling  up  the  gap  at 
the  end  of  ewsj  eecoad  line,  he  dumged  the  hallad  ineasnre  of 
Tamerton  Church  Tawer  into  the  nnifonn  tetrameter  of  The  Angel  in 
the  Homef  and  bo  seoared  a  continuous  medium  fur  the  free  and 
sparkling  flow  of  narrative  verse.  Never  did  a  result  more  remark- 
able follow  a  metrical  change  so  slight  or  rather  simjile. 

The  veraificsition  of  Thr  Ainjcl  in  flu  Ibmsc  moves  with  an  almost 
incomparable  gaiety  and  grace.  It  is  not  only  to  the  adoption  of  the 
uniform  tetrameter  that  the  most  animated  and  interesting  of  novels 
in  verse  owes  its  perfect  manner.  The  poet  is  the  master,  nowhere 
llie  victim,  of  his  medimn,  and  breasts  it  like  a  swan.  In  the  expres- 
sion there  is  an  ease  and  dignity  at  once,  an  intimacy  and  a  distinction, 
inimitably  happj,  indescribably  gracious.  The  construction  is  as 
direct  and  lucid  as  in  the  purest  and  most  flexible  prose.  The 
imagery  crcatcil  witli  so  deft  a  rajiidity  of  touch  is  a  world  of  air 
and  liglit  and  uatiu-al  colour  so  vivid  and  felicitous  tliat  the  thought 
is  no  more  separable  from  its  figure  than  a  flower  from  its  fragrance. 
The  metaphor  sometimes  carries  a  m<n«  immediate  and  brilliant 
impreasioa  of  the  meaning  than  could  be  conveyed  by  the  most 
direct  fonn  of  literal  vords : — 

"  I  praued  her,  but  no  i)rai«e  conid  fill 

The  (leptliH  of  lier  desire  to  pleaae^ 
ThoMf^li  dull  to  othi  i-a  as  a  will 

To  tbem  that  have  no  legacies. 
The  more  I  pimised,  tiie  more  she  ehone, 

lltr  eyes  incmhilously  Wij^ht, 
And  all  her  happy  beauty  blown 

Beneath  the  befttns  of  my  delight 
Sweet  rivaliy  was  thus  begot. 

By  turns  my  speecli  in  i^i-sion's  Style 
With  llaltcrieii  the  truth  o'eit^hot,  . 

And  she  snrpassed  them  with  her  smile.*' 

If  The  Antji  /  in  ilic  lIoKsr  were  a  jK>em  of  passages,  one  would 
qnote  the  gay  and  tender  analysis  of  the  eternal  feminine  iu  the 
prelude  called  The  Jtose  of  the  World,  at  the  radiant  and  persuasive 
picture  of  Honoria  dancing.  This  calm,  bright,  buoyant  dement  of 
**  honourable  domesticity "  is  a  summer  sea  withal  vrfucb  has  pro- 
found soundings  as  in  the  marriage  sermon  and  the  stania  called 
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Tlte  8j^rU*8  Ejwchs.  But  the  chief  excellence  of  The  Angel  in  the 
JTousr  remains  its  excellence  as  a  ^v]lolf^  It  has  as  mucb  sense  as 
grnoe.  It  is  as  intorestinj^  ns  I\-i</r  i/iu/  I^ri  iinJicc,  and  has  intorltidcs 
"uorthy  of  Herrick.  But  it  rather  cultivates  the  known  ground 
that  extends  the  limits  of  English  poetry. 

In  The  .  Vieiories  of  Lore,  on  tlie  contrary,  we  see  Mr.  Patmore  on 
the  frontier  of  the  known  region  of  poetio  fooling,  and  glimpsing  a 
realm  of  his.  own.  There  ia  leie  ajnimetrj  hut  more  chanotor  in  the 
style ;  it  has  more  loroe  and  more  caprice  also.  Frequent  oonceitB 
alternate  with  laiger  eimidioitiea.  A  more  intense  introepedtive- 
nem  goee  with  a  for  more  acute  aenee  of  objeotiTe  reality. 

**  Day  was  her  doing,  and  Cke  lark 
Hod  reason  for  his  song  ;  tl:c  dark 
lu  anagram  innumerous  spelt 
Her  nuM  with  itan  that  thiobbed  and  fdi** 

Andagain: — 

"  I  float 

The  pilot  of  an  idle  boit. 
Alone,  alone  with  sky  and  sea, 
And  hor,  the  third  ■tmplieltj.'* 

Tho  same  singular  comhination  of  ingenious  conceits  and  vivid 
reality  of  plirase  is  seen  in  a  passage  that  has  more  emotional  power 
than  any  in  The  Angel  m  the  Hmue : — 

"  There  comes  a  smile  acutely  sweet 
Oat  of  the  picturing  daik  ;  I  meet 

The  anrient  fmnknesfj  of  hergn/c, 
That  soft  and  heart  suipriniq{  blaze 
or  great  goodwill  and  innoeenoe^ 
And  perfect  joy  proceeding  thence  ! 
Ah  !  niaih»  for  earth's  delight,  yet  such 
That  mid-sea  air's  too  gross  to  touch. 
At  thought  of  whieh  the  sool  in  me 
Is  as  the  bird  that  bites  a  bee, 
And  dart«  abroad  on  frantic  wing. 
Tasting  the  lioney  and  the  sting." 

The  deepest  feeling  in  The  Angel  in  (he  Home  is  triviftl,  its  most 
lelicitons  achievoment  of  phrase  obvious,  compared  with  u  certain 
episode  in  The  Vietorien  of  Lore.  A  sick  wife  in  seaside  lodgings — a 
blighting  east  wind — the  south  wind  at  lost  and  convalescence  with 
the  opening  leaves:  theee  are. details  of  a  familiar  eaqaerianoe. 
Poetry  gets  no  initial  advantage  from  such  a  theme;  and  that  Ifr. 
Patmore  has  dealt  with  it  in  the  loveliest  and  most  i^ecting  passage 
of  his  works  outside  The  UnhnotmSrotiB  &  triumph of  pure poignanojr 
of  feeling  and  of  lieurt-searclting  sincerity  of  expression.  8ueh  an 
interlude  was  projihetic  enougli  of  tliose  foiu*  or  five  of  the  oies 
which  utter  the  most  direct  and  penetrating  cry  in  lyric  poetry. 

VOL.  LXI.  K.S.  P 
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A  casual  view  of  Mr.  Patmore's  ontiro  work  might  easily  suggest 
that  the  odes  to  jHip  Unknown  Eroa  are  the  result  of  a  spiritual 
reaction  from  the  cult  of  tlie  somewhat  oh^'ious  Ert)S  hJ^nIled  wiih.  so 
exquisite  a  sensuousness  iu  Tlni  Angel  in  the  Uouae.  The  middle  poems 
may  appear  from  ilku  point  cf  yvBW  to  be  the  txpnimxm  tA  a  peiiod 
of  tnmntioii  defioient  like  all  periods  of  tnuwitioii  in  impvlae  and 
light.  Hr.  Patmora's  poeixy  really  exhibits  a  steady  and  hs' 
reaching  evolution — an  ahsolute  and  heautifid  progression. 

For  all  the  refinement  and  elevation  of  sentiment,  in  The  Angel 
in  the  IfoNse  its  ideal  woman  hears  a  close  rosoniblaiico  to  the  ideal 
woman  of  the  fiction  of  that  day.  Mr.  Patuiore's  Ilonoria  is  the 
lovelier  sister  of  Thackeray's  Laura.  Ilonoria  is  radiant  with  all  the 
passiTe  inxtoes : 

**  Connaliial  aptitude  ezaet, 
"Dbmrnty  that  never  tiiei." 

It  is  in  virtue  of  the  hoauty,  tact,  and  suhmissivenc^s  that  form  the 
dawn  of  life  for  her  active  lord,  that  she  is  angelic.  "We  are  continu- 
ally reminded  of  Mr.  Meredith's  epigram.  FelLv  has  doubled  Cape 
Turk,  but  has  not  rounded  Seraglio  Point.  Yet  it  must  be  added 
that  aheady  he  has  glimpses,  if  only  bcm  tiie  masUiesd,  of  the 
nnasoended  peak  sparkling  in  purest  ether  'with  UrBnian  snom.  It 
would  be  easy  to  quote  from  The  Angel  in  the  House  passages  pro- 
phfitio  of  the  mystiaal  amorist  of  the  odee.  He  recognises  in  a  famous 
passage  timt  lovB  is  an  idea  in  evolution  stiU  pregnant  with  indefinite 
possibilities : — 

"  Lo,  how  the  womaa  eoee  was  wooed  : 

Fortli  lejipeil  the  savage  from  his  lair. 
And  felled  her,  and  to  nuptials  rude 

He  dragged  her,  Ueeding,  bj  the  hair. 
From  that  to  Chloe's  dainty  wiles 

And  Portia's  dignified  consent, 
What  distance !  bat  these  Pagan  styles, 

How  fiir  below  times  fair  intent ! 
Shall  Love  where  last  I  leave  him  haltl 

Nay,  none  can  fancy  or  foresee 
To  how  strange  bliss  may  tine  exalt 

This  nnaling  of  eivill^." 

This  line  of  thought  leads  up  dirortly  to  fho  o<le.s.  The  distinctive 
idea  of  The  Unknoicn  Eros  could  not  be  niort'  hmiinously  expressed 
than  iu  a  sentence  from  one  of  Mr.  Patinorc's  own  essays.  "  Love 
is  sure  to  bo  something  less  than  human  if  it  is  not  bomuthiug  more." 
He  declares,  therefore,  in  another  place  that  in  the  matter  of  love  the 
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trne  poet  nnisfc  alivays  be  a  myBtio.  The  ytry  keynote  of  the  odes  is 
touobBd  in  a  partioalar  paange  of  Ang«l  w  ike  JSTohm,  iroftii 
quoting  on  this  aoooimt,  thoogli  long: — 

**He  who  would  seek  to  make  her  hit 

Will  conipn-hetul  that  souls  of  grace 
Own  Bweet  repulsiou,  aud  that  'tis 

Tlie  quality  of  their  emlmce 
To  be  lUce  the  majestic  reach 

Of  coupled  snns,  that  from  afar 
Mingle  their  mutual  spheres,  while  each 

Circles  tht  twin,  obeequions  star ; 
Anil  in  the  warmth  of  hand  to  liand, 

01  heart  to  heart,  he'll  vow  to  note. 
And  merandy  nndentuid, 

How  the  two  spirits  shine  remote; 
And  ne'er  to  numb  fine  honour's  nervo^ 

Nor  let  sweet  awo  in  passion  melt, 
Nor  ftil  bjr  emutedee  to  observe 

The  space  which  makes  attraction  felt  ; 
Nor  cease  to  guard  like  life  the  sense 

Whieh  telle  him  that  the  embrace  of  love 
la  o'er  «  gnlf  of  diffemiee 

Love  cannot  sound  nor  death  remove." 

This  is  the  first  draft  of  an  idea  that  Mr.  Patmore  lepeats  ngaiir 
and  again  in  the  odes,  and  which  finds  final  expnmoKm  in  Ftyehe't 

JJi'ticonfent. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Lilly  the  other  day  prcK'laiined  the  mission  of  j)f>fts,  and 
instanced  Tennyson  as  a  missionary  of  law.'  But  Teuiiysun  was 
sorelj  of  the  law-eHding  lafher  than  of  the  law-essertbg  spirits  of 
litecatme.  He  is  an  exemplar,  not  a  preoeptor.  The  spirit  of  law 
implieit  in  him,  is  in  Mr.  Patmore  expUdt—- dedazed,  emphasised, 
reiterated  with  a  con^'^neing  lefenooe  to  the  most  subtle  sphere  of 
law,  that  of  love.  Mr.  I'atmore  waS  not  only  oonnnml  of  the  liigh 
mission  of  poetry,  but  believetl  and  said  that  the  true  mission  of  the 
true  poet  in  this  century  is  the  exposition  of  the  beauty  and  bene- 
ficence of  imperative  law.  He  states  his  cose  in  the  essay  on  Locc 
and  Poetry:  *<Th]s  general  effeminaoy  is  the  poet's  great  oppor- 
tanity.  .  •  .  He  insinuates  in  nerveHxmTinoingmiisio,  the  truths 
which  the  mass  ol  mankind  must  feel  before,  thej  believe.  He  leads 
them  by  their  affections  to  things  above  their  afT<  ctiuns,  making 
Urania  acceptable  to  them  by  her  praenomen  Venus."  In  all  things 
ifl  Mr.  I'atmore  the  laiuvato  of  light  and  law,  but  it  is  the  light  of 
law  in  the  sphere  of  love  tliat  is  chiefly  hymned  in  the  odes,  lie 
sings  the  penetrating  joys,  the  elemental  peace  of  voluntary  legislation 

(1)  See    Misri  n  of  Teanjeoa,"  p.  239. 
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against  the  anarchy  of  Bonse.  He  prodaims  the  delight  oi  bonds,  the 
rapture  of  refoaal  and  xeetnint,  the  dignify  of  ordered  intention. 

At  this  immediate  point,  we  find  tbo  full  signifloanoe  Mr.  Pat- 
morels  mature  philosophy.  His  assertion  of  the  Bupremo  excellence 
of  law  is  conscious,  dclihcrafc,  purjmsoful.  His  jirotcst  is  so  nuu  h 
the  more  nionicutous  tliau  Tcmivson's  as  it  is  so  raudi  the  more 
articulate  and  inspiring.  Against  the  obvious  excesses  of  the  romantic 
nunrement  and  of  democracy,  which  is  the  same  movonent,  rippling 
outwazd  in  widening  rings,  ttr.  Fatmore  raises  the  most  trenchant 
Toioe.  He  ie,  in  many  thinga,  a  ooiionsly  aoenrate  antifheaiB  of 
SheUej: 

*'  In  the  gitat  naming  of  the  trorld 

The  spirit  of  God  %vith  m'v^hi  tmfuiled 
The  flag  of  freedom  over  chaos." 

The  etrange  idea  of  iheae  lines  from  the  chomsin  JBMku  is  chaiao- 

teristic  of  much  else  in  Shelley.  For  Patmoro  it  is  by  the  blessedness 
of  bonds  that  ooonos  ia  distingtiished  from  chaos.  The  beginning  of 
order  is  tlie  bcpn'nTiing  of  autliority  ;  the  beginning  of  form  is  tlie 
beginninfx  of  law.  So  in  the  spliere  of  Imman  love.  It  will  be  a 
chaos  if  it  is  not  a  cosmos.  Balancing  pois<^ ;  cx^rrespondent  courses ; 
**  the  space  that  makes  attraction  felt " ;  these  for  Mr.  Patmore  are 
the  safeguards  against  satiety,  the  laws  of  joy.  Lore  without  law 
is  tiie  definition  of  Bead  Sea  Emit.  Bestroint  is  the  altemaliTe  of 
futility ;  the  rapture  of  rejection  alone  escapee  of  the  dejection  of 
defeat.  Mr.  Patmore  finds  his  favourite  analogy  in  the  mutual  revolu- 
tion of  the  binary  stars.  In  the  most  mystical  of  the  odes,  I%e  Con- 
tract.  Eve  addresses  Adam : — 

**  My  loid,  my  wiadoni,  naj ! 

Door  tiot  yon  love-delighted  planet  lun 
(Uaply  against  her  heart), 
A  space  apart 

For  ever  from  her  rtrang  pemtading  aaa ! 

O,  say, 

Shall  we  do  voluutary  bars 

Sat  to  our  drift  ?  I,  sitter  of  th«  atan, 

And  thou  wj  glorions  coane-oompellhig  day.** 

"Mr.  Patmoro  brings  an  intellect  of  cxtmordinary  penetration  to 
bear  upon  the  problem  of  life,  and  lie  offers  a  solution.  At  first 
sight  it  may  apjjear  little  different  from  the  solution  that  is  as  old 
as  Buddhism.  Bat  it  is  no  mere  pasaiTe  negation — ^it  is  the  very 
activity  of  abstinence  amidst  the  full  quick  life  of  the  senses,  that  Mr. 
Patmore  hymns.  His  solution  is  the  Catholio  solution  in  the  greatest 
fiense  of  that  great  word.  "  He  insinuates  in  nerve-oon\inoing  music 
the  truths  which  the  mass  of  mankind  must  feel  before  they  believe." 
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m. 

Whether  the  neire  of  the  moss  of  mankind  is  open  to  conviction 
by  the  knrdj  austerity  oi  Mr.  Patmofe's  music  is  at  least  doubtful. 
Eor  a  nunority  of  maaldiid  fha  muflio  of  no  poet  toodhes  the  nerve 
more  esquisitely.  By  some  not  insensitiTe  to  the  best  in  modem 
poetiy,  the  odes  of  Mr.  Coventry'  Patmore  would  he  accepted  as  the 
most  pxnctinj^  of  nil  tests  of  a  delitate  aj>pr»  ]iension.  The  eyefallin<^ 
upon  the  pages  of  27ie  Uiilnoirn  Erox  perceives  the  absence  of  the 
ordinary  elements  of  lyrical  effect — of  the  stanzaic  structure  with 
its  obvious  oorrespondeneo  of  verse  and  regular  return  of  rhyme. 
Instead  of  the  ordinaiy  l^Tio  fonn  iduoh  is  a  multiplicity  of  similar 
parts,  Mr.  Patmoie's  odes  dsTetop  a  real  oomplenty  of  speech.  The 
page  pneents  a  Inoken  flow  of  apparently  discrepant  lines,  varying  in 
lengUi  from  one  and  two  beats  to  as  many  as  five  and  seven.  But 
the  ear  soon  divines  that  there  is  a  celestial  music  most  cunningly 
involved  by  this  apparently  capricious  method  of  composition.  There 
is  no  real  vugrancy  of  movement.  It  is  an  intrliato  regularity  of 
rhythm  that  is  traced  by  the  continuous  inodiilalinn  of  the  line.  The 
accordant  rhymes  are  double,  triple,  multiple  ;  Uiey  fall  in  sequence 
or  alternately,  or  at  the  most  varied  intervals  until  the  ear  is  fiUed 
with  the  under-sense  of  suspended  oomplesity  of  sound.  It  is  the 
very  atm(»phere  of  rhythm.  It  is  the  loveliest  implication  of  law 
in  the  very  breath  of  its  freedom.  There  is  how  inefbtble  a  sugges- 
tion of  fliglit  and  rest,  of  volant  poise  and  soft  sweep  in  buoyant  air, 
about  the  wonderful  lines  which  open  the  ode  to  The  Unknown 
ErM ; — 

"What  rumoured  heavens  are  these 
Which  not  •  poet  tings, 
O,  unknown  Eroe  {  Whsi  tlus  IwMn 

Of  kudden  wings, 

Speeding  at  far  retumB  of  time  from  interstellar  space, 
To  &a  nf  Vii7  fiuse, 

And  gone  as  fleet. 

Through  delicatett  ether  feathering  soft  their  solitary  beat*' 

There  is  the  same  elemental  sense  of  motion  in  Wind  and  Wave 

"She,  St  A  little  hraeie 

Following  still  night, 

Ripples  the  spirit't  cold  deep  teat 

Into  delight." 

Even  in  these  quotations  it  will  be  noticed  that  a  certain  ravishing 
austerity  of  which  the  rea<ler  of  the  odes  Iwcoint  s  e'pcedily  and  singu- 
larly aware,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  characteristic  (quality  in  Mr. 
Eatmore's  imagination  Is  a  quality  not  of  colour  hut  of  li^i  This 
is  seen  even  in  lines  that  have  a  poignant  heauty : — 
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Imt  Aindia,  frash  bom  ftom  a  Um, 

Moth-liks,  full-blown,  in  birth  dew  shaddcring  MfM^ 

With  great  kind  eyes,  in  whose  brown  sbtde 
Bright  Venus  and  her  baby  played. ' 

And  witJi  all  Ida  airy  mobility  of  line,  Mr.  Patmore*8  odes  can  move 
with  the  supreme  dignity,  the  vibrant  intensity  of  oontrolled  emotion, 
as  in  the  gzeat  ode,  TAe  Dan  ^fi^  T<hmorrou> : 

*•  What  should  we  say  t 

It  nil  has  been  before  ; 

And  yet  our  lives  shall  now  be  first  fulhU'd, 
And  into  tlieir  mmm'd  ■wsttaMM  Ml  distall'd 
One  sweet  drop  more ; 
One  sweet  drop  more  in  alMolato  increaae 
Of  unrelapsing  peace. 
•  •  ♦  »  • 

O,  Death,  too  tanly  with  thy  hope  intense 
Of  kiseea  close  beyond  conceit  of  sense  ; 
Ot  life  too  liberal  while  to  take  her  hand, 
Is  more  of  hope  than  heart  can  understand, 
Perturb  my  golden  patieaoe  not  with  joy." 

NoCfalng  oould  be  more  alien  than  the  gxandioae  nwoner  to  Mr. 
Patmore's.  He  had  too  mneh  humour.  Hia  mode  is  equally  great 

and  singular  with  that  certain  intinuMy  in  distinction  tvfaioh  marka  iL 
While  -we  have  in  Tennyson  the  BuhoonsoionsneBS  of  an  ezquinte 

artifice,  tho  s{nij)h'sf<r,  in  Mr.  rntniore  we  are  aware  of  something,  the 
furthest  tliinpr  in  tlio  world,  indeed,  from  artlessn^,  but  which  ia 
simplicity  and  not  sinij)kssc.  Mr.  Patmore  liimself,  as  usual,  passes 
the  word  that  shall  describe  him ;  it  is  tlie  eifect  of  his  art  to  ortate 
the  frequent  impression  that — 

"  An  incidental  greatness  rhawotew 
Hia  unconsidered  ways." 

But  the  grsatneas  is  implieit»  and  these  are  the  mja  of  deep  in- 
tention. 

80  far  as  the  spirit  of  TTtc  Vuluoirn  Eros  is  not  tlio  pang  of  "  blisses 
sni  ritioial  koou,"  it  is  the  s}»irit  of  snowdrop  time  ;  the  spii-it  that  sets 
the  bud  above  the  rose  fuU-blowu ;  the  spirit  of  mortal  pathos. 

IV, 

There  \a  tlic  sense  in  Mr.  Patmore's  odes  not  so  much  of  a  close,  as 
of  a  large,  communion  with  natme.  The  snowdrop  and  chiyaalia 
are  not  nnnotieed  by  him,  but  he  is  more  intimately  acquaintsd  with 
the  olouds  and  winds  fhsu  are  other  poets.  He  is  engaged  rather 
with  the  proeosBos  than  the  aspsoto  of  nature. 
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"  .    .    .    .   The  bright  and  bUf^htbg  fkj 
Changed  into  cloud,  and  the  aick  flow«n 
Bememfaered  their  perfomes,  andahownt 
Of  warm  small  rain,  refreshing  flev 

Before  the  south,  and  the  park  greir 
In  three  nights  thick  with  green." 

But  that  is  no  more  than  exact  transcription  when  compared  with  the 
lovely  impressions  of  nature  in  the  odes.  Thoso  passages  are  the 
most  signal  refutation  iraaginahle  of  Mr.  Coiirthorpe's  theory  of 
poetry  as  an  imitative  art.  Imitation,  transcription,  may  be  much, 
lor  ererjr  zeader  has  in  his  own  mind  some  co-effioient  of  MKwiatioa 
vifh  nature  fliat  mvoA  portly  supply  the  emotaon  alioent  from  tiie 
mem  tnnicriptioii  itaeU.  But  tin  natmal  magio  of  poeby  oomee  not 
"by  tnnacriptioni  hut  by  tnaBflgmation  with 

**  The  light  that  Mvw  WM  en  sea  or  UBd.** 

The  poet  w  not  a  oofvyiflt  even  of  natozal  heautj.  He  oonlera  heavty.  . 

In  ^[r.  Patmore*8  odes  there  are  remarkable  illustrations  of  this  truth. 
The  heterodox  minority  which  maintaina  Mr.  Patmon'a  guBatness 
believes  St.  Valentine's  Day  to  bo  not  unworthy  of  comparison  with 
tlio  Odf  to  the  Nighiinrjah'  in  Koats  and  with  .Shelley's  Skt/lark. 
Mr.  Patmore's  ode,  perhaps,  declines  upon  an  unstitisfactory  conclusion, 
as  do  one  or  two  other  fine  poems  in  T/ie  Unknown  Erosy  but  in  St. 
Valentin^a  Jkiy,  aa  a  whole,  there  u  a  divme  enlttttioii  of  leeling, 
heaidea  which  there  are  thinga  even  in  the  great  odea  of  EeaCa  and 
81ieU^«that  aeem  languid  and  feigned:— 

'*0,  quick,  pwpwrnsl  Fmrar 

That  signall'st  punctual  throng  the  tliMpJIBOllld  • 
The  snowdrop's  time  to  flower, 
Fair  aa  the  rash  oath  of  viiginity 
Which  ia  first  love'e  Ant  ay; 

0,  Baby  Spring, 

That  flutter'st  sudden  'neath  the  breast  of  Earth 
A  month  hefon  the  hixth ; 
Whence  i«  the  peaoefol  poigmiuj. 

The  joy  contrite, 

Sadder  than  sorrow,  sweeter  tlian  delight. 

That  bnrthena  now  the  breath  of  eveiything. 

•  •  •  • 

At  dusk  of  dawn  on  his  dark  syray  apart 

With  it  the  Blackbird  breaks  the  young  Day's  heart. 

In  evenhigfa  hiuh, 

Ahont  it  teUn  the  hnTenly-minded  thniah ; 

•  .  •  •  • 

Tbovghti  of  itiaage  kindaeaa  end  fotgoUen  peiM 

In  me  increase. 
And  tears  arise 

Within  mj  happy,  happy  mistress'  eyea. 

And,  lo,  her  lipa,  aTerted  from  my  kiss, 

Aek  for  Lore^e  booalj,  eh,  nneh  mora  then  bliael" 
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Mr.  Patmoie,  like  evmjr  iroe  mystio,  iras  aUo  an  mreterate  realut 
who  ooold  oelelnate— 

*•  The  deafening  enfjine's  botsteroiw  maw." 

He  notit^s  the  very  little  things  of  nature,  and  with  how  rasunl  nn 
air  ho  confers  pootry  upon  thorn :  the  ohrysalis  that  if  thou  touch  it 
stirs  in  its  dream  dark  "  ;  aud — 

"Thr>iip;h  not  a  whisper  of  her  voice  he  heATf 
The  buried  bulb  does  know, 
The  sigml*  cf  the  year, 
And  liaile  lur  snnuner  with  hie  lifted  ipear." 

Tliis  is  not  transcription  so  mnch  as  transfigunition  itself ;  the  pro- 
noiu:  in  the  first  line,  the  other  metaphor  in  the  last  are  every- 
thing. 

■  There  remoiiu  the  litUe  group  of  pathetic  poems — no  more  fhan 
lour  or  five  of  ilieiii — that  utter  00  intolerable  a  aharp  note  of  human 
pathoB.  Theee  may  poaaihlj  be  held  the  greatest  of  all  Mr.  Coventry 
Patmore's  poems.  They  are  certainly  the  most  perfect.  It  niifrht 
conceivably  l>o  arp-iied  tliat  there  is  in  the  poems  called  mystical  a 
didactic  note  ilistastefnl  to  spirits  not  prepared  for  the  wonl.  It 
might  bo  said  that  tlie  m^'stical  odes  are  not  overheard,  and  that  even 
in  St.  Vakntitte^s  Day  a  sensitive  ear  may  detect  the  accent  of  address. 
It  is  TBiy  differant  ^th  the  UtUe  poems  in  ivhioli  axe  artionlated 
griefs  that  all  who  live  can  feel,  heparture.  The  Analea,  JFkreweUf 
The  Tefft  If  I  ttere  Dead-^^tam.  utter  the  most  peneCiating  cry  in 
lyrio  poetiy.  All  other  sorrow  seems  dififose,  nerveless,  tri\'ial  beside 
this  sorrow.  Compared  with  their  strange  quality,  that  surgery 
of  literal  expression,  other  styles,  all  styles,  the  very  idea  of 
style,  !>eeiii  artificial.  They  are  intolerable  in  tlu'ir  simplicity  and 
calm  and  great  reality  of  utterance— fultilled  with  the  sense  of  tears 
in  mortsl  tilings.  And  in  these  poems,  the  senssiion  ol  vterkearing 
nhat  is  said  beoomes  extraoxdinarily  aente,  and  the  voioe  of  this  psin 
goes  shuddering  to  the  quiek  of  pathos.  The  Teiy  craving  of  the 
passion  for  re-union  after  death  seems  to  be  condensed  into  the  last 
line  of  A  FareweU 

"  T««n  of  reoognitioii  never  dry." 

Depart utr  and  The  Azniea  are  so  brief,  and  iu  ever}'  word  so 
perfect  that  they  cannot  bo  quoted  from.  Tho  note  of  mortal  pathos 
is  sharpest,  perhaps,  in  Departure.  In  The  Azalea  there  is  an 
unearthly  subtlety  as  well  as  a  cruel  reaHty  of  snguish.  Itis  so  small 
a  poem  to  convey  so  powerful  a  vioissitude  of  emotion ;  and  it  enda 
upon  a  strange  note  :  "  sadder  than  florrow,  sweeter  than  delighf 
Becent  literature  has  shown  a  ranaxiEable  movement  of  lympathy 
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with  children,  hut  Jf  I  «er§  Jkad  aad  Tk»  Tojf*  axe  probably  worUi 
all  else  that  has  heen  vrittoou  ThsM  rathful  little  poenu  go  to  llie 
root  of  the  matter. 

*'  It  i$  not  true  that  love  will  do  no  WTODg^ 
Poor  child,  poor  child." 

l%e  Toi/x,  however,  closes  with  an  apologue  for  all  the  children  of 
men,  which  makes  tlio  whole  poom  intlescrib;il)ly  charactoristie  in  its 
j)lay  of  nameless  pathos,  sad  humour,  insight  iato  human  nature,  the 
iJantesque  faith  so  untainted  by  pietism. 

To  those  who  liud  grotestjuely  misconceived  the  autlior  of  The 
Angel  ia  the  Mimte  as  a  domeetio  aentimMitalirt,  1%«  Unknown  EtM 
revealed  a  perBonaHtj  among  the  most  vivid  and  virile  of  our  litera- 
tnre.  The  odes  suggest  an  inteUect  trenehant  and  delicate;  an 
emotion  vide  and  sensitive  as  the  sea.  A  sulijei  tivity  most  luminous 
and  intense  goes  with  a  vigilant  acuteness  of  observation ;  cultiue 
with  conviction  ;  a  certain  n(»bl('  eccentricity  Avith  the  acknowle<lg- 
ment  of  imi)enitive  law,  of  the  suj^remo  necessity  of  ordered  intention 
in  all  acta  and  all  feelings.  Of  the  alleged  "  triNdalities  " — the  "  florin 
to  the  willing  guard"  and  the  rest — much  has  been  heard.  Hr. 
Patmoste  held  that  modem  poetry  is,  against  the  true  nature  of 
poety,  prone  to  the  morbid— that  **  a  eheerf  ul  heart  is  what  the  muses 
love."  In  one  of  the  odes  the  serious  fallaoj  is  satiiised  with 
characteristio  keenness  in  the  reference  to  the— 

**  PuwJer'd  lackey  hy  some  great  una's  boild 
A  deal  moie  Mleittn  than  hia  luid." 

^fr.  Flstmoie  was  also  condemned  by  tiie  beHevets  in  the  serious 
fallacy  for  his  conceits.  Conceits  are  only  snrj^rising  metaphors. 
They  are  justified  when  they  arc  delightful  as  Mr.  Patmore's  most 
frequently  were.  On  the  other  hand  a  c-ertain  Swift-like  power  of 
expressing  the  ugly  is  more  (piestionably  exercised,  and  the  polemics 
of  the  odes  are  intemperate,  acrimonious  and  painful,  though  there  is 
at  least  one  superb  utterance  of  meva  iudiijiuttio  that  might  make  the 
ringing  epitaph  of  all  lost  and  galhuit  oausss. 

The  Cnl.noirn  Em  makes  a  rich  and  singular  addition  to  ilie 
treasure  of  English  portry.  The  very  vehiele  of  lyric  verse  mtist 
henceforth  owe  some  new  mobility  to  the  example  of  ^fr.  Patmore's 
odes  with  their  released  rhythms,  jiausing  and  Ihtwing  with  the 
thought,  governed  in  the  greater  freedom  of  a  ^N-ider  law.  It  is 
conceivable  that  the  mystical  amorist  may  always  be  occulted  from 
the  general  point  of  view.  But  the  divine  humanist  at  least,  the 
poet^**Of  nameless  pathos  and  delight/'  is  exoellently  visible— an 
ardent  and  unneighboured  orb  of  song>like  Sinus  when  he  seems  to 
watoh  the  frontiw  of  the  night,  the  notioeable  soHtaiy  of  stars. 

Louis  Gabvix. 
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HbflT  tluDgs  perhaps  which,  taking  the  capricious  eye  of  our  time 
far  a  bciel  monMOt,  am  oomplaoentij  oevtifled  to  lie  diaooTsaM,  turn 
oat  on  ezamination  to  be  less  matiBgly  novel  than  they  look.  Yet 
although  the  present  fancy  for  children's  vaya  ia  by  no  meana  ao  new 

as  it  is  sometimes  said  to  be,  it  has  undoubtedly  begun  for  the  first 
time  to  show  signs  of  gathering  the  volume  and  the  energy  of  a  now 
interest.  "WTiile  it  has  led  some  to  trv  to  know  the  lonff-ucfrlof-tod 
child's  mind  by  an  ajipropriato  manner  of  study,  it  has  prompted 
others  to  essay  a  higher  sort  of  imaginative  presentment  of  its  move- 
ments. Beoent  English  literature  illustrates  the  workings  of  both 
impulses,  and  it  may  be  worth  while  to  try  to  measoxe  the  progress  of 
our  knowledge  by  a  glance  at  one  or  two  of  its  woika. 

When  Mrs.  Meynell  writes  one  is  sure  of  being  taken  as  far  from  the 
commonplace  "  which  masters  ns  all "  as  a  terrestrial  can  hope  for,  at 
least  until  ho  is  able  to  get  into  touch  with  the  inhabitants  of  another 
planet.  In  her  latest  volume  of  essii^-s  on  children'  she  will  have 
disappointed  none  of  her  expectant  admirers.  To  a  pretty  theme  she 
has  applied  her  prettiest  of  manners.  Childhood  alike  in  its  physical 
and  in  its  moral  lineaments  has  here  been  pronounced  worthy  of  the 
moat  faatidioua  ot  pens. 

The  volume  consists  of  eighteen  essays  of  the  now  fcrnilmr  texture 
and  oolouxing*  As  in  the  earlier  papers,  so  in  these  the  author 
closely  connects  her  new  way  of  imaginatively  rendering  nature  with 
a  fresh  personal  reobscrvation  of  its  phases.  She  records  facts  in 
child-life,  many  of  wliieli,  it  may  bo  assumed,  were  noted  by  herself; 
she  draws  openly  and  with  emphasis  inferences  from  these ;  and  she 
goes  some  way,  at  least,  in  giving  to  these  inferencea  a  practical  turn. 
Henfle,  while  the  bode,  like  its  predecessors,  may  daim  oyi  the 
ground  of  certain  qnalitieB  of  ita  ideas  and  its  style  to  be  pore  litera- 
ture, it  exposes  itself  to  the  critical  consideration  of  those  who,  being 
friends  of  the  child,  are  still  more  friends  of  the  truth.  These,  while 
not  asking  from  the  nice  pen  of  Mrs.  Meynell  for  a  full  present- 
ment of  childhood  with  the  amiable  and  the  unamiable  justly  pro- 
portioned, will  rightly  ask  whether  in  its  dainty  excursions  along  the 
clean  edges  of  children's  ways  it  has  proved  itself  to  be  a  faithful 
rsporter  and  a  competent  inteipieler. 

The  lorer  of  childish  things  is  so  grateful  for  any  new  oontribution 
to  his  favourite  lore  that  he  is  apt  to  be  uncritical,  to  let  paaa  atatsr 
menta  which  he  ahould  jealooaly  ohallenge.  I  can  imagine  a  reader 
. (1)  nt cuurm.  BrA]iMUBpun,itn. 
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not  deeply  Tened  in  Hie  mibjeoi  bome  throiig^  ICre.  Mejnell's 

papers  on  one  level  mood  of  admiration.  And  ibis  not  menlj 

becanae  d.  the  spell  ol  ber  sedulously  selected  lang^gc,  but  because 
now  and  again  he  is  regaled  with  what  is  indisputably  a  choice 
ol»ervatiou.  I  doubt,  for  example,  whether  any  writer  before  Mrs. 
Moynell  has  j)erceived  with  her  clearness  of  vision  tbe  little  girl*s 
sense  of  the  bigness  of  time,  when,  let  us  say,  she  has  tu  sit  at  the 
bnee  of  ber  motber's  irisitor  "while  be  talked  to  her  (be  ezotted 
gabUe  of  tbe  grown-up/'  So,  again,  some  of  ber  quotations  bave  tbe 
charming  quaintness  of  a  true  ofalld's  speech.  "Esther,  I  bope  70a 
will  remember  that  I  am  tlie  favourite  of  Ibe  crust,"  is  an  admirable 
instance  of  the  early  way  of  using  terms  of  relation,  and  "  I'm  quite 
at  your  ease "  haa  oil  the  dainty  freshness  of  childish  coiu*tesy. 
Better  still,  perhaj>s,  is  the  ingenious  Greek  way  of  a  little  girl 
wishing  to  know  how  far  she  could  go  in  spending  money  on  fruit : 
**  "What  musn't  it  be  more  than  ?  "  It  is  a  pity  that  Mrs.  Meynell, 
in  relating  tiiis  pretty  inyention,  does  ber  worst,  happily  an  impofcmt 
**  wont,"  to  spoil  b«r  story  by  suggeetbgthatitwasboni  of  Ibe  need 
of  our  expression  "maximum "I  The  correotive  touch  here  is 
obaracteristic.  As  if  tbe  child's  skilful  phrasing  could  have  been 
replaced  by  our  awkward  importation  I  With  this  last  saying  I 
should  class  that  of  a  little  girl  out  picking  blackberries :  "  Those 
rather  good  ones  were  all  bad,  mother,  so  I  ate  them,"  to  which  Mrs. 
MejTiell  hardly  does  justice  in  calling  it  a  "  buU,"  since  it  is  really 
a  ff)oA.  example  of  ^lat  ohildub  ptedwflii  of  statement  wbiob  quite 
rightly  defies  our  oonventuHial  Hmitationak 
l^ere  is  just  eoougli  in  tiiese  obeervations  to  quicken  appetite,  and 

'  the  critical  reader  will  regret  thot  they  are  so  few.  Much  that  is 
offered  as  noteworthy  is  sadly  wanting  in  this  quality.    When,  for 

•  example,  Mrs.  Moynell  within  the  limits  of  one  page  gives  us  the 
follo-vs-ing :  "I  took  tliem  (the  buns  beloi-o  a  meal)  just  to  appetise 
my  hunger,"  *'  I  generally  speculate  outside  "  (a  confectioner's  shop), 
and,  from  a  child's  letter  apropM  of  her  mother's  essay,  "  I  cannot 
can  it  letteratur,  I  bope  you  will  not  write  any  more  snob  unooup 
Tentiooal  tnub,"  she  is  mersly  adding  to  tbe  h^ap  of  sayings,  care- 
fnlly  stored  by  mothers,  which  have  nothing  childish  in  them  save 
the  very  childish  wish  to  flatter  elders  by  imitating  their  exquisite 
and  cherished  expressinnp.  Sometimes,  indeed,  as  when  the  writer 
thinks  it  worth  recording  that  a  little  girl  disliked  being  called  fat, 
one  is  disposed  to  think  of  Mrs.  Meynell  as  living  very  far  from  the 
children's  world,  until  one  recollects  that  she  comes  certificated  by  an 
auihoritatiTe  band  as  trained  by  maternal  sympathy  in  tbe  unloolmug 
cl  childven's  secreta. 

Fortunately,  Mrs.  Meynell  gives  us  the  very  beet  opportunity  of 
testing  ber  knowledge  hy  discoursing  under  tbe  heading,  **Ihe 
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Young  Child,"  of  the  events  of  fhe  flrat  year,  a  period  tpfaidk,  lor 
some  good  time  now,  lias  "been  cloielj  studied  hy  txained  observefs. 
This  eesa}'  ni:iy  he  safely  pronotmocd  to  he  the  most  zenuukable  of 

the  series.  The  writer  does  not  lack  the  courage  to  attempt  an  exact 
(lewripfion  of  the  cry  of  tho  infant  inmiediHtely  after  birih.  We 
commend  this  dfscription  ])y  a  motlier  to  the  consideration  of  those 
who  hitherto  hiiv<>,  with  some  reitson,  viewed  (hcnisolvcs  as  tlie 
experts,  merely  remarking  that  the  author  is  taking  needless  trouble 
in  priddng  again  the  abeady  flabby  superstition  that  this  017  is  a 
**waiL"  Mn.  Heynell  appears  to  tidnk  that  she  has  exploded 
another  vulgar  fttlhuT-  when  she  assures  us  that  the  oonynlsive  move- 
ments in  the  first  two  weeks  which  mothers  are  apt  to  talce  f(nr  a 
smile  are  not  truly  such,  and  fixes  the  date  of  the  smile  proper  at 
the  end  of  the  first  forinight.  Two  trained  observers,  one  of  whom 
was  Charles  Darwin,  believe  thev  saw  the  first  smile  in  tlie  seMMitli 
week.  I'rofessor  Prayer,  probably  the  most  careful  as  he  certainly 
is  the  most  systematic  observer  of  infancy,  gives  the  twenty-sixth  day 
as  that  of  the  appearanoe  of  the  first  true  amile  <^  pleasure.  Prayer 
may  he  said  to  have  anticipated  Mrs.  Ifeynell's  observation,  bj 
speaking  of  the  statement  that  "  at  the  end  of  tlie  second  week  his 
(the  babe's)  mouth  takes  on  a  lovely  expression  like  a  smile,"  as 
essentially  indefinite.'  AYliile  Mrs.  Meynell's  maternal  intuitions 
tlius  ante-date  the  arrival  of  the  smile,  th.ey  j)ost-date  tliat  of  the  full 
audible  laugh.  She  remarks  that  "  the  infant  of  months  is  still  too 
young  to  be  gay."  I'reyer  gives  as  the  date  of  the  first  laughter 
(that  of  pleasure  at  the  sight  of  a  rose-red  cnrtein)  the  twenty-third 
day.  librs.  Meynell  defines  the  date  of  the  child's  first  weeping  by 
saying  **he  does  not  weep  for  months  to  come."  Darwin  tells  us 
that  he  saw  the  eyes  of  one  of  his  children  wet  with  teais  at  the  end 
of  the  third  week.  liut  porhajis  the  most  astonishing  disoovery  that 
Mrs.  Meynell  has  made  about  tlie  infant  is  that  he  will  not  look  you 
in  the  face,  having  a  i)n>ferential  interest  in  your  dark  hair.  »So  little 
woa  this  trick  of  tlie  infantine  eye  known  before  ^Mrs.  Meyueirs 
researches,  that  Preyer  speaks  of  his  infant  as  having  on  the  eleventh 
day  gazed  from  cme  to  two  minutes  on  his  face,  and  as  having  about 
tbe  ssme  time  shown  a  prdPerence  for  other  bright  objects  such  as  the 
ceiling. 

When  it  is  said  that  these  statements  about  the  infant  are  clothed 
with  Mrs.  ^feynelFs  severest  objectivity,  no  "  perhaps  "  or  *'  I  think  " 
being  permitted  to  show  a  timid  subject  who  gives  them  birth,  the 
reader  will  understand  that  this  chapter  is  rightly  described  as  re- 
markable. 

In  most  of  these  utterances  we  have  to  do  not  merely  with  a  light- 
hearted  manner  of  observation,  but  with  an  equally  light-hearted 

(1)  n$  Smm  mi4  tk«  Will  (Ameriom  Tnndation,  Applaton).  P.  297. 
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manner  of  genficalintioii.  Ifrs.  Meynell  has  the  literary  fooling  for 
the  value  of  a  general  assertion  ;  it  is  simple^  it  is  unboundoil,  it 
strikes  home,  ■\vheroas  a  particular  assertion  is  ciimbronf,  ]i:ii]i fully 
definite,  and  couse(|ueutly  unimpressive.  Tin-  scrou*'  composure  of 
this  writer  iii  generalizing  the  ways  of  the  iufuat  has  in  it  something 
of  sdUimity.  She  talks,  without  givisg  sign  of  a  tug  at  the  back,  of 
« the  mdftamitj  of  infemcj."  She  enlarges  on  this  urith  a  Bonoroua 
aolenmity  which  a  pulpit  orator  might  envy.  "  These  (the  manner  of  the 
first  smiling,  weeping  and  the  rest^^  are  thr  ^vnys  of  all  infants,  various 
in  character,  parentage,  race,  and  colour ;  they  do  the  same  things." 
How  tame  sounds  the  cautious  manner  of  1 'rover  after  this  :  "The 
ilate  of  the  first  lachrynioso  secretion  varies  surprisingly  in  different 
children"  (according  to  Donviu  from  the  tliird  to  the  twentieth 
week). 

Of  the  child,  aa  distingnished  from  the  infmt,  we  are  told  in  mora 
than  one  place  that  it  is  infinitely  *'  various.  IJnifonnity  in  infancy 

and  infinite  diversity  in  chil Jliood  read  oddly  coming  from  the  pen  of 
one  who  uses  the  word  evolution ;  but  that  may  paas.    The  reader 

fools,  too,  now  and  again,  when  perhaps  there  is  uppermost  in  the 
writer  the  matenial  attitude  which  inwanlly  guards  "  m}-  child's " 
Siiyings  and  doings  from  confusion  with  the  vulgar  stock,  that  she 
has  the  fact  of  diversity  in  her  eye.  Yet  the  author  finds  the  literary 
purpose  too  atrong  for  her,  and  on  the  whole,  the  univenal  mode  cl 
assertion  prevails  hera  also  as  better  lending  itself  to  the  xequixed 
effect 

The  common  characteristic  of  these  generalizations  is  their  coneo- 
tive  function.  Mrs.  !Meynell  is  the  sworn  foe  of  the  commonplace, 
and  for  her  a  large  part  of  what  is  common  seems  to  he  commonplace. 
A  short- sigh ttnl  logician  might  suggest  that  she  woidd  have  adequately 
corrected  the  hasty  generalization  of  the  "  reporters,"  for  whom  she 
ssems  to  have  a  special  contempt,  by  a  single  pertinent  observation, 
libs.  Heynell,  with  a  larger  range  of  vinon,  prefers  the  bold 
manner  of  throwing  down  tiie  gauntlet  ci  a  counter-generaliaation. 
Some  foolish  ob8er>er8  have  said  that  children  use  the  form  "  He  is.'* 
"Not  so,"  says  Mrs.  Mejy-nell,  "  I'luir  natural  reply  to  'are  you?* 
is  *I  ore.'  "  One  would  like  to  know  the  "  reporters"  who  have  said 
that  a  child  always  uses  "  mo  "  for  suhjeot.  AMiat  is  said  is,  that  a 
child  uses  this  as  one  of  his  forms.  As  to  the  particular  cat^o  instanctHl 
by  the  writer,  it  is  to  be  feared  tliat,  in  trying  to  correct  some  sup- 
posed hasty  generalisation  of  another,  she  has  stumbled  into  one  of 
her  own.  A  child  when  asked  "are  you f  is  apt  to  produce  not 
merely  **  I  are,"  or  negatively, "  I  are  not,"  but  the  still  finer  solecism, 
■"you are,"  or  negatively,  "you  are  not."  Perhaps  this  is  done  by 
the  mora  logical  kind  of  child  that  f  ocusses  its  eye  on  the  suggested 
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UQpatatioii,  and  is  resolyed  to  meet  it  in  the  most  uncompromising 
ladiioiii. 

His.  Ifoynell'a  seal  in  tQting  againat  the  eommonplaoe  leada  to 

assertions  of  a  still  fiiu  r  swe^.  It  is  an  ancient  superstition  that  ft 
child  likes  play  rather  tlian  -n  ork  ;  Mrs.  Mejnell  haa  made  the  deeper 
ohservntion  tlint  "  lie  is  at  his  hest  wlieu,  under  the  welcome  stress  and 
pressure  of  abundant  crops,  he  is  admitted  to  the  labours  of  men  and 
women,  neither  in  mere  play  nor  in  tlie  eaniest  of  tlie  hop-field  for 
the  sake  of  his  little  gains."  She  instances  the  Swiss  |>eafiaut  child 
lieanng  homewaida  in  hia  tiny  koUe  a  yellow  ear  of  maiw  or  two 
handflfnl  of  beana.  She  ia  ao  mudi  impreaaed  with  tiie  idea  ot 
duldish  industry  that  aha  xetuina  to  it  in  a  aeocmd  paper,  and  mgea 
ttat  the  "barren  shore"  is  greatly  overrated  as  childi'eu's  playground, 
and  tliat  wdiat  n  diild  really  enjoys  is  "a  frolic  of  field-work."  Mrs. 
Mcvncll  may  have  been  pri\'ileged  to  know  a  8[)0cial  breed  of  English 
child  which  has  as  little  of  the  wild  pastiion  of  jjlay  as  the  little 
Swiss  peasant.  All  tliat  one  is  concerned  to  maintain  here  is  tliat 
there  are  other  sorts  of  children  still  amongst  us  less  serious-minded 
perhapa  hut  no  leaa  engaging,  of  which  nothing  which  ahe  here 
writea  hdda  true.  For  them,  play  with  ita  pexfeot  fieedom,  with  iia 
delightfid  make^helieve,  ia  everything.  Tliis  sort  of  child  may 
indeed  carry  out  with  enjoyment  a  semblance  of  human  work  pro- 
vided that  you  do  not  sulijtM  t  it  to  your  idea  of  useful  result,  but 
allow  him  to  e}mj>e  it  in  pcifcft  liberty,  lie  will,  for  example, 
find  a  hup(>  .Hixtisfaction  in  throwing  about  tlie  hay  which  has  caire- 
fully  been  gathered  into  the  cocks,  with  pretence  of  "  hay-making; " 
yet  sooh  playing  at  the  industry  of  the  field  has  not,  I  tlunk,  heen 
appreciated  by  the  &nner.  The  paasicni  for  the  hayfleld  which  thia 
perfectly  naelesa  aort  of  child  aometimee  conceives  comes  from  the 
opportunity  of  wild  lawless  strewing,  which  is  greatly  circumscribed 
elsewhere,  and  of  mutual  sejiulturo.  There  is  a  tremulous  joy  in 
being  buried  under  a  hay-ccHk,  to  which  the  mere  co\  r-rintr  of  the 
trunk  and  limbs  in  the  sra-sand  comes  not  near.  This  howo\  er  is, 
one  suspects,  the  only  advantage  which  the  liay-field  offers  to  this 
imkempt  sort  of  child  above  the  barren  ahore."  **  Sand-castlee," 
says  Mr^  Meynell  magnanimoualy,  "  are  well  enough."  They  wwe 
well  enough  at  any  rate  lor  ao  intimate  a  friend  of  children  as  Jean 
Paul,  and  the  mad  penBstence  up  to  the  last  day  of  the  summer 
holiday  of  many  generations  of  children  aeems  to  justify  his  opinion 
that  sand  is  the  most  perfect  plaything.  Mrs.  Meynell  has  further  a 
low  opinion  of  the  jny.s  of  foraging  excursions.  "Pale  are  the  joys 
of  nnttiiig  beside  llinsc  of  hay-nisiking."  Hero  ag-ain  one  may 
remind  the  writer  that  all  children  have  not  as  yet  reached  her  high 
level  of  aerioua  deoorooaneaa.  The  common  child  aeema  to  find  in 
everything  which  haa  in  it  a  amaok  of  the  chaae,  whether  m  hunting 
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lor  pixnirowB,  far  UaoklwRiM,  oar  for  nuts,  fomething  of  fhe  irild 
l^iBBsniB  of  tiio  pminoTsl  huntmaa* 

"With  ail  equ^y  fine  disregard  oi  tradition  Mrs.  Meynoll  touches 
on  tho  subject  of  oSuldxai'B  &an.  The  judieunu  Jjotkid,  who  ia 
fuppose<l  to  have  known  eomethinn;  of  children,  was  greatly  concerned 
to  guard  them  against  the  territS'ing  stories  of  nurses,  and  Jean 
Jacques,  Madame  Nocker,  and  many  another  have  written  in  the 
some  strain.  Mrs.  Meyneil,  with  a  stroke  of  the  ^^u,  shews  all  this 
■olieilude  to  have  heea  TUMMOcwiuy.  '*H  he  (jma  child)  is  pnme  to 
fean  he  will  be  helpleos  under  their  gmsp,  without  the  hint  of  hiunan 
talee."  If  on  the  other  hand  his  polaeB  go  ateadily  "  he  will  be 
above  the  reach  ci  these  terrifyinga.  OonaequenUy  it  oannot  matter 
whether  or  not  you  tell  children  gmeeome  stories  libout  hideona 
dwarfs  and  blood-thirsty  giants. 

This  cheerful  fatalism  might,  one  su[)pose8,  be  exfended.  How 
reassuring  to  tlie  mudi  j)erplexed  mother  confronted  >vith  the  problem 
of  rearing  half-a-dozen  curly  heada  into  virtuous  citizenship  to  be 
told:  Do  not  trouble  to  shield  your  boy  frmn  ooirupting  influencea : 
if  he  ia  prone  to  lie  and  do  other  naughty  thinga  he  will  be  helideas 
under  the  grasp  of  his  impulees,  while  if  his  moral  pulses  go  steadily 
no  contamination  from  without  can  reach  him." 

But  what,  the  anxious  parent  may  well  Jisk,  does  Mrs.  ^foynell 
offer  by  way  of  proof  that  a  certain  sort  of  child  cannot  be  frightened  ? 
One  story  only,  but  this  a  rare  one.  A  small  boy  had  been  tlircuteued 
by  his  nurse  in  a  moment  of  provocation  mth  "  the  revelation  of  the 
man  with  two  heads."  He  told  his  mother  of  the  apparition  whioh 
he  waa  to  see  and  tiiere  was  indignation  in  her  heart  She  at  onoe 
used  "all  her  emphaaiB"  in  assuring  him  that  his  innocent  eyea 
would  never  be  troubled  with  the  ugly  vision.  At  the  end  of  her 
assurance  she  found  the  little  fellow  "  cowering  with  laughter  not  with 
dread."    "  The  man  \N'ith  two  heads  had  become  his  ])lay." 

This  story  may  enable  us  to  test  Mrs.  MejTiell's  skill  in  that  most 
difficult  of  arts,  child-intoqtretatiou.  The  point  of  the  story  is  that 
the  boy  had  not  been  frightened  by  the  nurse's  threat.  Yet  in  order 
to  nuMTitain  this  she  has  to  assume  that  the  mother  had  so  little  know- 
ledge of  her  hoy  aa  to  have  taken  his  eommunication  to  be  the  out- 
come  of  flliiWiA  anxiety.  In  point  of  fact  Mrs.  Meyneil  cannot 
keep  u[)  the  pretty  theory  that  the  child  had  not  been  frightened. 
She  tells  us  that  the  little  fellow  had  carefully  "  placed  "  the  monster 
in  a  comer  of  the  room  hidden  bv  the  bed-cui-tain.  "  If  (she  %\Titos) 
that  comer  were  left  uncovere<l  the  fear  would  grow  sb-ouger  than 
the  fun."  So  there  was  some  fear  at  any  rate.  But  if  so  what 
becomea  of  the  pretty  myth  of  the  tnmafoimation  of  the  honor  into 
plaything  P 

With  an  due  lespeot  one  is  inclined  to  stand  1^  the  instinotiTe 
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mother -OB  against  the  highly  specidativo  writers.  The  monster  had, 
oiip  may  infor,  l>oon  no  l.-mfrhin^  matter  till  after  tlnMiiother's  romfort- 
iug  assurume  had  divested  it  of  its  uply  terror.  'J'lu'  luugliter  heard 
at  the  end  of  thf>  assurance  was  the  reaitiou  after  a  long  bout  of 
childish  trepidutiou,  aided  hy  the  discovery  now  rendered  possible  of 
the  "fiinninew"  of  the  twice-headed  creatnre.  Childreii  ha,\e  a  way 
of  laughing  hravely  when  they  begin  to  oaat  aside  thdr  fear.  We  all 
do  the  jame  thing  when  we  throw  from  ne  the  old  bogies  which  teiri- 
fied  onr  anoestors. 

Mrs.  Me^nell's  etory  tiums  out,  then,  to  be  far  from  strong  enougli 
to  bear  her  attractive  theory  of  a  fear-proof  childhood.  Some  of  us 
have  known  cases  where  a  fearless  child  was  firet  ])lunged  into  the 
black  ah\ss  of  nightly  terror  by  an  injudicious  instruction  in  the 
weirder  pages  of  folk-lore. 

It  is  strange  that  a  writer  whose  whole  striving  seems  to  have  been 
directed  away  from  the  oommonplaoe  should  now  and  again  stmnble 
into  the  quagmire.  Yet  when  Mrs.  Meynell  complains  that  children 
are  not  grateful  she  is  repeating  a  parental  platitude.  The  reason 
for  this  renewed  aecusation  is  suggested  hy  another  passage.  In 
this  the  father  of  a  little  girl,  a  Berioiis  person  also,  having  "  a  mind 
to  snare  some  of  the  yet  uncaptured  flock  of  her  s^TOjiathies,"  is  made 
to  proceed  on  this  wise :  "  Do  you  know  I  have  been  working  hard, 
darling?  I  work  to  buy  things  for  you."  The  small  person  with  a 
refreshing  ontburst  of  unoonsoioiui  hnmoor  met  tiie  adTanoe  by 
retorting,  And  do  yon  work  to  buy  the  fat  P  Because  I  don't  like 
fat."  Parents  who  expect  their  children  to  he  constantly  oppressed 
hy  a  sense  of  indebtednese  deserve  to  meet  with  this  kind  of  recep- 
tion. 

A  child's  ingratitude,  liko  its  forgivingness,  which  Mrs.  Meynell 
praises,  is  very  much  a  matter  of  the  forgetfuluess  of  its  years. 
Children,  however,  can  he  gratefnl  enough  linr  tribat  they  appreciate, 
if  only  it  comes  unexpectedly  and  not  as  a  matter  ol  custom  and  so 
of  right  Any  one  can  try  the  esperiment  suddenly  endowing  a 
poor  empty-handed  child  with  some  small  treasure ;  he  will  be 
rewarded  hy  a  gratitude  so  deep,  so  overpowering  as  to  dioke  all  the 
customary  olmnnels  of  utterance. 

Mrs.  Meynell's  book  is  remarkable  in  many  ways,  in  none  more, 
perhaps,  than  in  thi.s,  that  while  it  emphasizes  the  modem  feeling 
for  childhood  as  something  good  in  itself,  and  not  merely  as  a  promise 
of  gro^^-n-up  virtue,  it  presents  to  us  a  type  of  young  person  which 
in  its  fine  air  of  superiority,  especially  to  things  insular,  its  absolute 
seriousness  which  allows  as  little  room  for  playfulness  as  for  play, 
the  distinct  mark  of  precosity  in  its  language,  seems  far  removed  from 
the  plane  of  a  natviral  and  unadulterated  childhood.  Perhaps  the 
child  of  the  future  is  to  pass  into  this  type.   Yet  the  perusal  of  Mr3. 
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lliejnell's  book  is  fitted  to  set  the  old-fashioned  duld-lorer  pnijing 
{emrently  tliat  tlie  transfonnatiou  may  not  be  yet. 

To  such  au  one  there  has  come  of  late  welcome  evidenct;  tliat  a 
more  winsome  kind  of  child  still  sur^'ives.  In  the  twn  delightful 
little  volumes  on  child-life  recently  contributed  by  Mr.  W.  Canton/  we 
are  brought  j^oe  to  face  with  a  perfectly  sweet  ohild-natuie  as  H 
leveab  itsdif ,  not  in  a  dbanoe  and  latJier  artificial  earohange  of  dTiIi- 
tiea  at  afternoon  tea,  but  in  long  nnhunied  hours  of  companinnshipb 
Here  we  have  all  the  capricious  mlfulness,  all  the  quaint  landfulnesi^ 
all  the  fim  of  nature's  own  child  before  it  gets  clipped  into  our  oon* 
ventioual  pattern.  Mr.  Canton  has  found  his  way  by  help  of  young 
symimthies  to  the  child's  ovrii  level  and  has  not  noodoJ  to  make  it 
go  in  stilts,  Tlie  books  are  fiUl  of  a  Iniiuorous  pluyt  ulness  which 
makes  them  a  delightful  escape  from  the  uureluxed  seriousness  of 
Hrs.  Meynell's  pen. 

Here  are  one  cv  two  examples  of  Mr.  Oanton's  nnatadied  obserra- 
tions.  **  Gertaixily  when  W.  Y.  is  near  me  I  am  oonseious  of  the 
forest,  and  I  see  with  something  of  her  illumined  visioni  the  vision 
of  W.  v.,  who  can  douWo  for  herself  tlie  comfort  of  a  fire  on  a  chilly 
day  by  running  into  tlio  next  room  and  retumiiifj;  with  tho  tidings, 
'It's  nil/  cold  in  the  woods  I  '  "  And,  again,  "  She  lias  no  mistrust, 
she  feels  no  repulsion  from  anjlhiug  that  has  life.  There  is  a  warm 
plaoe  in  her  heart  lor  tiie  eool  diy  toad,  and  she  loves  the  homed 
snail,  if  not  for  his  own  sake,  at  least  for  his  *  darling  little  house ' 
and  the  silver  tradL  he  leaves  on  the  graveL**  Onoe  more,  *'  *  Too 
hig '  expresses,  comically  enough  sometimes,  all  ^ds  of  impoanhility. 
She  a.ske<l  me  to  play  one  of  her  favourite  tunes.  <  Papa  cannot, 
dearie.'  '  Oh  ! ' — witli  nmch  surprise — *  too  big.'  "  For  such  insight 
you  must  take  your  child  in  its  first  freshness,  and  get  its  true  impress 
A^TOught  into  you  by  a  close  intimacy,  and  the  insight  is  open  to 
anybody  on  these  conditions,  for  the  knowledge  of  a  child's  heart  is 
the  prerogative  of  neither  sex  and  of  no  one  age. 

The  ftdler  leoognition  of  the  oharm  and  the  intrinsio  worth  of 
childhood  is  stealing  alowly  into  imaginative  literature.  Quite  lately 
more  than  one  serious  attempt  has  been  made  to  give  childhood  its 
due  in  fiction.  A  notable  instance  is  Mr.  Tvoniicth  Grahamo's  pictures 
from  child-life.*  The  book  has  been  praised  on  high  autliority  as  a 
new  revelation  of  cliildliood,  and  it  should  serve  as  a  measure  of  the 
advance  of  our  new  knowledge. 

The  stoiy  is  of  a  lanuly  of  five  children,  iliree  hrotheis  and  two 
sisters,  unparented,  and  doing  their  best  to  live  out  their  young  idea 
of  life  in  spite  of  the  chilling  proodmify  of  the  authorities.  Their 
doings  are  sappojBed  to  be  ehronided  by  the  second  boy.    The  point 

(1)  m  /twWM  i%wrt»,  16M.  -IT.  r.,  Btr  18M. 

(2)  The  OtUm  jtf$,  Jlj  KflmM&  OmIuhiia,  1896. 
yOL.  LXI.  1I.S.  Q 
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of  view  18  deaily  indicated  m  iheprdogue.  Itis  that  of  "  illnTniniiti 

who  know  the  secret  of  life  and  regard  with  a  mixture  of  envy  and 
pity  the  older  people  who,  having  full  liherty  to  live  as  they  choose, 
are  foolish  enough  to  prefer  to  the  exciting  joys  of  exploring  tlie  old 
Nile  and  fighting  the  Indians,  the  dull  loutiue  of  churchgoiug,  and 
the  platitudes  of  afternoon  visitors. 

This  critical  attitude  towards  the  elders  as  a  "  strange  ancemic  order 
of  Iwings"  IS  Iwld,  and  gires  a  tone  of  engaging  smpxtness  to  the 
nanatiTe.  Yet  it  may  be  ooajectaied  that  Ifr.  Gmhame  caixies  his 
idea  too  fur  for  the  hest  kind  of  effect  Children's  passion  for  play 
leads  them,  no  douht,  to.  resent  the  customaij  limitations  as  highly 
inconvenienl.  lint  this  resentment  is  a  long  way  from  the  develop- 
ment of  a  cut-und-elried  theory  of  the  relation  of  older  peo[ile's  doings 
to  young  inclinations,  such  as  is  here  formiilated  in  rather  high-flown 
adult  language.  It  would  surely  he  nearer  the  mark  to  say  that  a 
MA  never  fully  flunks  out  the  relatian  of  his  ])lay  to  the  serious 
oonoeins  of  life  as  the  adult  nndentands  them.  He  has  the  grand 
appetite  for  his  make-believe  sport,  and  at  tiie  same  time  keeps  in 
flnn  touch  with  his  solid  surroundings.  However  eager  to  live  his 
free  imaginative  life,  he  is  apt  to  he  rigorously  insistent  on  the  prosaic 
matters  of  tlio  dinner-tahle,  and  his  eye  turns  amhitiously  towards 
serious  manhood.  Nature  has  taken  good  care,  for  reasons  which  are 
evident  enough,  to  endow  him  witli  the  double  impulse.  Mr.  Graliame's 
remarks  about  promotion  to  tlie  tooth-brush  (p.  40)  are  a  complete 
refutation  of  his  theory  that  ohildrak  look  on  tiie  adult  and  his  ways 
as  something  hopelessly  foreign.  The  tooth-brush,  with  its  m<moto- 
nous  return  of  irksome  duty,  is  welcomed  only  hccuuso  it  is  a  visible 
sign  of  an  approadi  to  the  status  of  the  **  stupid  "  and  **  amemic  " 
gro\ni-up. 

The  adventures  of  this  small  child-community  in  its  (jucst  of  new 
sensation,  and  its  pathetic  attempt  to  press  elders  into  its  service  arc 
agreeable  enough  reading.  There  is  here  the  breeziuess  of  true  play, 
of  play  in  the  country.  The  children  are  individuaUsed  with  a  skilful 
hand,  and  the  most  is  made  of  those  collisions  of  young  wills  which 
keep  play  from  growing  tame  without  undermining  its  solidarity. 

Yet  there  are  drawbacks  serious  enough  to  make  one  doubt  whether 
the  book  is,  after  all,  a  new  revelation  straight  from  the  children's 
world.  !Mr.  Grahame  carefully  omits  to  give  a  liint  as  to  ■,i<jr'^.  \s, 
however,  all  are  as  yet  in  the  hands  of  a  governess,  and  the  namitor 
includes  himself  among  the  "  three  yoimger  ones,"  one  may  siifely 
set  him  down  to  have  been  not  above  ten.  He  is  child  enough,  at 
any  rate,  to  enjoy  strumming,  to  take  a  toy-snake  to  bed  with  him, 
and  to  he  addxeesed  by  strangers  as  a  watar-baby.  Yet  this  small 
person  not  only  gives  himself  now  and  again  an  air  of  superiority  to 
the  others'  play,  wandering  forth  into  thi  fi^ds  alone  to  indulge  in 
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praooeiofiis  poelio  isptinet,  hat  dioira  huniall  mpMB  of  reading  into^ 

a  scene  in  whioh  figure  his  litQe  auter  and  her  two  dolls,  a  significance 
which  surely  could  only  have  occurred  to  an  experienced  adult.  It 

is  one  thing  to  have  the  \'ague  stirring  of  instinct,  qmte  another  to- 
see  what  this  child  is  said  to  hare  seen.  As  this  chapter  now  stands, 
it  must,  I  fear,  appear  to  many  a  diahouour  done  to  the  sacred  caua& 
of  childhood. 

The  ohapter  is  merely  the  exaggeradan  of  a  tone  of  oymoel  aupe-' 
riority  whidi  nms  thioogh  the  Toluine  and  givea  it  itspeooliarcleTer- 

ness.  It  has  its  advantages :  it  is  an  admizahle  safeguard  against  a 
feeUe  lentimentalisni.  There  is,  however,  another  safeguard  in  the 
humour  (not  Mr.  Clrfihame's  caustic  variety),  wliich  can  find  room  for 
sentiment  and  at  the  same  time  restriiin  it  from  ever  swelling  into 
ridiculous  bulk.  -iVnd  perhaps,  aft^r  all,  a  treatment  at  once  tender 
and  humorous  is  what  best  does  justice  to  the  subject. 

In  Hr.  Banie't  lafeat  ifcoiy^  we  hare  childhood  treated  merely 
as  an  episode.  It  opens  when  the  smaU  pettiooated  hero  has  attained 
to  the  xipe  age  of  five.  He  is  iranldyannomioed  as  an  infant  prodigy 
such  as  a  Thrums  descent,  even  when  oonfined  to  one  parent  and 
opposed  hy  the  most  sordid  of  London  siirroundings,  is  able  to  produce. 
His  only  discoverable  childish  weakness  is  the  use  of  double  negatives, 
for  a  feeble  rudiment  of  the  "  blubbering"  impulse  hardly  need  be 
considered.  His  greatness  lies  wholly  in  the  things  of  the  mind. 
He  has  a  fine  imagination,  and  can  invent  lies  which  deceive  the  very 
elect  among  young  liars.  But  his  falnioations  are  ennoUed  hy  a  fine 
purpose.  A  passion  for  the  gloiy  of  Tbmms,  a  consuming  amUtion 
to  be  a  hero  fixat  to  his  older  chum  Shovel,  and  later  to  his  gud 
admirers,  these  are  Tommy's  dominant  motives. 

The  force  of  the  child's  imagination,  which  has  in  it  the  note  of 
genius,  not  only  carries  hira  to  tlie  Icngtli  of  accepting  his  own  men- 
dacities, but  lifts  hira  into  a  delectable  state  of  anoesthesia  com- 
parable with  that  of  the  hypnotised  subject.  When  knocked  dovm 
hy  Shovel  for  an  impudent  He  which  misses  its  mask,  Tommy,  so  far 
from  troahling  ahont  so  poor  a  thing  as  pain,  raises  his  head  and 
gasps :  **  Tou  should  see  how  they  knock  down  in  Thrums'' ;  and  a 
little  later,  when  he  is  sent  sprawling  by  a  Thrums  woman,  whose 
familiar  dialect  has  channed  his  footsteps,  the  blow  being  accompanied 
by  the  fitting  coiiimeiifary  "  Tak'  that  you  glowering  partan  I 
Tommy  screams  from  wliere  he  lies  "  say  it  again,  say  it  again  !  " 

The  possession  at  the  age  of  five  of  imaginative  resources  which 
would  make  the  fortune  d(  a  story  writer,  or  hettor  still  of  a  house- 
hreaker,  and  along  with  this  of  the  martyr's  ecstatic  defiance  of  human 
soSeriag,  iofficiently  isdatss  Tommy  from  the  common  coEowd  of 
children.  It  seems  rain  to  judge  him  hy  ordinazy  standards,  llr. 
(1)  Stiitimmttt  Jbmmf,  iks  Skrp  •fm%  BtpiMi.  Bj  J,  K.  BaniB^lSSS. 
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I3ame  plainly  claims  for  him  the  exemption  of  a  Thituns  prodnot. 
The  very  strain  of  mock  lieroies  in  which  the  story  is  written,  tells  u« 
that  we  are  to  accept  without  question  the  heaven-sent  prodigy. 
ASimilarly,  I  suppose,  we  are  fo  accept  little  Miss  Elspeth,  Tommy's 
sister,  whoso  sudden  leap  into  human  speech,  involving  tlie  mastery  of 
the  baffling  Scotticism  "  Auld  Licht,"  amply  attests  also  the  magic  of 
Thrums  heiedity.  In  aooih  the  story  ought  to  be  read  as  a  pretty 
iaroe,  and  it  is  perhaps  a  fault  of  art  tiiat  (be  author'  now  and  again 
seems  to  swerve  from  the  i^int  of  view  of  farcical  exaggeration  and 
to  take  his  hero  seriously.  This  being  so,  nothing  is  to  be  said,  unless 
it  were  to  express  a  hope  that  one  day  ^Ir.  Barrie  may  think  it  worth 
his  while  to  eon  a  child  with  something  of  the  minute  and  pntiont 
stufh'  whi(.'h  lie  has  devoted  to  its  elders.  It  were  sm^ly  better  to  ci-eate 
a  living  child,  thuu  to  produce  what  is  after  all  rather  too  like  a 
Sootah  variant  d  the  immortal  Tom  Sawyer.  One  ii  enooniaged  in 
diis  hope  by  observing  here  and  thwe  in  tiie  story  a  skilful  touidiing 
iqpon  the  eternally  childlike. 

It  seems  ungracious  to  take  leave  of  books  in  many  ways  so  agree- 
able with  something  like  a  complaint.  One  should,  no  doubt,  be 
grateful  for  all  tliis  timiing  of  tlie  freshly  interested  eye  in  the  direction 
of  the  child's  world.  "With  growing  intimacy  and  Avith  doej)er  oliser- 
vation  our  writers  may  be  expected  to  treat  cliildiiood  witii  an  adequate 
respect,  to  trace  its  lineaments  with  the  jealous  care  of  one  who  is  both 
lover  and  artist,  and  to  ent«r  fully  into  the  harvest  oi  its  manifold 
graces.  What  is  wanted  is  a  franker  recognition  of  tbe  truth  that 
a  child  is  a  subject  worthy  in  itself  of  the  finest  artistic  pourtrayol, 
and  that  in  the  hands  of  a  master  it  may  be  made  admirable  without 

eing  elongated  into  a  prodigy,  and  highly  entertaining  without 

eiug  broadened  out  into  a  huge  joke. 

J.  Sllly. 
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BEPO&T  OF  TU£  DEPAHTMENTAL  COMMUTES. 

Thb  vepoit  to  tlio  Honis  Offlos  of  tlio  Dopftrtmontil  OomiBiiiM  on 

Ilefonnatoi7  and  Industrial  Schools,  appointed  by  Mr.  Aaqiiith 
ahortlj  before  he  resigned,  hM  lately  been  ieeued.  It  is  a  dieappoint* 

ing  document. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  Roformatorv  and  Industrial  School 
system  needs  amendment.  The  principal  Acts  setting  up  these  two 
dasaes  of  schools  respectively  were  passed  in  1866,  and  have,  in  their 
mam  features,  held  tiie  field  ever  anoe.  They  have  stood  llie  xaoket 
of  thirty  yean  and  of  a  Boyal  Conunissum.  That  Comimsnon  and 
other  competent  authorities  have  xeported  very  IsTOQiably  of  tiie 
results  achieved  under  those  snaotments  as  amended  by  sobsequent 
legislature  in  certain  details. 

But  in  thirty  years  a  great  deal  lias  happened.  Tlie  working  of 
those  Acts  has  been  keenh'  watched  by  hundreds  of  experts.  Com- 
mittees of  Management  have  prowled  round.  Individual  Conunittee- 
men  have  paid  sorprise  viats.  The  schools  have  been  snbjeoted  to 
every  test  In  every  partioubur  knovm  to  the  ingenuity  of  man  or 
woman.  There  is  no  oonoeivable  qneetion  that  somebody  has  not 
asked  of  some  of  the  ohildren.  Superintendents  are  perpetually 
reporting ;  Inspect<ne  are  always  inspecting.  The  Home  Secretaij* 
is  continually  being  asked  to  receive  deputations.  There  are  great 
functions  attended  by  Royalty,  and  lesser  fimctions  where  the  local 
magnate  practises  the  art  of  public  speaking,  lliere  are  associations . 
that  meet  with  praisewoxthy  regularity  and  discuss  with  earnestness, 
and  sometimes  with  aotimony,  everything  that  ean  by  any  stretoh  of 
the  imagination  he  snppossd  to  he  connected  with  the  wdl-heing  of 
these  institutions,  with  their  use  or  their  abuse.  Statistics  are  piled 
upon  statistics  till  one's  brain  begins  to  leeL  All  sorts  and  ocmditions 
of  men  are  engaged  in  these  various  operations.  Tlie  number  of 
children  brought  under  the  Acts  continues  to  increase,  and  has  now 
very  nearly  reached  the  respectable  total  of  25,000. 

It  may  easily  be  imagined  that  no  system  of  such  widespread 
application,  affMting  sodi  large  interests,  involving  a  yearly  expendi- 
ture of  more  than  half-a-million,  and  snhjeot  to  ench  searohing 
criticism,  caa  have  escaped  unscathed.  Flaws  in  the  Acts  were  soon 
detected,  and  some  of  them  remedied ;  and,  as  time  went  on,  both 
public  opinion  and  the  conditions  of  the  problem,  which  these  schools 
were  to  solve,  began  to  undergo  a  grjulual  change,  ruhlie  opinion 
softened,  and  the  ohildren  to  be  dealt  with  became  more  amenablo 
to  kind  influences. 
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Accordingly,  in  1883,  Sir  "W.  Horeourt,  then  Home  Secretary, 
appointed  a  Boyal  Commission  to  inquire  iiito  the  whole  subject 
^nUs  Gommuaum,  which  induded  1^  "VKiihaeA  Hidn-BeMh,  Lrard 
Norton,  ffir  U.  E.  Shuttleworth,  Kr.  Hemy  Bzoadhunt,  the  late  Ifir. 
Edward  Stanhope,  and  the  late  Lord  Abeidwe  (Chaimuoi),  reported 
in  1884,  and  made  a  large  number  of  reoommendatioiil. 

Tt  cannot  Vio  assorted  tliat  any  undue  haste  was  made  lo  carry 
these  roeoinmouJations  into  effect.  But,  in  1889,  Lord  Brownlow 
introduced  in  the  House  of  Lords  consolidating  nnd  amending  Bills, 
■and  in  the  three  following  years  the  same  practice  obtained.  These 
Bins  irare  snbjeotod  to  ooaaidenibla  diwQ8ncm,lMfai  in  tiwiidl  Houw 
•and  in  Standing  Commitieo,  and  mon  than  once  fhey  were  curied 
to  an  advanoed  stage.  But  all  Hus  energy  in  the  hereditary  chamber 
waa  of  no  avaiL  In  ilie  end  evexy  one  of  these  Bills  had  to  be  with- 
drawn in  &vour  of  measures  better  suited  to  the  militant  temper  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  Nor  do  we  find  that  any  eminent  social 
reformer,  high  in  the  counsels  of  the  Unionist  party,  made  any 
serious  attempt  to  press  these  Bills  on  the  Govemmeut.  That  great 
ApoflUe  of  sooial  legislation,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  did  not  intervene  to 
aave  meaaarea  vitally  affecting,  directly  and  indireodj,  the  well-heing 
of  hnndiedaof  flioaaanda  cf  the  poorer  daaaea,  andtiie  moat  important 
amendment  of  the  law  passed  after  the  Beport  of  the  Conmiittee  was  the 
abort  Beformatory  Act  of  1       for  which  Losd  iMf^  wag leaponsiUe. 

The  House  of  Commons,  for  the  space  of  a  genemtion,  has  never 
attempted  to  grapple  Avitlx  the  law  affecting  these  schools  as  a  whole. 
A  point  hero  and  a  point  there  has  been  dealt  witli  piece-meal,  but 
the  bitter  cry  of  the  School  Managers  and  Superintendents  for  a 
oomprehendve  xeridon  of  the  qmiem  in  the  light  of  long  exp«rience 
and  vp-4o-date  requirementa,  haa  zeanUed  in  inquixiea — and  nofliing 
more.  Some  persons  were  aanguine  enough  to  expect  a  good  deal 
from  the  laboum  of  the  Departmental  Committee,  whose  report  ia  now 
before  us.  It  was,  on  tlie  face  of  it,  a  strong  Committee.  Its 
Chairman  was  Sir  Godfrey  Lushington,  late  permanent  Under  Secre- 
tary at  the  Home  Office,  who,  in  his  capacity  of  Alderman  of  the 
Loudon  County  Council,  has  had  some  experience  in  the  management 
of  two  Indnabial  Bohoda.  The  other  members  of  the  Committee 
weie  four  M.P/a»  Sir  John  Doirington,  and  JAieaaca.  D.  Giawford, 
Hugh  Hoare,  and  Oharlea  Bill,  two  reverend  gentlemen,  Meana. 
Ifoocka  Lambert  and  Walter  Richards,  and  two  ladies  of  great  ability 
and  eoqperienoed  in  sooial  questions,  Miss  Cons  and  Miss  Eve. 

The  Committee,  we  are  told,  visited  either  together  or  singly, 
more  than  two  himdrcd  schools,  and  met  seventy-seven  times, 
taking  evidence  at  fifty -three  meetings.  The  result  of  all  this 
labour  embodied  in  a  report  filling  one  hundred  and  fifty-four 
folio  pages,  with  twenty  pagea  of  aepaiate  memoranda,  and  flftyouine 
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doselj  printed  ujijieudioes,  covering  two  liuiulrt'd  aud  eight  pages, 
is  profoundly  disappointing.  The  Committee  is  sharply  and  equally 
divided  in  opiaiom  on  the  mort  important  question  of  all»  namely,  the 
Talne  of  tiieee  mSiooIs  in  eSeoting  the  pnipoee  for  irhidi  they 
inatitituted— >that  is,  the  refonaation  of  the  ahildren  sent  thee?* 
Four  of  the  Committee  sign  a  strong  Beport  on  one  side  of  the  qnea- 
tion  and  four  on  the  other,  whilf  one,  !Mr.  Crawford,  takes  no  part  in 
the  coiitrovprsy.  In  the  rival  memoranda  the  dis]i\ito  waxes  hot,  the 
(luiinnan,  the  two  ladies,  and  ^Ir.  Iloaro  being  eonfrouted  hy  Sir 
John  Doringtou,  Mr.  I3ill,  and  the  two  reverend. gentlemen,  tlie 
ladiea  and  the  miultoi  of  religion  taking,  it  will  be  ohaerved,  oppo- 
nte  sidea,  the  latter  npholdmg  the  view  of  the  Boyal  Gommiaoon, 
while  the  former  oast  gloomy  doobta  on  the  anooeaa  aal^  to  have.faaen 
achieved  by  tiie  schools. 

Whatever  may  he  the  merits  of  the  case,  the  arguments  used  in 
support  of  the  ladies*  contention  do  not  rest  on  as  firm  a  hasis  as  those 
erajilo>  ed  by  their  opponents.  The  chairman  and  his  fair  colleagues 
begin  their  attack  on  the  schools  by  a  reference  to  the  inherent  proba- 
bility of  their  contention.  While  at  the  first  starting  of  the  aohools 
in  the  abaenoe  (d  any  expeoBaob  to  appeal  to,  thia  mediod  of  leaaon- 
ing  might  be  admiaaible  in  default  of  better  material  to  work  upon, 
Burely  when  a  system  has  been  in  constant  and  active  operation  for 
thir^  years,  it  is  late  in  the  day  to  employ  a  priori  argirmeiiita  as  to 
what  might  \>o  cxjxH'ted  to  occur  when  the  results  of  the  experiment 
can  themselves  be  ajipealed  to.  But  such  is  the  method  adopte<l  in 
this  report  to  decry  tlie  merits  of  the  present  system.  Keasons  are 
given  why  it  was  doomed  to  be  a  failure,  aud  then  the  facts  are  in- 
genionaly  pwaented  In  audi  a  way  aa  to  make  them  fit  thetheotry; 
tiie  elear.  inferenoe  being  tiiat  if  ikfi  faets  oan*t  be  made  to  fit  tiie 
tiieory,  so  much  the  wone  lor  the  faota., 

The  foundatium  of  the  aigmnent  is  contained  in  an  epigram — "  A 
bad  boy,"  so  nms  the  memorandum,  "  has  to  be  made  good,  but  the 
proer^ss  adopted  is  to  place  him  to  live  with  other  bad  boys."  In 
justice  to  the  report,  it  should  be  statetl  that  tliis  is  the  only  exjires- 
sion  bearing  the  remotest  resemblance  to  an  epigram.  Now  an  epigram 
maybe  useful  in  giving  point  to  a  dull  argument,  butitiaadangerous 
and  slippeiy  basis  on  which  to  raise  »  logical  saperstruoture.  A 
remote  and  even  a  fandful  leaemblance  to  the  trulii  anffioesto  justify 
an  epigram  which  is  meraly  intended  to  give  a  flavour  to  a  sound 
oontention.  Here,  however,  the  epigram  is  used  as  a  demonstration 
of  the  absurdity  of  a  particular  method  of  procedure,  and  would  soeni 
to  have  created  an  ineradicable  prejudice  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
employ  it 

The  reverend  gentlemen  and  their  allies,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
well  advised  in  basing  their  oontention  solely,  on  results,  and  do  not 
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pretend  to  approaoh  the  subject  witli  any  a  priori  prejudic'o  either  on 
tht'ODift  nde  or  the  other.  Tbej  endorse  the  tbij  £ayoarable  report 
ol  ihe  Bojal  Gomimflaon  on  the  good  footed  hj  thew  MhoolB»  of 
i»lii(ih«  thejaddp  there  ie  **emple  pnxrf."  And  in  rapport  ol  flui 

view  thej  quote  and  discuss  at  some  length  flie  evidence  on  which 
their  opinion  is  baaedi  evidence  of  much  the  same  oharactar  aa  that 
which  sufficed  to  convince  the  lloyal  Commission. 

This  is  a  business-like  and  straiglitforward  method  of  proceduro.  in 
strong  contrast  with  the  sliifts  and  devices  of  their  opponents,  wlio 
were  hard  put  to  it  in  their  endeavour  to  press  into  their  service  and 
use  io  boliater'up  a  foregone  oonehMioa  ImAi  littlierto  aooepted  aa 
pfool  of  the  oppoaite  ixmtention. 

'  The  claim  aidriuioed  on  bebalf  ol  tiie  raooesB  of  the  adiool  system  ia 
partly  based  on  careful  and  conaoientious  statistics  oompiled  fromr 

personal  knowlwlgo  and  other  means  of  information  regarding  the 
career  of  old  boys  for  three  years  after  their  period  of  detention  hag 
expired,  and  partly  on  general  statistics  of  crime  throughout  the 
country.  The  general  statistics  of  crime,  particularly  of  juvenile 
orime,  hare  shown  a  vast  and  a  progressive  improvement  during 
the' last 'f9ur<7  yean/  -  Without  putting  down  the  whole  of  tiiis 
enoraums  unprovement  to  the  or6dit  of  these  Hihooils,'tfaeir  olaiin  to  a 
oonsiderable  share  had  been,  I  thought,  universally  conceded,  backed 
up,  as  it  is,  by  the  detailed  reports  on  the  "  old  boys."  But  the 
epigrammatists  are  equal  to  the  occasion.  Nothing  in  tlie  way  of 
facts  or  figures  davmts  them.  The  '*  old  boy  "  returns  are  subjected 
to  a  minute  analysis  with  a  viow  of  showing  that  they  cannot  be 
relied  upon,  and  independent  evidence  is  adduced  presumably  to 
fortify  this  oradanonl  Bat  if  tiie  ioato  against  the  idiools  rssts  on 
th»  evidenoe,  a  pemsal  it  mH  suffice  to  denumstamte  what  a  huge 
mountain  of  prejudice  must  have  weighted  the  scales.  One  witness^ 
^ough  it  is  true  he  finds  fault  with  the  technical  training  imparted, 
and  is  therefore  not  by  any  means  to  bo  classed  as  a  thick  and  thin 
admirer  of  these  schools,  goes  on  to  say,  "  As  a  pleasant  boy  to  have 
to  deal  with  I  have  no  complaint  with  tlio  Home  Office  school-boy  ; 
nor  have  I  any  complaint  with  his  physical  condition  when  he  comes 
oat.  ...  It  is  the  mrest  possahle  ease  that  we  get  an  industrial 
sohool>h6y  who  is  dishonert^"  This  witness,  an  honorary  manager 
of  a  working  hoys'  home,  xeedved  hoys  not  only  from  these  schools, 
but  from  Poor  Law  schools  and  other  sonroes^  Many  other  extracts 
from  the  evidence  given  in  the  rio]iort  are  of  an  equally  favourable 
character,  and  the  frame  of  mind  that  can  manufactiu-o  out  of  such 
material  a  condemnation  of  the  school  (^stem  is  quite  incompre- 
hensible. '  "  • 
The  general  criminal  statistios  aie  also  taken  in  hand,  and  ui  in- 
orease  in  1894  over  1893  from  9,398  to  9,668  in  the  nnmher  of 
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ptnomi  between  16  and  21  oonTioted  of  indietaUe  offmoes,  is 
pamded  as  an  indioation  of  a  xeomdeaoence  of  juTenile  orime,  thoagh 

this  increoso  is  more  than  balanoed  hy  a  decruoae  from  10,863  to 
10,5G8  in  the  number  of  those  oomsiitted  between  the  ages  of  1?1 
and  .'JO,  and  the  committals  between  12  and  16  are  practically 
stationary.  And  a  not  very  long^  sum  in  simple  addition  is  so  care- 
lessly added  up,  that  the  year  1894  is  stated  in  the  text  "  certainly  " 
to  ahofir  an  increase  in  convictions  over  1893,  whereas  the  figurea 
giyen  to  aappoit  that  oontentioii  ihow,  on  tiie  contrary,  a  slight 
xedoobon. 

That  the  Industrial  Schools  net  is  somewhat  too  widely  spread, 
particularly  in  Sootlasd»'  where  the  practice  of  committal  is  very 
lax,  has  long  been  generally  acknowledgecl,  and  the  Committee  do 
no  morf  than  follow  tlie  lioyal  Commission  in  reeonnncnding  that 
some  ehci  k  slioiild  be  placed  on  iudiscriminiite  conimittiils,  and  that, 
where  practicable,  the  option  of  boarding-out  should  be  reserved  to 
fbeoonzt. 

Probably  in  Hbo  owe  of  very  yonng  duldteo,  eodi  an  option  might 

sometimes  be  exerdsed  with  advantage,  but  whether  any  considerable 
lednclion  in  the  number  of  eommittals  could  he  made  under  this 
power  with  benefit  to  the  community  is  open  to  much  doubt. 
Experience  abundantly  shows  that  many  children  of  ten,  and  even 
younger,  retjuire  an  amount  of  discipline  and  supervision  incom- 
patible with  the  amenities  of  domestic  life.  The  other  day  a  boy  of 
ten  was  brought  up  he^ote  the  (3onmii^(ee  ''<rf  the  Indnstrial  Bc3ioq1 
at  l^'dfham',  who  had  foe*'  some  time  oooapied  the  xesfknuible  positioa 
of  eaptiidn  of  a  gang  of  -thieves.  It  is  troe  that  Ke  modestly 
endeavoured  to  assign  that  poet  to  another  boy,  but  it  was  proved 
that  the  gang  was  called  after  his  namo,  and  hi.s  youtliftd  associates, 
examine<l  8^i>arately,  one  and  all  attributed  to  him  the  leading 
part  in  their  marauding  enteri»rizrs.  School  discipline,  continu- 
ously applied,  breaks  these  little  ruihaus  in  to  harness,  and  after  a 
itime  they  often  exhibit  satisfactory  indications  of  civilisation  and 
goott  leeling. 

The-  diffiooKy  of  Ending  in'  hadlj  hroogfat-np  or  vidouslj 

inclined  children  fit  subjects  for  leolamation  at  the  domestic  hearth 
is  immensely  increased  in  the  otfse  of  older  boys,  a  consideration 
that  (Im's  not  seem  to  liave  been  present  to  the  minds  of  the  four 
members  of  the  Coinuiittee  wlio  denounce  the  school  system  when 
they  j)ropose  b<iar<liiig-out,  it  would  seem,  not  only  as  a  supplement 
to  that  system,  but  as  eventually  a  complete  substitute  for  it.  This 
is  indeed  an  astounding  podtum  to  take  op,  and  the  arguments  they 
addnoe  disphiy  an  imperfeofc  appreciation  of  the  conditions  on  whi<& 
tiie  success  of  hoarding-out  depends.  They  tell  us  that  Br.  Bamardo's 
efvidenoe'  as  to  the  hovrdingKnit  of  panper  diildren  is  their  mainsta3r, 
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and  as  (be  j  ore  good  enough  to  set  out  that  «videiioe  in  an  appendix,  we 
ate  afforded  an  exoellent  ofqportunitj  of  gauging  the  quality  of  tiie  logio 
that  has  led  up  to  a  conclusion  so  diameteicaUj  opposed  to  the  view  of 

aU who  arc  faDiiliar  -mth.  the  inside  of  reformatory  or  induobial  schools. 

Dr.  Barnordo,  \Yhose  ability  and  experience  no  one  will  deny, 
reported  that,  under  f.'ivourablo  conditions,  one,  two,  or  throo  pauper 
children  of  (food  rlia meter  might  with  advantage  be  boarded-out  in  a 
labourer's  family  up  to  the  age  of  foiurteen.  This  may  be  (juite 
true ;  hut.  the  puzzle  is  to  discover  by  what  process  of  reasoning  it  is 
possible  to  oonneot  tins  proposition,  whether  true  oar  not,  with  the 
proposition  whidi  was  to  be  proved,  namely,  that  hoys  of  the  doss 
and  of  the  age  now  sent  to  Hef  ormatory  and  Industrial  Schools  might 
be  advantageously  relegated  to  the  domestic  hearth.  Wliat  reason 
is  there  to  infer  that  a  system  which  works  well  in  the  ease  of  good, 
boys  and  little  boys,  and  should  in  T)r.  Barnardo's  ojiiuiou  be  con- 
fined to  good  boys  and  little  boys,  would  succeed  with  bad  boys 
and  big  hoys  ?  Just  conceive  three  hulking  youths  of  SLxteen,  or 
even  one,  several  times  oonvioted  of  crime,  being  sent  to  diqport 
themselves,  or  himself,  in  a  cottage  of  whiah  tiie  oooapier  was  away 
at  work  all  day  I  What  a  Uisstol  element  would  he  imported  into 
the  Arcadian  scene !  I  venture  to  say  there  are  hundreds,  even  ol 
Industrial  School-boys,  under  the  age  of  twelve,  any  one  of  whom 
would  be  abundantly  capable  of  transforming  the  hapjiiest  home 
into  a  paiidenionium ;  and  the  comnmnity  is  to  be  heartily  congratu- 
lated ou  the  wisdom  of  the  legislation  wliich  confines  these  young 
imps  in  plaoss  whore  they  aie  well  looked  after  and  can  do  hut  little 
misohief.  What  else  can  be  d<me  with  them,  short  of  putting  them 
in  psison,  which  is  barbaieua  and  demoralising  f 

For  the  great  bulk  of  these  children  no  plan  of  hoarding-oot  will 
avafl,  except  that  now  in  practice,  of  sending  children  out  to  work 
on  licence  before  the  expimtion  of  their  period  of  detention.  A 
great  extension  of  this  practice  is  advocated  by  the  Committee. 
Here  to  a  great  extent  I  am  with  them.  Inspectors  would  do  well 
to  impress  upon  Managers  the  immense  importance  of  organizing  an 
efBsientsystsm  ol  Hoendng-out,  and,  in  the  event  of  a  prolonged 
and  obstinate  refossl  to  take  reasonable  steps  to  that  end,  the  Home 
Secretary  might  be  empowered  to  inflict  penalties  or,  in  the  last 
lesort,  to  dose  the  school.  I  do  not,  however,  think  that  the  Com- 
mittee are  well  advised  to  insist  on  a  wliolesale  licensing  of  children 
over  u  specified  age  under  ]>ain  of  a  reduction  in  the  Treasiu-y  grant. 
It  is  often  highly  desirable  to  keep  a  Ixiy  in  the  school  during  the 
whole  period  of  his  detention.  No  Manager  who  understands  his 
hasiness  will  sllow  ony  hoy  to  be  Hoensed-oiit  tmleas  his  conduct 
has  been  fairly  satisfactory  for  at  least  six  months,  and  this  for 
two  reasons :  in  the  first  place,  because  it  is  very  desirable  to  give  the 
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boys  every  possible  indut-eniont  to  ])elmve  well,  and  in  tlio  si^cond 
place,  because  it  is  no  less  desirable  tu  keep  up  tlio  rcpuLutiou  of  the 
■ohool  among  {he  employers  of  labour.  Penons  who  ebeke  {heir 
heads  and  taUc  of  {he  taint  of  crime  attaching  to  bo<y8  from  theae 
aohoola  iriU  he  glad  to  know  that  by  a  oarefnl  selection  of  \)ojt  of 
good  character  and  suitable  for  the  work  to  which  they  are  sent, 
any  prejudice  that  may  exist  in  connection  with  their  antecedents 
can  be,  and  has  been,  overcome  so  completely  that  employers  are  not 
only  willinj?  but  anxious  to  obtain  the  services  of  these  "  tainted  " 
children,  and  look  upon  them  with  special  favour.  The  farmers  of 
South  Wales  and  of  Ganada,  the  skippers  of  Cardiff,  the  smack- 
ownecs  of  Yannouth  are  glad  to  take  boys  from  the  Tery  large 
Indnsbial  School  at  Feltiham,  and  it  would  be  I0II7  to  risk  the 
continuance  of  their  favours  by  supplying  tiiem  with  a  bod  article. 
The  popularity  of  these  boys  tends  to  give  a  good  tone  to  the  whole 
Rfliool.  Boys  at  work  on  the  scattered  farms  round  Ijlundovery  and 
Ijlaudilo  meet  eaeh  otlier  at  fairs,  and  discourse  with  jmde  and 
interest  about  their  school-days  and  the  bucolic  successes  acliieved  by 
themselveB  and  their  schoolfellows.  If  the  good  boys  are  to  have  a 
lur  chanoe  {he  bad  bojs  must  serve  thmr  iribole  time  in  the  school. 
The  longer  the  latter  axe  kept  under  strict  supenrision  the  better  for 
every  one,  including  themselves. 

Jn  connection  with  licensing-out,  the  Committee  draw  attention  to 
the  all-important  subject  of  the  ultimate  disposal  of  these  children, 
and  deprecate  with  satisfactory  warmtli  the  practice  of  sending  them 
back  to  their  parents  or  friends  where  such  a  course  can  possibly  be 
avoided,  unless  the  respectability  of  those  parents  or  friends  is  clearly 
made  oat.  To  sand  bojs  back  to  diarepntoble  surroundings  "  must," 
in  the  opinion  ol  the  Committee,  be  a  course  fraught  with  danger.  In 
"tibis  case  the  condusion  is  one  that  commends  itself  to  common  sense. 
But  why  appeal  to  probability'  when  facts  of  the  deepest  significance  are 
ready  at  hand  to  apeak  for  themselves  ?  Page  after  page  of  the  Eoport 
is  cram  full  of  wearisome  statistics,  not  particularly  well  digested, 
showing  the  proportion  of  boys  sent  home,  and  the  proportion  dis- 
posed of  in  other  ways.  It  cannot  be  said  that  on  this  subject  the 
Committee  ore  at  all  afraid  of  ohoking-uff  the  reader  by  a  formidable 
amy  of  figures,  and  if  these  are  not  enough  to  satisfy  the  most 
fwacting  €i  Gradgrinds,  a  fine  heterogenous  collection  is  relegated 
to  an  appendix.  But  amid  all  this  wealth  of  illustrative  arithmetio  I 
have  been  nnable  to  discovev  any  information  whatever  beann<T  upon 
the  one  important  point  in  connection  witli  home  disjjosal,  and  that 
is  its  effect  upon  the  boys  po  (lisj)osed  of.  In  the  whole  of  this 
prosy,  prolix  and  platitudinous  Keport  there  is  absolutely  no  attempt 
to  enlighten  the  public  as  tu  the  practical  results  attending  home 
disposal ;  it  u  enough  lor  the.  Committee  to  infann»  ex  eftkedra,  the 
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Home  Secretary  and  others  whom  it  may  concern,  tliat,  in  their 
opinion,  to  send  a  boy  back  to  a  bad  home  must  be  a  bod  thing. 
Booh  an  attitude  is  a  trial  to  the  patience  even  ci  the  most  long- 
aufiering  of  the  managen  of  thew  achook,  for  there  is  no  mbject 
on  whioh  the  best  of  them  feel  greater  concern,  no  subject  on  ivhich 
they  have  more  oarefully  anuused  all  the  information  in  their  power, 
than  the  influence  of  old  surroundings  upon  dischnrf^od  Loys  and 
girls.  As  regards  girls,  one  -witness  assorted  she  hardly  knew  a  vase 
of  a  girl  discharged  to  her  home  who  liad  not  gone  wTong,  and  wliile- 
we  may  hope  there  was  some  element  of  exaggeration  in  this  state- 
ment, statiitiM  dealing  willi  thovuands  of  ofaildxen,  and  qpnad  over 
many  years,  demcmstrate  ivith  greater  authority  than  the  ijMe  dkeit 
of  the  Committee  that  ohildxen  sent  home  are  more  than  twioe  aa 
likely  to  relapse  into  crime  as  those  discharged  to  servioe  irith- 
strangers,  or  otherwise  disposed  of  away  from  home  influencee. 

Tlie  Committee,  while  deprecating  out  of  their  inner  consciousness 
tlie  bad  effects  of  bad  homes,  a<id  a  little  homily  on  the  great  advan- 
tage of  disoliarging  to  good  homes  over  everj'  other  metliod  of  dis- 
pceal.  Where  a  hoy's  home  is  proved  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt 
to  be  good,  no  Manager  objects  to  his  discharge  thitiier,  but  experi- 
enced managers  all  agree  that  the  fact  of  a  cldld  being  sent  to  these 
schools  is  strong  presomptive  evidence  that  his  home  is  not  a  desirable* 
one.  And  if  it  were  possible  to  get  out  statistics  distinguishing 
between  discharges  to  good  homes  and  bad  homes,  it  is.  T  think,  bv 
no  means  certain  that  tlio  i^nnd  homes  woidd  compare  favourably  Avith 
the  bad  ;  for  it  is  reasonubl*'  to  suppose  that  most  of  the  worst  hoys 
come  from  the  best  homes,  and  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  many 
good  boys  come  from  bad  homes.  If  a  boy  in  a  good  home  goes 
uTong  he  mnst  by  nature  be  a  yexy  bad  boy  witb  an  extra  doee  of 
original  sin ;  but  many  boys,  irithout  being  by  any  means  bad  by 
nature,  will  heedlessly  go  MTong  if  badly  brought  up.  The  latter 
boys,  if  treated  kindly,  will  often  develop  into  verj'  good  boys  it\<locfl, 
but  the  naturally  bn<l  boy  is  a  hard  nut  to  crack,  and  In's  reappear- 
ance in  a  good  home  is  by  no  means  a  subject  of  congratulation  to 
the  rest  of  his  family. 

The  Oommittee,  of  course,  have  a  great  deal  to  say  about  the 
disadyantage  of  large  or  barrack  schools^  as  they  are  now  called. 
Hub  is  a  inatter  on  which  I  have  some  right  to  an  opinion,  aa  I 
have,  ever  since  the  Ijondon  Coimty  Coimcil  canic  into  existence, 
been  a  Manager  and  sometimes  Chairman  both  of  I  'l  ltliam,by  far  the 
largest  Luhist rial  School  in  tlie  Kingdom,  containing  between  700  and 
800  boys,  ami  of  May  ford,  containing  180  boys.  Both  thoso  scliuols 
are  under  a  cai)ablo  superintendent,  and  may  be  taken  as  affording 
a  good  basis  of  comparison  between  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  adiools  of  their  respective  sises. 
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The  large  size  of  Peltham  is  doubtleM  a  disadvantage.  The  dis> 
ndvantago  lias  been  minimize<l  by  every  contrivance  dictated  by 
experien(>e.  It  is  divided  into  foiir  sections,  between  whicli  a  healthy 
rivalry  is  kept  up  by  athletic  and  other  competitions.  More  than  nine 
hundred  boys  ore  on  the  books,  whose  period  of  detention  has  not 
Axpired,  Init  about  two  hundred  of  tfaem  are  out  on  lioense,  and  thare 
azo  three  agencies  in  differmt  parts  of  the  oountiy  for  licenmng  purw 
poees,  and  to  afford  a  tempoaaj  home  lor  boys  seeking  employment. 
Tlie  class  of  boys  we  receive  is  probably  worse  than  those  at  any  other 
Industrial  School,  as,  under  a  local  Act,  boys  are  sent  to  us  who  have 
quulifie<l  for  a  Reformatory.  Yet  the  school  is  "well  reported  ujjon,  and 
produces  good  results.  May  ford,  with  its  one  hundred  and  eighty 
boys  is,  however,  a  more  satisfactory  institution.  The  children  look 
happier  and  more  ccnnfortable  than  at  Feltham,  and  our  experience  is 
tiiat  the  number  is  not  too  large  for  the  superintendent  and  his  TOiy 
exoeUent  wife  to  eocenise  a  thorough  and  friendly  supervisicni  orer. 
In  any  future  ludusfanal  School  that  may  be  built  I  would  suggest 
two  hundred  as  a  reasonable  limit  of  size  rather  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  as  recommended  by  the  Committee,  and  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  sufficient  reason  shown  for  the  proposal  to  penalize  the  lorgA 
schools  at  present  existing  by  a  diminution  of  the  grant. 

Indeed,  most  of  the  financial  proposals,  to  which  the  Committee 
attach  great  importanco,  appear  to  mo  to  be  mischieTous,  and,  in  par- 
ticular, I  object  to  tiie  obligation  sought  to  be  imposed  on  local 
Authorities  to  further  contribute  to  these  schools.  8uch  an  obligation 
would  act  as  a  check  on  their  establishment  in  poor  districts  whne  the 
need  for  them  might  be  greatest. 

Hero  I  conclude  my  criticism  of  the  lleport.  Tliere  are  many 
matters  discussed  in  it  to  which  1  have  not  alluded.  My  object  is  not 
tu  write  an  exhaustive  treatise  on  the  management  of  lieiormatory  and 
Industrial  Schools,  but  rather  to  dwell  on  a  few  ssliont  points  in  whidi 
the  publio  may  possibly  be  induced  to  tahe  some  interest,  a  con- 
9ummation  devoutly  to  be  wished,  as  there  seems  to  be  very  Uttle 
prospect  of  that  militant  assembly,  the  House  of  Commous,  consenting 
to  devote  any  of  its  time  to  the  task  of  carrying  into  effect  tlie  long* 
delayed  and  mudi-needed  reforms  recommended  by  the  Ttoyal  Cora- 
mission,  and  considered  from  time  to  time  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
where,  as  1  have  sho^STi,  Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools'  Bills 
have  been  carried  to  an  advanced  stage.  In  1893,  indeed,  as  already 
mentioned,  the  Commons  did  pass  a  short  Beformatoiy  Bill  sent  down 
from  the  Lords.  Ihis  was  an  heroio  effort,  and  is  not,  I  am  afraid, 
likely  to  be  repeated.  From  a  party  point  of  view  it  is  mere  waste 
of  time  to  pass  non-cmtentious  measures.  What  the  House  of  Com- 
mons dearly  loves  is  a  good  fight  ;  imanimity  is  voted  a  bore,  and 
what  a  Government  naturally  likes  to  be  able  to  soy  is,  that  it  has 
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I  PROFOSB  to  apeak  to  you  this  aftenuMm  about  a  poet  who  is,  as  I 
tliink,  t/ie  English  poet  of  this  ago  of  ouis :  the  poet  who  will,  in  the 
event,  hold  much  the  same  predominant  position  in  English  literature 
of  the  nineteenth  century  as  Pope  holds  in  English  literature  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  There  are  j)erha]Ks  only  two  poets  who  could 
dispute  that  position  with  Tennyson — AVordsworth  and  Browiiing. 
AVordsworth,  I  think,  rose  occasioualiy  to  greater  heights  than 
Tennyson  ever  attained— notably  in  his  Ode  on  ImmotiaUtff,  and  in 
his  Ode  to  Duty,  But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  certainly  often  sank  to 
depths — depths  of  desultory  diivel  I  had  almost  said-^  whidb 
Tennyson  never  sank.  Xi  >v  are  his  great  gifts  such  as  to  win  for  him 
a  very  wide  circle  of  readers.  A  philosophic  student  of  nature  and  of 
the  humon  heart,  his  verse  appeals  to  "  fit  audience  but  few." 
Tennyson's  range — I  shall  have  to  speak  of  this  hereafter — was  much 
wider.  Browning  appears  to  me  to  sink,  too  frequently,  much  lower 
than  Wordsworth  ever  sank.  And  a  vast  quantity  of  his  poetry  is 
luqpelessly  marred  by  want  of  fonn.  I  trust  I  shall  not  seem  unjust 
to  this  highly-endowed  man.  I  yield  to  no  one  in  admiration  of  suoh 
Terse  as  that  which  ho  h(^s  given  us  in  Rabbi  Ben  Ezra  and  Pippa 
PoMW.  But  I  confess  that  he  often  reminds  me  of  Horace's  descrip- 
tion of  Lucilius.  Tliat  fluent  veteran,  it  appears,  would  freque  ntly 
perform  the  feat  of  dictating  two  hundred  versos  '*  stans  pede  in  uno," 
a  phrase  the  preci.se  meaning  of  whif  li  has  exerci.sed  the  critics  a  great 
deal,  but  wlxich  we  may  render  with  sulUciout  accuracy  as  fast  as  he 
oould.  And,  Horace  adds,  aa  the  turbid  stream  flowed  akng,  there 
was  much  which  one  could  wish  away — ^  quum  flueret  lutuloitus  enit 
quod  tollere  Telles."  I  confess — hope  I  shall  not  shook  any  one 
here  very  much — that  a  great  deal  of  Browning's  verse  appears  to  me 
little  better  than  random  doggrel,  while  the  so-called  philosophy 
which  it  is  supposed  to  set  fortli.  is  largel}-  mere  Lomhastic  rhodomon- 
tade  on  subjects  which  tlie  poet  had  never  taken  tiie  trouble  to  think 
out.  If  ever  there  was  a  wTiter  who  darkened  counsel  by  words 
without  knowledge,  it  was  Browning. 

Far  otherwise  is  it  with  Tennyson.  He  appears  to  have  laid  to 
heart  that  most  true  dictum  that  poetry  is  the  loftiest  ezpresnon  of 


(1)  Thu  Leotare,  delirered  from  a  few  notes  at  the  Loadoa  Institution  on  Mondaj, 
Dm.  7, 18S6,  iiMttWpriatod  from  the  JwrthsBd  wiftw**  iiipirti  irith  «aA  egmetioai 
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means  of  building  up  c-haractpr.  And  this  the  great  poeta  have  ever 
felt.  '*  I  meh  to  be  considered  a  teacher  or  nothing,"  WonJsworth 
wrote.  And  assuredly  such  was  the  feeKng  of  Tennyson.  That  verse 
of  hu,  *<Po6t8  whose  thoughts  eoiioh  the  Mood  of  the  wotld,"  aimu 
the  nutter  vp. 

But  we  maj  go  farther  than  that,  as,  indeed,  the  title  whiehl  have 
given  to  this  leofcue  indioates.  "  The  Mission  of  Tennyson.*'  Yes ; 

I  hold  that  every  great  poet  has  a  mission,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word.  He  is  marked  off  from  his  fellows  of  the  race  of  men  by  what 
Cioero  calls,  '*  magna  et  divina  bona,"  great  and  divine  endowments, 
which  ore  distinct  from  temperament,  from  euAironment,  from  evolu- 
tion, from,  heredity;  whidi  you  cannot  sum  up  iti  a  formula  or 
explain  hy  analysis ;  and  as  the  highest  and  tamest  of  which  we  must 
nekon  what  Erauae  oalls  Sekaum :  Tiston,  intoitioD.  He  is  a  seer ; 
the  man  whose  eyes  are  opened ;  he  q)eak8  that  which  he  knows ;  he 
testifies  that  which  he  has  seen  soaring  in  the  high  reason  of  his 
fancies.  He  speaks  not  of  himself.  Wordsworth  has  admirably 
expressed  this  in  some  lines  of  the  Prelude  : 

**  Poets,  even  aa  PropheU>,  each  with  each 
Connected  in  a  mighty  scheme  of  truth, 
Have  each  hu  uwu  peculiar  faculty  : 
Hesven**  gift." 

Tlieso  words  seem  to  me  true  to  the  letter,  and  worthy  of  being 
deeply  pondered.  They  might  well  supply  a  theme  for  my  whole 
leoture.  In  passing  I  may  point  out  that  Wordsworth  himself 
affords  a  striking  illustration  of  them.  His  divine  gift,  his  peculiar 
faculty  it  was  to  draw  out,  as  no  poet  had  drawn  outbelare,as  no  poet 
has  drawn  out  sinoe^  the  mystio  sympathy  between  external  nature 
and  the  soid  of  man ;  and  to  point  to  that  path  into  the  txaasoen- 
dental  which  we  may  find,  by  means  of  this,  in  tlio  phenomena  of 
the  visible  universe.  There  is,  indeed,  as  the  old  Greeks  used  to 
say,  sometliiug  inspired  in  all  of  us.  Even  ordinary  virtue,  which 
has  the  x^nuse  of  men,  is  of  divine  inspiration,  Plato  teaches  in  the 
Meno,  In  aU  our  best  thoughts,  our  best  woiks»  surely  we  must  be 
ooosoious,  if  we  reflects  of  a  nonsdf  which  woiks  with  us  and  upon 
us.  But  it  is  the  privilege  and  the  peril  of  those  gifted  souls  who 
alone  can  be  called,  in  the  highest  sense,  artists,  to  experience  this 
influence  in  far  ampler  measure  than  the  other  sons  of  men.  Hence 
the  ancients  regarded  a  kind  of  possession  as  their  distinctive  note. 
"  Divine  madness  "  Plato  calls  it,  and  Cicero,  "  poetic  fury."  And 
one  of  the  deepest  tliiukers  of  these  later  times  writes :  '*  Tlie  artist, 
however  fall  of  derign  he  is,  yet,  in  respect  of  that  which  is  the 
properly  objeotiTe  in  his  production,  seems  to  stand  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  power  which  separates  him  from  all  other  men,  and  compels 
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lum  to  deokre  or  tepmBBot  thiiigs  which  he  hunnlf  has  not  ooin<* 
pletely  seen  fhxoagh,  and  whose  import  is  infinite."   Do  yon  tell  me 

that  these  ys  ords  of  SoheUing  are  mysticism  f  I  know  they  arc.  But 
I  know,  also,  that  they  are  true.  And  they  are  especially  tnie  of  the 
poet.  "  Poets  even  as  prophets."  Yes ;  ])oets  arr  proj)het8,  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word.  "Messengers  from  the  Infinite  Unknown 
■with  tidings  to  us,  direct  from  the  Inner  Fact  of  tilings."  "  We  see 
not  our  prophets  any  more,"  lamented  the  Hebrew  patriot  at  a 
•dark  pencd  of  the  hifltory  of  his  people.  A  dark  period  indeed :  tiie 
daikflattearely,  when  the  prophetieTinQn  isqiienched ;  when  the  pro- 
phetie  word  ia  mute ;  when  not  one  is  there  tiiat  imderstandeth  any 
more.  Tee:  the  poets  of  a  nation  are  its  true  prophets ;  and  indeed 
St  Paul,  as  yon  will  remember,  recognises  this  when  he  speaks  of  one 
■of  the  bards  of  Hellas  as  a  prophet  of  their  own.  So  a  saintly  man 
of  these  later  days,  the  venerable  Keble,  in  dedicating  to  Words- 
worth those  charming  volumes  of  rrajlectious,  si>cak6  of  him  as  truly 
■a  saored  aeer :  nro  vexe  vaii  saoro.*'  And  with  reason.  Assnredly, 
Wcffdswoith  is,  in  some  respects,  the  hi^^est  of  modem  prophets. 

So  much  may  suffice  to  vindicate  the  tifle  of  this  lecture  and  to 
indicate  the  scope  of  it.  I  wish  to  speak  this  afternoon  d  the  mamm 
of  Tennyson  to  his  age.  Now  the  first  gift  required  in  any  one  who 
would  teach  his  age  is  that  he  should  imderstand  it.  I'erhajis  the 
great  reason  why  the  pulpit  exercises  so  little  influencf,  conipiira- 
tively,  among  us,  is  that  the  vast  majority  of  preachers  are  out  of 
touch  with  ^e  age.  They  occupy  themselves  Sunday  after  Sunday 
—to  use  a  phrase  of  Kingsley's — in  combating  eartinct  Satans.  !EVur 
•otiiOTwise  was  it  with  Tennyson.  One  of  his  most  remarkable  gifts 
was  his  acute  sensibiKtyto  the  intellectual  and  sxarituul,  the  social 
and  political  developments  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  Words- 
worth speaks  of  "  the  many  movements  "  of  the  poet's  mind.  Few 
minds,  perhaps,  have  moved  so  quickly,  so  far,  and  in  so  many  direc- 
tions, as  Tennyson's.  Nothing  human  was  alien  from  him.  It  has 
been  remarked  by  one  of  his  critics,  '*  He  ia  at  once  metaphysician 
and  physicist,  sceptic  and  theologian,  democrat  and  azistoorat,  radical 
And  royalist,  fierce  patriot  and  £u>seeing  ccemopolitan ;  and  he  has 
revealed  to  the  age  the  strange  interaction  of  these  varied  characters, 
and  how  the  beliefs  and  passions  of  each  modify,  and  are  modified  by, 
those  of  all  the  others." 

One  of  the  most  striking  characteri.sties  of  the  age  has  Iwx'n  the 
stupendous  progress  achieved  by  the  physical  sciences.  I  need  not 
d^^•ell  upon  what  is  so  familiar.  And,  indeed,  only  au  cncyclo- 
pirdia  conld  deal  even  with  the  ontlinee  <tf  so  Test  a  subject  But 
the  spirit  in  which  the  physicist  works  has  greatly  conbibuted  to 
•our  progress  in  provinces  of  the  human  intellect  lying  outside  his 
•domain.  It  has  impressed  upon  the  minds  df  men  this  great  truth, 
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that  everywhere  the  way  to  knowledge  is  to  go  by  the  facts,  test- 
ing, verifying,  analysing,  comparing,  indiK  ting.  And  in  pr(>])nrtion 
as  this  lesson  has  been  laid  to  heart,  by  investigators  of  all  kinds, 
tm  fhinr  jmtaxdtm  been  rioh  in  real  zeeulti.  Kow  wifh  tiiki  eaen- 
tiflo  movement,  ao  eminentlj  obanwteristio  of  our  timee,  Tennyaon 
"wu  deefdy  in  ^^pathy.  I  do  not  know  timt  he  wu  prc^oundly 
Tened,  as  an  expert,  in  any  branch  of  physical  science.  But  he 
followed  from  the  first,  with  the  closest  attention,  the  achievements 
of  the  masters  in  all  its  fields.  And  his  verse  teems  with  e\'idenc'e 
of  tlie  completeness  with  which  lie  had  nssirailntod  their  teaching 
and  made  it  his  own.  Tlius,  to  give  one  example  merely,  you  re-, 
member  ihoee  noUe  lines  in  In  JfemorMm,  whidi  so  admirably  sum 
up  (be  c(«fllanonB  of  an  important  ohapter  in  geology : — 

**  Theru  rolls  the  deep  where  grew  the  tree  ; 
O  Bftrth,  what  cbaogas  thou  luwt  sotb  I 
There  \rhere  the  long  street  man  hath  baea 

The  stillness  of  the  central  sea. 

"The  hills  like  shadows  melt,  they  flow 
From  form  to  form,  and  nuthing  stands ; 
Thaj  Ada  lika  misti^  the  MUd  lands  { 
IiDce  elooda  tluy  duvathemtelva^  and  gOb'* 

But  the  Tast  progreas  of  the  physical  aeienoes  of  wbioh  I  have  bem 
apealdng,  and  wbioh  appealed  to  Tennyson  so  powerfully,  baa  not 

been  unmixed  gain — ^as  he  well  knew.    One  n  suit  of  it  baa  been  (bo 
ostahlishment  of  a  sort  of  dognintism  of  phyaicists,  not  less  oppressivo 
than  tlie  old  dogmatism  of  theologians.    There  has  been  a  tendency, 
and  mure  than  a  tendencv,  to  assert  that  outside  the  boimdaries  of 
jihysical  science  we  can  know  nothing  ;  tliat  its  methods  are  the  only 
methods  of  arriving  at  truth ;  a  tendency  to  restrict  our  ideas  to 
genetalieationa  of  phenomena,  to  eieet  experimental  obaervation  into 
the  one  oriterion  of  certitude,  to  treat  mental  and  moral  proUoma  aaj 
mere  questions  of  physiology :  in  a  word,  to  regard  the  laws  of  matter! 
as  the  sole  laws.    And  this  has  issued  in  the  effaeement,  toftveiyi 
great  extent,  of  the  true  idea  of  law  from  the  popular  mind. 

Let  me  explain  what  I  mean.  And  here  I  woidd  beg  of  you  to 
favour  rac  with  your  closest  attention.  For  what  I  am  immediately 
ahi^ut  to  say — thoiigh  I  shall  employ  the  simplest  and  least  technical 
language  that  the  subject  allows — will  not  be  so  easy  to  foUow  aa  a 
leading  article  in  a  newspaper,  or  a  page  in  a  novel  If,  then,  we  I 
hoop  ttriotly  witiiin  the  dcnnain  of  physioa,  we  have  no  right  to  ipeok  | 
of  law  at  all.  The  mere  physicist  cannot  get  beyond  ascertained 
sequences  and  co-ordinations  of  phenomena.  A  distinctive  character- 
istic of  law  is  necessity.  And  necessity — the  notion  we  exi>res8  by  the 
word  "  must " — him  no  jihue  in  jmrc  j)hyj^i<-'S.  Its  jilaee  is  taken  by 
the  word  "  is."    In  strictness,  what  the  physicist  coils  natural  laws, 
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are  merely  liypotlieses  wliirh  have  gradually  won  their  way  into 
general  cretlit,  by  explaining  all  the  facts  known  to  us,  by  satisfying 
I  every  test  applied  to  them.   They  have  not  the  character  ol  ahaolute 
1  oeErtain^.  Oslj  those  laws  are  absolutely  or  metaphysically  certain 
.  which  an  stamped  upon  all  being,  and  therefore  upon  the  human 
l]  intellect :  which  are  the  very  conditi<ms  of  thought,  because  they  are 
the  conditions  under  which  all  things  and  all  beings,  even  the  Being 
of  Beings,  the  Absolute  and  Eternal  Himself,  exist.    T  am  far  from 
denpnp — indeed,  I  strenuously  aflirm — that  there  is  a  Kciise  in  which 
1  necessity  ma\'  he  predicated  of  physical  laws.    But  for  that  sense — 
nay,  for  the  very  liotion  of  necessity — we  must  t^uit  the  proper  bounds 
of  physical  sdence :  we  must  go  to  an  order  of  Tsrities  transcending 
the  j^ysioal ;  to  what  Aristotle  called  ra  fuera  ra  ifmeuta,  to  meta* 
physics ;  that  is  to  say,  to  supersensuous  realitiee,  to  the  world  lying 
\  beyond  the  visible  and  tangible  universe.    I  need  not  go  further 
into  that  now.    I  have  said  enougli  for  my  present  pnrp<^if!e,  which  is 
that  everv  jiliysical  truth  is  necessarily  connected  with — or  rather  takes 
for  granted — some  metaphysical  prin(  ij)le.    T/iw  is  of  the  m  'iW  and  of 
j  the  intellect.  And  will  and  intellect  are  not  the  objects  of  tlie  physical 
sciences.   **  Thai  whidi  assigns  unto  everything  the  kind,  that  which 
doth  moderate  the  force  and  power,  that  which  doth  appoint  tiie  form 
and  measure  ol  woridng— the  nine  we  term  a  Law/'  says  Hooker, 
summing  up,  in  his  judicious  way,  the  Aristotelian  and  scholaatio 
teaching  on  the  matter. 

But  tlie  dreary  dogmatism  of  a  certain  sc^hool  of  physicists 
has  brought  this  august  conception  into  diR<'rodit.  I  say  "  dreary 
dogmatism,"  for  even  the  most  highly  gifted  of  the  school  which 
I  have  in  view  are  open  to  this  charge.  To  speak  of  one  of  the 
most  gifted  of  them,  for  instance;  the  late  Professor  Huxley,  so 
admirably  dear  and  cogent  and  convindng  when  dealing  with, 
subjects  within  his  own  domain,  becomes  amazingly  confused  and 
incoherent  and  depressing  in  discussing  purely  philosophical  qu»^ti  ns. 
The  goneral  result  of  this  dograati.sm  Ims  been  to  difFuse  widely  a 
belief  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  uni^  orse  l»ut  Tiuittcr  and  force,  or, 
at  all  events,  nothing  that  we  can  know  ;  and  that  ascertained 
sequences  and  co-ordinotions  of  phenomena  are  the  only  laws  we  can 
attein  to.  Hence  it  has  come  to  pass  that  laws  which  are  really  subh, 
have,  in  the  eyes  of  a  vast  multitude,  lost  their  true  character.  Thus 
we  are  told  by  a  writer  much  in  credit,  that  the  laws  of  ethics  ore 
merely  generalisations  from  experiences  ol  utility:  a  doctrine  th» 
effect  of  which  is  to  imlaw  them — if  I  may  borrow  a  wonl  from 
Carlyle — for  experiences  of  utility  cannot  jiossibly  do  more  than 
counsel :  they  can  lay  no  necessity  upon  us  to  do  what  they  indi(  ate 
as  desirable.  But  the  essence  of  a  moral  law  is  necessity  ;  is  what  Kant 
calls  its  categorical  imperative,  indicated  by  the  word   ought"  On 
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ihB  odier  liand,  things  axe  dlgni^ed  at  laws  wliioh  are  not  laws  at  all 

ill  tlio  proper  sense  of  the  vrotd,  Foi;  example,  what  are  called  laws 
of  political  economy  are  mere  statements  of  jnobabilitiee  of  action  by 
free  agpnt.«!,  and  imply  no  necessity. 

I  l)('g  of  you  not  for  ono  niomcTit  to  imagine  that  in  insisting  upon 
this  matter  I  am  indulging  in  mere  logomachy,  in  improfitahle  disputa- 
tion about  words.  The  q^uestion  is  oonoeming  the  idea  of  law  :  an 
idea  of  the  utmost  pnctioal  importance.  l%e  dootacine  that  **the 
nniverse  is  governed,  in  all  things  great  and  small,  by  law,  and  that 
law  not  the  edict  of  meie  will,  hut  identical  with  reason,  or  its 
resolt,"  is  no  mere  ahstract  speoolation,  that  men  may  hold  or  reject, 
and  he  none  the  hetter  or  the  worse  for  holding  or  rejecting  it.  It  is 
a  doctrine  fraught  with  the  most  momentous  consequences  in  all 
relations  of  human  life.  And  that  because  of  a  reason  set  forth  by 
Euripides  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago  :  I  borrow  Bishop 
Westoott*8  version  of  his  words  :— 

*'  For  'tia  by  law  we  hive  our  faith  in  Cod.y, 
And  live  with  certain  rules  of  right  and  wrong." 

Law  is,  as  Aquinas  calls  it,  *^  a  function  of  reason."  Lose  the  true 
idea  of  law,  and  you  derationalize  the  nniverse  and  reduce  it  to  mere 
senseless  met  hanism.  You  lay  the  axe  to  the  root  of  man's  moral  life 
here.  You  shut  off  the  vision  oi  the  Great  Hereafter  of  which  man's 
moral  life  here  is  the  earnest  and  the  pledge.  And  then  is  realised 
the  picture  wluoh  tiie  great  ethical  poet  d  the  last  oentniy  has  pot 
befneus: 

"Pbiloiopliy,A«k leaned  on  Heaven  "before, 
Shrinks  to  her  Mcond  cause  and  it  no  more. 
Beli^ion,  blushing,  Tefla  her  sacred  fives, 

And,  unaworee,  monlity  expires. 
Nor  public  flame,  nor  private  dares  to  shine, 
Nor  hunuui  epark  is  left,  nur  glimpse  divine. 
Lo,  thy  diced  empire,  Chaos !  i«  reetored ; 

Light  dii:8  before  thy  uncreating  word. 

Thy  hand,  great  Annreli,  loU  tlie  curtain  fidl^ 

And  uuiverbal  durkuess  buries  all." 

Now  it  seems  to  me  to  have  been  Tennyson's  nussion  to  meet  tliis 
tendency  of  the  ago  of  which  I  have  been  speaking,  by  witnessing  to, 
by  insisting  on,  the  true  conception  of  law.  That  was  the  great  work 
given  him  to  do,  in  his  day  and  generation,  and  to  do  in  his  own 
manner ;  not  as  a  philosopher,  not  as  a  critic,  not  as  a  preacher,  but 
as  a  poet  It  is  the  lot  of  poets  **  to  learn  in  suffering  what  tiiej 
tsach  in  song."  Tennyson,  as  I  have'said,  was  emphaticaUj  of  his 
age.  And  the  phjsioilogftoal  speonlations  wheiewilli  physicists  invaded 
lio  profTinceof  philosophy,  and  bcolw  tiiedogmatio  dnmber  of  anoiant 
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orthodoxies,  at  one  time  troubled  and  perplexed  him.  But  it  may  lo 
truly  said  of  him  as  he  said  of  his  dead  frioid: — 

"He  fought  his  doubtf,  and  gathered  strength, 
He  wuulU  not  luake  hie  reason  blind, 
H*  fined  the  ipMtMs  of  the  mind* 
Andhddtiiem;  thus*  heCHneakleii|{ih 

<*To  (bad  a  fttnier  fidth  hb  oirn : 

And  Flower  Wia  with  him  in  the  night* 
Which  makes  the  darkness  and  the 
And  dwells  not  in  the  light  alone.*' 

liei  me  tell  jou  fanefly  how  he  found  that  fimor  iaiih. 

Tennyson  poeiessed  not  only  a  most  keen  and  sensitive  mind, 
tremulously  susceptiblo  to  the  intelle<  tuul  movements  of  his  age  ;  ho 
possessed  also  the  jiiercing  vision,  the  direct  intuition  of  the  Prophet 
into  the  constitutiou  and  needs  of  human  nature.  He  felt  that  the 
medianieal  philosophy  offered  to  him  in  the  name  of  phycdoal  adenoe 
wtm  utteily  inadeqnate  to  life.  And  he  tuned  from  the  macniooem 
to  the  microcoem ;  from  the  umTerse  without  him  to  the  univerBe 
within  him.  He  found  in  the  laws  of  man's  spiritual  and  moial 
being  the  solution  of  "the  riddle  of  this  painful  earth."  On  those 
laws  lie  based  his  Tlieistie  belief,  his  ethical  c<xle,  and  his  political 
principles.  Ijet  me  indicate  this  in  the  barest  outline — it  is  all  that 
is  possible  to  mo  now — leaving  you  to  fill  in  the  details,  if  you  think 
well  to  do  80,  by  your  own  study  of  his  works. 

I^nt|  tiiem,  as  to  Tennyacm's  Theinn.  A  thinker  oontemporaiy 
inik  hhn,  hut  iMknging  to  a  -reij  different  aoiiool,  haa  lemarked, 
**  It  is  indeed  a  great  question  wketiker  Atheism  is  not  aa 
philosophically  consistent  with  the  phenomena  of  the  physioal  world, 
taken  by  themselves,  as  a  do<trIne  of  a  creative  and  governing 
power."  Tlie  term  Agnosticism  liad  not  been  invented  when  these 
words  were  spoken  by  Jolm  Henry  Newman  Ivefore  tlie  T'niversity 
of  Oxford  fifty-seven  years  ago.  The  term  api>ears  to  me  to  meet 
a  distinot  want.  littri  defines  an  Athdst  as  one  who  does  not 
helieve  in  God.  Bnt  tlie  tendency  of 'late  yeaxs  has  heen  to  nanow 
the  meaning  of  tiie  word ;  to  confine  it  to  tibose  who  eipi'eeBly  deny 
the  Theistio  conoeption.  The  word  Agnoatioism  has  heen  coined  to 
describe  the  mental  attitude  of  doubt,  suspension  of  judgment, 
nescience  regarding  that  conception.  It  applies  more  correctly  tlian 
the  word  Atheism  to  a  class,  considerable  not  only  from  their  num- 
bers, hut  for  their  intelleotual  endowments  and  tlieir  virtues.  It 
appealed  to  Tennyon  that  to  shut  ns  up  in  physioal  sdsnoe,  to 
confine  our  knowledge  to  matter  and  force,  and  aaoertained  sequences 
and  co-ordinations  of  i^enomena,  is  to  doom  us  to  Agnoetioism.  You 
remember  the  verses  in  which  he  has  told  us  this.  Enmiliar  as  they 
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are,  T  sliall  venture  to  quote  them.  For  they  are  as  beautiful  aa- 
they  ore  fumiliar.    Custom  cannot  stale  them. 

"That  which  we  dare  invoke  to  blc?*, 

Our  dearest  faith,  our  ghastliest  doubt. 
He,  They,  All,  One,  within,  without, 
Tlw  Power  in  dukncei^  whom  we  gncn. 

I  foimd  Hiiu  not  in  world  or  mm. 
Or  mf^*t  wing,  or  ineeei'i  eye. 
Or  in  the  questions  men  may  iryi   •   •  ■ 

The  p^ty  cohwebe  we  hare  ^un. 

"ITci'er  when  faitli  had  (alien  aaleep^ 

I  heard  a  voice  '  Believe  no  noie^' 
And  heard  an  ever-breaking  ahoie 
IVhieh  tumbled  in  the  godless  de^, 

"A  voice  within  the  hrerist  would  melt 
The  freezing  reason's  colder  port. 
And  like  a  man  in  wnth,  tha  heait 
Biie  up  and  annrar,  *  I  bare  Mt,*'** 

You  &ee  lie  appeals  to  the  laws  ci  mau's  spiritual  nature  for  light 
upon  fhis  momentoiM  qnestioiL ;  fhoM  fint  great  spiritual  laws  the 
denial  ci  whidh  is  tlie  enmoe  <A  Agnostifaan.  Temiyton  disoemed 
with  Spinoza  that  the  primofdial  law  of  being  is  heing;  that  the 
fandamentel  want  of  man  is  to  parore^  affinn,  augment,  his  own  life. 

**  Tw  life,  wbeiwf  oar  nerrei  an  eeant^ 
Oh  life,  not  death  for  which  we  pant ; 
Mora  lile,  and  fbUer,  that  I  want." 

Man  Utsb  nnder  tiie  law  of  iriiich  IB  the  striving  after 

perfeotion,  and  of  which  the  highert  espmaion  is  the  qneat  of  tiie 

All  Perfeot.  Hence  those  "  tothereal  hopes,*'  as  TVordsworth  speak^. 
which  are  part  and  parcel  of  us ;  "  those  mighty  hopes  which  make 
us  men,"  Tennyson  calls  them,  in  words  which  seem  to  me  true  to 
the  letter.  The  intellect,  as  I'lato  teaches,  testifies  that  the  ideaa 
of  truth,  goodness,  heauty,  justice,  belong  to  an  order  of  abso- 
lute principles,  anterior  and  superior  to  man,  and  is  compelled  by  an. 
arobiteefamio  law  of  iti  own  being,  to  xeler  tiie  complete  xealisatioQ, 
of  those  prind{^  to  the  Ultimate  Bealify,  which  it  therefore  oom- 
templatee  as  To  'E/»»fievov,  the  Altogether  Lovely,  the  Object  of  all 
desire.  Towards  that  Supreme  Objeet,  human  nature  tends ;  neces* 
eerily  tends  by  ^-irtue  of  a  law  written  on  the  fleshly  tables  of  the 
heart.  Despite  the  limitations  of  his  being-,  man  tends  towards  the 
Infinite,  because  the  Infinite  is  in  him.  Tlie  desire  of  the  Infinite  is, 
I  say,  a  law  under  which  he  is  bom.    He  may  resist,  he  may  violate^ 
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ihat  kw,  as  he  maj  redst,  and.  may  viokto  any  other  law  of  hia 
being ;  for  the  eternal  haada  that  made  and  laahioned  him,  while— 

" .    .    .    .    h\m]\n{;  natnre  faat  in  tBi% 
Left  free  the  luiinan  wilL" 

This  is  his  princely  and  perilotia  prerogative,  the  very  essence  of 
his  personnlity,  in  virtue  of  which  he  ia  **  man  and  master  of  his 
fate ;  "  this  is — 

" .   .   .   .   that  nuuu  miracle  that  thou  art  thou  ; 
Wiih  power  on  thioo  own  act,  and  on  the  world.'* 

But  tho  law,  Avhotlipr  obeyed  or  disobeyed,  remains — witnessing  to 
tho  Sovereign  Good,  the  Everlasting  liighteousness,  the  Supreme 
Object  of  Rational  Desire  which  is  the  True  End  of  man.  Through 
«*a  dnafcof  ayBtema  and  of  oeeda,"  thia  vmon  of  thia  Ine&Ue 
Beality  ahone  ont  for  Tennyson  undimmed ;  the  light  of  life  to  him, 
without  which  it  were  better — 

•  '.  .  to  drop  hiMdkngm  the  jaws 
Of  vacant  darknw,  and  to  ccaae." 

Such  was  Tennyson's  Theism.  But  it  is  on  this  great  spiritual 
law  of  progress  that  hia  ethical  creed  alao  reated.  The  amreat  law  of 
man'a  natuure  we  mnat  aocount  it,  aooording  to  that  saying  of  Hato, 
**  I  find  nothing  more  certain  than  this — that  I  must  be  as  good  and 
noble  aa  I  can."  "  Must."  Necessity  is  laid  upon  us.  Thia  ia  that 
law  of  which  Butler  S}>eak8 :  "  The  law  of  virtue  that  we  are  bom 
under."   Tennyson  has  formulated  it  in  his  own  way  as  being  to — 

" .   .   .  .  move  upward,  working  out  the  beos^ 
And  lei  tha  ape  and  tiger  die." 

I  find  Tennyaon  peouliaily  and  oompletely  Engliah  in  hia  cast  of 

iiiought.  He  is  distinguishod,  in  the  higheat  degree,  by  what  I 
regard  aa  the  dominant  English  characteristic — reverence  for  duty  as 
the  supremo  law  of  life :  the  subordination  of  all  ideals  to  tho  moral 
ideal.  You  remember  how  in  one  of  his  earliest  poems — (Enonc — he 
tells  us — 

Pelf  Nveraioe,  edf  knowledge,  »elf  control, 
Tbaae  three  alono  lead  lifi»  to  aoraeign  power." 

How  he  indioatea  ua  the  rule  of  life— 

" ....  to  hve  by  law, 
Acting  tbe  law  we  live  by  without  fear ; 
And,  became  zight  is  liiht,  to  follow  right" 

The  tliought  was  always  with  him.  But  in  the  Priiicesn,  in  the 
Paktee  of  Art ^  and  the  Fwtbn  ofSm^  he  specially  insists  upon  this  law 
of  life :  a  law  in  the  proper  aenae  tmnacendental,  aa  tranacending  the 
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limits  of  space  and  time:  a  Isw  of  aLsolutc  universality,  as  are  all 
moral  laws  that  are  strictly  such  :  valid  for  all  rationtil  1' ings  in  all 
worlds.  Again,  in  the  Lh/lk  of  (he  King,  this  law  is  tlie  doininant 
thought.  Arthur,  as  I  remember  a  famous  German  critic  onco 
remarke<l  to  me,  is  conscience  made  flesh  and  dwelling  among  us. 
And  the  primary  precept  of  the  heroic  monarch  to  his  glorious 
leUowdup  ci.  the  TiiUe  Bound  Is  fo  ^'zeTerenos  ibeir  oonsoiemse  as 
their  king."  And,  hers  I  would  lemaric  in  passing,  how  finely 
Tennyson  has  vindicated  that  higher  law  of  the  idatiims  of  the  sesss, 
wrought  into  our  civilisation  by  Christianity,  and  embellished  by 
ohivalxy,  which  contemporary  Materialism  bums  to  abrogate.  With 
Tennyson  the  passion  of  sexual  love,  refine<l  and  idealised — humanised 
in  a  word — is  a  chief  instrument  of  our  ethical  life :  its  office — 

**,    ,    .    .    not  only  to  keep  down  the  base  in  muiy 
But  teach  high  thoughts  and  amiable  words, 
And  love  of  tmtli,  and  all  that  makes  a  man." 

Once  more.  Those  great  etliicul  laws  which  dominate  private  life 
shoidd,  Tennyson  held,  be  the  laws  of  public  life  also  :  a  truth  much 
dimmed  just  now  in  the  popular  mind :  nay.  may  we  not  say,  well 
nigh  effsfied  firam  it  P  I  was  mentiiming  to  an  aooompliBhed  firiend, 
a  dioirt  time  ago,  that  I  had  it  in  intention  to  write  a  hods  on  Jtral 
PrineiplM  in  PoliticH  :  a  sort  of  sketch  of,  or  introduction  to,  the  laws 
ol  human  society.  He  replied,  Mjr  dear  fellow,  there  are  no  Brst 
prinoijiles  in  politics,  tliere  are  vo  laws  of  human  society,  it  is  all  a 
piattor  of  expediency,  of  utilit}',  of  convention,  of  self-interest."  This 
is  an  expression  of  that  lawlessness,  that  loss  of  the  idea  of  law,  that 
I  spoke  of  just  now.  And  its  last  development  iu  tlie  public  order  is 
the  doctrine  which  substitutes  the  oaprioe  of  the  multitude  for  what 
Shakespeare  calls  **the  moial  laws  of  natnie  and  of  nations." 
Tennyson  discerned,  cleariy  enough,  that  this  doctrine  of  the  absolute 
and  indefeasible  autiiority  of  what  is  called  the  people,"  that  is,  of 
the  numerical  majority  of  the  adult  males  of  a  country,  is  really  a 
doctrine  of  anarchy  ;  that  it  means  the  triumph  of  the  passions  over 
the  rational  will ;  whereas  the  true  theory  of  the  state,  whatever  its 
form,  means  the  triumph  of  tlie  rational  will  over  the  passions.  I 
cannot  go  into  this  matter  further  on  the  present  occasion ;  but,  I 
may  observe  fhatt  from  first  to  last,  Tennjson's  political  teadiing 
seems  to  me  perfeotlj  oonnstent  I  know  of  no  difference  ofprkieifk 
between  Lochnky  Hall  and  Locktley  Sail  Sixty  Tean  After.  At  the 
end,  as  at  the  beginning  of  his  career,  Tennyson  was  tiie  loyal  wor^ 
shipper  of  freedom,  which  he  justly  terms— > 

.  .   .  I^fhrr  of  the  lawteiCRnm 

As  of  the  hiwlefts  crowd  :  " 

I^reedom,  the  very  first  condition  of  which  is  servitude  to  law.  The 
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years  as  thej  irent  by  stripped  him  of  many  of  hiB  illunraft.  But 

they  strPTigthened  his  grasp  upon  his  princiitles. 

This  fliPii,  was,  as  it  seems  to  nie,  tho  Mission  of  Tennyson  :  to 
bring  liome  to  us  the  suproniaoy  and  universality  of  law.  The  exal- 
tation of  the  materialist  and  positive  element  in  life,  the  depreciation 
of  the  spiritual  and  moral  element,  is  the  special  danger  of  our  ago : 
a  danger  aiuing  oat  of  its  wpeatl  greatneei.  There  is  one  and  mfy 
one  antidote  to  this  danger,  tiie  appfebenskm  of  law  iesning  from, 
the  nature  of  things  which  is  rational ;  the  first  fact  in  the  universe, 
though  invisible,  impalpaUOi  imponderable :  meet  real,  indeed, 
heeaiise  most  spiritual.  It  seems  to  me  that  Tennyson  has  given  us 
the  groundwork  of  a  philosophy  of  life  which  will  never  be  over- 
thrown, because  it  is  based  upon  this  eternal  adamant.  And  liis  stately 
verse  is  a  fitting  vehicle  for  his  august  message.  The  dignity  of  his 
diotion  oonesponds  with  tiie  dignity  oi  his  dodtrmeu  He  poasesaes, 
in  ample  measoie,  that  duom  to  quell  the  oommoi^ilaoe  which  we 
iind  in  the  great  olaseios,  and  notablj  in  the  foremost  poets  of  Greece 
and  Home.  His  poetry  is  a  perpetual  Surstim  Corcbh—eiveT  elevating 
our  thoughts  to  what  is  noble  and  pure,  and  to  the  Eternal  Sourre  of 
all  nobleness  and  all  purity,  lie  ha.s  told  us  in  lines  unsurpassed,  as 
Taine  thought,  by  any  A\Titer  since  Goethe  for  calm  and  niajosty, 
how  "  The  old  order  changeth,  giving  place  to  the  new."  Yes  :  tlie 
old  order  ohangeth.  We  live  amid  "  a  dust  of  systems  and  of  cteeds." 
If uflih  has  gone  during  the  last  hundred  years  that  men  once  thought 
durable  as  the  world  itself.  Much  more  is  going.  What  is  the  pros- 
pect ?  To  Tennyson  one  thing  at  all  events  was  clear :  th»it  neither 
worthy  life  for  the  individual,  nor  social  health  for  the  body  politic, 
is  pr>s.'<ible,  unless  we  live  by  something  higher  than  ascertained 
sequences  and  eo-ordinutidus  of  phenomena;  imless  we  ajtpeul  to  some 
holier  spring  of  action  than  the  desire  of  a  remembered  pleasure. 
"  This  ever  changing  world  of  changeless  law,''  he  sings  in  one  of 
his  poems.  Amid  the  constant  flux  of  all  things,  the  law  of  the  uni- 
Tene  does  not  change.  It  is  neoessaryy  immutable,  absolute  and 
etemaL  Nor  does  the  power  of  man's  will  change : 

<*••••  a  powtr  to  make 

This  ever  changing  M'orM  of  circumstance. 

In  changing,  chime  with  never  changing  law." 

W.  S.  Lilly. 
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It  is  a  familiar  observation  with  people  who  liave  reachfnl  middlo  age 
that  their  ehronological  oonoeption  of  their  own  time  is  often  fur  more 
defective  than  their  ehzonological  conception  of  written  history  in 
which  fhegr  hare  not  themselvaB  partioipated.  Hen  d  oox  own  g^e- 
lation  JOAj  xemember  exactly  tiie  rdative  datee  of  Fhanalxa  and 
PhlHppi ;  they  may  be  clearly  aware  of  Just  how  Baphael  stood  in 
time  to  Perugino  or  to  Titian  ;  they  may  know  precisely  how  long 
Napoleon,  Byron,  and  Talleyrand  s\ir>'ived  the  Restoration.  But 
about  the  events  of  their  own  lifetime  they  are  always  asking  tlu'm- 
selves,  "  In  what  year  did  Lord  Beaconsfield  die  ?  **  "  llow  long  did 
the  Prince  Imperial  go  on  living  after  Sedan  P  "  "  Was  Carlyle  still 
among  na  when  Gladstone  was  denovmdng  the  Bulgarian  abo- 
oitiea?" — and  so  forth  perpetually.  E?en  the  seqnenoe  of  events  in 
one's  own  life  oftra  similarly  deoMTes  one.  We  forget  whether  Tom 
went  to  AiLsf  ralia  before  or  after  Iamj'b  marriage  ;  whether  we  had 
or  had  not  made  McFarlane's  acquaintance  at  the  time  when  Hingston 
was  engaged  in  painting  his  first  Academy  picture.  We  remember 
events,  but  not  their  order.  I)aily  facts  of  life,  crowding  in  upon  us 
too  thickly  for  duo  note,  defy  all  acciu*ato  ehronological  organisation. 
We  recall  them  disconnectedly  ;  the  occurrences  impress  themselves 
more  or  less  upon  oar  hnins,  hnt  their  infinite  concatenation  witih 
all  other  ehroomstanoes  escapes  us.  HenCe  weare  often  more  surprised 
at  learning  a  little  later  how  events  really  stood  to  one  another  in  our 
own  time  than  at  anything  which  comes  to  ns  from  nnrememhered 
periods. 

Especially  is  this  the  case  with  slow  organic  or  psychological  move- 
ments,— movements  which  grow  unseen,  and  gain  but  gradual 
recognition.  Cataclysmal  events — the  Decheauce  of  the  Second 
Empire,  the  Italians  in  Borne,  the  assassination  of  the  Gmr — oUtea 
fix  themsslTea  hj  flieir  veiy  idvidness  and  unexpeofcedness  on  the 
memory,  with  tlisir  date  and  relations  ineffaoeably  attached.  But 
where  we  haTe  to  deal  with  the  growth  of  opinion,  most  people  &dl 
into  serious  mental  errors  of  chronology.  Either  they  believe  a 
movement  began  when  tlioy  thonifvlves  first  hnpponcd  to  hear  of  it ; 
or  else  tliey  date  it  from  the  appearance  of  some  stortliug  and  much 
discussed  publication. 

Mr.  Edward  Glodd's  now  Tolmne,  Pioneen  0/ Ert^iott,  brings  this 
tntth  into  strong  reli^  In  this  interesting  and  oarefnl  work  Mr. 
dodd  has  heen  at  the  pains  to  invesiigato  thoroughly  the  part  borne 
in  the  erdntionaiy  ieTolntion,  hoth  hy  the  early  preouisors  Buffon, 
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Lamarck,  Lnplace,  and  others — and  by  the  three  chief  actors  in  the 
final  triumphal  stapo  of  the  theory,  Dar^N-in,  Sjieicftr,  and  lliixlej'. 
His  analysis  is  marked  by  a  conspicuous  desire  for  fairness  all  round  : 
he  has  lionestly  endeavoured  to  assign  to  each  of  these  three  great 
thinkers  his  own  true  share — no  more,  no  less — in  the  genesis  of  the 
modem  evolutionary  concept.  Yet,  though  tlie  book  oontains,  strictly 
apeaUng,  little  cm  this  head  that  not  abeadjimplioiily  within  the 
reach  of  wpeaal  etudmti  <d  the  evolution  ol  evolntioniiim,  it  will 
probablj  prove  a  great  suzpriso  to  that  large  section  of  the  leading 
public  which  habitually  confines  the  idea  of  evolution  to  organic 
development  alone,  and  which  still  boHcves  that  Darwin  "  invented" 
the  theory  of  Descent  with  Modification.  To  all  such  j)cople — and 
they  include  the  mass  of  the  averagely  weli-read — Air.  Clodd's  reve- 
lation will  oome  with  all  the  chonn  of  a  Hidden  smpriae.  He  Itu 
been  enaUed  through  the  kindness  of  Kr.  Herbert  Speneer  to  give 
f nUer  end  more  authoritative  details  of  the  fondamental  Isets  than 
have  yet  been  pubUshed ;  and  he  shows  more  fully  perhaps  than  any- 
one else  has  hitherto  done  the  cential  importance  of  Mr.  Spenoer's 
position  in  the  evolutionary  advance. 

May  I  begin  with  a  passage  which  I  quoted  from  (»nc  of  Mr. 
Spencer's  own  early  works  no  less  tlian  eleven  years  since,  iu  my  little 
monograph  on  Cluirks  Darwin  /  It  occurs  in  an  essay  on  ^'  The 
Development  Hjpotbesis,''  in  that  long  defunct  iyixi>&[,  the  Lead«t» 
(The  italios  are  in  the  originaL) 

M  Even  oould  the  supporters  of  the  Development  Hypotheaus  merely 
show  that  the  origination  of  species  by  the  process  of  modifioatum  is 
('(mceivablc,  they  would  be  in  a  better  position  than  their  opjwnents. 
lUit  they  can  do  much  more  tlian  this.  They  cnn  show  that  the  pro- 
cess of  modification  has  effected,  and  is  circtting,  great  chanfjcs  in  all 

organisms,  subject  to  modifying  infiueuoes  They  can  show 

tiiat  any  existing  speoiiw  animal  or  vegetabler~wh«i  plaoed  under 
oooditions  different  &om  its  previous  ones,  immediate  ty  hegim  to  undergo 
tertain  changto  ttrw^reJUting  U  for  the  new  eonditiane.  They  oan 
show  that  in  suoosssive  generations  t1 1<  si  changes  ^t'n^^  until  ulti- 
mately the  new  conditions  become  the  natural  ones.  They  can  show 
that  in  cultivated  plants,  in  domesticated  animals,  and  in  the  several 
races  of  men,  these  changes  have  uniformly  taken  placf'.  Tlioy  can 
show  that  the  degrees  of  difference,  so  produced,  are  often,  as  in  dogs, 
greater  than  those  on  which  distinctions  of  speoies  are  in  other  oases 
founded.  They  can  show  that  it  is  a  matter  ol  dispute  wh^er  some 
isi  those  modi^d  forms  are  varieties  or  modified  species.  They  can 
show  too  that  the  ofaanges  doily  taking  place  in  ourselves — the  facility 
that  at^nds  long  practice,  and  the  loss  of  aptitude  that  begins  when 
practice  ceases — the  development  of  every  faculty,  bodily,  moral,  or 
mtellectual,  according  to  the  use  mode  of  it,  are  all  explicable  on  this 

■N 
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nme  principle.  And  fhaa  iJiey  can  ahow  fhat  timngliont  all  organib 
nature  there  m  at  work  a  modifying  inflnenoe  of  tiie  kind  thejr  aaaign 
as  the  oanae  of  theee  epeoiflo  differaiiMa,  an  inflnenoe  wbiob,  tiion^ 
dow  in  its  action,  does,  in  time,  if  &e  circumstances  demand  it,  pro- 
duce marked  changes;  an  influence  which,  to  all  appearance,  would 
produce  in  the  millions  of  years,  and  under  tin-  gront  varieties  of  con- 
dition wliich  geological  records  imply,  any  nniount  of  change." 

Now,  by  most  readers  at  the  present  day,  this  passage  would 
undoubtedly  be  at  once  set  down  aa  Darwinian^'*  But  when  was  it 
written?  *'Woald  joube  sorpriaed  toleani'*  thatit  waapuUidied 
by  Herbert  Spencer  in  the  Lmitr  newspaper  no  Ian  than  teom  yean 
before  the  appearance  of  The  Origin  of  Sjyeein  ?  The  essay  iHiich  con- 
tains it  was  first  printed  in  18d2;  Thr  Origin  of  Sprrirs  was  published 
in  18-")!).  As  1  liave  already  remarked  in  iny  Cliarlis  Diinn'n,  "  This 
admirable  passage  .  .  .  contains  explicitly  almost  every  idci  tluit  ordi- 
nary people,  not  specially  biological  in  their  interests,  now  associate 
with  the  name  of  Darwin.  That  is  to  say,  it  contains,  in  a  very  philo- 
sophiflal  and  afastiaot  form,  the  theory  of  DeaoeBt  with  Modifioation, 
wUhtmi  the  distinotiTe  Darwinian  adjunct  of  Natonl  Sdeodon,  or 
SurriTBl  of  the  Fittest"  To  put  it  hriefly,  most  people  at  the 
present  day,  now  that  evolutionism  has  practically  triumphed,  now 
that  the  evolutionary  metho<l  is  being  applied  to  almost  every  form 
of  scientific  subject-matter,  go  doubly  ^Tong  as  to  the  origin  of  that 
method.  In  the  first  place,  they  attribute  mainly  or  exclusively  to 
Darwin  ideas  wliich  were  current  long  before  Darwin  wrote  ;  in  the 
second  place  they  also  attribute  to  Darwin  ideaa  iddoh  were  promul- 
gated, in  some  cases  hefove,  and  in  oUier  cases  after  Darwin,  by 
indspendent  thinkers  who  accepted  his  tiieories  as  part  only  of  the^ 
own  systems.  Mr.  Spencer  has  been  by  for  the  greatest  sufferer 
from  this  curious  human  habit  of  finding  an  ostensible  figure-head 
for  every  great  movement,  and  then  attaching  ever\i;hing  in  the 
movement  to  tlint  figure-head  alone — Luther  for  the  Protestant 
lleformatiou,  lioiiss^'au  or  Robespierre  for  the  French  Revolution, 
Pusey  for  the  Anglo-Catholio  Revival,  and  so  forth.  I  am  glad  that 
Mr.  dodd  has  undertaken  definitely  to  combat  this  doubly  errweous 
view,  and  that  his  hook  has  allowed  me  the  opportunity  of  adding 
my  mite  to  this  question  of  ascription. 

At  the  same  time,  I  should  like  to  premise  that  I  write  this  artide 
in  a  spirit  of  tlio  jtrofoimdest  loyalty  to  Dannii's  memory  and 
opinions.  Nd  man  could  have  a  deeper  respect  than  I  have  for  the 
character  ami  the  li to- work  of  that  great  man  of  science.  But 
loyalty,  aa  i  uiiderstaud  the  term,  consists  in  giving  your  hero  credit 
lor  what  he  really  was  and  what  he  really  did ;  tt  does  not  oonsuBt  in 
attiibatbg  to  him  the  woik  aotnally  done  by  others,  while  suppress- 
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ing  the  very  lids  wluoh  fimn  his  chief  daim  to  Ihe  giatitude  and 
oonaidexatioii  of  poBteritjr.  Now  there  is  one  inveliiahle  pleoe  of 
work  which  Darwin  really  did  do,  and  do  c£Fectively — ^he  disoovared 

and  proved  to  the  hilt  the  theory  of  Xatural  Sfloction,  as  a  oaoso, 
and  probably  the  chief  cause,  both  of  the  diversity  of  species  nnd  of 
their  adaptation  to  the  environment.  And  there  are  two  imjMjrtaiit 
pieces  of  Avork  wliich  Darwin  did  not  do,  but  with  wliiih  he  is 
generally  credited — he  did  not  originate  the  idea  of  Descent  with 
Modifioation  in  plants  and  animak ;  and  he  did  not'  originate  the 
general  idea  of  £volation»  as  a  Goamtoal  Ptooess.  These  two  last 
ideas  oome  to  ns  from  elsewhere.  That  of  Descent  with  Modifioation 
w-e  derive  from  Erasmus  Darwin,  Lamarck,  and  others,  following  in 
the  footsteps  of  still  earlier  vague  guessers.  That  of  Evolution  as  a 
pervoding  Cosmiral  Process  we  derive  from  Herbert  Spencer,  and  I 
venture  to  say  from  Herbert  Spencer  alone.  Even  the  word  is 
Mr.  Spencer's;  before  his  time,  it  was  never  used,  I  believe,  in  that 
partioular  sense ;  and  after  him,  it  was  s^blom  employed  by  Don^in, 
who  used  it  (when  he  used  it  at  all)  in  lefexenoe  to  Mr.  Spencer's 
general  concepts.  So,  too,  the  phrases,  survival  of  the  fittest," 
**  adaptation  to  the  environment,"  and  others,  due  entixelj  to 
Spcnoer,  are  regarded  as  a  rule  by  the  averagely  well-rearl  man  as 
purely  "  Darwinian."  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  to  do  justice 
to  Mr.  Spencer  in  tliis  matter  is  also  incidentally  to  Jo  jufitice  to 
Darwin.  For  in  the  first  place,  Darwin,  with  his  inHcxible  sen.sc  of 
equity,  his  perfect  generosity,  his  admirable  self-effacement,  would 
have  heen  the  last  man  to  put  forward  a  daim  to  what  belonged  ol 
right  to  others ;  and  in  the  second  place,  with  his  cautious,  experi- 
mental English  mind,  he  would  never  have  desired  to  have  his  name 
associated  with  many  of  Mr.  Spencer's  most  hriUiant  and  powerbd 
a  priori  achievements. 

Xevertlit'lcss.  before  tlio  appeamnce  of  Mr.  ClcHld's  book,  there 
■were,  1  believe,  but  two  works  extant  wliii  li  r'udcuvoiureJ  to  put  tliis 
question  in  its  true  light,  and  even  there  maiuly  as  regarded  the 
theory  of  Natural  Selection.  One  of  those  two  books  was  Mr.  Samuel 
Butler's  EpobUioH  Old  and  New ;  the  other,  if  I  may  Tenture  to  mention 
it,  was  my  own  small  vdimne  on  Chark$  Dartcm.  But  Mr.  Butler, 
both  in  the  work  I  have  just  named,and  still  more  in  Lut^  or  Cuinniuj, 
while  doing  fidl  justice  to  the  precursors  and  contemporaries  of 
Darwin,  has  suffered  himself  to  be  carried  away  by  a  most  sing^ular 
preconception  as  to  Charles  l)arwin  himself,  and  lia.s  rt'prc.sciited 
that  most  modest  and  self-effacing  of  mra)dx  as  dcHbenitely  en- 
deavouring to  filch  for  himself  tlie  discoveries  and  achievements  of 
hiologists  who  went  heloie  him.  Mr.  Buder's  hoohs,  therefore, 
though  useful  as  aniidotss  in  the  hands  of  those  who  understood  the 
facts,  could  only  mislead  and  pussle  outdders.  Neveriheless,  ihey 
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did  MtoaUjdo  Hua  piem  of  good  Mrvioe ;  thej  brought  out  in  ttvong 
sdief  the  true  nature  of  GhvlM  Darwin's  magniflomt  life-wodk,  as 

wm'«i«ting  entirely  in  the  establishment  of  tlie  principle  of  Natural 
Selection — a  principle  which  made  the  previously  discredited  notion 
of  Descent  with  Modification  immediately  commend  itself  to  the 
whole  Inolopicul  world  of  his  time,  and  more  particularly  to  the 
younger  generation.  As  to  my  own  littlo  book  on  ('/iar/(s  Dnnrin, 
if  I  dare  to  allude  to  it  here,  though  it  also  insisted  ^irom  the 
opposite  and  sympatiuliB  standpoint)  upon  this  sBme  '**«^™*^  fsofi) 
Mid  likewise  dwelt  to  a  stnnewhst  leis  degree  upon  the  central  im- 
parfamoe  of  Mr.  Spencer^s  posttaon,  it  was  poUuhed  only  in  a  popular 
series,  and  did  not  perhaps  reach  the  eyes  of  those  who  mostly 
required  to  have  these  facts  impressed  upon  them.  I  rejoice,  there- 
fore, tliat  Mr.  (lodd  should  have  reopened  tliis  serious  question,  and 
especinlly  that  the  discussion  to  wliicli  his  work  is  likely  to  give  rise 
ma^'  result  in  putting  Mr.  Spencer's  true  place  in  the  evolutionary 
movement  before  the  eyes  of  his  contemporaries  while  he  is  still 
among  us  to  be  gralafied  by  a  lecognitian  too  long  withheld  him. 

The  needful  reotifleation  tii  puUio  opim<m  on  this  subject,  it  seems 
to  me,  embraces  two  points.  Li  tiie  first  plaoe,  as  regards  Organio 
Srolution,  Darwin  was  not  in  any  sense  the  originator  of  the  idea ; 
he  was  anticipated  by  his  ovm.  grandfather,  by  Lamarck,  by  Herbert 
Spencer  (at  least  so  far  as  priority  of  publication  is  concernetl),  and 
by  several  otliers.  In  the  second  j^Iace,  as  regards  Evolution  in 
General,  the  idea  was  not  Darwin's  at  all ;  it  was  entirely  and  solely 
Herbert  Spencer's.  Each  of  these  two  points  I  shall  teeat  briefly  bnl 
ssparately. 

Eveiyhody  now  knows  that  the  idea  of  Qq^anie  -JBvolation— 4ha 

conception  that  plants  and  animals  were  not  miraculoualy  created,  but 
developed  by  natural  causes  from  a  common  original — ^was  far  older 
than  Charles  or  eveiHhan  Erasmus  Darwin.  In  a  certain  vague  way 
it  was  anticipated  by  sovoral  early  philosoitliers,  and  somewhat  more 
definitely,  though  still  nebulously,  by  Lucretius.  In  modem  times, 
however,  it  first  took  a  regularly  scientifio  shape  with  Erasmus  Dar- 
win, liost  people  believe  that  the  theory  nerer  progressed  heyood 
that  somewhat  amoriAous  stsge  up  to  the  time  yrban  OiaileB  Darwin 
published  The  Origin  of  Spetam.  This  te  a  serious  mistake.  The 
concept,  once  set  on  foot,  grew  rapidly  in  definiteness  and  in  fulness 
of  scientific  basis  up  to  the  moment  of  Charles  Darwin's  cardinal 
discovery.  "With  Erasmus  Darwin,  it  was  little  more  than  a  brilliant 
though  pregnant  aprr^u ;  with  Lamarck,  it  becjime  a  ])owerl  ull\  - 
supported  scientific  concept ;  in  Herbert  Spencer's  hands,  it  grew  to 
he  a  pcohaUe  and  cstloiisl  tiieory,  based  upon  a  serious  amy  of  oon^ 
firmatory  &ots,  and  fulfilling  all  tiie  oonditions  of  a  sound  working 
hypothesis.  If  the  reader  irill  turn  once  mose  to  Ux.  Spencer's  pro> 
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noahoenient,  published  80v«n  jom  hetate  Tke  Origin  of  Bpeem,  hi 
will  see  that  there  Mr.  Spencer  lias  bronght  together  almost  ell  fhe 
chief  arguments  which  still  weigh  in  favour  of  the  theory  of  DeBOent 

with  ^[udification.  Mr.  Clodd  has  collected  a  largo  nuinVr  of  pas- 
sages from  Mr.  Sponoor's  early  works — especially  pai^sjiges  from 
scatterL'd  articles  prior  to  the  first  public  hint  of  Darwin's  idea — 
whicli  amply  prove  Mr.  Spencer's  claim  to  rank  us  an  entirely  in- 
dependent author  of  the  dootrine  tA  Organio  ErolittuHi.  Tk»  &ot  ia, 
belore  Darwin's  hook  appealed,  the  Aj^gnment  from  Yariation,  the 
AxrameBi  firam  Plants  and  AiiimiW^''  under  Pomesticationx  the  Ann- 
ment  from  Smbi70logy»  the  Argument  from  Geographical  Distribu- 
tion, the  Argument  from  Distribution  in  Geological  time,  had  all  of 
them  been  brouirht  forward,  and  some  of  them  had  been  treated  with 
great  skill  and  effect,  by  Mr.  Spencer.  Indeed,  it  was  above  all  Yon 
Baer'b  law  of  embryological  development  which  led  Mr,  Spencer 
both  to  his  first  dear  oonoeption  of  the  method  of  Biological  Erolu* 
tion,  and  to  his  first  inoomplete  oonoeption  of  Evolution  in  General 
as  fundamentallj  a  piogicas  from  tito  homogeneous  to  the  hetero- 
geneous. 

Why,  til  en,  if  so  many  minds  had  already  grasped  the  dootrine  of 
Descent  with  Modification,  did  Darwin's  immortal  treatise  produce 
so  inimetliate  and  notewortliy  a  mental  revolution  ?  Why  did  the 
world  which  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  Tjamarck,  and  even  to  Spencer, 
listen  gladly  to  Charles  Darwin  ?  Clearly,  because  Darwin  had  some- 
thing new  and  important  to  add  to  the  eonoept ;  and  tiiat  **  some- 
thing  new  "  was  the  theory  of  Natursl  Seleotion.  This  was  Darwin's 
real  oontrihution  to  the  wcurld's  thought.  He  aniyed  at  it  at  first  as 
a  stray  aperfu ;  he  followed  it  up,  with  Darwinian  patience,  with 
astonishing  wealth  of  knowledge  and  instance,  with  single-hearted 
devotion  to  the  particular  subject,  through  the  whole  of  his  life ;  and 
he  left  it  at  the  end  as  nearly  certain  as  such  a  thesis  can  ever  l>o 
mode  by  hmnan  intelligence.  The  weak  point  in  the  hypotliesis  of 
Organic  Evolution,  before  Darwin,  was  the  difficulty  of  understand- 
ing the  nature  and  cause  of  Adaptation  to  the  Envircmment.  That 
weak  point,  ^idien  euf^lemented  by  theologioal  {neoonoeptions,  made 
many  or  most  biologists  hesitate  to  accept  the  nascent  theory,  in 
Lamarck's  and  Spencer's  presentment.  It  is  true,  minds  like  La- 
marck's and  Spencer'."*  could  never  for  a  moment,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  accepted  the  crude  and  uiithiiikublo  dogma  of  separate  creation; 
but  the  moss  of  biologists,  incapable  of  high  philosophic  reasoning, 
held  their  j  udgment  suspended,  and  waited  for  some  other  explana- 
tion of  the  origin  of  species.  Darwin's  disoovery  oonyerted  them  m 
bloc.  It  was  easy  to  understand,  by  meana  ol  the  clue  he  afforded, 
not  merely  that  organisms  had  been  naturally  evolved  from  simple 
primitiTe  foiinSy  hut  also  kow  and       they  had  been  so  OTolTed. 
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Dwiria's  gnat  mode,  fhan,  wnwirted  in  this— that  he  made  orediUb 
a  theory  which  most  people  hefora  him  had  thought  incredihle ;  that 
he  difloovered  a  tenable  modus  operandi  for  what  before  had  been 
rather  believed  or  sunmsed  than  definitely  imaged. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Darwin  did  no  more  than  this.  He 
supplied  the  great  key  of  Natural  Selection ;  but  lie  also  added  much 
in  other  ways  to  the  doctrine,  especially  in  the  direction  of  piling 
up  htitB  and  meeting  objeotioaa.  Hia  wadi^  had  thva  a  doahlB  Talne. 
Chi  the  one  hand,  it  is  not  psobable  that  the  general  bicdogioal  puibUo 
would  have  been  oanvettad  to  evolutioniBm  half  so  quickly  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  enonnous  mass  of  oonflnnatory  evidence  addnoed 
l)y  Danv'in.  In  the  second  plat-e,  even  those  who,  like  Spencer,  were 
already  evolutionists — evolutionist*;  in  fibre,  incapable  of  taking  any 
supernuturnlift  view  of  the  universe  in  which  they  lived — glaxUy 
availed  themselves  of  Darwin's  discovery  of  Natural  Selection,  as  an 
explanation  of  one  uupovtant  set  of  iaatiifea  in  Organic  Evolation» 
thithwlo  moat  imperfeody  and  inadegnately  esplained.  Or,  let  na 
put  it  another  way.  From,  the  point  of  viev  of  oontribntifla  to 
thought,  it  is  Natural  Selection  that  fonna  Darwin'a  great  glory. 
But  from  tlie  point  of  view  of  mere  efTective  persuasion,  it  is  the 
weight  of  evidence  he  broup;ht  up  in  favour  of  the  older  principle  of 
Descent  with  Modification  that  told  and  still  tells  ^^ith  the  average 
mind.  Hence  it  has  happened,  and  perhaps  will  always  happen,  that 
Darwin  has  leoeiyed  niore  oradit  for  that  part  of  his  theory  which  was 
not  of  hia  own  inventioii  tiian  fm  that  part  of  ivfaioh  he  can  justly 
claim  the  afanoateoDoloaiTeglorjr.  Ahnoat,  I  say,  beuanaa  the  modify- 
ing adverb  is  demanded  by  justice  to  Mr.  Alfred  BosBel  Wallace, 
whose  partial  coincidence  with  Darwin  in  the  diaoomy  of  Natural 
Selection  now  needs  no  advertisement. 

As  thinker,  then,  it  is  on  Natural  Scloetion  as  a  rera  causa  of 
specialisation  and  adaptation  among  plants  and  animals  that  Darwin 
most  securely  rests  his  claim  to  celebrity.  As  prophet  and  apostle, 
an  the  other  hand,  it  moat  be  ficankly  admitfeil  that  he  lanka  ilrit  aa 
a  preacher  of  .ocgaaio— but. only  of  organio--«volntion.  In  thia 
respect,  his  importance,  in  England  especially,  can  hardly  be  over- 
rated. For  it  is  a  peculiarify  of  the  practical  Knglish  mind  that  it  ia 
more  moved  by  a  vast  array  of  evidence,  a  serried  mass  of  oumida- 
tivc  instances,  than  by  any  possible  cogency  of  logical  reasoning. 
l)ai\vin's  own  mind  was  in  this  way  intensely  English.  He  piled  up 
fact  alter  fact,  added  cai^e  to  case,  till  men  whom  no  power  of  abstract 
argummt  eoold  oonvinoe  were  convinced  by  pure  Inoe  of  auooeinm 
witneawa.  They  were  home  down  by  numbaok  7oQr  oidinaiy 
EngUifaman,  indeed,  ia  nmr  quite  mtiafied  EudHd'a  demonstia> 
tion  that  in  a  right-angled  triangle  the  aqnare  on  the  hypotenuse 
is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  aquarea  on  the  two  opposite  sidea;  he 
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•  lioiieatly-  believaf  it  .iidiai:li0  jsm.  it  tried  a  hundred  and  tirontj 
times  by  oaveful  measurement,  and  1(21  .moBe  when  he  finds  that 

enp;ineering  works  which  take  it  for  granted  as  a  basis  sucoeed  in 
paying  a  satisfactory  dividend.  Proof  that  in  the  nature  of  triangles 
this  truth  is  involved  he  does  not  regard ;  experimental  verification, 
J  or  what  seoms  to  be  such,  in  a  few  concrete  crises,  amply  satisfies 
him.  Henoe  itioame  about  that  a  world  which  would  have  listened 
.4wldl7:  to  Hepbecfc.  Spanoec'r  a  priori  zsMomngs  or  qilflndld  gen** 
niHations  mm  oonvarted  at  onoe  when  Darwin  -Inoiiglit  up  with 
inaxhaustilda .  patience  and  extraordinary  keenness  of  insight  his 
profound  airay  of  oonfmnatory  faota  abont  bees  and  cuokooe»  about 
the  fertilisation  of  orcliids  and  the  moyements  of  tendrils. 

Nobody  has  better  summarised  than  Mr.  (^lodd  the  exact  ]ioint 
which  evolutionary  theory  had  reached  as  regards  plants  and  animals 
hejwi'  the  publication  of  The  Ori^jin  of  Spn  u'H.  Whoever  wishes  to 
Jbkm  just  Jioir  miidi  w«s  aunniBed  by  the  predMewm  ol  DanHn, 
jand  juit  how  mnoh  IWiria  added  to  tlMir  ideae,  oannot  do  better 
^tiiat  oonni]!l.hii  huninoas  eocpoeitkni. 

Once,  indeed,  no  less  than  eeiv«i  yeaiB  belose  -tiie  publioation  of 
The  Origin  of  Spfcie»,  Mr.  Spencer  even  trembled  for  a  moment  on 
the  verge  of  the  actual  discovery  of  Natural  Selection.  This  was  in 
the  essay  on  Popiilation  in  the  Wcstmimtcr  Jicrinc  in  18o2.  Tlie 
passage  at  full  is  too  long  to  extract ;  but  I  -^^ill  quote  the  last  words 
i  of  it.  V  All  mankind  subject  themselves  more  or  less  to  the  disoi- 
pline  deeoribed;  ihejr  either  may  or  may  .not  advanoe  under  it;  but 
.in  the  nataaol  tbh^.oniy  thoee  who  donStnauM  nnder  it  eventoaUj 
.flUTTive.  For,  .necessarily,  families  and  races  whom  this  increaeing 
difficulty  of  getting  a  .living  which  exoeee  of  fertOilj  entails  does  not 
stimulate  to  improvements  in  production  .  .  .  are  on  the  high  road 
to  extinction  ;  and  must  ultimately  he  supplanted  by  those  whom  the 
pressure  does  so  stimulate.  .  .  .  And  here,  indeed,  it  will  be  seen  tliat 
.  premature  death,  under  all.  its  forms,  and  from  all  its  causes,  cannot 
;  feil  to  wock  in  the  eame  direetion.  .For  as  thoee  prematorely  oeiried 
off  musty  in  the  average  of  oasee,  he-thoee  in  vrfiom  the  power  of  self- 

•  preeorvation  ia  the  least,  it  miavoidaUy  loUowa  that  thoee  left  behind 
to  continue  the  race  must  be  those  in  whom  the  power  of  self-preses^ 
vation  is  the  greatest,  must  be  the  select  of  their  generation.''  Now, 
this  is  the  doctrine  of  Natural  Selection,  or,  as  Mr.  Spencer  hinis^'lf 
afterwards  called  it,  Survival  of  the  Fittest.  Only,  it  is  limited  to 
tlio  human  race ;  and  it  is  not  recognised  as  an  efiicient  cause  of 
specific  differentiation.   As  Mr.  Spencer  himself  remarks,  the  passage 

shows  how  near  one  may  be  to  a  great  genenliBation  without  seeing 

•  it."  MoreoTar,  Mr.  Spenoer  here  overhMks  tiie  important  faobor  of 

•  spontaneous  variation,  which  forms  the  oomer-stone  of  Darwin's  dis- 
.  florety^  and  whidi  was  also  dearly  psKoeiTed  by  Mr.  WaUaoe.  In 
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ihort,  in  Mr.  Spenoo's  own  -wonU,  the  paragraph  '^oontains  manfy  a 
pawmg  reoognition  of  tlie  adeotlyo  pvooMs,  and  mdioataB  no  mmfmim 
of  the  onoaoouma  lango  of  its  effieots,  or  of  the  eonditionB  under  wbkh 
a  large  part  of  its  effects  are  produced.'* 

It  is  thus  obvious,  not  only  that  Mr.  Spencer  w  as  a  heliever  in 
Organic  Evolution  long  before  the  publication  of  Darwin's  first  utter- 
ance on  the  subject,  but  also  that  he  almost  suceoeded,  like  Wallace, 
Wells,  and  Patrick  Matthew,  in  anticipating  the  disoovery  o£  Natural 
Sdection. 

But  beridea  the  miaoonoeption  about  Mr.  Speofier^a  relation  to 
Davwin,  aa  regards  Qigaaio  Evohition,  these  zemaina  the  £»r  deeper 

and  more  fatal  misconception  about  his  relation  to  Darwin  as  regards 
Evolution  in  General,  viewed  as  a  CSoamioal  Process.  Most  people 
imagine,  I  gatlier,  that  ^Ir.  Spencor  is  a  pliilosopher  who  has  put 
into  a  higher  and  more  abstract  form  Darwin's  discoveries  and 
theories.  In  short,  they  regard  him  as  a  disciple  of  Darwin.  And 
this  brings  mo  to  the  second  of  the  two  rectifications  of  public  opinion 
whioh  I  pramiaed  above  to  attempt  Nothing  oould  be  more  abaordly 
Qntme  tiian  to  r^ard  Mr.  Bpenoev  aa  in  any  way,  or  in  either  d»> 
pai1ment»  a  diaeiple  of  Danrin'a.  Li  the  fint  plaoe^  aa  legaxda 
Organic  Evolution,  he  was  an  avowed  evolutionist  long  before  the 
publication  of  Darwin's  first  hint  ,on  the  subject.  He  oontiimed  an 
evolutionist,  in  the  main  on  the  sam^  lines,  after  Darwin  had  brought 
out  The  Orif/iii  of  Species  and  its  aucillarv  volumes,  lie  adopted,  it 
is  true,  the  theory  of  Natural  Selection,  as  did  every  other  evolu- 
tiomst  of  his  time  (except  Mr.  Samuel  Butier) ;  but  he  adopted  it 
merely  aa  one  among  the  laotora  of  Organio  Evolution,  and,  idiile 
valuing  it  highly,  be  nenr  attributed  to  it  the  aame  almoat  exduaive 
importance  as  did  Darwin  himself — certainly  not  the  same  quite 
exclusive  importance  aa  baa  ainee  been  attached  to  it  by  the  doctrinaire 
school  of  Xeo-Darwinians,  who  employ  it  as  the  sole  key  which 
imlocks,  in  their  opinion,  all  the  problems  of  biology.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  has  always  steadily  maintained  the  existence  and  impor- 
tance of  other  factors  in  Organic  Evolution,  and  has  combated  with 
eoBbaordinary  vigour  and  aouteneae  the  enentially  Neo-Darwinian 
viewa  ol  Weiamann  whioh  make  Natural  Seleetioii  alone  into  the 
deu$  69  maekina  of  organio  developmoit. 

In  the  second  place — and  this  is  the  more  important  point — as 
regards  Evolution  at  Large,  Mr.  Spencer  is  not  in  the  remotest 
degree  beholden  for  the  origin  of  liis  ideas  to  Darwin.  So  far  as 
those  ideas  are  not  quite  original  with  him — and  no  human  idea  is 
ever  wholly  original — they  are  derived  from  tlie  direct  line  of  Kant, 
Lapkoe,  and  the  English  geologists.  For  many  years  previous  to 
Mr.  ^^enoei'a  phikMophio  aotavily,  the  progresa  of  human  thou^^ 
had  been  gndnaUy  leading  up  to  tiie  point  where  a  ooemio  evoLu- 
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luMuam  nioh  as  Ifr.  Spenoer*i  Iteoame  almort  of  naommty  die  next 
forward  stop.  Bat  to  nj  Mi  is  not  to  dotxaot  ut  soy  wfty  f  rani 
Mr.  Spencer's  greatness;  rsitiieir  llie  oQier  mj ;  for  it  needed  a  man 

of  cosmic  inteUeot  and  of  o(»mic  learning  to  make  the  advance  which 
had  thus  become  inevitable.  The  moment  had  arrived,  and  waited 
for  the  thinker ;  Mr.  Spencer  was  the  thinker  who  came  close  upon 
the  moment.  The  situation  is  this.  Kant  and  Laplace  had  suggested 
that  suns  and  stars  might  have  grown,  and  assumed  their  existing 
distribution  and  movementa,  by  the  action  of  purely  natural  laws, 
wiiliont  the  need  for  direot  enative  or  systamatiiing  effort  from 
without  The  geologists  had  suggested  that  the  emst  of  the  earth 
mi^t  have  aasamed  its  existing  stratification  and  sculpture  through 
the  agency  of  causes  at  present  in  action.  Erasmus  Darwin  and 
Lamarck  had  suggested  that  plants  and  animals  might  have  been 
developed  and  specialised  from  a  common  original  by  the  direct  action 
of  the  ennronment,  aided  in  part  by  their  own  volition,  where  such 
existed.  But  all  these  thinkers,  great  and  able  in  their  day,  had 
addressed  themselTea— as  Charles  Darwin  later  addressed  himself — to 
•  one  set  of  phenomena  alone ;  had  regarded  the  prooesB  which  they 
pointed  out,  in  isolation  only.  It  remained  for  a  man  of  command* 
ing  intellect  and  vast  grasp  of  generalising  faculty  to  build  up  and 
unify  these  scattered  evolutionary  guesses  into  a  single  con8i«?tent 
concept  of  Evolution.  Herbert  Spencer  was  that  man.  He  gave  us 
both  the  concept  and  the  name  by  which  wo  habitually  know  it. 
The  words  "  Theory  of  Evolution  "  occur  already,  seven  years  before 
Darwin,  in  the  Xeoder  essay. 

This  point,  again,  Mr.  Qodd  has  exoeiDently  elaboanted.  '*  Oontaot 
with  many  sorts  and  oonditioas  of  mm/'  he  says,  brings  home  the 
need  -of  ceaselessly  dinning  into  their  ears  the  &ct  that  Darwin's 
theory  deals  only  with  the  evolution  of  plants  and  animals  from  a 
common  ancestry.  It  is  not  concerned  with  the  origin  of  life  itself, 
nor  with  those  conditions  preceding  life  which  are  covered  by  the 
general  term,  Inorganic  Evolution.  Therefore,  it  forms  but  a  very 
small  part  of  the  general  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  earth  and  other 
hodies,  'as  the  sand  by  the  ssashors  innnmerahle^'  that  fill  the 
infinite  ^aoes."  It  is  Evolutim  in  gensaral,  holji  tiie  oonoeptand 
the  word,  that  we  owe  to  Mr.  Spencer ;  and  Mr.  Clodd's  book  brings 
into  strong  relief  the  actual  relations  existing  in  this  reqieot  between 
Herbert  Spencer  himself  and  his  predecessors  or  contemporaries. 

The  genesis  of  the  idea  in  his  own  mind,  Mr.  Spencer  has  illus- 
trated by  a  series  of  extracts  from  his  original  volume  of  Emays^ 
published  previously  to  The  Origin  of  Species,  and  therefore  neces- 
sarily independent  of  any  Darwinian  impulse.  The  seriea  of  extncts 
thus  seleoted  he  has  permitted  ]£r.  Qodd  to  print  entire;  and  wiHi 
■them,  the  abstract  supplied  to  "Broiemoat  Toomaaa.  These  sommaries 
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I  will  not  still  further  summariBe ;  it  must  suffice  here  to  note,  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  have  never  considered  dates  in  this  matter,  that 
the  fllizaikclogy  of  fhe  mil^eot  la  roughly  as  follows.  In  1859  (almost 
1660,  for  it  wtm  in  the  end  of  Novemher)  Darwin  hnmght  out 

The  Origin  of  Species.  Before  that  period,  Mr.  Spencer  had  pub- 
lished (amongst  others)  the  follo%\'ing  distinctly  evolutionary  worluk 
In  1850,  Social  Sfafic«,  in  which  the  idea  of  Human  Evolution  was 
clearly  foreshadowed.  In  li^  VJ,  an  article  in  the  Z-mr/ir  on  "  The 
Development  Hypothesis  "  (from  which  I  liiivo  quoted  a  passage 
already)  where  the  Evolution  of  Species  of  I'lauts  and  Animals  was 
definitely  set  lorth.  In  1854,  an  aviide  in  the  BHii»h  i^iariarfy 
JSmew,  on  '*  The  Genesis  of  Soienoe,"  where  InteUeotaal  Evolutkm 
was  distinotlj  mapped  out  In  1855,  The  PHnetpka  ^  ^wgehohgy 
(first  form),  where  Mental  ETolution  is  fully  formulated,  and  the 
development  of  animals  from  a  common  origin  implied  at  every  step. 
In  1857,  an  article  in  the  WeHtmimter  Hevieic  on  "  Progress,  its 
Law  and  Cause,"  where  the  conception  of  Evolution  at  Large  was 
finally  attained  (though  not  quite  in  the  full  form  which  it  after- 
wafda  assumed).  From  all  of  Uieee,  but  especially  the  last,  grew  up 
the  idsaof  the  ^ston  of  SynOuik  Phihmphy.^iaA  pro^^famme 
ol  whiflih  was  drawn  up  in  January,  1858,  nearly  two  yean  helore 
the  appearance  of  The  Origin  of  Species.  Thus,  so  far  is  it  from 
being  true  that  Mr.  Spencer  is  a  disciple  of  Darwin,  that  he  had 
actually  arrived  at  the  idea  of  Organic  Evolution,  and  of  Evolution 
in  General,  including  Cosmic  Evolution,  Planetary  Evolution,  Geo- 
logical Evolution,  Organic  Evolution,  Human  Evolution,  I'sycho- 
logical  Evolution,  Sociological  Evolution,  and  Linguistic  Evolution, 
heforo  Darwin  had  pofaHshed  one  wofd  upon  tiie  snbject. 

To  some  peqple,  in  nying  all  this,  I  may  ssem  to  be  trying  to 
belittle  Darwin.  Not  at  all.  You  do  not  belittle  a  great  man  by 
giving  him  full  credit  for  what  he  did,  and  none  for  what  he  did  not 
do.  You  flo  not  belittle  Virgil  hy  showing  that  he  was  not  the 
powerful  mngician  the  Middle  Ages  thought  him  ;  nor  do  you  belittle 
Bacon  by  proving  that  he  did  not  write  Othelh  and  Uamld.  Nobody 
has  a  greater  respect  for  Booon,  I  believe,  than  Dr.  Abbott ;  but  Dr. 
Abhott  does  not  think  reapeot  ISor  Baoon  eompels  him  to  ^ther 
JfeeklA  and  JvMv^  Cmar  vnpun  tiie  author  of  ihe  Nomm  Orgamtm, 
Nobody  has  a  gnater  reapeot  lor  Darwin  than  I  have;  but  I  do  not 
think  that  that  respect  compels  me  to  credit  Darwin  wiHl  having 
originated  the  ideas  due  to  Lamarck  and  to  Herbert  Spencer.  Nay, 
more ;  I  have  so  deep  a  respect  for  the  work  Darwin  actually  per- 
formed that  I  consider  it  quite  unneceswiry  to  filch  from  others  in 
order  to  enrich  him.  lie  can  well  do  without  such  disloyal  friends. 
Indeed,  it  is  Mr.  Samuel  Butler's  peculiar  belief  that  Darwin  did  so 
attenipt  to  flleh  on  his  own  aooonnt.  I  csnnot  agsse  with  Ifr.  Bute 
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lihAt  the  honestert  and  mosfe  oandid  of  onr  UologiMl  fhinken  ever 
made  aaj  tmbh  endesvour  himaelf ;  nor  can  I  beiUeve  onehonoiin  him 
hy  maldng  it  lor  him. 

If  I  were  to  snm  up  the  potHions  of  these  t\^'o  gnat  thinken, 
Darwin  and  Spencer,  the  experimentalist  and  the  genpralieer,  the 
oTiserver  and  the  philosopher,  in  a  single  paragraph  eaoh»  1  should  be 
tempted  to  do  it  in  somewhat  the  following  fashion. 

Darwin  came  at  a  moment  when  human  thought  was  trembling  on 
the  verge  of  a  ndw  flight  toward  undiaoovered  regions.  Kant  and 
Laplace  and  Murohiwn  and  I^ell  had  aheady  applied  the  evolutionaiy 
idea  to  the  genena  of  Bona  and  ■ystema,  ol  oontinentB  and  mountains. 
Lamarck  had  already  suggested  the  notion  that  eimilar  conceptiona 
might  be  equaUy  applied  to  the  genena  <d  plant  and  animal  speoiet. 
But,  as  I  have  put  it  elsewhere,  what  was  needed  was  a  solution  of 
the  difficidty  of  Adaptation  wliioh  should  help  the  lamo  dog  of 
Laraarckian  evolutionism  over  the  organio  style,  so  leaving  the  mind 
free  to  apply  the  evolutionary'  method  to  psychology,  and  to  what  Mr. 
%wnoer  has  mil  oalled  the  super-organio  sdenoeik  For  that  office^ 
Darwin  presented  himself  at  the  eiaot  right  m<mient — a  deeplj- 
leamed  and  weH-eqnipped  biological  scholar,  a  minute  specialist  aa 
compared  with  Spencer,  a  broad  generalist  as  compared  with  the 
botanists,  entomologists,  and  ornithologists  of  his  time.  He  filled  the 
gap.  As  regards  thinkers,  he  gave  thorn  a  key  which  helpefl  them  to 
understand  Organic  Evolution  ;  as  regards  the  world  at  large,  ho 
supplied  them  •wiih.  a  codex  wliich  convinced  them  at  once  of  its  his- 
torical tmtih. 

Herbot  Spmoer  is  a  jdiiKisopher  of  a  wider  range.  All  knowledge 
is  his  pRmnce.  A  belimr  in  Oiganio  Evolution  b^tre  Darwin  puV  • 
lished  his  epoch-making  work,  he  accepted  at  once  Darwin's  useful 
idea,  and  incorporated  it  as  a  minor  port  in  its  fitting  place  in  his  own 

system.  But  that  system  itself,  alike  in  its  conception  and  its  incep- 
tion, was  both  independent  of  and  anterior  to  Darvvin's  first  ]>r(ai<>ini('p- 
ment.  It  ocrtainlv  coveretl  a  vast  worhl  of  thoup;ht  wliicli  I»;in\in 
never  even  attempted  to  enter.  To  Herbert  Spencer,  Dan^in  was 
even  as  Eant,  Laplace,  and  LyeU— a  labourer  in  a  spemal  field  who 
produced  results  which  fell  at  once  into  their  proper  order  in  his  wider 
sjmfhesis.  As  sculptors,  they  carved  out  shapelj  stones,  from  which 
he,  as  architect,  built  his  majestic  fabric  The  total  philosophic  con* 
,  cept  of  Evolution  as  a  Tosmioal  Process — one  and  continuous,  from 
nebtila  to  mnv,  from  star  to  soul,  from  atom  to  sfV'iety — wp  owe  to 
Herbert  kSj^ent or  himself,  and  to  hitn  alone,  using  as  material  the  hnal 
results  of  innumerable  preceding  workers  and  thinkers. 
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In  tlie  Fortnightly  Review  for  October,  there  was  published  a 
short  paper  entitled,  "  Tho  Artificial  Factor  in  Man,"  in  which  thn 
view  was  advanced  tliat  the  inherent  possibilities  of  the  modem  human 
child  at  birth  could  diiier  in  no  material  req>ect  from  those  of  the  anoes- 
MdnUaitlieiiidcxftikeage  of  Un{ibBiLd£M^  ^Asd  dwdifiev^ 
<w  tetwwn  (Miied  miai  of  toHiay  aaad  thehilatBilaalithiom'yagft,  • 
hisanoeetar^mtpcwenled:  as*  an  aHifidal  -lwtov  dovvlaped'iiii  1^  : 
after  birth  by  example  and  precept,  by  the-  oomplioated  influences  of 
the  oivilised  body  into  which  he  was  born  a  member.  The-  conflict 
between  his  innate  PnliT'olithio  disposition  and  this  artificial  factor 
imposed  thereon,  was  suggested  as  a  new  phrasing  for  the  moml  con- 
flict, and  the  discordance  was  pointed  to  as  expressing  an  evolu- 
iiooazy  view  of  Sin.  This  article  received  a  certain  amoimt  of  notice 
mmious  quarters,  and  wmwhan  imi*  it  adequately  gainiaid.'  And 
aluQit  osmltBOMadj  fram  two  dircotioaa  oame  indtfpandeni  pandlel 
uttanaoea.  At  ib*  Ghnidi  Congress  practically  the  same  view  was 
expreaad  ill  a  more  orthodox  phrasing,  while  Professor  Ijloyd 
Morgan,  in  his  book  "Habit  and  Instinct,"  arrived  at  the  same 
conclusion  in  an  inductive  enquiry,  which  placed  the  proposition  on  a 
foundation  altogether  more  solid  than  the  d  priori  oonsideEations 
advanced  in  my  article.         •■  '  .  •         .  •• 

This  ooneeptioB  of  a  civiKswi  Bm  -as  oomposed.  of  ihosa  two  » 
fucton,  irill  lie  foimd,  if  it  is  aooepted  koA  its  oonasqiuiioss  foillowad  • 
up^ » isnailEaU J  fBivzaaGhmg  one.   And,  in  iinBpa|«vit  is  proposed 
to  lastats  oantsill  fnndamental  principles  of  morality,  in  these  new  ■ 
terms,  and  to  make  a  suggestion  that  arises  out  of  this  restatement. 

In  the  former  paper  it  was  suggested  that  morality  is  the  padding 
of  suggested  emotions  and  habits,  by  which  the  roimd  Palieolithio 
man  is  fitted  into  the  square  hole  of  the  civilised  state.  <  In  accordance 
with  which  view  we  must  needs  regard  social  oi^aaization  and  indivi-"^ 
dual  BnnHty  as  dotecmining  one  aaother.*  •  Indted,  if  the  leader  will 
onnindsrihe  matter,  the- whcde  fom  of  ihe  sooisl  argamsatien,  the  shape 
of  our  civiliBation,  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  tho  algebrai(  sura  of 
the  artificial  factors  of  its  constituent  indi%'idiial8 — a  fabric  of  ideas  ' 
and  hnbitH.    rivIlTfyition  is  not  material.    If,  in  a  night,  this  artifi- 
cial, this  iiajvaljMiblo  mental  factor  of  every  himian  beinp  in  the  world 
could      <lt>stroye<l,  the  day  thereafter  would  dawii,  indeed,  uj)ou  our  ' 
cities,  our  rail\^'ays,  our  mighty  weapons  of  warfare,  aud  on  our  fao-  ' 
tones  and  maehinery,  but  it  would  dawn  no  nmrs  iqmn  »  oiviliNd 
world.  And  oner  Ins  instead  a  grotesque  picture  of  Hie  saddenlj 
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iMurbario  people  wandering  out  into  ibe  streets,  in  thflir  nightgear, 

their  evening  dreaa^  or  what  not,  as  chance  may  have  left  them  at  the 
coming  of  the  change,  esarient  and  pugnadoiu,  turning  their  atten- 
tion to  Buch  recondite  weapons  as  a  modem  city  affords — all  for  the 
loss  of  a  few  ideas  and  a  subtle  trick  of  thinking. 

Now,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that,  in  accordance  with  this 
view,  there  is  no  morality  in  the  absolute.  It  is  relative  to  the  state, 
tlie  ciTilisation,  the  ooiponte  edstenoe  to  wluoh  the  man  beast  has  ' 
heoome  adapted  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  inherent  poesfliQities  of 
the  man  on  the  other.  And  the  data  of  morality  most  vary  with  the 
state,  the  social  environment  rather,  in  iriiioh  the  man  exists;  the 
alternative  judgments  of  right  and  wronp'  in  action,  that  is,  must 
vary.  Civilised  man,  speaking  roughly,  seems  to  have  progressed 
\  through  a  series  of  stages  from  the  merely  bestial  state  in  which  un- 
,  qualified  instinct  suiiieed,  to  his  present  condition ;  of  which  stages, 
gregarious  animalism,  tribal  savagery,  the  militantr  baibariam  and 
tbe  mflitattt  dvHised  stats  may  be  ti^ben  as  typioal.  Bejond  the 
nuUtsnt  oiviiissd  state,  many  people  antioipaie  a  non-<miHtani  oosmo- 
politan  civilisation  in  the  future,  a  condition  wfaidi  such  things  as 
the  rules  of  war  and  the  perfect  security  of  noU'-oonibaitants  away 
from  the  immediate  seat  of  war  foreshadow.  A  practical  local  antici- 
pation of  such  a  non-militant  civilisation  has  occurred  transitorily 
at  least  twice  in  the  world's  history  in  oertaiu  phases  of  the  Boman 
and  Chinese  empires. 
{  The  three  typical  stages :  tribal  savagery,  barbarism,  and  mHi- 
'  ',\  tant  drilisatini,  have  develqied  out  ol  eadi  other  in  a  regular 
order,  through  tiie  growth  and  development  of  the  common  body  of 
ideas.  It  doea  not  follow,  however,  that  the  individual  morality  of 
the  barbaric  man  is  simply  the  morality  of  the  tribal  savage  enlarged, 
and  that  of  the  civilised  man  simply  a  further  extension  of  the 
barbaric  phase.  We  have  also  to  consider  a  process  of  modification 
as  well  as  addition,  whereby,  it  may  be,  what  was  eminent  virtue  in 
Ihe  tribal  savage  may  uHimately  beoome  sin  in  the  drilissd  man. 

^e  proposition  may  perhapa  be  best  illustiated  by  our  glandng  at 
the  devdopmsnt  of  ssinal  mcnality,  a  topio  too  xarsly  diseassed  in  an 
unemotional  way.  In  the  mere  solitaiy  beast— soUtaij  after  the 
feline  fashion — ^there  is  practically  no  sexual  moraliiy,  but  only  a 
group  of  more  or  less  complex  and  interacting  instincts,  the  nott 
object  of  which — to  state  the  matter  witliont  prejudice  in  a  con- 
venient theological  dialect — is  to  direct  the  energies  of  tlie  individual 
towards  an  abundant  propagation  of  vigorous  offopring.  Now  the 
insttnoti  that  would  effsotually  seoore  this  object  while  man  waa  in  a 
quite  solitaiy  animal  phase,  must  needs  beoome  modified  direetly  be 
baa  begun  to  aggregate  into  herds  or  communities.  The  mere  aggre- 
gation, the  Isflilitles  lor  intercourse,  and  the  consequent  danger  of  ' 
wasting  energy  needed  in  the  hunting  and  warfare  of  the  oom- 
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mnm^,  the  injury  lb  ofibpring  wrought  bj  pxomiBonity,  ihe  iiumte 
aggreenveneiB  of  the  wtieB,  aind  the  paanon  of  jealoiuj  alike 
denumded  tiiat  a  oertain  nidimentoiy  idea  of  oontinenoe  (of  yrbanAi 
fhe  taboos  so  hateful  to  Ifr.  Grant  Allen  are  one  mode  of  expres- 
rion)  should  arise  before  even  the  tribal  community  could  exist 
— even  indeed  before  a  tlock  could  exist.  Habit,  the  trick  of 
imitation^  bad  to  come  to  the  help  of  instinct.  In  other  words,  so 
soon  as  we  step  from  solitary  animal  to  tribal  savage,  to  tribal  beast 
even,  the  propagation  and  surrival  of  the  indiyidual  ^rpe  beoomes 
compUoaied  hj  the  oooditioiiB  of  lorviTal  of  the  trihe.  Hie  aboii- 
dant  prapagatioik  of  vigoEOiia  ott^ning  ia  still,  howerer,  tiie  lole  end 
in  view ; — that  is,  indeed,  the  ultimate  condition  of  all  successful  and 
aggieaBLve  tribal  existence.  The  ideal  sexual  virtue  of  this  tribal 
phase  would  seem  to  be  found  in  a  sober  polygamy ;  and  among  the 
ancient  Ilohrows  and  the  modem  Zulus,  the  culminating  triumphs  of 
tribal  savagery,  we  find  this  condition.  The  tribal  barbarism  suc- 
ceeded the  tribal  savagery,  and  its  population  problem  did  not  greatly 
diflar  from  thai  of  the  pveoeding  oonditi<m.  The  entire  aanial  code 
of  the  trihal  hariwrinoi  <rftheHelirewi,  at  about  the  stage  of  aggrega- 
tun  into  on.  ampler  state,  xemains  completely  on  record.  With  the 
sanction  of  polygamy  removed,  it  is  the  basis  of  the  sexnal  moralitgr 
of  the  vigorous,  militant,  civilised  states  of  the  Europe  of  to-day. 
And  the  essential  feature  of  it  is  the  elaborate  prohibition  of  any 
waste  of  energy  along  the  sexual  line  of  escape.  "  Increase  and 
multiply  and  replenish  the  earth,"  is  the  spirit  of  it  all. 

The  xeplaoement  of  polygamy  by  monogamy  JOBxIat,  however,  a 
new  ^hase  in  hmnan  development,  the  imposition  of  a  new  resbio- 
tion,  the  ideal  ohsemmoe  of  wfaioh  ia  still  too  muok  for  common  men. 
Monogamy  is.  and' has' teen,  the  professed  mooraiE^  of  our  country, 
for  instance,  for  many  centuries,  but  one  may  doubt^Ils  virfuaT 
triumph  until  quite  recent  times.  It  marks  a  phase  when  a  Wolent 
death  has  become  sufficiently  remote  and  the  community  so  complex, 
that  the  importance  of  the  moral  and  even  the  intellectual  training 
of  offspring  had  come  to  weigh  against  ihe  importance  of  their  number 
and  physbd  effifliency.  Whatever  its  someos,  the  ovganio  eorol- 
laries  of  the  monogamio  idea  were  femimne  self -TCqieot  and 
a  better  education  (using  the  vrord  in  its  widest  sense)  of  the 
children.  The  emancipation  of  ivoman  indeed  has  no  meaning  lor 
anyone  but  the  individual  woman,  apart  from  the  ehildren's  welfare. 
And  the  monogamie  family,  with  an  entire  ])roliil)ition  of  -w-osted 
energy,  is  no  doubt  the  moral  ideal,  so  far  as  spx  is  (onremed,  of  the 
modem  militant  civilised  state.  States  and  nations  that  fall  away 
from  that  ideal  will  inevitabty  go  down  before  Statea  that  maintain 
it  in  Hb  int^prity.  SVanoe,  for  instanee^  wanes,  lor  the  ample 
reason  that  the  circle  of  idsas  of  the  common  French  household 
seven  mBRiage  and  ofbprinir. 
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Onr'statte  is  BuHtaat  and  aggmm^  and  -Kr.  Eiplu%  ia  Hi* 
poet.  But,  thcve  hwre  been  m  the  history  of  the  world,  and 
fhefe  may  oome  again,  phases  when  civilisation  is  static,  when 
there  is  no  pressure  of  antagonism  from  Tvithout  to  demand  an 
answering  internal  pressure  of  population,  and  correlated  with  the 
establishment  of  such  a  state,  conceptions  of  sexual  morality  neces- 
sarily alter.  This  has  obtained  in  certain  periods  of  Eoman  history, 
in  Penaa,  and  in  CShina.  Eor  aiiah  ^eaka  Oaav  Ehayyim.  Xn 
aU  iuflli  period!,  tliere  baa  heena  diafinet  dafvalflpnunt-of  oonoap- 
taona  trading  to  keep  the  total  population  at  an  unvazying  number 
from  generation  to  generation.  These  make  for  the  most  pnH  in  the 
direction  of  relaxing  the  reprobation  attaching  to  the  waste  of  energy, 
and,  further,  the  spirit  of  infanticide  raises  its  liead.  Tlie  moral 
condition  of  the  individual  in  what  wo  generalise  and  call  tlie 
"  Oriental  "  world,  is  the  more  or  less  j)erfeet  expression  of  a  general 
atelio  ooodiium.  "Wo  find  tbe  monogamic  respeol  for  wKMBaa  aa  iri2a  ^ 
and  moUiar  has  passed;  wa  find  tbe  bonooied  ooarteaan  and  a  T^aog- 
nition  of  inlantidde;  daltare  tends  to  aa  Mtbetio  inqpotanee;*^ 
religion  dimly  apprehending  a  vanished  (CiOfrtiliflt»  beoomee  perverted  ■ 
to  the  whims  of  the  Durtals  of  the  time,  renounces  the  world  and 
takes  refuge  in  monasticism.  "We  need  not  go  east  of  Suez  to  find 
this  moral  state,  for  it  grows  up  together  with  the  cosmopolitan  idea 
_,x  in  aU  great  cities.  Aud,Jiad  it  notbeen  for  the  development  of  war 
;  niaterial  and  couimoditieB  consequent  upon  soientffio  disoovery,  and 
the  pombQify  of  expansion  opened  by  the  geographical  explorer,  our 
own  oiviliflation  might  Teiry  poanUy  be  even  now  paanng  into  tbe 
atatic  condition.  Already,  in  the  days  of  Malthus,  the  static  ssKual 
morality  bad  found  an  imperfoot  but  suggestive  formulation.  And 
before  the  geographical  discoveries  of  Tudor  timee,  the  ataiio  oondi^ 
tion  seemed  imminent  throughout  Europe. 

Hitherto,  this  has  been  the  final  ])ha8e  of  all  civilisations,  the 
establishment  of  a  broad  area  oi  physical  security,  then  a  moral  dry 
rot  apreading  outwazd  from  the  oatiea,  the  losa  ol  eneigy  tbrou^ 
aesnial  Tioe,  and  then,  ainee  no  oi^iliBation  baa  ao  far  beooi  tmxvenal, 
pressure  from  without  and  ooU^iaeu  Bub,  in  the  case  of  a  nniTesaal 
dviUsation,  the  dry  xoi  would  involYe  no  eoUmae,  at  least  until 
disintegration  occurred. 

This  has  been  the  historv  of  sexual  morality  under  civilisation  so 
far.  But  it  is  not  an  organic  law.  Each  civilisation  is  unique  and 
has  its  own  imi(pie  possibilities.  A  civilisation  is  merely  an  aggre- 
'  gation  of  ideas,  and  prepotent  persons,  preachers,  writers,  innovators, 
may,  more  or  less,  oonaciously  mould  that  aggregate.  It  ia  no  in* 
OTiti^  foroe  which  ohangea  militant  into  alatio  dvnisationa.  'Aa 
much  as  anything  it  is  the  demoralisation  due  to  security ,-^a  dis- 
dganiiatidii  of  the  forces  of  moral  suggestion.  And,  hitherto,  moral 
ideaa  of  tital  import  have  been  presented  to  man  aa  ooaxiilated  with 
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nUgiooB  ocmoeptionB,  wUfa  wliiah  enor,  <nr  ilie'siiflpioioii  of  mor,  of  a 

more  or  less  obnous  deecription  was  interwoven.  Sexual  moralitj' 
has  been  shattered  by  the  downfall  of  the  creeds.  Nowada3r8,  for 
instance,  wo  arc  told  that  this  practice  is  to  bo  reprobated  and  that 
commended,  because  it  is  God's  will.  Men  may  doubt  God,  men  may 
doubt  his  interpreter,  and  so,  unhappily,  vice  takes  refuge  under  the 
oonsoienoe  olaiue.  The  oonvontioaal  oonoeption  of  marriage  is  still  a 
o0NiBoiiiaL  But  Hie  very  liana  of  a  aoimd  moialily  in  aiuh  a 
ataie  aa  oova  ia  aonly  not  a  aaoninent^  hak  the  monogamio  hxalj. 
Konalitj  is  made  Ibr  man,  and  not  man  for  morality,  and 
essential  fact  ot  monogamio  marriage  is  not  the  marrinpro  sorvioe 
and  a  joint  honeymoon,  as  the  modem  Young  Tiudy  has  been 
very  foolishly  taught,  but  the  birth  and  education  of  children. 
People  shrink  from  rationalising  these  questions,  grow  shume-fac*Ki 
and  angry.  But  upon  the  consistent  presentation  of  sexual  morality 
aa  eziatbg  antifdy  for  tiie  take  of  offspring  and  of  the  general  atook 
of  energy,  the  oontiniiation  of  the  present  progxeaa  td  our  dvillaatiQii 
moat  assuredly  depends.  At  present  tine  matter  ia  neither  treated 
with  conaiatenqj  nor  luddity  in  our  Htantnze,  cr  in  oar  other  Tehiolea ' 
of  moral  suggestion. 

And  along  another  line,  too,  the  existing  conceptions  of  morality 
are  vague  and  unsystematic,  and  that  is  along  the  line  of  property. 
When  all  personal  property  was  portable,  "  Thou  shalt  not  steal,'* 
snatch  and  bolt,  reiterated  imtil  it  beeame  a  hahit  of  mind,  was  possibly 
asofAcfentmoialeduoation  in  thta  reapeot,  auffioient  to  render  possiUe 
the  wholeaome  oorporate  ecdatnioe  of  man.  But  the  mere  faot  of 
the  irresponsible  useless  millionaire  wandering  waatefully  at  huge, 
points  dearly  to  a  defect  in  owe  o^M^ng  atnutnre  of  moral  concep- 
tions. And  indeed,  the  Hebrew  prophets,  with  their  repeated 
denunciation  of  such  as  grind  the  faces  of  the  poor,  admit  the  early 
failure  of  their  barbaric  code  so  far  as  property  wa.s  affected  by  it. 
To  many  people  nowadays,  however,  people  chiefly  of  the  propertied 
daases,  the  **  Bighte  of  Property,"  the  principle  of  **  findings,  keep- 
ings," without  analyda  of  ownenfaip,  is  more  aaoed  than  any  aaoia- 
meni  And  this  giowth  of  inreeponsible  property,  together  with  the 
abortion  of  the  monogamic  £ijkii^  and  the  enfeebled  reprobation  of 
sterile  and  sterilizing  in'lulgcnce?,  is  one  of  the  common  features  of 
all  civilisations  passing  from  the  militant  to  the  static  state  of  dvili- 
sation. 

Now,  if  what  is  here  laid  down  is  valid,  it  follows  that  the  future  of 
our  dTiliwtioii  depends  upon  the  poadbilily  of  oonstruotiDg  a  rational 
code  of  flmn^t^  to  meet  the  oomplex  requirements  of  modem  life, 
and  of  effidently  orgamaing  the  f oroea  of  moral  anggeation  to  reader 

it  operative. 

We  have  been  discussing  moral  ideas  simply  from  the  point  of 
Tiew  of  function,  of  their  part  in  the  operatiima  and  destiny  of  the 
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civilised  body,  and  without  any  reference  to  the  mental  prooesset 
by  which  they  have  arisen.  Their  development  is  inseparably  inter- 
woven, on  the  one  hand  with  the  development  of  theological  ideas, 
.  <  and  on  the  otlior  with  political  institutions.  To  trace  that  develop- 
'  ment  in  detail,  the  reader  must  go  to  tliose  who  have  a  more 
intiznate  knowledge  of  anthropology  than  I  have.  The  idea  vhioh 
pervades  this  paper,  although  it  has  not  been  diatinofly  fonnnlated 
80  fur,  the  idea  that  a  moral  theory  should  ha  diidiM»ed  frmn  nn  iiieal 
Booial  state,  has,  however,  played  its  part  Christisnify,  for  instance, 
aiose  yfbm,  the  militant  diilisalion  of  Borne,  snryiving  its  rivals  and 
its  circumafljncent  barbarism,  became  for  a  time  a  non -militant  state 
of  physical  security.  And  the  Founder  of  Cliristianity  would  cer- 
tainly seem  to  have  derived  the  chief  lines  of  his  teaching  from  an 
ultra-civilised  conception  of  universal  human  brotherhood.  Christi- 
anity has  been  the  nominal  religion  ol  nuUtsnt  haihaiism  and  mili- 
tsat  oiviliHtion,  but  everywhere  Articles  AJULVUL.  and  XXXVAJJL 
must  needs  oome  in  as  a  oodioil  to  Hie  testament  of  the  Fkinoe  of 
Peace.  "  It  is  lawful  lor  CSizistian  men,  at  the  commandment  of  the 
Magistrate,  to  wear  weapons  and  serve  in  the  wars,"  is  a  very 
oourafTPous  gloss  on  Christ's  "  Tliou  shalt  not  kill "  ;  and  "  The 
Biches  and  Goods  of  Christians  are  not  (  omraon,"  -fVrticle  XXXVIII. 
further  explains — whatever  you  may  have  happened  to  imderstand 
from  Him. 

MoreoTer,  in  Soctalism^  we  have  a  vcogr  ffimplifrfT  thflrrj  of  jpoisl 
•  otgpMiiation,  neoesMUfily  involving  a  ***Hflinfl  fif  "*riTy^* 

And  the  question  for  which  this  paper  has  been  written,  with 

which  it  may  end,  is  this.  Are  we  not,  at  the  present  time,  on  a 
level  of  intellectual  and  moral  attainment  sufficientlv  high  to  permit  of 
the  fonnulatioii  of  a  moral  code,  without  irrelevant  reference,  upon 
which  educated  people  can  agree?  'The  npprirntuH  of  moral  sugymtion, 
the  people  who  write,  preach,  and  teach  that  is,  needs  only  too  evi- 
dently the  disoipHne  of  a  common  ideaL  One  sees  the  favourite 
writer,  alert  for  the  coming  of  the  boom;  the  eminmit  preadier, 
fsoing  bishqnio-ward,  with  one  eye  on  the  Ghovemment  and  the  other 
on  the  reporters;  the  dutingaished  teacher  before  the  camera;  the 
dexterous  politician,  imconsoious  as  to  the  sources,  hut  precise  as  to 
the  direction,  of  that  wind  of  popidar  feeling  that  shall  presently  bear 
liim  to  power,  lint  a  definite  stress  of  effort  to  detenniiie  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  public  ideals  is  wanting.  And  yet  one  may  dream  of 
an  intownal,  unselfish,  unanthonsed  body  of  workers,  a  real  and  eon* 
sdous  apparatus  of.eduaation  and  moral  suggestion,  held  together  by 
a  common  fsith  and  a  common  sentiment,  and  shaping  tiie  minds  and 
ads  and  destinies  of  men. 

H.  a.  Wblls. 
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The  time  of  Miss  Maria  llolroj'd,  (p(at.  twelve,  was  "  muoh  taken  up 
with  danoiiig,  iiiubic,  geography,  and  work."  History  is  here  role- 
gated  to  tlie  obecurity  of  the  et  cetera^  but  iu  1786  we  learn  that  she  read 
8utti^$  Mgmoirt  and  Pluianh't  Lhet»  Oanoui  iwding,  the  Mamoin 
at  laaaty  lor  a  ohild  of  loiiiteea,  yet  at  {ha  monMiit  the  only  tnw  and 
interesting  way  of  learning  histoij.  The  duKMiidien,  Erouaaxt,  biave 
Holinehed,  who  fired  Elizabethan  aidoar»  vero  deep  in  dust,  and 
even  dear  delightful  Mrs.  Markham  wm  as  yet  unborn.  The  Muse  of 
History  was  awake,  the  destined  one  had  come,  but  it  was  not  the 
ringing  gallop  of  a  princely  charger  that  had  roused  lier  from  her 
slumber.  It  was  the  pedestrian  trot  of  a  stout  little  man,  an  excellent 
fiiend,  a  ridioidous  lover,  rather  absurd  than  magnifioent  even  in  his 
fed  ooat,  even  on  the  oanvaa  of  Sir  Joahoa;  yet  lor  all  that  a  giant 
of  Tinawiing,  a  king  of  literatore^  It  ia  aa  tiie  friend  d  Gibhon  that 
Jnhn  Baker  Holroyd,  first  liord  Sheffield,  is  remembered,  and  aa  the 
friend  of  (iibLon  that  his  daughter  Maria  was  known  to  the  end  of 
her  verj'  long  life.  Yet  those  snap-shots  of  the  historian — may  his 
shade  forgive  the  expression  I  —  which  one  expects  to  find  and  finds  in 
the  Holroyd  Letters,  are  by  no  means  the  sum  of  their  interest.  The 
book  adds  one  to  the  number  of  those  which  clothe  the  dry  bones  of 
luibBy  ivith  fle>b»  and  thereby  not  only  make  it  moce  atiiaotiTe»  bot 
more  eomprehenaible.  In  eet  memoixa  such  aa  have  long  abounded 
in  Eranoe,  we  are  poor,  but  we  are  rich  in  doonmenta,  leaaes,  acooontBr 
regieten,  dry  in  appearance  yet  full  of  vital  etulE.  Rich  too,  it  seems, 
in  familiar  letters,  put  away  among  family  remnants  and  relics  in  days 
before  the  letter  had  fallen  from  its  high  expensive  place  to  become 
a  mere  penny  nuisance.  In  the  hands  of  the  professed  letter-wTitere, 
Wortley-Montague,  Pope,  Horace  Walpole — that  jHtpiei  -mdche  man — 
ol  the  literary  people  in  general,  it  became  an  oooasional  artidle,  such 
aainthe  proeont  day  would  be  written  with  mucihleBB  literary  care  and 
mnoh  more  pemnal  detail  for  puUioation  in  an  evening  newspaper. 
So  it  has  a  value  of  its  own,  it  is  a  complete  artistic  organism.  But 
the  genuine  familiar  letter  is  a  fragment  torn  from  the  stuff  of  life. 
The  oorrespondence  of  one  great  writer  exemplifies  the  two  kinds. 
Swift's  letters  to  his  literary  friends  are  clever  enough,  but  by  no 
means  abundantly  characteristic.  His  Journal  to  Esther  Johnson  is 
the  man,  is  life.  But  it  is  not  commonly  the  pens  of  giants  that 
have  left  na  things  Taluable  and  delightful  in  this  manner.  More 

(1)  Tk«  Girlhood  of  Maria  Jn$pka  S«lr9]fd{Lady  Stantry  of  Alderley),  ai  Md  in  IttUn 
.^mlktmdndyear$  tigOffromlWutlit,  (Loagmaaab  GtMa sad  Co.) 
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ofteE  an  fhe J  qmllt  held  6T6Z1  a  UtHe  labofrioiuly,  between  delioate 

fingers.  The  delicate  fingers,  the  quick  miiiifltcruig  brain,  are  pre- 
aentiy  diut  and  oblivion  under  the  pompous  marble  which  flaunts  the 
conventional  virtues  of  a  "  conjux  dilectissima  "  before  the  indifTorent 
eyes  of  succeeding  generations.  Meanwhile,  possibly  not  a  hundred 
yards  away,  the  yellowing  papers  Ho  under  their  garret  dust,  to  all 
appearance  dead,  but  in  reality  treasuring  within  themselves  a  kind  of 
hidden  fiame  or  magical  eaemoe  of  lifob  At  length  a  hand  nnooTefa 
them  and  dieir  magio  worka.  Eaant  anna  of  loigotten  aommen  ahine 
on  the  altered  gardens,  the  Manor  walls  aaBume  unwonted  aMpe<A»  and 
echo  to  loDg-huabed  80iindfl»  the  dead  oome  trooping  horn  their  neigh- 
bouring graves  to  act  once  more  imder  our  living  eyes  the  "  strange 
eventful  history,"  So  if  we  elioose  may  we  catch  glimpses  of  the 
great  important  forgotten  crowd  of  individual  lives,  in  their  loves  and 
hates,  their  efforts,  triumphs,  defeats,  jiartly  determining  the  direction 
of  the  main  currents  of  human  development^  partly  swept  away  upon 
them  towazda  unforoooon  iaanea. 

Among  the  dear  dead  women  "  whom  this  century  han  mm  revive, 
there  are  none  that  wear  aooh  a  grace  aa  those  who  flowered  during  tlie- 
dvil  war.  Dorothy  Osborne  is  the  queen  of  lovers,  Maiy  Yemay  the 
queen  of  wives.  Beside  these  Maria  llolroyd's  is  not  a  personality 
to  be  set,  but  she  had  like  them  the  advantage — and  for  a  letter- 
^\Titer  it  is  an  advantage — of  living  in  stirring  times.  "We  have  it  on 
Gibbon's  autliority  tliat  she  was  extraordinarily'  clever,  and  she  got 
the  Idnd  of  good  oduoatifln  whioh  aooh  a  girl  will  get  by  the  mere 
£Mst  of  living  in  a  home  to  which  a  distinguished  lather  bi^iigadistin- 
goiahed  guesta.  Lord  Shafficld  was  «  poUtioian,  a  writer,  and  an 
authority  on  economicaand  agriculture.  Hiaeatate  in  Sussex,  ShefTield 
Place,  was  r^arded  as  a  model  of  what  is  now  called  high  farming. 
There  was  a  time  when  the  little  ^klaria  wished  "  Fanner  Slieffidd  " 
some  more  romantic  vein  ;  but  tiie  thirteen-year-old  chili I's  pride  in 
her  father  peeps  agreeably  through  the  thin  veil  of  her  complaints. 

"Mr.  Corry  and  Mr.  Tiirl<  ti>n,  tho  very  warm  adniiroi-s  of  thi^  Autlior  (my 
Papa),  aro  to  bo  here  on  i  riduy  uext.  We  have  no  hoiicH  that  he  will  now  ever 
be  better  than  an  Anfhor.  Bhemnatlieonel  wishlie  vas  apoet;  it  woiililbe 
pleasanter  to  ine  when  I  8})eak  to  hiiii  that  ho  should  utt«r  8omo  sublime  verses, 
than  let  it  appear  he  was  attending  only  to  tho  Herring  Fishery  or  the  Woollen 
Manufacture.  I  am  occasionally  employed  to  read  some  horrid  and  almost 
iUa^Ue  maauicriptH  on  these  eubjects ;  dour  Mama  does  not  doat  upon  these 
pursuits  more  than  Lmiisa  nr  T;  T,<nn>:i  calls  it  '  n;is(y  cominerre.'  ....  Mr. 
Tarletou  says  that  some  great  Frenchman,  talking  of  i'apa'e  work,  said,  '  11  he 
should  live  to  sss  a  Eiendi  noUemsa  write  thus  on  eomamos.  he  should  be 
quite  content  and  sstisfisd.* 

The  pleasiure,  however,  of  "fuming  lidea"  on  her  pony  "in 
ploughed  fields  and  dirty  lanes,"  at  the  Author'a  aide,  jdainly  reoon- 
oiled  her  before  long  to  the  prosaao  nature,  of  Ua  atudiea.  In 
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the  Anfhor  wtm  defioieat  in  style,  Init  wlieflier 
hflraditary  or  not,  Maria's  literary  faooKy  -was  certainly  bom  wifli 
hsif.  .Btfore  she  was  in  her  teens  she  WM  not  merely  inditing  Idle 
adventures  of  the  "  Duchesse  de  C." — imprisoned  by  a  barbarous 
husband  and  "imcertain  of  hor  fate  for  nine  years  " — but  what  was 
more  important  and  agreeable,  oxchanpiug  lively  letters  with  an 
aunt,  known  in  the  family  as  "  iSerona."  I  quote  the  following 
lettejr,  written  lAmi  die  ^ras  fifteen  yean  old,  as  a  pretty  example  ol 
.lier  rtjrle  and  of  her  nlatuma  wHk  bar  snnt,  and  alao  a»  giving  an 
«xaot  aoeoont  <d  how  a  well  bronght-iip  little  Mifis  in  the  schoolroom 
spent  her  day  in  the  year  of  grace,  1786.  Alas,  that  even  this  tiny 
Human  Dooimaent  shoidd  strike  at  an  illusion !  It  will  be  seen  that 
those  walks  before  breakfast,  the  tradition  of  which  has  remained 
with  some  of  us  as  evidencing  the  volcanic  energy  of  our  grand- 
mothers, are  here  shorn  of  half  their  glory  by  the  simple  statement 
that  break&st  was  at  ten. 

"  May  I  entreat  you,  my  dear  Serena,  to  intercede  for  me  with  my  Aunt ;  it 
is  true  I  do  sot  d«aenre  fotgivenaoB,  and  mj  nasons  for  not  wziting  are  pretty 
,iiesr  tiie  same  as  Madame  de  S^vigni'a.  '  La  raison  pourquoi  je  u*ai  pas  dorit, 
0*e8t  que  j'ai  eu  lo  terns  do  vous  ecriro,  j'aimo  boaucoup  4  vous  ficrire,  et  je  sai.H 
llien  qu'il  y  a  luugtemps  que  je  devois  vous  Ecriro.'  Some  siich  words  she  says 
to  IC.  de  OoalsDgee ;  but  I  forget  whersw  This  is  socaotly  my  ease.  As  I  hear 
foom  her  thronq-h  ^fama  evory  week,  she  cannot  acfuso  me  of  indifiFprenco 
toweids  her  ;  for  my  port  I  ahall  not  dare  to  write  to  her  till  I  hear  from  you* 
....  As  I  Hatter  myself  you  (tJirough  my  Aunt)  have  some  little  regard  for 
me,  I  will  gfive  an  account  of  one  day,  and  then  you  will  see  evory  day.  I  get 
up  at  S ;  I  walk  from  9  to  1 0 ;  \vn  thon  breakf a.st ;  aVwjut  11,1  play  on  the 
harpsichord,  or  I  draw ;  1,  I  translate ;  and  2,  walk  out  again ;  3,  I  generally 
lead;  and  4,  we  go  to  dine,  efter  dinner  we  play  at  hsoVgammon ;  wedrinktea 
at  7 ;  and  I  work  or  i>Iay  on  the  pisao  till  10,  when  we  hare  our  little  Ut  of 
■upper,  and  11,  we  go  to  bed." 

The  letters  of  Serena  herself  introduce  us  to  a  charming  personality. 
Certain  ladies  de8CTiV)o  her  to  her  little  niece  as  "  very  sprightly  and 
polite,"  and  one  feels  this  "  polite  "  to  have  been  true  in  its  widest 
old-fashioned  sense.  Not  only  is  Serena  a  good  woman,  with  that 
gtit  so  indi^ensaUe  to  women  as  the  yean  go  on,  "  aheait  atleisuze 
from  itself,"  bat  she  is  a  good  woman  of  the  world.  Of  LadyShsffioId 
as  a  mother  we  do  not  hear  much,  bat  with  sudi  a  Maiden  Aunt  at 
her  elbow,  Maria  had  less  excuse  than  most  girls  for  social  faidts  and 
follies.  These  real  old  maids  of  the  latter  eighteenth  century  play  so 
plf'iisant  and  important  a  part,  that  the  convent  ioiml  Old  Maid  of  its 
Literature  is  inexcusable;  unless  indeed  sonic  anthropolDgist  should 
provide  her  with  a  pedigree  as  respectable  in  its  autiiiuity  as  that  ot 
the  conventional  Mother-in-law.  Sarena  was  aoqnaintod  with  a  oelo- 
hnated  old  maid ;  Mrs.  Hannah  More.  Justly  celebrated,  if  only 
beeanse  she  was  the  first  to  recognise,  at  any  rate  to  recognise 
effeetoally,  something  beyond  the  obTuras  duty  of  the  rich  to  the  poor; 
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the  duly  of  the  eduoated  to  the  ignonuit  Serana  does  not  horeTgive 

vs  a  portrait  ci  the  brave  little  lady  as  she  once  saw  her  at  work 
among  tlie  savage  miniog  population  of  the  Forest  of  Dean.  But 
Uannah  Mere's  institution  of  the  Sunday  School  had  taken  root  in 
Bath,  and  Serena  \\Tites  enthusiastically  concerning  it.  It  is  easy  to 
smile  at  Miss  Holroyd  looking  forward  to  the  reformation  of  morals 
as  the  natural  oonsequeuoe  of  Sunday  Sohools ;  hut  this  was  the  age 
of  BuuuMW,  and  the  Panaoaas  of  gnat  philotophen  were  sQlier 
headea  being  move  fangoinaxy  than  tboee  of  the  Batti  old  maid. 
Maxia  was  destined  to  see  partly  with  her  own  ejee,  partly  through 
those  of  her  friends,  the  working  out  oi  the  millninniwm,  as  deaigned 
by  Rousseau  and  Condorcet. 

Meantime  she  grew  up  a  lively,  energetic  girl,  with  a  brain  of  the 
kind  whicli  seems  to  work  effectually  in  pretty  nearly  every  direction. 
Music,  needle- work,  botany,  reading,  all  are  to  her  taste,  and  a  scamper 
on  horaeback,  a  ball  or  a  nmt  as  mndli  aa  anj  of  them.  A  high- 
spiiited  young  lady,  high-pxinoi^ed  too^  paenonatelj  attached  to  those 
she  once  loves,  and  to  them  humble,  almost  docile.  But  evidently 
lacking  in  good  temper,  and  peifaaps  too  satirioal,  talkative,  positive, 
to  bo  universally  attractive  ;  especially  ot  a  period  when  Sensibility 
and  a  liability  to  swoon  were  beginning  to  be  considered  the  crowning 
graces  of  Woman.  One  gathers  from  her  portraits  and  little  points  in 
the  correspondence,  that  she  had  a  good  figure  and  a  face  neither 
handscmie  nor  plain,  but  dark,  bright^yed,  ftniwifttdl.  It  was  in  tibe 
year  1789,  at  what  donbtleas  appeared  to  her  oontemporariea  the 
serioiiily  mature  age  of  eighteen,  tiiat  she  was  launohed  on  the  world 
of  London  society.  Lord  Sheffield's  house  in  Downing  Street  waa 
bought  by  Government  before  the  close  of  the  centiury,  and  became 
part  of  the  old  Foreign  Office.  One  of  Maria's  descendants  remembrrs 
how  more  than  fifty  years  later  she  ^'isited  him  there,  and  recalled  llie 
bright  hours  of  her  girlhood  which  had  been  spent  in  the  room  which 
he  was  then  officially  occupying. 

Of  her  .presentation  nothing  is  told,  but  here  is  a  sketch  of  a  Ooort 
ball  two  years  later.  The  ball  waa  given  on  the  same  day  as  the 
Drawing-room. 

**  We  went  to  the  ImUzoohi  a  litUe  after  eight,  tm  the  Queen  hed  oiderad  the 

ball  to  l)op:in  at  hatt-paet«ght  on  account  of  Satunlay  night.    Wo  pit  a  very 

oomfortiiblo  0oat  oppoaite  tiie  King  and  Uueen  Princess  Mary  made  her 

first  nppeanmoe  at  Oourt,  and  is  leally  very  handsome.  I  believe  you  saw  her 
at  tho  Abbey.  Prince  William  of  Olouoeator,  who  the  newspapers  are  00 
obliging  as  to  compliment  with  tho  nppollatioii  of  a  •  modest  youth,'  dancod  his 
first  minuet  at  Court.  .  .  .  Tho  Duke  of  Clarence  was  so  lively  that  ho  would 
ontatnly  have  daaoed  as  steady  a  mianet  on  a  qnartar-deok  in  a  storm,  and 
when  he  turned  his  ba>  k  to  the  King  he  put  out  his  tongue  quite  to  the  bottom 
cf  his  chin,  to  tho  great  diamay  and  astonishment  of  tlie  TMnw'ss  Mary,  his 
partner.  1  must  say,  in  excuse,  that  he,  with  his  I'upa,  hud  been  drinking  tho 
heatths  of  all  the  familyi  and  he  Mid  he  never  saw  the  Sng  ao  good-humoured 
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and  agreeable  in  his  life.  The  Prinoe  of  Wales  danced  the  most  graceful  minuet 
powiWOi  snd  ynB  most  nugnifiMBlly  dnMsed.  .  •  .  ** 

To  this  little  conitxly  Miss  Burney  provides  the  first  scene,  showing 
how  Priuce  William,  lia\iug  already  made  hia  papa  so  "  good- 
hmnoond  ftnd  ogreeaUe,"  hutit  bomb-liks  into  the  glorified  hoiufr- 
keeper's  foom  at  St  James's  Pkdaoe,  wliere  liie  and  the  Sohwdlenberg 
and  two  gentlemen  in  attendance  \rare  disoussing  their  sober  dinner, 
and  did  there  psiform  a  faroe  of  the  roorinrr,  servant-kicking  kind ; 
and  while  making  himself  most  outrageously  drunk,  did  often  and 
solenmly  protest  his  promise  to  keep  himself  "  sober  for  Mary — to 
dance  with  Mary."  And  the  Schwelleuber^^  speaks  the  epilogue.  "Yell, 
bin  you  rauoh  amused  ?  Dat  Prince  William,  oJers  de  Duke  de 
jClarence,  bin  raelly  ver  merry — oders  vat  you  call  tipsy." 

At  this  date,  June,  1791,  tiie  Sheffields  irere  contemplating  a  yimt 
to  Gibbon  at  Lansanne.  The  tide  of  BoTolntion  was  daily  rinng  in 
I^nee,  and  though  no  one  guessed  in  how  short  a  time  Switzerland 
itself  would  be  overflowed,  their  friends  feared  for  their  safeij  npon 
the  jonmey.  Maria,  all  impatience  to  go,  writss  to  Serena 

"  Fapa  is  quite  undecided.  He  talks  of  Staying  a  week  kngar,  but  I  pan 

faitlj  on  Mr.  Polham,  who  encourages  us  to  go  On  and  prosper.  Once  more,  do 
not  bo  diaagreoable.  Mama  is  as  eager  to  go  as  poflaible,  and  has  not  a  fear 
bebnging  to  her.  Miss  FirQi  thinks  she  already  sees  us  all  adoniivg  tin 

Lanthoms— if  I  may  judge  by  the  effroi  painted  in  lior  countenance.  The 
Neaves  were  in  and  about  Paris  during  all  the  truubk'^omo  time  ci  ths 
destruction  of  the  Bastille,  &c.,  and  wore  never  the  Ica«t  incommodod." 

The  more  courageous  counsels  prevail,  and  in  spite  of  the  news  of  the 
fliglit  to  Vareiines,  which  arrives  just  as  tho  v  ar<^  leaving  England,  they 
start  on  their  joiuney.  At  Dieppe  they  buy  national  cockades,  "  because 
the  People  had  leave  to  whip  all  the  ladies  who  had  not  one."  In  Paris 
howsfsr  Heria  notes  that  ladies  do  not  wear  oookades.  So  they  drive 
on  tfaroogh  the  prstty  Norman  landscape,  in  the  flush  of  early  summer, 
till  they  cmne  to  the  piled  mediaeval  splendours  d  Bouen,  and  see 
them  sfemigely  flet^ed  with  Revolutionary  banners,  and  those  pleasant 
peaceable  inscriptions  whose  sinister  hid  meanings  have  not  yet  come 
to  light.  So  on,  iimnolnsted  because  of  their  evident  Euglishness, 
by  the  wnding  r»"fu  lies  nf  the  Seine  to  Louviers.  There  the  wheels 
of  the  new  ludubtrial  Era  are  already  full  spin,  and  a  great  woollen 
mannfftotmer  does  them  the  honoon  of  the  place.  From  Louviers, 
by  a  tranrition  the  full  fane  of  whidi  does  not,  cannot,  strike  the 
young  chronicler,  they  paes  to  the  Ghftteau  of  a  great  noble.  Such 
great  nobles,  such  great  establishments,  had  been  scattered  l^rDadcast 
over  France  for  centuries,  till  they  had  come  to  seem  part  of  the 
order  of  nature.  Their  glory  was  dimmed,  it  is  true,  yet  who  could 
liave  foretold  that  in  eighteen  months  from  that  time  they  would  ail 
have  been  totally  and  for  ever  swept  out  of  existence  ? 
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"  "We  arc  told  at  Ronon  that  thn  Chiltoau  de  Navarre  was  tlio  most  mafrnificent 
placo  in  Franco,  and  that  tho  Prince  do  Bouillon  was  remarkably  fond  of  the 
English,  and  vould  bo  very  ready  to  let  us  see  it.  We  thought  it  a  desirable 
thing  to  see  aPrendh  oouiitrv  hou8o  inhabited;  but  did  not  know  to  what  a 
degree  hospitality  was  carried  in  liis  ChStoau.  Wr>  nrrivod  here  at  m^ht  o'cUx  k 
last  night,  and  sent  in  to  know  if  it  was  pernti*  to  see  the  house.  We  were 
■mumnoed  to  tlw  Doke,  ud  he  came  out  to  ns,  and  in«rted  on  onr  oomingr  in> 
though  wo  wonU  ]isv«  modo  our  retreat  On  finding  hie  was  in  his  Salon  with  a 
gix>at  doal  of  company.  Fif^iin?  to  yoursolf  thf^  disiimy  wo  wore  in  at  being  shown 
into  tho  room,  introduced  to  Madame  do  liuuiUon,  and  obliged  to  figure  across 
wi&  emylwdy  standing  up,  and  in  oar  travelling  dresses.  The  Duke  is  a  fine, 
venerable,  old  man,  who,  for  his  sins,  has  been  married  two  yean  to  a  \cry 
pretty  young  woman,  who  is  now  only  sixteen.  It  is  January  and  ICay  to  the 
life.   Her  mothw  lives  in  the  house  and  takes  the  lead. 

■  Till'  Duko  insistod  on  our  staying  all  night ;  he  lives  in  a  princdy  style — 
indeinl,  he  is  a  TriiK  f  ;  but  that  is  not  always  tho  nile.  Thp  ForC-t  d'Kvroux, 
dose  to  his  house,  belongs  to  him,  and  contains  bO,000  acres,  and  is  the  finest 
wood  I  have  seen  yet;  we  drove  about  in  it  to-day  for  three  honn.  There  waa, 
before  the  Bevolution,  great  plenty  of  game  of  all  kinds,  which,  ainoe  the  nation 
has  bcoomo  free,  have  boon  all  destroyed  by  thr>  common  people. 

"  Even  the  swans  upon  the  water  before  tho  house-  have  been  killed ;  much 
wood  in  fhe  foireot  eut  down,  and  a  great  many  trees  have  the  bark  ont  immd, 
out  r.f  pure  malice,  and  are  entirely  dead.  .  .  .  lie  has  but  one  son.  and  ho  is 
an  imbecile.  .  .  .  The  Duke  is  .  .  .  universally  beloved  all  round  tho  country*. 
•  .  .  We  dined  at  four  o'clock;  twenty-throe  people  at  dinner,  twenty-four 
footmen,  and  tan  men  cooks.  Servants  take  veila,  and  have  no  wages." 

On  Jiily  Ith  thoy  "  left  Navarre  at  9  o'clock,  dined  at  Mantes, 
drank  tea  at  St.  Germaius,  and  arrived  at  I'aris  at  9."  They. met 
Ur.  PeDiam  "in  the  stxeet,  jtut  oome  from  the  plaj,"  and  were 
«<  magnifloentiy  lodged  in  ^  Hdtel  de  I'lJmvenit^,  Eaulxraxg  St. 
Qenoaina." 

"  Mr.  Dundos,  a  son  of  Sir  F.  Dundas,  is  with  Mr.  Felham ;  they  HUppod  with 
US  last  night  They  saw  the  ffing  enter  Paris;  it  waa  a  perfect  triomph.  *  .  . 

You  never  saw  anything  like  the  joy  that  all  the  conunon  p(H)plo  wo  have  spoko 
to  express  at  the  King's  being  taken.  Papa  asked  one  of  the  girls  at  the  Inn 
where  we  dined  yesterday,  where  the  King  was,  and  what  they  had  done  to 
him  t  hy  way  of  seeing  what  she  would  tkiy.  She  said,  *0h/  Mon  Dicu,  on  Va 
lien  enferm^,  U  nVchappera  plus  ! '  with  such  pleasure  you  cannot  think.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Anderson,  for  whom  Mr.  Ck)lquhouu  gave  us  a  letter,  tells  us  Paris  is  divided 
into  four  parties — 'VAristoerate  Enrag§,*  for  passive  obedience  to  a  deepoiio 
monardi;  *  L'Aristocrate,'  for  a  King  with  limited  authority ;  '  Le  Ddmocrate, 
for  the  present  constitution  ;  and  '  Le  Di'mocrate  Enrapf ,'  for  a  Republic.  .  .  . 
Sir  Oodfrey  Webster  left  i'aris  in  u  violent  hurry  at  lost,  though  he  had  intended 
to  stay  some  time  longer.  He  and  Vx.  Wyndham  had  been  compleat  husbands 
all  tho  time— in  English,  very  pei  voEso  ;  what  cause  they  had  I  caniKit  })rotend 
to  say,  but  Mr.  Felham  says  they  were  perfectly  disagreeable  tho  whole  time." 

Now,  SB  in  the  pkt  of  gieatlustorio  plaje,  there  is  oommonly  inter- 
woven a  tinsel  thread  o|  feminine  interest,"  so  the  Sheffields* 
visit  to  tho  Ccmtinent  has  its  amusing  little  nnder-plot,  in  which 
"  that  jeweL  of  a  man,"  Tom  Pelham,  pkys  a  piquant  part   He  has 
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alreadj  ffitted  soroeB  fhe  atage  in  Downing  Street  in  the  oihanetar  of 
Lady  Wetwter's  beau.  Lady  Webitor  Iwmg  none  other  Hian  theafter- 
murds  celebrated  Lady  Holland.  It  will  be  obeenred  that  Mr.  Pelhani 

has  unaceountablj  displeased  foo  hoabands.  It  must  have  been  more 
difficult  to  i)lease  two  ladies ;  and  somehow  the  fascinating  Tom  has 
been  temporarily  left  in  the  lurc-h.  Ho  seeks  consolation  in  mftlring 
himself  "  the  most  aj^rooahle  man  "  Miss  Maria  "  ever  sjiw." 

In  these  letters  from  I'uris  there  is  so  much  of  interest  that  it  is 
diffioolt  to  quote  horn  them.  Bvt  here  ia  Karia's  description  of  the. 
Apotheoflia  of  Yoltaiie,  in  whioh  the  Shefflelds  iuny  almost  be  said  to 
hm  taken  part,  aa  they  witnessed  it  from  this  house  of  YoLtaire's 
" Befle  et  Bonne"  the  heroine  of  ihe  occasion.  The  sash  Maria  ore, 
the  bill  for  her  costimie  and  her  portrait  taken  in  it,  still  remain.  I 
omit  as  miu  h  ns  possible  of  the  mere  catalogue  of  the  procession^ 
which  remains  imaiiected  bj  the  point  of  view  of  the  eye-witness. 

"Thn  nristocrats  put  up  papers  in  different  parts  of  tho  town  this  morning, 
saying  the  Fete  of  Voltaire  was  pat  off.   As  it  rained  very  iiai  tl,  ttiis  was  eitsily 
eiedited.  .  .  .  We  hsd  hardly  inide  up  our  nunds  to  Hm  disappointment,  and 
taken  off  our  ibenes  that  we  might  be  fit  to  see  ri^its,  instead  of  being  shown 
for  a  sight,  and  jtist  wttinjr  off  upon  nn  oxpcdition  with  onr  jewel  of  a  guide,' 
Mr.  Pelhum,  who  put  off  his  engagement  to  go  with  us,  when  we  were  informed. 
tfaatihe*Cbn«Mef«ilcf»JKirdk'  Frightened  oat  of  our  wits  for  faar  we  ahonU. 
be  too  late,  we  hurried  away  to  dress,  and  went  to  onr  destination  at  one  o'clock. 
.  .  .  Madame  de  Villette,  Voltaire's  neicc,  who  he  used  to  call  '  Hellr  et  Bonne, ' 
lives  on  the  Uuui  de  Voltaire,  nearly  opposite  the  Font  Royal,  and  '  d  devur  pas 
d»  nmu.*  Lt)  M$  aimabb  Mmuitwr  DeertM  jmw  a  pnaiH  PtnMt  d$  Is  maimm. 
La  Matson  fie  Pang  la  phi.^  I'l  (Usircr,  prcmihe incut,  parte  que  c'est  la  }faisri;i  o>} 
VolUtire  tnourut ;  tecondemetit, puree  qut  U  convoi  »'airitoit  et  chanloU  dtt  Uymtut 
k  Vhonnmr  i»  8e^t  Fottairs,  dCmmt  eetU  Maittim;  trouUmmenU  poree  que  ta 
Jfawon  ^toil  jtleine  (TEnrageg  et  d'Knrag/es  tret  cwrievatit  voir;  et  4  iimement,  jxtrce 
que  yfadame  ilf  J'illf'te  th  voit  joiiidrr     ronroi  atec  ttlktf  aiUte  de  IB  fi-mmfs.  0\\V 
dress,  as  we  were  instructed  beforehand,  was  white,  wiUi  a  blue  6aah,  beautifully 
engraved  with  Yoltairo  ona  car,  Eame  crowiunghim  witk laurel,  and  the  draich 
of  St.  Genevieve,  wheie  he  was  to  be  deposited,  a  wreath  of  roses  in  tho  hair. 
Mama  won»  hers  in  a  cnp.  which  was  not  correct.    From  one  to  four  every 
National  Quord,  every  lady  was  supposed  to  be  Voltaire,  or  pait  of  his  train ;  at 
whioh  hour  we  were  toM  that  the  prooowion  set  out  so  kte  owing  to  the  rain 
that  it  would  bo  three  hours  bcfon;  it  wouM  arrive.  .  .  .  Never  did  I  see.  and  I 
never  could  have  imagined,  such  a  piece  of  folly  as  tho  whulo  ceremony  was. 
They  set  off  from  the  mine  of  Ihe  BeetiUe,  on  wbioh  they  sang  n  hynm  to 
Liberty.  The  prooeasion  began  by  some  Dragoons,  which  wen>  followed  by  ]):itt 
of  a  rogiinetit  of  boys,  none  above  sixteen  years  of  Bge,  which  has  been  lately 
raised,  that  '  iK-mou-erates '  may  never  be  wanting  in  this  mod  nation. 

*'  These  were  followed  by  deputattonB*from  t^  Aoademiea,  Ac.  .  .  .  aftnr 
tiieae,  a  gilt  figure  of  Voltaire,  seated  on  a  chair,  brought  and  placed  before 
the  house.  A  man  placed  a  crown  of  roses  on  his  head  and  kissed  huu. 
Madaine  do  Villette  took  off  the  crown  and  placed  one  of  bay  leaves  in  the  place 
of  it,  prostmted  herself  at  bis  feet,  seemed  to  weep,  kisaed  him,  and  returne<l  to 
her  place,  in  u  temporary  erection  before  the  house  whei-o  wo  wore  ller  child, 
a  girl  about  hveyeora  old,  was  raised  up  to  go  through  tho  .siune  ceremony,  and 
the  etatne moved  on.  .  '.  •  lEkime  of  the Feiaeerdee  who  distinguished  theimdlvea 
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in  the  famous  Eevolntioii  innrchod  in  tho  procoH8ion  in  a  most  ludicroufl  dross, 
perfectly  amphibiouH,  for  they  were  neither  man  nor  wuiuan.  They  hod  a 
pettiooat  on,  which  gave  cue  reason  to  rappose  they  were  femalas,  while  the  coat 
and  epaulette  appeared  aa  much  tho  contrary  ;  but  tin  best  information  I  (x>nld 
get  Raid  they  were  women.  I  really  auppoeed  they  had  heen  men  in  women'a 
clothes. 

*'  Alter  tiieee  and  eome  oiflier  oete  of  worthy  Fatriota  eame  a  magnificent  car, 
drawn  by  twelve  beautiful  grey  hor8e«.  ...  A  hj-mn  or  two  in  honour  of  the 
hero  of  the  day  was  sung,  aooompanied  by  the  bond  from  the  Opera  Ilouse, 
inferior  to  the  noet  indifferent  huid  of  the  moet  indifferent  regiment  in  England. 
.  .  .  Madame de  YiUette  withabout  eighteen  Indies  followed  the  car.  Madame 
de  Villette  is  a  vory  yn-otty  woman,  and  an  olegant  figuro.  She  was  dreflsod  in 
a  crape  cheome,  with  a  saah  of  the  day,  only  in  black  and  white,  a  coronet  of 
roaee  on  her  head,  and  the  ribbon  that  Yoltaire  wae  erowned  with  bjHie  people 
of  Paris  twelve  ycara  afro,  which  she  had  preHerved.  At  the  back  of  her  hoad 
was  a  long  veil  of  black  Tiffany,  put  on  with  a  great  deal  of  taste,  and  altogether 
she  had  a  very  graceful  appearance.  Her  followers  were  all  dressed  alike  in 
white,  with  wreaths  of  roeee  on  their  heada,  except  the  Galas,  who  were  in 
mourning;.  Tho  procosaion  waf  cln«r'<l  by  twenty-four  of  tho  Poj»uties  and  a 
regiment  of  Veterans,  who  wore  tho  dross  of  Henri  Quatre,  the  scarf  and  hat 
tnmed  up  on  one  side  with  white  feathere.  What  is  extraordinary  in  them  is, 
that  ftoi^they  are  the  old  raoe  who  might  be  supposed  to  be  attachc<l  to  their 
forriior  principles,  they  are  nioro  violent  for  the  Rovolution  than  anybody.  .  .  . 
You  cannot  imagine  anything  like  the  eagerness  with  which  the  ladies  flung 
garlands  of  oak  leavea  and  flowere  npon  La  Fayette,  the  statnea  ef  Yoltaire, 
Uirabeau,  &r.  Tt  was  a  very  curious  pight,  and  what  I  could  hardly  have 
believed  if  I  hod  not  seen  it ;  there  was  so  much  childishness  in  the  whole,  and, 
if  I  was  not  afraid  you  might  think  I  was  giving  myself  airs  of  wisdom  and 
goodness  I  woold  say  it  waa  more  than  cihildishneei.'* 

Lord  Sheffield  and  his  family  were  admitted,  not  only  to  the 
Assembly,  but  to  a  mec'ting  of  the  Jaeolnn  Cluh,  whore  tliey  heard 
Brissot's  great  oration  in  favour  of  bringing  the  King  to  trial.  In 
the  course  of  that  fortnight  in  Paris  Maria  must  have  witnessed  more 
aoenet  ol  hiibnrio  mterest  than  in  the  whole  of  the  rert  cl  lier  ninety- 
two  years  of  life.  Well  might  she  mite  to  Serena :  Eteiy  moment 
Ib  predona." 

The  week's  drive  &om  Paris  to  Launnne  was  not  all  pleasure. 
For  one  thing  there  was  certainly  greater  plenty  of  disagreeable 
vermin  in  the  world  a  himdred  years  ago  than  now ;  for  another  the 
weather  was  opprcsively  hot,  and  tliero  were  five  of  tliem  in  the 
carriage,  not  counting  Tuft  tho  precious  dog,  who  was  fidgetty." 
I  am  convinced  that  the  whole  party  would  gladly  have  exchanged 
their  vieir  of  Dijon  and  oTen  Fontaineblean  for  tiiat  flying,  many- 
coloured  panonona,  wherein  half  Erance  flaahea  aeroaa  the  aig^t  of 
the  modem  traveller,  dosing  with  the  oool  aombreness  of  the  Jura 
pine-wooda.  Onoe  at  Lanaanne,  they  had,  no  doubt,  the  advantage 
of  us. 

Gibbon's  house,  which  received  the  party,  remained  standing  till 
1896,  and  had  to  the  last  its  incomparable  distant  view  of  Lake 
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Lemau.  The  foreground  and  middle  distance  were  cumbered  with 
a  num  of  honsw  in  that  oammoiiplMe  Erauilk  style  far  which  the 
Swim  have  diioarded  their  ofwn  very  oonTenleiit  and  heautifal  domeitio 

ATchiteoture.  Tet  tiie  imagination  oould  easily  sweep  away  ^eae  and 
replace  the  long  green  hill-side,  toadied  here  and  tlioro  with  the 
red  and  grey  of  a  homestead  among  ita  vineyards  niul  mendowy 
orchards,  over  which  tlie  historian's  guests  looked  out  to  that  un- 
changed yet  ever-changing  beauty  of  lake  and  mountain.  The 
descendants  of  his  iSwiss  friends,  the  De  Severys,  continued  to 
oooupy  this  house  ^  leoenHy,  when  the  despotio  Commune  appro- 
priated it  lor  tnmsfonnation  into  a  post-oflSoe  and  staUes.  Oihbon 
was  always  admimWe  as  a  relation,  and  he  had  beoome  pcaofioBlly  a 
member  of  the  De  Severy  family.  If  ever  the  wife  of  ita  present 
head,  a  cultivated  French  lady  much  interested  in  the  historian,  givee 
us  the  De  Severy  corre8]>ondence,  (nbbon  will  appear  there  in  a  very 
amiable  light.  Here,  too,  in  the  iiolroyd  letters,  the  same  may  be 
said.  Maria,  indeed,  assumes  at  first  a  critical  attitude — what  will  you 
when  one  is  young  and  clever  ? — but  as  the  years  go  on,  her  real 
affection  and  respect  for  him  become  more  and  more  apparent. 
Nothing,"  writes  she  on  their  arrival,  oen  ooroeed  Ifr.  Gibbon's 
attentions  and  wishes  to  make  our  residence  here  pleasant  and  oom- 
fortable."  The  De  Severys,  on  their  part,  had  been  full  of  prepara- 
tions for  their  Engli.sh  guests,  and  a  large  suite  of  rooms  was  placed 
entirely  at  their  disposal.  Gibbon's  wliole  circle  of  Swiss  friends 
vied  with  each  other  in  attentions,  which  the  Shelfields  nltinuitely 
rewarded  by  real  attachment.  But  in  tlie  iirst  days  of  her  visit,  I  veiy 
miiflh  fear  IGms  Maria  was  disoontsnied.  She  had  a  bMiTrfiffg  after 
that  gay  French  sodety  in  which  Lady  Webster  moved  and  shone. 
Her  letter  gives  only  the  names  of  its  leaderSy  and  offers  no  explana- 
tion of  their  presence  in  Lausanne.  There  is  the  Doo  de  Quinee,  a 
special  admirer  of  Lady  Webster's,  tliough  scarcely  one  to  give  Mr. 
Pelham  anxiety.  For  he  must  surely  be  that  Due  de  Guines  who, 
as  French  Ambassador  at  Berlin,  behaved  with  a  magnificent  in- 
solence to  the  great  Frederic,  and  returning  to  Paris  under  Napoleon, 
a  little  withered  old  man,  died  very  poor,  attended  only  by  one  woman- 
servant  There  was  the  Frinoe  de  Salms,  too,  Madame  de  Binm,  the 
Auieessede  Bouillon  and  ochen  as  distinguished.  It  was  certainly  not 
for  love  of  the  beauties  of  nature  that  these  Poririan  aristocrats,  cream 
of  the  cream,  were  visiting  the  country  of  Ilousseaa.  They  despised 
the  Swiss,  and  were  lieartily  detested  in  return.  So  separate  is  the 
new  town  of  penaioiLs  from  the  old  (foarg  that  without  any  flight  of 
fancy,  simply  on  one's  Victorian  feet,  one  may  walk  into  the  I^au- 
sanne  of  Gibbon,  the  lAusanne  of  these  first  leiaorely,  impertinent, 
incrednlons  emigrants.  Up  there,  roond  the  great  maohioolated,  red- 
capped  tower  of  the  castle,  round  the  hig^  cathedral— now  alas!  in 
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process  of  disfigurement — still  stand  the  houses  of  the  mblcssCy  a  little 
gloomj  and  £orfaid4ing.    Below  tium  are  tiia  piled  red  xoofii  and 
wonderM  ohmmeyB  of  the  narrow,  dUmUng  stireets,  wi^  fheir  low 
shop-fronts  and  deep  eavee,  ehowing  eometimee  overhead  ilie  riak 
light  and  shade  of  a  .fine  tind)er  gallery,  Inreaking  sometimes  under 
foot  into  thf  steppnesfs  of  actual  steps.   There  is  still  the  terrace  hefore 
the  Cathe<lml,  whence  from  under  spreadinp^  trees,  you  look  away 
over  the  roofs  and  over  the  towers  of  tlie  Hotel  de  Ville  to  the  blue- 
ness  of  mountain  and  lake.    Quite  unchaugod  assuredly  is  the  pio- 
toreeque  long  staircase,  which  leads  to  it  from  the  town; 'a  wooden 
•tairoase  roofed  with  tile.    I  eeem  to  see  the  party  from  Gibbon's 
•house  ooming  op  it  ajbont  half-past  six  <»i  a  golden  Augost  erening, 
on  their  way  to  that  "  continual  scene  of  eating,"  which,  according 
to  Maria,  constituted  a  .l^wise  entertainment.    Lot  front,  the  red-coatod 
.historian,  short  and  pompous,  Milord,  pompous  and  tall.  Miladi 
follows,  with  kind  cimuijou-  old  De  Severv,  and  Madame  and  Made- 
moiselle  arc  there  too,  very  Hne.    lieside  Maria,  graceful  in  her  white 
draperies,  is  perhap/}  the  little  Louisa,  perhaps  young  Wilhelm 
De  SevBiy ;  behind  her  much  move  oertainlj,  saramblee  Tuft»  feeling 
unwell,  and  hating  foreign  parte  like  a  good  Biitiiah  dog.    I  can 
imagine  how  down  past  this  phlegmatio  ascending  party,  sweeps 
laugliinfT,  chattering,  satirically  glancing,  a  squadron  of  gay  French 
dukes,  duchesses,  and  tlio  rest  of  them.    Gay — why  should  they  not 
be  gay?    Something  must  soon  be  done  to  put  an  end  to  this  ridi- 
culous state  of  affairs  in  Fninc*-.    The  Prinees  have  already  nearly 
a  thousand  of  the  King's  guards  at  Cohlentz,  and  between  two  and 
three  thousand  offioera.  In  three  montfaa'  time  will  they  not  all  be 
langhing  over  tiieir  adventuree  in  this  absozd  Switserland  in  tibe 
iSsiiMisof  iheTniUflciesP  Thejpaastiie  Gibbon  parly  with  salntaiiona 
more  elegant  than  friendly;  since  M.  Gibbon  is  pronoimcedly  of 
the  Swiss  faction.    Maria  goes  on  to  her  Swiss  entertainment  np 
there  behind  the  Cathedral,  in  })ittenies8  of  spirit  ;  for  yonder,  in 
the  midst  of  that  brilliant  company,  is  Betty,  Lady  AVebstcr,  now  tlie 
Hated  Rival,  and  at  lier  sida  Tom  I'ellmm.     Tom,  bound  faster  to 
Betty's  chariot-wheels  than  ever,  and  unable  to  bestow  the  least 
paifiole  oi  his  attention  on  Ifiss  Maria,  who  in  Paris  had  enjoyed  so 
much  of  it.  So  far  as  tiie  IVench  soeisly  is  oonoemed,  we  may  well 
wish  M^aia  had  been  in  Betty's  shoes,  for  she  would  certainly  have 
.left  us  some  lively  sketch  of  this  bright  vanisliing  world  of  the  lUd 
So/rt7.    We  must,  however,  console  ourselves  with  one  of  the  wiser, 
sadder,  less  brilliant  Necker  and  his  family. 

'*W»wenttoClo]ipeton ThiindaytoaeeH.Nedcer,«ndd^thefze.  Inever 

law  unything  so  broken-hearted  as  he  appears  to  bo.   IIo  speaks  very  little. 

Papa  got  a  little  conversation  upon  Politics  with  him  while  we  wero  walking  ; 
but  he  does  not  join  at  all  in  general  conversation.    Madame  Necker  is  very 
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leamod,  as  you  knov,  and  talked  a  great  deal  with  Mr.  Oibbon  upon  subjeots 

of  lit<'rature.  She  is  rather  a  fine  wfunati  ;  much  ])aintf'd,  and  whon  she  is  not 
painted,  very  yellr>w,  but  upon  tho  whole  better  looiung  than  I  expected. 
NiM^er  is  a  very  vulgar-looking  man,  very  Itke  the  print  of  him  in  The  Import 
iamte  iff  BUigious  Opinion*. 

"  Madame  do  Stael  wu«  there ;  who  is  uj;lier  than  Lady  K.  Douglas,  but  bo 
lively  and  entertaining,  that  you  would  totally  forget  in  five  minutes  whether 
she  was  handsome  or  ogly.  They  seem  to  he  Tery  fond  of  one  another. 
Ma<liimo  de  Stael  is  perfectly  wild,  and  must  koop  up  her  Papa  and  Mama's 
spirits  very  mnch.  She  is  soon  to  leave  them,  and  then  Coppet  will  be  a  very 
dull  lamentable  place." 

The  hiBtory  of  {he  ty|iiQil  "Slatmm  Party  to  the  gkoiera  has  its 
partioalar  interest  for  those  who  twenty  or  tlUxty  years  ago  mode  the 
same  expedition  in  precisely  the  same  manner.    I  confess  to  finding 
Maria  and  Lady  W.  more  amusing  than  tho  "  Torrent  noir,"  though 
it  is  "  very  terrific."    "Dear  iSulky  Maria,"  as  the  Kival  once  called 
her,  had  this  time  it  must  be  owned,  some  excuse  for  tho  sulks.  Young 
De  Severy  most  uugallantly  declines  to  squire  her:  worse  still, 
Tom  Pelliam  aooompanifle  the  expedition  m  attendaaee  on  Lady 
Webeter,  Irat,  writes  Ku»  &om  Ghamonny,  **hBB  eoaioe  ipolen 
to  the  inferior  race  of  Beings  in  our  Oaiavan  sinoe  we  started." 
As  to  Betty,  she  inconveniences  every  one  by  her  caprices,  is  so 
fatigued  she  must  needs  entertain  hor  fn'aitx  d  la  Frnn^nixr — that  is  in 
bed — and  finally  takes  advantage  of  a  thunderstorm  to  go  off  in 
h^'sterics  ;  a  very  modish,  interesting,  enchanting,  troublesome  aoeora- 
plishment,  without  which  one  cannot  hope  to  be  considered  a  truly 
Elegant  Female.  Now  tiiia  aooount  of  the  future  Lady  Holland,  by 
•  young  woman  who — nnoe  young  women  are  hmnan — sinoerely 
detested  hety  explains  her  social  success  better  than  most  things  which 
her  odebratcd  guests  have  written  and  said  about  her.  For  to  be 
selfish  and  affected  has  never  yet  prevented  man  or  woman  from 
being  attractive  to  the  opposite  sex.    But  the  Betty  of  Ilolland 
House  appears  across  tho  disenchanting  distance  of  more  than  half  a 
century,  a^merely  rude,  eccentric,  dictatorial  woman,  whom  one  fancies 
modem  iodely  would  scarcely  endure.  Berides  the  social  gifts  Maria 
indioatei^  there  are  letters  of  the  Lady's  own  in  this  eoUeotion,  wfaidi 
show  her  to  have  had  for  her  friends  and  even  sometimes  for  her  foes, 
good  counsel  an<l  (jui(  k  sympathy.  **  I  always  knew  Lady  W.  would 
end  with  Mat"  says  Maria,  some  years  after  the  Lausanne  episode, 
when  Betty  elojies  with  Lord  Holland.    The  remark  was  natural ; 
the  strange  thing  was  that  "  I^ady  W."  did  not  "  end."    She  was  in 
fact  only  at  the  beginning  of  a  brilliant  social  career. 

The  Sheffields  spent  two  interesting  months  with  Gibbon  and  his 
Swim  friends.  Uxne  interesting  tiban  they  oould  be  aware  of;  sinoe 
not  only  the  twenty-four  years  of  war  which  were  to  follow,  but  the 
-  oondition  of  the  coming  Age,  meant  the  bresk-iip  of  that  oosmopoUtan 
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Good  Society  which  among  the  pleManter  ohanoteriBtioB  o(  the 
Eighteenth  Gentoiy.  When  the  English  Milord  again  vinted  the 

Ccmtinent,  it  -nas  as  a  strange  animal  ahut  up  in  his  travelling- 
carriage,  neither  understanding  nor  understood.  And  after  him  oame 

the  deluge  of  the  T*ersonnlly  Conducted. 

It  was  in  the  end  of  September,  1791,  that  tlie  family  started  on 
its  homeward  jouniey.  A  mouth  earlier  the  King  of  Prussia  and  the 
Emperor  had  renewed  their  threat  of  war  hy  the  Declaration  of 
PSlnits.  Yet  the  Sheffield!  traced  home  hj  Stxasburg  and  the 
Bhine,  on  the  Frenoh  or  <m  the  Gennan  aide  of  the  fnmtior,  indif- 
ferently. On  the  Gfennan  aide  thej  could  aoaroelj  secure  quarters  at 
all,  owing  to  the  crowd  of  Emigrants.  On  the  French  they  siiffered 
no  inconvenience,  except  from  the  badness  of  the  inns.  The  Aristos 
and  the  Democmts  s([iiabbled  in  the  theatres,  but  otluTwiso  all  wa» 
peace.  The  travellers  did  not  however  cross  France ;  they  returned 
by  way  of  Belgium.  Although  the  Sheffield  family  were  again  in 
England,  the  interest  of  the  Correapondence  remaina  concentrated  on 
tfainga  Frenoh.  More  and  more  Emigranta  continued  to  appear  in 
Engliah  oocietj.  Madame  de  Genlia  and  the  Orl^s  children  oame 
to  Bath,  Tially  ToUendal,  the  "Anglo-maniac  Constitutionalist," 
brought  liis  friends  to  Sheffield  Place.  The  outbreak  of  Continental 
war,  tlie  wild,  increasing  disorder  in  France,  did  not  prevent  English 
people  from  cros.sing  the  Channel.  Yet  tliere  is  a  marked  difT<'reneo 
between  Miss  Moss's  journey  a(  ross  France  in  May,  1792,  and  tliat  of 
the  Sheffields  eleven  montlis  earlier.  The  mob  yells  "  AristooratB  ! 
Ariatoonta  I  *'  after  the  carriage,  English  though  it  he;  in  the  atreeta 
are  ora^  piooeariona,  mad  Ca  ira  dancea,  dragging  wiUi  them 
unwilling  votaries,  the  red  Cap  of  liberty  uplifted  like  the  brazen 
aerpent  above  this  howling  wilderness.  Hjateria  has  seized  on  some- 
thing like  a  whole  nation,  and  is  font  working  np  to  the  terrible  blood- 
madne.ss  to  which  unhappily  the  human  animal  is  subject.  The 
French  lievolution  affected  every  individual  life  in  the  kingdom  in  a 
way  which  no  other  national  event  has  ever  done.  It  is  perhaps  thM 
which  lenda  a  value  and  a  freshneas  to  eadi  new  anttientio  telling  of 
the  old  atony.  The  lettera  whioh  TjtSiy  Tbilendal,  once  more  in  Paria, 
wrote  to  hia  frienda,  do  not  I  hetiere  contain  any  facta  not  previously 
known,  yet  they  are  vividly  interesting.  Tjally  had  little  reaaon  to 
love  the  anrien  rcfjiim ,  imder  which  his  father  had  suffered  an  unjust 
and  cruel  death,  but  ho  knew  when  the  moment  for  choice  had  come. 
He  stood  dauntlessly  hy  the  King  wlien  not  merely  the  throne  but 
with  it  order  and  decency,  were  tottering  to  a  hideous  full.  There  is 
here  a  letter  of  yet  more  poignant  interest  in  its  way  than  Lally's, 
hot  conceiming  the  writer  no  information  beyond  his  name— ^SouTcinet. 
OouTesnet  repreaenta  that  too  nnall  minority  of  good  dtiaena,  men  d 
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feow  and  cooxsg^  wlumi  one  more  often  gneflaes  at  thaii  tees, 
gtraggling,  agomnng  on  the  edge  of  the  Tenor. 

"  II  est  afTreux  de  ne  pouvoir  deviner  qad  Mt  !•  but  de«  fiHStUux  ;  mais  d'etre 
fAr  setilcment  de  la  Volonte  qu'ils  ont  de  comim-ttre  beancoup  de  crimes,  do 
rtipaudre  le  sang  da  Roi,  de  m  Fauiille,  des  Nuhles  et  dea  Prctrea  !  Si  le 
piwiiicr  coup  est  -parti,  ea  dont  Je  vmut  m'obitlim  4  donter  encon^  il  eat  eertaio, 
qu'il  eem  1«  i^al  d'un  massacre  alMnDiiwUe,  de  b  fuievr,  de  la  cninte,  et 
da  dAwrdre  de  toutes  le«  id^es. 

"A  tant  de  sujets  d'borreur  et  d'effroi,  ooua  n'avona  rien  d  opposer ;  pas  une 
reunion  de  cent  personnes ;  et  la  Garde  National*,  pour  avoir  voulu  le  tenter, 
a  kt6  tmitee  comme  Ic  ('lu^>  Mdimrchiqiie,  tt  liattiie  yar  les  Marseillai?.  fette 
soiree  a  dt£  pour  moi  une  des  plus  d^sesp^rantes  que  j'ai  passes.  Sur  le  bruit  de 
oonnt  an  Bataillon  dee  Fillee  St  Thflinae»  qn*on  disatt  le  plw 
inenac^.   II  s'y  est  reuni  plnaienrs  peities  des  nieilleura  Betaillmts  de  Paris. 

('tiim*  environ  Mille — nous  nvions  fix  jtit'ces  de  Canon.  Les  MoraeilUus 
^tiaieiit  au  iioinbro  de  5l)0  reunis  k  qiiatre  paa  de  nous  dans  une  Ctu»erne. 

**  Je  proposaie  dUler  TentoitTer,  de  les  sommer  de  nmu  reBdre  leuis  armce, 
et  de  les  escorter  sur  le  champ  hors  de  Paris,  en  leur  disant  que  s'ils  y  rentroient 
on  les  aisommeroit ;  ou  bien  s'ila  iaitaient  resistance,  de  lea  forcer  dans  leur 
Caserne. 

"  Eh  Uien !  on  se  contenta  de  se  Uen  retiandierp  et  mille  hommes  se  emvent 

trfcs-lieureux  que  cinq  cftits  ne  vin!"seiit  p:i«  los  attaqiier.  Cependant  Ic  Cnuraf^e 
dWe  heure,  sanvait  Paris,  et  imprimoit  a  tons  lea  Bri'^'ands  une  terreur  dont  ils 
ne  se  fnssent  rAtvH.  ,  .  .  J'avoue  que  je  ne  vols  pas  sans  hoote  et  sane 
hori-eur  la  lilchet^  avec  laijuelle  noua  coumns  ici  d'inutiles  dangers.  500  Mar- 
seillai»  doniiiient  dans  Paris,  et  nous  avona  4  Batatlkuu  Suisse  qu'A  focte  de 
faiblesse  ou  finira  par  rendre  faibles  eux-mcmes." 

A  cry  of  indignation,  of  intolerable  anxiety ;  and  nothing  more  is 
heard  of  Gouvemet.  Probably  his  head  ff^ll  into  the  basket,  and  tliat 
Boon.  His  prophecy  was  accurate  eiioiif'li,  f(jr  this  loiter  was  written 
on  August  'ird,  1792.  On  the  lUth  came  the  first  "  massacre"  at  the 
Tuilleries,  on  the  2i3rd  of  September  the  yet  more  "abominable 
mamaen"  at  the  piuaiis.  From  thia  Lally  escaped,  partly  fhanks  to 
the  loveaUe  chariiotor  which  had  gained  Idm  ao  many  friends,  partlj 
hy  aeddent.  He  waa  kept  in  the  Abhaya  lor  a  time  as  in  a  place  of 
Kfofy,  and  released  less  than  forty-olpht  houn  hefore  the  massacre  of 
the  prisoners,  to  find  his  sad  and  dangerous  way  book  to  Sheffield 
Place.  For  the  emigrants  are  no  longer  emigrants,  but  desperate 
fugitives.  Ijike  storm-beaten  binls  they  an*  thrown  upon  the  En^'li.sli 
ooast,  drenched  with  rain  and  spray,  ^\-ith  pulses  still  quivering  from 
the  stress  of  that  more  fearfid  tempest  left  behind  them,  in  which  so 
many,  perhaps  all  they  have  loved  and  known  are  yet  struggling  or 
have  sunk  in  a  asa  of  Uood.  Bntoi-winged  liTes  must  tiieirs  alwaya 
have  remained.  Maria  says  later :  "  I  oannot  help  rejoicing  when 
I  hear  a  poor  emigrant  is  at  reet  in  the  grave,  for  I  think  they  have 
little  chance  of  happiness  on  this  sifle  of  it."  All  tliat  benevolence 
oould  do  was  done  for  them,  es|>e<'iully  bv  tlio  Slietfii'Ms.  The  same 
letter  in  which  Maria  relates  Lally 's  adventures  and  safe  return,  tells 
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liow  ei^lit  waifs  of  the  priesthooil  sat  round  the  hospitable  hearth  at 
Sheffield  l*laee,  thrilling  that  quiot  circle  of  English  listeners  with  the 
savage  tale  of  the  massacre  of  the  Carmelites,  whence  two  of  tiutr 
number  had  strangely  escaped. 

Jn  1793  the  first  Lady  Sheffield  died,  worn  out  by  her  efzertums  in 
the  service  of  the  emigrants.  "  The  great  Gib/'  as  Miuia  calls  him 
half  in  jest  and  half  in  affeetion,  whom  no  fear  of  invading  sans  culottes 
could  stir  from  his  belovi'd  Switzorlnnd,  shook  off  his  indolence  and 
hastened  homo  to  help  and  console  his  friends.  But  to  their  infinite 
grief,  he  himself  died  early  in  the  following  year.  There  is  a  disap- 
pointing scarcity  of  detailed  information  in  those  letters  on  the  subject 
of  the  Sheffield  editing  of  Gibbon's  AtUoHographtj.  It  was  always 
•traditionallj  known  that  Ifiaria  had  assisted  Yust  lather,  but  only  now 
do  we  learn  exactly  what  the  editing  meant,  and  how  pzinoipel  a  part 
she  played  in  the  compilation  of  the  authorised  version.  Out  of  six 
difTeront  Lives  and  other  papers  that  GiLhon  had  left,  she  constructed 
an  autoLiogra]>liy  w  hich  ranks  among  the  classics.  To  mo  I  confess 
it  has  always  apjK'jire*!  too  external,  too  wanting  in  intimacy  to  com- 
pare in  interetit  with  some  other  famous  autobiographies.  But  that 
I  take  it  is  wther  because  Gibbon  was  an  Englishman  than  beoause 
another  hand  selected  and  arranged  his  Confessions.  Maria  brought 
to  the  work  sympathetio  knowledge  of  tiie  man,  surprising  liteittry 
skill,  and  a  taste  in  accordance  with  the  best  taste  of  her  time. 
Interest  in  human  character  is  instinctive  in  human  beings,  but  the 
desire  for  idealisation  is  instinctive  too,  and  has  up  till  now  been 
dominant  thooretically,  (non  when  not  jiracti cully  so.  In  spite  of 
Bousseau,  the  demand  for  the  Document  was  nut  yet  general  or  even 
formulated.  Boewell*8  treatment  of  J ohnson  shocked  the  great  Doctor's 
oontemporaries ;  for  in  a  biography  as  in  a  novel,  the  puUio  expected 
to  find  something  ol  a  hero.  If  the  Sheffields  supj^essed  passages 
which  they  considered  discreditable  to  the  understanding  Or  charaoter 
ol  their  £riand»  let  u«  be  merciful  to  their  errors.  The  mote  so  beoause 
OUT  own  generation  has  hppii  pnilty  of  prodigious  ones  in  a  qtiite 
opposite  direction.  The  difliciilty  of  the  task  deserves  rather  to  be  dwelt 
upon,  the  art,  the  success  with  wliich  Maria  accompiislied  it,  and  the 
modesty  with  which  she  left  her  father  the  lion's  share  of  the  honour. 

It  has  taken  a  century  to  bring  her  her  due. 

Not  very  long  after  Gibbon's  death  Lord  Sheffield  married  again. 
His  daughter  might  easily,  for  reasons  both  worldly  and  sentimMitBl, 
have  resented  this  step  ;  but  she  showed  tho  inarrnaniinity  of  a  strong 
character.  She  cheerfully  relinquished  her  claim  to  the  estate  in 
which  sho  had  been  interested  from  her  childhood,  and  attached  her- 
self passionately  to  her  .step-mother.  It  was  to  this  "  dear  I^idv's" 
iutlueuce  that  she  attributed  the  fortunate  issue  of  her  love-atfair. 
In  1795,  she  was  married  to  the  eldest  son  [of  Sir  John  Stanley  ol 
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Alderley.  Serena,  with,  that  £reedom  o£  language  natural  to  a  pre* 
YielUttma,  kdy— dkl  aol  tbe  good  A»nt  sead  Tm  Jetm  alood  villi 
lier  nieoetP — imoe  told  Mam  she  would  1>e  "  a  deril  of  a  wife  to  a 
man  wbflm  Aa  oonld  not  look  up  to  ai  high  as  a  flkaeplaP "  Maria 
Iwth  lovod  fuid  esteemed  Mr.  Stanley  and  their  marriage  was  a  happy 
one  ;  hut  perlinjis  he  wanted  an  inch  of  the  steople-height  needed  to 
dominate  hor.  There  is  however  mnoh  to  he  thankful  for  when  the 
love  of  ruling  is  conihinod  with  tlie  eapat'ity  to  do  so  well.  From  the 
time  when  she  had  heen  used  to  ride  round  the  Sheffield  Place  estate 
on  her  ohildish  pony,  she  had  hod  the  training  and  the  interests  of  the 
landowner  and  the  woman  of  boaineaa.  Her  abilitiea  tamed  them- 
aelraa  into  thia  dbannel,  and  the  eatatea  and  aftura  ol  a  huge  family 
-  were  for  many  years  in  her  capable  hands.  She  remained  to  the  last 
an  admirahle  letter-writer — ^was  greatly  lodced  up  to,  if  somewhat 
feared,  by  her  numerous  descendants.  She  is  one  of  the  few  persons 
of  whom  Mr.  Hare  makes  pleasiint  mention  in  liis  Autobiography. 
He  speaks  of  her — and  slie  must  have  been  an  old  woman  when  he 
knew  her — as  pleasaut  aud  interesting  in  conversation,  and  really 
gmtelol  to  anyone  who  like  himael^  waa  not  afraid  oi  her.  . 

I  eannot  take  han  of  Maria  Hdioyd  without  oongiatnlating  her 
gtand-daug^ter  and  Editor  on  the  discretion  of  her  choice  among  the 
mass  of  letteiB  at  her  diqwoal.  In  flitting  capric  iously  from  point  to 
point  in  the  OOneBpondence,  I  liavo  hardly  noted  sufHciently  the 
praoe,  the  sprightly  hunioiu-  which  mark  not  only  Maria's  letters,  hut 
those  of  all  the  ladies  of  the  family-  There  is  nothing  in  the  eollee- 
tion  ^\hich  is  not  good  reading.  I  observe  but  two  faults  in  the 
editing,  and  thoae  ave  ho&  on  the  right  side,  firstly,  I  seem  to  hare 
ieen  elaewhere  and  to  miss  here  an  intezeating  letter  or  two  belonging 
to  tiie  aeriea.  Seoondly,  where  matten  historical  are  xefeoed  to,  it 
would  be  convenient  were  tlio  letters  connected  by  some  kind  of  brief 
reminder  of  the  coiu^  of  events.  But  it  would  be  xmgrateful  to 
cl(»e  with  cavil  so  delightful  and  valuable  a  book.  Let  me  do  80 
vdth  thanks,  due  thanks,  and  sincere  applause. 

Margaret  L.  Woods. 


THE  DOOlf  OF  GANE^UaAB. 

A  COLONIAL  rHOBLEM. 

The  battle  royal  between  Boet  and  Cano  to  supply  the  world  with 
Sugar  happens  to  be  also  a  battle  royal  between  art  and  nature. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  is  reported  in  Thr  Timrs  (of  the  lotli  January)  to 
have  offered  consolation  to  the  Mauritius  Sugar  Planters  ia  the 
woidB : — sm  fuUy  awaxe  of  tiw  gniTitj  of  llie atofttum and  tyvi^ 
patliiM  mrith  the  bardahips,  which  are  not  the  xeenlt  of  natuxal  canaeSy 
hut  of  artificial  interleieaoa.'' 

Mr.  Chamberlaiii  has  also  given  very  practical  consolation  to  the 
West  Indian  grower  of  Cane-Sugar,  by  the  timdy  appointment  of  a 
peculiarly  capable  Commission  of  Inquiry. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  and,  as  I  have 
myself  coudueted  official  inquiries  in  the  West  Indies,  and  also  had 
the  whole  of  the  problem  in  my  mind  and  on  my  pen,  for  tlie  past 
fifteen  years,  I  ahoold  widi  to  do  what  I  can  to  aid  pahHo  opinion  to 
eome  to  a  oonreot  judgmoit. 

It  ia  no  intention  of  mine  to  foreatall  the  condunons  which  maj 
be  reached  hj  the  new  West  Indian  Commiauon.  Bat,  however 
necessary  and  useful,  this  inquirj'  does  not  by  any  means  exhaust  the 
subject,  or  suffice  to  establish  in  the  public  mind  that  full  conception 
of  the  whole  case,  whicli  is  the  indispensable  antecedent  to  any  effec- 
tual solution  of  the  problem. 

The  issues  involved  extend  far  beyond  the  West  Indies,  and  the 
Imperial  ParUament  and  the  Lnperial  Goremment  wiU  be  powerleaa 
to  act  wiaely  nntil  they  poaBeaa  full  knowledge  of  all  the  elementa  of 
the  question. 

Let  me  first  of  all  point  out  the  relative  position  of  this  new  Com- 
mission. Its  scope  is  clearly  defined  :  its  instructions  are  to  inquire 
in  tiie  British  West  Indian  colonies  and  to  proceed  to  New  York  to 
obtain  information  as  to  American  trade  with  the  West  Indies.  The 
time  ut  its  disposal  may  seem  short.  The  actual  travelling  on  tho 
nrate  sketched  for  them,  from  Southampton  rid  the  West  Indies  to 
New  York,  must  ooonpy  tiiirty  days,  leaving  but  ten  or  twelve  weeka 
for  Tiaita  to  f omrteen  colonies  and  New  York. 

Happily  tlio  Commissioners  will  have  at  their  disposal  abundant 
material.  There  ia  the  elaborate  evidence  (in  five  blue-books)  on 
many  of  the  very  questions  submitted  to  them,  of  the  West  Indiea 
i'inance  Commission  of  18<^'2-<S4,  and  there  is  the  voluminous  corre- 
spondence on  the  s(»veml  negotiations  as  to  West  ln<liun  tnide  with 
the  United  States.  All  this  tlie  new  Commissiou  can  have  readily 
brought  up  to  date. 
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That  the  evils  are  of  old  standing  may  be  seen  in  tho  ezaot  pnsent 
applioation  of  what  was  written  in  the  Fobtniobtlt  Bb^'ibw  iot 
NoTonber,  1884,  poge  638 

"  Tb»  West  Lidnuk  Phmten  hsTS  put  their  esse  very  strongly— poiniiiig  out 

the  groat  value  of  the  "West  Indian  Sugar  Industrj-  ;  ita  paramount  impoi-tance 
to  the  prosperity,  or  indood  the  very  life  of  theso  colonies  ;  the  ruin  and  starv'a- 
tton  which  wotUd  follow  on  its  destruction ;  and  the  responsibility  which  rests 
upon  England,  as  the  parsmmiiit  power,  to  effeetually  set  in  defence  of  West 
Indian  interests  or  bear  the  consequences  and  cost«  o!  inaction.  In  addition  to 
this  they  puint  out  that  the  production  of  beet-sugar  has,  roughly  speaking, 
tnUed  in  sniouat,  while  that  of  cane-sugar  has  done  little  mora  than  hold  its 
own;  aU of whieh thsj attribute dineUy to honnties." 

The  terms  of  reference  for  this  189G  Commission  follow  on  pre- 
cisely these  Unea  and  adopt  almoat  identioal  terms. 

TbiB  qnertioni  pot  to  this  CommiBncm,  whether  BofficifflLt  remedj 
iot  the  existing  depression  oan  be  found  in  the  xemoral  of  audi  oansea 

as  "mismanagement,  imperfect  processes,  absentee  oimenhip/'  will 
have  to  be  answered  in  the  negative. 

Absentee  ownership  is  altogether  a  false  analogy.  "Wost  Indian 
estates  are  commercial  plantations,  for  profit  and  not  for  residence. 
The  proprietors  of  these  plantations  have  no  moro  need  to  live  on 
their  "  property  "  than  the  proprietors  who  place  their  capital  in 
ocean  steaznen,  Johaimiwhgiy  mines,  Australian  sheep  stations,  or 
Manchester  cotton-miDs.  Moreover,  perhaps  the  most  important 
duty  ol  management  oonaistB  in  porehasing  cheap  aUxres  "  in  Eng- 
land and  securing  the  best  prices  for  the  sugar  in  that  market.  Even 
in  the  old  days — before  telegraplis  and  steamers,  and  when  pro- 
prietors had  perforce  to  reside  on  their  tropical  farms — ^the  consigneea 
in  England  booamo  the  masters  of  the  situation. 

As  for  improved  management  or  process  in  tlie  West  Indies — as  I 
can  testify  after  visiting  sugar  estates  in  every  island  and  colony 
-where  sugar  is  grown— every  known  arystem  of  management  and 
pflFOcees  baa  been  tried ;  and,  on  the  wbde^  there  ts  but  little  scope  for 
general  improvement.  TaiqMjers  cannot  be  justly  called  npon  to 
supply  gratia  brains  or  capital  to  their  fellow-citizens.  Exports  will, 
no  doubt,  see  and  suggest  changes  in  minor  matters,  but  men  with 
lifelong  experiences  in  particular  prneesses  are  slow  to  ffo  good  in 
expert  advice.  For  instance,  in  British  Guiana,  cane  has  been  grown 
with  excellent  effect  from  the  same  "  stool  "  for  many  years  in  suc- 
cession ;  but  now,  in  Queensland,  the  Government  expert  is  proclaim- 
ing the  neoessity,  not  only  of  making  sugar  an  annual  crop,  but  one 
in  a  scientific  rotation  of  crops.  Sudi  technical  and  warmly- 
disputed  points  cannot  witili  safetj  be  entrusted  to  a  political 
administnlion,  although  on  this  point  I  have  presently  a  definite 
proposal  to  make. 

Yexy  similaria  the  case  of  neutralising  the  had  effect  of  the  extuio- 
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tion  of  sugar  by  the  introdnDtioa  of  alteomatiTje  industries.  Br.  Morris 
has  done  signal  service  in  disooTering  and  disseminating  the  knowledge 
of  a  great  variety  of  crops  to  suit  sucli  climates.  The  Commission  is 
asked,  "  Are  there  other  industries  which  could  he  promoted  -w-ith 
success  ?  "  There  can  he  no  scientific  reply  to  this,  except  that  of  actual 
commercial  experience.  It  passes  the  wit  of  man  to  say  what  crop 
any  where  can  be  "  cultivated  with  success."  Ezperta  may  recommend, 
•dentiflta  may  be  oonfident,  entbnoaatB  may  try,  oonfiding  capitalists 
may  inTwt— but  itis  experienee  alone  wbioh  oan  atsert  soooeas^  and 
experience  rarely  adopts  new  oowses  except  under  the  Btmralns  of  new 
information. 

Certainly,  at  the  moment,  our  "British  Colonies  would  appear  to 
have  good  openings  in  filling  the  vacancies  in  the  world's  market 
caused  hy  the  hreakdown  of  Cuha.  In  that  luckless  island  the  output 
of  sugar  has  fallen  this  year  from  an  old  average  of  1,000,000  tons 
to  150»000 ;  and  of  tobacco  from  500,000  bales  to  at  most 
f 6,000. 

It  is  not,  bowerer,  to  be  forgotten  thatneitfaer  sugar  nor  any  other 

6rop  is,  or  has  been,  a  permanent  staple  in  the  West  Indies.  Now* 
adays  indigo  is  ^mkno^^'n  in  Jamaica,  but  one  sees  everywhere  the 
ruinate  indigo  pits  ;  Tohago  knows  not  the  cotton  plant,  hut  the  island 
is  fenced  all  over  with  the  hreakwinds,"  set  up  during  the  American 
War,  when  cotton  was  a  chief  product  of  the  island.  British  (Tuiana, 
at  present  given  over  altogether  to  sugar  and  gold,  produced  neither 
of  these  oomniodities  in  the  older  days.  In  1880  cm  of  the  owners 
of  the  **  oattle  pens"  in  Jamaica  was  destroying  self-sown  osange  iveea^ 
because  the  fruit  choked  fhe  cattle.  Li  1895  tiie  export  of  oranges 
lenched  a  total  value  of  £170,000. 

The  following  tahle  indicates  the  comparatiTB  yalue  of  the  sugar 
crop  among  West  Indian  exports : — 


SxrMT*  (Valub). 


_OUwr 
rroAwtik 

Total. 

£ 

* 

£ 

Jamaica .  . 

195,000 

1,680,000 

1,875,000 

British  Guiana 

1,060,000 

720,000 

1.780,000 

Trinidad        .  » 

(>:)(),  000 

1,403,000 

2,0sn.Hi  0 

Barbadoes  ... 

380,000 

210,000 

5»),U00 

Windward  Islands  .  « 

60,000 

320,000 

380,000 

Leeward  lalaiids  . 

810,000 

76,000 

890,000 

Tbtels  . 

9,660,000 

4,436,000 

6,906,000 

Bk  reference  both  to  alternative  crops  and  systems  of  management 
tiie  proposal  I  have  to  make,  after  prolonged  peia(nial  experience  and 
study  on  the  spot,  is  that  the  Imperial  Government  should  organize  a 
deputment,  in  conneotioa  with  ^  admixabie  experimental  ooUections 
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at  Kew,  of  informatian  and  advice  to  planters  in  all  tropical  portions  of 
the  Empire.  I  have  seen  the  urgent  need  for  this  most  practical  step 
on  tlio  AVost  Coast  of  Africa  no  less  than  in  the  West  Indies.  Strange 
discuses  of  sugar-cane,  coffee,  and  so  forth  ;  the  best  conditions  for 
new  protlucts  such  as  focoa,  rubber,  cinchona,  &c. ;  the  important 
question  of  manures ;  the  commercial  preparation  of  fibres,  tobac('0, 
fto. ;  the  diacxyveiy  of  new  oonimeroial  plaats,  and,  indeed,  a  lengthy 
programme  of  appropriate  ezperimentB  and  knowledge,  flihoald  lie  tlw 
chai^  of  iliis  special  depaztmieiii  The  enlminating  advantage  would 
consist  in  the  establishment  of  a  travelluig  Inepeotor  of  Tropical' 
ProdiK  ts,  who  should,  with  a  small  staff,  proceed  on  regtilar  tour,  at 
the  ri^rht  seasons,  to  our  tropical  folonies  to  gather  and  to  disseminate 
information  of  a  thoroughly  relialilo  character.  T  know  that  this 
suggested  administrative  advance  has  the  cordial  approval  of  our  best 
experts,  and  it  will  be  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  the  authorities. 

Anotiier  adminifltratiTe  etep  whieh  eould  have  been  taken  had 
apedal  knowledge  moie  political  power,  and  whieh  will  be  insiated  on 
during  the  forthcoming  Session,  is  the  completion  of  the  Ilalifaz- 
Bermuda-Jamaica  cable.  It  ia  a  recommendation  of  the  1884 
Commission,  and  one  that  the  eommorcial  world  has  long  been  ready 
to  carry  out  ;  but  it  has  waited  now  fifteen  years  for  tlie  Administra- 
tion to  grasp  the  sitiiatiou.  Invest incnt,  trade,  and  industry  in  the 
British  West  Indies  are  heavily  handicapped  by  the  absence  of  cheap 
telegraphio  communication.  It  will  aniprise  most  men  to  hear  that 
all  telegraphic  ooamranicationB  with  our  West  Indian  ColonieB, 
whether  facial  or  oommeroial,  have  to  paaa  aeroas  revolting  Cuba,  and 
then  by  the  American  land  lines  before  they  xeacii  even  an  Atlantio 
cable. 

Tlio  new  Commission  is  particidarly  to  inquire  as  to  the  "  probable 
result  of  a  complete  failure  of  the  sugar  industrj'  on  tlie  condition  of 
the  labouring  classes,  both  West  Indian  and  East  Indian."  This 
labour  question  has  been  most  thoroughly  gone  into  on  more  than 
one  oooanoiL  The  gxeat  fact  of  the  abolition  of  slavery,  sixty  yean 
ago,  started  the  problem.  The  West  Indian  himself,  as  has  been 
dueflj  seen  in  Hayti  and  S.  Domingo,  has  an  ineradicable  tendency 
to  revert  to  savagery.  Thirty  days*  work  spread  over  the  twelve 
months  suffices  to  feed  a  man  and  his  ^mily  with  yams  and  bananas, 
and  it  is  generally  known  that,  unless  you  can  instil  "  wants  "  into 
his  natun^,  l)aek wards  the  negro  will  go.  In  Jamaica  and  in  Trinidad 
you  have  a  very  practical  reply  to  the  problem  put  to  the  Commission. 
The  whole  facts  are  well  known.  West  Indians  and  l]ast  Indians 
were  introduced  to  cultivate  sugar.  In  both  cases  sugar  has  long 
ceased  to  be  the  staple  product ;  in  either  case  the  labouring  popu- 
laticm,  botii  Weet  and  East  Indian,  has  decidedly  benefited  by  the 
change.  But  the  change  has  been  commercial  and'  not  political; 
better  pn^ts  and  not  better  rule  has  been  the  eaim  motiva,   H  you 
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are  to  give  the  labouring  classes  a  new  prosperity,  you  will  mily  do  so 
by  the  ])reservation  of  iiaturul  freedom  in  industry,  coupled  with  the 
supply  of  accurate  aud  up-to-date  information. 

The  Coninn'nion  bu  neither  time  nor  i]istnioti<mB  to  Tint  the 
f oaraign  West  Lidian  Colonies.  Spain  and  Enmoe  eould  alike  diow 
tiie  nenltB  of  Frotootion  and  Preferential  treatment;— of  the  **  Old 
Colonial  System,"  in  laot  Lot  me  give  on  extraot  from  tiie  reoent 
speech  of  the  GoTemor  of  Gnadelottpe : — 

'*  '* During  the  year  (1895)  the  ■griciiltiirc  and  oommw60  of  Gna(1dou])e  have 
been  seriously  Hliakcii .  The  sugar  and  coffee  crops  have  proved  notable  failurea. 
The  price  of  eugax  was  lower  than  ever  known  before.  The  Bank  which  had 
nuuU  inqKntant  advaiiOM  to  Bgriailtimliils  oould  cnily  obtain  repayment  of  a 
pcnrtion  of  the  amoimta  lent.  The  eziatenoe  even  id  thie  financial  estaUidunent 
waa  menaced." 

In  reality  this  Commission  investigates  two  separate  questions — 
a,  the  saving  of  the  cane-sugar  indnrtiy;  ^,  the  saving  of  the  West 
India  Colonies.  The  first  jnnblem  is  an  element  in  the  second.  For 
the  aceomplisbmeut  of  both,  among  other  things  necessary,  are  the 

following : — 

i.  Fiscal  and  administrative  reform  upon  the  lines  laid  down  in 
1884. 

iL  Securing  at  least  most  faTonxed  nation  treatment  for  West  India 

products  in  the  United  States'  maikets. 
iiL  Securing  doser  oommeroial  relations  with  the  great  Canadian 

Dominion. 

iv.  Cheapening  telegraphic  oommunioation  hy  completing  the 

all-British  Cable. 

V.  Organizing  a  department  of  an  Inspector  of  Tropical  Products,  to 
collect  and  disseminate  the  best  scientific  information. 

These  are  pnetical  admiiiiwtrative  steps,  not  all  of  them  within 
the  teims  of  instraotions  of  the  new  Commission,  but  all  of  them 
essential  to  the  West  Indian  advance,  most  of  whidi  have  long  been 
advocated  by  those  who  know.  The  new  Commission  will,  however, 
do  great  good  by  bringing  all  information  up  to  date,  and  once  again 
forcing  public  attention  on  this  important  Imperial  task. 

But  in  dealing  with  the  i)roblem,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  go 
further  afield  than  the  West  Indies.  The  terms  of  reference  ask 
whether  "  the  present  depression  is  due  to  .  .  .  any  other  cau.ses 
independently  of  tiie  ccmipetition  of  sugar  produced  under  the  boimty 
system."  In  other  words,  this  Commission  is  specifically  precluded — 
and  pmEposelj — ^from  toudiing  that  quatio  veofota — the  Bounties. 
And  as  its  inquiries  ar*'  otherwise  limited  to  our  West  Indian 
colonies,  two  other  vital  elements  in  the  problem  ore  also  specifically 
excluded,  viz.,  our  other  sugar  colonies,  and  the.  use  of  sugar  in  the 
mother  country. 

Dealing  with  these  three  other  elements  in  inverse  order,  in  the 
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mother  country,  it  may  first  be  asked,  why  is  the  lucrative  industry 
of  growing  heetlor  sugar  not  yet  establkhed  in  onrmidsfcP  The 
enonnous  development  of  tbe  lieet  indiutxy  on  the  Continent  ia  one 
ol  the  most  striking  of  the  induetarial  phenomena  of  the  oentuiy. 
Sugar  to  the  value  of  many  millions  aterling  is  annnaUj  produoed 
where  none  was  produoed,  say,  thirty  years  ago. 

Again,  the  low  price  of  an  article  in  such  general  consumption  is  a 
widespread  advantage  to  the  poorer  classes  and  to  the  purchasing 
power  of  British  wages.  "VVc  see,  hy  the  Board  of  Trade  returns, 
that  the  "  consumption  of  sugar  per  head  of  poiiulation  "  has  been 
asfoQows: — 

1840    10  lb«. 

1800  33  „ 

1880    64  „ 

1H95  81  „ 

We  know  that  no  individual  habitually  eats  five  times  ns  much  sugar 
now  as  was  eateu  fifty  years  a«?o.  But  wo  do  know  tliat  eimcomitantly 
with  the  fall  in  price  of  sugar  tlicro  has  boon  a  steady  increase  in 
numnfui  turing  industries  using  sugar.  Among  the.se  may  bo  men- 
tioned— distilling,  brewing,  and  the  making  of  biscuits,  jams,  choco- 
late, oonfBotionery,  Tarnish,  hlaeking  and  so  forth. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  Continental  bounties  are  only 
obtained  on  export,  and  praotioally  an  export  to  England,  the  only 
free  market.  The  consequence  is  that  tlie  lowest  price  for  sugar 
always  exists  in  that  English  market.  AVhen  the  retail  price  of  sugar 
is,  for  instance,  in  London  leas  than  one  half  of  what  it  is  in  I'ai'is,  it 
is  no  wniiilcr  that  industries  using  sugar  as  a  raw  material  flourish 
better  in  L<jndon  than  in  Paris.  And  tlie  I'aris  and  French  taxpayers 
pay  up  the  difference  in  price,  and,  indeed,  deserve  a  worm  vote  of 
thanks  ficom  aU  Londoners  and  residents  in  England.  Thus  the  use  of 
sugar  in  tiie  mother  oountry  is  an  important  element  in  the  problem. 

Another  important  element  for  Imperial  consideration  is  that  there 
are  other  colonies  of  the  Empire  which  produce  sugar  besides  the  West 
Indies.  The  actual  proportions  and  prospects  of  the  two  sources  of 
supply  may  be  judged  from  the  following  figures : — 


Exroars  or  Suoab  (In  Cwts.}. 

tan. 

lfl85. 

tm. 

From  the  West  Indies  . 

5,823,tK)0 

4,740,(K)0 

From  other  Brituh  ColonieB  . 

8,901,000 

■ 

4,463^000 

4,990,000 

These  other  sugar  colonies,  which  twenty  years  ago  supjilied  half  as 
much  as,  now  supply  actually  more  sugar  than  the  West  Indian 

colonies. 
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Ifadbets  outride  fhe  United  Sngdom  Tery  largely  abaorb  tiie  eogar 
produoed  in  theeo  other  oolonies,  and  adequate  oonsideFation  must  be 
given  to  the  interaats  of  theee  producing  and  oonnnming  ookniee  in 

any  settlement  of  the  question. 

There  remains  the  third  element,  viz.,  the  Bounty  question.  This 
is  no  occasion  to  enter  on  its  details,  which  are  oomplioated.  The 
geneml  restilt.s  of  the  system  may  he  Bummarized. 

The  Bounty  systt-ni : — 

1.  Is  an  artiticicil  interference  with  the  industry  of  sugar  making, 
batmpering  produfltioin,  exchange,  and  ooosomption. 

3.  Sbs  oauBed  gxatnitmu  OTerproduotion  and  glut,  leading  to  an 
unnatural  &U  in  prices. 

3.  Forces  people  to  use  that  sugar  which  it  costs  nuwt,  to  tiie 

exclusion  of  that  which  it  costs  least,  to  produce. 

4.  Causes  a  dead  loss  to  aggregate  wealth. 

5.  Impoverishes  nations  which  give  Bounties  : — 

(a)  By  raising  the  price  of  refined  sugar  to  tlio  local  consumer. 

(b)  By  raising  tlie  price  of  raw  sugar  to  the  local  muuufactuxer, 

and  lowering  the  price  to  bis  foreign  nTsL 

(c)  By  forcing  the  tiucpayer  to  oontribute  millions  sterling  a 

year  to  make  up  fbe  losses,  or  at  best  increase  tbe  profits,  of 
a  small  class. 

{d)  By  forcing  the  taxpayer  to  make  up  by  other  taxes  the 

delli  it  (  aused  in  the  revenue  derived  from  sugar. 

There  are  two  (questions  yet  to  he  faced  :  (1)  Can  theBoimties  be 
put  an  end  to  r*    (2)  Ought  tlie  B(junties  to  ho  put  an  end  to  ? 

In  regard  to  the  first  question,  in  the  Foutmohtly  Bemew  for 
November,  1884,  I  wrote  dt  the  two  remedies  then  suggested: 
"  A  countervailing  duty  to  be  placed  on  all  imported  sugars  Ibat 
bave  received  a  Bounty,  and  the  absolute  prohibition  of  all  imports 
of  sugar  from  countries  where  Bounties  are  allowed.  Neither  of 
theee  penal  clauses  could  he,  or  would  be,  accepted  by  England.  I 
ask,  need  they  he  even  so  much  as  proposed  at  a  Conference." 

At  the  Conference  in  188(),  so  ably  presided  over  by  Baron  Henry 
de  WoiTus,  botli  these  clauses  were  discussed,  and  the  latter  was 
adopted.    But  Parliament  promptly  refused  to  accept  it. 

The  Bounty  System  ean  be  suppressed  if  all  the  nations  will  agree 
to  another  C(mferenoe,at  which  ody  two  resolutions  are  neoessary:--** 

1.  The  Bounty  System  is  and  remains  abolished. 

2.  Any  arti(  le  obtaining  a  Bounty  on  export  is  tjpM  fiteio  excluded 

from  most  favoured  nation  treatment. 

The  further  (piestion,  "  Ouglit  tlie  Bounties  to  be  abolished?  "  is 
hardly  yet  graspcfl  by  public  opinion. 

No  doubt  l)ounties  are  contrary  to  Free  Trade,  and  should  le  put 
an  end  to  hy  all  Free  Traders. 
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No  doubt  Eiee  Trade  lortndB  a  gownmsaat  from  foetermg  oii» 
industry  at  the  expense  of  another — whether  it  be  oane-nigar  grow- 
ing at  the  ezpoiae  of  jam-making,  or  jam-making  at  the  eipenae  of 

oane-sugar  growing. 

No  doubt  Free  Trade  is  against  foroing  people  to  oousume  that 
sugar  whicli  it  costs  most  to  produce. 

No  doubt  Free  Trade,  to  adopt  Mr.  Chamberlain's  words,  is  against 
"  artifioial  interferenoe  "  and  in  favour  of   natural  oauses." 

But  the  piaolioal  question  dominatss  all  Hieoiiee.  We  most  strike 
a  balaaioe4lieet  The  Board  of  Trade  onoe  estimated  tlie  gain  from 
the  Bounties  to  the  United  Kingdom  at  £5,000,000  per  annnm  in 
cheap  food  and  dieap  raw  material.  Assume  any  such  figures,  and 
what  do  the  enemies  of  the  Bounty  system  place  on  the  other  side  of 
the  accoimt?  The  ruin  of  the  West  Indian  sugar  trade  means  no 
more  machinery,  plant,  or  stores  from  England  or  iScotland,  lessoned 
employment  of  West  Indian  8hip]>ing  and  postal  aud  telegraph 
fsoilitiea,  loss  of  oapital  invested  in  sugar,  and  Hie  dssfamotion  of  so 
powerful  a  oompetilaoin  would  lead  eventually  to  a  rise  in  Hie  price 
sogw.  Li  addition,  there  is  diminution  of  general  trade  due  to  the 
pauperising  effect  of  the  system  on  the  oountrise  whioh  give  Bounties. 
There  are  other  ajqgnments,  hut  for  our  present  purpose  it  will  soffioe 
to  add  tlie  further  suggestion  that  wliilst  a  frnotional  riso  in  the  price  of 
sugar  which  might  follow  the  abolition  of  the  systoni  would  be  an 
inappreciable  bimlen  on  the  home  industries  using  sugjir,  it  would  bo 
a  very  appreciable,  indeed  crucitil,  advantage  to  the  colonial  industry 
of  producing  sugar. 

If  7  purpose  now  is  mmely  to  say  enough  to  show  Hiat  in  any  final 
settlement  of  the  Sugar  question  there  aie  essential  elements  not 
covered  by  this  important  West  Indian  Commission,  and  which 
none  the  less  demand  prompt  and  full  investigation  and  explana- 
tion. Fulness  of  exact  infonuution  is  needed  in  regard  to  our  home 
industries,  our  other  sugar  colonies,  beet-growing,  and  the  Bounty 
system.  The  doom  of  cane-sugar  has  been  pronounced  by  the  im- 
thinking  and  the  uninformed.  But  cane-sugar  lias  inherent  quali- 
ties, as,  for  instance,  for  preservative  purposes,  denied  to  beet-sugar, 
anditenaturalcoetof  production  is  far  lower  than  that  of  beet  This 
doom  will  not  be  ratified  or  realised  when  the  pubUc  has  secured 
authoritative  and  adequate  information  on  all  the  elements  of  the 
problem.  For  then,  but  not  till  then,  will  the  public  be  able  to  judge 
and  act  aright  in  this  matter  so  closely  connected  with  the  general 
welfare.  In  this,  as  in  other  cases,  a  balance  of  good  must  result 
from  the  elimination  of  "  artificial  interferenc*e  with  natural  causes," 
aud  the  freeing  of  a  great  and  important  group  of  industries  from 
tiie  trammels  of  KrateotioiL 
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PITT  AND  THE  EASTERN  QUESTION. 

The  lilastom  Question  ia  ahuost  as  old  as  the  woild,  at  least  it  was 
o£  oonaideEaUy  lon^  af^iilwig  in  tlie  days  of  Herodotus,  hat  the 
partioular  problem  vidi  regard  to  alUrs  in  the  East  which  still  awaits 
solution  was  definitely  propounded  to  the  English  peqde  in  1791, 
little  more  than  a  century  n^o.  The  two  parties  wliich  represented 
the  views  of  ihr  (Liters  in  Parliament  were  sharply  divided  in  the 
attitude  that  they  took  towards  it.  Pitt  was  then  at  the  height  of 
liis  power,  sujtj'ortod  hy  a  vast  projioudorance  of  strength  in  the 
House  of  Coiniiions.  Vox,  on  tho  otlicr  liund,  was  the  leader  of  a 
divided  and  discredited  Opposition ;  many  of  the  greatest  among  his 
colleagues,  ahooked  by  the  exoeases  of  the  reTolutionajry  Frenoh,  had 
transfenred,  or  were  tiansferring,  their  allegianoe  to  his  triumphant 
iiTol/yet  the  strenuous  efforts  of  the  Minister  &iled  to  carry  tiie 
nation  with  him  in  Ins  policy  towards  Russia,  and  the  conduct  of  the 
Opposition  was  justified  by  the  almost  unanimous  voice  of  England. 

Those  who  lov.*  playing  with  analogies  may  find  some  rosfnihlanco 
between  the  jtarliaincntjiry  situation  of  that  day  and  our  own,  hut 
any  partial  resemblance  of  the  kind  is  swept  out  of  sight  by  the  over- 
whelming importance  of  iho  one  gi'eat  fact  that  then,  as  to-day,  to 
use  the  wise  and  weighty  words  of  Sir  Wemyss  Beid,^  we  stood  at  the 
parting  of  the  ways  in  our  relations  with  Bussia.  We  then  took  the 
path  of  Mendship  with  that  country.  It  was  not  till  many  years 
later  that  we  definitely  broke  with  the  Eastern  policy  of  Fos  and  his 
oollcagues,  and  made  the  nuiintenance  of  Ottoman  power  a  cardinal 
feature  of  our  foreign  i>oliev,  l)ut  tlioro  have  never  been  wanting 
jireseiont  minds  who  revolted  at  it.  Not  only  the  Liltoral  party,  for 
whom  .Sir  AVemyss  Reid  is  particularly  entitled  to  speak,  but  practi- 
cally the  whole  nation  would  now  welcome  any  reasonable  arrange- 
ment with  Bussia,  and  is  ready  to  ignore  by-gone  feuds.  CiKoum- 
stances,  it  is  true,  alter  cases,  but  the  attitude  of  the  nation  is  strangely 
like  to  what  it  was  at  the  period  alluded  to,  though  fortunately  to-day 
it  appears  to  be  in  agreement  with  its  leaders.  The  causes,  too, 
which  iniluence  our  action  now  are  rather  moral  than  as  they  were 
then,  material,  hut  a  i^tudy  of  tlie  I'astoni  crisis  of  1791  shows  that 
in  ad\or!iting  friends]ii|i  with  lius.sia  the  commou-sense  of  the  nation 
was  at  one  with  Fox  and  liis  followers,  that  opposition  to  her  reason- 
able desire  for  expansion  southward  was  not  till  long  after  accepted 
by  the  English  nation  as  its  policy,  and  that,  in  endeavouring  to 
inculcate  distrust  of  h»  designs^  Pitt,  whether  right  or  wrong,  showed 
himself  as  widely  at  Tariance  with  the  real  sense  of  the  people  as  he 
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was  utterw  unls  wholly  in  uuibou  with  it  in  his  opposition  to  the  policy 
of  revolutionary  France. 

It  IB  difficult  to  realiee  at  tbe  present  lUiy  that  fear  of  TurHah  eon« 
queet  could  ever  have  been  a  potent  finctor  in  the  action  of  Europena 
etaieemen,  but  even  after  the  Moelem  armies  had  been  rolled  back 
from  the  gates  of  Vienna  it  was  a  oentory  before  it  was  recognised 
tiiat  the  decay  of  the  Ottoman  Power  was  already  far  advanced,  and 
tiiat  the  suecossion  to  its  inheritiiiice  was  rapidly  becoming  the  vital 
question  for  Europe.  So  soon  as  a  purely  military  State  ceases  to 
advance  it  ceases  to  flourisli,  and  the  decay  of  Turkey  had  gone  far 
before  ita  existence  was  recognised.  Like  the  embalmed  figures  of 
some  ancient  wamora  it  crumbled  at  the  fint  touch,  hi  the  case 
of  Tulcey  the  signal  lor  dissdlntion  was  givon  in  1774  hy  the  Treaty 
of  Xutschuk-Kainardji  which  concluded  the  war  between  Bussia  and 
the  Porte  that  had  raged  for  six  years.  By  this  arrangement  Turkey 
first  made  important  t^ssions  of  torritorv  to  a  foreign  powpr,  Kertch 
and  Jeniknlo,  commanding  the  strait  between  the  Euxiuo  and  the  .Sea 
of  Azov,  wi're  handed  over  to  Calherino  IT.,  and  the  independence  of 
the  Crimea  vfoa  recognised,  that  is,  it  was  put  under  the  protection  ot 
'BxumAt  'drho  an  long  absorbed  it  The  navigation  cl  the  Danube  and 
Black  Sea  was  thrown  open  to  that  Power,  and  the  erection  of  a  Ghceok 
church  was  permitted  in  Constantinople.  By  the  seventh  dbuse  of 
the  Treaty  tlin  interference  of  Russia  on  behalf  of  the  Clmstiaa 
subjeet.s  of  Turkey  is  H"*^t<^  as  a  right;  tliis  alone  woidd  be  enough 
to  show  how  shattering  a  blow  wa.s  being  dealt  to  ^fus-sidninn  aseoor 
dency.  In  the  same  clause  wt-  may  note  the  first  appearaiiee  of  tliat 
sinister  absurdity,  a  promise  of  the  Ottoman  Government  to  protoct 
its  Christian  subjects. 

In  ffao  same  year  Gage  had  landed  at  Boston  and  the  dispute 
with  the  American  Colonies  become  acute ;  but  we  were  in  no  sense 
so  much  occupied  in  the  Weet  that  we  were  unable  to  pay  attention 

to  the  advances  mode  in  the  East  by  llussia.  We  offered,  however, 
no  objection  to  her  victory  or  its  fruits  ;  in  fact  we  had  facilitated 
the  passago  of  her  first  fleet  into  the  Mediterranean  and  watched 
%vith  satisfaction  its  roniarkablo  victory  over  the  Turkish  armament 
off  Scio.  We  thus  gave  her  her  first  opportunity  of  ap|»earing  as  a 
naval  power  in  those  waters  and  were  distinctly  instrumental  in 
gaining  her  a  footing  on  the  coasts  of  tiie  Black  Sea.  Both  Austria 
and  Ftossia,  however,  viewed  the  Bossian  advance  with  grave 
apprehension,  and  France  was  covertly  hostile.  Eight  years  later 
the  inevitable  happened  and  Catherine  assumed  direct  sovereignty 
over  the  Crimea.  Fox  was  then  Foreign  Secretary  in  the  Poeking- 
ham  Administration  and  the  negociations.  which  ultl mutely  resulted 
in  till?  IVuce  of  Paris,  were  in  yiron-ress.  Overtures  were  made  to  us 
by  Fmru-e  and  Spain  to  join  them  iu  opposing  the  policy  of  the 
Empress ;  this  Fox  refused,  holding  that  tlie  vdse  policy  for  this 
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ooimtiy  yns  to  ally  henelf  "with  Buana  and  to  enoonrage  the  growUi 
of  tilia  latter  aa  a  maikewei^t  to  the  Bourbon  Alliance.  Gadieiuie 

herself  had  always  entertained  the  most  friejidly  feelings  towards 
England.  At  first  sight  it  might  seem  that  her  declaration  in  1780 
vnth  regard  to  neutral  rights  in  war  time  had  lK?en  aimed  at  iis,  hut 
it  is  quite  clear  now  that  it  was  first  called  forth  hy  the  overbearing 
conduct  of  tlie  Spaniards  in  seizing  some  llussian  merchantmen. 
We  suffered  more  from  it  than  the  Allies  as  our  maritime  strength 
was  greater,  and  Iiovd  North'a  miniatiy  had  been  leas  iriae  than  tiiej 
were  in  nwldng  eonoeaaiooa.  That  moat  aUe  of  diplomata,  Jamea 
Hazria,  afterwaida  the  first  Lord  Malmealniij,  waa  then  our  ambaa- 
sador  at  St.  Petersburg  and  his  memoiii  many  instancea  of 

the  wish  entertained  by  Catherine  for  a  good  imderstanding  with 
England.  After  the  news  of  Rodney's  victory  at  Capo  St.  MiuM  nt 
reuehed  llussia,  Catherine  meeting  Harris  in  the  evening  whisjirrod, 
Under  this  roof  frankness  and  siuecrity  should  ever  dwell,  I  cannot 
therefore  conceal  from  you  my  satisfaction,  though  I  express  it  to  you 
not  aa  Empress  of  Buaaia  to  the  English  Miniafcwr,  bat  mersly  aa  a 
friend  of  England  apeahing  to  a  good  EngHahman."^  She  had  alao 
offered  more  than  onoe  to  mediate  between  England  and  the  Allies. 
"FcoL,  in  the  fiiat  letter  he  wrote  to  Harria  on  becoming  Foreign 
fieonAary,  encourages  him  to  innte  the  more  active  mediation  of  the 
Empress,  and  there  can  he  no  doubt  that  up  to  that  time  otir  relations 
with  her  wore  not  only  friendly  hut  cordial.  Events  were,  however, 
rapidly  taking  a  different  tvu-n.  In  1781  Catherine  had  become  her 
own  Foreign  Minister,  she  guided  the  oourse  of  her  policy  with  aa 
li^e  regard  to  the  advice  of  any  nuniater  aa  Lonia  XIV.  himael^ 
but  herinteUeet  waa  not  so  diToroed  from  her  feelinga  aa  to  be  impep- 
Tioua  to  her  own  likee  and  dislikes.  It  is  mere  conjecture  to  suppose 
that  any  definite  plan  for  partitioniDg  the  Ottomnn  Empire  and 
aeiidng  Constantinople  was  present  to  the  minds  of  Russian  States- 
men before  the  ninth  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century  ;  but  no  one 
can  doubt  that  such  a  design  was  (nitertained  hv  Catherine  after 
1781.  ller  active  benevolence  towards  England  then  drew  to  an 
end,  and  aha  brought  to  a  dose  an  alliance  of  nearly  tweniy  years 
wilh  Bmaaia  and  entered  into  an  anangement  with  Anabia.  From 
that  time  really  commenced  the  piodigioaa  eocpanaion  of  Boaaiaweat- 
waid  and  southward,  and  it  is  for  that  period  of  her  reign  that  the 
saying  of  ^'on  Sybel  holds  true,  that  "  no  great  and  burning  question 
is  raised  in  Germany  to-dny  without  our  disroverin«:  the  traces  of 
Catherine  II."  It  would  be  hardly  an  exaijgeratiou  to  substitute 
"  Eiu'opc "  for  "  Germany."  Under  the  circuiustances  England 
clearly  had  to  consider  with  great  care  whether  bhe  would  continue 
on  an  amicable  footing  willi  Buana  and  laTour  her  eoqpansion,  cat 
put  an  end  to  the  friendly  feeling  that  had  alw  ays  eziated  and  oppose 
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ii  Ko  more  momentoiu  question  ooald  await  our  deoinon.  Fox, 
as  -we  have  seen,  solved  it  in  1782  hj  assenting  to  tbe  deflidte  aoqnisi- 

tion  of  the  Crimea  and  refuBing  to  act  with  Spain  and  Franco ;  he 
lost  office  in  the  collapso  of  tlio  North  and  Fox  Coalition  in  December, 
and  witli  tlie  advent  of  Pitt  a  new  and  diametricall}-  contrary 
cours(>  was  steered  in  l^^ireigu  affairs.  One  of  the  stroTip^ost  sifnis  of 
tlie  ^eatness  of  Pitt's  mind  is  the  ease  ^\^th  which  lie  rose  superior 
to  the  prejudioos  of  his  da^ ,  and,  seeing  the  need  that  France  and 
England  had  of  one  another,  sought  and  obtained  a  oonuneiraial 
treaty  with  that  oonntry.  He  zeoognised  that  after  the  disastaxnis 
dose  of  the  Americm  war  England  zeqnired  peaee  to  oonsoilidate  her 
lesouroes  and  he  avoided  foreign  adventures.  The  only  way,  how- 
ever, to  re-establish  onr  lost  prestige  was  by  the  formation  of  a 
prudent  alliance  and  after  some  years  of  office  he  brought  about  in 
1788  the  Triple  Alliance  between  England,  I'russia,  and  Holland, 
which  combated,  and  for  awhile  su<'ce88fully,  the  new  development  of 
Austrian  and  llussiau  policy.  This  [>olioy  was  not  due  to  the  initia- 
HvB  of  Gatherine  alono.  Bi  1781  Joseph  11.  had  visited  Bossia'and 
oompletelj  captiTaied  the  Empress.  They  agreed  upon  an  aggrosoive 
Eastom  Polioy,  and  shortly  afterwards  a  treaty  of  allianoe  between 
them  was  mg06A»'  In  Ihe  nest  year  we'find  CSathenne  writing  to 
Josefdn — 

"I  am  firmly  pemuided  by  that  eomfldenee  wMeh  I  have  vowed  to  the 

Almighty  that,  if  our  success  in  this  war  puts  us  in  a  position  to  <leliver  Europe 
from  the  enemy  of  the  Cbriatiaa  name,  by  expelling  him  from  Ck)n8tantinople, 
Hit  Inperial  M^jeaty  will  not  nfme  ms  his  aaiislsnoe  in  rh'catabBahiqs  the 
sndeofc  Greek  nuniarehy  on  the  raina  of  die  htrbaiian  rale  which  holds  away 
there,  under  expresa  condition  on  my  pnrt  to  preserve  the  re-eBUiblished  monarcliy 
in  entire  indepejideuce  of  my  own,  by  placing  at  its  bead  the  youngest  of  my 
grondiona,  the  Onnd  Duke  Oonatantuie." 

The  first  fruits  of  the  Ruaso-Ausfrian  armngemenf  was  tlie 
aapiiescenee  nf  Joseph  in  the  absorptictn  of  the  (.'rimea  by  UuHsia, 
and  in  1787  he  aecompanied  the  Krapress  on  her  -visit  to  the  newly- 
aoquired  pro^dnce,  and  baw  the  liiissian  fleet  prepared  to  sail  and 
awaiting  orders  in  the  port  of  8evastopoL  The  hoar  for  the  desfauo* 
tion  of  the  Tmtiah  power  seemed  to  hare  ahready  sounded,  and  the 
ADies  were  piraparing  to  torn  into  realities  the  dieanu  of  six  ysaia 
earlier,  when  the  Porte  anticipated  their  action.  The  Turkish 
authorities  had  naturally  observed  with  sospicion  the  large  force  which 
had  been  brought  together  by  Cdtberino  in  the  Trimea,  ostensibly  to 
protect  her  on  her  journey  ;  and,  instigated  by  the  English  and 
Prussian  envoys  at  ( 'on8tantinoj)le,  they  determined  to  bo  first  in  the 
field  and  declared  war  against  Kussia.  Austria  did  not  actually  take 
part  in  the  eonfliot  until  the  nert  year,  and  then  only  after  two 
tnaoherons,  hnt  nnauooessful,  atteoks  on  Belgxade.  The  result  of  the* 
campaign  which  followed  was  far  from  hcing  so  snocessfal  as  the 
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iptendid  dreams  of  Joa^  aaid  Oailieriiie  had  led  fhem  to  aaiioipftte, 

the  tovms  of  Oczakow  and  Bender  fell  into  the  hands  of  Russia,  and 
the  Austrians,  in  the  campaign  of  1789,  had  some  victories  to  Ixmst  of 
in  Moldavia  an<l  took  Belpmde,  but  they  were  still  far  enough  from 
the  Cit}'  of  Constantino.  It  wns  a  case  of  cutting  up  tho  In-ar's  fur 
before  the  animal  had  he^n  caught.  Considering  the  high  aims  and 
expectations  of  the  Allies,  the  situation  of  affairs  was  unsatisfactory  in 
the  extmna  At  thiB  jonofcun,  Joeeph  died,  worn  out  bj  dia^pp*'!^^ 
ment  at  the  lulme  of  hia  achemea  for  lefbnn  at  home  and  aggian- 
diaement  abroad,  and  the  moment  seemed  to  have  oome  .for  which  Pitt 
had  been  awaiting  to  intervene  "v^-ith  success,  and  curl)  the  ambition  of 
the  two  Powers  in  which  he  believed  that  he  saw  the  gravest  menace 
to  this  country.  Whether  we  regard  lii.s  view  of  the  matter  as  indicating 
the  profoimdest  foresight,  or  as  a  fatally  mistaken  move,  which  has 
had  the  most  disastrous  results  for  civilisation  under  his  imitators  in 
the  present  century,  no  one  can  deny  its  meed  of  praise  to  the  skill 
^th  whioh  ho  fonned  hia  oomUnation,  and  for  a  time  enabled  thia 
oountiy  to  give  the  law  to  Europe.  Afterwarda,  the  r&ey  greatneaa ' 
of  liis  sucoess  at  first  gave  the  dieep^  aignificanoe  to  its  final  failnre. 

In  Pitt's  Cabinet,  as,  indeed,  would  appear  to  be  the  case  in  most 
Cahiiiots,  ihere  were  two  pirties,  the  one  in  favour  of  a  spirited  foreign 
policy  rcpreseiitM  by  Carmarthen  (shortly  afterwards  Duke  of  Ijoeds) , 
tho  Foreign  Secretary,  and  the  other,  to  whi(li  Pitt  had  incliuo<l, 
devoting  themselves  rather  to  the  d<nelopnieiit  of  our  internal 
resources.  Pitt,  with  the  profound  sagacity  that  directed  most  of  hia 
aoticna,  refnaed  to  take  anj  active  atepa  on  the  Continent  until  we  had 
aeoored  the  co-operation  of  tmatworthj  Alliee.  Those  who  would 
trace  the  steps  by  which  the  Triple  AUiuioe  was  brought  about,  must 
seek  them  in  the  published  oorreepondence  of  the  first  Lord  Malmea- 
bur}',  and  see  the  excellent  essay  on  the  subject  in  Mr.  0.  Browning's 
volume  of  collecte<l  essays,  T/ir  F/if/ht  of  VarnuuH  nvd  of /in-  Esaai/H. 
Nothing  could  be  done  with  Prussia  until  after  the  dt  atli  of  the 
Great  Frederick  in  1780 ;  hut  his  successor,  Frederick  Wilham, 
diaaolute,  stupid,  but  well  meaning,  proved  more  amenable,  and  tiie 
aatate  Hazria  brought  him  to  tiie  point  aoon  after  the  oonolun<m  <tf 
our  alliance  with  Holland  in  1788.  The  three  Powen  henceforth 
acted  together. 

Pitt  had  no  doop-rooted  and  preconceived  dislike  of  Russia,  and  it 
would  seem  that,  but  for  her  alliance  with  Joseph  II.,  he  might  never 
have  sought  to  interfere  in  the  east  of  Kiux)pe :  the  ill-n  trulated 
ambitions  of  that  moujirch  not  only  plunged  liis  own  dominions  into 
confusion,  but  excited  tlie  alarm  of  his  neighboimi.  In  violation  of 
all  txeatiea,  he  had  thrown  opm  the  navigation  of  the  Schelt,  and  waa 
endeaTouxing  to  change  all  the  conditiona  of  aooial  and  political  life 
under  the  Austrian  rule  hj  a  stroke  of  the  pen,  in  accordance  with  the 
neweat  preoepta  of  the  Eienoh  philoaophers.  Auatria  waa  the  ally  of 
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Enmoe,  and  thus  fonned  with  Busaia  a  dooible  oonabination,  which 
added  to  the  menat  e  that  the  Family  Compact  between  Spain  and 
France  always  offered  to  us.  Pitt,  at  first,  sought  ratlier  to  detach 
Russia  from  Austria  than  to  bomine  actively  hostile,  but,  failing  in 
that,  he  wan  hnl  by  the  fears  of  Prussia  into  a  more  active  policy  than 
he  had  at  first  contemplated.  Many  of  his  colleagues  in  tlie  Cabinet 
were  no  leas  surprised  than  delighted,  that  he  had  been  induced  to  give 
his  mind  to  the  praseoution  of  an  aottve  Foceign  policy  at  all.  Gar- 
mazthon  said :  '*  Now  that  we  have  raised  bis  attention  to  the  important 
object  in  question^  we  must  by  all  means  endeavour  to  keep  it  np,and 
not  suffer  it  to  be  soorifioed  either  to  lawn  or  cambric." 

The  Foreign  Secretary  might  congmtulato  Harris  and  himself  on 
having  diverted  Pitt's  mind  from  *•  luwn  nnd  cambric,"  but  it  would 
have  been  worse  than  absurd  to  liuve  attemi)ted  any  active  interference* 
in  Continental  affairs  until  our  tinanees  had  been  again  restored  to  a 
satisfactory  position.  In  17So,  Pitt  had  written  to  Harris, "  The  general 
state  of  our  revenues  is  daily  inipro>ing.  We  are,  I  belicTs,  already 
in  possession  ol  a  million  sorplns  beyond  all  oar  probable  annual 
expenditure,  and  shall,  if  our  prosperity  oontinves,  find  ourselves  very 
different  in  the  eyes  <rf  Euroj>e  from  what  we  have  been  for  some 
time/"  In  1788,  we  were  justified  in  piu^uing  the  active  poUi  y  which 
the  less  sagacious  Carmarthen  had  desired  three  years  earlier. 

The  Triple  Alliance  proved  at  fir^t  tlio  most  brilliant  suct-oss.  It 
brought  to  a  satisfactory  settlement  the  dibtracted  affairs  of  Holland, 
it  restored  tranquillity  in  the  Austrian  Netheilands,  and  the  force 
whidi  it  added  to  oar  roprosontatioms  made  Spain  sdbmissive  in 
the  matter  ot  Nootka  Sound.  Pitt  now  turned  his  attention  to  the 
Eastern  Question. 

It  has  been  already  pointed  out  that  the  situation  of  Russia  and 
Austria  in  1790  was  by  no  means  satisfactory.  Their  victories  over 
the  Porte  had  been  trivial  indeed  when  compartHl  with  the  exag- 
gerated expectations  witli  which  the  war  had  opened,  Joscpli  was 
dead,  and  his  successor  was  neither  a  dreamer  of  grandiose  views  nor 
a  personal  friend  of  tiie  Emprsss.  £Ter>'thing,  therefore,  seemed  to 
favour  the  intervention  whidi  Prossia  partioulariy  desired.  In  that 
year  an  allianee  was  entersd  into  between  the  Porte  and  Prussia,  and. 
the  Triple  Allianee  found  itself  pledged  to  support  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  In  the  initiation  of  this  poUcy  we  were  carried  on  rather 
by  the  interest  of  Pnissia  than  our  o-wn,  but  siich  action,  however 
brought  about,  clearly  involved  a  check  to  the  ambitions  dri'iuiis  of 
Catherine,  and  that  check  England  had  been  instrumental  in  lulniinis- 
tering.  Not  only  in  the  South  did  we  show  our  hand.  Sweden,  the 
hersditacj  foe  ol  the  Gssn,  had  sided  witii  1Sb»  Porte,  but  her  own 
safety  was  being  threatoked  by  Denmark.  By  our  intervention 
Denmark  was  fovoed  to  keep  the  peace,  and  in  May  the  boom  of 
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Swedisli  artillorv  was  lieartl  in  the  streets  o£  St.  Petersburg.  Catherine 
rend  TMutan  h  to  h'P])  her  spirits  up,  and  seems  to  have  been  reiluced 
to  a  stato  (if  depression  to  which  her  lieroic  mind  never  sank  before  or 
after,  but  by  August  jH'ace  was  made  with  S^^■eden,  nud  lier  dreams 
of  conquest  in  tlie  South  she  as  yet  steadily  refused  to  abaudon. 
'*Smoe  Hr.  Pitt,"  she  aBid  to  Whitwovth,  the  English  amboaaador, 
«  wuhee  to  drive  me  from  Fetenbnxgh,  I  hope  he  will  allow  me  to 
retire  to  Gonstantmople."  There  waa  no  intention,  however,  on  Hie 
part  of  the  Trij^  Alliance,  to  allow  thinga  to  drift,  and  in  1701  a 
final  peaoe  was  made  at  Sistowa  between  Austria  and  the  Porte, 
throiigli  tlio  intervention  of  the  Triple  Allianec.  By  this  peace 
Austria  got  pmetically  nothiug,  after  spending  ''}00,000,()00  florins 
and  losing  100,000  men.  She  was  glad  to  be  out  of  the  war  at  any 
price.  Ilussia  now  stood  alone  fronting  Turkey,  supported  by  the 
Triple  AUianoab 

It  ia  Htile  to  he  wondered  at  that  after  the  continued  and  atartUng 
diplcnnatio  riotcviee  of  the  last,  three  years,  which  had  more  than 

reinstated  England  in  her  continental  supremacy,  Pitt  thought  ihat 
he  might  safel}'  go  a  step  further  and  threaten  Catlierine  with  suo- 
ceps.  His  own  position  at  home  was  so  supreme,  the  Opposition  so 
weak,  and  abroad  Russia  was  so  isolated,  the  llevolution  in  France 
occupying  all  men's  minds,  that  he  was  justified,  if  he  thought  the 
policy  a  sound  one,  and  was  supported  at  home,  in  undertaking  to 
huk  rep  Phiasia  in  any  steps  neooaeaiy  to  bring  Buaaia  to  her  kneea. 
Catiberine  by  no  means  met  the  propoeala  of  the  AUiea  at  first  witii  a 
direct  negative.  She  recognised  the  weakness  of  her  own  poaition, 
and  would  have  made  many  sacrifices.  The  Allies,  however,  de- 
manded that  peace  should  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  stafuH  quo  ante 
hcl/utn.  Catherine,  whose  troops  had  carried  Ismail  the  year  before 
with  great  slaughter,  was  willing  to  siureuder  it,  but  would  not  hear 
of  abandoning  the  small  fortress  of  Oczakow  on  the  Black  »Sea, 
•  whidb  had  fallen  three  years  ealier.    The  name  of  Ocsakow  haa 

ceased  to  have  any  meaning  save  to  tlie  ear  of  tlie  historian,  but  in* 
tlie  territory  whidh  aoironnded  it,  between  the  Bog  and  the  Dniester, 
stood  a  small  Turkish  fort,  on  whose  ruins  has  risen  the  great  port  of 
Odessa.  Tlio  foresight  of  Cathraine  haa  been  justified  by  events. 
Perhaps  in  the  parlous  circumstances  of  the  war  she  might  have  sur- 
rendered Oczjikow,  had  the  sunmions  been  addressed  to  her  in  tones 
less  insulting,  but  the  Trijde  Alliance  had  been  spoiled  by  continued 
good '  fort ime,  and  their  message  was  haughty  and  menacing. 
Catherine  wonld  not  yield,  and  hostilities  seemed  imminent.  Catherine 
herself  fully  es^eoted  them.  She  wrote  to  Smmermann,  "  I  have 
not  replied  to  yonr  letter  of  Ifjarch  29th.  Ihavehadtoomnch  todo^ 
especially  just  now  that  I  am  oocupied  with  all  the  activity  I  am 
capable  of,  in  preparing  for  the  reception  that  X  shall  have  to  give  the 
formidable  English  fleet  which  is  about  to  pay  na  a  risit 
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Tlie  scene  now  shifts  to  England,  MeetuigS  of  the  Cahinet  wero 
hold  on  the  2l8t  and  22nd  of  March,  and  it  was  agreod  that  tho  King 
of  T'ruesi.'i  should  he  informed  that  we  intended  to  desj)atch  a  fleet  of 
forty  sail  into  the  Baltic  and  a  squadron  of  ten  ships  into  the  Black 
»Sea  to  ht'lp  Turkey,  at  the  same  time  a  joint  note  was  to  bo  pre- 
sented to  the  Empress,  desiring  an  immediate  acceptance  or  rejection 
ci  our  tenna.  'The  dieqiatchea  left  m  Mmh  27th,  and  on  tho  29th 
the  matter  came  before  the  House  of  Commona  m  a  mesBBge  from  tiie 
Throne.  Pitt  made  ont  the  heeb  case  he  ooold,  pdnting  oat  the 
danfjors  whicli  would  arise  for  rmssia  if  the  Porte  was  further 
weakened.  Fox  made  a  powerful  reply,  dearly  showing  how  friend- 
ship with  Russia  had  always  heen  our  policy,  that  we  had  been 
instrumental  in  inducing  the  Porte  to  make  war  on  Russia,  and  were 
now  seeking  to  deprive  the  latter  of  all  the  fruits  of  her  victory. 
**  In  all  interference  with  foreign  nations,''  ho  said,  "  justice  was  the 
hest  fomidation  ot  policj,  and  moderation  the  surest  pledge  of  peaoe/' 
Builce,  too,  followed  on  the  same  side,  pointing  out  that  a  dangerous 
innovation  in  foreign  poiliey  was  being  made  hy  bringing  the  bar^ 
barous  despotism  of  Turkey  into  the  question  of  the  balance  of  power. 
Were  we  to  plunge  ourselves  into  immoderate  ezpmse  to  bring  Cliris- 
tian  nations  under  the  yoke  of  savage  and  inhuman  infidels  ?  Tins 
was  a  retiUTi  to  the  Burke  of  old  davs,  and  the  incident  is  interest- 
ing,  being  tho  last  occasicui  on  which  he  spoke  in  support  of  his  old 
leader.  Shortly  afterwards  occurred  the  painful  scene  during  the 
disonsBion  on  Erenoh  afiaixs,  when  he  publicly  declared  their  friend- 
ship at  an  end. 

Though  Ministers  canned  the  motion  by  a  majority  of  nearly  ome 
hmidred,  on  the  very  next  day  divisions  began  to  show  themselves  in 
the  Cahiiu  t.'  Tlie  Duke  of  Richmond  doubted  if  it  was  practicable 
to  i  !irr\-  tlirough  the  matter  as  they  had  intended.  It  was  already 
evi<h'ut  that  the  Opposition  was  only  uttering  the  voice  of  a  large,  if 
not  the  larger  part  of  the  jx'oplo  of  England.  The  merchants  of  the 
great  towns,  Pitt's  firmest  supporters,  were  already  chafing  at  the 
prospect  of  a  war  with  Busna,  for  a  cause  in  which  they  had  no  inte- 
rest, and  on  behalf  of  a  Power  whom  the  traditions  of  years  had 
taught  them  to  hold  in  aversion,  whereas  our  trade  with  Bussia  was 
oonsidenible  and  growing.  In  1790,  of  982  sliips  whioh  entered  the  port 
of  St.  Petersburg,  517  were  English.  It  is  not  surprisinj^,  theif^fore, 
that  as  soon  as  the  intentions  of  the  Goverament  In^came  known, 
oppfisition  to  their  design  sj>read  rapidly  throufirh  the  country.  I^iirge 
meetings  to  protest  were  held  at.Wakefield  and  other  towns,  and  the 
malcontents  in  the  Cabinet  gained  ground  dmnng  the  next  few  days. 
TheBuke  of  Bichmond,  Lord  Grenville,  and  Lord  Stafford  were  all  in 
favour  of  modifying  the  attitude  of  England.  On  Thursday,  the 
diet,  the  Cabinet  met  again  to  come  to  a  dec^n  as  to  tiie  course 
(1)  Jfmoir*  ^a§  r\/th  IMt$    Ztmb,  p.  If  2. 
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things  were  to  take.  The  following  ia  the  account  giTBn  by  the 
ForoigTi  Secretan',  the  Duke  of  Leeds.^  All  the  Cabinet  was  preeent 
ezoept  Pitt  and  his  brother,  Lord  Chatham,  who  had  not  airiyed : — 

"  I  went  up  to  the  chimney  and,  stirring  the  fire,  blMerved  that  M  it  Wtn  pro- 
bably tlio  last  time  I  slimiM  have  tn  An  tlic  lioiiniirs  of  tliat  room  I  thouulit  it 
particularly  incumbent  upon  me  to  have  a  good  tire  for  my  company.  Thin  pro- 
duced a  eoiiriflleiabk  effect,  the  Duke  of  Riehmond  and  Lord  Staffoid  exdaimed, 
'  Good  Qod  !  what  do  you  mean  1'  I  answered, '  From  what  had  puaed  at  onr 
late  mectinfj,  I  took  for  ;^ranted  it  would  be  determined  nt  the  present  to  net  in 
A  manner  diri^ctly  contrary  to  wliat  we  had  communicated  as  uur  nyptem  to 
PniMia,  in  which  caM  I  •kould  feel  myself  obliged  to  make  my  bow.'  A  bhork 
dtence  ensued." 

At  the  subsequent  discussion,  Pitt,  Lord  Cliatham,  and  T^ods  were 
oppoeed  to  the  rest.  The  Chancellor,  Thiirlow,  who  had  long  been 
on  bad  terras  with  Pitt,  and  not  long  after  had  to  be  pot  rid  of, 
*•  either  actually  was  or  a])ponred  to  be  asleep  the  greater  jiart  of 
the  time."  This  was  probably  in  order  to  avoid  taking  part  in 
the  debate.  The  result  of  the  conversation  was,  that  a  messenger 
was  sent  to  Berlin  to  stop  the  ultimatum  already  sent  to  Bnssia,  and 
delay  the  matter  for  a  time.  But  delay  in  sudi  matters  is  generally 
destraotion  to  any  vigorous  action  if  already  begun.  So  it  proved 
here.  The  proud  spirit  of  Pitt  had  at  length  to  recognise  the  truth 
that  the  Opposition  for  once  really  represented  the  feeling  of  the 
nation.  Ho  had  taken  some  pains  in  the  meantime  to  ascertain  nioro 
clearly  the  veul  vnlue  of  Oczakow  as  a  fortified  station,  and  through 
Lord  Auckland,  then  our  ambassador  at  the  Hague,  he  had  learned 
the  views  of  the  Dutch  Admiral  Kingsbergen,  who  knew  the  district 
well,  and  said  that  Oosakow  was  of  no  importance  as  compared  with 
Sevastopol,  which  Bussia  had  held  nearly  twenty  years.  On  April 
16th  the  Cabinet  met  again.  This  is  the  account  Leeds  gives  oi  the 
discussion : — * 

"  The  Ihikc  of  Richmond  was  anxious  to  know  if  it  was  thought  posnible  the 
meaeenger  who  carried  the  ilispatch  to  Berlin  urging  some  delay  couhl  have 
arrived  soon  enough  to  prevent  the  joint  Representation  of  the  two  Allied  Courts 
bein^'  sent  off  from  Berlin.  The  Chancellor  said  he  hoped  not,  and  thought  thoe 
liad  been  a  fortunate  east  wind  which  would  prevont  the  second  niessenj^er 
arriving  time  enough  for  that  purpose.  The  Duke  seemed  nettled  at  that  answer, 
and  replied, '  I  suppose,  then,  yon  wish  to  reod  Homer,  mj  lord  1*  *  What  the 
devil,'  retorted  the  Chancellor,  '  has  Homer  to  do  with  this  buginess  ? '  '  Only,* 
replied  the  l)ake,  '  I  suppose  your  lordship  may  M'ant  sufficient  leisure  to  read 
Homer  in  comfort,  which,  from  your  situation,  you  have  not  at  present.*  After  a 
little  more  snarling  on  one  part  and  a  great  deal  of  grnnbling  on  the  other,  the 
dialiti,'ue  concluded.  The  Duke  of  Richmond  then  a'^ke  1  me  if  I  recollected  the 
day  the  second  messenger  went  awuy.  I  told  him  that  he  set  out  on  Friday, 
April  1st.  Pitt  could  not  help  saying,  *  Now  do  own,  Duke,  that  you  enjoy  tb» 
dateonthia  oci  ;i>i<*n.'  I  told  him  I  really  answered  the  Duke  tout  homument, 
and  was  sure  the  dute  was  accurate;  however,  since  he  nientioned  it,  I  cimld  not 
say  I  was  particularly  surry  at  such  a  step  being  taken  on  such  a  day.    I'itt  then 

(1}  XMrft  J)«Mfv,  p.  156.  (3)  Htf.,  p.  16«. 
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oaitd  aw  if  I  «3i{<eted  to  tfgn  tiui  dispatch.  I  told  him  I  could  not  bnt  otgaiBtr 
to  ligii  what  I  did  not  appiovo  ot" 

THflun  a  ireek  Leeds  bad  left  tbe  Foreign  Offioe  andGxenTille  took 
bis  place.  A  Mr.  FIswkener  was  sent  to  St.  Petersborg  to  patch  up 
an  arrangement  with  Catherine.  In  the  end  Oczakow  and  the  dis- 
trict round  was  retained  by  Hussia,  who  restored  the  other  conquests 
of  the  war  to  the  Torte  by  the  Peaee  of  Jassy  in  179*2.  Tlie  effect 
of  our  vacillating  conduct  made  the  most  unfortunate  imj)re.ssion  in 
l*niesia.  We  had  certainly  led  Frederick  William  to  suppose  that 
we  should  support  him  in  an  attack  on  Catherine.  It  was  not  the 
last  time  l^t  a  f oroign  Power  was  to  find  itself  left  in  tbe  luioh  hy 
the  floetoations  of  p^ilio  opuiion  in  England,  or  by  tbe  neoessify  our 
Government  found  itself  in  of  bowing  to  Ibat  opimon.  How  strong 
the  feeling  at  home  wns  at  the  time  we  may  gather  firam  a  letlier 
written  by  Mr.  Storw  to  Lord  Auddand  on  Mjay  6th : — 

'  "  I  asenre  you,  in  and  out  of  Parliament— tli in  ia  not  to  be  andertitood  as 
the  ijjnorant  account  of  an  intereBted  pnrti^ijiii  tlure  i«  not  a  won!  ur^'ed  by 
vay  of  argument  for  the  Rnasian  war.  The  country  throughout  have  told  Mr. 
Pitt  th^  will  not  go  to  war.  If  keeping  hi*  word  with  Bnaiis  would  have  diawn 
him  into  a  .scrape,  Opposition  has  relieved  him  of  it.  As  ]iarli.'>an8  .  .  .  the 
members  of  Ui»po9iliori  may  have  acttd  injudiciously,  but,  as  honeat  men,  tliey 
tell  you  they  liave  hindered  the  Minister  fiuui  plunging  the  nation  into  a  destruc- 
tive w«r.  There  is  no  doubt  but  aflWirs  are  in  a  very  ridieulon*  eituation.*' 

It  was  a  ridiculous  situation  euough,  but  one  into  wliich  Pitt  need 
never  have  blundered  bad  he  not  already  fallen  into  the  habit  of  isolating 
himself  too  muohfrcnnbisodUeagues  and  living  in  a  tiny  oirde  of  bis 
own.  ItwasthegreatestUowwbiohbisreputationbadeTerreoeivedand 
had  far-reaching  results.  The  \^ithdiawal  of  Prussia  from  the  coalition 
against  Eranoe  in  1795  is  distinctly  traceable  to  it.  The  name  of  Vux 
l)or;niio  fis  much  respected  in  Petersburg  as  Pitt's  liud  b<'f>ii  in  lierliii. 
AVlu  n  Air.  Fawkeuer  arrived,  ho  ffnind  tliat  all  tlio  can'.ssin^  attentions 
were  bestowed  on  Fox's  friend,  Sir  liobcrt  Adair,  who  was  thcro  at 
the  same  time.  Adair  was  tbe  hero  of  Canning's  lay  of  Gottiugeu 
and  of  sweet  Maria  Pottingen,  one  TSfse  of  wUck  was  tiie  almost 
solitary  offspring  of  Pitt's  Muse.  The  attentions  of  Catherine  to  bim 
were  most  marked,  and  far  exceeded  any  she  bestowed  on  the  accre- 
ditml  envoy.  She  instructed  "VVoronzow,  llussian  Minister  at  St. 
James's,  to  send  her  a  bust  of  Fox,  and  set  it  vp  between  those  of 
Ci(^ro  and  Demosthenes,  '*  Puisqne  e'etait  par  ses  talents  et  son 
<'d<)(juence  qu'il  avait  epargnr  uiic  (  Juerre  sanglante  aiix  deux  nations, 
jjui  1»'S  aurait  egalement  riiinees."  Two  years  later,  however,  when 
Fox  hod  declared  his  sympathy  with  the  advanced  Be  volution,  the 
bust  was  d^oeed,  Oatberine  lemaildng,  O'etait  Mens.  Fox  de  quatre- 
vingt-onie  que  j*ai  plao^  dans  mon  cabinet."  • 

It  was  more  than  eonld  be  ^tooted  from  an  Oppodtion  sttaated  as 
wets  Fox  and  bis  finends,  that  tiiey  should  f orbeur  to  empbasiae  their 
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the  hanglify  and  hitherto  viotorions  BCuusisr.  On  Eeb* 
niaiy  20th,  1792,  tiie  pnpen  relating  to  the  BasBiBn  annament  were 
laid  ou  the  table  of  the  House,  and  Fox  took  the  opportunity  of 
delivering  a  speech  upon  the  aituation,  whiok  for  l»iUianxgr  ol  satire, 

wealth  of  illustration,  nnd  clearness  of  reasoning  ho  never  surpasflod. 
He  also  took  the  opjwrtuiiity  of  laying  down  a  scheme  of  foreign 
poli<'V  for  this  country,  which,  even  a  liuiulred  years  later,  is  singu- 
larly worthy  of  utteutiou.  With  his  taunts  to  the  Ministry  wo  have 
nothmg  to  do,  they  iraie  the  osdinaiy  nuBrileB  of  politioal  waifaie, 
paztimdariy  irell  ddivered  at  a  foe  who  had  laid  hinuelf  pazticiilarly 
open  to  them,  but  his  attitnde  towards  Bnana  he  thus  defines 
**  With  regard  to  Itussia,  it  has  ever  been  my  opinion  that  she  was  the 
Power  in  Europe  with  which  the  cultivation  of  reciprocal  ties  of 
friendsliip,  both  eonimoroial  and  political,  was  most  material  and  of 
the  greatest  consequence  to  this  country.  For  the  uniformity  of  tlus 
opinion  I  appeal  to  my  whole  conduct,  whether  in  office  or  out  of  it." 
lie  passed  in  review  the  occasions  already  referred  to,  when  llussia 
had  sent  her  first  fleet  into  the  Meditenanean,  when  she  soaed  the 
Crimea,  and  in  1787,  on  all  of  yAdok  inoidents  intsifarenoe  might 
have  been  grounded,  hot  wisely  had  not 

He  then  laid  down  the  general  lines  which  England  should  pursue 
with  regard  to  foreign  alliances,  and  pointed  out  that  there  were  three 
P08sil)l<'  linos  to  take.  A  system  of  extensive  and  close  foreign  alli- 
ance, a  position  of  "  splendid  isohition,"  but  "  I  tliink  the  middle  line 
the  true  course  for  this  coimtry  to  pursue.  I  am  of  opinion  that,  in 
our  situation,  every  continental  oonnection  is  to  be  determined  on  its 
own  merits.  I  oan  speculate  no  further  than  on  connections  imme- 
diately neoesBsiy  to  preserve  us,  ssfe  and  prosperous  from  the  power 
of  our  open  enemies  and  ihe  encroachments  of  oar  competitors."  If 
it  be  a  sign  of  statesmanship  to  take  long,  as  well  as  wide  views,  of 
public  questions,  no  one,  considering  the  state  of  affairs  to-day,  will 
deny  to  Fox  tlie  title  of  Statesman.  In  both  his  attitude  towards 
Russia  in  particular,  and  towards  foreign  affairs  in  general,  he  is 
singularly  at  one  with  the  sanest  minds  among  us. 

Thus  ignomiuiously  ended  the  Russian  scare  of  1791.  The  nation 
had  unanimously  refused  to  he  dragged  into  war  by  the  most  powerful 
Minister  we  have  ever  seen,  made  him  reverse  his  pdioy  in  a  few 
days,  and  broke  up  an  alliance  which  had  been  fruitful  in  tributes  to 
our  national  pride.  It  was  sixty  years  ere  we  finally  deserted  a  policy 
which  had  become  traditionsil,  and  substituted  for  it  one  of  hostility 
to  Russia.  The  situation  to-dav  is  tlio  outcome  of  tlie  latiiT,  by 
which  we  ailniitted  Turkey  into  tlie  coiiiity  of  civilised  powers,  a  pro- 
ceeding that  would  have  shocked  and  revolted  the  Liberal  states- 
men of  an  earlier  day.  Who  will  say  now  that  they  were  wrong 
and  their  successors  right  ? 

W.  B.  DUPFIBLD. 
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The  simultaneous  exhibition  of  a  colic;  tiou  of  tlie  works  of  the  late 
Lord  Leighton,  and  of  those  of  Mr.  Watta,  at  the  two  principal 
picture  galleries  of  London,  seems  as  if  almost  designed  to  suggest 
some  refleotians  as  to  tibe  ideals  and  the  limiiirfannit  of  the  artof  paint- 
ing.  Leightoii  and  ICr.  Watts  haye  long  stood  OQnlessedlj  and 
olnrioiulj  at  the  head  of  that  not  very  numerous  band  of  "B^gUA 
painters  "wbo  have  kept  before  them  an  ideal  aim  in  art;  with  whom 
a  picture  was  to  be  something  more  than  the  realistio  or  conventional 
representation,  however  powerful,  of  events  or  facts  in  life  and  nattire. 
But  tlieir  ideals  are  widely  diJSerent,  and  it  is  of  some  interest  to 
compare  them. 

Leighton  never  made,  as  far  as  I  remember,  any  definite  profession 
of  faith  in  zegaid  to  his  art ;  nor  oonld  it  ever  have  been  neoesBaiy, 
for  his  aims  are  obvious  enough^  and  his  paintings  never  suggest  the 
necessity  for  a  comment  or  eaqplanatiou.  He  painted  for  decorative 
effect  of  lino  and  colour,  expressed  with  perfect  technical  eseontion 
and  balance  of  design  and  style,  to  attain  which,  as  his  numerous 
studies  and  models  s^liow,  he  spared  neither  time  nor  pains.  Not  a 
picture  of  his  could  bo  named  which  points  a  moral ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  not  a  careless  piece  of  work  is  to  be  foimd  among  them. 
The  general  impressiou  produoed  by  his  work  is  thus  expressed  by 
the  IVenoh  ciitio,  M.  de  la  Siseranne—- a  vniter  oertainly  not  too 
eomplaoent  to  English  art  as  a  rule  : — 

**  De  toutes  sea  forces,  M.  Leighton  tend  vers  lo  style  et  il  I'attoint ;  il  a  expose*, 
ranaie  demiira,*  one  figure  ds  pofitesaa  sasiBe  sor  tm  roeher  alpestre,  la  nuit, 
eatoorfede  pica  neigeuxt  vttue  aEe-mdme  d'une  robe  qui  s^  inblo  un  morceau  do 
oea  ncigt>s  ^ttrnf-llos  apoumul^ps  sui  les  sommets  do  la  tonx'  remontant  vers  le 
ciel  d'  oil  ellett  sout  sortiea.  II  a  appol6  ccla  '  r£8]irit  den  iSomiaots,'  il  eilt  pu 
I'appeler  *  ITspirit  de  ma  pemtnre.*  Car  dans  tout  aon  aeime,  ri  ywib  trouves 
bien  dee  inspimtions  diverscs  et  nombros  rles  sujotH  diff('rents,  vous  ne  trouves 
poM  uno  Bculo  idOe  basso  ou  Hiinplement  sensuelle,  un  seul  appel  aux  appetite,  un 
Heul  amuBement  du  pinceau." 

This  is  a  remarkable  testimony  as  coming  from  a  Freiicliman, 
for  in  the  days  of  the  1H89  Paris  exhibition  Leighton's  works  evoked 
anything  but  admiration  from  I'Vcneh  critics  and  artists  gonerally ; 
their  chief  cause  of  rebellitm  ])roLably  being  against  the  hard  texture 
of  tlie  English  painter  (especially  in  flesh  painting),  and  the  some- 
times handi  and  metallio  effect  of  his  oolouring.   And,  taiken  hy 

(I)  Written  in  1896. 
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itself  and  sport  from  the  rest  of  the  dispfcer  in  M.  de  la  Suerannp'e 
Tolmne  (**  La  Pemtnre  Anglaiee  Contemponiine     it  wiU  appear  to 

go  rather  too  far  for  the  more  eonpirlprntc  portion  of  English  readers. 
At  one  time,  indeed,  it  was  a  kind  of  shibboleth  among  the  younger 
race  of  artists  nnd  amateurs  in  this  countrj'  to  profess  to  regard 
I^eigliton's  work  with  indifference  and  dislike a  position  from  which 
there  has  been  some  reaction  lately,  partly  owing  to  the  nutural 
feeling  awakened  by  the  lamented  death  of  the  artist,  partly  perhaps 
to  the  prominenoe  lately  given  to  his  sketches  and  studies,  os  to  tiie 
heaiity  and  interest  of  which,  and  the  evidflnoe  they  afford  of  thorough- 
ness of  study,  there  can  be  no  two  opinions.  But  though  M.  de  la 
Sixeranne's  words  may  seem  at  first  sight  a  little  overoharged,  in  the 
sense  in  which  they  were  evidently  intended  they  express  very  well 
what  is  the  essential  excellenrf  of  Tx^ighton's  nrt.  Ho  regards 
Ijf'ighton  as  of  all  modem  Englisli  painters  the  least  insular — "•  le 
reprt'sentant  de  la  peinture  continentale  en  Angleterre,"  and  he  draws 
our  attention  to  the  quality  which  is  specially  prominent  in  Leighton's 
woib,  and  which  he  thidcs  (not  without  reason)  is  not  cfaandmstio 
of  TSnglish  painting  generally,  vu.,  the  effort  after  perfection  <rf  style 
and  composition  as  an  object  in  itself.  In  naming  the  "  Spirit  of  the 
Summit "  as  the  work  which  Leigh  ton  might  have  appropriately  termed 
"  I'Esprit  do  ma  pointure,"  he  perhaps  means  to  hint  at  what  wo 
certaiiily  must  all  feel  as  to  the  coldncRS.  tlie  want  of  spirituality,  in 
Lcightoii's  art.  To  our  hearts,  it  must  bo  admitted,  no  work  of  liis 
has  ever  appealed.  But  in  saying  that  Leighton  was  an  artist  wlio 
was  never  **simplement  sensuelle,"  the  French  critic  says  what  is 
exactly  the  truth,  in  a  sense  in  which  it  is  little  understood  in  England 
-~of  the  peofde,  at  all  events.  His  dassio  figures  may  have  no  soul, 
but  they  are  something  very  different  from  mere  material  representa- 
tions. The  ''Antique  Juggling  Giri"  is  not  a  mere  nude  figure 
tossing  halls  into  the  air ;  she  is  the  principal  elenient  in  a  most 
delicately  MTought-out  harmony  of  line  and  colour,  which  aj)j>eals  to 
the  lesthetic,  not  to  the  sensuous  perception.  The  charming  little 
j)icture  called  "  Ilit is  not  a  f/t  itn  ]»ictiu:^  of  a  boy  learning  to  shoot,  it 
is  a  most  carefully  composed  group  of  tvo  figures  at  the  moment  in 
which,  in  pose  and  acticn,  they  form  a  o<msMitaneous  whole,  and 
appeal  to  our  sense  of  hannony  of  line  and  unity  of  conception. 
"  The  Bath  of  Psyche "  is  not  a  mere  woman  undressing ;  it  is  a 
moment  of  beauty  of  pose  and  happy  contrast  of  lino  betweoi  figure 
and  drapery,  heightened  by  other  delicately  treated  accessories  of 
colour  and  incident,  and  by  its  yery  conventionality  of  treatment 

(1:  The  most  charactcriBtip  exprecsion  of  this  feeling  that  I  ever  hoarrl  wan  fmm  a 
limp-looking  young  woman  engaged  in  copying  a  picture  in  the  Sheep^ihauks'  collection 
at  Sontli  KaiMiiigtaB,wlio  Mid  eoolly  to  her  oomfMiifMi  at  aii  a4iaiiiiiig«Md;  **I  oaa't 
think  bow  any  one  cm  pdnt  moll  bad  pictoTM  a*  Laighton  doet."  TU»  ia  wattik 
fveaenriog. 
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nimd  from  the  level  of  a  mere  dieMmg^iomn  loeiie  into  the  xegum  of 

the  ideal.  ^ 

It  is  true  that  in  a  sense  there  is  no  poetic  feeling  in  any  of  these 
figures — thoy  are  tleoorative  figures,  and  nothiiif;  nioro  ;  but  neither 
(in  the  same  wnso)  is  thert>  any  poetic  feeling  in  the  Parthenon 
frieze.  The  kind  of  idealism  which  tliey  represent  is  one  which 
the  English  puhlio  is  very  slow  to  perceive ;  Leighton's  most  popular 
piotuze  is  probably  "  Wedded,"  not  beoauee  it  is  any  nuwe  beautifal 
than  othen,  but  beoauae  it  rqpfeMnts  a  aitoation  which  appeals  to 
general  experience  or  general  sympathy.  And  even  in  more  eeoteiio 
cirolee  the  ideal  quality  in  Leighton's  woik  bas  hardly  been  done 
justice  to,  for  it  is  certainly  rather  a  curious  caprice  of  recent 
criticism  (English  and  American  alike)  which  could  endeavour  to 
place  .AJbert  Moore  at  tlie  head  of  modem  English  art  as  a  painter 
of  pure  ideals,  when,  in  fact,  he  was  only  carrying  out,  within  rather 
narrow  limits,  the  same  artistic  aims  which  Luighton  was  illustrating 
with  lar  greater  Ysriety  and  power. 

Yet  one  eannot  bnt  be  oonsQious  that  the  oolleotion  in  one  galleiy 
of  a  number  of  Leighton's  paintings  constitutes  an  ovdeal  whereby 
he  loses  rather  than  gains  in  our  estimation.  Always  we  are  conscious 
of  the  presence  of  style  in  going  through  the  collection,  but  in  not  a 
few  instances  it  seems  to  be  style  et  prwttrca  nihil:  there  is  not 
enough  interest  behind  it ;  the  succession  of  faces  all  Ihiished  to  a 
oonveutional  smoothness  of  texture,  suggesting  colour  sculpture 
Jtather  than  living  and  breathing  humanities,  and  all— 

"  With  the  same  cold,  calm,  beautiful  regard,*' 

begins  rather  to  pall  npon  ns ;  we  become  oonsoious  that  Art  doth  not 
live  by  style  alone;  at  least,  that  the  endeavour  after  this  quality 
may  not  wisely  be  carried  so  far  as  entirely  to  eliminate  character,  at 
all  events  in  a  form  of  art  which,  like  ])aiutiug,  is  based  on  the 
representation  of  the  colour  and  texture  of  actual  life  as  well  as  the 
form.  With  sculpture,  which  deals  with  form  only,  which  makes  no 
pvetanoe  to  Toridmilitnde,  the  artist  may — ^indeed  must — confine 
himself  to  abstract  and  ideal  types  of  fonn  and  feature ;  any  attempt 
at  too  marked  an  individuality  of  human  ehazaoter  and  expression  in 
his  figures  will  overthrow  the  balance  of  his  work,  bringing  him  face 
to  face  with  the  difficulty  of  attempting  a  realism  which  can  be  only 
one-sided  and  inefficient;  realism  of  form  nnsq)ported  by  realism  i/l 

[l)  The  (lifferenrc  maj  bo  realiaed  in  the  fuUmt  and  most  emphatio  manner  hj  c<im- 
puiag  The  Bath  of  i'tjohe  "  with  noh  a  picture  a»  Mr.  Tatlema's  adminUe  work, 
**Th«  ▲podyterium,"  when  the  mottve  is  purely  arch^logical  and  feeUsliio.  Tlia 
figure  in  the  "  P«ychc  "  doea  not  soggMt  tiie  ideal  of  Psyche ;  any  claMical  nano 
would  do  equally  well  for  it ;  but  compare  it  with  the  figure  of  the  lady  tying  her 
Mndih  in  the  "  Apodjteriam,"  and  we  at  once  become  oonaoiotu  of  the  gulf  which 
•epaialM  tiM  iwl  fram  the  ideal  aade. 

▼0^  LZI.  STA  X 
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oolouT  and  texture.  But  when  we  meet  with  figure  after  figure  in 
painting,  all  of  vhidi,  thoogh  beautiM  and  mosfc  oaxefoUy  atadMd 
in  feature  and  poee  and  deoaratiTe  line,  are  nearly  devoid  of  the 
texture  of  flesh,  of  human  expremion  or  indiyidualitj  of  ohancter, 
we  feel  that  painting  has  not  given  us  aU  that  we  are  entitled  to 
demand  of  her. 

That  Leiphton  had  the  capacity  to  paint  character  is  ohviona 
enough  from  his  admirable  portrait  of  Sir  liicliard  l5urton,  one  of 
the  most  characteristic  ])<)rtraits  ever  painted.  It  was  his  artistic 
ideal  that  stood  in  the  way.  Ho  pursued  painting,  am  a  rule,  in 
the  spirit  and  with  iiie  aims  of  a  soulptor.  Of  the  manner  in  which 
this  led  him  to  generaliae  his  types  in  painting  and  to  obliterate 
individual  distinotion  and  expression,  the  present  exhibition  contains 
two  very  curious  instances.  One  is  the  comparatively  early  work 
(1867),  entitled  "Greek  Girl  Dancing,"  which,  we  are  naively 
informed  iu  tlie  catalogno,  wlien  first  exliibited  bore  the  title, 
"  Spanish  Dancnig-girl :  Cadiz  in  the  Olden  Times."  One  woidd 
have  thought  that  there  was  all  the  dillcrt'nco  in  the  world  between 
a  Greek  girl  and  a  Spanish  girl,  except  that  both  would  probably  be 
beautifol  in  Huar  way ;  but  here  tiie  same  figure  seems  to  have 
been  regarded  as  equally  applicable  to  either ;  in  fact,  it  was  nather 
Spanish  nor  Greek  essentially,  but  an  abstract  figure  of  a  girl.  The 
otlier  example,  still  more  curious,  shows  the  artist  developing  a  degree 
of  character  in  a  modelled  study  of  a  figure  for  a  picture  whioh  he 
did  not  venture  to  insert  in  the  picture.  There  are  few  more 
interesting  things  in  the  collection  than  the  small  nude  figure  in 
bronze  in  the  AVater-eolour  Ivoom,  iiiteiide<l  as  a  study  for  the  male 
personage  iu  "  Cymou  and  Iphiguuia."  JioUi  tlie  pose  of  the  figure, 
with  the  helpless  hands  hanging  down  as  if  the  owner  did  not  know 
what  to  do  with  them,  and  the  expression  of  the  lace  with  its  blank, 
open-mouihed  stare,  are  admirably  charaoteristio  of  the  personality 
of  "Cymon  the  down  who  never  dreamed  of  love."  But  the 
"  Oymom, "  in  the  picture  is  not  in  the  least  like  it.  He  is  a  polished 
man  by  comparison,  both  in  attitude  and  countennneo.  The  artist 
liad  conceived  the  idea  of  the  clownish  Cymon — had  even  worked 
him  out  "in  the  round  "  ;  but  he  could  not  bear  to  ])ut  him  into  the 
finished  picture,  and  accordingly  made  a  more  gentlemanly  edition  of 
him.  Unquestionably  the  picture  gains  by  the  change  in  regard  to 
balance  of  style  and  decorative  beauty ;  as  tmqueetionably  it  loses  in 
dramatic  effect 

The  collection  as  a  whole,  too,  reminds  one  unmistakably  that  tlie 

author  of  these  I'ietnres,  a  great  artist  in  his  way,  was  not  a  great 

colourist ;  a  sliortcoming  which,  of  course,  ]h>  shares  with  some  still 
greater  artists.  One  has  only  to  name  liapliuel  lor  one.  It  is,  per- 
haps, significant  of  the  essentially  Greek  quality  of  Leighton's  genius 
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that  he  mooeeds  in  ooloiir  just  yrhate  one  oould  fancy  the  Qreeks 
succeeding,  yis.,  in  delioftte  oomhinatioiiB  <xt  oompaistiWj  low  tonea. 
Whatever  Greek  painting  may  have  been  like,  one  can  hardly  fancy 
a  Titian  among  the  Gbeeks.  One  imagines  that  as  (>olouristB  they 
would  Imve  Boug^ht  such  effects  as  are  reticent,  delicate,  rofine<l ;  aud 
it  is  in  such  combinations  that  TxMghton  suoceeded.  In  the 
" Daphnephoria,"  in  the  "Bath  of  rsythe,"  "  Tlio  Music  Lesson,'* 
the  colour  effect,  though  not  powerful,  is  ploaiwiut  aud  harmonious. 

In  the  nunerooB  piohme  niiidh  are  in  a  higher  key  of  ooloor,  it  is 
xaie  that  we  find  one  which  is  leaUy  raooeaafiil  in  this  TeepecL  The 
** Gaiden of  tiie  Haqwridea"  ia  ezoeptiom^,  a  nohle  woric  both  in 
oolourand  design.  It  is  curious  to  oontmat  this  with  the  ''Persous 
and  Andromeda."  Tho  two  pictures  were  painted  within  a  year  of 
each  other,  and  that  they  both  intereste<l  the  artist  very  much,  and 
were  both  the  object  of  much  thought,  is  evident  imm  the  fact  that 
we  find  compk'to  models  in  the  round  of  both  tlio  oonipositions.  Yet, 
while  there  is  something  Titianesque  about  the  "  Hesperides,"  tho 
Qolonr  of  the  **  Peraeiu  *'  ia  enoag^  to  aet  oiie*a  teeth  on  edge.  So 
with  the  braasy  metaUio  tonea  of  hiaddea,  aa  in  the  amaller  edition  of 
*'GIytie"— the  landeoape  with  the  email  figure  in  the  foreground, 
which  was  afterwards  worked  out  into  the  fine  and  impressive  picture 
in  which  the  figure  forms  the  main  subject,  but  which  again  is  spoiled 
by  the  impossible  sky.  .Vlmost  the  only  bit  of  pure  a  riol  sky  in  the 
important  pictures  is  that  seen  through  the  «'avo  opening  in  '*  The 
Return  of  Persephone."  It  is  very  strange,  too,  that  an  artist  who 
produced  such  ex(^\ii8ite  pencil  studies  of  flowers  and  fohage,  things 
for  the  perfection  of  which  one  can  hardly  find  adequate  expression, 
ahould,  ncTcrtheleaa,  hare  so  entirely  failed  to  give  any  interest  or 
beauty  to  the  foliage  introduced  in  bis  finished  picturea.  Always  it 
is  one  of  the  weak  parts  of  the  w-ork.  Looking  at  these  studies,  and 
fleeing  in  them  again  the  endence,  that  meets  us  throughout  his  works, 
of  the  keoTi  ]>erception  and  love  of  beauty  of  form  as  apart  from 
colour,  one  is  moved  to  exclaim,  "  Oh  !  why  was  not  this  gifted,  this 
pfujsiouutely  painstaking  artist,  so  groat  in  formal  design,  such  a 
master  of  style— why  was  he  not  a  sculptor  rather  than  a  painter  ?*' 
And  there,  aa  if  to  answer  the  question,  stands  up  in  the  large  gallery 
the  splendid  group  of  the  Athlete  and  Python,*'  one  of  the  finest 
{deees  of  soulptuze  in  the  world,  ancient  or  modem.  T/uif  wiW  not  be 
forgotten,  at  all  events ;  the  man  who  j^nxluced  tliat  is  safe  for 
posterity,  if  not  with  a  fame  tere perenniuty  at  least  so  long  aa  bronze 
may  en«lure. 

Amfms;'  the  paintings,  probably  T>eighton's  greatest  work  is  the 
"Daphnephoria,  '  and  in  contrast  with  the  "  Cinuibue"  which  hangs 
opposite  to  it,  it  is  a  splendid  example  ol  tiie  freedom  and  mastexj 
which  come  from  unremitting  study.   The  *'  Cimabue"  painting,  if 
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now  exliibitod  as  the  first  iin}>orlant  woik  of  a  young  painter,  would 
not  excite  the  enthusiasm  M-liich  it  did  excite  at  the  time  of  its  ap- 
pearance. It  belongs  to  the  formal  days  of  historio  paintniir,  when 
it  wn3  thotipht  more  important  to  arranj?o  the  personages  methodi- 
cally, and  give  each  of  them  soiiiHthing  appropriate  to  do  (like  the 
provision  for  what  is  called  "  business"  on  the  stage),  than  to  aim  at 
gi\ing  lifelike  and  diamatio  reality  to  the  TC|weno.tation.  But  it 
fonns  an  admiiable  foQ  to  the  **  Daphnephoria."  Let  the  visitor 
who  wiahM  for  a  amiation  plant  himself  before  the  **Gimabue," 
familiarise  himself  with  its  formal  and  conventional  composition,  and 
then  turn  suddenly  round  and  face  the  "  Daphnephoria."  The  con- 
trast is  magical ;  the  whole  thing  seems  ns  free  and  unconstrained  in 
action  as  it  the  actual  procession  had  just  been  caught  on  the  move  ; 
a  freedom  the  result  of  a  lifetime  of  untiring  e£Port  to  master  the  pose 
and  action  and  composition  of  figures ;  there  could  not  be  a  more  re- 
niazkahle  example  of  the  natmahkees  which  comes  of  perfect  art 

In  coming  ^mn  Burlington  House  to  the  New  Gallesy  we  find 
ourselves  before  the  works  of  one  who  is  essentially  a  great  oolourist, 
a  bom  painter ;  but  the  point  more  especially  in  view  here  is  the 
distinction  between  Mr.  Watts's  ideal  in  the  employment  of  the  figure 
in  painting,  and  that  of  Leighton  ;  a  distinction  e\'ident  in  two  senses, 
tho\igh  these  are  not  always  both  illustrated  in  the  same  work.  We 
see  how  Leighton  kept  his  figures  out  of  the  plane  of  realism  by 
employing  a  cold  and  rather  hard  and  sculpturesque  treatment,  so 
that  th^  seem  to  be  more  artifioial,  so  to  speak,  than  real  life.  ICr. 
Watts,  on  the  contrary,  seems  to  aim,  if  one  may  so  say,  at  making 
his  nudes  less  artificial  tihan  life  ;  spiritualising  away  the  actual  facts 
of  flesh-and-blood  existence ;  painting,  not  so  much  the  nude  figure, 
as  a  glorified  translation  of  it,  in  which  it  seems  to  have  not  less 
but  more  and  fuller  and  warmer  life  than  belongs  to  the  actual 
earthly  tabernacle.  In  tlie  ordinary  sense,  Mr.  Watt.s  does  not  paint 
**  the  nude  "  (to  use  the  cant  phrase)  ;  he  paints  a  visionary  body 
whi<^  is  based  upon  it  ThtB  is  Hie  ooiy  reading  one  can  give  of 
such  a  picture  as  that  of  "  Olympus  on  Ida,"  a  work  splendid  in 
colour  and  in  the  breadth,  noUlity,  and  dignity  of  the  figures,  but 
which  impresses  us,  not  as  literal  nude  painting,  but  as  an  etherealised 
form  of  it.  I'artly,  perhaps,  this  is  the  result  of  the  desire  after  rich- 
ness of  colour  and  texture,  as  we  see  again  in  the  beautiful  little 
picture  of  the  Iniman  child,  who  had  been  stolen  by  the  Nixies, 
rcjuinded  of  lier  humanity  by  finding  a  necklace  ;  the  intention  seems 
to  be  to  paint  llcsh  in  terms,  so  to  speak,  of  an  abstract  colour 
harmony.  From  a  painting  point  of  view,  the  result  is  fur  richer,  far 
more  satisfying  to  the  eye,  than  Leighton's  cold,  smooUi,  wax«i  finish; 
moreover,  it  seems  a  m<m  ideal  and  poetic  use  of  the  figure.  Tet 
perhaps  tiie  very  finest  picture  "iSi,  Watts  has  produced  is  one  whidi, 
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in  its  general  conception,  belongs  more  to  f  he  Loighton  orrlpr  of  ideals, 
namely,  tlu>  "  Daphtie,"  which  is  a  nuilo  figure  only  siitiieiently  con- 
vt'iitionalized  in  line  and  eolotir  to  wive  it  from  realism  and  reduce  it 
to  its  proper  place  in  the  decorative  scheme  of  the  work.  There  is 
in  principle  nothing  to  distingDish  fhii  from  Lei^ton's  work;  it  is 
onlj  that  the  style  is  brooder,  and  the  ooloor  finer;  hat  we  may  truly 
say  of  it,  as  the  Erenoh  critie  said  of  Lughton'a  work  generally, 
"  with  all  his  heart  the  painter  strives  after  style,  and  attains  it."  It 
is  about  ns  near  Uie  ideal  of  a  perfect  work  of  art  us  am  be  imagined. 

But  Mr.  Watts  has  pursue<l  anotlier  ideal  in  later  days  the  use 
of  the  figure  nr)t  as  the  vehicle  of  abstriict  beauty,  but  as  the  means 
of  expressing  an  intellectual  idea  which  miglit  otlierwise  be  expresvsed 
in  wcnrds.  His  position  in  regard  to  this  class  of  his  works  is  plainly 
expressed  in  his  interesting  pre&oe  to  the  New  QaUeiy  Catalogue. 
He  says : — 

"  Tho  great  majority  uf  these  works  must  be  regarded  rather  as  hierogljiihs 
tiMB  aaytibing  else,  oerlttiidy  not  M  mora  tiwn  sjm^^  .  .  .  In  many  cases  tlie 

intention  is  fninkly  didactir  ;  oxcuhr  for  this,  gf>nerally  rcgnrded  cxiu^pointinf;, 
bnng  that  it  has  been  found,  not  seldom,  that  tho  attomptm  to  reflect  tho  thoughts 
ot  the  more  elevated  minds  of  all  ages,  even  in  an  unused  and  haltmg  language, 
have  not  been  without  interest  at  least,  if  without  profit.  .  .  .  The  object  in 
work  [-  in  my  work '  ?]  ha.s  been  to  Buggest,  in  the  language  ot  art,  modmn 
thought  in  things  ethical  and  spiritual." 

This,  then,  is  the  final  aim  of  ICr..  Watts'a  matured  theory  of  art — 

to  render  a  picture,  if  not  a  work  of  beauty  in  a  pictorial  sense,  at 
least  a  means  of  inculcating  a  moral  lesson;  to  w  the  fiL''ure  not 
only  as  a  medium  of  artistic  expression,  but  as  a  symbol  of  a  moral 
truth.  It  seems  a  uolde  aim  ;  but  such  a  theory,  from  the  artistic 
point  of  view,  is  to  be  judged  by  its  artistic  results,  and  some  of  these 
are  rather  alarming.  The  theory  is  liable  to  the  same  pitfalls  as  those 
which  await  the  munoian  who  carries  to  its  logical  conclusion  tihe 
*'  programme  "  philosophy  of  musie ;  the  art  ia  apt  to  be  sacrificed  to 
the  meaning.  So  long  as  the  idea  intended  to  be  conTeyed  is  a 
broad  and  miiversal  one,  requiring  no  detailed  or  argumentatiTe 
explanation,  the  artistic  design  may  have  free  play,  and  the  picture 
may  gain  an  additional  power  from  our  perception  of  the  grandeur 
and  significaneo  of  the  idea  symboliseil  in  it.  Mr.  Watts  has  made 
both  ends  meet,  so  to  speak,  in  his  great  picture  of  "  Love  and 
Death ;  "  a  picture  improasiTe,  certainly,  in  a  sense  in  which  no  work 
of  Leighton's  has  ever  been  imparessiTe.  There  is  really  no  "  moral " 
here ;  only  the  lymbolicBl  representation  of  the  ideas  of  Love  and 
Death,  of  their  antagonism,  of  the  powerlessness  of  Love  to  oiqpose  or 
avert  Death :  ideas  which  appeal  to  the  universal  consraousness  of 
mankind,  and  tho  symbolism  of  which  in  the  figures  is  universally 
leoogmsed.    But  it  is  a  parlous  step  from  this  to    Love  and  Ldie," 
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in  wluch  the  idea  (by  uo  means  umversolly  aooepted)  that  I^e  is  weak 
aod  helpleM  niiilunit  LoTOp  ii  to  lie  BymboHMd  hy  painting  **LilB" 
as  a  tliiD,  angular,  emaoiatod  flgiue,  totally  imlteautUal  as  a  nude/' 
and,  therefore,  witb  no  ezeose  lor  repsesenlatKni  in  painting* 

We  axe  getting  to  the  point  here  where  the  object  of  the  painting 
has  beoome  not  an  artistio  but  a  moral  one ;  tlie  idea  is  too  complicated 
for  pim»ly  artistic  expression.  The  figure  of  "  llopo,"  bending  her 
head  to  cateli  the  vibration  of  the  last  string  left  unbroken,  synibolisos 
a  simple  and  universid  idea,  and  is  beautiful  in  itself;  the  representa- 
tions of  Mammon  "  and"  The  Minotaur,"  though  repellent  enough 
in  a  way,  havB  that  kind  ol  artistio  power  and  impiesBiTeness  idiio3i 
belongs  to  the  foratUe  representation  of  evil  oharaotars;  and  tiie 
symbdim  here,  too,  appssis  to  the  broad  perceptions  of  hnmanity. 
But  the  "  Dweller  in  the  Innermost,"  with  her  "  arrows  that  pierce 
through  disguise,"  and  her  "  trumpet  which  proclaims  truth  to  the 
world  "  (s''e  Catalogue) — "  Faith,"  with  the  various  synibolie  details 
for  the  exjilaijution  of  wliich  we  have  again  to  look  to  the  Catalogue — 
these  are  things  outside  the  domain  of  Art ;  tliey  are  not  pictures,  but 
good-boy  puzzles  for  Sundays;  and  the  climax  is  reached  in  the 
painting  of-*'  Chaos,"  witlk  its  figiu^  representing  difEerent  periods  of 
histcnic  time  and  of  social  ovdor ;  unintelligible  without  the  explana- 
tion, absurd  with  it ;  a  fearful  warning  of  the  dangers  which  await 
those  who  try  to  turn  Art  into  Morality. 

Yet  Mr.  \Vatts,  at  all  events,  has  not  suffered  shipwTock  past 
recovery.  Only  last  year  be  painted  one  of  the  most  purely  beautifid 
of  all  his  works,  tlie  '*  Childhood  of  Jupiter."  also  bapitily  in  tlie  New 
Gallery;  a  ])ainting  not  disHgured  with  the  least  suspicion  of  a 
"  moral."  8urely  all  those  who  compare  such  a  picture  as  this  with 
the  extraordinaiy  medkj  called  "  CSiaos,"  which  the  artist  threatens 
to  **  present  to  the  nation,*'  may  jmn  in  hoping  that  he  may  be  moved 
to  return  to  the  old  paths,  and  to  recognise  the  distinetion  between 
painting  and  preaohing. 

Q.  HnATHooTB  Statham. 
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SiXTKKX  years  have  elapsed  since  the  "  Anglo-Fn  iuh  Alliance,"  as  it 
was  called,  went  to  pieces  in  the  storm  of  iaclioob  intrigue  which 
dzoTe  Gambetta  from  power.  During  the  iriiole  of  that  period  ilie 
zdationa  ol  the  two  natioDB  liave  punned  a  ooune  of  steadily  inereae- 
in^  frigidif>7.  If  an  oooasional  ezoliaiige  of  oourteeies  has  ti^en  place 
between  them  it  has  never  l)oen  more  than  oonventional,  and,  at  any 
rate,  the  idea  of  a  renewal  of  their  former  enfenie  has  scarcely  been 
broached  on  either  side — certainly  not  in  Franco  since  1885.  T'nder 
these  cin-umsfanoes  the  overtiu-es  mad<'  to  this  covmtry  during  the  last 
few  weeks  by  u  mmiber  of  prominent  French  pohticians  and  publicists 
deserve  the  closest  and  most  earnest  attention  of  Englishmen.  They 
oonstitote  the  flnt  unhesitating  and  inflwentiftl  pronoonoament  in 
lavonr  of  a  real  reoonoiliati<m  of  the  two  Powers  whioh  has  been 
heaid  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel  since  the  breacli  of  1882. 

Apart  ficom  the  definite  oharaoter  of  these  OTertnres  tinere  are  three 
weighty  reasons  for  recognising  in  them  a  significance  differentiat- 
ing them  essentially  from  the  common  banalities  of  international 
intercourse.  In  the  first  place  Anglophile  sentiments  of  any  kind 
would  Imve  been  impossible  in  France  a  few  years  ago.  l^artisans 
of  the  English  alliance  have  certainly  always  existed,  even  in  the 
Qnai  d'Qrsay,  bat  they  haye  been  tenorised  into  silence  by  the  bsoxir 
tidsm  of  the  Anglophobes.  I  was  privy  in  1893  to  an  attempt  made 
by  one  of  the  foremost  men  of  letters  in  France  to  influence  his  oountiy- 
nien  in  a  direction  favourable  to  England.  Despite  an  authority 
with  the  French  press  which  had  then  and  1ms  stiil  no  parallel,  the 
eut«rj)rise  failed.  The  late  M.  Afagnurd,  the  most  influential  journa- 
list of  his  day,  told  me  on  that  occusion  that  no  French  n(>w.s})aper 
would  dare  to  associate  itself  with  such  a  campaign.  And  at  that 
period  Anglo-Erenoih  relations  were  far  from  being  at  their  worst.  It 
was  in  the  following  yeartiiat  M.  demenceau  was  hnnted  from  political 
life  because  be  was  suspected  d  English  sympathies.  It  was  about  the 
same  time  that  the  Norton  forgeries,  witli  their  grotesque  tale  of  British 
perfidy,  found  willtng  dupes  in  a  French  Premier  and  hia  Foreigtt 
Minister,  not  to  mention  scores  of  minor  politicians  and  newspaper 
editors.  A  few  months  later  the  Siamese  question  nearly  plunged 
the  two  countries  into  war.  In  contrast  with  those  diKigr«'oablo 
experiences  the  present  aspect  of  affairs  is  distinctly  encouiaging. 
nbe  newspapers  have  lately  published  quite  a  number  61  artidea 
friendly  to  England— even  a  lew  definite  pleas  for  a  political  tie 
betwem  the  two  countries — ^while  the  feeble  protests  of  ineoonoile- 
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aUes  like  M.  DeUmde  and  M.  LaoiMi  MiUeroja  liBTe  lieen  printed  in 
email  type.  Sorely  this  is  a  phenomenon  which  ahould  arrest  English 
attention  eyen  though  it  be  difficult  to  persuade  ua,  all  at  once,  that 

it  is  indicative  of  a  complete  change  of  public  opinion  in  France. 
That  some  caution  should  lio  exercised  in  studying  it  of  course  T  do 
not  den}'.  In  a  denioenitic  country,  and  cs])ecially  in  sueh  a  country 
aa  France,  foreign  policy  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  mob,  and  you  cannot 
pluok  out  m  a  moment  the  poison  of  prejudioe  vfaioh  for  ten  jeaia 
and  move  baa  been  peniatently  injected  into  the  arterial  ^yvtem  ci 
fbe  body  politio.  So  muoh,  however,  teema  certain — ^fhe  Franoh 
pnblio  are  now  in  a  tolerant  mood  with  xegazd  to  a  renewal  of 
friendly  relations  with  England. 

Tliis  fact  Tes  on  the  surface  of  the  problem  of  Anglo-French 
relations  as  it  presents  itself  to  us  to-day,  and  it  may  be  apprehended 
and  appreciated  without  any  knowledge  of  the  rou/issrs  of  diplomacy. 
Another  fact  which  "  tho  man  in  the  street  "  can  equally  weU  reason 
ont  for  hinuelf  ia  that  the  new  Anglophile  movement  haa  a  aolid 
baaia  in  praotical  politioB.  'When  Sir  Edward  If onaon  pieBented  hia 
credentida  to  the  Brendent  of  the  "Freaidk  Bepublio  last  December, 
the  TrmpSf  in  a  leading  artiole,  directed  attention  to  the  fact  that  in 
each  of  the  speeches  exchanged  on  that  oooaaion  the  words  "  entente 
cordiale  "  prominently  figtired.  On  this  it  expressed  the  opinion  that 
there  were  (•in  unistances  in  the  political  situation  which  rendered  it 
necessary  that  these  words  shoidd  be  specially  Honlignex}  What  are 
these  circumstances  ?  I  sliall  have  occasion  to  speak  of  them  in  some 
detail  presently ;  for  the  moment  it  will  suffice  to  indicate  three  of 
them  with  which  the  newapapem  have  f amiliariaed  na,  and  which  are 
amply  calculated  to  account  for  the  view  expressed  by  the  organ  of 
the  French  Foreign  Offi<  e.  In  the  first  place,  there  ia  the  coolness 
which  has  arisen  between  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  owing  to 
certain  unfortunate  events  in  South  and  East  Africa  ;  then  there  is 
the  friction  which  has  taken  place  between  France  an<l  Kussia 
on  the  Eastern  Question ;  and,  finally,  we  have  the  revelations  of 
IVince  Bismarck,  which  have  shaken  to  their  foundations — disguise 
it  as  we  may — ^the  bases  <A  both  English  and  French  foreign  policy. 
In  theee  dromnstanoea  I  find  my  second  reaaon  for  attaching  oonaidflr- 
able  importance  to  the  manifestationa  of  friendly  fading  we  have 
lately  witnessed  in  France. 

A  third  reason  is  derived  from  tho  character  of  the  men  who  have 
been  most  prominently  identified  with  the  movement.'   Baron  de 

(!)       Trmpn,  Dewmber  10th,  ISO  a. 

(2)  See  '*  Con»id^tioti8  eur  la  Politique  extMenie  et  eoloniale  de  la  Fimnoe." 
"Bijihn  Conte  de  Ohandordj  {Vnxw,  1897) ;  intenriew  with^ B*nm  de  Oonrael  hi  f%» 
2tiNM,  January  Sth,  1897;  interview  with  the  Due  de  Broglie  in  tho  Guuluinol  the 
MUne  date;  articles  by  M.  de  Laneasan  in  the  Sapprt,  Kuvember  13th,  1896,  and 
Juttaiy  Sth,  1897;  intenriew  with  M.  yt^dttj,Jb«ily  Telegraph,  January  lat,  1897: 
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CoTircel,  tiie  Comte  de  Chaudordy,  the  Duo  de  Broglie,  the  Comte 
de  Mangny,  M.  de  Lanesgan,  M.  Valfrey,  and  M.  Francis  de  I'res- 
Benst'  are  not  of  tho  f»rdor  of  men  who  make  irresponsihle  pot-hoilers 
for  the  newspapers.  Tlirco  nt  th(ni  hclonp  to  (lie  first  rank  of  French 
diplomatists;  M.  de  Lixnessuu  is  the  leading  colonial  authority  in 
France,  and,  moreover,  in  days  gone  by  he  has  probed  the  shallow- 
neas  of  the  onti-Engluth  sdiool  as  a  disaiple  of  it ;  MM.  de  rroBBonB^, 
de  Mugny,  and  Yalfirej  aie  certaiidy  jommaUsts,  but  they  are  lecog^ 
nised  far  beyond  France  as  experts  in  foreign  politics,  and  their 
relations  with  what  are  called  "  well-informed  circles  "  are  generally 
admitted.  Add  to  all  this  that  M.  de  ( 'ouroeVs  <rontribution  to  the 
movement  would,  from  his  position  as  <,m  Ambassador  on  active 
service,  have  been  an  "  indiscretion  "  had  it  not  obviously  been  dic- 
tated bv  imperative  nioti\es,  and  tho  case  for  the  significance  of  the 
Anglophile  demonstration  is  complete. 

Now  if  this  demonstratioii  and  tiie  sympaihetao  zesponse  it  has 
evoked  in  EngUmd  aie  to  hear  any  practical  fruat,  it  is  of  the  first 
importance  that  both  sides  should  Imow  whither  they  are  going,  and 
why.  No  good  is  done  by  apostrophising  "  the  interests  of  civilisa- 
tion," "  the  natural  affinities  of  the  two  great  liberal  nations  of  the 
West,"  and  similar  higlifiiliitin'.  AN'orkiiig  political  understandings 
are  not  constructed  out  of  sentiment.  it  may  be  useful  after- 
words as  cement,  like  the  love  which  Gorgibus  tells  us  in  Sgauarelle 
<*  est  souvent  un  fruit  de  manage,"  but  it  will  not  of  itself  make  an 
alliance,  or  even  an  entente  cordiale,  Tbe  proper  gronndwork  for  all 
SQch  contracts  was  ahreirdly  indicated  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon  IH. 
when,  in  1853,  he  discussed  witii  Lord  MAtmeshury  the  idea  of  a 
formal  Anglo-French  Alliance.  "  The  Emperor  said,"  writes  Lord 
Miihiiesburv',  "he  was  most  anxious  to  go  hrns  <)  hrnx  witli  England 
on  every  question,  not  pour  lex  heaiijr  i/ciix  of  one  nnother,  Itut  for  our 
solid  interest."  *  This  is  the  spirit  in  whicli  tlie  question  nnist  be 
discussed — ^purely  as  a  practical  question,  a  question  of  the  material 
interests  and  nrndt  of  both  parties,  and  that  with  tiie  utmost 
frankness. 

'What,  then,  is  the  aimngement  contemplated  ?  Is  it  an  alliance, 

an  rutente  eordialf,  or  merely  a  moral  reconciliation  to  permit  of  tiie 
friwdly  discussion  and  possible  settlement  of  all  outstanding*  OOU- 
troversies,  and  tli<'n — ns  you  were  ?  It  is  not  ditHcult  to  answer  this 
question,  even  ai)art  from  the  very  sjiocific  proj>osals  which  certain  of 
the  contributors  to  the  present  discu.ssiou  have  formidated. 

ktter  from  the  Comte  de  Mangny,  Dailf  Oraphie,  Januarj  21st,  1897,  and  "  England 
and  thf  ('ontinent«l  Allisnces,"  bj  F.  de  Preaaensd,  Xitt'tenith  Cmtu>-tf,  NovomlMr, 
IsOfi.  The  intenricw  with  the  Dac  de  Brogrlie  ia  not  in  termn  a  pronoanoement  OD 
Anglo- French  rclMtions.  1 1«  interest  liee  in  itA  references  to  the  Egy pliaa  qoeitiaii, 
which  the  Duke  declares  to  hare  lost  all  practical  interest. 
(1)  *•  Mcnofae  of  an  ex-lUnitter,"  voL  I.,  p.  380. 
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In  tho  proBpnt  situation  in  Europe,  Great  Britain  must  work  in  one 
sort  of  harness  or  another  -with  one  of  the  two  groups  of  Powers  into 
which  the  Continent  is  (li\'i<led.  To  preserve  an  attitude  of  absolute 
independence  would,  perhaps,  nut  be  impossible,  seeing  that  the 
oentre  of  gravity  of  BritiBh  interests  is  not  Eiiropean,  but  it  oould 
onlj  be  done  by  the  abandonment  ni  tlie  position  we  oooapy  in  the 
Mediteiranean,  and  \ij  our  complete  xennnoiation  of  the  lankve 
hold  as  one  of  the  nx  Great  Powen*  and  consequently  of  our  riglit 
to  a  Toice  in  tlie  control  of  those  common  European  interests  which 
are  the  spocial  rare  of  the  Powers  and  the  subjects  of  so  many  historic 
treaties  betwt'cu  them.  Ohviously  it  is  not  desirable  tliat  such  a 
sacrifice  sliould  be  made.  As  ji  luattrr  of  fact  England  has  always 
emphatically  recognised  this  principle,  and,  in  pursuance  of  it,  she 
has  for  years  past  steadily  acted  with  the  Triple  Alliance.  Now 
the  nature  of  the  link  uniting  her  with  that  group  of  Powers  has 
not  been  a  fonnal  alliance,  hut  an  eniente  eorduUe.  The  reason  for 
the  selection  of  this  particular  conneoting-link  is  not,  as  is  generally 
suppose<l,  tliat  England  is  uncompromisingly  opposed  to  alliances, 
but  simply  that  licr  needs  do  not  render  the  more  nmlntious  form 
of  contract  necessary.  An  alliance  is  always  a  limited  i-ontract. 
It  has  in  view  sfimo  particular  cntcrpri.'^!  or  contingency,  or  group 
of  contingencies,  in  which  the  contracting  parties  have  a  common 
or  mutual  interest  Thus  tiie  Triple  Alliance  prescribes  the  course  of 
aoti<m  which  shall  be  puzsned  bj  its  members  in  Europe  under  certain 
rigidly  defined  conditions.  It  would,  for  esample,  assist  Italy  in  (he 
erait  of  aggression  on  the  part  of  France,  but  it  would  not  help  her 
to  resist  Abyssinia  on  the  East  Coast  of  A£rica.  In  these  Ri>ecific 
objects  of  tlio  Triple  Alliance  (in>at  Britain  is  much  less  directly 
interested  tlian  tlie  actual  parties  to  it.  Hence  is  not,  and.  with  a 
due  regard  for  lier  own  interests,  she  coidd  not  well  Ix^,  a  fonnal 
member  of  it.  None  the  less,  the  link  which  unites  her  with  the 
IMpUoe  is  a  condition  well  undontood  in  international  poHliee.  It  is* 
as  I  have  said,  an  eniente  eordiale.  The  nature  of  this  conneotum  has 
bem  tiius  described  by  a  competent  writer :  **  Two  [or  more]  Powers 
sincerely  desire  to  be  in  hannony  with  each  other  ;  they  know  that 
they  are  guided,  in  the  main,  by  the  same  pcditical  principles,  and,  as 
each  new  question  in  European  affairs  arises,  tliey  endeavour  from 
the  beginning  to  come  to  an  understanding  and  to  find  means  of 
acting  in  concert."  '  Add  to  tins  that  it  is  founded  in  mutual  con- 
fidence and  a  consciousness  of  common  interests.  Thus  an  entvntey 
though  less  specifier  and  less  binding  than  an  alliance,  is  not  hx  removed 
from  it,  while  it  is  really  far  wider  in  its  possible  scope. 

It  follows  from  aU  this  that  while  such  an  undmtanding  subsists 
between  Great  Britain  and  tiie  Triple  Alliance,  a  merely  moral  reoon- 

(1)  T.Oobtti:  «*TheAiiglO'RiHnnh  AIMiwwiii,*'  FnninaRnBsnsv,F«bnai7»l884. 
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oUiation  with  Franoe  is  impossible.  On  this  point  it  is  important  that 
we  should  not  harbour  any  iUonons.  Eranoe  iBamemher  oftheBiial 
Aniaaoe,  which  is  in  a  state  of  pMSiTe  waifiue  with  the  Triplioe,  and 
it  would  be  abeuid  to  exx)eci  her  to  enter  into  relations  of  perfect 

c<tnfi(lenoe  with  a  power  which  ab  uUtio  affirms  tiiat  its  interests  are 
chiefly  bound  up  with  the  rival  group  of  Powers.  !M.  de  Presfen»^, 
in  tliscussing  this  (jui'stion.  lias  jocosely  said  that  ''international 
marriages  admit  pcrtCi  tly  well  of  a  third  jiarty,"  hut  by  this  he 
does  not  understand  a  third  party  having  maritiil  relations  indepen- 
dent of  a  siinilar  connection  elsewhere.  What  is  tiie  altematiTe  P 
An  allifliioe  with  Ibranoe— or,  rather,  with  Eranoe  and  Bnssia,  lor 
one  oaimot  treat  lor  a  graiersl  understanding  with  one  of  two  allies 
alone — is  even  more  out  of  the  question  than  with  the  Triplioe,  lor 
while  in  the  past  we  have  run  'considerable  risk  of  oomplieations  witli. 
Lotli  the  members  of  the  Dual  Alliance,  we  have  had  little  or 
notliin^  to  fear  from  its  rivals.  By  a  proi'ess  of  exhaustion,  then, 
we  arrive  at  the  idea  of  an  vutniir  cordialr.  This  is  really  tlie  only 
arrangement  possible  with  I'ranee,  and  henoe  we  must  suppose  tliat 
it  is  tills  form  ol  nnderstanding  which  is  qontemplated  bj  the  advo- 
eates  of  an  Anglo-Erenoh  rapproehment.  In  other  weeds,  what  is 
pn^KMed  is  that  we  should  tzansfer  our  pwsont  quasi-oopartnenhip 
in  foreign  affairs  from  the  Triple  to  the  Dual  Alliance. 

Is  this  operation  desirable  ?  I  l>elieve  it  is — and  not  only  from 
the  Englisli,  but  also  from  the  Frendi.  point  of  vifw.  This  identity 
of  interest  must  be  eaudidly  recognised  from  the  begiuniug,  or  it  will 
be  impossible  to  strike  a  bargain.  M.  do  I'resse use's  idea  that,  with 
the  formation  of  the  Dual  Alliance,  a  perilous  situation  has  developed 
itself  for  Qieat  Britain,  which  dionld  induoe  her  to  purdiase  lor 
herself  a  p1aoe*tinder  the  oompasstimate  wings  of  fVanoe  and  Bussia, 
ii  both  wrong  in  fiwt  and  iU-oonoeiTed  for  the  attainment  of  the 
object  he  has  in  view.  I  will  endeavour  to  state  as  impartially  and 
as  frankly  as  I  can  the  reasons  which  seem  to  me  to  be  imj>elliiig,  or, 
at  any  rate,  whieh  in  my  opinion  shoidd  impel,  England  and  ITranoe 
to  arrive  at  the  luiderstanding  1  luivc  indicated. 

The  immediate  situation  in  Eiuope  is  by  no  means  so  unfavourable 
ixa  England  as  some  French  and  German  writers  pretend  to  tliink. 
The  lormation  of  the  Dual  Alliance,  by  finally  dividing  the  great 
'  Continental  Powers  into  two  tacitij  hostile  oampe  of  equal  strength, 
has  really  tended  to  the  advantage  of  England,  inasmuch  as  it  has 
diminished  the  risks  of  unexpected  comhinations  against  her.  More- 
over, her  inability  to  associate  herself  on  equal  terms  with  either  of 
the  rival  alliances  enables  her  to  hold  the  balance  between  them. 
Tliis  is  a  state  of  affairs  as  favourable  to  lier  own  dignity  as  to  the 
cause  of  European  peace,  wliich,  as  Lord  Derb}'  once  said,  is  the 
greatest  of  British  interests.    Then,  again,  for  all  practical  purposes. 
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hoT  rnfnifr  with  the  Triple  Alliance  gives  her  little  cauBO  for  imme- 
(liat<'  aiixif'ty.  She  still  derives  from  it  a  steady  support  in  the  Euro- 
pean qtiestions  which  concern  lier  at  a  relatively  small  cost.  On  tlie 
other  hand  the  bargain  has  conBiderable  advantages  for  the  Triplice. 
Two  of  the  parties  to  that  allianoe  axe  Mediterraneoii  Fowen,  and  to 
them  the  entente  with  England  means  the  prerention  of  a  fVanco- 
Itiissiaii  domination  in  that  sea.  To  the  oUier  and  most  important 
memher  of  the  Alliance  she  is  less  necessary,  and  here  the  point  of 
friction  arises.  But  that  friction  should  not  be  exaggerated.  It  is 
of  far  less  pnntical  importance  than  the  shouting  of  the  liismarckian 
j»rch.s  would  liavc  us  hclicvo,  for  Germany  cannot  afford  to  quarrel 
with  Austria  and  Italy,  and  hem  o,  in  deference  to  them,  she  is  bound 
to  mwude  much  of  her  Anglophobia. 

This  state  of  things,  however,  will  not  endure.  For  the  moment 
the  trouble  witfi  Germany  may  be  negligeable,  but  it  is  a  cancerous 
growth  which  oannot  be  pennanentlj  arrested.  The  souroes  of 
disagreement  are  cumulative  and  they  have  their  roots,  not  in  any 
artificialities  of  political  doctrine,  but  deep  in  material  interests  which 
ajtpoal  to  tlio  units  of  both  nations.  German  industrial  and  com- 
nuTcial  competition,  and  the  movements  of  German  emigration,  have 
jjcnucatcd  the  middle  and  lower  classes  in  England  with  a  strong 
dislike  of  the  sons  of  the  Fatherland.  It  is  not  aggressive,  but  of 
its  intensity  there  can  be  no  doubt  This  was  suffioienfly  Ulustntted  at 
the  b^inning  of  lost  year  when  the  Eaiser^s  telegram  to  President 
&uger  afforded  it  an  opportunity  of  expressmg  itself.  In  Germany 
a  similar  feding  against  England  is  rapidly  growing,  but  indus- 
trial and  commercial  rivalrj'  plays  a  comparatively  subordinate  rdlc 
in  it.  It  arises  from  an  infinitely  graver  cnnso.  In  the  movement 
of  her  j)opulution  (rcrmany  is  very  much  in  the  same  jtositiou  as  our- 
selves. Every  year  she  emigrates  a  8ur2)lus,  which  in  actual  numbers 
falls  little  short  of  the  stream  of  pilgrims  with  which  Great  Britain 
fertilises  and  esdends  her  Empire  and  trade.  Gennany,  howeirer, 
derives  but  litUe  benefit  from  it.  She  is  condemned  to  see  every 
successive  generation  of  it  disappear  in  English  colonies  and  in  the 
.  English-speaking  United  States,  learing  no  traces  behiu  l  it  in  lan- 
guage and  very  little  in  trade.  Were  the  world  less  filled  up  tli.an  it 
is,  tlic.'^e  currents  of  emigration  might  be  utilised  to  found  a  colonial 
Enij)ire  which  would  not  only  tontribute  to  the  (lij:nity  and  strength 
of  Germany,  but  would  powerfully  promote  the  development  of  her 
industries.  But  Ihe  world  is  filled  up,  and  largely  by  England,  and 
Gennany  can  only  beat  in  ineffective  anger  the  prison  bars  of  aharsh 
fate.  That  a  bitter  dislike  of  Ihigland  should  result  from  this  state 
of  afiEairs  is  not  surprising,  and  we  scarcely  neede<l  the  events  of 
thirteen  months  ago  to  show  us  that  that  dislike  is  calculated  to  prove 
a  peril  to  our  colonial  Empire. 
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Under  tiieee  (aKnunatanees  the  praaent  eniente  "wiih  Gemiaiiy  oannot 

Iw  permanent.  The  dements  of  diaoonl  are  too  serious  and  deep- 
seated.  Britisli  statesmanship  must  oonseqnently  look  forward  to  a 
time  when  all  iitteinpts  to  patch  it  tip  will  fail,  and  when  it  \\ill  ho 
necessary  to  substitute  something  eke  for  it.  Tliat  Downing  ►Street 
is  not  altogether  unconscious  of  its  duty  in  this  respect  we  have 
signiticaut  evidence  in  tlie  recent  speech  of  Lord  George  Hamilton  at 
Aoton — ^pediaps,  too,  in  the  advanoes  to  Bimia  vhidh  have  hoen. 
almost  ostentatioiisly  made*  of  late^  Lord  Salisbiuy  and  Mr. 
Balfoar. 

So  much  for  the  factors  which  are  making  for  the  diflsolotkii  of  our 
present  ties  in  the  domain  of  international  polities.  We  now  come  to 
the  considerations  hy  which  the  eventual  transfer  of  those  ties  must  bo 
governed.  The  ntfciifr  witli  t jcrinany  was  never  altogether  a  matter 
of  choice  with  us,  and  wrtuiuly  it  has  never  been  popular.  It  was 
forced  upon  us  partly  by  the  Falmerstonian  and  Beaoonsfieldian  policy 
towards  Buseia,  partly  by  the  disBolutum  of  the  Anglo-fVenoh 
AUiaaoe  in  1882  the  Eranbh  and  their  suheequenthoetQitj  towards 
this  oountiy,  and  partlj  hy  dynastio  influences.  But  for  these 
droomstanoes  England  and  France  would  to-day  be  able  to  look  back 
upon  a  long  and  unbroken  history  of  close  political  relationship,  and 
three  years  ago,  or  perhaps  earlier,  they  would  together  have  welcomed 
the  friendly  advances  of  liussia.  There  can  bo  no  question  that  our 
interests  would  be  better  served  by  a  close  understanding  with  two 
Powers  whose  proximity  to  ourselves  renders  their  enmity  a  cause  of 
akrm  to  ub»  than  with  three  other  powers  with  whom  we  are  soaioely 
anywhere  Hmiirophw.  Franoe  is  our  neighhonr  in  Eun^  and  she  is 
more  closely  associated  with  our  history  than  any  other  Power.  Li 
Asia  both  France  andEussia  have  long  strctc  lies  of  frontier  in  common 
with  us,  and  we  form  with  them  a  natural  Trijjle  Alliance  on  that 
continent  for  the  niainteiianw  of  peace  and  the  promotion  of  European 
standards  of  law,  order,  and  progress.  Then  again,  as  far  as  any 
foreigners  can  be  popular  in  England,  Frenchmen  are  certainly 
popular.  They  do  not  overrun  or  jostle  us,  and  we  have  a  considerable 
respect  for  them  as  for  a  people  with  whom  we  have  loyally  fought 
both  asaUies  and  foes.  In  our  attitude  towards  them  thfve  is  nothing 
of  tlie  sense  of  injury  with  which  we  regard  Germans,  or  of  the 
suspicion  of  melodramatic  untrusfudithiness  with  which  we  view  the 
peoples  of  Southern  I'iUrojie.  As  iur  the  llussians  we  scarcely  know 
them  ;  we  are  certainly  not  con.sciou8  of  any  personal  soreness  in  our 
relations  witli  thcni,  and  at  the  worst  our  prejudices  against  them  aro 
academic  and  artilicial. 

Hbxm  far,  then,  the  upshot  of  the  matter  is  that  an  ei»teute  witii  the 
Dual  Alliance  would  be  the  attainment  of  a  normal  state  of  things  so 
far  aa  this  oountiy  is  conoemed,  and  would  leave  us  nothing  to  regret 
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in  the  break-up  of  our  proeont  ties.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  a  mistake 
to  imagine  that  there  is  anything  in  onr  poceeent  dtuation  wfaioh 

should  induce  hb  to  pay  a  price  for  the  change.  On  the  contrary, 
the  knowledge  that  we  have  this  alternative  is  calculated  to  hr>l(l 
in  suspense  the  elements  of  disooird  which  threaten  our  relations  with 
the  Triple  ^Vllianco, 

Now  Avliat  is  flic  position  of  France  in  regiinl  to  this  cnfeii/r  !  I 
venture  to  say  that  she  rei^uires  it  t^uite  as  much  as,  if  not  more  than, 
we  do.  It  is  true  that  she  is  ahready  in  possession  of  the  alliance  of 
Bnssia,  but  is  she  quite  at  her  ease  with  zegaid  to  it  ?  Apart  from 
anj  question  of  the  good  faith  or  disinteiestedness  of  Russia,  we  may 
wdl  hesitate  to  helieve  that  her  alliance  is  as  valuable,  or  is  likely  to 
prove  as  effective,  as  the  French  people  stem  to  imagine.  The  Conito 
de  Clmudonly  has  }>ointc(l  out  \\\{\\  nuicli  force  that  Russia  is  far  off, 
that  she  is  ineajiaoitatcd  from  cftoctivt^  action  diu"ing  the  winter,  and 
that  with  lior  enormous  responsibilities  she  may,  at  a  given  moment, 
bo  80  occupied  elsewhere  as  to  be  uuable  to  respond  to  the  need  of 
her  ally.  Then,  again,  there  are  perils  in  Eranee  itself.  The 
rapid  and  capridous  txansfonnaticms  in  Erenoh  diplomatio  politics  may 
not  always  prove  favouraUe  to  the  lines  of  policy  foUowed  in  St. 
Petersburg.  The  French  radicals  are  certainly  not  enthusiastic  for  the 
Russian  alliance,  and  the  experiences  of  MM.  BourgeCHsand  Berthelot 
during  their  recent  brief  tenure  of  office  were  Scarcely  calculated  to 
create  in  them  an  affection  for  it. 

Thcpc  (L'uigers  are.  perliajis,  not  serious,  but  tliey  do  not  stand  alone. 
There  is  another  and  mudi  guiver  source  of  disistttisiactiou  which 
public  opinion  in  France  is  beginning  to  note  witii  outspoken  impa- 
tience. It  is  that  Russia  gets  all  the  profits  of  the  Alliance,  and 
lEVonoe  gets  none.  Were  this  only  an  incident  of  the  honeymoon  it 
woiUd  scarcely  be  a  legitimate  cause  for  lament,  but  the  mischief 
iA  it  is  tliat  it  arises  from  conditions  fundamental  to  the  alliance. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  little  prospect  of  France  ever  getting 
anything  she  really  covets  by  means  of  lier  new  connection,  and 
the  reason  is  tliat  she  is  helpless  in  the  hands  of  her  ally.  Foiu: 
months  ago  she  had  been  spared  this  knowledge.  The  mortify- 
ing reYelatiffli  came  to  her  only  last  October,  when  Prince  Bismaidc 
brutally  disclosed  the  fact  that  the  Russian  overtures  to  France  in 
1891  were  the  direct  consequence  of  the  termination  by  Qermany  (rf 
a  Treaty  of  Neutrality,  which  had  subsisted  between  the  two  Powers 
driw  II  to  the  previous  year.  Now  it  is  notorious  that  Germany  has 
deeply  regretted  C(»unt  Caprin's  action  in  denouncing  that  Treaty, 
and  that  at  the  present  moment  she  would  be  well  satisfied  to  ivncw 
it.  This  means  then  that  France  and  liussia  do  not  meet  on  equal 
terms,  for  in  the  event  of  a  quarrel  between  them,  Russia  has  always 
the  Qennan  Neutrality  Treaty  to  fall  back  upon,  while  France  haa 
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nothing;  but  her  old  and  Litter  isolation.  Ilonce  it  is  not  difficult 
to  undi  rstand  why  Fianoe  geta  nothing  out  of  the  Alliance  and  Kussia 
so  much. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  worst  In  following  Bussia,  as  she  is 
oompelled  to  do,  Enmoe  xiaks  the  aaorifloe  of  Bome  of  her  moet 
cheruhed  traditions  in  loreigii  pdlkj.  In  the  Eastem  Question,  for 

example,  the  traditional  policies  of  France  and  Russia  are  irrecon> 
cilable.  France  aa  the  protector  of  Latin  Christianity  in  the  East — 
a  position  which  she  <lare  not  abtlicate,  unless  she  wish  to  ]eopnrdi>«e 
her  dreams  of  colonial  expansion  and  to  excite  the  whole  reliprious 
sentiment  of  the  country  against  the  Russian  alliance — is  inextricably 
•  hound  to  the  policy  which  dictated  the  Crimean  War.  Here,  then, 
die  is  on  tbe  hmoB  ol  a  cruel  dilemma,  for,  while  the  statesmen  of 
St  Petenbaig  and  Paris  are  supposed  to  hold  identiosl  views  on  all 
ica^gn.  questions,  the  Ghuiohes  which  thef  rsspectively  pvotoot  and 
support  in  Asia  Minor  are  a  prey  to  the  hittOTest  feud.'  Only  last 
Christmas  Eve  a  violent  (X)nfli<^  broke  out  between  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  (Ircek  Orthodox  congregations  in  Bethlt  hem,  and  <*rder 
had  to  be  restored  by  the  Turkisli  jwlice.'  Again.  Franco  is  tradi- 
tionally, and  through  her  own  ^[editeminean  interest  ^,  bound  to  the 
pohey  of  a  strong  and  inde^KJudeut  Turkey.  Is  this  the  policy  of 
Bnsoa?  It  is  notcnrions  tiiat  it  is  not,  and  tiiis  fact  has  been 
pabUdy  avowed  only  quite  lately  hy  IL  Yalfrey  in  an  article  in 
the  Paris  Figaro.*  Happily,  so  far,  these  oontradictions  have  not 
been  xaased  in  a  vital  form,  hut  minor  diffarences  have  ooonired, 
and,  in  each  case,  France  has  had  to  give  way.  Thus,  on  the  reli- 
gions question,  as  M.  de  Cliaudordy  bitterly  complains,  she  has  for 
the  first  time  in  her  history  deserted  the  cnum  of  the  (.'hristians  of 
Turkey,  while,  on  the  political  question,  slie  has  been  oblii^ed  to 
abandon  a  scheme  of  her  own  for  the  regeneration  of  Turkey  because, 
as  M.  Yalfrey  has  sald»  it  is  not  **]e  r&Ie  de  la  Bossb  de  sWployer 
A  la  oooBervation  et  au  laffenniBsement  de  rempiie  tvxo."^ 

I  have  stated  these  &ots  witb  perfect  frankness,  and  without  tmy 
desire  to  cast  a  reflection  either  upon  one  side  or  the  other,  because  it  is 
necessary  for  the.  attainment  of  the  entente  I  have  in  ^aew  that  all  the 
elements  ot  the  problem  should  be  clearly  set  fortb.  So  far,  indeed, 
from  castinp:  r«'flf'<  tions,  I  am  free  to  admit  that,  in  tho  unequal  condi- 
tions by  whifli  they  are  beset,  the  statesmen  on  both  sides  have  done 
their  best.    Russia  cannot  he  accused  of  bad  faitli  in  openly  pur- 

(1)  See  Daily  Graphig,  November  ISUi,  18M  (iotarHew  with  Hoe.  de  Movikofl), 

and  August  26th,  1806  (ioterriew  with  a  muaonary  from  Syria). 

(2)  Keuter's  telegram  in  the  daiij  papers  for  January  llth,  1897. 

(3)  Janiuujr  5th,  1896  (''K.  deKeHdoff,"  by  mist). 

(4)  Siaoe  ^tAB  was  written  Rumia  has  made  conoeadoos,  hut  it  clear,  from  the 
ofBcial  correspondence  (Turkey,  No.  2,  1897),  that  they  were  extracted  from  lior  by  the 
glowing  tendency  of  M.  Ilanotauz  to  coltirate  England  («m  deapatchca  Nos.  10,  16, 
19,  and  20). 
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suiug  her  traditioual  policy  to  the  limit  of  her  opportunities,  and  if 
Franoe  makes  sacrifices  in  order  to  preserve  her  alliance  with. 
Buflsia,  I  am  not  sure  that  the  oause  of  Euiopean  peaoe  is  not  the 
gainor  hy  it.  The  fact  lenuuna,  however,  that  the  AUianoe  is  not  in 
a  healthy  state,  and  my  ooadiuion  is  that  if  it  is  to  be  restored  to  a 
satisfEMtcny  oonditiim,  Franoe  must  place  herself  in  the  same  position 
as  Hussia  hy  acquiring  another  string  to  lier  how.  In  other  words, 
she  stands  iu  nooil  of  the  frieuJsliip  of  some  other  Power. 

There  can  he  no  (juestion  who  this  I'ower  should  be.  As  M.  de 
Ghaudordy  has  pointed  out/  iier  choice  is  limited.  She  must  take 
either  QmoBioy  or  England.  In  the  one  ease,  she  would  have  to 
aacrifioe  her  hope  of  raining  Alsaoe-Lonaine.  In  the  other,  he  • 
thinks,  she  would  have  to  reoonoile  heradf  to  the  permanent  ooonpa- 
tion  of  Egypt  by  the  British.  No  patriotic  Frenchman  needs  to  be 
told  which  is  tibe  less  disadvantageous  price  to  pay.  For  my  part,  I 
do  not  take  so  possimistic  a  view  as  the  Comte  de  Chaudordy.  I 
think  thiit,  apart  from  any  (juestion  of  siierifices,  France  would  derive 
more  ])ractical  advantage  from  an  I'lifcntf  with  England  than  from 
an  alliance  with  Germany,  and  should  such  an  entente  be  concluded,  I 
fancy  that  a  Mendly  and  latisfiMtory  oondusimL  of  the  Egyptian 
question  would  not  he  found  imposaihle.  At  any  rate  Franoe  ia  free 
to  choose.  I  can  only  point  out  that  an  understanding  with  England 
would,  in  my  humble  opinion,  meet  English  requirements  and  be 
agreeable  to  English  tastes.  It  would  also  fully  xe-establish  the 
balance  as  between  France  and  liiissia  and  would  thus  consolidate  the 
Dual  alliance.  It  would  give  Franee  the  indepenilcnee  she  now 
lacks;  it  would  relieve  lier  of  tiie  chief  of  her  colonial  anxieties  ;  it 
would  reinsure  her  against  the  ijcrils  of  a  possible  lluAsian  dejailltince 
at  a  eritind  moment,  uid  it  would  much  the  lisks  involved 

in  &e  factious  tactics  of  the  French  Parliament,  inasmuch  as  it 
would  reoonoile  to  the  pneent  foraign  polu^  of  France  hoth  the 
Badicals  and  the  Anglophiles  of  all  parties. 

The  interest  of  Russia  in  such  a  combination  cannot  be  discussed 
in  the  space  at  my  disposal  ;  hut  I  may  be  permitted  to  point  out 
that  th'Tc  is  no  rt-dsini  to  heheve  that  it  would  prove  distasteful  to  lier. 
It  would  in  a  measui'e  restrict  the  liberty  of  action  she  now  enjoys,  hut 
it  would  give  her  the  ends  at  which  she  aims  iu  another  way.  At  the 
pneent  moment  with  all  her  liberty  of  action  she  cannot  attain  tJioie 
ends.  The  association  of  England  with  the  Dual  alliance  would 
render  that  combination  absolute  master  of  both  the  Near  and  the 
Far  East,  and  an  eventual  settlement  of  the  problems  involved  in  them 
would  cease  to  present  insuperable  difficulties.  On  the  other  liand 
vnih  England  aprainst  her  and  France  a  restless  colleague,  liussia  <an 
never  hope  to  olttain  even  what  to  her  would  be  a  moderate  satis- 
fciction  of  her  historic  asiiirations.  "  VfiTER.iN." 

(1}  "Cdisideratioas.  &c.,"  pp.  4,  70  83. 
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IS  INSANITY  INCREASING? 

To  thv,  EdUor  of  Tnv.  Fortniohtly  Rbvikw. 

l)KAK  S[i!,  I'luler  the  alnive  heiwling  jiii  article  aj)])e!in'<l  in  the  Octo- 
ber number  of  the  Foktmghtly  KiiiviEW,  signed  Thumus  Urape^i,  M.B., 
in  which  an  nttempfe  is  made  to  controvert  atatements  of  mine,  printed 
from  time  to  time  in  your  journal,  upon  which  I  ask  pcmission  to  make  a 
few  observations.  It  has  been  proved  to  demonstration  in  a  series  of 
papers,  published  here  and  in  America,  that  insanity  is  rapidly  increasing, 
and,  under  existing  conditions,  must  continue  to  increase.  The  officials  of 
tht'  liUnucy  Departments  on  tho  other  hand,  in  the  face  of  overwhelming 
evidence  to  the  contrary,  maintain  the  increase  is  only  "  apparent. '  Dr. 
Drapes  has  entered  the  lists  on  hehalf  of  his  official  saperiors,  and  though 
he  is  careful  to  tell  us  hu  "  holds  no  brief  from  them,  and  that  they  are 
;;entlenien  who  are  quite  well  able  to  care  for  themselves,"  he  has  rushed 
uito  the  controvei-sy  with  the  ^eal  and  enthusiasm  of  one  who  volunteers 
for  a  forlorn  hoi>e,  and  he  rails  at  me  for  presuming  to  doubt  the  infalli- 
bility of  the  heads  of  his  department.  His  esprit  de  corps  is  admirable. 
The  charge  of  the  six  hundred  was  "  magnificent^"  but  somebody 
blundered."  I  have  never  doubted  the  facts  and  figures  supplied  by  the 
Lunacy  Departments,  but  I  cannot  accept  their  deductions  and  their  pious 
opinions  upon  this  (|uestiun.  What  are  the  facts  and  figures  ?  In  their 
15th  re{>ort,  tliat  for  the  ^ear  184D,  the  English  Commissioners  place 
the  then  numbers  of  the  registered  insane  at  14,6;>u.  In  every  succeeding 
report  a  large  annual  increase  of  niunhers  is  recorded,  and  now,  in  their 
last,  the  oUth  report,  the  numbers  are  given  at  Uti,446,  an  increase  in  a 
generation  and  a  quarter  of  81,766.  I  quote  the  precise  words  of  the 
English  Liui  ii  y  Commissionei-s  from  their  48th  ro[>ort;  having  stated  the 
number  of  lunatics  in  1894  at  92,007,  they  say,  "this  numl>er  is  2,'_'4r)  in 
excess  of  the  coiTcsponding  number  on  Ut  January,  18U3.  '  They  add, 
"This  hvrge  increase  calls  the  more  for  some  special  consideration  because 
it  follows  an  increase  of  1,974  in  the  preceding  year,  that  l>eing  far  above 
the  average  for  the  ten  years  to  lb92,  which  was  onl^  1,300."  Their 
next,  the  49th  report,  shows  an  increase  of  2,014  ;  but  m  their  laat^  the 
50th  report,  they  say,  "The  increase  (2,365)  in  the  ]>ast  year  of  officiaUy 
known  lunatics  is  the  largest  we  have  yet  had  to  record."'  They  go  on  to 
say,  addi  casing  the  Lord  Ciianceilor,  "  The  question,  whether  there  is  or  is 
not  a  disproportionate  increase  in  the  newly  occurring  cases  of  insanity  to 
account  for  the  continuous  increase  in  the  number,  and  ratio  to  population, 
of  officially  known  luuatics,  is  at  present  the  subject  of  inquiry  by  us,  and 
wo  propose  to  present  to  your  Lordship  a  separate  Report  upon  it,"  so  that 
in  point  of  fact  the  lunacy  officials  m  half  a  century  have  not  made  up 
their  minds  as  to  whether  an  increase  of  S2,000  in  thirty-five  yeais  is  a 
real  or  apparent  increase.  The  cliampiou,  who  has  so  opportunely  come 
to  their  aid,  has,  however,  no  doubt  in  Aiir  mind  upon  the  subject.  He 
says,  "  It  has  been  proved  up  to  the  hilt  ....  that  the  increase  is  mainly 
due  to  the  accumulation  of  curonic  cases,  and  does  not  in  itself  necessarily 
indicate  aity  increase  of  ihsanily  in  the  sense  of  increased  liabUUtf  to  tumkU 
dmrngmmt  m  tkt  fwt  ^  ike  eommmilif**  I  wonder  bow  he  can  reconcile 
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this  doctrine  with  bis  pronouncement  thati  as  nffStdi  the  oaut^ation  of 
insanity,  "without  a  shadow  of  doubt  the  great  predominant  factor  over- 
topping all  others  in  importance — the  cattsa  caugans — is  heredity."  AU 
authorities,  from  Galton  and  Darwin  to  Dr.  Drapes,  are  agreed  upon  this 
point.  Let  ns  ^ee  how  it  works  out.  Every  year  1  r>,000  patients  are 
discharged  from  lunatic  asylums  (or  in  each  decade  150,000  in  the  United 
Kingdom)  with  the  taint  of  insanity  in  their  system.  Can  it  be  contended 
that  the  germ  of  the  disease  is  eradicated  by  curative  treatment  in  a 
lunatic  asylum  t  And  if  not^  what  must  be  the  eflfect  on  posterity  2  for 
blood  will  toll. 

Every  Farliamentar}'  Report  issued  by  the  Lunacy  Departments,  fi*om 
beginning  to  end,  bnsfle-<,  as  1  have  repeato<lly  shown,  with  the  word 
increase.  Increase  of  admissions,  discharges,  deaths,  number  under  treat- 
ment,  increase  of  asylums  and  of  cxpenditiirc ;  in  short,  an  all-round 
increase  of  great  magnitude  in  every  direction.  I  have  characterised  the 
arguments  by  which  otHcials  have  sought  to  show  that  the  increase  of 
insanity  is  non-existent  as  "  Lilliputian  logic,"  and  1  am  not  going  to 
withdraw  the  phrase. 

The  cost  of  providing  asylum  accommodation  up  to  1878  stood  at 
J&9,603,232j  according  to  the  last  return  issued  it  now  stands  at 
£18,291,790.  Nay,  more,  every  report  of  the  Lunacy  Departments 
dwells  upon  the  difficulty  oS  providing  sufficient  asylum  acconinn>dation 
to  meet  the  groAving  requirements  of  the  insane.  Are  we  to  be  told  that 
these  facts  are  not  conclusive  on  the  question  of  increase  /  1  am  iiccused 
of  flinging  "  chai^^  and  insfaiuations  against  men  of  such  high  attainments 
and  probity  "  as  the  officials  of  the  Lunacy  Departments.  I  have  never 
done  anything  of  the  kind  ;  my  statements  have  been  plain  and  unequi- 
vocal. I  never  doubted  their  probity ;  but  I  said,  and  say,  they  do  not 
appear  to  have  grasped  the  significance  oi  the  facts  and  figures  they  have 
themselves  annually  recorde<l. 

Refeiring  to  the  terms  ''increase  of  numbeis"  and  "increase  of  insanity," 
Dr.  Drapes  says,  "Mr.  Corbet,  with  a  carelenness  which  is  searoelv  par- 
donable in  Vkquondim  lunacy  official,  ha.s  succeeded  in  hopelessly  confound 
ing  them."  This  reference  nece8><itales  a  brief  pei-sonal  explanation. 
From  1847  to  1877  1  was  an  official  in  the  Irish  Lunacy  Department. 
During  those  thirty  years  one  of  my  chief  duties  was  to  tabulate  and 
summarize  the  annual  statistics,  furnishetl  by  the  medical  officers  of  all  the 
hmatic  asylums  in  Ireland,  for  the  purpose  of  the  Parliamentary  fieports. 
A  dose  study  of  these  returns  nude  it  plain  that,  while  there  was  un- 
doubtedly considerable  accumulation  of  the  chronic  insane,  a  large  increiise 
of  fresh  cases  was  annually  added  to  the  roll,  and  that  this  addition  aro.se 
mainly  from  hereditary  transmission.    I  would  ask  how  is  Dr.  Drapes 

3ualified  1  And  what  is  his  authority  to  pronounce  a:  cathedra  upon  this 
istressing  subject,  which  he  treats  with  so  much  levity  I  He  has  been 
for  some  years  medical  officer  of  a  small  asylum  at  Enniscorthy,  Co.  Wex- 
ford, Ireland ;  and  as  such  may  properly  claim  to  be  heard  so  far  as  his 
own  limited  experience  extends.  In  the  year  ISO  I,  Mr.  John  Morley, 
then  Chief  Secretary,  called  for  a  special  repf)rt  on  the  alleged  increase  of 
insanity.  This  was  supplied  by  the  inspectors  of  lunatics,  on  the  authority 
of  the  medical  officers  of  the  twenty-two  districts  constituting  the  Iriui 
asylum  system,  who,  from  local  knowlr'(1;^'e  and  personal  experience,  are 
undoubtedly  qualified  to  speak  with  authority,  us  to  whether  or  not  the 
alleged  increase  is  real  or  apparent  All  practically  record  a  steady  and 
progressive  increase.  To  take  the  opening  sentence  of  the  first  uf^n  the 
list,  Armagh,  the  report  says,  "  In  this  district  there  h  an  undoubted 
increaso  in  the  number  of  the  insane  under  treatment,  as  well  as  a  greater 
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tendoMy  to  kMUiity,  the  increase  being  fchm  shown  to  be  a  real  and  not 

merely  an  apparent  one."    Jb  uno  disce  omms  ! 

I  may,  however,  be  permitted  to  <|uote  the  case  of  the  Enuiscorthy 
Asylum  itself,  aboat  wmdi  my  eensonous  critic  has  a  special  right  to  b« 
heard.  The  report  says,  "  Though  the  population  of  Co.  Wexfonl,  during 
the  period  from  1881  to  1891,  decreased  by  12,00U,  or  jKjr  cent.,  there 
has  been,  during  the  same  period,  an  opposite  result  experienced  in  r^^ard 
to  that  of  the  district  asylum."  Moreover,  the  first  admissions  daring  the 
decade  ending  in  1892  are  stated  to  have  given  "a  percciita'^e  increase  of 
8i  in  the  case  of  this  class."  There  was  thus,  on  the  authority  of  Dr. 
rhrapes  himself,  a  snbstential  all-roiind  inerease  in  the  district  for  which 
alone  he  is  properly  qualified  to  speak.  Dr.  Dnii>es  is  angry  because  I 
referred  to  the  change  of  front  of  the  Inspectors  of  lunatics  as  wobbling. 

The  English  and  Scotch  Tituiacy  Commissioners,  while  recording  from 
year  to  year  the  increase  <»f  uuiuImms,  always  referred  to  it  as  "an  ap- 
parent increase."  On  the  other  hand,  the  inspectors  of  lunatics  in  four 
consecutive  reports,  40th,  4Ut,  42nd,  and  43rd,  in  the  most  emphatic 
language  declared  for  the  reality  of  the  increase.  They  sny,  "in  our 
report  of  last  year  (list)  we  stated  that  we  were  driven  by  the  facts 
before  us  to  conclude  that  the  large  increase  of  lunacy  has  been  absolute  as 
well  as  relative."  Those  who  contend  that,  though  the  total  number  of 
insane  has  gradually  increased,  the  increment  is  ap])arent  only  and  not 
real,  attribute  it  to  varinus  <  ;iuses  ....  although  the.<'e  causes  Avotdd 
account  for  a  very  large  relative  increase  of  insanity,  still  we  adhere  to  our 

X'  doQ  that  they  are  not  stifficient  to  explain  the  great  increase  of  lunacy 
ch  has  taken  place  of  late  years  in  this  country."  There  is  only  one 
way  of  getting  out  of  this,  and  the  inspectors  of  lunatics  have  adopted  it-- 
they  have  eaten  their  own  words.  e  read  in  their  44th  report,  p.  2, 
"  The  great  increase  of  the  insane  under  care  is  mainly  due  to  aocamulati<»i, 
and  is  so  far  in  apparent  and  not  a  real  increase." 

I  will  not  accuse  critic  of  misrepresentation,  but  he  cannot  have 
reed  my  articles  caretolly,  or  why  does  he  ask,  '*  Where  are  his  figures 
in  disproof  of  the  opinions  he  attacks  t"  Li  every  paper  I  have  written 
my  contention  is  supported  by  figures.  Here  they  are  brought  down  to 
the  latest : — 


B*tt0«f  lanae 


Anawl  Ijuxmm 
Crom 
IMStoieN. 


I 


1862 
1872 
1882 
1892 
ISOS 
18M 
1895 


ToUl  Xamber  of 
loMae  uader  Qfllewl 


.»5,526 
77.013 
98,871 
120.004 

12S,M8 
128,896 
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29,197,7:J7 

.•il.84'>,o2i 

34,788,814 
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2-  41 
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3-  18 

;  3*19 

3-23 
<  3-28 


2,163 
2,186 
2,123 
S.64« 

2.945  I 
3,308  I 


;  I  j    _  .  ■ 

Lord  Shaftesbury,  a  former  diairman  of  the  Lunacy  Board,  stated 

before  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  that,  undei  certain 
conditions,  "  half  of  the  cases  of  lunacy  that  afflict  and  distress  mankind 
would  be  altogether  cot  rid  of,  and  an  enormous  proportion  of  our  lunatic 
a.sylums  might  be  shut  up  or  converted  to  much  more  happy  purpoees." 
The  conditions  arc  not  forthcoming,  and  since  T.onl  .Siiaftesbury  s|)oke 
the  asylum  accommodation  and  populutiou  ho^i  very  nearly  been  trebled. 

(1)  KbtimatcU  nuiabcr». 


3M  CO£R£SFONDENGE. 

The  only  panacea  the  Lunacy  Departments  offer  for  this  state  of  things  is 
to  go  on  building  lunatic  asylums  without  limit.   Where  is  it  to  end  ? 

YoQis  futhfully, 

W.  J.  CORBKT. 


THE  NEW  IJKALLSM. 
Tu  the  EdUor  of  Thk  Fortnightly  liKviEw. 

Sir,  I  have  for  ten  years  l>ecn  an  inhabitant  (anil  indeed  Vian)  of  the 
district  the  exiateuce  of  which  Mr.  U.  D.  Traill  appears  to  doubt — the 
districtdeeeribed  by  Mr.  Artbar  Morrison  in  his  novel  A  ChUd  tf  ikt  Ja^o, 
T  liuve  much  respect  for  Mr.  Traill's  abilities  as  a  literary  oritie,  and  in 
that  respect  would  not  venture  to  question  his  opinions ;  but  as  regaids 
simple  facts  I  think  I  may  with  honesty  claim  to  be  an  "  expert "  iu  the 
matter  of  the  life  which  Mr.  Morrison  has  described.  I  have  one  thing  to 
say — a  thing  I  ha\e  said  publicly  before — and  that  is  that  Mr.  MoTiisons 
book  exhibits  with  jterfect  truth  the  life  of  my  parish  as  1  have  known  it 
day  by  day  for  ten  years. 

Who  the  "experts  "  may  be  who  condemn  the  book  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
conceive,  and  Mr.  Tniill  does  not  mention  their  names.  I  can  think  of 
nobody  more  entitled  to  be  styled  an  "expert"  iu  this  matter  than  Mr. 
Morrison  himself,  who,  after  many  years  of  reaidenco  and  personal  study 
in  other  part^  of  the  Eust-End,  spent  eighteen  mouths  in  minute  personal 
investigation  of  my  parish— the  "Jagu" — before  beginning  bis  book ;  and 
apart  from  myself,  I  bare  met  nobody  well-acquainted  with  the  neigb- 
bourhood— and  1  think  I  know  all  such  people — who  does  not  agree  with 
me  that  the  book  presents  the  place  and  the  people  with  a  sincerity  and 
truth  that  is  wonderful.  So  far  from  Mr.  Morrisou's  characters  being 
seleeted  from  different  distdcts,  I  know  all  the  originals  among  my  }MiriBh> 
ioners,  and  could  point  them  out.  As  to  Aaron  Weech  (his  name  is  not 
Queech,  nor  is  he  a  Jew  as  Mr.  Traill  supposes),  he  is  alive  now  and  carry- 
ing on  bis  shop.  Mr.  Traill  is  surprised  that  readers  are  *'  invited  to 
bel  lieve  "  that  cosh-canying,  as  dr scribed  by  Mr.  Morrison,  was  n  general 
feature  in  this  unhappy  pari4>l>.  I  also  most  earnestly  invite  Mr.  Traill  to 
believe  it,  sad  as  the  fact  is.  The  Bisho|>  of  Stepney  s  organ,  The  Ead 
London  Churth  Ckronidey  supports  Mr.  Morrison's  facts  unreservedly,  though 
I  trust  luy  own  testimony  is  sufficient.  The  profes-sional  philanthropists 
who  live  in  the  West  and  talk  of  the  East  may  disagree  with  those  on 
Uie  spot  who  know,  but  I  am  sure  Mr.  Traill  will  weigh  their  opinions  in 
a  juat  balance.  The  place  is  cleared  away  certainly-^or  nearly  so.  But 
the  j>eoplc  still  exist,  and  it  was  the  peoplt-  who  matle  the  place  bad,  not 
the  place  that  degraded  the  people.   The  problem  still  ezista. 

I  am  Sir,  your  obedient  eervant. 

A.  OSBOBNI  Jat. 

Holy  Tbivity  Vicyuuos, 

flROBpDIfOBf  B. 
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TO  THE  EIGHT  HON.  ARTHUR  JAMES  BALFOUR. 

AN  OPJSN  LSrSEBL, 

ICt  Dbax  Balfoub,— t 
Among  i^oee  ivho  oaa  daam  tiie  tan  and  diBtiuguished  honour  of 
your  frienddiip  there  is  no  one  ^vho  entnteins  a  weimer  or  more  pn^ 
found  admiiatiw  fat  your  inniuueTable  qualities,  both  as  a  man  and 
a  poUtioian»  than  the  i^Titer  of  thia  open  letter.  It  would  l>e  im- 
pertinent in  one  sense  of  the  term,  were  I  to  dwell  upon  the  cliarms 
of  character,  or  upon  the  intellectual  and  moral  endowmeuta  which 
endear  you  to  a  host  of  friends,  and  render  it  impossible  for  you  to 
enjoy  the  luxury  of  a  private  foe ;  and  it  would  be  impertinent  in 
the  oflier  sense,  because  it  ivoahl  he  lo  ahaolntely  ntperfltioua.  It 
haa  heen  aaid  of  AugnafcuB  that  no  onh  oould  have  .infened  fho 
Enqperor  from  the  man  or  the  man  from  tiie  Bmperor.  Li  yoor 
eaae  the  exact  oonverBc*  is  true.  Anybody  who  had  oarefully  studied 
the  First  Ltnd  td,  the  Treasury  with  intelligence  could  have  little 
diflRcuUy  in  drawing  a  fairly  faithful  portrait  of  Arthur  Balfoiu"  the 
man,  and  those  who  have  enjoyed  the  acquaintance  of  Arthur  Balfour 
the  man  could  easily  have  forc-dniwn  the  First  Lord.  And  herein, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  lies  at  once  the  source  of  your  strength,  and  what 
may  heoonaidBred  your -weakneas,  as  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
It  fvoold  ahnoat  appear  aa  if  the  haekneyed  exproamons  about "  the 
delect  of  qualitiaa  tauL  the  quality  of  defeota"  had  been  invented  to 
meet  your  individual  oaae.  The  quaHtiea  are  so  high  and  dia- 
tinguiflhed,  the  defects  are  so  human  and  so  attractive,  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  wiy  whether  the  former  or  the  latter  are  the  better  calculaie<l 
to  win  you  the  nirection  of  your  friends;  yet  both  in  their  respectivo 
ways  have  exj>obed  your  leadership  of  the  House  of  Commons  to 
adverse  criticism.  If  you  had  rendered  no  other  service  to  your 
eoontry  beyond  tiiat  of  raising  the  tone  of  pdUtioal  oontroversy,  aa 
hy  uniTexsal  oonaent  yon  hare  done,  by  approximating  the  oode  of 
eondoet  between  political  partiea  to  what  which  ia  generally  reoogniaed 
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in  private  life  among  men  of  honour,  you  would  Btill  have  left  your 
mark  permanently  for  good  upon  the  history  of  this  coimtry. 

There  was  jirobahly  no  man  li^•ing  at  the  time  but  yourself  who 
oould  have  succeeded  in  carrying  tlirough  the  diflicidt  and  delicate 
negoUutiuus  between  Lord  Salisbury  and  Mr.  Gladstoue  which  dis- 
poBod  of  the  dead-look,  oreated  hy  the  fieroe  and  now  almoat 
forgotten  Befonn  wmfarovaisjr  ci  1884.  The  meaBore  ol  yum 
merit  in  that  transaction  was  the  small  meed  of  ciedit  you  received 
for  your  incalculable  share  in  its  aueoooa.  Had  you  been  anything 
but  a  disinterested  man,  the  arrangement  would  never  have  been 
Arrived  at ;  had  you  been  a  vain  self-seeker,  it  would  have  been 
robbed  of  iniuh  of  its  ultimate  sncwss.  I  am  not  exaggerating 
wlien  I  attirm  that  to  your  personal  character  and  to  the  absolute 
confidence  you  inspire  in  all  with  whom  you  have  direct  dealings  in 
-poliiiflay  was  dne  the  maintenanoe  of  tlie  Unionist  allianoe  in  the 
fiiet  trying  yeaia  of  its  (at  that  time)  preoaviona  eodstenoe.  The 
next  century  will  he  out  of  its  nonage  heforo  the  inner  history  of  the 
years  1886-1892  will  be  known  to  the  public;  but  the  living  aotom 
in  that  complicated  and  most  delicate  drama  will  readily  admit  how 
•  entirely  it  owed  it8  snccesp,  not  only  to  your  tact  and  judgment, 
but  to  the  reliance  reposed  on  both  sides — perhaps  I  should  say  on  all 
sides — ill  the  sjKjtless  integrity  and  the  unswerving  straightforward- 
ness of  your  character.  These  qualitieB  found  illustration  the  other 
day  in  connection  with  an  incident  that  has  heen  lixangely  misunder- 
stood. It  was  made  a  matter  of  wonder,  and  almost  of  oonstemation, 
wiili  a  certain  section  of  your  followers,  when  you  turned  upon  a 
member  of  your  party  and  rent  him  because  he  had  used  language 
■\\lii(;h  horo  the  interpretation  of  imputing  to  you  and  your  colleagues 
the  crinic  of  contracting  an  infamous  treaty  with  the  Irish  NatiouaKsts, 
Men  who  had  observed  you  night  after  night  listen  with  smiling 
contempt — what  time  you  were  Irish  Secretary — to  the  charges 
hurled  against  you  by  the  Nationalists,  and  regard  with  amused 
indifference  the  laborious  industry  with  which  history  and  mytho* 
logy  were  ransaoked  to  find  parallels  lor  your  iniquities  and 
enormities ;  these  men  wondered  that  you  should  resent  with  such, 
evident  indignation  Hie  unconscious  imputations  of  Sir  Henry 
Howorth.  Yet  it  was  natural  and  characteristic.  You  had  too 
much  sense  and  hmnour  ever  to  treat  the  invectives  of  the  Nationalists 
very  seriously,  or  as  being  other  than  their  picturesque,  if  somewhat 
^  ioleut,  method  of  conveying  their  disapjirobation  of  your  policy  and 
system  of  government..  Nobody  else  believed  that  these  attaciks 
impugned  your  honour,  and  neither  did  you.  But  it  was  quite 
another  matter  when  douht  was  tiuown  upon  your  word  by  a  sap- 
porter  and  a  friend.  Yon  thought  that  when  once  you  had  stated 
categorically,  in  connection  witii  matters  of  fact  and  not  of  cpnion, 
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that  certain  tilings  were  true  or  untrue,  your  assurance  would  be 
acoopted  without  quostioniiig  or  reservation.  It  was  just  because 
yon  hold  that  the  standard  of  honour  which  regulates  the  relationB 
of  primto  life  ihoald  detennme  public  conduct,  that  your  maih  was 
Idndled  aa  imputation  tliat  it  was  powible  that  yon  should  say  tiie 
thing  tiuit -was  not 

Tliat  is  one  of  your  great  quaUfloations  for  kadenhip,  though  it 
may  lead  you,  as  on  the  oocasion  I  have  cited,  now  and  again  to  treat 
a  chimsily-fmmed  criticism,  of  which  the  author  hardly  understood 
the  imtuml  intorprctation,  as  a  personal  affront,  your  extraordinar}" 
charm  of  mann«>r,  your  rare  urbanity  and  natural  courtesy,  enable  vou 
to  overcome  many  difficulties  which  beset  leaders  with  hasty  tempers 
and  a  tendency  to  domineer  over  the  House.  Soft  answers  do  not 
always  torn  away  wzath  in  Bwliamsnt,  hotthey  xeabain  theUttamess 
that  ranUss  and  evoksa  tiiat  sullen  and  almost  pig^like  obstinacy 
which  ever  and  anott  renders  the  House  of  Commons  unmanageable. 
Tet  again,  even  these  amiable  qualities  may  on  occasion  prove — ^have 
indeed  proved  more  than  onoe — a  source  of  weakness.  Bolingbroke 
remarked  that  the  House  of  Commons  loved  a  leader  that  showed 
them  sport,  and  the  rank  and  file  grow  Busj)iL'ious  and  uneasy  when 
they  are  witnesses  to  an  interchango  of  courtesies  and  compliments 
hetween  the  front  hmchea.  The  liingliATiriMi  jg  natmally  a  fighting 
animal,  end  the  House  of  Commons  is  a  fighting  plaoOi  and  the  mute 
pnvate  membem,  who  have  rather  a  dull  time  <^  it,on  the  whole,  are 
disappointed  when  disputes  are  settled  by  arrangement  and  not  by 
the  bloodless  arbitrament  of  a  stirring  debate.  Yet  there  is  no  better 
fighting  man  than  yourself  when  you  realise  that  the  hoiu*  of  combat 
has  really  sounded.  Tliis  consideration  leads  up  to  a  recognition  of 
your  highest  qualifiaition  for  leadership,  your  unflinching  courage — 
and  by  courage  I  do  not  mean  that  physical  ignorance  of  fear,  happily 
Isr  lass  often  abssnt  tium  prssent  in  the  English  character,  that 
enabled  you  to  face  with  abeolute  indiffermoe  tiie  personal  perils 
which  beset  you  during  the  tmnreof  the  Irish  Secretaryship.  I  mean 
the  moral  courage  thi^  oonfron ts  a  difficult  situation,  estimates  the 
risks,  the  contingencies,  and  the  chances,  bases  upon  this  estimate 
a  delilM'rate  plan  of  campaign,  and  then  fights  it  out  sturdily  and 
relentlessly  to  the  bitter  end.  You  pursue  tlio  principle  of  deliberat- 
ing as  if  there  were  innumerable  sides  to  a  question,  but  of  acting 
as  if  there  were  only  one.  Never  was  this  form  of  courage  more 
oonspiouously  displayed  than  during  the  critical  years  of  your  struggle 
with  the  loross  of  lawlessness  and  disorder  in  Mand.  You  were 
convinced  that  any  paltering  with  open  defiance  of  the  law  in  Ireland 
would  be  fatal,  not  only  to  the  wellare  and  the  prosperity  of  that' 
country,  but  to  the  cause  of  good  government  in  every  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom ;  but  you  did  not  ignore  the  fact  that  two  great 
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dangers  beeet  the  polioy  you  hod  dedded  it  was  essential  to  pursue ; 
Hie  fint  ma  the  oerlaanly — oertaanty  craditaUe  to  the  genenons 
inalaicta  ci  the  Britiah  demooracy — ^thatapoUoy  of  ooeraiont  however 
justifiable,  could  never  he  intrinsically  popular,  that  it  would  he 
mtdied  and  ( nti(  izod  with  jealouqr,  whenever  or  wherever  it  seemed 
to  exceed  the  limits  of  absolute  necessity ;  and  the  second  was  found 
in  your  recognition  of  the  fact,  that  if  the  Crimes  Act,  which  you 
carried  and  luhninistered,  failed  to  achieve  its  object  of  restoring  tran- 
quillity to  Ireland,  there  would  never  be  another  Act  on  the  same  lines, 
and  that,  to  use  the  detEiaurhig  language  of  Sir  Geoxge  Trevelyan, 
the  game  of  law  and  cite  would  he  np*'  forever. 

How  hy  panisfent  oonxage  and  unswerving  deteosnination  ywk 
triumphed  over  your  diffioulties,  and  averted  the  grave  and  menacing 
dangers  which  beset  you,  need  not  be  dwelt  on  here ;  it  ia  writ  suffi- 
ciently large  in  tlie  history  of  your  time.  Tliese  qualities  are  natunilly 
more  conspicuous  when  you  are  called  upon  to  fight  with  your  buck 
against  the  wall,  tlian  when  you  are  commanding  the  big  battalions 
whose  Etreagth,  when  exerted,  is  irresistible.  No  one  who  has  fol- 
lowed yonr  politaoal  career  oan  have  failed  to  deleet  Ihe  differenoe 
in  quality  and  effMvencfla  hetwecn  your  debating  speeohea  and 
those  platform  utterances  which  custom,  rather  than  reason,  de- 
mands ahould  be  delivered  from  time  to  tame.  Wlien  you  have  a 
foe  to  answer,  whether  he  be  confronting  you  in  the  flesh  or  only  in 
the  spirit,  nothing  can  be  more  admiral)l(' than  your  methods  of  attack 
and  defence,  and  nothing  is  hotter  calculated  to  arouse  the  enthusiasm 
of  your  followers  ;  when,  on  the  other  hand,  you  are  called  upon  to 
speak  simply  because  it  is  necessary  to  say  something,  you  are  apt  to  be 
littlesa  and  peifimctory,  and  to  address  your  audience  vnth  the  apparent 
conaoiouaneM  that  they  must  be  aa  bored  by  listening  as  you  are  by 
talking.  I  would  dte^  lor  example,  aquito  recent  case.  There  oould 
not  be  a  more  striking  contrast  between  the  three  apeeches  you  de- 
livered lately  in  the  House  of  Commons  upon  the  new  Education 
Bill.  On  the  first  occasion,  when  there  wns  nobody  to  attack,  and  no 
attack  to  repel,  when  you  were  restricted  to  expounding  the  details  of 
a  measure  which  you  knew  would  be  in  everybody's  hands  in  the 
course  of  a  very  few  days,  you  were  comparatively  dull,  hesitating 
and  uninteresting,  because  you  were  uninterested ;  a  felW  daya  later, 
when  the  meaauxe  had  been  subjected  to  a  vetj  un£nendly  critunani 
by  the  Oppontion,  you  were  book  again  in  your  fighting  mood,  and 
delivered  two  of  the  sprightliest  and  moat  effective  qpeeohes  that  have 
been  heard  in  the  present  Parliament. 

I  have  dwelt  very  briefly  upon  the  riiialifications  you  possess  not 
only  for  being  a  leader,  but  a  great  leader,  and  as  a  matter  of  personal 
judgment  and  ohservation,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  stiy  that  no  other  man 
on  either  side  of  llouse  enjoys  them  in  anything  like  the  same  pro- 
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portion.  And  yet  your  leadership  has  been  subjected — especially 
mm  the  last  General  Election— to  a  good  deal  of  advene  critudeniy 
MOW  malignant,  some  ahsord,  and  tome  not  altogether  nndeeerred. 
I  propoee  as  briefly  as  belore  to  examine  the  bases  of  these  criticisms, 
80  far  as  they  seem  to  me  to  bave  any  kind  of  justifioatUm,  though  I 
have  indeed  foreshadowed  my  opinion  in  the  estimate  I  have  ventured 
to  sketch  of  your  qualifications.  In  the  first  place  you  labour  under  a 
disadvantage  for  which  you  are  not  responsible,  and  which  in  it« 
nature  is  irremediable.  Your  interest  in  practical  politics — by  which 
I  mean  ParliamemtaiypoUtios — ^has  been  an  acquired  and  not  a  natural 
taste.  Had  you  oonsulted  merely  your  own  personal  prediledions  yon 
would  probably  not  liave  cihosen  for  yonnelf  an  aotive  Psiiiamentary 
career.  Ton  w«it  into  politics,  as  it  were,  by  aooident;  you  were 
foceed  into  prominence  by  circumstances  which  were  not  of  your 
seeking.  Your  predecessors  in  the  position  you  fill  were — in  so  far  as 
they  were  not  mere  temporary  stop-gnps — in  a  difforent  position.  To 
them  politics  were  as  tlie  breath  of  their  nostrils ;  they  had  lived  and 
moved  and  had  their  being  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  Uouse  of 
Gammons,  till  at  last  they  not  only  lost  contempt  for  the  dnmsy 
machinery,  the  antiquated  process  of  procedure,  the  wasteful  system 
of  work,  and  all  the  thousand  and  <me  absordUies  which  so  f oroiUj 
strike  the  outsider  who  pays  casual  visits  to  the  House,  but  they 
became  jealously  attached  to  them.  The  most  innovating  Radical 
shrinks  from  meddling  with  tlie  traditions  of  the  House  in  which  he 
sits.  To  these  men  there  was  nothing  particularly  repugnant — nothing 
■  even  very  absiml — in  the  grotesque  and  meaningless  waste  of  time  to 
which  the  House  of  Commons  voluntarily  and  even  cheerfully  lends 
Hsell  Thej  would  have  regarded  wiOi  complacency  the  spectacle 
wfaidi  waa  witnessed  the  other  night— ^wfaioh  may  he  wibiessed  almost 
any  nigkt-^  an  assembly  comprising  men  of  eminenoe  in  almost 
eyery  department  of  life  wearily  tramping  through  the  lobbies  in 
four  consecutive  divisions — not  one  of  which  held  views  materially 
different  from  that  of  its  predecessor — and  in  all  of  whioh  the  result  was 
foregone.  They  would  have  been  astonished,  perhaps  oven  displeased, 
if  man  after  man  had  not  risen  on  one  side  of  the  House  or  the  other 
to  reiterate  arguments,  not  intended  to  convince  or  to  affect  the 
verdict  ol  the  House,  hut  amply  inspired  by  the  joy  of  hearing  their 
owp  Toicee,  or  by  a  hope  of  impreesing  their  constituents  with  a  quite 
allurionary  sense  of  Hieir  importance.  If  with  the  *'  old  Ftaliamentaiy 
hands"  there  was  occarionally  aroused  a  feeling  of  contempt  and 
wariness  for  these  senseless  performances,  it  was  always  carefully 
concealed.  You  do  not  pretend  to  conceal  your  disdain  ;  no  one  takes 
a  keener  interest  in  the  actual  work  of  Parliament ;  no  one  disguises 
lees  his  boredom  with  the  fatuous  dulness  of  the  apparently  unnecessary 
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zontiiifi.  And  flie  effect  of  yoor  vinble  wearmeBs  upon  the  lank  and 
file  is  natiimlly,  if  unieasonaUj,  ctepnenng. 

It  is  the  fiaflliio&  to  dub  you  a  pessimist^  and  if  hy  peesimist  we  ai» 
to  underetand  a  man  who  realises  limv  utterly  disproportionate  are  the 
actual  results  of  the  most  beneficial  legislation  to  the  anticipations  of 
its  sanguine  authors,  then,  like  most  sensible  men,  you  are  indeed  a 
pessimist.  But  in  one  respect  you  are  almost  undvily  oi)timiRtio,  and 
the  consequence  is  not  altogether  to  your  advantage  as  a  i'arliameu- 
tarian.  Tou  have  a  tendency  to  orer^estiniate  the  inteUigenee  of  iSb» 
average  man.  Beoaoee  your  own  mind  graspa  with  'wondrnful  ceLerity 
ihe  broad  outlines  and  bearings  of  a  poliqjr  or  a  measitse,  you  ere  apt 
to  think  that  others  enjoy  the  same  facility.  In  enfOErcing  a  eonclu> 
sion  Z,  you  take  it  for  granted  that  you  can  dispense  with  all  tlie 
alphabet  of  arguments  down  to  M,  because  the  natural  intelligence  of 
your  hearers  will  have  assumed  these  for  tliemselves.  Believe  me, 
this  is  a  mistake.  Even  in  the  House  oi"  Commons  it  is  necessary 
not  only  to  work  painfully  through  all  the  letters,  but  to  insist  and 
xesoast  upon  the  eodstenoe  of  A,  B,  and  C,  before  you  go  through 
D,  £,  and  F,  labouring  on  your  way  to  Z.  Again,  your  exposition 
of  tlie  Education  BiU  supplies  an  illustration.  It  was  dear  enough 
to  those  whose  intelligence  works  approximately  as  quickly  as  yoor 
own  J  it  was  confusing  to  those  who  were  slow  of  apprehension  ;  and  it 
gave  an  appreciated  opportunity  to  those  whose  interest  it  was  to 
leign  a  want  of  intelligence. 

The  indohuice  which  is  laid  to  yoiu"  charge  is  in  part  at  least 
attributable  to  this  idiosyucrasy ;  you  cannot  for  the  life  of  you. 
understand  why  you  should  take  greater  pains  to  explain  and  justify 
a  policy  to  othen  than  you  have  expended  on  fonntalating  and  justify- 
ing it  to  jrouisell  You  suffer,  too,  from  a  disadyantage,  fnm  whidi 
those  who  admire  and  esteem  you  most  would  be  satxy  to  see  you 
escape,  though  you  are  bound  to  recognise  its  existence.  You  are  so 
incapable  of  intrigue,  or  of  setting  traps  yoiu^elf,  that  you  are 
disposed  to  ignore  the  fact  tlmt  not  only  with  your  opponents,  but 
with  some  of  your  followers,  these  frailties  play  a  not  inconspicu- 
ous, if  an  ignoble,  part.  If  you  cannot  understand  the  disagreeable 
phenomenon,  you  must  at  least  not  disregard  its  existence  and 
influence.  Tn  a  large  majorify,  eipedslly  in  a  composite  majorityt 
such  as  you  lead,  there  must  always  be  more  friction  and  jealousy 
than  in  a  small  homogeneous  majority  that  depends  for  its  existence, 
if  not  on  complete  harmony,  at  least  upon  its  submergence  of 
sectional  differences.  The  same  means  and  talents  that  have  l)een 
cmi)l()yed  with  such  eminent  success  to  create  imity  and  jianuony 
among  the  leaders  of  the  Unionist  party  would,  if  brought  into 
play,  secure  the  same  results  witli  the  rank  and  file.  To  be  quite 
candid,  that  spirit  does  not  exist,  because  no  efforts  hare  been 
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made  to  aiwakim  iL  To  xonedj  tlus  deleot  ihore  is  only  required  » 
ooostaat  personal  aaaodaiioii  ^ih  the  Imb  enuiuiit  members  of  the 
party.  The  aloo&esB  which  thej  feel — ^though  fhey  lerely  give 
expression  to  the  feeling — from  their  leaders  is  due  to  no  fault  of 

yours,  but  rather  to  a  tradition  that  has  grown  up  under  peculiar 
circumstances.  The  leadership  of  Lord  Boaconsfield  and  Mr.  Glad- 
stone was  accejitod  as  a  matter  of  immemorial  right — m  long  did 
they  command  their  respective  forces — and  the  conditions  of  I'arlia- 
mentary  life  rendered  it  unneceesary  in  the  old  days  to  bring  into 
personal  oontaot  men  who  wers  already  for  the  most  part  intimate  in 
sooiety.  AH  tins  has  changed,  and  milsss  tiie  leaders  make  qpseial 
efforts  to  know  their  loUowen  and  to  associate  with  them,  there  will 
be  wanting  that  harmony  and  enthusiasm  which  characterized  party 
loyalty  in  the  old  da.ys.  The  prospect  my  suggestion  holds  out  is 
not  one  of  unqualified  attractiveness,  but  it  will  have  to  be  confronted 
if  the  lM)nds  of  party  are  not  to  be  relaxed.  The  rank  and  file  begin 
to  regard  themselves,  as  was  said  in  the  House  the  other  day,  as 
mere  cogwheels  in  a  voting  machine,  and  cogwheels  which  the 
enginesr  in  charge  of  the  maohme  doss  not  tiiink  it  wortii  his  while 
ocoasioiially  to  oiL  Even  in  the  days  of  Lord  Boaconsfield  and 
Mr.  Gladstone  some  provinon  was  made  for  bringing  leaders  and 
foUowsis  into  personal  contact  outade  the  walls  of  the.  House  of 
Commons.  It  is  essential  that  in  some  form  or  other  wo  should 
revive  the  old  political  snioun  or  invent  a  siilislitute  for  them. 

When  I  review  the  criticisms  and  suggestions  I  have  ventured  to 
make,  I  recognise  with  infinite  pleasiiro  how  insignificant  are  the 
natural  and  artificial  defects  which  I  have  cited  in  comparison  with 
(he  invaluable  qualifications  you  hring  to  the  discharge  of  the  duties 
of  leaderdiip.  It  is  just  bscause  I  hedieve,  in  all  sineeritiy,  that  yon 
are  destined  to  rank  with  the  most  brilliant  of  your  predeossson 
that  I  have  essayed  to  hint  rather  than  to  indicate  one  or  two 
directionp  in  which  danger  may  be  lurking*  In  any  caso  I  am  pfoud 
for  my  own  part  to  subscribe  myself, 

A  Most  Loyal  Supporter. 
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A;b  a  preliminaiy  to  tius  atndy,  I  mxut  oommenoe  I17  apologising  tm 
its  Iwing  almost  anonyxnoiiB.  I  paitioalarly  dislike  lutving  to  hido 
mjself  behind  aoonyinUy,  aa  if  I  weie  afraid  <rf  wliat  I  am  saying; 

I  am  not  afraid,  and  greatly  regret  that  I  oannot  put  my  name  to  my 
work.  But,  were  I  to  do  bo,  I  should  certainly  get  some  of  my  friends 
in  Constantinople — friends  to  whom  I  am  deeply  attached — into  very 
serious  trouble,  a  consequence  which  I  cannot  face,  and  which  I  shall 
be  pardoned  if  I  explain  at  no  greater  length.  I  \^'ill  just  add  that 
my  position  was  suoh  that  it  is  not  vanity  on  my  part  to  pretend  that 
I  am  someivliat  of  a  speoialist  in  IJiat  maae  and  tangle  of  xnaooaiaflj 
and  juggleiy  misosHed  Stste  Einanoe  in  Tmktj,  and  fbat»  owing  to 
iliat  position,  oeitain  dooumenta  passed  into  my  possosMon,  which 
I  have  kept,  and  which  I  hold  amongst  my  most  prised  Constantinople 
treasures.  These  documents  I  shall  have  oooasum  to  quote;  they 
throw  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  situation. 

I  am  impelled  to  place  what  information  I  liavo  at  the  disjwsal  of 
those  who  have  our  cause  at  heart,  by  the  publication  of  that  fabric 
of  false  statement,  the  Turkish  Budget  for  1313/'  and  of  a 
**Beport  on  the  Emandal  Sitaation  in  Torkey/'  by  Sir  Edger 
Yinoent,  Dixeotor43enenl  of  the  Lnperial  Ottoman  Bank,  irho 
in  tile  course  of  that  *'Beport"  draws  up  what  he  states  to  bo  a 
**  noimal  Budget."  The  ofRcial  publioatiail  was  bound  to  be,  and  is, 
one  of  that  long  series  of  childish  devices  conceived  to  throw  dust  in 
the  eyes  of  Europe,  which  to  me  proves  the  Sultan,  tliough  certainly 
he  is  possessed  of  a  certain  male\  olpnt  cunning,  to  be  by  no  means 
the  extraordinarily  clever  person  that  lie  is  generally  supjwsed. 

The  Beport  and  Budget  of  Sir  Edgar  Vincent  stand  on  a  diffeient 
looting.  This  is  no  ofltcial  work,  but  supposed  to  be  that  of  an  inde- 
pendent inquiier  with  my  speoial  knowledge  at  his  disposal  Hia 
Budget  has  the  appeoxanoe,  too,  of  being  more  true  to  facts,  since  it 
shows  a  deficit  of  £T1, 392,300,  and  indeed,  to  that  extent,  it  is  80. 
It  attracted,  therefore,  much  notice  in  the  Eiuropean  press,  and  in 
some  quarters  \s  as  tjikeu  as  a  complete  statement  of  tlie  situation.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  follow  the  Director-General  tliroiigh  his  finan- 
cial excursion,  rectify  his  errors,  and  supply  his  omissions.  But  I 
must  be  pardoned  if  I  myself  forego  that  task.  I  have  so  much  to 
say  of  greater  impoitanoe  in  a  short  space  fhat  I  cannot  devote  more 
to  Sir  Edgar  Yinoent's  Beport  than  to  say  thia— that  idiile  it  is 

(1)  Tliis  aitibto  bwiiUn  hj  »  floMoial  aiidioiitif ,  whoM  knoiHdlfB  aBdafMity 
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impoBsible  to  suppose  that  he  intended  to  miflload  others,  he  seems  to 
have  been  deceived  and  misled  himself;  his  figures  msj,  therefore,  be 
dismissed  as  ii8p1»»s.h  for  my  purpose. 

This,  indeeil,  will  be  shown  in  the  course  of  this  study  witliout  any 
furtiier  special  reference  to  that  particular  lioport.  I  propose  to 
apply  myself  as  much  as  possible  to  official  figures,  and  from  them  to 
endeavoar  to  octraot  the  truth.  I  need  hardly  say  tiiat  the  task  is  not 
an  easy  one,  for,  as  shown  in  the  reoent  Budget,  official  flgoxes  when 
published  are  made  to  tell  lies.  There  are,  howerer,  official  figures 
which  are  twt  published,  and  which  are  meant  only  for  the  most  con- 
fidential delectation  f)f  the  Sultan  and  his  elect ;  from  these  a  certain 
modicum  of  solid  trutli  and  facts  may  bo  obtained.  My  first  quota- 
tions shall  be  from  the  Jieport  of  tlie  Budget  Commission  for  the  year 
1296  (1880-81).  This  is  a  long  dive  back  into  ancient  history  per- 
haps, but  I  take  it  advisedly.  It  was  near  the  oommenoement  of  the 
''new  era,"  after  the  snqwnsion  of  tiie  debt,  after  the  Treaty  of 
Beriin,  sinoe  whicih  date,  save  lor  the  oeasion  of  Thssssly  to  Gxeeoe, 
the  area  of  the  Bmpire  has  practically  not  changed — since  which 
date,  indeed,  scarcely  anything  hat  changed  in  Turkey  save  for  the 
worse.  The  lieport  in  question  is  a  long  and  laborious  inquiry  into 
every  item  of  revenue  and  expenditure ;  how  does  it  ooncliide  ? 

"Ih©  totiil  «'xj)(»ndituro  comprised  in  the  four  divisions  of  the  Qeneral  Budget 
amount*,  aa  has  Von  dftailrd  alK)vo,  to  £T21,9.'>0,()OO.'  Tlic  rocoipts,  accord- 
ing to  the  evaluation  of  the  BeTenue-Comnussion,  have  been  calculated  at  a  sum 
of  £TIA,76O,00O.  Thus  tta  Budget  pressnts  an  excess  of  saqwnditure  over 
revenue  of  £T8,200,000,  On  the  unification  of  the  Floating  Debt, 'the  8um 
aseignod,  on  this  account,  to  the  service  of  interest  and  sinking-fund,  after 
deduction  of  the  siun  already  inscribed  for  that  senrice  during  the  year,  must  be 
added  to  the  dalldt." 

The  closing  sentence  of  this  same  Report  is  also  worth  quoting  in 
full :  The  Commission  merely  confines  itself  to  observing  that  the 
inowased  credits  indicated  for  certain  departments  and  administra- 
tions are  useful  expenditnre,  and  contribute  to  the  pros})erity  and 
progwss  of  the  ooimtry.  The  prosperity  of  Enropean  States  is  the 
leeidt  of  their  subordination  to  that  rule."  One  can  understand  what 
must  have  been  the  bewilderment  of  a  Council  of  Ministers  con£ronted 
with  such  a  situation  and  such  a  Report.  What  did  tliey  do? 
Xjeaving  attention  to  the  closing  observation  of  the  Conmiission  to 
some  more  favourable  future  time,  tlioy  cut  down  credits  rif^ht  and 
left,  and  arbitrarily  split  the  Budget  into  two  parts,  ordinary  and 
extraordinary.  In  this  manner  the  Budget,  ss  declared  by  Imperial 
decree^  showed  a  total  ordinaiy  revenue  of  jST16,lfi6,8iO,  against  a 
total  ordinaiy  expenditure  of  £T17,039,251,  leaving  a  defioit  on  the 
ordinaiy  Budget  of  £T883,411.   The  "oKtraerdinary  expenditure" 

(I)  Tke  MBOuti  in  tiio^iUili  dooimMBli  aie  ilwaj*  gtvm  in  piutzM.  Fgrtfao 
9mmkMB»  ni  Bmopaia  tmdm  I  tnaslate  tbsm  into  Tnidilt  pomds. 
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iru  dM(«ed  at  £T2409,512.   Thne  then  was  a  total  aeknowtedged 

•deHoit  o!  £T2,99i?,022.  against  the  deficit  foreaeen  V  the  Budget 
CoTTtTnission  of  £T6,200,000.  NeceGsarily,  mnce  no  public  loftns 
could  bo  raised,  the  rpvpnues  of  tlio  follownng  yonr  liad  to  be  nntici- 
jmted — a  fatal  system,  distinctive,  under  various  forms,  such  as  haralleH, 
sn-ghis^  "  delegations,"  and  so  forth,  of  Turkish  State  finance.  We 
shall  see  the  sequel. 

I  will  now  just  advert  to  <»ie  or  two  Tety  mtwesting  pronriona  <tf 
tiie  Budget  Deerao.  The  fintutiiat»1)yATlido8ytlia  peace  atrengflL 
of  the  Ottoman  miliiaiy  furoee,  **  induduig  offioecs  and  geneiak,'*  is 
limited  to  one  hundred  thousand  men.  In  the  next  place  a  detailed 
regulation  was  included  in  the  decree,  fixing  the  salaries  of  all  the 
different  classes  of  State  officials.  Further  it  was  decTeed  (Article  67) 
that  the  decree  itself  should  only  be  suscejitible  of  revision  wlien  the 
State  revenues  "  sliould  slunv  an  increase  of  £T2, 000,000,  pro|K)r- 
tionallj  to  the  budgetary  previsions  of  this  yeai-,  and  to  the  veritable 
leaUaations  at  tiie  dose  of  the  (fatuie)  financaal  year."  Now  this 
desbable  result  has  certainly  never  heoi  attained;  tlie  decree,  there- 
fore, has  always  remained  in  loone.  How  has  His  Impenal  Majeslj 
resfieoted  the  rules  laid  down  by  his  own  authority  ?  In  regard  tO 
the  army  I  will  take  equal  intervals  of  time.  In  1885  the  army,  on 
its  peace  footing,  comprised  150,000  officers  and  men  ;  in  1890, 
159,000  ;  in  1895,  180,000.  In  the  last  figure  I  do  not,  of  course, 
include  reserves  called  to  the  coloiu^  owing  to  the  miserable  conditions 
which  were  the  consequence  of  the  Sultan's  miagovernmeut.  A\'o  see, 
tlien,  that  in  1895  the  limit  of  one  hundred  thousand  had  already  Iwen 
neaxly  doubled.  It  is,  moreover,  by  the  formation  of  fiesh  cavaliy 
regiments  {Hamidii)^  the  "  reorganisation  of  the  artilleiy,"  and  Tarious 
other  ways,  continually  being  extended.  Thus  does  the  Sovereign 
outrageoody  overstep  the  bounds  of  economy  laid  down  for  him  under 
this  particular  head,  and  approved  hy  his  own  hand  !  As  to  the 
regulation  for  the  salaries  of  State  officials,  it  lias  lonj^  been  honoured 
only  in  the  breach  :  officials  and  their  salaries  are  regulated  in  Turkey, 
SSTe  in  the  Public  Debt  Administration  and  in  the  IWgie,  neither  of 
which  are  managed  by  men  under  the  ]bip«rial  thumb,  by  boundless 
fsYouritiBm  and  nothing  else.  The  favoured  ones  are  paid,  fJie  gmeral 
ruck  is  not  How  can  any  country  be  saved  from  going  to  radc  and 
ruin  under  such  a  Ttider  ? 

Another  notewortliy  point  about  this  decree  is  its  reference  to  the 
*' Ctmnnission  of  Financial  lleforms  "  for  the  settlement  of  various 
matters.  There  icon  such  a  Commission  at  the  time.  Its  delibenitions 
were  soon  to  bo  directed  by  a  European  of  high  reputation,  Herr 
Wettendorf.  So  that  experiment  too  has  been  tried,  and  we  know 
abeady  by  experience  what  may  be  the  value  of  the  wonderful  finan- 
•  cial  Cfmnniswon  with  European  euqwrts  among  its  members  to  guide 
it)  of  which  we  now  hear  so  much  from   interested  quarters ! "  Are 
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{here  still  people  snfficientlj  ignoiaal  to  be  taken  in  hy  eadi  tzene- 
paient  derieesl" 

Before  proceeding  to  deal  doeelj  -with  figures,  I  must  ask  leave  to 

again  proceed  to  some  further  quotations.  Tlioy  will  be  from  another 
confidential  lieport  by  a  Badgetary  Commission,  this  time  dated 
March  21  st,  1888 — eight  years  later,  therefore,  exactly  half- way 
between  1880  and  ISOG— on  the  Budget  for  Vm,  Tiurkish  style 
(1888-1889).  This  ( 'omini.ssion  was  (  (niiposed,  in  part,  of  ahlo  and 
courageous  men,  not  afraid  to  say  what  they  thought  as  clearly  as  in 
Eaatesn  politeiieaBi  and  iwpeot  to  the  Sovereign,  things  can  be  said. 
I  diall  obviooaly  not  say  iiho  I  mean  hy  name.  The  Beport  oom- 
meoees  bj  a  general  exposition  of  the  aitoation,  audits  effortB  to  tun 
and  twist  about  the  figrn^s  into  some  kind  of  decent  shape  are  reallj 
pathetic.  It  again  arbitrarily  splits  the  expenditure  into  ordinary  and 
extraonlinary ;  it  admits  as  realisable  various  lni)othetical  modifications 
of  revenue  which  would  produce  a  net  increase  of  £T-"ioO,000,  and 
various  equally  hypothetical  reductions  on  the  ordinary  Budget, 
below  the  credits  demanded  by  various  departments,  amounting  to 
£Tl,2d3,739.  It  arpioaauj  regret  that  it  cannot  cut  down  the  oredits 
stQl  fardker,  points  out  the  teniUe  weight  cl  the  <*new  militaiy 
jef onus  decreed  by  H.I.M.  the  Sultan  "  upon  the  Budget,  and  then, 
with  a  sudden  burst  of  frankness,  declines  to  separate  the  ordinaxy 
from  the  extraordinary  expenses,  and  insists  upon  treating  the  situa- 
tion as  a  whole.  The  deficit  then  begins  to  climb  up  again  in  its 
hands  till  it  reaches  the  sum  of  .£T''i,077,24.3.  That,  however,  is  not 
all,  and  I  will  now  quote  the  words  of  the  lieport  itself : — 

*'  If  thf  Hitiintion  be  examinod  to  its  dopth.«,  it  is  Horn  that  our  deficit  does  not 
stop  there,  and  for  this  reason.  It  has  hitherto  been  considered  noceasary, 
owing  to  fiiwndal  to  oommeooe  ftnaadal  years  with  nnbslaiiced 

Budgets.  Later,  without  taking  into  considcratioii  the  elfoetivoamoimls  in  oaih 
at  the  disposal  of  the  N'ilayets.  con&iderable  siuns  were  drawn  upoJ\  them,  by 
means  of  havalUt,  out  of  proportion  with  their  capacity.  .  .  .  Por  thcso  reutions, 
during  the  kst  two  or  three  months  of  the  financial  year,  the  Caehiem  of  the 
Vilayets  having  not  a  para  to  remit  to  the  Central  Administrtition.  it  has  lifcn 
oonridered  imperatively  necessary  to  draw  on  the  revenues  of  the  following 
year.  Thus,  especially  since  two  years,  urgent  extraordinary  ex})enee8  having 
been  perfoioe  partially  oorered  by  the  proceeds  of  ordinary  reyenues,  the  revenues 
of  130:{  f  I'^ST]  wore  already  cnnsidfTuTily  anticiixited  in  the  rourse  of  1302  (IsHG). 
The  former  year  natiually  felt  the  eifect  of  this,  and  the  tithes  which  should 
have  been  enosaihed  in  tits  last  SMmths  of  fiie  year  were  disoovuited  and  spent 
aevaral  months  in  adraiioe.  Moieover,  in  OKdnr  to  meet,  to  some  extent,  the 

(1)  The  *' ezperimcDt,"  indeed,  had  been  tried  before,  and  fai  a  manner  atOl  more 
nmilar  t>>  tliat  which  xb  now  heint;  indueitriously  bruited  about.  In  lB79a  *'C0ai« 
mifninn  of  Kinfinnnl  Rt-fomw"  had  been  fonne<l,  cornixxwd  partly  of  Europeans,  partly 
of  Turkisli  member*,  ju«t  as  is  prcpoaed  now.  .c^ong  the  European  jnembcrs  wen 
■■eh  distingwiahed  men  a»  M.  Tricoa  and  Mr.  Harrison.  The  Report  which  they  drew 
up  was  aflmiraWy  clear-spoken  and  conclnsive,  as  I  {wnonally  know,  though,  having 
no  copy,  I  regret  thiit  I  ca^aot  quote  from  it.  Not  one  of  their  recommendations  waa 
eaniident. 
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deficit  arising  a.s  -well  from  the  accumulation  of  arrears  of  State  departmenti 
since  130(1  (1884),  as,  to  a  largo  oxtont,  gross  deficiencies  due  to  tho  nefrligonce 
of  the  '^ivil  oQicials  of  the  Qovemmeut  to  encash  the  rovenues,  to  meet,  furlLor, 
fhs  needs  of  fhe  Oentnd  Administostion,  and,  above  all,  fhe  urgent  militazy 
expensos  of  tho  Empire,  and  to  pmvidn  a  gimmntee  for  bankors  and  merchants 
in  business  relations  with  the  Oovemment  and  the  Treasury,  part  of  the  revenues 
of  1304  wore  perforce  spent  in  1303.  The  amount  of  revenue  thus  anticipated 
being  about  £T3Oi,O00,  the  real  deficit  on  the  ordinary  and  extmordinaiy 
Budget  for  the  finandal  year  1304  ceaohm  a  amn  of  £14,370,000." 

The  Beport  goes  oo  to  point  oat  (eomewlut  umecesBarily)  HuA 
a  the  system  abore  deecribed  irare  to  be  omtiiiiied,  the  ^crisis  mmld 
leoome  more  acute."  It  next  animndTOrts  stronglj  vptm  tha  utter 
carelessness  and  diaorder  in  the  accounts  throughout  the  Empire. 
Although  every  provinoe  is  "bound  to  send  in  q  montlily  statement  of 
accounts  to  the  Treasury,  "  of  the  39  Vilayets  and  Miiteegarifats 
onlv  two  have  sent  in  acxoiints  for  nine  mouths,  two  for  seven 
months,  two  for  six  months,  one  for  two  mouths,  and  three  for  cue 
month.  The  odier  29  Yilayets  and  ICuteaiari&ta  have  not  even 
lent  in  the  aooonnts  lor  one  montJi  of  the  year  ld03 — and  the 
tranmuMion  of  aoooimts  for  pveoeding  years  is  in  a  state  correspond- 
ing to  that  of  1303."  Even  the  aooounts  which  tccre  sent  in,  it  is 
pointed  out,  are  not  reliable ;  since  the  Saudjahs  are,  in  their  torn, 
in  arrear  in  sendinp:  in  their  accoiints  to  the  Vilayeta. 

After  some  further  most  interesting  passages,  the  Commission 
presently  pro  eeds  to  examine  how  tlie  deficit  may  be  met.  Credits 
it  already  has  cut  down  as  much  as  it  dures,  and  as  to  increase  of 
ordinary  roTenue,  it  gives  tiiat  iqp  as  a  hopeless  job :  it  had  already 
done  aU  it  oonld  in  proposals  to  fliat  end.  It  appends,  however,  a 
note  of  fbe  ICnisixy  of  Finanoe  showing  means  of  raising  extxa- 
ordinary  revenue  to  an  amount  of  £T1,000,000.  I  oonld  wish  to 
give  this  remarkable  note  here,  but  qwce  precludes  me.  I  can  but 
say  that  it  was  Iwsed  entirely  on  supposititiotis  concessions,  which 
were  never  granted.  At  the  outside  a  few  thousand  pounds  were 
raised  on  tree-cutting  rights  in  certain  forests. 

I  must  just  shortly  mention  the  Mazhata  of  the  Council  of  Ministers 
which,  in  transmitting  this  Bepost  to  His  Lnparial  Majesty  and 
counseUing  him  fhe  approval  of  most  of  its  reoommendatiQiis, 
manages  to  whittle  down  the  deficit  to  £T3,d81,121,  and  proceeds 
to  show  how  it  can  be  met.  I  am  forced,  however,  to  confess  that 
the  method,  after  years  of  oarefid  study,  entirely  passes  my  compre- 
hension. In  brief  it  is  this :  construct  roads  and  railways  and,  the 
Minister  of  Finance  having  p^o^"ided  for  an  extraonlinary  re  venue 
of  £T1,000,000  I  which,  as  I  have  just  stated,  he  had  not),  the  deheit 
is  covered.  Could  anything  be  aimplfirP  You  chalk  up  your  deficit 
on  a  slate,  and  take  a  sponge  and  wipe  it  out  again.  These  ministers 
were  wcorOiy  feUow-countzymen  of  the  great  Nasreddin  Khodja ! 

I  regret  that  at  the  condusion  of  the  second  period  of  eight  years 
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idudi  has  passed  since  the  second  Report  was  drawn  up,  there  should 
lie  no  tliiid  Bepoit  at  wj  disposal,  so  as  to  bring  tho  history  up  to 
date  from  oompaiatiTelj  toisfcworiJij  official  doomnflntk  Eor  tiiat 
xeaeon,  howmr,  only.  IVom  my  own  knowledge  I  can  speak  to  it 
tiutt  the  .state  of  affairs  has  changed  only  in  tiie  direotiim  of  growing 
wone.  Indeed,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  speak  from  my 
own  knowledge ;  it  is  perfectly  well  known  to  all.  No,  there  have 
been  no  reforms ;  the  disorder  is  worse  than  ever !  There  has  been 
no  forethought,  no  rule,  no  jiriuciple  of  any  kind  even  in  matters 
the  most  essential — ^nothing  that  could  be  honoured  by  the  uamo  of 
aooountekept  It  has  been  asuaenhle  Hving  fiom  huidtonioatk; 
the  wont  expedients,  however  on^nms,  disastrons,  roinoaa,  elevated 
to  the  height  of  a  means  of  salvation;  fatoie  means  antiotpated 
without  the  slightest  care  of  necessities  to  come ;  liabilities  incessantly 
rolling  up,  payment  of  <leLts  incessantly  deferred.  As  before  1888, 
so  after ;  that  has  been  the  unbroken  history  of  the  Turkish  Treasury. 
I  shall  be  told  that  I  have  forrrotten  tho  blessing  conferred  on  his 
people  by  the  Sultan  in  the  construction  of  railways.  I  do  nothing 
of  the  kind.  But  railways  do  not  create  either  a  population  or 
jTosperity  by  eome  magio  Icxroe  of  their  own.  Tim^  in  any  ease, 
would  he  neoesaaiy  lor  development,  and  in  a  oountxy  where  men  go 
daily  in  deadly  fear  of  their  lives  neither  popuktion  nor  proq>erity 
will  be  created.  Even  admitting  that,  in  spite  of  nnsoientifio  and 
often  almost  prohibitive  tariffs,  the  railways  are  of  some  service  to 
certain  districts,  His  Majesty  has  suooeeded  in  introducing  such  a 
system  of  guarantees  tliat,  says  Sir  Vincent  Caillard,^  "  the  Company 
which  ran  no  trains  at  all  would  give  the  largest  dividend  to  its 
flhaieholders ; "  while  the  guarantees,  before  all  the  lines  are  com- 
pleted, slxeady,  even  aooosding  to  official  estimates,  lay  an  extra 
weight  of  £T868,000  on  the  over-buidened  Budget 

This  brings  me  to  the  examination  of  the  precious  official  Budget 
just  published.  Nearly  every  aingb  figure  in  it  being  £slse,  we  shall 
require  some  pretty  close  reasoning  and  careful  comparison  with  other 
lUidgets  in  my  po.s.'^eKsion,  to  redtice  it  to  the  approximate  truth.  To 
set  out  it  will  be  well  to  observe  this  : 

The  Budget  for  18«0-bl  showed  an  acknowledged  deficit  of  i:T2,992,923 
„  1887-8B  „  2,969,921 

1888-69  „  „  3.338.312 

1880*91  „  „  8,3M,800 

It  will  be  reoolleoted  that  in  two  cases  the  confidentially  acknowledged 

deficits  enormously  exceeded  those  inscribed  in  the  less  confidential 
Budgets ;  it  would  be  only  right  to  assume  that  in  ovory  case  there 
was  a  similar  excess.  I  shall  take  the  figures  of  1860-81  as  correct, 
for  there  must  be  a  starting-point  somewhere,  and,  though  I  have 
previous  Budgets  they  came  too  shortly  after  the  war  to  afford  good 
(1)  Speoial  Eoport  to  Bondholden.   Ootober,  189P. 
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gindanoe.  Indeed,  in  dioonng  iliu  itartiiig-poiBt  wa  ilu^ 

tiie  truth  as  poenbls,  lor  (lie  Budget  Oommiinon  took  great  pains  to 

disoorer,  ss  nesarly  as  possible,  what  amounts  irare  xeallj  xealised  bj 

the  yarious  revenues,  a  thing  which  has  never  been  done  since.  For 
simpUoitj's  sake  I  have  put  the  receipts  into  a  comparative  tabular 

fomi,  massinp:  tliom  in  pmiips,  m  as  to  avoid  the  complication  of  too 
much  detail,  though  1  separate  out  such  main  items  as  Tithes,  Sheep- 
tax,  &G. 

K£V£NU£a. 


I__                    _  ^  

'  £T. 

Verghi  andTemeUii  (/iM- 
{  p6t  Foneitr  and  InooaM 

'   Tks)  2,250,000 

1  HmteryEzoiMmtionl^  '  400,000 

Sh.H-p-Tax  l,Uo8,440 

CuHtumH   1,800,000 

Adminutntive  Revenam 
•advacfami    .  .  •  .  ;  2,498,680 

IW'flS.    j  189S-S0. 

iaM-»i.  1  iwr-se. 

ST. 

3,036.3'^0 
«06,35» 
4.040.R82 
1,904,488 
2,014,280 

2,m,600 

n. 

3,386,739 
818.041 

4.190.f5S> 
1,83.},032 
2,080,000 

2,848,871 

ST. 

2,690,000 
600,000 

4.000.000 
1,800.00U 
1,882,000 

2,887,880 

ST. 

3,011,924 
886,210 

4,100.000 
1,954,062 
2,000,000 

2,078,129 

Trtd  13,662,120 

14,376.721 

14,928,868 

13,729,380 

14,930,326 

T  will  take  the  revenues  as  here  grouped,  imd  show  what  should  be 
pro])erly  estimated  for  each  group  for  tlio  coming  year. 

Verghi  and  Taiuttu. — The  Yerghi  is  a  direct  tax  on  realty,  and 
produoed  in  1880  £12,250,000.  AhmAj  in  1888  a  &U  of  80  to  50 
per  oeni  had  taken  place  in  Constantinople  in  house  and  land  pre  >i)crty, 
owing^  to  iU-oonsidered  measures  on  the  part  of  the  Qovemment  In 
the  Capital  there  was,  in  succeeding  years,  some  recovery,  but  in  most 
parts  of  the  £mpire  the  value  of  property,  to  say  the  best  of  it»  had 
not  increased  during  the  present  reign.  During  tho  Inst  two  years  it 
has  fellen  enormously,  owing  to  the  massacres  and  destruction  wliich 
have  taken  place  in  every  direction.  Also  the  Cinl  List,  "which  is 
exempt  from  taxation,  liaving  largely  increased  its  real  property,  the 
amount  of  taxable  property  has  to  tiie  saiiM  nttent  deoreosed.  Eor 
these  Tazious  oonsideratums  it  is  a  veiy  low  estimate  to  suppose  that 
ten  pear  eent  should  be  deducted,  leaving  for  the  present  Budget 
£T2,025,000. 

The  Temettii,  which  is  a  tax  on  business  transactions,  a  kind  of 
income-tax,  did  not  figure  at  all  in  1880.  In  1887  it  is  supposed  to 
have  produced  i:T(5n4,784 ;  in  1888  £T87r),0H.-).  There  1ms  boon  no 
e\-idonce  of  a  prosj>erity  in  Turkey  which  would  load  to  any  increase 
of  the  proceeds  of  this  tax  in  the  intervening  time,  but  in  1888  it  was 
increased  by  25  per  cent   The  mean  eetimates  for  1882-95  are  stated 
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by  the  Government  to  be  £T742,135.  The  ooourrenoes  of  the  lost 
two  jeananut  baTe  produoadabMvy  lilL  NevBrtihAkas,  togive  tbe 
GoTetmment  the  benefit  of  every  doubt,  ire  will  take  this  figoie  at 
adnuittble.  The  following  modifloatioiii  have  then  to  be  made : — 

Figure  admitted  £1742,135 

Deduct: 

ReductiaiiiB  for  Asia  Minor  afaited  in 

Government  Budget    .  .  £TM2,1S5 

The  same  for  Europe,  effected  iu 
191%  but  not  dlowed  lor  in 
GofToninMit  Budget  p  100,000 

  442,18B 

TofaaeflaoliveTMnefettt  .     •     •  £1300,000 

The  total  figure,  then,  to  be  admitted  for  1897>98,  under  the  head 
<«yer^  aiidTein0!til,"iB£T2,325,OOO,  instead  of  £3,011,924,  aa 
pretended  by  tlie  Government* 

Exemption  fmm  MtHiary  Seniee, — A  tax  on  non-MnHolmans  In 

lieu  of  military  servico.  In  1880  this  produced  £T460,000.  From 
that  time  to  this  there  has  been  but  very  small,  if  any,  increase  in  the 
non-Miissiilman  population.  If  there  had  been  any,  the  massacres 
•will  hiive  compenBated  it.  It  may  be  very  strongly  doubted  whether 
the  level  ever  exceeded  the  £T4r)0,000  reached  in  1880,  but  let  us 
aasimie  that  given  for  1887,  viz.,  £T605,;io9,  to  be  correct.  In  1887, 
owing  to  a  new  reoroiting-law,  an  annual  lots  of  £T260,000  waa 
fnonzied  (aooovding  to  the  Budget  Commianon  for  1888),  iriiicli  waa 
met  hy  raising  fbe  tax  by  ooe-fhird.    It  woold  tlms  prodnoe 

£T345,359  +  or  deT460,478,  say  £T460,500,  instead  of 

the  £T886,210  estimated  by  the  Government. 

ra^-s.— This  produced  in  1880  £Tr),000,000.  Here  for  181)7-98 
a  considerable  reduction  has  to  be  made.  By  far  the  largest  proj)or- 
tion  of  tithes  are  cereals.  Now  certainly  there  is  no  greater  area 
under  cultivation  in  Turkey  at  present  than  formerly;  indeed,  owing 
to  the  enormous  fall  in  prioes,  which  almost  entirely  stopped  exports, 
the  probability  is  all  the  other  way.  Not  more  would  have  been 
cultivated  than  wasneoesseiy  for  interior  consumption,  as  people  do 
not  grow  com  for  the  mere  pleasme  of  iMving  it  taxed.  The  rail- 
ways, it  will  l)e  siiid,  may  have  caused  production  to  increase  in  the 
difitrict.s  which  they  ser\  e.  To  some  extent  this  may  be  so  ;  bnf  any 
increase  on  this  account  has  been  far  more  than  countorbalanced  by 
the  cession  of  Thossaly  to  Ghreece  (in  1881),  by  the  large  increase  of 
Civil  list  property  whioh  is  exempt  from  taxation,  and  by  the  conse- 
quenoes  of  the  past  disssbous  two  years.  In  8|iita  <tf  all  ihese  reasons 
for  decrease,  I  wiU  assume  that  tiie  production  still  remains  unchanged. 
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But  the  effect  on  the  reTenue  produced  by  the  fall  in  prices  cannot  be 
left  out  of  acooant.  On  a  general  oompaxison  of  the  prices  ruling  in 
1880-81,  and  those  obtainuig  now,  it  irill  be  seen  that  the  fall  is 

just  about  one-third.  Tlius  from  JST5,000,000  must  be  deducted 
£T1, 667,000,  laaTing  £T3,a33,000.  Theret-ent  decree  of  an  addi- 
tional half  per  cent,  -will  raise  this  again  by  £T1 67,000.  Thus 
the  total  tithos  revenue  may  bo  taken  at  £T3,d00,000,  iimt/ftftd  of 
£T4,100,00()  estimated  by  the  Government. 

Sheep-tax  (including  tax  on  camels,  pigs,  and  buffaloes). — This 
produced  £T1,658,440  in  1880.  This  tax  mis  leried  in  1880  on 
lorlj  miDioii  heads  of  sheep ;  I  deal  with  them  only,  for,  in  oom- 
pariaoik,  the  ammmt  leried  on  the  other  aniaaals  is  quite  insignificant. 
Exactly  the  same  -  reaeoas  have  militated  against  this  revenue  as 
against  the  tithes.  In  this  case,  however,  the  rapaoitj  of  the  Civil 
List  has  produced  an  effect  which  must  be  taken  into  account.  None 
of  its  property  being  taxed,  and  all  flocks  grazing  on  Crown  lauds 
being  coimted  as  Crown  property,  the  sheplierds  and  herdsmen,  when 
the  tax-time  approaches,  take  refuge  with  their  flocks  on  Crown  lands. 
The  decrease  arising  from  this  Is  Torjr  large,  and  I  am  a  long  way  <m 
fhe  right  side  in  estimating  it  at  only  ten  per  ceni  Deducting  flus, 
we  have  a  remainder  of  £T1,492,770.  Twenty  paras  (or  half  a 
piastre)  per  bead  additional  tax  has  just  been  decreed.  We  must 
add,  therefore,  £T180,000  {i.e.,  half  a  piastre  OA  40,000,000  less  a 
tenth,  or  ■'5r),0(»0.000  hea<l8).  The  admissible  revenue  from  sheep-tcoc 
thus  amounts  to  £Ti,672,770,  instead  of  £Ti,9d4,062  estimated  by 
the  Government. 

Cmtoms.—Theee  produced  in  1880  £T1, 800,000.  Up  to  the  year 
hsfore  last  the  eostoms  rerenne  had  produced,  for  some  years,  an 
average  amount  of  somewhere  nesr  £T2,000,000.  But  there  was  a 
oonsideirahle  decrease  last  year  owing  to  the  falling  off  of  com- 
mercial transactions  following  on  the  disorderB,  a  decrease  which 
has  rapidly  grown  greater  during  the  current  year.  The  political 
outlook  being  bad,  and,  in  any  case,  a  recovery  after  such  shocks 
as  the  Empire  has  been  suffering  being  perforce  slow,  it  is  im- 
possible that  the  Customs-revenue  shoidd  exceed  £T1,800,000  in  the 
year  1897-08.    The  Government  estimates  £T2,000,000. 

A^bttktuinUkelteeei^Band  raribw.— These  produced  £T2,493,680 
in  1880.  They  are  the  revenues  of  -various  ministries,  such  as  Post 
and  Telegraphs,  Mines  and  Forests,  Justice,  Ac.,  &c.,  and  are  difiioult 
to  follow  in  detail,  as  the  receipts  of  which  they  are  composed  are  not 
always  placed  under  tlie  same  beads,  and  the  totals  under  various 
heads  therefore  fhi<  tnat(»  for  even  less  assipimble  reasons  than  usual. 
But  again,  taking  the  figure  of  1880  to  he  correc  t,  we  may  add  what 
did  not  appear  in  any  shape  in  the  Budget  for  1880-81.  The  total 
will  then  be  found  as  follows  :—  • 
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JLlnunisfamthre  BMeipte  in  1880^1  .... 
ikdd: 

Beoeipt  from  Mahsoiu$^  steamships  (mean 

of  3  years  given  in  ofHciul  Budget)     .  £T201,312 

Hanudea  ICnes   41,800 

Interest  on  Securitiea  depoaitad  nith 

Imperial  Ottomaa  Bank     •      •      .  38,873 

Bent  oiTomMki  Monopoly  .  .  .  40,000 
Vanmis  Railway  Beceipts  (Oriental  B«il- 

w»ys  and  Bolgariaa  Junotioo)   •      •  86,464 

TMal     .  .  . 


£13,408,660 


408.248 
£12.901,928 


Or  86y  £T2J9&2jm,  agaanst  £T2»978,129  estimated  by  the  Oovwn- 

ment. 

lirrenucft  ceded  to  BondhohJrrn  ntid  Trlhufes. — In  order  to  simplify 
matters  I  do  not  take  these  into  account  at  all,  for  since  the  exact 
amount  which  they  produce,  if  entered  on  the  revenue  side,  would 
have  to  be  entered  also  on  the  expenditure  side,  they  make  no  dilfer- 
enoe  whatever  in  the  finaiMnal  ntuatioa  of  the  Tnmsxy, 


EXPEXDinniE. 

In  the  same  way  as  for  Revenue  T  jTroup  together  the  ezpenseB 
under  massed  heads,  in  order  that  n^  readers  may  not  be  lost  in 
detail. 


r%«iM  givmla  OfltU  Bodlfplai 

tno-si. 

18Br-8B. 

ia8o-»i. 

1897-{«. 

Civil  Litt.  ..... 

BcKfkNu  EiliMiilimnIi 

•ad  Yarioos  .... 
Expenditure  of  Militarf 

Dfpartraonta  (War, 

Marine,  ten.)  .... 
Expenditure  of  Ot^  De- 

partmenta  ..... 

Total .  .  .  .  JT 

1,0M,232 
1,966,SM 

9,514,024 
8,9M,777 

£T. 

870,411 
«S6,6W 

9,610,512 
3,736,639 

888,666 
66S,0U 

8,783,298 
3,714,603 

irr. 

830,000 
U23,7M 

8,382,600 
3,343,960 

882,660 
749,484 

0,512,028 
3,826,043 

i6,«2e,s«i 

14,863,431 

14»089,M0 

16,870,700 

11,970,106 

lUdbag  the  gnraps  now,  one  bj  one,  I  examine  them  as  follows : — 

Civil  Lint. — The  credit  accorded  to  His  Majesly,  which  was  put  down 
in  1880  at  £T1,059,232,  purports  io  have  been  reduced  subsequently 
to  an  amount  averagrinjr  about  i'T>*>^0,0()().  But  His  Majesty  bein*^ 
an  absolute  Autocrat,  we  here  approach  mysteries  which  no  one  may 

(1)  The  only  item  figuring  here  is  redemption  of  Timars,  Ziamots,  &c.  ProbnTiIy 
the  other  iteiuM  aro  included  under  aome  other  head.   Or  oonld  the  other  itenu  havo 
1  left  oak  purposely,  i&oidartoiadBfletlwapiparaitdBioitP 
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unravel.  It  may,  however,  bo  noted  in  passinp:,  that  His  Majesty  is 
a  good  mau  of  busiuess,  and  that  bis  ci'edits  aro  secured  on  the  pick 
of  the  State  BeTa:iiiea»  tfae  Cusiomey  the  Defter-Ehan^  (a  kind  of 
cadaatxfll  department),  and  eerfain  eoLoellent  tithes.  It  must  a]ao  be 
lematked,  -with  all  hnmility,  that  certain  Mpetue9  inavoua^  which 
His  Majesty  shoiild  pay  ont  of  his  own  privy  purse,  ore  ohaiged  to 
the  State — such  as  the  payment  of  spies,  and  the  bought  favoiiis  of  a 
"  reptile  Press."  Quite  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year  goes  in 
this  way,  and  not  tlirougli  the  books  of  the  Minister  of  the  ( 'i\-il  List. 
Indeed,  I  do  not  know  in  what  books  they  could  be  found.  Tliey 
must,  however,  be  stated  as  an  adjunct  to  the  I'rivy  Purse,  and  the 
amount  must  be  looked  upon  as  an  additional  oredit  allowed  to  IBs 
Majesty.  That  raises  the  acknowledged  amonnt  to  £T980,000.  I 
am  sore  that  I  am  only  reasonable  in  estimating  that  His  Majesty 
gets  £T1 ,000,000  of  the  State  revenues  into  his  hands,  and  in  stating 
that  probably  he  himself  is  the  only  department  of  State  who  suooeeds 
in  drawing  on  the  credits  assigned  to  him  to  their  full  amount. 

ReligiouH  Establishments  and  Vfirioun. — These  were  set  do^^Ti  in 
1880-81  at  £T1, 080,255,  but  fell  subsequently,  as  will  be  noticed,  by 
upwards  of  £T400,000.  These  economies  may  be  admitted,  for  they 
consisted  almost  entirely  of  rednctions  in  ti»s  amoonts  assigned  to 
Pension-funds ;  it  is,  indeed,  not  imlikely  that  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  amounts  allowed  in  the  Budgets  ever  reaches  the  avowed  destina- 
tion. The  "  Sacred  Caravan  "  has  also  been  shorn  of  a  good  deal. 
We  may,  therefore,  in  this  case,  admit  the  expenses  set  down  by  the 
Government  as  no  less  than  correct,  <>.,  £T749,4S4. 

3Iillt(iry  J'Jxpou/iture  ( War,  Marine,  etc.). — This  is  a  very  different 
question.  It  will  be  recollected  that  the  decree  of  1880  fixed  the 
limit  of  the  standing  army  on  peace  footing  at  100,000,  all  arms 
included,  and  that  llie  expenditure  on  the  army  foreseen  for  that  year 
was  jBT8,535,000.  Now  this  number  has  been  nearly  doubled,  and 
yet  expenses  lor  the  army,  artillery  included,  are  dhown  at  only 
£T4,951,800;  or,  including  the  gendannerie,  which  is  not  separated 
out  into  a  distinct  head  in  1880,  at  i;T5,965,800.  We  are,  then,  asked 
to  believe  that,  though  the  anny  is  nearly  doubled,  the  anioimt  ex- 
pended upon  it  is  reduced  by  nearly  £T2,G00,000,  which  is  more  than 
the  most  devoted  subject  of  His  Majesty  can  possil)ly  bo  asked  to 
belieTe.  The  fact  is  that  the  reductions  under  the  heading  of  military 
departments  shown  by  the  Govemment  in  its  published  Budget, 
with  the  exception  perhaps  of  **  Marine,"  are  a  mere  (riok.  They 
form  a  substitute  for  the  older  trick  ci  clasnng  a  certain  proportion 
of  the  expenses  as  extraordinary  expenditure.  As  to  there  being  any 
probability  that  the  Minister  of  War  will  confine  himself  to  the 
credits  allowed  by  the  published  Budget,  that  is  entirely  out  of  the 
\  question.  It  is,  indeed,  incomprehensible  how,  when  tlie  army  has  been 
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nearly  doubled,  the  oxponses  are  to  be  redut  od  at  all  ;  while  to  reduce 
the  geiHlarraerie,  when  it  has  been  proved  to  the  wliolf  world  tliut, 
with  what  there  is,  the  country  cannot  be  kept  in  any  kind  of  order, 
is  simply  playing  with  our  intelligence. 

Bat  to  give  the  GorenuiMiit  again  the  lieneAt  of  evazy  doubt,  ire 
mil  assume  that  the  protended  ayeiage  amoonts  spent  on  the  War, 
Artilleiy,  and  Gendarmerie  Departments  during  the  three  yean, 
1308-1310,  are  coirect.  They  amonnt  in  all  to  £T7,103,249.  As 
to  the  Marine,  the  expenditure  on  which  yns  pnt  down  in  1880  at 
£T9S9,000,  so  far  as  useful  expenditure  is  conwmod.  it  mipht  he 
entirely  abolished  ;  and  sinee  an  arbitrary  reduction  can,  of  courne,  b<» 
made  in  expondit\m>  of  that  kind,  we  will  admit  the  figure  given  by 
tlie  Government,  i.e.,  i)To46,209.  I  say,  then,  that  as  agaiutst  a 
total  ezpenditmn  of  £T9,514,024  in  1880,  and  the  pratei^  ez- 
penditoxe  shown  hy  the  Qoveniment  in  its  present  Bndget  of 
dST6,512,028,  I  pnt  an  ezpenditare  of  £T7,649,458,  which  is  not 
&r  off  a  million  less  than  that  allowed  hy  the  Government  in  1888-89 
and  1890-91.    I  think  I  shall  not  be  aoonaed  of  being  unreasonable. 

Ciril  Drprn  f men f^.— Them  in  1880  were  ptit  down  at  £Ta,96(),777  ; 
in  1888  at  £T;i, 7 14,503,  and  by  the  present  Government,  the 
mean  of  the  three  years  already  mentioned,  at  £T4,lo3,007.  Tlie 
Government  asks  us  to  believe  in  an  economy  of  ilT327,024,  since 
it  only  assigns  a  oiedit  of  £T3326,043,  for  1897-98.  It  will, 
however,  be  mnssnbered  lhat  the  Beport  of  the  Budget  GonuoisBion 
for  1880-81  declares  that  the  eredits  of  the  vaxions  departments  oonid 
not  possibly  be  cut  down  any  further  witiiont  great  disadvantage  to 
the  State.  The  same  remark  was  again  made  in  1888,  and  it  is  safe 
to  assume  that  the  least  rredits  needed  were  those  allowed  in  the 
former  year.  If  to  this  figure  we  add  the  expenses  for  tlu-  Mdhaounfie 
steamships,  the  Heraclea  Mines,  and  Civil  Sanitary  B<tar(l,  iianiiily, 
£T26d,210,  not  provided  for  in  1880,  we  arrive  at  a  tot^il  of 
£T4,231,987,  or  about  £T115,000  more  than  the  three  ynis 
average  admitted  hy  Hie  Qovenmient  We  must,  then,  admit  tins 
Goyemment  mean  ^  £T4,1S3,067  to  be  the  lowest  possible  figure. 

[I  do  not,  of  course,  mean  to  say  that  by  means  of  a  wholesale  re- 
organisation, a  reduction  might  not  be  effected  ;  but  there  has  been 
no  su<  h  reorganisation,  nor,  under  the  present  oircnuustanoes,  will 
there  be.] 

Public  Debt. — In  my  examinatiou  of  the  revenues  I  stated,  under 
the  heading  **Bevenues  ceded  to  Bondholders  and  Tributes,"  that 
all  the  aoooants  relative  to  these  would  be  excluded  both  from  revenue 
and  expenditure.  Under  rapenditure,  however,  must  come  a  sum  <rf 
£T162,596  paid  to  the  Public  Debt  Administration  by  the  Govern- 
ment by  means  of  Bills  on  the  Customs  in  lieu  of  revenues  assigned, 
but  which,  owing  to  political  circumstances,  it  has  not  been  able  to 
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ooDeot  Taking  into  aoooont  the  oxdusion  mentioned  above,  tiie 
senrioe  of  the  Pablio  Debt  steadB  as  follows  t*— 


To  Public  Debt  Administration  in  lien  of  oeded  Bevenues 

Dentaohe  Buk  Loaa  

For  lioans  (secured  on  TiihM»  SailwayB,  and  TomMki,  Aa) 

Bailway  Guarantees  

Ruisaian  War  Indemnify  

Oomidiawm  to  Ottamaa  Bank  tor  Tnumy  Qmioe  sad 

BOW  AgOMUO  •••••••• 


Total 


£T152,&96 
S0.O0O 

9R4,741 
868,894 
450.000 

80,000 


Floating  Debt. — This  I  am  bound  to  treat  in  a  separate  section 
below  hy  iimUt  It  will  be  seen  tiiat  it  is  weU-nigh  Impossible  to 
estimate  what  ahoald  be  the  zeal  amount  to  be  entered  into  the 
Budget  There  is,  in  faot,  no  hope  of  getting  it  into  anything  like 
order  without  a  oomplete  and  thorougli  roorganlsation  of  the  whole  of 
the  finances  of  the  State.  But  it  will  also  be  allowed  that  the  credit 
assigned  by  the  Govornmoiit  for  ita  sorvice  is  a  ridiculously  small 
amount.  Nevertheless,  seeing  the  utter  disorder,  I  have  thought 
better  to  adopt  the  Government  figure,  namely,  £T523,523. 

My  reconstructed  Budget  for  1897-98  therefore  stands  thus : — 


SaooMoravonD  Boimhb 


MB  1897-98  (EzcLUBiva  of  Saanm  or 

AMD  TUBUTB  LoAHS). 


Head*  of  B«T«niie. 

Veivhi  and  Tenaefctii 
MilUarf  Tax . 
Titbeii  .... 
8heep  .... 
Cafttoms 

Adminiatrative  Soceipta 
Varioua    .     •  • 


Total  . 

DBPicrr 


and 


ToUlf. 

IT. 
2,326,000 
460.600 
3,500,000 
1,672,000 
1,800,000 

8,S02,000 


Total 


.  12.609,600 
.  3,982,263 

£Tie,641,76S 


Civil  Liat  .... 
Religioitt  ErtaUidiiBWli  and 
Variotu  .... 
Miftary  Exp«nffitiii«  (War, 

Mariuf.  A.!'  )       .       .  . 
CiTil  Departments  . 
Public  Debt   .       .       .  . 
Floating   Debt  Senrioe, 
-  -by- 


TMat 


Total 


ToUU. 

£T. 

1,000,000 

749,484 

7,640,458 
4.163,067 
2,586,181 

828,888 

16,641.763 


£T18,841,76S 


I  thuB  get  a  defidt  of  nearly  £T4,000,000,  which  might  seem  an 
altogeiher  exaggerated  and  improhaUe  result  unleoB  ve  had  pre- 
viously had  the  light  of  the  oonfidential  documents  which  I  lunve 
quoted,  in  one  of  which  the  (ieiicit  was  put  down  at  j£T6,200,000 
and  in  the  other  at  i!T4,370,000.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  believe  my 
figure  to  ho  under,  rather  than  over,  the  mark.  Xo  allowance  has 
been  made  for  non-\alues,  or  irrecoverable  revenue.  Those  certainly 
exist,  and  in  a  very  hirge  proportion.  I  havo  ])uq)osely  omitted 
them  myself,  because  I  took  1880  as  my  basis,  and,  im  1  have  already 
remarked,  the  poinstaking  Gommisrion  which  drew  up  the  Eeport  for 
that  year  got  as  near  as  it  could  to  the  true  realisations  of  revenue. 
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Still  there  mmt  hBTe  lieen  some  waste,  while  ooQeotxon  now  is  even 
more  diffiealt,  and  oorruption  more  rife,  than  it  was  then.  Five  per 
cent.  loss  on  thia  account  is  a  really  remarkably  moderate  estimate, 
as  any  ono  who  knows  Turkish  administration  vdW  admit.  That 
means  adding  anotlior  £T6'i4,100  to  the  deficit  already  given,  and 
brings  the  grand  total  deficit  to  £14,616,363. 

Floatimo  Debt. 

Aooording  to  a  Bepoirfc  presented  to  the  Porte  on  Ifay  16lii,  188d, 

by  the  official  Commission  constituted  for  the  porpo<^e  of  proposing  a 
settlement  of  the  Floating  Debt,  this  debt  amounted  at  the  close  of 
"  1297,"  that  is  just  fifteen  years  ago,  to  £T22,000,0{)(».  The  Com- 
mission in  question,  it  is  well  to  observe,  was  one  })n'si(led  over  by 
Herr  Wettendorf,  the  European  specialist  alluded  to  previously.  In 
indicating  the  figure  given,  the  Commission  complained  of  the 
enonnouB  diffionlty  it  had  ezpezienoed  in  airiving  at  any  lemilt  at 
all ;  what  the  diiBoolty  would  he  now  it  ia  painful  only  to  endeaTOor 
to  imagine.  In  the  £T22,000,000  are  not  included  vaiions  sums, 
amoonting  in  all  to  7^  millions,  due  to  the  Imperial  Ottoman  Bank. 
Thus,  exclusive  of  the  service  of  the  Consolidated  Debt,  the  enp:npe- 
ments  of  theTreasnry  already  readied  a  fig-ure  of  about  £'T'iO. 000,000. 
Much  alarmed  at  this  prospect,  tlic  C<jinmission  proposed  a  coinltinn- 
tion  of  simultaneous  reductions  and  consolidation  of  the  Flouting 
Debt,  the  service  of  which  was  to  be  entrusted  to  the  Gonneil 
xeoently  oonsfitated  lor  the  administiataon  of  the  Eacterior  Debt, 
mder  the  Deoree  of  the  28th  MbohaRem,  1881.  So  far  as  I  am 
aware  neither  was  this  proposal  taken  into  serious  consideration,  nor 
were  any  of  the  others  put  into  foroe.  On  the  contrary,  the  Float* 
ing  Debt,  save  in  legaid  to  certain  claims  which  became  too  urgent 
and  pressing,  has  been  rolling  gradually  up  ever  since,  and  has 
enormously  increased — 

Ist.  Openly,  through  the  advances  from  the  Ottoman  Bank — 
(£T2,500,000*  at  the  dose  of  1885-6;  £TI,000,000  Statntoiy  ad- 
vances not  repaid  hot  covered  by  State  bonds;  and  again  quite 
recent  advances  to  an  anunmt  of  £T808,000)— or  fttm  o^er  estab- 
lishments or  individuals,  such  as  Baron  Hirsoh  (£T1, 000,000),  the 
Borax  Company  (jeT80,000),  the  Bosphorus  Steamship  Company 
(£T60,000),and  varinns  othorB,  inchiding  those  extorte<l  quite  recently 
from  the  Armenians  Ouudjiau  and  Ekmekdjlbashian,  and  amounting 
in  all,  to  £T1,750,000. 

2nd.  Less  openly  through  forced  loans  levied  on  funds  administered 
by  the  State,  snch  as  the  Retirement  Fund  {Came  de%  ltetraiie&\  the 

(1)  Not  iucluding  £T260,000  advaaood  to  repair  the  damage  inflicted  bj  the  earthquake 
ol  OointmtliMipte. 
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Agriodtoml  Bank,  the.  Orplian  Fund,  &o.  I  am  miaible  to  state 
ivith  oertaintj  the  amounts  d  these  '*  adyanoes,'*  as  they  were 
eiiphonu.stioally  oalled,  but  give  them  as  appioadmately  as  I  am  aUe 

in       Tuhle  jippendfHl. 

•{rd.  By  the  is^uc  of  Bonds  of  an  interior  loaUi  oalled  **  Dakhli^," 
to  an  amount  of  a])out  .£T;">00,000. 

By  such  meauB,  aluuu,  a&  these,  if  nothing  had  been  meanwhile 
eoctinginslied,  the  Floating  BeU  vould  amount  to  £T37,750,000.  To 
ooTor  this  enonnous  liafaOily,  the  Budgets  smoe  1297  (1881-82)  have 
never  jdibwn  credits  eieeediTig  £T200,000 ;  in  some  no  credits  at  all 
a]i]K!ared.  lleduotions,  liowovcr,  have  been  effected  by  means  ci 
publit  loanS)  at  times  when  olaims  became  so  pressing  and  urgent  tliat, 
of  Lnimdon  nor'ossity,  oxtraordinary  resources  /lad  to  bo  found.  It  is 
a  quoHtiun  wliother,  hud  they  known  tho  real  truth,  financial  houMS 
would  have  (onie  to  tho  rescue  witli  quite  so  much  alacrity. 

Such  were  the'*  Customs  Loan,"  of  tho  proceeds  of  which  £14,500,000 
were  paid  to  tiie  Ottoman  Bank  in  payment  of  all  olaims  (a  reduotion 
of  40  per  oent»),  and  tfte  riimainder  to  Tarions  creditors  ;  the  "  Osmani^  " 
Loan,  of  the  proceeds  of  which  j6T2,600,000  (nominal)  were  applied 
to  extingiiiBh  £TO,000,000  of  "Sehims"  and  "  Dakhlit:^"  (an  ingeni- 
ous operation,  devised  and  carried  out  by  a  faithful  Armenian  servitor 
of  TTis  Majesty,  Agop  Tasha),  and  tlie  remainder  to  .alleviate  tho 
pressing  needs  of  the  Treasury  ;  tho  "  Kailway  Ivoan,"  most  of  which 
wont  in  j)ayniont  of  Baron  Hirsch's  advance  ;  and  other  loans  and 
operations  detailed  in  the  appended  table.  But  all  these  "  ordinary  " 
and  **  eztraordinaij"  effcarts  oould  not  loroe  the  figure  down  to  lees 
than  something  like  Jgn8,000,000. 

Meanwhile,  it  was  being  forced  up  at  a  much  greater  rate  by  the 
oontinually  accumulating  budgetary  deficit.s.  By  those  acknowledged, 
by  tlie  two  plain-spoken  lleporta  to  which  I  have  flo  often  alluded, 
by  my  own  demonstrations,  T  believe  I  liave  proved  tliese  to  have 
IxH'n  never  loss  than  .£To,000,000 — indeed  this  tigun?  is  assuiedly 
below  the  mark.  Taking  it,  however,  as  an  average,  a  gross  amoimt 
of  i;T45,000,000  was  thus  added  to  the  Floating  Debt  during  the 
fifteen  yeaa  under  observation.  What  means  were  employed  to 
counterbalance  this  f  None  but  extraocdinaiyiesouroes  could  be  used, 
and  these  it  is  easy  to  measure.  The  cash  amounts  at  the  disposal  ci 
the  Government  since  1882,  not  an|doyed  in  meeting  liabilittes  pre- 
viously contracted,  were  as  follows 

In  18«H.  from  the  "  Deutsche  Bank  LqUI  "  .  .  .  ^1 , 1  .',j,(TOn 

,,  1890      „  "  Osmani^ "  Loan     ....  l.tHK),00U 

„  1891      „  "Defence  Loan* Otmverrion  .  1,539,500 

„  1S93  "  Tumi). ki  Priority"  Loan  .  .  700,000 

,,1894       M  Tribute  I/oans  Convprsion,  .  .  5R0.O00 

„  QrientallCailway  Loan     .  .  .  390,000 

M  1890      „  Ottoman  5  per  oont.  Loan ,  .  •  708,000 

i:T6,973,100 
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The  fhirtj-eight  remaming  millions  remain  undealt  with,  almost  un« 
considered.  Adding  to  them  the  other  eighteen,  wo  fhid  a  total 
Floating  Debt  of  the  Turkish  Treasury  of  £T5(i,0()0,()()0.  To  en- 
lighten the  curicjus,  an  appendix  is  gi\'en,  showing  in  detail  the  oon- 
structiou  of  tliis  unwieldy  parasitic  growth. 

I  do  not  advanoe  that  this  amount  is  incompressible.  It  part  it^iB 
<sertaaDljr  oompoaed  d  more  or  leas  veiuious  openitioiip,  to  wbioh 
Finanoe  Idiisteis  have  lent  fhemselTes  with  too  easy  oomplaiaaaoe,  or 
under  dire  stress  of  civoumfltanoeSb  Thus  I  know,  of  a  debt  of 
JST270,000  settled  by  a  payment  of  twenty<-fleven  thousand.  It  would 
be  an  equal  error  to  imagine  that  the  whole  mass  could  bo  dissolved  by 
application  of  a  similar  treatment.  It  woidd  not,  in  my  opinion,  be 
possible  to  reduce  it  by  more  than  ono-half,  if,  indeed,  by  so  much. 
And  then  there  still  would  remain  i;T25,000,000  ! 

AnothOT  delusion,  often  advanoed,  is  that  practically  it  never  need  be 
paid  at  alL  The  Tuzldsh  Govenunent  stumbles  along  somehow,  it  is 
thought,  and  leaves  its  defitats  behind  it»  never  to  be  picked  np  again. 
Purveyors  and  contractors,  Armenian  "  bankers  "  and  Government 
officials,  forget  that  they  have  not  been  paid  in  the  past,  too  pleased 
only  to  snatch  what  cnnnbs  they  may  in  the  present.  Do  they ! 
Under  tbo  j»rosent  reyimc  of  mad  disorder  they  possibly  may  benumb 
their  momories  ;  but  wait  until  the  Hercules  comes  -w  ho  will  bo  set  to 
wash  the  Augean  Stubleu  cleuu  !  lie  need  be  strong  not  to  be  cnudied 
tmder  the  moontsin  6t  "  foigetCul "  creditors  who  will  have  lomid 
tfadur  memories  again* 

Ify  stndy  is  finished.    The  broad  lines  of  my  picture  are,  a  deficit 

of  at  least  £T4,000,000,  or  about  one-third  of  the  present  revenue ;  a 
Floating  Debt  of  £T5 0,000,000,  or  upwards  of  foiu*  and  a-half  years* 
revenue  ;  utter,  blank,  bnpoless  muddle  and  disordor.  I  hope  that  I 
may  have  been  able  to  present  that  almost  impossible  thing,  a  clear 
idea  of  chaos.  I  hope,  too,  that  this  mite  of  mine  may,  in  some  way 
oontiilmte  to  the  salvation  of  my  beloved  conntEy. 

A  TcBKisK  Patbiot. 
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CoOOMitkO  of  Tloatinff  Debt  ttnm 
Pr««ent  Time. 


1 .  Seneds  in  the  ponncoirion  of 
priTata  pMnau  («ad  of 
1297)  .... 

8.  AdnooM  atLqpMM  Ott»- 
BMnBnk(<nd«f  1»7)  . 

Total  . 

AU- 
Alwioeof  Butm  Hinoh 
AdnuiOM  of  Imperi*!  Otto- 
ma  Bank  np  to  end  of  1 3 1 1 
(1895.96)  .... 
Hecent  adranom  [Ramazan 
and  coupon  of  6  per  cent. 
Loan  1896] 
Stetafancy  advaaoe  «( Iinparial 
Ottonm  BmiIt  •      •  * 
Advance  of  Borax  Company  . 
,,       BosphoruB  Steam- 
ship Company  . 
Adranco  of  remdons  Pond  . 

Agricultural  Bank 
Orphans'  Fond  . 
It     'vancNM  ftivato 
pcnoDi  .... 
DakUi£Loaa 

Unpaid  £xpi«fciati4»t  foT 
Railways  .... 

BudKotary  Deficit  at 
£T3,000,000  per  annum  for 
BftwH  jtaza    •     «  • 


n 

»» 


22,000,000 
7,MO,€00 
20,(00,000 

1,000,000 

2,(00,000 

208,000 

1,000,000 
80,000 

60.000 
200,000 
190,000 
180,000 

1,760.000 

600,000 

100,000 


Redaction  and  Rep-iyrnenti  ff- 
feeted  hj  I-o«n».  Ac  .  omplnyodia 
covermK  ]ti]ilf;etj<r]'  1  x  fii  ii  t  aaA  Amoanta. 
meetinfr  other  Liabiliues.  £T. 


Annuity  of  XT-200,000  on 

ordinary  f  onda  .  .  2,000,000 

Sapaiinflinta  affeoted  bj  aoma 

TCUiwd  from  *'Onat(MBa** 

Loan : — 

1.  To  the  Imperial  Otto- 
man Bank,  uaah  amonnf , 

£T-1, 500, 000— nominal  .  7,500,000 

2.  To  YariouR  .  1,800,000 
Bffpajnwffiiti  aflautad  bv  ttt*? 

nAiad  fkmn  Onuniw  Loan 

to  Tariou*  (nominal  amount, 

£T2,500,000),  nominal  .  6,000,000 
Rt  juiyinents  effected  liy  .-ums 

realitii<d    from  Baiiwaya 

Loan  (balance  of  advaaaa  «f 

Baron  UiiBch)  .  .  .  902,000 
Bepavmento  amolad  hf  iua 

reaJiaed  from  2  ptr  aant. 

Loan  of  1 806— 

1.  To  Imfarial  OMOMaa 

Bank  ....  760,000 

2.  To  Variona  .  494,000 
Redaction  on  Loan  from 

Sviiaiibaiikaia .  247,900 
Caali  amounts  of  Loans  wUdi 
were  used  immediately  to 
eovfT  nfTCKHitif  H  of  ordinary 
Itudpeta  of  years  during 
which  the  Loaaamncm* 
tractad— 

Loan  of  20  adDiana  of 

marks  ....  1,1. '55,000 
Oamani6  .  .  .  1,900,000 
C!onTetaian  of  Ddhnoe 

I-oan  ....  1,539.000 
Tonibnc  rrioritr  Bond**  .  700,000 
Convernon  of  1854  Loan  680,000 
Baiiwaya  Loan  290,000 
5  par  oant  Loaa  of  1890  70B.00O 

26kM6,00O 


General  Tot«l 

Vet  Floating  Debt  at 


Gcacial  Total  .  £T82,268,noo 


1 


w»7o$,ooa 

m2,268.000 
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Ix  the  world  of  letters  the  name  of  Gabriele  d'Annunzio  is  now 
famous.  There  is  no  cultured  society  which  does  not  know  something 
at  least  of  the  author  of  the  Imioeente  and  the  THon/o,  and  is  not 
swan  that,  in  him,  one  of  the  ablest  and  meet  delioate  of  living  oritios 
believes  that  he  has  seen  the  penonifioation  of  a  renasoence  of  Lalin 
genius.  Imprisoned  as  his  novels  were  in  the  limits  of  a  language, 
whifh,  however  great  its  beauty  is  but  little  knoT^Ti  except  in  its  own 
land,  lie  has  been  extraordinarily  fortunate  in  finding  such  sponsors 
in  tlic  outside  world  as  he  has  obtained  in  M.  Herelle,  in  liene 
L)oumic,  and  in  tlie  Vicomte  de  Vogii^.  Never  has  any  romance 
been  so  admizably  heralded  as  the  Triou/o  in  the  Rerue  de*  Deux 
Mcndet,  and  never  oertainly,  since  lyie  was  strung  or  lauzels  woven, 
was  any  paraise  ever  heard  so  dnloet  and  so  lavish  as  that  with  which 
he,  who  has  been  called  the  seoond  Ghateanhriand,  has  welcomed  and 
introduoed  the  new  lUircaccio. 

The  grace  and  beauty  of  the  style  of  the  Yicomte  de  Vogiic,  and 
the  culture  of  liis  intelligence,  have  gained  him  in  literature  this 
name  of  the  second  ChateAubriand.  They  are  both  in<ontc8table. 
But  tiiey  are  apt  to  lead  his  readers  away  from  the  conBiderution  of 
the  value  of  his  literary  judgments.  He  18  a  cntio  of  excramta 
deUeacy  and  fineness,  Inxt  also  of  great  enthnsaasms,  and  these  enthn- 
siasmsaie  at  times  mnoh  stronger  than  his  judgment  and  overpower 
it.  What  he  admires  he  admires  foto  rorde,  and  is  apt  to  lose  in  this 
generoos  ardour  his  power  of  selection,  his  aoouxacrjr  of  appraise- 
ment. 

This  fact  has  been  always  conRj)icuous  in  all  bis  ■\\Titing8  on  Pasteur, 
and  it  has  Ik?cii  equally  conspicumip  in  the  unmeasured  idolatry'  with 
which  he  has  dipped  liis  pen  iu  all  the  honey  of  llymettus  to  sing 
.  the  piaisea  of  the  man  he  loves.  But  this  adoption  of  D*Annunao 
intoFrenoh  literature  haa^with  its  jnoontestable  advantages,  equal 
penalties  and  disadvantages  for  I^b  'author;  for  one  reader  outside 
Italy  who  will  read  him  in  the  original  text,  ten  thousand  will  know 
him  only  in  the  French  version,  and  twenty  thousand  will  accept  De 
VogU^'s  description  of  his  works  \\nthout  attempting  to  judge  those 
for  themselves.  In  the  French  version  the  romances  gain  in  certain 
points ;  their  excessive  detail  is  abridged,  their  crudities  are  softened 
down,  their  wearisome  analyses  and  too  frequent  obscenities  are  omitted. 
The  translations  of  M.  Herelle  are,  as  all  must  know,  admirable  in 
grace  and  elegance,  but,  though  as  perfect  as  translations  which  are 
guiUy  of  continxud  excisions  can  be,  they  fail  to  render  the  genius  of 
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D'Annun/io  ns  it  is  to  be  sppn  and  felt  hv  thofte  who  read  tho  works 
in  the  originul  toiif^iie.  In  the  French  version  they  are  much  milder, 
mudi  more  temjicred,  nmeh  less  unbridled,  and  much  less  cynically 
nude  ;  but  thoy  are  also  much  less  vigorous,  virile,  impassioned,  and 
fiirioiidj  soon^.  "Many  fine  paamges  bave  been  eaieemed  hugaewv, 
and  have  1)eeii  emitted  altogether,  and  entiie  oliapten  have  lieen 
sacrifieed  to  the  ezigenciee  of  taste  or  of  space. 

In  the  French  edition  of  the  Trionfo,  nearly  the  whole  book, 
entitled  La  Vifn  Nuova,  containing  the  pilgrimage  to  Casalbordino  is 
omitted.  But  without  perusal  of  this  marvellous  reproduction  of  a  scene 
of  Italian  fanaticism  and  frenzy,  and  of  similar  portions  of  his  works, 
it  is  impossible  to  estimate  fidly  the  real  D'Annunzio,  and  judge  of 
his  magnificent  powers  of  observation  and  description,  as  well  as  of 
his  inoGsaant  aeanh  for  what  is  losthesome,  his  oruel  ezidtation  in  his 
6xaimnati<»i  of  physiosl  diseases  and  moral  leprosies. 

I  know  not  why  tiiis  jnlgrimage  was  rejected  lor  it  is  not  more 
indeomt  than  other  portions  of  tho  book,  and  it  is  singularly  true  to 
certain  phases  of  Italian  life,  in  which  all  the  Paganism  bred  in  the 
blood  and  bone  of  the  people  is  dispLiycd,  mixed  with  tho  ferocity  of 
Christian  bigotry.    Let  me  here  translate  the  opening  of  it : 

"  It  WM  a  marvellous  and  terrible  spectacle,  unexpected,  uulike  any  other  aesem- 
blage  of  men  and  tliiii||i^  compowd  of  mixtam  so  divctM,  cruel,  and  atiange,  that 

it  t'c  lip.'<e<l  the  most  dread  In]  visions  of  a  nightmare.  All  the  hideousneps  of  the 
eternal  idiot,  all  the  liUhiuess  of  vice  and  its  atapidities,  all  the  spaama  and 
defimnities  of  b^ptlMd  fledt,  all  the  tean  of  penitence,  all  the  laughter  of  lioenae ; 
the  mania,  the  cupidity,  the  craft,  the  lust,  tlic  fmud,  the  imbecility,  the  silent 
defiiwration,  the  sacred  chonises,  the  howls  of  the  possessed,  the  shouts  of  the 
ambulatory  vendors,  the  clanging  of  the  bells,  the  squeal  of  the  trumpets,  the 
lowing,  the  neighing,  the  Ueating ;  the  firee  etaekUng  under  the  cauldrona,  the 
heape  of  fruits  and  Bweetmeats,  tlie  ilisplay  of  utunsilayOf  stuffB,  of  arms,  of  jewelsi 
of  rosaries  ;  thi>  ulxcone  capers  of  the  daiKtMv,  the  convnl.<i<in<'  of  the  epileptir,  the 
bluws  of  the  quarrelsome,  the  rush  of  Hying,  frightt^ued  thieves  through  the 
crowd ;  the  eupfeme  froth  of  oomiption  pouured  (btth  fkom  the  filthy  lanea  of 
remote  cities,  and  showere*!  out  on  to  an  ignorant  and  astounded  multitude,  like 
horseflies  on  the  flanks  of  beasta,  shoals  of  iiara->itcs  descended  on  a  compact  mass 
incapable  of  defending  itself,  all  the  base  temptations  of  brutal  appetites,  all  the 
treacheries  playing  on  simplicity  and  stupidity,  all  the  charlatanisms  and  the 
effronteries  bared  in  full  dayli^'ht ;  nil  the  opposing  costraita  weie  thcM,  boiling 
and  effervescing,  around  the  House  of  the  Yiigiu." 

What  strength  is  here 't  What  admirable  choice  of  descriptive 
phrase,  and  truth  of  design,  as  in  a  CUlot  or  Hogarth  I  what  sense 
oonTeyed  of  press,  of  hsste,  of  noise,  of  confusion,  of  stench,  of  uproar ! 
We  live  in  this  crowd  as  we  read. 

De  Yogu^  asserts  that  the  indeeencrjr  of  D'Annnnsio  is  never  "  poli- 
Bonne  on  grivoise  " ;  that  it  is  never  \'nlgar,  although  it  is  luibridled.  He 
admits  his  preference  ist  tl^  unclean,  which  almost  amounts,  indeed. 
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to  an  haUudnatum,  Imt  he  lu^es  tiiat  in  D'Annnnrio  it  is  always 

wdeemed  by  art. 

"  A  Babelais,  a  Boocaocio,  a  Loti,  or  a  D'Axumnsio,  give  expres- 
sion to  a  oorfniii  temperament  vnth.  the  artistic  resources  whieli  that 
temperament  imposes  on  them,"  NSTites  Do  A'og-iit',  in  his  colehratod 
criticism,^  "  they  liave  nothing  in  common  witli  tradesmen,  who  pain- 
fully produce  the  filth  demanded  by  a  publisher  uud  a  certain  public. 
An  abjBS  sepoiates  the  fbnnw  from  the  latter  imtars.  This  difier- 
enoe  hetween  them  vhioh  our  judgment  peroQiTes,  we  do  not  show  hj 
oritioal  demonstiation;  our  taste  is  oonsdoiis  of  it  as  our  ejes  distin- 
gdsh aflower,  venomoas  perhaps, hut  natuzal,  from  an  artifloial  flower 
coloured  by  poisonous  dyes." 

Now,  in  this  passaj^e  tliero  is  mucli  truth,  but  it  is  not  equally  true 
that  D'Aimimzio  is  at  no  time  to  bo  placed  in  the  lower  class.  There 
is  too  frequently  in  his  indoconcy  a  strain,  an  eHort,  a  mannerism,  an 
extravagance,  sought,  and  unnecessary.  The  reader,  if  he  desires  to 
nnderstand  what  I  mean  hj  this,  oan  turn  to  page  320  in  the  Trionfoy 
<at  to  CSiapter  X.,  in  the  Piaeere  (Italian  Tension),  in  whioh  there  axe 
ingenuities  of  indecenoj  introduoed  which  have  no  relation  whatever 
to  the  narrative,  nor  anjr  obligation  to  appear. 

What  is,  I  think,  more  offensive  to  taste,  and  more  injurious  to 
art  than  any  sensual  excess  in  description,  is  mere  nastinoss,  mere  filth  ; 
and  of  this  D'Anuuuzio  is  as  guilty  as  Zola  is,  and  as  Zola  has  been, 
always. 

De  Yogiie  may  pour  out  his  soom  as  he  will  on  the  industriel  who 
composed  £a.B^/f  Hummnef  and  may  oover  with  the  roses  and  liliss  of 
his  esquisite  garlands  of  praise  the  oreator  of  the  Triu^t  the  foot 
remains  that  the  Satyr  shows  his  oloven  hoof  as  much  in  one  as  in  the 

other ;  and  the  motives  which  move  either  of  the  writers  we  have  no 
right  to  condemn  or  to  appraise,  for  the  entrance  into  personal  motive 
is  surely  an  intrusion  whi('h  slionld  never  be  attcniptod. 

We  may,  nevertheless,  suggest  as  probable  that,  however  dissimilar 
be  their  atmosphere  and  circumstances,  both  Zola  and  D'Annunzio  have 
heen  moved  to  study  chiefly  what  is  called  immoral  and  prurient  by  a 
sinoere  desire  to  readi  to  the  very  depths  of  human  nature,  to  shrink 
from  no  investigation,  to  denj  no  evidenoe,  and  to  protest  against  tiie 
hypoorisy  with  which  literary  art  has  so  frequently  covered  its  eyes 
and  tumafl  away  from  the  truth.  "  I^ot  us  study  life  alone,"  says 
D'Annimzio,  as  Zola  wiid  it ;  and  if  lu>  sock  life  in  its  corruption, 
coming  upon  the  corpse  of  putrid  pleasm-e  as  the  gu%-  riders  in  the 
Campo  Santo  of  Pisa  check  their  startled  steeds  before  the  open  biers, 
he  does  uo  more,  and  no  less,  olf end  art  than  Zola  offends  it  in  Nam. 

Lideed,  so  little  is  Be  TogO^'s  statement  in  this  matter  justified 
that  almost  every  Italian  who  has  read  D'Annunsio's  works  will,  in 

(1)  BttmimJkmJtmittt  Isk  Jaaviv,  Ueff. 
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speaJdng  of  him,  regret  hu  uuMaunt  teaanmM  to  obscenity.  Not 

from  prudery,  for  Italians  are  novor  prudes,  but  from  sn  nrtisfic  sense, 
that  this  perpetiially  intruded  indecency  is  an  error  in  taste,  and 
becomes  quite  as  tiresome  as  any  othov  form  of  perpetual  repetition. 

The  most  conspicnous  error  of  moilcni  literature  is,  l)eyond  doubt,  its 
verbiaj^e.  It  has  completely  forgotten  the  great  canon  of  "  Ars  est 
oelare  artem  "  ;  the  supreme  ability  of  conveying  immeasurable  sug- 
geatton  in  a  mere  word,  in  oonoentrating  all  HbB  muno  of  the  soul  in  one 
brief  note.  All  the  arts  eir  at  this  epoch  in  the  same  manner ;  fitenitnre 
has  the  common  malady ;  it  is  proUz.  The  indecencies  of  D*An- 
nunzio,  like  his  other  descriptions,  are  proliz,  and  the  prolixity  ia  not 
redeemed  by  the  indecenc}',  nor  thf>  indecency  by  the  prolixity.  This 
tetHloTicy  of  rednndaney  is  not  his  faidt  alone  ;  it  is  that  of  his  time. 
The  enonuous  onnvas^'s  and  nunierous  figures  of  modem  paintings, 
the  crowded  groups  and  tortured  attitudes  of  modem  sculpture,  the 
elaborate  aoenic  effects  and  mechanical  appliances,  and  endless  acts  of 
modem  opera  and  drama,  are  all  forms  of  the  same  malady  of  repeti- 
tion; of  ignorance  of  how,  and  when,  to  break  tiie  laurel  bough  before 
it  withers;  of  lade  of  skill  to  master  the  subtleties  of  concentration 
and  suggestion.  The  descriptions  of  the  modem  writer  are  frequently 
mere  inventories  ;  they  are  painfully  minute ;  tliey  are  like  a  mosaic, 
in  which  millions  of  little  cubes  are  gTOU])ed  to  make  a  whole.  As 
before  a  modem  painting  we  are  often  unimpressed  by  tlic  whole,  but 
struck  by  the  dexterity  of  the  brush-work,  so  in  modem  literature  we 
are  litUe  interested  in  the  conception,  btit  allured  by  the  dexterity  of 
the  treatment.  Too  freqnmitij,  unhappily,  this  multiplicity  of  words 
ooreors  a  sad  poverty  of  ideaa.  But  in  D'Ajmunao'a  works  there  is  not 
a  page  without  ideas  :  ideas  which  may  displease  or  may  diagusfc  the 
reader  at  tunes,  but  which  are^  nevertheless,  always  worthy  to  arrest 
attention,  even  when  they  aro  only  studies  of  depravity. 

D'Anmmzio  is  a  greater  witer  then  Zola,  not  because  he  has 
emidated  or  surpassed  Zola's  indecencies,  but  because  he  is  what 
Zola  never  was — a  scholar,  and  a  poet.  His  culture  is  of  the  most 
varied  and  daasical  kind,  profound  as  wall  as  briOumt;  and  his 
poetic  powers  ware  shown  in  his  sonnets  and  lyrics  before  he  wrote 
his  romances.  Zola  is  no  scholar,  and  is  not,  either  in  temperament 
or  ezpreaaon,  a  poet.  It  would  be  impossible  to  conceive  him  creating 
such  a  poem  as  the  VWn  Chigi  or  the  Riccordi  di  Riprtfn  of  D'Annunrio. 
There  are  passages  in  Zola's  works,  notably  in  La  Tcrrr,  which  are,  T 
think,  as  great  as  it  is  possible  for  prose  to  be,  but  they  are  never 
touched  by  any  pm'try  of  phrase  or  feeling. 

Also,  when  De  Vogiie  states  that  the  indecency  of  D'Annunzio  is  not 
indecency  because  the  Italian  language  is  never  indecent*  and  alleges 
that  what  would  be  insupportable  in  any  other  tongue  is  possible  in 
Italian,  because  Italian  enjoys  the  privilege  which  pertained  to  its 
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mother,  Latin,  i.e.,  to  say  with  grace  and  impxinity  wkit  iu  any  other 
tongue  would  di^gnrt  hflarer,  he  aajB  -vAmi  u  abMhitely  untrue ; 
and  one  can  only  irondflr  if  he  haows  anything  of  the  Italian  of  the 
■treetiy  of  Ihe  fidUb,  of  the  trine-housee,  of  the  popnUur  fbeatiea.  hi 
ihis  affiimation,  as  in  others,  he  has  imagined  what  he  says  to  he  Ihe 
fact)  and  founded  on  his  imagination  a  positive  statement.  It  is  a 
frequent  habit  with  him,  and  makes  tlio  weakness  of  his  arguments 
in  many  instances,  on  other  themes  than  tliis. 

We  know  tluit  Italian  is  heani  only  occnsionally  by  him  during  his 
visits  to  Italy,  and  is  then  heard  by  him  only  in  its  polished  speech. 
To  those  hy  whom  it  is  heard  evecy  day,  as  spoken  hy  all  daases,  it 
certainly  poesesses  nothing  ol  this  privflege  which  he  ohmns  for  it. 
It  oan  he,  on  the  oontnucy,  raty  ooaiae  and  orode ;  it  has  none  of  the 
suhtleties,  and  graces,  and  delicate  gradations  of  French :  it  calls  a 
spade  a  spade  with  the  rudest  frankness ;  and  its  ouises  axe  of  an 
appalling  ferocity  and  filthiness. 

Nor  can  it  be  said  that  D'Annuuzio  ever  trios  to  give  it  delicacy  or 
veiled  suggestion ;  his  language  is  as  broad  and  as  gross  an  that 
of  Ovid  or  Catullus.  He  never  allows  tiie  smallest  doubt  about 
his  meaning  to  exist  at  any  time;  and  he  is  most  especially 
explicit  'whm  treating  of  Ihose  sobjeots  which  in  modem  literature 
are  generally  ocmsidered  forbidden.  Indeed,  this  anxiety  to  paint 
the  brothel  and  the  mad-house  as  carefidly  and  minutely  as  the 
miniatmist  on  the  ivory,  leads  to  his  great  defect,  over-elaboration. 
He  does  not  trust  enough  to  the  power  of  suggestion,  wliioli  is  so 
strong  in  tlie  writer  over  the  mind  of  a  reader.  He  does  not 
remember  that  half  a  chord  may  fill  the  ear  with  melody,  and  that 
a  hint  may  rouse  the  senses  to  nausea  or  to  desire. 

Ftoadoxioal  as  it  may  appear  to  say  so,  I  think  his  wide  ooltniehas 
injured  his  style.  I  tinnk  he  wodd  have  heen  a  greater  Italian 
writer  if  he  had  known  no  language  save  Italian  and,  d!  comse,  Latin 
and  Greek. 

The  extreme  culture  and  over-\'ariety  of  modem  education  tends 
to  destroy,  or  at  least  disturb,  originality ;  it  encumbers  the  mind 
under  too  great  riches,  it  cnlirrliteus,  but  it  also  obstructs  ;  if  Shake- 
speare had  been  less  iguoraut  he  might,  perhaps,  have  been  also  less 
great 

Foreign  influence  is  not  beneficial  to  the  Italian.  It  makes  him 
unreal;  it  makes  him  lose  his  charming  natural  grace  and  abandon- 
ment, it  renders  him  artificial;  he  never  really  becomes  what  is 
imphed  by  the  word  cosmopolitan  (such  a  cosmopolitan  as  Lord 
DufFerin  or  the  late  Prince  Lo])anofF),  and  he  docs  lose  much  of  his 
own  national  qualities.  It  is  very  rarely  that  an  Italian  can,  like  the 
late  lamented  scholar  Enrico  Nencioni.  ste»'|»  his  iniiul  deeply  in  all  the 
riches  of  foreign  literature  without  iu  the  least  losing  his  own  Italian 
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individuality.  D'AiiTiunzio,  on  the  eontrarv,  allows  liiiuself  to  be  ab- 
sorbed and  assimilated  by  foreign  iiiflueuees,  to  be  dominated  by  them, 
to  so  great  an  extent  indeed  that  his  style  is  frequently  bastardised  by 
them,  and  many  of  his  BentenoM  lead  as  though  they  were  translations 
from  forrign  aooKieB.  He  dainu  to  Iiave  greatly  wnTmlBdied  and 
amplified  tibe  Italtan  language;  he  has  oertainly  Tendered  it  more 
colloquial  and  more  copious ;  but  he  has  often  grafted  foreign  idioms 
upon  it,  and  he  has  perhaps  robbed  it  of  some  of  its  dignity  and  grace. 
He  considers  that  the  artist  should  always  remodel  tlie  instrument  he 
uses;  but  the  figure  will  not  hold  p;oofl  in  other  arts,  for  Sarasjite 
does  not  earve  the  shell  of  his  violin,  Clausen  docs  not  weave  the 
canvas  ho  uses,  Bartolome  does  not  blast  the  marble  out  of  tlie  liill- 
side.  The  writer  should  use  the  language  he  writes  in  as  it  comes 
pure  from  its  natural  springs ;  he  ^nll  hut  contaminate  it  if  he  pour 
into  it  alien  streams. 

D'Annunzio  would  probably  protest  that  &e  patchwork  effects  of 
Ihe  foreign  languages  he  introduces  do  hut  correctly  represent  the 
mixture  of  tongues  common  in  our  days  in  tliose  phases  of  life 
which  pass  under  the  generic  name  of  society.  In  such  protest 
tliert>  woidd,  no  doubt,  bo  truth ;  but  it  could  only  apjily  to  certain 
social  scenes  in  tlie  Piaiere,  and  my  objection  is  less  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  foreign  phrases  directly  than  it  is  to  the  foieign  complexion 
and  contour  which  he  so  frequently  gives  to  his  own  language : 
a  £ault  nenrer  befcxre  him  hnown  in  an  Italian  writer.  ICsny  of  his 
plirases  are  of  foreign  constrm  tion.  But  he  is  not  on  that  account  a 
plagiarist,  as  has  been  said  of  him  ;  lie  is  novor  a  plagiarist,  but  is  a  too 
highly  educated,  and  a  too  sensitively  susceptible,  mental  organisation. 
The  mean  charge  of  plagiarism  is  one  so  easy  to  bring  and  so  diflieidt 
to  refute,  that  it  is  cast  by  envy  and  inferiority  at  all  tliose  whose  genius, 
like  that  of  D'Auuunzio,  is  proud,  passionate,  and  detiaut  of  criticism. 
That  which  has  in  it  the  elemfflits  of  true  greatness  has  always  these 
pellets  of  mud  thrown  at  it.  In  some  ways,  on  Ihe  oontraxy,  he 
seems  to  seek  an  eacaggeratico  of  original  idiosyncrasiee,  and  to  no 
writer  would  conscious  imitation  be  move  odious  or  impossible. 

There  is  unhappily,  in  all  his  works,  an  absolute  ahsenoe  of  wit|  of 
mirth,  of  humour.  There  is  not  a  laugh,  scarcely  even  a  smile,  in 
any  of  his  pages ;  if  we  except  the  cruel  laughter  of  a  lover  at  his 
mistresses'  physical  defects.  Over  all  his  genius  there  broods  that 
"  green  melaneholy,"  which  is  the  too-common  hue  oi  modern  thought, 
that  dull  greyness  of  dettth  which  has  spread  from  the  labraatories  of 
science  over  all  the  worlds  of  literature.  Not  only  is  no  joyous  laugh 
ever  heard,  there  is  not  even  the  indulgent  smile  "wboiok  relieves  melan- 
dudy  and  bitterness  in  many  wriiters  whose  views  of  life  are  gloomy. 
Now  here  is  this  more  seen  than  in  the  almost  savage  cruelty  with 
which  the  poor  old  divottj  Giooonda  AvaagpSk,  is  drawn ;  the  meroileea 
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description  of  her  senile  Ion  o  of  sweetmeats,  of  her  disappomtment 
when  her  nephew  forgets  to  bring  thetn,  of  her  expectant  eyes,  "almost 
impudent  in  their  entreaty/*  of  her  short  breath  with  its  foetid  odour, 
of  her  tottflring  steps  amoiigst  her  flowers ;  all  is  omal,  meroiless, 
withoni  a  grain  of  pity  or  of  tympaJQay  to  redeem  its  biting  sstiie 
of  so  feeUe  and  hamdess  a  creature. 

Compare  with  such  treatment  the  ttquisite  tenderness  of  Piene 
Loti's  Tanto  Claire,  think  with  how  gentle  a  respect  Thackeray  drew 
the  death  of  an  old  iiian,  nnnenibpr  tlio  toiuh  with  which  Muiijiassant 
mukes  us  akin  even  to  poor  lioule  de  Suiife.  Tragedy  is  not  necessarily 
cruelty,  nor  accuracy  necessarily  brutality.  Shakespeare  n^ee  us 
indignant  for  Lear  and  sharers  in  his  sorrows ;  but  D'Annunzio  would 
oonoentzate  our  thoughts  obIj  on  hie  zidiooloiiB  tiun  hsir  blown  by 
the  winter  winds,  the  tremor  of  his  toothlees  jaws,  and  jgtHBj  of  his 
bent,  unsteady  limbs.  In  the  highest  art  there  is  always  jaty  because 
there  is  always  coinpTehension.  D'Annunzio  has  as  yet  no  more  pity 
than  the  doinonstnitor  in  a  physiological  amphitheatre.  But  it  is  not 
imposnible  tluit  such  pity  may  come  to  him  later  on,  for  pity  is  rarely 
a  passion  of  youth ;  it  is  usually  the  fruit  of  reflection,  eom|>arison, 
realisation  of  what  is  alien  and  impersonal.  That  sense  which  he 
abeady  fsels  of  fiie  inner  Hie  of  all  thtngs  oennot  leave  him  for  ever 
insensible  to  the  sufferings  of  that  life. 

At  psesent  be  is  absorbed  in  the  sensual  eoetaoiesof  esily  manhood, 
and  the  fumes  of  voluptuous  delights  obscure  his  sight  to  much  else 
which  surrounds  him,  and  which  finds  him  oaUous  and  negligent  of 
it.  De  Vogii^  sees  in  him  the  loader  of  a  new  school,  hut  there 
is  as  yet  little  that  is  new  in  his  manner  of  judging  life.  It  is  the 
manner  of  Lc  Disciple,  thougli  touched  with  warmer  tones,  and  placed 
in  richer  hindscapes,  and  vibrating  with  stronger  passions,  because 
Italian  in  soene  and  in  temper. 

If  ever  there  be  a  true  Latin  lenaioenoe,  whioh  is  soaroely  to  be 
beeped  for,  it  will  oome,  not  from  a  wiitsr  wfio  is  saturated  witii 
French,  Bussian,  German,  and  19nglifb  influences,  hut  one  who  has 
the  Latin  genius,  the  Latin  temper,  unalloyed.  But  does  this  now 
exist  anywhere  ?  If  it  do,  it  is  in  remote  mountain  sides  and  by 
lonely  lake  waters,  not  in  club-houses  and  on  nicecourses.  Such  a 
writer  will  more  probably  come,  if  he  come  at  all,  from  the  extreme 
south  than  from  the  nortli,  perhaps  even  from  the  great  aud  almost 
virgin  island  of  the  west  In  tiie  dense  oork  woods  and  on  the 
desolate  shores  of  R*wrKniA,  a  Sslvator  Bosa  of  litaratoxe  m^t  well 
be  begotten,  lor  there  is  also  tiieie  a  oompanxon  whom  the  Muses  &ar 
not — Misery. 

I  imagine  that  De  Vogiie  does  not  know  much  of  the  popidar  songs 
of  the  south  and  the  west  of  Italy.  I  ventm^  to  think  that  in  those 
*torneUi,  caniilettif  rUpetti,  aud  the  rest,  there  ifi  more  of  the  genuine 
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Mfijai  of  tiie  Italian  soil  than  in  any  of  the  works  hitherto  written  hy 
D'Amwimio,  beosvie,  deqpite  tiwir  mtennty  of  passion,  they  are  foil  of 
a  pure  poetical  beauty  and  an  idealiaed  tandflmeea,  which  in  his 
putims  of  lore  are  abeent> 

Even  in  the  views  which  De  Yogii^  holds  of  the  oharaoters  of  these 
romances,  thore  seems  frequently  a  curious  misconstruction  of  their 
salient  pointa.  For  instance,  he  sees  in  the  tragedy,  with  which  the 
Trioufo  closes,  the  fact  that  Aurispa  loved  so  intensely  that  ho  felt 
impelled  to  destroy  what  he  possessed,  as  the  only  absohite  means  of 
fully  possessing  it  But  I  do  not  see  this.  I  see  in  Aurispa  a  young 
man  habitnally  self-indidgent  and  conetitotiooaUj  feeble;  who 
gradvally  passes  from  frantic  adoiation  of  a  woman  posBeeeed  to  the 
nausea  which  so  frequently  follows  on  such  possession.  The  proof  oi 
this  lies  in  the  cruel  cynical  criticism  with  which  he  discovers  and 
enumerates  her  physical  and  mental  defects,  with  wliieh  he  views  the 
deformity  of  lior  foet  as  they  push  tlio  warm  sand  of  the  beach  to 
and  fro,  and  with  which  he  realises  the  growing  disgust  which  she 
awakes  in  him  physically  and  morally,  lie  feels  that  he  can  neither 
liye  with  her  or  live  without  her ;  that  she  >^ill  he  his  destroyer  in 
one  way  or  the  other;  itiem  a  frensy  of  hatred  and  of  impotence  that 
he  seiiee  her  in  his  last  embrace  and  plunges  with  hat  over  the  diS 
into  the  starlit  depths  of  the  sea  below.  To  ignore  this  is  to  miss  the 
iN^le  meaning  of  the  iinal  aot»  and  the  absolute  Teraoity  of  the  whole 
work. 

T  have  seen  such  physical  jealousy  in  the  man  of  feeble  health  of 
the  vip-firous  strengtli  of  the  woman  whom  he  loved,  and  there  is  no 
form  of  jealousy  more  cruel  or  more  incurable,  and  it  is  likely  to 
become  frequent  in  modem  life,  which  develops  the  physical  strength 
and  social  liberties  of  the  female  to  so  vast  an  extent  This  is  a 
painful  fuit,  but  it  is  one  which  cannot  be  disputed.  Gk>  wherever  a 
crowd  of  both  sexes  congregate,  and  there  you  will  see  IppoHta  in 
aU,  her  q»lendid  vitality  and  magnificent  growth,  and  beside  her,  nine 
times  out  of  ten,  there  will  be  Giorgio  Aurispa,  small,  frail,  half-blind, 
pallid,  bloodless,  beardless,  sickly,  and  prematurely  deiTcpil. 

I  sliould  myself  have  preferred  to  trace  the  destroying  intiuence  of 
sensual  paiision  eating  its  way  gradually  into  the  health  and  strength 
of  a  complete  masculine  sanity,  and  of  a  robust  masculine  health,  like 
aquafortis  biting  into  a  copper  plate.  Auxispa  is  ahready  mentally 
diseased  before  the  fsteful  day  on  which  he  sees  Ippoltta  in  the  dusk  of 
the  chapel  in  Home.  He  views  all  things  animate  and  inanimate,  human 
and  animal,  real  and  ideal,  tlirough  that  distorted  medium  whiidi  the 
mentally  deformed  habitually  see  through  as  through  a  convex  and 
smoked  glass.  He  is  more  tlian  feeble,  he  is  not  sane.  If  lie  had 
not  sought  death  on  account  of  his  mistress,  he  would  have  done  so 
because  Demetrius  Aurispa  had  died  before  by  his  own  hand ;  or  for 
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some  other  reason  which  in  his  cerehral  oondition  would  have  seemed 
to  him  imperatiTe  and  iiraristible,  as  imaginary  conditicHU  do  seem 

to  those  not  sane. 

"We  are  told  throughout  the  book  to  realise  this  extreme  weakuess, 
physical  and  moral,  which  ultimately  drives  him  to  destroy  himseli 
and  her. 

"  *  You  love  liie  i '  he  murmured,  with  a  veiled  bitterneaa. 

**  *Tm,  life  delighta  me/  she  answered,  almoet  with  vehemence. 

"She  had,  in  her  voice,  in  her  attitude,  in  all  her  person,  a  brightness  of  unusual 
joy  and  plea»ure.  She  had  in  her  whole  aspect  that  satisfaction  whicli  the  living 
creature  only  feels  in  thoee  hours  when  life  runs  hormonioualjr  in  all  its  currents, 
in  which  there  is  a  perfSMt  lialaiiee  in  all  thevitslfoffoss  in  acoord  with  the  tmiiir 
and  faimeseof  all  nuvounding  circumstances.  As  in  other  similar  moments,  her 
whole  being  »eeme<l  to  unclose  in  the  fre«hnef«8  of  the  «m  air,  in  the  coolness  of 
the  summer  evening,  like  one  of  those  magnihcent  night- blooming  flowers  which 
only  open  the  heart  of  their  petals  as  the  sun  passes  and  seta." 

This  is  one  of  the  innumeraUe  beautiful  images  in  which  l)'An- 
nunsio  excels,  and  nothing  can  surely  bo  finer  of  its  kind  than  the 
whole  passage  which  I  have  quoted.  But  it  dearly  proves,  especially 
if  compared  with  its  context,  that  ibe  paadon  which  Anrispa  once  felt 
for  her  had  now  become  a  furious  envy  of  her  more  ahounding  lifa^ 
<^  her  perennial  and  indestructible  capacity  of  enjoyment. 

And  that  niglit,  indeed,  be  kills  her,  not  from  excess  of  love,  but 
from  envy  of  her  abounding  and  exuberant  life  and  hatred  of  its 
contrast  to  hi.s  own  impotence ;  from  the  sense,  as  I  have  said,  that  he 
could  neither  live  with  her  nor  without  her.  In  this  D'Anuuuzio  has 
linked  cause  and  effect  with  excellent  precision.  Every  minutia  of 
feeling  described  is  correctly  described,  and  snch  feeling  is  made  to 
arise  from  a  natural  source,  precisely  as  dislike  follows  on  satiety  in 
real  life.  But  very  frequently  there  is  no  such  natural  connection  in 
his  treatment  of  circumstance  and  character. 

Tlie  Trion/o  is  admirably  balanced  from  its  opening  to  its  closing 
pages ;  and  tlio  tragedy  on  the  Pincio  with  which  the  work  opens 
fittingly  and  perfectly  strikes  the  keynote  of  the  whole,  and  the  motif 
of  the  opera  is  suggested  in  the  overture.  But  in  the  other  romances 
there  is  too  often  a  want  of  unison  between  the  action  described  and 
its  motives  or  sources.  There  is,  at  times,  even  an  absolute  lack  of 
any  rational  cause  at  all;  so  that,  in  some  degree,  all  his  characters 
have  in  them  more  or  less  of  the  irreeponsibility  and  unoonnectedness 
of  the  insane.  lie  leaves  too  much  unexplained  ;  too  many  actions 
motiveless  ;  t*x>  many  portraits  floating  indistinct  like  the  night  and 
river  studies  of  Whistler.  It  is  curious  that  this  vagueness,  this 
uncertainty  and  obscurity,  should  exist  in  one  who  is  on  the  other 
hand  so,  frequently  and  wearisomely  minute  in  microscopic  details. 
He  constantly  calls  on  us  to  believe  what  he  gives  us  no  data  for 
believing.  Even  in  the  Trior^/b  he  nmstantly  introduces  persons  and 
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inddents  liavnig  no  oonneetion  ^th  the  nansti^  The  whole  ftanuly 
of  Geoi^o,  the  whote  aotion  posnng  at  Guardiagiele,  so  elaboraielj 
pMPted,  lead  to  nothing ;  we  neither  see  nor  hear  ol  them  again ; 
neither  they  or  Ghiardiagrele  ever  enter  liis  pages  any  more ;  and  the 
momentous  scene  with  Goorgio's  father  leads  to  nothing — ends  in  a 
blind  alley.  Now  this  is  a  great  fault  in  composition,  and  one  A\  hioh 
disappoints  and  irritates  the  reader.  Of  Demetrius  Aurispa,  again, 
much  is  made,  but  nothing  is  explained  or  continued ;  and  his  long 
expodtion  of  one  of  Tennjaon's  poone  is  as  nnneoesBaiy  as  the  long 
disquiaition  upon  Wagner  ifoither  on  in  the  hook. 

D'Annnnzio  is  so  piofcnmdly  engrossed  in  the  psyehology  of  his 
chaiacters,  that  he  freqnentl}-  forgets  to  make  tJieir  antecedents  and 
actions  consistent  or  credible.  For  instance,  few  women  have  been 
drawn  in  fiction  more  lovable,  more  real,  more  refined,  more  profoundly 
interesting,  or  more  truly  feminine,  than  Giuliana  Hermil,  in  the 
Jinioicute.  There  is  nothing  iu  her  character  or  in  her  circumstances 
which  can  render  it  the  least  probable  to  us  that  such  a  woman  as  she 
Is  descrihed  to  h^  would  have  heen  led  into  tiie  half-nncoiuoioua 
sensoal  impulse  which  makes  her  unfsithfol  to  her  conjugal  vowa 
without  the  smallest  excuse  of  passion  or  temptation.  Nor  is  it  conceiv- 
able  far  an  instant  that  Tullio  Hermil,  on  hearing  her  confession  of  thia 
inamaiieroh  adulter}',  would  serenely  submit  to  remain  in  ignorance 
of  the  name  of  tliis  lover  of  an  hour,  merely  suspecting  who  it  was 
from  an  inscription  found  in  a  novel,  aiul  would  merely  answer  with 
gentle  irony  to  her  apology  that  the  soul  had  had  no  share  in  her 
undoing !      Pocera  anitiM  !  "  he  murmurs  with  on  indulgent  smile  I 

I  wiU  not  say  that  this  is  impossible,  for  nothing  is  so  in  the 
relations  the  sexes ;  but  it  is  oerbdnly  improbable  and  incongruous^ 
since  Giuliana  is  throughout  described  as  the  gentlest,  most  timid, 
and,  despite  the  infidelity  in  which  we  are  asked  to  believe,  the  purest 
of  her  sex,  subniissive  to  desertion  as  Griselda,  and  incapnhle  of  an 
impure  thought.  It  i.s  contrary  to  all  truth  to  hiunan  natui-e  to  make 
such  a  woman  err  in  so  common,  stupid,  and  unintelligible  a  manner, 
and  to  make  Tullio  Hermil  continue  under  such  circumstances  to  live 
in  the  same  house  with  her  until  the  time  of  her  delivery. 

D*Annmmo  has  also  a  total  lack  of  perception  when  the  ridiculous 
mars  the  pathetic  This  ia  a  very  common  defect  in  his  countrymen, 
and  is  one  frequently  traceable  to  a  wantof  the  humorous  faculty 
There  is  somRthing  ridiculous,  whidi  goes  far  to  spoil  all  which  is 
intended  to  be  tragic  in  the  motive  or  action  of  the  /iiii«nnft\  in  the 
details  accompanying  ami  explaining  its  eulmiimting  act.  Tlie  idea 
of  this  act  is  fine,  and  the  hatred  of  the  man  for  the  child  is  natural, 
whilst  the  conception  and  carrying  out  of  the  semi-crime  are  subtle  and 
original.  But  the  filthy  description  of  the  infant  (almost  identical 
with  that  of  the  new-born  babe  in  Zola's  Joie  de  Vim)  and  the 
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perpetual  references  to  its  swaddling  olotheB,  oud  tlxe  tediuiu  profusion 
of  ddaib  irith  wbuib  Hib  sobjeofe  k  MtmM,  dostroy  in  tihs  Blind  of 
the.  vead«r  all  eense  of  pity  for  fhe  Tiotim,  and  aU  Uame  for  the 
act  whidi  sends  it  to  its  grave.  One  leels  that  fhe  HtCIe  squalling, 
dribbling,  shapeless  creature,  witli  its  scabby  head  and  oat-like 
miawling,  is  much  better  destroyed,  and  this  is  not  the  sensation 
^s•hich  the  author  desires  to  arouse;  he  would  wish  us  to  feel  at  once 
horror  at  and  conii>assion  for  Tullio  Ilermil,  hut  we  can  fed  nothing 
except  a  vaguo  couten]j)t  for  tills  helpless  young  mau.  Hud  the 
semi-murder  of  it  followed  iimuediately  on  its  birth,  or  had  it  been 
found  bj  him  after  absence  a  fair  two-year-old  child,  with  all  fhe  rose- 
bud lovdiness  ot  that  age,  this  bathos  would  have  been  avoided;  and 
the  stealthy  sin  of  its  efEaoement  would  have  carried  in  it  the  force  of 
a  powerful  tragedy  imdiminished,  as  it  actually  is,  by  gross  and 
oomic  images,  which  may  he  realism  but  are  none  the  less  bathos. 
It  is  perfectly  natiirnl  tliat  Tullio  Ilermil's  abhorrence  of  this 
spurious  offspring  should  ^^row  with  every  day  until  the  desire  to 
destroy  it  becomes  at  last  uu  over-mustering  impulue,  but  to  make  this 
act  tragic,  and  to  awaken  that  sympathy  for  the  victim  which  all  true 
tragedy  excitee,  fhe  latter  should  be  so  desoribed  thai  tiie  heart  ol  fhe 
reader  should  bleed  for  it  when  exposed  to  the  icy  air  which  kills  it, 
and  that  its  martyred  infancy  should  seem  fitly  lamented  by  thoee 
echoes  of  the, distant  JVowiM,  which  at  the  aq^reme  moment  float 
through  all  the  silent  house. 

The  Iimocoitc  lias  many  passages  in  its  pages  of  perfect  beauty  like 
this  episode  of  the  Son  iia  ;  its  defects  are  due  to  its  author's  incapacity 
to  perceive  where  the  ludicrous  dauiagcs  the  pathetic  and  de^tro^  ii 
the  tenible.  The  writer's  artistic  instinct  moved  him  to  cseate  a 
sttoation  unique,  and  full  of  tiie  keenest  interest,  abounding  in  opper- 
tunily  for  the  analysis  of  temptations  and  emotions;  and  of  such 
analysis  he  is  a  master,  if  too  prdiz  in  his  expositions  of  ii.  But  a 
want  of  the  perception  which  warns  us  oft  the  line  of  demarcation 
tli>'iding  the  dramatic  from  the  grotesque  has  allowed  him  to  pass  this 
line,  and  merge  the  dnimatie  in  a  flood  of  trivial  and  conuuonplaco 
minutia?.  Nor  is  it  natiual  that,  loathing  this  newborn  bastard  us 
Tullio  Hermil  does,  he  should  accompany  his  lirotlier  to  invite  an  old 
peasant  to  be  sponsor.  The  beauty  and  nmplicity  cl  this  passage  are 
great,  but  th^  cannot  recomile  ns  to  the  improbability  of  it 

As  we  drew  near  the  place  where  GiovKDni  dft  Seoidio  dwdt,  my  ImoUier  asw 

in  the  field  the  tall  ti^'ure  of  the  old  niun. 

**  *  Look  !  There  he  i».  He  is  sowiug.  We  hring  our  inviUiUuu  iu  a  uolcmu 
hour.' 

"  We  approached.  I  trembled  within  myself  m  though  I  were  atout  to  commit 
a  proianation.  I  did  iiHleetl  profane  a  tliini,'  in  itaeif  sacred  and  beautiful.  I 
went  to  BoUcit  the  spiritual  paternity  of  a  venerable  iile  for  an  adulterous  creature. 

1}  r  '2 
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"  '  Look  at  1)18  height,'  exclaimed  Fn  ih  ri;^o,  poiatifig  tO  tllS  aower.  '  H«  U  nO 
taller  than  other  men,  and  yet  he  looks  a  giant.' 

We  paused  under  a  tree,  and  witched  the  labourer  from  a  dirtMiBft.  Qkmuai 
had  not  perceived  na. 

"  Hp  came  Btraif»htway  towards  us  up  thn  firld  with  tneafiired  plownens.  He 
wore  a  woollen  cap,  black  and  green,  witli  two  winj{s  which  covered  his  ean  in  the 
ndttit  ftahion.  A  white  nek  hung  by  a  IcaChem  itmp  from  throat  to  waiit,  th« 
aack  being  full  of  grain.  With  his  left  hand  he  hold  tho  Mok  open,  with  the  right 
he  took  the  '^rain  and  scattered  it.  His  gesture  was  large,  easy,  sweeping, 
moderated  to  a  serene  rhythm.  The  corn,  flying  from  his  hand,  ehoue  in  the  sun 
like  gold  dnst,  fiilliog  with  regaUrity  upon  the  wet  fanowo.  He  adTwued 
dowly.  hin  feet  (^inking  in  the  moist  soil.  hi.->  head  sometimea  lifted  to  the  holincw 
of  the  liglit ;  all  his  attitvide  waa  aimple,  noble,  gmid. 

"  We  entered  the  glebe. 

Gh>od  health,  GHovemif/ aiid  FKderigOk  going  np  to  tbe  old  man.  'Be  7001 
aeed  ble»»e(] .    Be  blessed  your  bread  of  the  fatnre.' 

"  '  Good  health  to  you,'  I  repeated. 

**  The  peaaant  left  off  work ;  he  uncoyered  his  head. 

*'*C!oTeryo«ifieli;  Giovanni,  or  we  elao  moat  atand  with  beieheoda  in  the  onn/ 
aaid  my  brother. 
"  The  old  man  put  on  his  cap,  confused,  almost  shy,  smiling. 
**  He  aaked  humbly,  *  Why  so  much  honourl  * 

"  I  said  with  a  voice  which  vuinly  strove  to  he  eteady,  *I  am  come  to  \teg  you 

to  hold  my  son  at  tlio  l>Tpti-<inal  font' 

"  The  peasant  looked  at  me  astounded,  then  at  my  brother.  His  embarrassment 
inoreoaed.  He  mnnnnred : 

" '  Why  to  me  so  much  honour  ? ' 

" '  What  do  you  reply  1 '  I  asked . 

"*!  am  thy  servant ;  God  render  the  grace  for  the  honour  thou  dost  me  to-day, 
and  Cfod  be  praised  for  the  joy  that  he  gives  to  my  old  age.  All  the  benedietiona 
of  heaven  rest  on  thy  eon.' " 

Nothing  oftn  1)6  finer,  mnplAT,  mors  effeotiTO  tiutn  ihia  806n6,  but 

when  wo  aro  conscious  that  the  son  thus  spoken  of  ia  the  spurious 
offspring  which  Tullio  llermil  loathes,  our  sympathiea  are  turned 
aside  hy  a  sense  of  inoongruity  and  disgust.  TVe  are  conscious  that 
the  young  man  would  novor  have  goiif  on  sudi  an  errand,  never  have 
consecrated  by  such  expressions  the  spa^sai  of  his  wife's  iucompre- 
hen&ble  and  unexplained  amour.  It  is  impossible  to  bring  one's  self  to 
believe  in  any  port  of  the  story  of  the  Innocente,  strong  as  the  treatment 
is  in  realism  of  a  certain  kind,  and  seduotiTe  as  is  Hie  admizaUe  ease 
and  limpidity  of  the  narrative,  which  for  smoothness  of  reatal,  end 
wonderful  semblance  of  being  a  true  nanative  of  real  events,  is  not 
siu^mssed  hy  any  novelist  and  has  been  equalled  by  very  few  writers 
indeed. 

In  all  his  works  D'Annunzio  draws  women  with  exquisite  vora- 
city and  skiJl ;  and  a  rare  intuition  into  the  workings  of  their  minds 
and  the  beatings  of  their  hearts.  Of  men  he  has  as  yet  only  drawn 
one  type,  whatever  they  are  oalled,  Sperelli,  Aurispa,  C^telmi, 
Hermil,  tiiey  are  always  the  same  person :  **  toudied  to  toe  issues,'* 
steeped  in  soholaiBhip,  refined,  susceptible,  voluptnoosi  but  all  side 
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with  the  inaUulie  du  aitck;  all  infirm  from  the  neurastheiiia  of  too 
early  and  too  unbridled  aelf-indulgenoe.  But  his  women  are  in- 
flnitelj  nuae  varied  and  more  infrioate.  ^Hiey  are  wondrous  pre- 
Mntments  of  Iveatliing  life.  AU  fhe  oanfacadiotaons  of  feminme 

nature  ore  portrayed  with  marvellous  exactitude  in  the  vicious,  cruel, 
and  frensied  aensualism  of  Ippolita,  M  whioih  we  watoh  the  gradual 
growth  as  wo  watch  Vesuvius  on  a  summer  night  pass  from  slumber 
into  fiuy.  With  what  inimitable  dexterity  he  makes  us  conscious 
of  the  plebeian  grossness  underlying  her  pliysical  sorcery,  tho  coramon- 
ness  of  her  base  birth  seen  here  and  there  through  the  dazzling 
•ooroexy  of  her  attractions ;  and  how  natural  she  is  in  her  buoyant 
spirit^  in  her  gay  sportiveneiB,  in  hfir  rqiid  cbanges  (tf  mood  and 
hmnonr,  in  har mingling  of  emeHy  and  oompaerion  I  Eqiialtydoealw 
oonvey  to  the  reader  the  consciousness  of  the  perfeofc  high  breeding  in 
the  Virgine  deUe  BoccCj  of  the  three  sisters  of  SOROW,  so  alike  yet  so 
dissimilar ;  three  figures  stepped  down  from  the  canvas  of  tho  Veronese 
but  dimmed  by  solitude  and  long  neglect.  Not  less  admirably  lias  he 
given  tho  delicate  distinction  and  infinite  sweetness  of  the  Sieunese, 
Maria  Ferrcs  (although  she  is  indeed  ou  almost  exact  reproduction  of 
CKoIians  Hannil),  whilst  that  patridan  eouzleaan  Bonna  Elena  Ifuii,. 
riiamnlWf  lasoiTioos,  and  oonsdenoelflaB,  is  nevarllkelefls  always*  Idfjt^ 
hired  woman.  He  has  incarnated  the  incomparable  charm  of  tho 
Italian  woman,  tJie  most  graceful,  the  most  impassioned,  the  most 
seducstiTe  woman  on  earth,  althongb.  also  perhaps  the  most  imperious, 
pitiless,  and  fiercely  exacting  in  her  passions.  Even  Ippolita, 
vicious  as  she  is,  is  *'  Tadorable  Ippolita,"  as  De  Vogiu'  ciulb  her, 
and  her  portrait  is  surely  one  which  will  become  as  precious  to 
future  generations  as  that  of  Monon  Lescaut  is  to  us. 

I  mnibh  fear  that  the  only  work  of  his  whidi  will  heeomie  known  to 
the  English  public  in  general  will  he  the  FtiyiM  delle  Itoeee,  heoanse 
(as  far  as  it  has  gone)  it  is  not  indeoenl  The  other  wodu  oould  not 
he  reproduced  in  English  ;  and  the  Virgine  delk  Roeee  unha|^y 
gives  no  just  measure  of  the  talent  and  strength  of  the  writer.  At 
present  it  is  but  the  first  of  a  triune  romance  of  which  the  two  latter 
parts  are  as  yet  unpublished.  It  is  the  cleanest,  the  simplest,  and 
the  most  romantic  of  his  works,  but  it  will  probably  be  caviare  to  the 
crowd,  and  it  wholly  lacks  the  great  qualities  of  its  predeoeesras.  It 
is  not  well-oonstraotod  like  the  IntuteeiUe,  it  is  not  daring  and  intense 
like  the  Trioi^;  itisnothri]liant]ike//P&K«fv;  itisnunUing^and 
Tagne,  and  shadowy,  and  it  is  diffionlt  to  collect  the  threads  of  the 
narrative.  It  is  published  in  a  fragment,  which  is  always  an  imwise 
method  of  publication,  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  when  (intire  it  will 
never  equal  the  Innorrntc  or  the  Tn'onfo.  Indeed  when  severtHl  from 
the  theme  of  sensual  psychology  JJ'^^nunzio  loses  in  strength  and 
in  colour ;  he  becomes  desultory,  almost  indifferent ;  and  wanders 
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thrcmph  his  own  garden  of  roTiiaiice  with  little  interest  in  it,  nnuh 
OS  in  this  latest  story  his  own  ()il(lo  and  Antonello  stra^'  tlirough  the 
minH  of  Lintiixiio  and  drift  tliroiigh  tlie  water-lilies  of  the  lonely 
stream. 

Bat  tiiu  Btoiy,  defectiTe  fhoagh  it  be,  bas  a  great  ohann  for  tiiose 
oonyenaiit  vith  oertain  phaaes  of  Italisn  life.  I  have  known  just 
saoli  a  grand  old  palar-e  in  tlie  solitude  of  a  deeoted  oountry, 
juflt  such  young  daughters  growing  up  in  stately  poverty  and 

perpetual  joylessness ;  just  snch  parental  obsession  in  clinging  to 
ruined  thrones  and  perished  faiths  ;  just  such  an  intemiinahle 
Koquenee  of  eolourh'ss.  uninterested,  imprisoned  days  where  the  life 
is  the  life  of  the  Lady  of  Shalott,  and  no  eyes  are  lifted  to  see 
that  the  almond-trees  are  in  flower.  Every  page  of  this  short  book, 
which  Eraderic  Leightcm  would  have  delighted  to  iUmtrate,  is 
impreeaed  with  Italian  verity  of  a  kind  whidi  law  {ineignen  hav^ 
over  oceasion  to  verify.  The  vast  stone  stairs  of  the  approach, 
the  hnge  dim  archways,  the  great  fountains  where  the  stone  Tritons 
Bl)oiit  and  the  ghosts  rise  the  spray  in  the  Trifxmliglit  of  mid- 
night, tlie  dry  fish-ponds  full  of  odorous  plants  self-sown,  the 
ncglec't(!d,  will],  In^autiful,  fragrant  gardens,  tho  immense  halls  and 
chambers  frescoed,  water-gilt,  marble-encrusted  ;  the  silent  corridors, 
the  ceilings  loffy  as  tiie  cupolas  of  cathedrals,  the  fading  tapestries, 
the  soft  grey  dust,  tlie  abandonment,  the  po\  erty,  the  stateliness^  the 
infinite  pathos  and  charm  of  this  qdendour,  '*  whioh  dies  so  slowly 
because  bom  oi  true  art  and  of  what  was  once  an  heroio  nobUity." 
All  these  are  portrayed  with  perfect  fidelity  in  this  strange  and  too 
slight  story  of  the  three  daughters  of  the  fallen  House  of  !Montega, 
and  no  less  true  to  the  facts  of  Italian  life  is  the  destiny  which 
weighs  u]>on  them,  the  insanity  which  dwells  amongst  them  in  the 
person  of  their  mother,  whom  we  see  living  before  us  as  slie  passes 
carried  'in  her  peifnmed  and  pointed  sedan  chair  with  her  strange 
fixed  regard,  her  tiara  of  ebon  hair,  her  pallid  face,  her  jewelled 
hands.  Madness  is  a  frequent  malady  in  Italy,  and  lew  noble 
families  are  without  some  insane  member.  The  afflicted  person  is 
usually  kept  in  his  or  her  apartments  in  the  palace,  or  in  one  of  tho 
villas  of  the  family,  and  is  courteously  inquired  for  hy  all  visitors  as 
Claudio  in  this  story  asks  after  the  health  of  I  )onna  Aldoina.  Italians 
are  usually  kind  to  their  insane  relatives  and  not  at  all  ashamed  of 
them,  but  »7  pazzo  or  la  pazza  lends  a  weird  fantastic  gloom  to  the 
ancient  and  stately  houses  whioli  saw  their  birth  and  abater,  fbeir 
infirmity,  and  will  hold  tlieir  coffins  in  their  crypts. 

Posaibly  there  seems  more  to  me  in  this  story  tiian  there  actually 
is,  because  I  know  so  well  tho  tenor  of  the  life  therein  depicted ;  and 
the  absence  of  all  objective  interest,  of  ail  care  for  nature  and  for  art. 
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of  all  pearaeption  ci  the  oonsolations  to  be  found  in  both,whidi  render 
that  life  so  much  more  barren  than  it  nped  be. 

D'Annunzio  has  typified  such  barrenness  of  tliouglit,  snob  nar- 
rowness of  horizon  in  the  family  dwelling  in  the  grand  old  villa  of 
Tregonto,  and  luuny  a  time  .he  must,  no  doubt,  with  liis  own  mind 
filled  by  claamo  memoneB,  and  knowledge  of  the  arts,  and  touobed  to 
impassioned  appiecnation  of  all'  natural  beauty,  have  suffered  aoutefy 
from  the  apathy,  ignonmoe,  and  unccmsdous  self -abscnption  of  sueh  a 
domestic  atmo8i)here.  He  has  no  doubt  constantly  been  met  with 
the  incapacity  to  understand,  the  wonder  of  ignorance,  the  blank 
dulness  of  unopened  minds,  such  as  he  suggests  in  the  following 
passage : — 

"  We  were  near  Reboraa.  The  rockj  chain,  with  ito  sharp  and  broken  peaks 
tnined  to  the  right  foUowin)^  the  winding  Stnxfp),  riving  tier  on  tier  towaids  tlio 

massive  summit  of  Mount  CAran.   On  the  left  of  the  ruiid,  the  eoil  was  Bmooth 
and  tin(lu1atin<^  like  the  lar^'c  dunpi^  of  a  pp^Hhore,  becoming  fiuther  off  a  aU0G*HiMi 
of  hiUa,  tawny  and  humped  like  camels  ot  the  deeert 
** '  Look,  look  t  *  I  eriod,  aedng  another  ailver  eUmd  of  bloaaom.  *  Can  yen  net 

aee  it,  Antont  llu  ! ' 

"He  did  not  look  at  the  almond  trees  with  my  eyes;  he  looked,  Imt  with  a 
faint  smile,  wondering  probably  at  the  childlike  joy  awakened  in  me  at  the  sight 
of  the  flnt  flowen.  Yet,  what  fiiitor  cpeetaele  oonld  this  mde  and  atony  eonnlij 

offer  to  us  f 

" '  If  my  sisters  only  were  here  ! '  cried  Oddo,  to  whom  my  pleasure  commnni* 
cated  iteelf.   '  Oh,  if  they  were  here  !  * 
"  His  Toiee  was  full  of  regret. 

***  They  need  to  be  brought  where  flowera  bloom,"  paid  Anton fllo  Boftly. 

"Look,  look  1 "  I  cried  again,  giving  myself  up  to  my  delight  with  fuller  easi^ 
now  that  I  aaw  m»m  xefleclion  of  it  at  least  awakened  in  thete  poor  ahnt  mniIb. 
'  I  am  glad  theas  floweis  are  mine,  Oddo.' 

**  <  My  Rintera  most  conw  to  them,'  sighed  Antonelloi,  like  000  who  speaks  in  a 
dream  of  sleep. 

"It  sesnwd  as  if  his  limrish  eyes  refreshed  themaalTea  with  that  vinom ef 

things  80  pure  .... 

"They  both  looked  at  me,  i>ome\vhat  confused,  faintly  smiling,  as  if  they  bad 
been  brought  unexpectedly  before  some  extraordinary  sight  which  stupefied  them, 
yet  ftUed  them  with  delicUms  sensations.  They  had  shown  me  their  malady,  bad 
revealed  to  me  their  sufTerinp,  had  fpokon  to  me  of  that  melancholy  priaon 
whence  they  had  come  and  whither  they  would  return  ;  and  I,  on  the  common 
highway  open  to  all,  had  invited  them  to  xeeognise  and  celebrate  the  spring-^the 
spring  which  tiisy  had  both  foigotten,  which  they  seemed  to  see  now  for  the  lint 
time  !iftor  many  yeai%  which  they  gaxed  at  with  a  mingling  of  fear  and  joy  as  at 
a  miracle." 

Is  not  this  delicate  in  expression  as  the  ^rays  of  the  almond- 
blossoms  themselves  ? 

An  Italian  aoholar,  m  writing  to  me  to-day,  does  indeed  say  intk 
Donadenble  aooumoy  that  the  preeiotUd  of  the  slyle  of  D'Annmyio 
takes  from  it  its  freedom  and  sincerity,  that  when  he  is  writing  of 
almond  boughs  and  nightingales  be  does  not  give  us  the  impiessuB, 
that  these  t^iingt  axe  dear  to  him,,  but  rather  that  he  ia  endsaToariikg 
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'  to  say  the  most  iMaufifiil  things  he  oaa  think  of  about  them.  **  Hie 
■tylet"  Bays  my  Italian  oonespondent,  "is  the  one  oooupation  of  his 
life,  the  one  abeorbuig  interest  of  his  work ;  he  cares  hut  little  for 
nature  or  for  human  nature,  woept  as  these  are  strings  to  his  I}tc/* 
This  is  in  a  great  measure  a  correct,  if  a  too  severe,  censure.  There 
is  in  him  nothing  of  that  genuine  emotion  which  wells  \;p  in  the 
heart  of  Pierre  Loti  as  he  writoE ;  D'Annunzio  is  always  outside  that 
which  he  describes  ;  there  is  in  him  much  of  the  virtuoso ;  he  reminds 
me  of  a  friend  of  mine,  a  London  celebrity,  who  once  invited  a  party 
of  artists  to  see  a  fine  work  of  art  in  his  London  house.  When  the 
oorlain  was  drawn  aade,  the  work  of  art  was  found  to  he  a  young 
node  woman,  of  singnhaly  beautiful  proportions,  extended  on  a  rug 
d  black  bear-skins  to  set  off  the  ambers  and  ivories  and  blue-vein 
traceries  of  her  skin.  D'Annunzio  stretches  his  subject  thus  bare 
before  him  in  a  well-adjusted  light,  and  calls  the  world  to  see  :  for 
the  subject  ho  has  no  compassion.  This  pnciosifd  (angliee,  affe(  ta- 
tion)  is  still  more  apparent  in  his  prefaces  than  in  his  works  which 
they  precede.  \Fheso  prefaoes  are  long,  elaborate,  ranate  disquisitions, 
wiih  mnoh  €i  the  eailniifln  of  pedantie  soholsnhip ;  and  when  in  the 
pnlsoe  to  the  Trion/b  the  author  daims  that  this  lioentioos  romanoe  is 
intended  to  hasten  and  weloome  the  eoming  of  the  Uehermensoh,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  smile  at  snsh  a  pretension,  and,  as  even  De  Yogu^ 
admits,  at  this  point  we  are  driven  to  sigh  for  the  return  of  the 
mandolinata.  Ho  confinns  tho  justice  of  a  charge  of  prrn'osifd  himself 
in  his  introduction  to  //  Piarrrr,  in  which  he  speaks  of  '-the  long  and 
grave  fatigue,  the  disgust  which  follows  the  painful  and  capriciou» 
artifioes  of  style."  This  is  not  the  language  of  a  true  artist,  for  in 
die  beonties  and  intrioacies  of  style  whioh  shonld  all  have  one  aun^ 
BmpfiflUy — the  writer  who  is  a  tme  artist  finds  the  same  intimate 
satisfaction  as  the  musician,  the  painter,  the  sculptor,  eaoh  finds  in 
the  pursuit  of  his  art.  Li  style  is  the  k/o(/o  of  the  writer's  procreative 
passion.  It  should  bring  with  it  neithor  fatigue  nor  disgust^  but  the 
serene  jo^'s  of  a  satisfied  desire. 

However,  ajiart  from  this  fault  of  j)rtrwf<thi,  wliieh  De  A^ofriic  does 
not  appear  to  have  perceived,  but  which  seems  to  many  Italians  incon- 
testable, the  style  of  D'Annuudo  is  very  fine ;  finest  of  all  when  it  is 
spent  on  the  portraiture  of  natorsl  scenes,  and  of  eharaoters  unham- 
pered hy  oonventiooaEfy.  Bead  this  brief  episode  of  the  simplest 
kind ;  how  alive  with  actuality  it  is !  It  is  taken  from  the  ettrlisr 
part  of  the  residenoe  of  Aurispa  and  Ippolita  at  the  Hermitage. 

"  Uearing  a  rattle  of  platet,  he  asked,  '  Are  you  huogry  ) '  And  the  question 
■aggMted  hy  the  little  homely  tound,  put  eagerly,  with  childlike  inaistcnee,  mad* 
Ippdita  smile. 

"  *  Tea,  a  little/  she  answered,  amiling ;  and  both  of  them  looked  at  the  table 
ready  spread  under  the  oak-tree.   A  few  minutes  more  their  dinner  was  ready. 
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**ToQ  mmt  1m  content  with  what  there  u/aaid  Geoigia   '  It  i*  voy  hmnUe 

Hire.' 

"  'Oh,  I  should  be  satisfied  with  lierb*.' 

"  And  with  a  gay  air  c»be  drew  near  the  table,  examined  cotioiisly  the  tablecloth, 
the  nlvvr,  the  glass,  the  platee,  Anding  everything  ehaming,  delighted  like  a 
child  with  the  blue  flowers  which  ornamented  the  fine  white  poltoiy. 

"  '  Everything  delight*  me  here  !  " 

"  She  bent  over  the  big,  round  loaf,  which  was  still  warm  under  its  golden  and 
crisp  emstt 

"  '  Ah  !  what  a  good  smell  it  has  ! '   And,  as  if  impelled  by  lier  childlike  joy  ill 
the  iresh  bread,  she  broke  off  a  piece  of  its  cnisi. 
What  good  bread!' 

**  Her  strong,  white  teeth  shone  ae  they  hit  and  closed,  and  all  the  movenenta 

of  her  curving  lip  expressed  the  pleasure  which  she  felt ;  and  from  her  whole 
person  there  seemed  to  emanate  a  rare,  fresh  grace,  which  attracted  and  amazed 
her  lorer  with  a  new  and  nnexpeeted  charm. 
Oh.  ho* good!  T^howgooditia!'" 

What  can  he  more  graphic,  more  simple,  more  radiant,  than  this 
picture  pointed  in  w^rds  so  few  P 

Take  tiiis  kudicape,  so  true  to  the  soenery  of  the  Yeneto : — 

"  It  was  afternoon.  He  explored  the  winding  paths  which  went,  now  np,  now 
down,  leading  towards  the  point  of  the  Penna,  on  the  sea-shore,  lie  lool^ed  before 
bin  and  aimuid  bim  with  eniioaity,  but,  pcrlMpa,  with  aome  Ibfced  ettention,  aa 
if  he  wished  to  understand  obscure  meanings  hidden  in  these  simple  scenes,  to 
wrest  from  them  some  unseizable  secret.  Rising  in  the  heart  of  these  hills  of  the 
coaat  the  water  of  a  brook,  directed  by  a  homely  aqueduct  made  of  hollowed  trees, 
crowad  the  low-lying  lan^  between  the  two  aloiMa.  Other  little  rindets  were 
caught  and  guided  by  concave  tiles  to  M  ater  the  tilled  earth  grown  with  rich 
T^tation,  and  above  these  streams,  ever  bright  and  rippling,  there  leaned  some 
beentiful  purple  flowera ;  *  all  tbcae  bumble  things  seemed  to  bim  pregnant  with 
profound  life.  All  the  merry  waters  ran  down  along  the  incline  towards  the 
pebbly  beach,  and  passed  under  a  little  bridge.  In  the  shadow  of  its  arch  some 
women  were  washing  linen,  and  their  gestures  were  mirrored  in  the  stream.  On 
the  shingle  other  linen  waa  already  outspread,  whitening  in  the  son.  Along  the 
path  a  man  walked  with  bare  fiset,  carrying  his  shoes  swinging  in  his  hand.  Two 
children,  laden  with  linen,  ran  along  laughing  and  playing.  An  old  woman  hung 
up  on  a  line  a  blue  mattress. 

^lOn  flie  edge  of  the  path  there  wen  little  white  ahdb,  ont  of  them  fifuil  ten- 
ta  lt  trembled  ami  stretched  to  the  light.  From  a  rock  above  hung  twisted  dead 
roots  like  entwined  snakes.  Farther  on  there  was  a  Urge  peasant's  house,  bearing 
on  the  summit  of  ita  roof  a  floral  ornament  in  clay.  An  outside  staircase  led  np 
to  a  covered  terrace.  Two  women  sat  spinning  at  the  head  of  the  stair,  and  the 
flax  shone  in  the  sun  like  gold.  You  could  hear  the  wheels  turn.  By  a  window 
cat  another,  weaving ;  yon  could  see  her  rhythmical  gestures  in  moving  the  shuttle* 
la  the  conrtjard  a  huge  grey  ox  was  lying  down  ;  he  ahook  his  can  and  mored 
bia  tail  faintly  but  incessantly  in  war  against  the  flies.  The  coekt  and  btM 
cackled  and  crowed  around  him.  Farther  on  still  another  little  river  croawd  the 
road;  it  laughed  aloud,  crisp,  mirthful,  vivid,  limpid. 


(1)  Oaaipaaidaa,  apotlalonibii^  crfoBglove^Iaappoae.  It  iadianataiallB  of  bfan 
that  he  sighs  for  an  "  unsciiuible  aMNi^*'  and  doca  not  tahe  fbe  troable  to  laam  the 

naaue  of  the  flowers  he  sees. 
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Near  another  farmhouse  a  thick  bay  hedge  ahiit  in  an  orchard.  The  straight, 
sbining  stems  rose  immovable,  crowned  with  their  glutening  foliage.  One  of  the 
Iwy  ticee  was  enveloped  in  the  emlireoe  of  a  elemttis,  which  lovingly  conqitacd 
•  the  martial  bay  with  her  blossoms  oT  f»now,  the  veil  of  her  nuptial  fre«hntf». 
Underneath,  the  earth  was  dewy  and  fragrant.  In  an  angle  a  block  croM  leaned 
om  tiie  hetlge,  the  alienee  had  the  leeigned  eodncM  of  a  graveyard.  At  the  end ' 
of  a  line  there  arose  a  flight  of  HtepM,  half  in  Hhude,  half  in  iiunshine  ;  they  led  to  a 
door  standing'  half  open,  pnitei'ted  I'V  twu  UiMiiches  of  olive  hunp  from  its  rustic 
architrave.  On  the  lowest  step  sat  an  old  man  asleep,  his  heitd  uncovered,  his 
chin  on  his  breast,  his  hands  on  his  knees ;  the  light  toadied  his  aged  brov. 
From  the  half-open  door  there  came,  to  soothe  bis  senile  sleep,  the  codoneo  of  n 
rocking  cradle,  the  rise  and  fall  of  a  mormared  Ittlkby.** 

-Wliat  Ma  "be  mom  true  or  mora  boautifiil  ihsn  tbisP  Mazk  the 
oontrast  of  fhe  old  man  slcoping  on  the  stone  steps,  yritii  fhe  young 

mother,  unseen  within,  singing  soffo  voce  her  eradlo  song.    In  totally 
difierant  style  and  tone  take  these  lew  lines  on  Orvieto 

"  A  nek  of  info  hanging  above  a  nwlaneholy  vollcj ;  a  eity  so  dlont  diat  it 

pcemfi  empty  :  the  windows  are  closed,  in  the  f^rcy  lanes  prass  grows  ;  a  capuchin 
'  croBsen  a  fi({uare  ;  a  bishop  doncends  from  a  closed  carriage  before  the  gate  of  a 

hospital ;  a  tower  rises  in  a  white  and  rainy  sky ;  a  clock  strikes  the  hour  slowly  ; 
aU  at  once  at  the  end  of  the  otnet  a  miracle  in  alone— the  Gatiiediat.* 

Is  not  tlio  citv  of  TjIiou  Sipnorelli  set  before  you  with  those  few 
lines 't  There  is  here  something  far  beyond  dexterity  or  ingenuity  of 
style ;  thwe  is  the  poet's,  the  pointer's,  power  to  embraoe  a  world  at  a 
g^oe,  and  yniik  a  tovuili  set  before  duller  eyes  that  world  in  all  its 
Tarieties  and  siiggesti<»ia,  all  its  past  and  its  iirasent,  all  its  secrets  of 
tiie  grave  and  of  the  futmxj. 

Take  again  this  very  differmt  piotuze 

"  He  fonnd  the  gone. 

"  On  a  tableland  the  thickly-growing  gorse  bad  flowered  so  densely  as  to 
ppread  a  vast  u'olden  mantle  over  all  the  soil.  Five  maidens  were  gathering  the 
(iowent  and  hlUng  with  them  skips  and  basketa,  singing  us  they  worked.  They 
•ang  a  song  of  thirds  and  fives  in  perfect  harmony,  ^en  one  of  them  tceeheda 
special  phrase  lifted  her  whole  bust  out  nf  the  yellow  maze  of  blofsom  that 
the  notes  might  go  forth  from  her  throat  with  fuller  liberty,  and  held  it  long  sns- 
tained  in  air,  looking  her  companions  in  the  eyes  whilst  they  applauded  with  their 
hands  of  flowert. 

"When  they  saw  the  ntrnngpr   they   stopped   and   bent  npain   over  the 
gone.   Stitled  saucy  laughter  rippled  under  the  yellow  sea.    Ueot;gio  asked : 
"  *  Whieh  of  yon  ia  Favetta  Y  * 

"  A  girl,  brown  OS  an  olive,  laioed  her  head  in  nply.  anased,  ahnoat  tenifled : 

«ItiaI,  sir.' 

"  'Are  you  not  the  finest  singer  of  San  \'ito } ' 

**  *  No,  air.  That  is  not  tme.* 

"  <  It  is  true.   It  is  true  ! '  cried  her  companions. 

'* '  Sir  !  make  her  sing.' 

" '  No,  sir,  it  is  not  true.    I  cannot  sing.' 

'*Shehidhenelf,langhing,h«beaella-flaitte;  vhetwialed  her  ep^oA  «tiibt 
the  olhem  leased  her.  She  wae-ef  dnststetm  balw«IMteBad;<1ierBeMiBiilM 
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high  and  large,  avrollen  with  sonp;?.  She  liad  curly  hair,  dark  eyebrows,  aquiline 
profile  ;  something  in  her  carriage  wild  and  free.  After  the  first  resiatance  aba 
yielded. 

"The  others,  taking  her  by  the  arms,  held  hei'  in  their  cirdf.  They  wore 
up  to  their  waists  in  the  flowering  gorse,  whilil  round  them  the  bees  were 

"  Favetta  began  unsteadily,  \m%  with  «ieh  note  her  Toice  grew  firmer.  It  was 
linipiil,  li.iuid,  crystal,  clear  aw  u  water  ppring.  She  sang  a  couplet  and  the 
others  sang  in  chonis  a  ritoruello.  They  prolonged  the  hamiouies,  putting 
their  moiiths  doae  to  fonn  one  angle  tociI  Ante;  the  aong  zoae  and  £b11  in 
the  liKht  air  with  the  slow  ngnkaity  of  « litany. 

'*  Favetta  aang 

** '  All  the  springs  are  dry, 
0  poor  luve  ot  mine  ! 
Hadieaof  thiiat 

Where  i»  the  water  thou  bKOaghteafc  mof 
We  have  brought  thee  an  earthen  jar, 
But  round  it  is  a  chain  of  gold  ! ' 

**  The  others  sang : — 

"  'Long  live  Love  ! ' 

"  It  was  the  salutation  of  May  to  Passion,  pouring  from  young  breasts,  which 
perchance  aa  yet  knew  not  ita  aweetneaa  and  peich^noe  never  would  know  ite 
aomyw*** 

Or  take  the  following  passage  \vhieli  is  as  eSMntially  true  in  its 
aooinate  obMmtion  as  it  is  beautafnl  in  iti  rnggBmsm.  Tullio 
Heniul  and  Oinliana  axe  liataiing  at  TOk  LQla  to  the  fixst  aongte 
of  tbat  spring. 

"  The  nightingale  eang.  At  Tirst  it  was  like  a  burst  of  melodioun  glee ;  a  jet 
of  easy  trills  whieh  fell  through  the  air  like  pearit  foiling  on  the  glass  of  • 
harmonium.  Then  eame  a  pause.  A  shake  arose,  Q<;ile,  nuavdlowly  pro- 
longed, like  a  proof  of  strength,  in  an  impulse  of  ineolenflSj  a  shalhiiigB  to 
some  unknown  rivals. 

■'A  seotmd  pause.  A  phrase  of  three  notes  with  a  tone  of  intmogation 
passed  on  a  chain  of  light  variations  repeating  the  interrogative  phrase  five  or 
six  times,  modulated  softly  like  a  slender  reed  flute  on  which  is  played  a  pastoral. 
A  third  pause  :  the  song  becomes  elegiac,  turns  to  a  minor  key,  tender  as  a 
sigh ;  it  is  almost  a  groan ;  it  expreascs  all  the  giisf  of  the  loiMily  lover,  a 
heartrending  desire,  a  vain  hope  ;  it  flings  out  a  last  appeal,  improvised,  acute 
as  a  scream  of  anguish :  then  it  ceages.  A  longer  pause,  more  ominous.  Then 
one  hears  a  new  accent  which  scarcely  seems  to  come  from  tlie  same  throat 
so  humble  is  it,  so  timid,  so  alight ;  it  resembles  the  twitter  of  scaroe-fledged 
birds,  the  chirrtip  of  sparrows;  then,  with  a  miraculous  volubility,  this  noisy 
note  changes  into  a  breathless  song,  more  and  more  rapid  in  its  trills,  vibrating 
in  snstsined  shakes,  taming  in  daring  flights  of  aonnd,  leaping,  growing, 
bounding,  attaiaing  the  highest  h^ht  of  the  soprano.  The  soagater  is  drank 
with  his  own  song.  With  pause  fio  brief  that  one  note  scarce  ceases  ere 
another  succeeds  it,  he  spends  his  delirium  in  ever-varied  melody,  impassioned 
and  sweet,  snbdned  and  ear-piercing,  light  and  grave,  now  intcimpled  hy 
hraken  sighs,  hy  lament  and  supplication,  now  by  impetuous  lyrical  improvisa- 
.tion  aad  'sopienia  appeaL  Itsesais  that  even  the  (pwdeos  are  iistcning^  that 
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tlw  aky  stoops  over  1h»  old  tree  fronn  whoie  mmmit  this  poet,  inTuiUe  to 

mortal  eyes,  poura  out  such  floods  of  eloquence.  The  flowers  hreathe  dceyily 
and  silently.  A  yellow  plow  lintrcrs  in  the  west.  This  last  lingering  ^;l^«ce 
of  the  dying  day  is  sad.  But  a  aiugle  etai  has  risen,  alone  and  tremulous  like 
ft  drop  of  liuninoos  dew.'* 

He  wbo  oan  write  tlius  is  a  great  writer ;  and  the  ohana  of  iJiis 
passage  is  not  alone  its  poetry  but  its  ezaot  trnth.  The  song  of  the 
nightingale  Tariee  muoh  in  aooofd  -mlQi  age»  with  species  (for  there  aie 
two  spedea^  Lusoinia  Philomela,  and  Luscmia  Major),  with  climate, 
with  the  sense  of  security,  and  the  wont  of  security,  but  the  song  of  a 
nigbtingnle  in  its  maturity,  who  is  unnlarmed  and  fwls  at  home  in  the 
gjirdoTis  of  his  choice,  is  precisely  such  a  song  ae  is  described  in  this 
passage,  and  is  more  completely  echoed  iu  it  than  in  the  Pastoral 
Symphony  of  Beethoven.  This  sympathy  with  the  melody  of  birds 
is  the  more  wingnW  in  D'Annunzio,  beeanae  Italians  are  afanost 
inTanably  indi&ient  to  eooh  mdod j,  and  snare  the  divine  songster 
in  dlie  net,  or  shoot  him  whilst  he  dionts  his  niqptial  lo  Triumphs  / 
with  the  most  stolid  indifference.  And  it  may,  pethaps,  he  that 
D'Annmudo  does  not  care  lor  the  bird  tifw^f^  nure  than  the  rest  of 
his  countrymen,  but  only  cares  for  his  own  eloquence  concerning  it. 
It  may  be  said,  without  risk  of  injustice  to  him,  that  great  tendemese 
is  at  no  moment  found  in  him.  lie  has  not  *'  the  pathetic  fallacy  ;  " 
but  he  approaches  it  very  nearly  at  times.  When  women  shall  have 
loet  lor  him  some  of  the  intendly  of  their  physical  ohann,  nature  in 
her  wida  and  more  profound  meanings  wiU,  perhaps,  heoome  more 
visihle  and  more  dear  to  him.  Peihaps,  however,  it  will  not,  for  the 
Italian  is  rarely  impersonal. 

Something  of  this  prec  'mitd  to  which  tlie  delic-ate  taste  of  my 
Italian  correspondent  justly  objects  must  be  admitted  to  mar,  by  ita 
artificiality,  the  many  magnificent  pages  dedicated  by  him  to  tlie  sea. 
Magnificent  they  are,  true  also,  entirely  true ;  but  some  mannerism 
there  is  in  them,  some  over-intricate  embroidery  of  plirase.  The  sea 
he  hnows,  and  rememhers  always,  is  the  Adriatic,  of  which  the  extreme 
heanij  of  the  oolour,  like  the  leaves  of  the  silverweed,  as  wind  and 
son  pass  over  the  meadows,  has  always  before  him  been  too  little 
iioted  eoceept,  I  may  venture  to  say,  hy  myself. 

** 0,  fair, clear  aeae  of  September !   he  eriee  in  the  Kocere.  **The  walec  ie 

calm  and  innocent  as  a  Bleeping  chiM,  and  Hes  outstretched  uTidtr  a  pearl-like 
aky.  SometimeB  it  is  all  green  of  the  brilliant  and  intense  green  of  malachite,  and 
on  it  the  email  nay  laila  seem  like  wandering  Urea.  Sometimea  it  ia  all  aran^ 
of  an  intense  blue,  like  the  ultramarine  which  heralds  use  for  blaioniiaa,  vailied 
with  gold  like  lapislazuli.  and  on  it  the  painted  sails  seem  like  a  procession  of 
standards,  of  banners,  of  speais  borne  on  a  Catholic  holy  day.  And  yet  again 
at  othCT  mooMnta  it  takea  on  a  melallie  gl«em,  a  ailvery  palmeai,  the  hnaa  of  • 
ripening  lemon,  something  indefinable  wd  atnoige,  and  on  this  mystical  surface 
the  boats  then  glide  and  fade,  and  are  seen  no  more  as  the  illumined  viogi  of 
cberubims  sink  into  the  faint  funduuienljil  hut:8  of  old  Giottesque  fresco. 
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"  The  sea  vr&e  not  alone  for  him  a  delight  for  the  eyes,  hut  it  was  a  perennial 
wave  in  which  he  steeped  his  thirsting  thoughtfl  ;  a  magical  fountain  of  youth 
in  which  hid  body  recovered  health  and  his  mind  nobility.  The  sea  had  for  him 
fhe  nyrterioiiB  attraetion  «f  a  natiTe  eonntiy,  tad  1m  abandoiMd  himMlf  to  it 

with  filial  confidence,  as  a  weak  child  in  the  arms  of  an  omnipotent  father;  and 
he  derived  consolation  from  it,  for  no  one  bad  ever  confided  his  aorrowa^  bia 
desires,  or  bis  dreams  to  the  ear  of  tbe  sea  in  vatiu'* 

So,  we  are  told  by  D'Anntinzio,  thinks  Andrea  Sperelli,  and  so 
thought  also  Georgio  Aurispa.  But  the  sea  has  no  permanent  power 
on  the  soul  of  either ;  the  one  returns  from  his  contemplations  of  it 
to  his  life  of  voluptuous  pleasure,  and  the  other  drowns  both  himself 
and  tlie  woman,  whom  he  has  adiocod  to  fran^y  in  iia  waTta,  whalat  die 
dog  monma  fonaken  beneath  the  olive  tieea,andthewatenmiixmiir 
aoftlj,  xoddng  aa  in  a  oradle  the  vefleotions  of  the  ataxa." 

Only  once  in  I)'2\jmunzio'8  work  does  genuine  and  yearning  regret, 
of  which  it  is  impoesible  to  doubt  the  aponteiMntijr  and  ainceritj,  thrill 
through  liim,  and  move  him  to  intense  emotion  and  unstudied  elo- 
quence. It  is  wlieu,  in  the  person  of  Claudio  Cuntelmo,  he  speaks 
in  fimous  invective  of  the  modem  desecration  of  Rome  ;  in  tliese 
passages  he  is  strong  without  eHort,  eloquent  without  study,  and 
-reiacioaa  alike  in  aonow  and  in  loora.  Wm  inTeottre  ia  ponzed  &oin 
hia  heart'a  depths,  and  thriUa  with  the  finoe  of  the  Latin  ontoia  of 
the  mined  Fonnn. 

"  I  have  lived  several  years  in  Borne ;  in  that  third  Bome  which  should  have 
npiMUkted  '  Love  xeigmng  1>7  Latin  Uood  on  Latiii  mO,'  and  ham  Men  xediant 

on  it<«  hei;:;lit8  the  wondrous  light  of  a  new  Ideal.  I  have  been  witness  to  its 
most  ignominious  evolutions,  to  tbe  most  obscene  unions  that  have  ever  desecrated 
a  sacred  place.  And  I  have  understood  the  symbolism  hidden  in  that  act  of  an 
Asiatic  conqueror,  who  east  njrriade  of  human  heada  in  tiie  fotmdatioDS  of  Stmtas 
cand,  when  he  desired  to  create  a  mpitol.  The  wise  and  cruel  tyrant  meant 
to  signify  the  necessity  of  merciless  destruction  in  tbe  creation  of  a  new  order  of 
things. 

•  •  •  •  • 

**  The  ahip  which  beve  the  Thoaaand  of  Hanala  only  art  sail  that  the  ait  of  ex- 
change and  barter  should  he  protected  and  covered  by  the  State  !  .  .  . 

"  It  was  tbe  epoch  of  the  most  frenzied  fury  of  the  destroyers  and  contractors 
on  tbe  aite  of  Home.  With  the  storms  of  dust  there  were  propagated  a  sort  of 
lunacy  of  gain,  a  malignant  delirimn,  wiiiiig  not  only  on  the  tndcmien  and 
moneylenders,  and  the  workers  in  brick  and  mortar,  but  also  on  the  elect  heirs  of 
tbe  papal  majoratt  who  primarily  had  looked  with  scorn  and  disgust  on  tbe  new- 
coaea  ftom  die  windows  of  their  palaces  of  tiaTtttine,  indestmctible  nnder  the 
encrnitaiioiis  uf  ages. 

"The  magnificent  patrician  races  founded  there,  renewed  and  strengthened  by 
nepotism,  and  tbe  strife  of  opposing  bouses,  descended  and  abased  themselves  one 
by  one,  slid  down  into  the  new  arad,  aank,  and  lanuhed.  Tha  IlliMtrioas  xiehei, 
amassed  through  centuries  of  gorgeous  pillage  and  Mgeenie  Inxaxy,  veie  thrown 
into  the  whirlpool  of  the  speculations  of  the  Bmirse. 

"  And  around  them,  on  these  patrician  lawns,  where,  only  tbe  previous  spring, 
the  Tioleti  had  bloHomed  neve  nomlMiiHs  than  the  Uaditt  of  gran,  thaie  weie  now 
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noimdl  of  lime,  heaps  of  bricks,  the  wheeU  of  stone-laden  carta  creaked  on  the 
titr(  «ai  the  air  were  the  oaflis  of  fhe  driven,  the  ehoute  of  the  overeeete,  while 

every  hour  hastened  on  the  hnilal  work  which  was  to  efface  and  occupy  the  Fncred 
Hoil  once  dedicated  to  Heauty  and  to  Dreams.  There  passed  o%'er  Rome  a  blight- 
ing blizzard  of  barbarism,  menacing  all  that  greatneas  and  lovelineas  which  were 
withoat  eqveli  in  the  memory  of  the  world.  Even  the  huneb  end  tbe  i«e»>treeB 
of  the  Villa  Seldarra,  for  so  many  nii^hts  of  w)  many  summers  hymned  liy  their 
nightingales,  fell  destroyed,  or  remained  in  their  desecration  behind  the  gates  of 
little  gwdene  peioelled  out  to  the  little  ooekney  boxce  of  tradeemen.  The  gigantie 
LvdorieiBn  eypreeMfl,  those  of  the  Aurora,  those  which  spread  the  cloude  of  their 
nolemn  and  mystic  antiquity  al)<)ve  the  Olympian  browi^  of  Ooethe,  wt  n*  now 
laid  prone  in  line  one  after  another,  with  all  their  dishonoured  roots  stretching 
towaidt  the  pallid  aky,  the  bleek  diohononred  xoole  whieh  etUl  seemed  to  hold  in 
thdr  immense  network  the  web  of  a  life  greater  than  our  own. 

*•  Kven  over  the  box  alleys  of  tlie  Villa  Albani,  which  had  Kt-eme'l  imiu'irtal 
as  their  Caryatides  and  their  Ilermes,  there,  hung  that  shadow  ut  a  vandal's  i  iiiu. 
The  eontegion  of  destraetion  ipraed  evcfywhem  In  the  ceoedeee  eombet  of  gain, 
in  the  savage  fury  of  avaricious  grce<l  nnd  passions,  in  the  di<«ordered  haste  of 
commercial  activity,  every  cense  of  common  decency  was  forgotten,  all  respect 
for  the  post  was  trampled  under  foot.  The  struggle  for  gain  was  carried  on  with 
blind  taiy,  with  neith^  check  nor  curb.  Tiie  pickaxe,  the  shovel,  and  the  cunninK 
of  fraud.  %vere  the  wi«ipons  employed.  And  week  after  week  with  incredible  velo- 
city, there  aroee  on  the  violated  earth  the  huge  foolish  cages  of  brick  and  mortar, 
piened  with  square  holes,  enrmonnted  with  sham  comiees,  encrusted  wftK 
shameful  stucco  ornaments.  A  kind  of  immense  white  tumour  rose  and 
spread  on  the  wounded  and  bleeding  aide  of  the  gjcoat  Utbs  and  diained  awaj 
its  life. 

**  And  then,  day  after  day,  at  sunset,  along  tiie  princely  airennes  of  the 

Borghese  Park,  we  could  see  in  goigeous  bran-new  equipages  the  new  fleet  i  t 
Fortune,  from  whom  not  barber,  nor  tailor,  nor  b<X)tmaker,  had  power  to  take 
away  the  ignoble  stamp.  We  could  see  them  pasa  and  repass  with  the  >uiioruus 
tfol  of  their  shining  bay  and  brown  horses;  ^agr  were  tceognisable  at  a  glance 
by  the  insolence  of  their  pose  and  the  awkward  etoiege  of  th^  npacioas  and 
vulgar  hands  ;  and  they  seemed  to  cry  aloud  : 

'*  *  We  are  the  new  rulers  of  Rome.    Bow  down  to  us ! ' 

"In  trath  meh  are  its  rulers ;  such  the  present  masters  of  that  Rome  which 
^ophela  and  poels  once  likened  to  the  bow  of  Ulysses." 

Often  hftTB  I  myBeilf  'written  einular  things,  bat  in  me  they  have 
been  ocnuideved  ezaggeialione.  Th^  cannot  be  eo  oonndered  in 
Qabsiflle  d'Annnnsio  of  EiancavilU. 

All  who  love  Home  and  loathe  bar  modem  violation  must  thank 
liim  from  their  hearts  for  such  passages,  and  must  mourn  with  him 
that  we  cannot  drive  mit  tho  spoilers  from  our  dosocrated  toniplcs. 

This  is,  indeed,  his  greatest  strciifjrtlu  thiit,  a  young  niati,  he  yet  has 
the  courage  to  resist  the  intellectual  tendencies  of  his  conteniporaries, 
to  refuse  to  worship  their  gods,  to  see  and  despise  the  falseness  of 
thoee  idsntiflo  pratenricne  wbioh  emdave  the  multitude  in  modem  life. 
Hii  inteDeot,  ricUy  atored  by  learning,  is,  in  a  large  measure,  free 
of  prejndioe.  This  is  a  great  and  rare  dietinotion  in  a  generation 
which  more  completely  than  any  wbioh  has  preceded  it,  is  the  timid 
slave  of  formula  and  the  credulous  servant  of  professional  bigotry. 
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lie  has  kept  a  complete  mental  liberty  ;  free  from  the  superstitions 
of  religion,  which,  in  this  day,  it  is  easy  to  he  ;  hut  also  free  from  the 
smten^titions  of  science,  which  ib  fur  harder,  and  incurs  far  greater 
obloquy  and  oppontum. 

In  hh  sfcndy  on  Geoi^oiie,  he  says  what  it  needs  muoh  oouiage  to 
say  in  theae  <^y8 : — 

"The  ecientilic  spirit  lia<»  invaded  tlie  generation  of  tlie  second  half  of  our 
century.  Struck  by  tiie  eurpriiiing  rtwults  of  physics  and  calcalatioo,  men  were 
indined  to  beUtvs  for  a  time,  by  of  tJi*  em  or  the  other,  they  would  be 

aMe  to  penetrate  into  all  myflteries  and  solve  nil  pro*)lem8.  But  to  tliis  proud 
exaltation  has  now  succeeded  a  discouragement  mingled  with  auspicioa.  They 
say  to  themselves,  and  not  without  reason :  "  Where  isihie  ontain^  that  science 
proniiaed  us?  "  If  ever  cerUiinty  were  incomplete,  deprived  of  solid  criterion,  it 
is  that  offered  by  Tmtnral  srieiice.  As  for  the  sciences  rjilk"!  exact,  Fonie,  like 
geometry,  repose  on  a  tottering  base  of  arbitrary  attirinatioas ;  others,  like 
algebra,  on  inere  method*  of  reasoning',  and  oontain  as  much  oral  little  oertainly 
a*  the  fotmida  of  a  ^Uofpam.* 

This  is  eniphuti<'any  trun  ;  hut  it  is  a  fact  which  is  hy  no  means 
reoognised  hy  all,  and  wliich  is  still  violently  denied  hy  those  fanatics 
irhoee  foran  of  Ingotry  is  either  experimental    ezaot  soienoe. 

The  mind  of  D'Amranao  zefiises  all  bondage.  It  is  a  law  to  itself, 
as  the  mind  ti  tiie  gieat  writer  should  ha.  I  imagine  that  the 
opinion  of  him  held  hy  others,  is  to  him  of  the  most  absolute  unim- 
portance. His  tea(;hing  is  always  to  preserve  the  indei>endenoe  of  ti&e 
Ego,  to  live  without  attention  to  forraida  or  uwipe,  to  he,  hoth  niatpri- 
ally  and  spiritually,  that  which  we  were  created  to  bo  hy  nature. 
His  moraUty  is  of  the  most  primitive  kind ;  or  rather,  he  has  noue 
whatever,  no  more  Uiau  has  a  South-Seu  islauder  lying  in  the  suu 
nnder  a  ooooornnt  tree  whilst  tt»  smrf  bathes  his  naM  Imba. 

It  would  be  abeord  to  aoonse  him  of  immorality  beoause  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  senses  is  as  natnial  and  as  legitimate  in  his  estima- 
tion, as  Eavetta's  song  amongst  the  golden  fune,  or  the  reapers* 
welcome  of  the  purple  wine.  Yet  hy  a  not  rare  anomaly,  this  demand 
for  perfect  freedom  of  the  passions  is  accompanied  hy  a  tendency  to 
desire  tyranny  in  political  niuttors.  He  is  disposed  to  deify  force. 
In  one  or  iwo  expressions  there  is  an  echo  of  Carlyle  which  sound* 
oddly  and  jarringly  amongst  the  amorous  liberties  and  artistip 
debauoheries  of  the  zest ;  and  is  not  worthy  of  a  writer  who  has  so 
mneh  oonrage  in  (^posing  soientifld  pharisaiBm  and  the  thraldom  of 
flie  schools.  He  is  disposed  to  admire  what  is  strong  simply  becaoso 
it  is  strong,  forgetful  that  such  strength  is  sustained  and  noiuished  by 
the  suffering  of  the  weak.  It  is  true  that  he?  has  lived  in  an  atmo- 
sphere in  which  the  verities  emho(Hp(l  in  the  aspirations,  ahortivo 
but  always  nohle,  of  the  higher  f  tlurts  of  revolution  have  been 
received  with  tear  and  misuudorstaudiug.  The  teudeucies  and  training 
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of  the  Codini  are  visible  through  the  eloquence  of  the  poet  and  tJie 
oonelusions  of  the  philosopher.  The  entire  lack  in  him  of  all  altruiflni 
oomes  from  this.  Mazzini  must  be  as  unintelligible  to  him  as  Tolstoi. 
The  ma.s3  of  humanity  is  always  to  him  the  filthy,  surging,  bestial 
multitudes  of  the  crowd  at  Casalbordino.  But  even  thi.s  absence  of 
benevolence  is  better  than  the  pitiful  sjoophancy  of  writers  who  are 
u  fulacono  in  thmr  flattery  to  Demos  m  to  kings ;  is  manlier  than 
the  nauseating  self-wonihip  oi  a  hnmanily  at  onoe  its  own  pimp  and 
pander,  its  own  adorer  and  assassin. 

In  his  scorn  of  the  human  flocks  of  sheep,  he  forgets,  I  admit, 
too  entirely  the  justice  to  which  the  humblest  unit  amongst  these 
flocks  has  right,  but  that  scorn,  even  when  misdirected,  is  fresh 
and  bniciug  as  tlie  dasli  of  his  own  Adriatic  waves,  when  the  east 
wind  drives  them  hurrying  on  to  the  shingle  beach.  He  has  no  fear; 
and  he  never  stoops  to  that  base  flattery  of  his  own  speoies  whioh  is  the 
most  nauseous  feature  of  modem  polities  and  ol  modem  nsienoe. 

"This  alone  is  your  office,"  he  criea  to  his  contemporaries,  if  they  would  reiist 
the  debasing  indueaces  of  their  time,  "  defend  the  dream  which  is  ia  you.  Since 
in  tut  day  oMirtals  no  loi^ier  bring  tribute  of  love  and  honour  to  the  dunitten 
of  the  Mum,  defend  yourselves;  O  poets,  with  all  your  weapons,  steep  the  point 
of  your  rapiers  in  the  rao^t  bitiug  piiiwjn'<.  L'it  your  satires  hear  such  corrosive  acid 
in  them  that  thej  shairpierce  to  the  very  pith  of  the  spine  and  destroy  it.  Brand 
to  the  vwy  bone  tiie  stapid  forehead  of  tiiote  foob  who  woald  nunlc  every  wral 
with  the  same  label,  and  make  every  brain  like  another,  as  the  heads  of  nails  aro 
beaten  into  a  common  likeneM  by  the  blows  of  the  uailmaker.  Let  your  mordant 
laughter  reach  to  heaven  when  you  hear  the  stableqiien  of  the  Great  Beast  shouting 
In  the  pariiamentB  of  the  earth.  .  .  .  Defend  the  thought  which  they  meneca^ 
defend  the  beauty  which  they  outrage,  defend  the  antique  freedom  of  your 
masters  and  the  future  freedom  of  your  diaciples,  against  the  insane  asaaulta  ot 
drunken  davae.  Despair  not,  though  yon  be  fbw  in  number.  Yon  have  the 
aapntM  tone  of  the  worl4:  the  written  word." 

The  wTitteu  wonl  is  indeed  in  his  hand  a  scourge,  a  swordf  a  shoof 
of  arrows  from  the  tjuiver  of  the  divine  Python  Slayer. 

And  in  no  country  more  than  in  the  Italy  of  his  generation  is  suoii 
a  scourge,  sueh  a  swoid,  snob  flame-tipped  anows,  needed  to  slay  the 
oourtiflirs,  the  usurers,  the  lyoophanta^  the  knaves,  the  hmtes,  the 
seUeiB  of  justice  who  fasten  like  leeohes  on  her  body. 
^TluB  son  of  Italy  is  a  great  writor;  a  great  poet  Bead  his  works 
in  the  original  text  all  ye  wlio  can,  men  and  women  for  whom  life  has 
no  secrets  and  truth  lias  no  terror. 

He  is  young  ;  the  time  will  come,  as  it  comes  to  all,  when  the  joys 
of  the  senses  will  fade  for  him  as  the  roses  of  the  summer  are  scat- 
tered by  autumn  winds. 

Let  ns  hope  lliat  there  will  be  later  a  second  period  of  lus  oreative 
art,  in  "wtaotk  there  will  be  developed  an  original  genius  free  of 
exotio  inflnenoes,  and  untnumneUed  bjrthe  seiach  lor  idioms  and 
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pruriencies.  Genius,  like  the  river  at  its  source,  takes  the  colour  of 
the  earib  it  springs  from.  It  is  only  when  it  has  reaohed  its  fall 
▼olnme,  Hs  deepest  ouxrentB,  tiiat  it  becomes  dear  and  xefleots  fh'^  sky 

alone. 

Lot  MS  hope  that  such  a  future  awaits  him,  and  that  more  and  more 
fully  will  he  zealiae  what  he  has  already  said  in  noble  words : — 

"  Art !   Hoe  u  fhs  om  lUfkftil  pMiitm  eTor  yoathfal,  nay,  immortal ;  here  k 

the  fountain  of  pure  joy  unknown  to  the  niultitvule  ;  licre  is  the  divine  food  which 
makes  man  like  to  gods.  How  could  he  have  stoop  eil  to  drink  at  other  cup» 
when  he  haci  once  tMted  of  this  How  eovld  he  baye  bent  to  taste  of  other  joys,. 
Mkce  having  kno\vn  this  ecstaay  t  How  could  his  Hcnsca  have  let  themselvee  be 
weakene<l  and  d<  Wsed  to  lowest  lusts  when  they  had  once  been  stirred  to  that 
It^jhest  sensibUity  which  beholds  the  invisible,  which  touches  the  impalpable^ 
wliiefa  divines  the  most  hidden  aeoets  in  the  heut  of  Nature  t  *' 

With  these  words,  which  are  tho  greatest  in  moaning  that  he  has 
hitherto  written,  I  will,  for  the  present  moment,  take  my  leave  of 


him. 


OVIDA. 


(1)  HekwiWagel 


flpsnQi  in // Bm«v. 
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Thbrb  can  be  but  one  opinion  os  to  the  daas  of  the  population  for 
which  pfRmiion  in  timoe  of  iUnees  and  old  age  is  meet  partieiilarly 
Wanted :  it  i«  the  working  class.  Most  pecsons  will  also  agree  that 
under  present  (xmditions  the  avefage  workman's  wage  is  inadequnto  to 
provide  for  the^e  puri)0S08  in  addition  to  his  own  support  and  that  of 
his  family.  The  acknowledgment  of  this  fact  finds  its  expression  in  tliis 
ooimtry  in  the  existence  of  the  numerous  charitable  institutions  and 
also  in  the  recent  fonnation  of  the  "  ParlianieuUiry  Committee  on  Old 
Age  Pensions,"  as  well  as  in  the  growing  movement  in  favour  ol  a 
general  Aooideiitlnsuiaiioe.  But  whilst  there  is  a  widespread  feeling 
in  Thigland  against  oompnlsoiy  measnies  in  this  direotion,  olher 
countries  have  already  adopted  the  system  of  obligatory  insnranoe  for 
workers.  Germany,  somewhat  slow  in  her  Factory  Acts  as  a  whole, 
became  a  pioneer  in  this  part  of  social  legislation,  and  the  experiment 
has  proved  a  marvellous  success.  It  was  a  new  gospel  tliat  proceeded 
from  this  "  working  man's  code,"  changing  the  aswct  and  life  of  the 
working  population  and  even  the  general  mental  attitude  of  the  whole 
nation.  Charity  hardly  aims  at  anything  more  than  upholding  the 
existence  of  the  indindusL  The  object  of  Insurance  LegislaHoPy 
however,  is  to  restore  to  health  by  means  of  timely  and  suitoble  care 
those  whose  capabOity  of  working  has  been  interrupted  by  illness  or 
accident,  and  to  make  provision  for  the  worker's  old  age. 

It  was  recognised  from  the  first  that  the  attainment  of  this  ohject 
did  not  com  fill  the  workers  solely,  but  tliat  there  were  three  factors 
interested,  nunicly,  the  worker,  the  employer,  an<l  the  community. 
Upon  these  three  factors,  tlierefore,  devolves  the  obligation  of  carrying 
<mt  the  insurance  laws.  It  is  a  strange  coincidenoe  that  a  country 
like  Qennany,  whose  govemment  does  not  disdain  even  brutal  means 
to  restrict  the  development  of  social  democracy,  has  adopted  a  legisla- 
tion of  so  tlioroughly  socialistic  a  character  as  her  insurance  laws.  The 
history  of  tliis  legislatkm  could  throw  some  light  upon  the  contra- 
diction, Imt  it  will  be  a  more  useful  task  to  consider  the  nature  and 
the  effect  of  these  Acts.  The  Workers'  Insurance  Legislatiou  in 
Ocrniany  falls  under  three  heads  : — 

( 1 )  Kranken  Veraicherung,  /.c,  Sick  Insurance. 

(2)  Unfoll  Yerridierung,  m,,  Luunmce  against  Aeoident 

(3)  Alters  und  Invaliditkts  Yersicherung,  i.e.,  Insurance  against  Old 
Age  and  Disablement. 

Though  eadi  of  these  funds  is  under  separate  administration  and  even 
under  different  authorities,  there  is  a  kind  of  conqteration  between 
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them  growing  more  and  more  leoare  with  the  development  of  the 
Tarious  institutions,  each  of  which  is  still  comparatiTely  young.  Tliore 
is  no  doubt  which  of  the  three  olaases  ol  inauranee  has  proved  the 
most  Rncrcssfiil  and  popular.  It  is  inanianoe  against  riaknefla,  or  aa 
we  might  call  it 

TiiE  Sick  Fund. 

It  oame  into  operation  in  1883,  and  after  an  eztenaiini  in  1893  it 
embraoea  at  present  all  workers  employed  in  faotozies  and  workahopa 
of  all  kinds,  aa  well  aa  in  mines,  salt  works,  on  railways,  in  umgaticn, 

in  the  building  trade  and  so  on ;  also  shop  assistants,  clerks,  employees 
of  solicitors,  brokers,  insurance  companies  and  others.  The  Act — 
referring  to  botli  sexes  as  the  wliole  Insurance  Ijejsrishitioii  does — 
makes  insurance  coinpuLsory  for  all  classes  of  above-named  persons 
whose  income  does  not  exceed  2,000  marks  (i'lOO)  a  year. 

The  Act  provides  four  kinds  of  sick  funds.    lu  the  first  place  stand  / 
what  we  may  call  in  English   Trade  Siok  Funds,*'  i.e.,  separate  funds 
.for  each  trade  aa  soon  aa  the  same  embraoes  more  than  100  workers  . 
(the  shoemakers'  fund,  the  printers'  fund,  the  abop  assistants'  fund, 
&o.).    Wherever  such  "  Trade  Fund  "  is  in  existence,  the  respective 
^  worker  is  to  l>e  insiured  tliere,  if  not  a  member  of  a  "  Licensed  Volun-  ^ 
tary  Sick  Fund."    These  funds  represent  a  concessi(;n  to  the  niany^ 
cluh  funds  which  were  in  existence  hetore  the  Act  came  into  force. 
Tlioy  had  to  answer  certain  rei^uirements  of  the  Act  and  to  place 
themselves  under  the  supervision  of  the  authorities ;  but  these  funds 
were  allowed  to  esdst  and  new  ones  of  the  same  style  oonld  and  can 
be  founded.  Since  the  dubs  and  friendly  societies  in  Hob  oountiy  are 
afraid  of  losing  their  backbone  by  compulsory  workers'  insurance,  it 
may  be  worth  wliile  mentioning  that  the  licensed  Yoluntary  Funda 
liavp  proved  a  hoou  to  their  respective  clubs  in  Germanv.    To  give 
one  example,  the  Association  of  Female  Business  Assistants  in  Jierlin 
lias  grown  from  2,000  members  in  1S!);J  (when  the  Act  was  extended 
to  this  cla.ss  of  workers)  to  a  membership  of  more  than  9,000,  owing 
diiefly  to  Hie  well-managed  voluntary  siok  fund. 

The  third  class  is  the  "  Factory  Sick  Fund."  Whoever  employs  y 
more  than  fifty  workras  is  entitled  to  establish  such  a  fundfor  hisown 
factory  or  business.  He  can  bo  compelled  to  do  SO  on  the  application  of 
the  Trade  Sick  Fund  to  which  hia  worirars  belong ;  and  if  it  is  proved 
that  employment  in  his  seniee  involves  a  special  dinifrer  to  the 
workers'  health,  he  can  be  compelled  to  establish  a  "  Factory  Sick 
Fund  "  of  his  own,  oven  when  employing  less  than  fifty  persons  — 
which  provision  is  anything  but  uuimportout.  This  fund,  of  course, 
is  likewise  under  liie  aiipervision  of  the  magistrate,  and  has  to  answer 
certain  requirementa.  All  other  persons  of  the  insured  cIiihsob  are  , 
taken  up  by  the  "Ifunidpal  Sick  Funds"  of  each  dty,  town, 
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borough,  or  villafre,  us  tlie  caso  may  "1>p-  All  tlu'sp  funds,  ■with  the 
ezoeption  of  the  Licensed  Yoluutary  Funds,  have  to  draw  up  certain 
taUes  of  inooiiie»  in  aooocdonoo  ^tli  which  the  memben  must  b& 
cTaatod,  the  ekasifioation  detenniimig  the  suhecription  and  IwneAt, 
It  IB  obligatory  upcm  the  emplqyor  to  see  that  his  workers  are  legally 
insured.  Unless  the  employment  is  fixed  beforehand  to  be  for  lesa 
than  a  week's  time,  the  employer  is  compelled  to  insure  his  work^ 
within  three  days  from  fhf  commencement  of  his  or  her  work,  if  thfr 
worker  is  not  already  a  member  of  a  Licensed  Voluntary  Fimd. 
But  even  then  the  employer  has  to  convince  himself  in  due  lime  of 
his  employee's  membership  of  the  voluntary  fund,  as  he  remains 
leaponriUe  lor  any  neglect  in  this  respect  The  eobscription  t» 
the  tick  fonda  (voluntary  funda  again  excepted)  is  fixed  in  accordance 
with  the  expaucB;  hot  the  worker's  contribntion  must  not  exceed' 
2  per  cent,  of  his  wages.  One-third  of  the  subscription  is  to  be 
horhe  by  the  employer,  and  two-tliinls  by  the  employee;  but  it  ia 
only  the  employer  to  whom  the  sick  fund  lias  to  apply  for  pa3'menf8. 
Ho  is  entitled  to  deduct  two-thirls  of  this  jviyment  from  the  worker's 
wages,  at  the  next  pay-day  or  the  next  hut  one,  hut  not  later. 

Witli  regard  to  benefits,  the  Sick  Fund  is  legally  bound  to  provide 
the  fdlowng  at  least:  (1)  medical  attendance;  (2)  naedieine  and 
otiher  remedies,  appliances,  &c. ;  (3)  if  unable  to  work,  a  weekly  pay- 
ment of  not  less  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  member's  wages  for  at  least 
13  weeks ;  (4)  in  case  of  death,  a  fimersl  benefit  of  not  less  than 
20  days'  wages.  Women  during  confinement  are  entitled  to  draw  sick 
benefit  for  at  least  four  weeks.  A  member  falling  ill  is  to  he  removed 
to  a  hosjiital  if  desired,  in  which  case  half  of  the  .sick  heiu  flt  is  to  ho 
paid  to  those  of  the  relatives  who  were  supported  by  him  or  her.  The 
legal  requirements  above  mentioned  also  apply,  with  only  slight 
exceptions,  to  licensed  Toltmtary  Funds.  The  subscription,  how- 
ever, to  these  funds  has  to  be  paid  exdusiTely  by  the  members,  with- 
out assistance  from  onployers.  Insurance  in  two  funds  is  permissible, 
but  the  payment  drawn  from  both,  in  case  of  inability  to  work,  must 
not  exceed  the  amount  of  the  worker's  wages. 

The  return  for  1894  shows  21y()^>'2  lef>al  sick  fimds  in  Germany, 
enibraciii*:^  more  than  7{  millions  of  n:*  nibers.  An  in((  meof  I'iO  mil- 
lion marks  stands  against  an  cxj  enditurc  of  I'iS  millions,  whilst  the 
reserve  funds  amount  to  miliious.  Only  certain  funds  confine 
themselTes  to  the  legal  minimum  of  13  weeika  sick  benefit^'  the  other 
funds  (in  fiict,  only  those  funds  with  large  memberships)  extood  thdr 
benefit  to  26  and  52  weeks.  How  they  fulfil  the  requirements  of 
"  medical  attendance  "  may  be  suggested  by  the  fact  that  the  ffliop 
Assistants'  Fund  in  Berlin  gives  its  members  a  choice  amongst  100 

.'!)  Direct  inloimaticB  Uran  «h«  IrngM  SUtistletl  Oflloe  (E^KiUbbM  StatMliebM 
Aibt;,  Bvrilm 
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^.loctors  with  University  degrees.^  It  speaks  well  for  the  intelligence  and 
energy  of  the  population  that  the  great  prosperity  and  immense  sucoeas 
of  the  Siok  Inanfaiuie  Funda  axe  attamed  under  a  Bjstem  of  thorough 
aeU-^dmxmBizatioii.  While  the  LioeiiBed  Yolantazy  Siok.  Funds  are 
managed  entirely  hy  memben,  the  eommittee  of  the  other  funds  is 
composed  two-tiiirds  of  members  and  one-third  of  employers.  Jjuck 
of  interest,  however,  on  the  part  of  the  employers  throw  the  manage- 
ment almost  exclusively  upon  the  omployoos  ;  aii'l,  as  a  muttor  of  fact, 
by  far  tlie  majority  of  the  sick  fuuds  are  luuuaged  hy  working  men 
and  women.  It  is  partly  this  outcome  which  has  made  the  present 
system  so  wonder! uiiy  popular  in  Germany.  From  the  beginning  it 
was  a  proventative  against  the  danger  of  bnxeauomoy  to  vhioh  irall- 
meaning  legislation  often  faSHs  a  idofcim.  Under  the  system  of  self- 
administmtioii  tiie  benefits  of  the  funds  became  easy  of  aooees  and 
were  at  the  same  time  guarded  against  misuse.  Numerous  and 
baroad-minded  are  the  ameliorations  brought  to  light,  and  often  the 
oomraitteo  will  go  out  of  their  way  to  act  from  a  common-sense  point 
of  view,  as  opposed  to  "  red  tapeism,"  founded  on  a  strict  and  literal 
reading  of  tlie  hiw.  In  fact,  the  solf-administnition  of  the  sick  funds 
formed  an  e.\periment  which  turned  out  an  indisputable  and  uncun- 
tflsted  soooess.  And  while,  on  the  one  hand,  the  labourer  deriTee  a 
sturdy  satisfaetion  from  the  knowledge  that  an  illness  does  not 
threaten  him  with  a  state  oi  retrogression — often  leading  to  ruin,  as 
it  did  in  former  times — the  autonomy  of  the  fund  is  also  a  source  of 
justifiable  pride  to  him,  and  the  value  of  both  factors  cannot  be  over^ 
estimated. 

The  second  class  of  insurance  is— 

ThK  IxstRANCE  AfJAIXST  AfCinEXT. 

This  shows  the  same  principle  of  self-government,  but  control  is 
vested  entirely  in  the  employer.  The  guiding  idea  of  the  legislator 
was  that  liability  for  accidents  forms  a  part  of  business  expenses,  and 
is,  therefore,  to  be  borne  by  the  employer  only ;  and  in  aooordanoe 
with  this  tendsnoy  of  the  Act,  the  employors  are  also  made  the  sole 
managers  of  the  funds.  The  working  class  is  only  represented  in  the 
Arbitration  Committee  which  is  attached  to  eadi  fund,  and  in  the  High 
^oiut  of  Law  specially  formed  for  insurance  jurisdiction  (Reichs- 
VerHichoruugs-Arat).  But  though  the  adininistratiou,  exercised 
solely  by  tlie  employer,  is  suffering  from  a  certain  and  inevitable  one- 
sidedness,  the  system  has  yet  exhibited  valuable  practical  results. 
The  money  interest  of  the  employers  has  proved  an  efficacious  motive 
lor  humane  aotions.  Since  their  material  interest  is  affected  1^  each 
aooident  in  their  establishment,  they  have  devdoped  into  the  most 

(1)  Orto-KrankMilane  fflr  HMJlongigriilMm  nud  LolirUiige  in  Bnliii.  Ter- 
aiUlttiii  ^  Kwn-isnto  liir  1896 
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officisEt  wcarkatB  for  prevfnfing  accidents.  In  fact,  a  large  nuTiil)«r  of 
suoli  invontions  to  obviate  accidents  in  various  kinds  of  trades  have 
been  made  since  the  Insurance  Acts  came  into  force,  and,  in  many 
instances,  tlic  strikingly  simple  nature  of  the  i)rovi8ion8  makes  it 
incomprehensible  tliat  generations  should  have  suffered  for  want  of 
them.  It  gives  sad  evidence  of  the  carelessness  of  the  employeis 
vegazding  their  labomen'health  and  lilsiaalong  as  they  were  miaffeoted 
1^  the  ocnueqiieaees.  The  Aoeident  Insonmoe  Funds  axe  entitled  to 
enforce  upon  their  memlx'rs  the  institution  of  snch  proventiTe 
m^ores,  and  they  ayail  themselves  of  this  privilege  to  a  very  large 
■  extent.  No  less  than  seven-eighths  of  the  funds  have  issued  certain 
rules  regarding  the  obWating  of  awidents,  and  have  appointed  192 
insi)ector8  of  their  own  to  watch  f)vcr  the  factories. 

An  employer  acting  against  the  rules  could  be  classed  under  a  liigher 
danger  tuiff  (whidi  ol  oocurse  involves  an  increased  contribution),  or, 
if  already  in  the  highest  class  of  the  danger  tariff,  fines  up  to  the 
dotthle  amount  of  his  suhsoripticm  cotdd  he  imposed  upon  him.  Also 
the  worker  offending  the  rules  can  he  fined  by  the  Accident  Fund. 
It  is  the  aim  of  this  system  to  make  it  the  employer's,  as  well  as  the 
worker's,  interest  to  keep  down  accidents.  How  far  this  legit<lafive 
intention  has  tended  to  serve  the  purpose  cannot  3'et  be  exhaustively 
proved  liy  statistics  which  are  at  jiresent  obtainable.  A  (lc<  ade,  at 
least,  will  have  to  be  allowed  for  training  all  interested  paities  in  a 
qntem  of  cmnplete  notifioaticm,  and  only  after  this  time  can  reliahle 
and  exhaustiTe  caloaktions  he  aniTed  at  as  to  how  far  the  legislatiTe 
measure  has  proved  an  agent  of  safety  lor  the  working  man.  That 
the  first  ten  years  will  carry  with  them  an  apparent  increase  of  acci- 
dents was  to  l)e  anticipated  from  the  outset;  the  completer  the  record 
the  greater  the  seeming  increase.  But  since  this  argument  is  by  no 
mejins  the  only  one  to  justify  an  api»arent  increase  of  accidents,  it  is 
to  be  hailed  with  satishu  linn  that  already  the  eleventh  year  of  the 
German  Accident  Insurance  shows  an  actual  decrease  of  accidents. 
The  official  report  for  1895'  gives  33,728  compensated  industrial 
aooidents  amongst  5,409,218  insured  persons  in  1895,  against  32,797 
aooidents  amongst  5,243,965  insured  pers(ms  in  1894.  In  other 
words,  out  of  1,000  insured  penons — 

6'254  met  wifh  an  aooidmt  in  1894, 
6-235      „       „        „  1895, 

thus  working  out  an  actual  decreujse  of  lOl  accidents  in  1890.  Even 
more  instructive  information  can  be  obtained  by  the  study  of  the 
single  aoddent  funds,  showing  a  remariuhle  decrease  of  Istal  and 
serious  aoddents  as  a  result  of  preventive  measures.  The  quany  tiade 
(Steinhruchs-BerufB-Genossensohaft)  gives,  in  1895,  a  decrease  <rf  more 

(1)  BMlmviiginiBtafaN  te  B«og»>Qnno— nwhiftwi.  No.  68S.  S.  Deante, 
18S6.  Bd«bitag.9toLefUbtarBotiod«. 
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than  14  por  cent,  of  sudi  accidents  afrainst  1804 ;  the  hriek  and  tile 
maken'  trade  over  2(i  per  cent. ;  the  chemical  trade  even  over  40  per 
Mut ;  tbe  wood  mamilactnriiig  tnde  (Bayriadw  Hols  Lidurtrie- 
Bgro&genowwfniwhaft)  25  per  oent.  And  suoh  examples  coidd  lie  oon- 
timied,  in  &ot  they  can  be  seen  wherever  the  trade  takes  a  thorough 
interest  in  preventiye  measures.  This  experience  shows,  indeed, 
"protection  through  compensation,"  and  it  pointi^  most  emphatically 
to  the  great  importance  of  this  part  of  the  legislation. 

The  Accident  Insurance  embraces,  not  only  industrial,  but  also 
agricultural  workers.  With  regard  to  industrial  workt  ra  it  refers, 
roughly  speaking,  to  the  same  |>er8on8  as  the  Sick  Fund,  whilst  a 
notary  "  is  interpreted  by  law  as  a  plaee  where  at  least  ten  persoas 
are  regularly  employed  for  prodnoing  goods  or  working  at  goods. 
Within  a  oeitaia  disfanet  the  same  or  ktndred  trades  have  to  lonn  a 
Trades*  Association  (Berufs-Gonossenschaft),  which  societies  are  the 
supparters  and  managers  of  the  Accident  Insurance  Funds.  The 
subscription  towards  the  funds  is  distributed  amongst  the  employers  in 
accordance  with  th<^  amount  of  wages  paid  by  them,  and  the  djinger 
connected  witii  the  employment,  and  one  vote  or  more  is  attached  to 
each  employer  according  to  the  number  of  his  workers.  In  contrast 
with  the  Sick  Funds,  the  Aecndent  Lisuvsnce  does  not  refer  to  single 
indiTidoals,  but  embraces  ip90,fiu^  all  warkers  of  the  insured  workioom. 
Any  one  of  these  workers,  meeting  with  im  accident,  is  entitled  to  the 
benefit  of  the  Accident  Fund.  But  if  it  is  not  a  fatal  accident,  it  will 
l)e  the  Sick  Fund  which  has  to  take  it  oyer  in  the  first  place ;  and  it  is  by 
tliis  fact  that  the  workman  indirectly  contributes  his  share  towaitls  the 
Accident  Insurance.  After  thirteen  weeks'  illness,  the  Ai'(  idcut  Fund 
luis  to  bear  the  expense  of  the  cure  and  provide  ii  weekly  sick  benefit, 
amounting  to  two-thirds  of  the  worker's  wages,  as  long  as  he  is  unable 
to  do  any  work,  or  a  ooiresponding  weekly  benefit  if  he  is  partly 
inoapacitated.  Appeal  against  the  dednon  is  free  of  any  cost  what- 
eyer  to  the  worker,  eyen  if  carried  to  the  Lnperial  Court  lor  Luurance 
Jurisdiction  in  Berlin.  Tlie  benefits  are  not  restricted  to  a  oertain  ' 
time  like  the  sick  benefit,  but  have  to  be  continued  as  long  as  the 
circumstances  require,  which  is  in  numerous  cases  for  life.  If  th»^ 
accident  proves  a  fatal  one,  or  should  death  ensue  during  tlie  illness, 
a  funeral  benefit  has  to  be  provide<l,  and  a  pension  to  be  jmid  to  the 
widow  of  the  deceased,  amounting  to  20  per  cent,  of  the  letter's 
wages,  whilst  eadi  child  left  wonld  obtain  15  per  oent  np  to  its  six- 
teenth year.  The  total  amount  of  the  pensions  to  the  funily  minst, 
however,  not  exceed  60  per  cent,  of  the  deceased's  wi^es.  In  ease  of 
the  widow  manying  again,  she  is  entitled  to  the  amount  of  three 
years'  pension  as  a  sum  of  acfpiittance.  forrespon^ng  provision  is 
made  for  other  relatives  of  the  deceased  who  were  supported  by  him 
or  her. 

Though  the  Accident  Insurance,  which  came  into  force  in  1880, 
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has  now  lieea  iraddng  eleTODi  ywn,  and  ib  only  a  oonple  of  yeam 
younger  than  the  Sick  Funds,  it  is  by  no  means  exhibiting  the  same 
suooess.  It  is  lacking  tlie  great  popularity  of  the  Sick  Insuranoe, 
and  the  working  population,  being  excluded  from  tlio  administration, 

required  somo  time  to  bocome  fiiiniliur  w  ith  tlit-  InMicfits  provided  for 
thom.  It  indicatp.s  that  provijsiuns  made  in  favour  of  a  eortain  class 
will  never  yield  their  full  advautugo  unless  this  clasa  has  its  share 
in  the  manageoiflnt.  And  yet  the  latest  of  the  Gennan  Insonuioe 
Acts,  namely  j 

ImtlRAKCK  AGAIKflT  OlD  AoB  AND  DWABLBMEKT  (InVALIOITT), 

in  forc<i  sinct'  1891.  is  entirely  lacking  in  tliis  requirement.  It  is  neither 
adminifitt^red  by  laborers  nor  by  emi)l()yer>*,  but  exclusively  by  the 
Government ;  and  it  is  only  in  the  High  Court  for  Insurance  Jurisdic- 
tion  (alxeady  mentioned  in  oonneetion  with  Aooideiit  Intnxanoe)  that 
a  ehance  is  given  for  the  oo-operatioik  of  workers.  The  Gennan 
Bmpire  is  divided  into  31  insnxanoe  districts,  the  manag«n  and 
clerks  of  which  are  Government  offioials.  It  must,  however,  be  men- 
tioned to  their  credit  that,  from  the  outset,  they  tried  to  keep  this 
department  clear  from  the  soniewhat  bureaiu-nitic  atmosphere  which 
characterizes  some  German  Government  institutions.  Moreover,  the 
oonstant  touch  in  which  they  won>  obligfHl  to  keep  with  the  Sick 
fWds,  as  well  as  the  Accident  Funds,  brought  them  into  oontact  with 
the  wants  and  feelings  of  the  daas  they  were  instituted  to  serve ;  and 
in  (heir  adminisfaration  they  have  on  the  whole  displayed  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  broadmindednesa.  It  is  not  tiieir  &ult  if  tiie 
funds  for  Old  Age  and  Invalid  Insurance,  though  not  absolutely  un> 
popular,  have  not,  by  a  long  way,  reached  the  popularity  of  the  Sick 
Funds,  liut  the  Gennan  Government,  even  when  adopting  a  legis- 
lation, the  social  tendency  of  which  ha.s  no  equal  in  Kuroi)e.  could  not 
make  up  its  mind  to  place  the  management  of  the  institutions  on  au 
equally  demooratio  basis. 

And  yet  this  Act  became  in  a  certain  way  m<ne  oongenial  to  the 
nation  than  any  oOier,  owing  to  its  greater  penneation  of  the  various 
clawswi  of  the  populati(m.  The  Old  Age  and  Invalid  Insurance  em- 
braces II  millions  of  perstms, or  4  millions  more  than  the  Sick  Fimds. 
It  refers  not  oidy  to  the  same  classes  of  people  as  the  Sick  Funds, 
but  has  gone  still  farther  by  including  two  other  classes  of  workers 
which  hitherto  were  untouched  by  any  social  legislation  in  Germany, 
namely,  the  home-workers  (or,  at  least,  a  great  part  of  them)  and 
domestio  servants.  Thus  this  Act  of  "  Labour  Legislation  "  is  not 
confined  to  the  oommeioial  and  industrial  worid,  hut  is  likewise 
inttmatdy  bound  up  with  domestic  Hfe.  It  has  found  its  way  to 
Isotories  and  offioee,  to  the  home-wod»r  and  the  middle-dass  house. 
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to  polaoes  and  ooimtiy  reridenoeB,  and  maiks  ibe  finfe  step  towaxds 
dedaimg  the  kitdhen  a  "  woduhop."  LQce  a  fiutoxy  worker,  an 
artiaan  or  a  derk,  exery  servant  is  the  owner  of  a  oard  ahoat  dght 
inches  long  and  six  inches  wide,  divided  into  fifty-two  spaces,  one 

for  each  week  of  the  year.  On  pay  day  the  mistress  has  to  paste 
over  each  of  the  respcctivo  numbers  of  spaces  a  tiny  stamp,  20  pf. 
(2.Jd.),  which  she  obtains  from  the  post-office.  Half  of  this  amount 
may  be  deducteil  from  the  servant's  wages.  The  fifty-two  spaoes 
"being  covered  with  stamps  (goodness  knows  by  how  many  mistresses), 
the  card  has  to  he  sent  to  the  pdioe-station  to  he  efzohanged  for  a 
fresh  one.  No.  2  or  3,  as  the  ease  may  he.  Taldng  a  oharwomaii  m 
« needle-woman  for  a  day  only,  the  mistrosct  has  to  ask  for  their 
insnranoe  card,  and  if  she  is  unfortunate  enough  to  be  their  first 
employer  within  the  current  week,  she  has  again  to  avail  herself  of 
the  neat  little  blue  stamp,  in  onlcr  to  decorate  their  insiiranec  card. 
Some  time  after,  a  smartly  dressed  fT^eutlemau  will  be  shown  into  her 
dra>\iug-roora,  and  will  prove  to  be  an  inspector,  investigating  with 
a  polite  indiscretion  the  interior  of  her  household,  regarding  the 
nnmher  of  aairvants  or  other  helps  kept,  not  even  sparing  tho  waidrohe 
qoestioii  hjr  pointing  to  the  needle-woman.  If  this  victim  of  his 
(whom  he  has  picked  out  &om  a  great  number)  cannot  face  his 
inquiries  with  the  proud  feeling  of  citizen  duty  fulfilled,  a  polite  and 
instructive  little  lecture  will  help  her  to  fill  in  the  deficiencies  of 
her  social-political  education.  Nothing  more  serious  would  result 
from  the  first  trospa.Hs,  even  in  Germany.  And  it  mast  bo  said  for 
the  credit  of  German  housewives,  who  at  the  beginning  felt  iuulined 
to  undermine  the  career  of  the  tiny  stamp  in  their  kingdom, 
tiiat  they  have  aooommodated  tiiemaelTeB  Tery  quickly  to  the  new 
situation,  and  are  hearing  their  lot  with  dignity.  A  mi^tj  ally 
grew  up  for  the  blue  stamp  when  the  ser\'ants  found  out  that  paragraph 
30  of  the  insurance  law  could  be  realised  without  any  difficulty. 
Tliis  pamp:mph  provides  for  the  n^fnuding  of  half  of  the  subscriptions 
(presimiahly  their  own,  but  in  reality  mostly  paid  by  tho  mistresses), 
in  case  of  their  employment  beinp:  terminated  by  marriar^o.  And 
by-aud-by  the  smartly  dressed  geutieuiau  has  retired  from  tho  stage 
of  his  aotivity  to  devote  his  strength  to  a  hetter-pa^'ing  field. 

The  dianKiar  of  the  Old  Age  and  InvaM  Lisursnoe  diJIecs  ooosi^ 
ably  from  both  the  Sick  Funds  and  the  Aooidimt  Insurance,  and  especi- 
aDj  from  the  latter.  The  prevailing  idea  was  that  an  accident,  bemg  a 
sudden  misfortune,  involves  a  greater  calamity  for  the  worker  than  the 
gradual  loss  of  his  capacity  by  old  age  or  feebleness,  which  cases  shoidd 
be  thought  of,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  provided  for  in  time  of  strcngtii. 
In  recognition  of  this  moral  duty  of  each  individual  to  lay  by  some- 
thing, the  Old  Ago  and  Invalid  Insiiranee  does  not  attempt  to  provide 
full  means  of  support,  but  onlj  a  sabstantial  addition ;  ii^iflh,in  cases 
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of  need  might  be  arranged  to  suffice  for  a  living,  though  on  a  very 

modMt  aoale.  At  the  same  time  flie  Act  imposee  the  duty  of  oontri- 

batioa  to  this  fond  npon  tiie  employe  and  the  employee,  and  upon  < 

a  third  mteretled  fMtor,  namely,  the  oommmiity.  As  we  have  eeen 

in  the  example  of  the  servant,  the  employer  and  the  employee  oon- 
tribute  in  equal  parts,  whilst  the  GoTemment's  part  oonoBts  in  a 

subsidy  of  oO  murks  per  annum  for  each  annuity.  To  regulate 
th(!  (X)ntril)utions  and  the  benefits,  four  aoales  of  wages  have  been 

adopted : — 

let  class  representing  a  yearly  income  not  ezoeeding  350  macks 

(£17  10s.). 

2nd  class — not  oxcotdinp  ■')■'}()  marks  (£27  10s.). 
3rd  cluss — not  exeoediijg  8oU  marks  (£42  10s.). 
4th  ckss— up  to  2,000  marks  (£100). 

The  contrilmti'oTis  are  fixed  for  the  1st  class  at  14  pf.  per  week 
(about  Ud.),  and  for  tho  other  classes  20  pf.  (2}d.),  24  pf.  (about  3d.), 
and  30  pf.  (about  3^,d.),  res|K?(tively.  As  to  the  benefits  of  tho 
insurance  against  old  age  and  disablement,  they  are  not  obtainable 
(in  oontmst  with  the  Sidt  Funds  and  the  Aooidont  Insmranoe)  hefove 
a  oerbon  amount  has  heen  oontxibnted  hy  the  reepectiTe  memher ; 
1,410  wee3dy  oontrihutaonB  are  required  lor  the  Old  Age  Pension, 
and  235  for  the  Invalid  Pension.  The  first  equals  about  twenty- 
Bovon  years,  the  latter  four-and-a-hnlf  years  ;  both  periods,  however, 
need  not  be  necessarily  continuous,  but  may  be  extended  over  a  longer 
time,  owing  to  laek  of  eniploATnent  or  other  reasons.  During  an 
illness  the  contribution  drops,  but  will,  on  certification  of  the  Sick 
Fund,  be  counted  as  having  been  paid. 

Old  Age  Penwm  is  intended  for  ttvbry  member  who  is  seventy 
years  old,  whether  able  to  wodc  or  not.  The  commentary  to  this 
law  describes  the  Old  Age  Annuity  as  **  an  addition  to  the  diminished 
earnings  of  old  people  who  are  still  working  " ;  but  this  explanation 
at  the  age  of  seventy  soimds  rather  like  irony.  In  fact,  this  age  i 
limit  is  the  weakest  point  of  rieminn  Insurance  Legislation,  and  will, 
no  doubt,  sooner  or  later,  undergo  an  alteration. 

The  Old  Age  Pension  cfjuBists  of  the  above-mentioned  Government 
subsidy  (50  marks  per  annum),  and  of  an  amount  of  a  fluctuating 
character,  repreaenting  for  each  week  of  contributions  4  pf .  in  daas  I., 
6  pi.  in  dass  IL,  8  pF.  in  ohss  m.,  and  10  pi  in  class  IV.  Thus 
the  lowest  OM  Age  Annuity,  namely,  after  1,410  weeks  of  subscrip- 
tion, woidd  amoimt  to  10()-40  marks  (£5  6s.  5d.),  134  (iO  marks 
(£G  14s.  7d.),  162-80  marks  (£8  2s.  9^.),  and  191  marks  (£9  lis.), 
respectively. 

The  Itiralid  {DisohlniK Hi)  Pension  is  to  be  granted  to  every  member 
who,  during  the  period  of  one  year,  is  disabled  from  earning  more 
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than  ono-thinl  of  liis  or  lier  average  wages.  The  annuity  hu«  to  be 
paid  ab  long  as  the  dit^ublemout  exists. 

It  is  Qompoied  of  (1)  a  Iwos  of  60  marln  per  annum ;  (2)  a  State 
sabflidy  of  50  maiks  per  anniim;  aad  (3)  an  additional  amount  of 
8  pi.  in  daaa  I.,  6  pf.  in  dass  II.,  9  pf.  in  daw  m.,  and  13  pf.  in 
clnss  IV.,  this  giving  as  the  lowest  pension,  namely,  after  *2J35 
weeks,  114-70  marks  (£0  He.  8d.),  12410  murks  (£6  46.  Id.  ),  i:«)-25 
marks  (£0  10s.  3d.),  and  140-55  marks  (£7  Os.  7d.),  in  the  n  sjicftive 
classes.  The  proportion  betwoon  tlio  nu'inbors'  contribution  and  the 
anmiity  is  gn-atly  in  favour  of  tlie  members,  the  annuity  amoimting, 
for  instance,  in  class  II.,  after  2*35  weeks,  to  five-and-one-thir<l  times 
tiie  member^a  salieoription.  All  pennons  aie  paid  monthly,  and  are 
not  sdbjeot  to  pledging,  mortgaging,  or  seiznre  ol  any  kind.  Certain 
nUm  wen  pronded  for  the  transition,  time,  allowing,  for  instance, 
an  Old  Age  Annuity  to  bo  drawn  at  onoe,  without  any  snhecription 
being  made  towards  the  fund. 

The  expenditure  of  the  Old  Apre  and  Invalid  Insurance  is,  by 
means  of  careful  study,  estimated  for  a  tirst  period  of  tfn  years,  and 
— in  contrast  witb  the  Accident  Insurance,  wliidi  is  repidated  by  the 
•*  Umlage  System,"  covering  only  the  annual  current  exjienses — the 
**  Kiptal-Deekungs-Yerfshrai,"  has  been  adopted.  It  means  that 
the  oontribtttions  have  to  oorer  the  capitalised  Tslne  of  the  expenditure. 
The  Beport  of  1895  states  that  xiearly  15|  million  marks  were  granted 
lor  Old  Age  Pensions,  while  more  than  64,000  Invalid  Annuities  were 
paid,  amounting  to  about  8»,  Tuillinns.  The  fund  is  possessed  of 
380i  millions  of  marks  (about  i'lO.OOd.dOO),  whereas  all  three  bodies 
of  the  Insurance  Leirit^lutiim  liave  a.s  much  as  tiOO  millions  of  -nuurks, 
or  3U  millions  sterling  in  their  possession. 

Gapable  of  improvement,  and  somewhat  wanting  in  ooherion,  as 
the  German  liisuranoe  Legislation  is,  yet  these  three  branches  of 
insurance  hold  in  common  something  great  and  noble— a  new  right. 
A  right  created  in  favour  of  the  disposseesed  ones  who  form  the 
greatest,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  necessitous  jiart  of  the 
population.  The  trenieiulous  effect  of  tin's  lepnslation  ai)pears  as  a 
matter  of  couree  most  prnninently  in  that  coninnmity  for  the  benefit 
of  which  it  was  created — the  workers.  Whoever  studies  this  ques- 
tion cannot  but  acknowledge  that  the  Workers'  Insurance  Legislation 
in  Germany  has  a  far-readiing  influence,  upon  the  domestic,  social, 
moral  and  intdleotual  conditions  of  the  working  population — an 
influence  whidi  is  constantly  growing.  Even  the  great  Labour 
Movement  in  Germany  is  deeply  connected  with  tiiis  Legislation, 
and  not  in  a  small  degree  with  the  educational  influence  eawrcised  by 
the  new  Code.  But  tlie  effect  of  it  is  by  no  means  confined  to  one 
class.   In  fact,  in  so  many  and  in  such  various  spbere^  is  the  retlec- 
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tion  seen  that  it  might  be  fnily  said  that  ih»  whole  body  of  the  nation 
partakes  in  the  benefit  of  this  legudation.  Taking  a  field  ivfaich  is 
intimately  aasooiated  with  labour  conditions,  namely,  pauperism, 

two  ewunplfis  mnj  be  sufficient  to  prove  the  influence  upon  this 

department.     Cliarlottenburg,  a  town  near  Berlin,  ^\'itll  l;>(),000  in- 

liabitants,  pIiows  a  <'onslant  dccTeuiH^  of  paupers  hiiice  18(^(5.  The 

jxreeutage  of  paupers  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  inhubitunts  fell 

gradually  from  2*69  per  cent,  in  1886  to  1*63  per  cent  in  1895,  and 

the  expenses  from  1*79  maxks  per  head  in  1886  to  1*50  marks  in 

1895.   The  ICunioipal  Beport  aooompanying  these  figures  states  that 

the  constant  decrease  of  pauperism  is  due  to  the  growing  influence  of 

tiie  Insumncf^  I  legislation,  an  1  it  pointsoot  that  this  favourable  result 

of  erpendituro  lia.s  been  attained  even  undor  a  pysfeni  of  continually  i 

increasing  tht^  amount  of  each  relief.*    Frunkfurt-on-tlie-Maine,  with 

20'J,()00  inhabitants,  states  that  the  oxpcudituro  lor  pauperism  has 

decreased  from  8-79  per  cent,  of  the  whole  JState  in  ISSii  to  0  78  per 

cent,  (with  alight  fluotvations)  in  1895.   The  fact  that  tiie  expenses 

per  head  have  not  decreased  in  the  same  proportion — only  from  4'90 

marks  to  4*71  marks — ^finds  its  explanation  in  the  Munidpal  Beport» 

in  the  fact  that  the  relief  to  each  individual  has  been  increased  "  since 

the  Insurance  Legislation  has  raised  the  general  standard  of  living 

amongst  labourers."    Under  the  old  systt m  of  relief  the  decrease 

woidd  have  fallen  to  4"15  marks  in  lS'J->,  and  in  that  eu.'^e  a  saving 

of  0  7 'J  marks  per  head  and  jxt  year,  would  have  been  the  residt  of 

the  social  legislation.''    But  what  friend  of  the  working  man  would 

not  hail  this  pnnnising  omen  of  a  higher  standard  of  living  amongst 

laboumsP 

The  present  effect  of  tiie  insnranoe  legislatioa  upon  pauperism  marks 
only  the  first  step  m  this  direction.  More  and  more  a  system  of  co- 
operation is  cultivated,  not  only  between  the  various  branches  of  insur- 
ance, but  alsf)  between  these  institutions  and  the  municipalities.  Tlie 
interval  between  the  discontinuauee  of  the  sick  benefit  and  tlie  com- 
mencement of  the  invalid  pension  has  proved  in  numerous  cases  a  serious  | 
drawback,  and  the  municipality  has  considered  it  their  duty  to  build 
»  connecting  bridge  between.  In  most  cases  it  will  not  even  involve 
any  expense  to  them.  They  bring  the  coses  to  tiie  notice  of  the 
Managen  of  tiie  Livalid  Funds,  who  are  allowed  to  act  before  their 
time,  if  by  such  action  a  possible  permanent  disablement  might  be 
prevented ;  and  by  a  broad-minded  and  common-sense  co-operation 
of  all  factors,  the  system  of  avoiding  pauperism  and  permanent  dis- 
ablement is  growing  to  a  remarkable  extent.  It  is  not  often  that  tho 
advantage  of  such  preventive  action  can  be  proved  by  figures,  and  it 

(1)  r,-r,rariin};7s-Jifnch(  drr  StiuU  Ckmrl^tmAutft  18S4-5, 

(2)  SotUUe  Praxis,  1896.   No.  11. 
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might  ibeieford  be  justifiable  to  prodnoe  an  example  offered  the 
Bzewera'  Aooident  Fund.*  The  number  oi  aceidents  in  Berlin  showa 
an  increaae  hem  660  in  1892  to  1,182  in  1895,  while  the  number  of 

benefits  has  gone  down  from  99  in  1802  to  40  in  1895.  The  credit 
of  this  n»sult  is  given  to  the  Aecideut  Ambulaiioes,  which,  npjirt  from 
existing  institutions  and  hospitals,  were  established  by  the  Brewers' 
Accident  Fund  in  the  various  centres  of  their  activity.  They  are 
provided  to  perfection  with  all  necessary  instrunieuts  and  utensils, 
^^or  all  kinds  of  nccidente  &miliar  to  tiie  brewers'  trade,  and  they  oro 
maintained  eoldy  by  the  Brewera*  Aoddent  Fund.  But  the  Report 
points  out  that  the  costs  are  m<»e  than  outweighed  bj  the  quiok  pro- 
cess ol  cure,  which  is  followed  by  a  saving  of  benefits  to  the  capitalised 
Talae  of  400,000  marks  a  year,  an  explanation  of  a  most  satisfactory 
and  instructive  character.  Two  other  factors,  which  were  affect e<l  by  the 
insurance;  legislation  to  a  large  extent,  are  the  nicdicul  profession  and  the 
hospitals.  Whilst  the  former  is  steering  more  and  more  into  the  channel 
of  dependency  on  the  insurance  institutions,  the  effect  of  these  institu- 
tions, and  more  especially  of  the  Sick  Funds  and  the  Accident  Insurance 
on  the  hoqatals,  is  of  a  reallj  striking  nature.  Nobody  who  studied 
German  hospitals  some  tune  ago  is  up  to  date  with  his  knowledge  at  the 
present  time.  The  hospitals  in  Germany  are  not  "supported  by 
▼oluntsry  contributions,"  nor  by  other  funds,  but  are  maintained  bythe 
municipalities.  Tlie  Sick  Funds  pay  a  certain  amoimt  per  day  for  every 
patient,  and,  availing  themselves  of  the  power  thus  attaine<l,  they 
induce  improvenicnts  in  various  dire(  tions.  To  give  one  example  : 
in  1893,  all  Sick  Funds  in  Berlin,  embracing  seveml  hundred  thousand 
members,  took  united  action  agabst  a  hospital,  mth  the  result  that 
the  neoesMiy  improvements  were  introduced.  Hospitals  of  a  high 
standard  have  been  established  by  the  Aooident  Funds,  provided  with 
medical  attendants  of  noted  ability,  and  apparatus  and  other  auxiliaries 
of  the  latest  invention.  Convalescent  homes,  homes  for  consumptives 
and  others,  are  maintained  throughout  the  country  by  tlii>  co-opera- 
tion of  tlic  three  iiisuruTtce  institutions,  and  altogether  the  character 
and  sciile  of  ]ios[»ital  nursing  in  Germany  have  undergone  a  treiuen- 
dous  change  and  improvement.  That  such  improvement  is  by  no 
means  an  outoome  odE  philanthropic  intentions,  but,  under  eodsting 
ciroumstsnees,  is  rather  a  weU-paying  business,  is  best  ahown  through 
the  above  example  of  the  Brewiars*  Aoddent  F^md. 

But  the  effect  of  the  insurance  legislation  is  to  be  found  even 
in  spheres  where  it  would  be  least  likely  to  be  sought  for.  The 
reports  of  those  prirafe  insurance  companies  in  Germany,  which  have 
taken  up  popular  life  insuraiu  e.  show—  far  from  being  unfavourably 
aftected  by  the  compulsory  insurance — a  growing  increase  of  this 

(1)  JmkrmitrkM  itr  Bnturti  mud  Mduni  Stnfft  Otmrnnt^t^fl^  1893. 
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olasB  of  btuinesB.*  Another  strikiDg  instonoe  is  givon  by  a  municipal 
pawDBhop  (Mannheim),  which  draws  attention  to  tlie  fact  that  Binr-o 
the  insuranoo  legislation  came  into  forro  business  has  been  eonstimtly 
deeliuitig.  Tliis  has  taken  place  to  audi  iin  extent  that  the  establish- 
ment cannot  longtT  maintain  itself  as  hitherto.^  Surely  thes*'  (wo 
examples  give  a  gratifying  proof  of  the  eeonomie,  moral,  and  educa- 
tional inflnenoe  of  the  new  aooial  legidation. 

No  one  can  deny  that  there  is  aomething  grand  in  its  dmraoter  and 
effect  No  doubt  it  leBvee  zoom  lor  improvement,  bnt  tide  is  safe  to 
oome  at  no  distant  period.  Great  reforms  are  in  prospect  already, 
suoh  as  a  lower  age  for  Old  Age  Pensions,  the  inclusion  of  domestio 
ser\'ants  ami  home-workers  in  the  sick  insurance,  tlif  extension  of  the 
whole  iusuruucc  scht-mo  to  workors  with  higluT  wages  tliau  "J, 000 
marks  per  year,  the  xuiion  of  the  three  braiu  hes.  thf  siniplifK  ution  of 
methods,  &c.  Statistics  showing  the  causes  of  disablement  of  all  dis- 
abled workevs  who  draw  a  pension  are  prepaxed  the  Imperial 
Insuranoe  Office^  and  no  doubt  many  improTements  in  the  pivsent 
condition  of  labour  in  (Germany  will  result  therefrom. 

The  Xnsurance  Legislation  has  proved  a  boon  to  the  German 
population,  which  now  regards  this  code  as  one  of  their  most  precious 
possessions.  Tt  might  Ik*  useful  to  remenilK^r  that  this  was  not  the 
case  at  th<»  outset,  but  that  opposition  and  ])rejudice  ha<l  U>  be  over- 
come, even  amongst  the  working  classes.  Experience  has  converted 
them. 

Hbmsibttb  Jastrow. 

(1)  /xititti,/  „i><i  Forturftnlir  tin-  DrnttektH  £«lflui«Fi/ffiUrw^  AtuMUit  im  Jtint  1894. 

(2)  &.zinlr  Praxia,  1896.    No.  46. 
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'*  To  liMr  aome  people  talk,  tliey  would  idmoat  snpptwe  fliat  afUetics  were  a 
kind  of  jpnuitb  growth  upon  modern  ednoational  institutiona.  He  did  not  take 

that  view,  and  he  never  had  taken  that  view  ^\'Tlile  jtatience,  rtobrietv, 

courage,  temper,  discipline,  subordination,  were  virtueH  necessary  for  the 

No  doubt  a  University  existetl  largely  to  foster  that  disintcrosted  love  of  know- 
ledge which  was  one  of  tho  highest  of  all  gift^i,  and  to  give  tliat  ])rofeB8ional 
training  which  was  an  absolute  necessity  in.  any  modem  civilised  community. 
Bathe  did  not  l&ink  the  dutiee  of  a  modem  University  ended  there.  A  Uni- 
versity gave  a  man  all  through  his  life  tho  seiiso  that  hn  bolonped  to  a  groat 
community  m  which  ho  spent  his  youth,  wliich,  indeod  he  had  left,  but  to  which 
ho  still  belonged.  •  •  •  .  That  feeling  might  be  fostered — ^waa  fostered,  no 
doubt— by  a  otmunnnity  of  education,  by  attondin-;  tht>  »<ame  leotons,  by 
passing  tho  same  examination?,  but  no  influonco  fohtored  it  more  purely  and 
more  e^ectually  than  that  feeling  of  common  life  which  the  modem  athletic 
sports,  as  they  had  been  dereloped  in  modem  places  of  learning,  gave  to  all 
those  who  took  an  interest  in  sttdi  matten,  wbettier  as  performers  or  ae  qpeo- 

tators." — Jialfuur,  at  Edinhnrffh. 

**  Aspiring  young  Englibhmon  bhould  think  a  little  less  of  athletics,  and  more 
«f  aoqniring  knowledge  aooh  as  woold  make  tiiem  diwtingnished  dtuens.*' — 
JTr.  if.  AT.  Aan%,  t»  XomisA. 

Tiih  eonliicting,  if  net  ocmtradictory,  counsols  given  bj  two  mon  who 
liave  fluooeeded  in  life  are  placed  at  the  head  of  thii  axtiflie  hecanee 
tiiey  will,  perhapfly  serve  to  draw  attrition  to  the  riew  it  puto  fonroid. 
.It  is  not  a  novelty,  oefy  a  diieexded  idea  which  now  eeenu  due  for 
xevival— a  protest  against  the  pleasant  cant  involved  in  tho  plirase  tncns 
Sana  in  corpore  ftaun.  We  need  not  inquire  whetlier  Mr.  Balfour  would 
have  published  his  Defnirc  of  Philosopliir  Ihiiht  at  tho  ago  of  tliirty- 
one,  and  led  the  House  of  Commons  in  his  forty-fourth  3'ear,  if  he 
had  made  a  play-time  of  his  youth,  or  wliother  Mr.  Stanley  does  not 
owe  port  of  his  African  honours  to  a  frame  inured  to  privation  and 
endnxanoe.  But  politics  and  e^<ning  are  fancy  trades,  and  offer 
no  oriterion  icft  the  hnmdnnn  oaUings  hj  which  most  of  ns  haTe  to 
thrive,  starve,  or  scrape  np  a  hare  euhsistence.  Still,  the  divergence 
in  tlio  two  texts  is  not  without  significance.  Each  preacher  qw^e  of 
life  OS  he  has  found  it.  Mr.  Balfour  had  his  career  made  smooth 
from  the  start :  ho  might  turn  out,  according  as  he  used  or  wasted  his 
chancos,  oithor  a  brilliant  success  or  a  graceful  failure,  but  lie  c<:nild 
not  come  ab.soIutel\'  to  grief.  Mr.  Stanley,  on  the  otlier  hand,  had 
to  push  and  drag  himself  into  notice,  or  eat  his  heart  out  in  the 
ohsoniiigr  that  is  so  galling  to  a  man  conscious  of  great  gifts  qwiling 
for  want  of  opportmiify.  The  one  had  no  obstacle  to  overcome  save 
an  ingratiating  diffidence :  the  other  had  to  foioe  his  way,  tiijcoogh 
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poverty  and  ignovanoe,  either  to  ftoknowledged  triimiph  or  aolitaij 

chagrin.  The  one  perhaps  ooidd  afford  to  loiter  on  the  road,  trifle 
■with  the  amenities  of  a  full  life,  and  develop  every  side  of  a  venatfle 
nature  :  the  other  had  to  be  pressing  forward  all  the  time.  For  yonng 
mm  Bitimtod  ns  Mr.  Balfoiir  was  the  precepts  he  delivered  at  Edin- 
burgh may,  porliaps,  ho  as  sound  as  they  certainly  are  attractive. 
Those  whose  position  more  nearly  resembles  Mr.  Stanley's  will  find 
hima  moretnutivorthy  guide— even  if  they  etait  with  greater  advan- 
tages in  point  ol  Inrtii  and  ednoation.  Li  any  walk  of  life  they  may 
enter  they  will  meet  fhoosands  of  riTala  equally  well  eqnqiped, 
and,  though  the  Art  of  Getting  On  does  not  contain  the  Whole  Doty 
of  Man,  it  is  a  chapter  which  has  to  be  studied. 

Forty,  oven  thirty,  years  ago  tlio  young  man  who  had  pnpsod 
throutrh  his  Public  School  with  a  tolerable  record  was  i-easonablv  sure 
of  a  decent  berth  if  he  went  into  commeree,  or  after  taking  a  fair  degree 
at  Uie  University  would  probably  find  a  modest  opening  in  one  of  the 
profesnons.  There  was  a  steady  market  for  his  xeapeotaUe  attain- 
ments. The  nnmber  of  musoolar  young  Christians  tamed  out  on  tiie 
world  every  year  £rani  the  Ftiblio  Bcihoob  was  strieUy  limited— a  lew 
hundreds  per  annum.  Now  there  are  many  thousands  of  tJiem.  TI19 
beginning  of  the  glut  is  due  to  Dr.  Arnold,  whose  famous  work  at 
Rugby  was  quickly  imitated  by  a  score  of  organizing  head-masters, 
who  cither  transformed  the  languishing  Grammar  Schools  of  country 
towns  into  great  establishments  with  several  hundred  pupils  apiece, 
or  invested  proprietary  enterprises  with  a  corporate  and  quaai-publio 
cbaxacter.  This  prooess  has  been  eanied  on  hy  another  genemtton 
of  teaohen,  and  at  the  piesent  time  it  woold  be  diffioolt  to  point  to 
an  English  oounty  whidh  does  not  possess  balf-a-doaen  institataone 
where  the  instruction  and  general  training  are  substantially  identical 
with  those  administered  at  "  Our  C<^eges  of  Eton  and  Winohester," 
as  mentioned  in  the  Prayer  Book. 

Before  Dr.  Arnold's  day,  and  for  some  time  afterwards,  these  privi- 
leges had  been  almost  restricted  to  the  sons  of  parents  who  belonged 
by  birth  to  the  upper  or  upper  middle  dass,  or  had  struggled  up  to 
that  rank.  Now  tiie  middle  dass  leosivea  a  PuUio  Sohotd  education, 
and  we  have  a  generaticm  of  yoimg  gentlemen  oat  of  all  nomerioal 
proportion  to  tiie  general  increase  of  our  population.  Grown  and 
growing  up,  we  see  them  everywhere :  bright-eyed,  dean-limbed, 
high-minded,  ready  for  anything,  and  fit  for  notliing — unemployed 
or  wearing  out  their  l>est  years  in  third-rate  sit^iations.  Walk 
along  Cheapside,  and  every  thinl  young  fellow  you  meet  in  a  silk  hat 
you  may  recognise  as  bred  upon  the  Arnold  tradition — trained,  as 
part  of  his  nature,  to  tdl  the  troth  and  keep  bis  nails  dean.  Ez- 
eeUent  habits,  both  of  them ;  bat  not  oMcntisls  of  niooees  in  flie 
City  of  London.  If  yon  see  one  of  tiiem  swinging  alongwith  his 
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mmoular  stride,  his  fresh  uuwrinkled  face,  aud  his  spotless  high 
oolkr,  you  know  hi  is  only  oheeffM  beoauM  he  lusbeeii  moat  oot 
on  an  errand,  and  foigete  for  tiie  moment  that  he  is  fhe  drodge 
d  tome  puffy  InMlit^  has  to  oaU  him  £Kr,  and  perhaps  answer  his 

bell — an  estimable  and  not  unkindly  person,  perhaps,  nor  without  a 
certain  weakness  for  the  manly  young  clerk  who  is  ao  little  use  in  the 
office,  and  dMpises  him,  he  fools,  because  he  never  took  a  oo\d  l»ath 
in  his  life,  and  does  not  know  which  way  to  sit  in  a  boat  or  which 
side  to  mount  a  horse. 

The  time  was,  it  has  been  said,  when  a  demand  existed  for  the  Publio 
Sdhool  type.  It  had  its  Tdne  in  the  Oity  when  it  was  less  cimmiosu 
There  were  some  houses  which  liked  to  haye  a  show  parfcner  or  a  per- 
sonaUB  TCpresentative-'he  inspired  their  more  iiutidious  dients  with 
eonfidonco.  But  that  day  has  gone  hy,  or  all  hut  gone,  and  a  salary 
now  is  nioely  adjusted  to  the  senrice  a  man  can  render  Ids  firm  and  the 
business  he  can  introduce.  The  ordinary  merchant  is  no  lonp:er  im- 
pressed with  nn  athletic  rcronl.  He  docs  not  ask  whether  the  candi- 
date for  a  stool  in  his  office  is  the  same  redoubtable  youngster,  with 
the  left-hand  twist  from  the  o£F,  who  took  five  wickets  at  Lord's  last 
■ommer,  kicked  the  odd  goal  lor  the  OU  If  uggletonians  in  the 
final  round  lor  the  Ckup,  or  electrified  the  UniTernty  ol  Ozlord  by 
stroiking  the  fikimmezy  Torpid  head  of  the  Biver.  Now  and  again,  it. 
is  true,  real  eminence  in  games  may  come  in  usefully.  There  is  a. 
genuine  camaraderie  amongst  athletes.  Old-fashioned  investors  may 
still  be  found  who  like  panng  their  commissions  to  a  broker  whose 
name  has  been  lionourcd  in  T/if  Fiihl;  hero  and  there,  i>erhftp8,  a 
solicitor  is  so  saturated  with  the  traditions  ot  his  boyhood  that  he  will 
carry  a  brief  to  the  chambers  of  a  distinguished  cricketer  in  Lincoln's 
Inn,  just  lor  the  pleosmre  of  making  his  aoquaintanoe  and  diowiug 
him  off  afterwards  at  a  dinner  party  of  jolly  old  buffers  like  himself. 
But  tiie  normal  dispenser  (rf  leg^  patronage  entertains  a  prejudice  in 
IsTOur  of  counsel  who  have  found  time  -to  pick  up  a  little  law ;  and 
the  average  Bull,  Bear,  or  Stag  fights  shy  of  the  high-class  firm  who^ 
stand  out  for  the  regulation  percent.  11c  goes  to  that  business- 
like Mr.  Jacobs,  wlio  will  accept  ^K,  and  deserts  liim  in  turn  when 
he  hears  of  a  still  more  enterprising  Mr.  Levy,  just  set  up,  who 
will  take  The  prestige  of  the  Tom  Brown  type  has  passed  away,, 
now  that  so  much  of  the  most  important  business  has  oome  under  de- 
control of  foreign  or  half-foreign  magnates,  who  neither  admire  nor 
imderstand  what  is  an  essentially,  one  might  add  an  aggreBrively,. 
British  product. 

It  is  easy  to  quote  numerous  instances  of  individuals  like  Tx)rd8 
Justices  Smith  and  ndtty.  Sir  Richard  AVebstcr  and  Sir  KolxTt  Keid. 
who  have  combined  physical  ])row('Ss  in  their  young  days  with  strik- 
ing success  at  the  Bar.    One  may  cite  certain  strenuous  iauiiiics,  such 
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as  {he  MwpOt  Woidswoctiia,  and  Ljtteltons,  in  which  tliis  doable 
stream  of  enor^y  desoends  as  a  sort  of  birthright.   And  there  are 

junior  examples  of  the  same  fortunate  type — but  not  many.  The 
eonipotition  for  eminence,  the  Btnigglo  for  a  bare  liveliliood,  has 
Inn  onie  too  oxaotiug  and  exhausting,  even  in  professions  -Nvhich,  like 
tlie  Church  and  tlie  Law,  impose  least  strain  on  their  younger  mem- 
Iwrs.  From  a  fairly  wide  acquaintanoe  among  oontemponiziM-— men 
between  tiiirly  and  forty  years  of  age — ^who  have  xe^wHreiy  sno- 
ceeded  or  iaOed  inmaldng  their  mark,  the  writer  is  inclined  to  regard 
tiie  disappointed  ones  as  almost,  though  not  quite,  identical  with  those 
who  gave  the  best  of  their  young  time  to  athletiosi  and  treated  lessons 
and  loctiures  as  *'  a  kind  of  parasitic  growth  upon  modem  educational 
institutions."  Among  the  few  liaiiin-  exceptions  to  that  classification 
there  is  not  one  wlio,  on  takin^^  to  work,  did  not  give  up  play.  A 
few  there  ha.\o  been  who  attempted  to  maintain  the  double  part ;  but 
ihom  who  did  not  abandon  the  idea  at  ones  etOxst  learned  wisdom  In 
-time,  or  broke  down  in  their  heslth. 

But  if  a  lad  has  done  his  Icseoni"  if  an  nndeigiadnate  attends 
liiB  lectures  and  "  reads  his  books,"  how  can  lie  spend  liis  spare  time 
more  healtliily  than  in  some  out-door  sport  ?    Well,  the  answer  is 
simple  enough,    lie  will  leave  his  School  or  College  knowing  just  the 
same  thinprs  as  all  his  fellows — a  little  more  than  most  of  them  or,  as 
the  ease  may  be,  a  little  less.    It  does  not  make  much  dilferenee.  He 
will  only  be  but  one  more  reproduction  of  a  normal  pattern — a  pattern 
which  has  largely  gone  oat  of  vse.  The  regnlatifln  oonionfaim— perhaps 
as  good  as  any  inelastic  system— includes  a  certain  number  of  snbjecti 
^classics,  English  and  mathematics,  with  a  smattering  of  modem  lan- 
guages and  science,  mixed  aooording  to  taste  and  capacity)  which, 
{or  all  practical  piurpoees,  are  common  property.    There  is  not  one  of 
theee  attainments  which  fetches  a  price  in  the  open  market  if  it  be 
only  of  average  quality.     There  is  not  one  which  d(jes  not  oom- 
luand  a  purchaser,  of  some  or  other  kind,  if  it  is  any  ^^•ay  out  of  the 
common.    The  young  man  who  can  do  some  particular  thing  better 
than  anybody  dee  in  his  own  oiroile  of  competitors  need  never  go 
begging  for  a  patron.  But  you  cannot  get  a  quotation  for  all-round 
average  merit   Lamoat  it  as  we  may,  we  must  acknowledge  the  fact 
that  the  future  is  for  one-sided  men,  those  who  hare  made  the  most 
;)f  their  special  gift  or,  if  they  are  endowed  with  several,  have  ruth- 
lessly wncentrated  themselves  upon  one.    Now,  it  is  just  tliis  par- 
ticularisation,  this  possibly  lop-8ide<l  develoi)nient,  which  is  checked 
if  the  leaiiiiug  years  are  si>ent,  and  the  after  life  is  moulded,  on  the 
old-fashioned  training — the  almost  equal  division  between  mental 
and  bodily  education.   Ite  demands  on  the  time  and  energy  <tf  those 
who  undergo  it  are  so  «^"^"g  that  no  chance  is  left  for  a  man  to 
differentiate  himself  fnmi  his  likes.  He  has  no  reason  to  show 
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vrhy  he  ahould  be  choBMi  in  preferanoe  to  any  bod}  ebe  who  is  nmilarlj 
fnniiahed  innde  end  outside.  It  is  the  experience  of  most  men  who 
have  WOTked  their  way  upwards  without  special  interest  or  excep- 
tioiial  opportunities  that  the  long-awaited  ohanoe  of  distinotion  has 

come  tlirouph  an  almost  casual  aptitude  for  some  position,  for  some 
undertaking,  a  little  out  of  the  ordinary  run.  And  it  is  ]>ainfully 
oommon  to  lirar  one  of  oiu"  nieritorious  failures  lamenting  that  h<>  has 
lost  "  such  a  capital  opening  "  just  because  he  did  not  know,  or  had 
forgotten,  some  "  potty  little  thing  "  that  nobody  could  ever  ham 
thought  would  be  of  any  use.  It  is  tiie  sinty  fragment  of  botany, 
perhaps,  or  chemistiy,  the  sudden  flash  ot  a  geognqthicsl  or  legal 
leminiBoenoe,  whioh  makes  a  man  valoalde  in  an  emergency;  which 
suggests  a  lucTativa  enterpzise  or  gives  him  the  advantage  in  a 
teclmical  controversy  over  nn  opponent  who  knows  everythinj}^  else  as 
well  as  he  does — except  the  one  little  thing  that  happens  to  matter. 
Tliis  is  tlie  sort  of  "luck"  that  does  not  occur  to  the  man  who  has 
learned  just  what  other  men  know,  even  if  he  has  learned  it  a  triile 
better  than  most  of  them.  Li  the  strenuous  haokneyed  oooupaticnis  of 
a  liberal  Education  there  is  little  opportunity  for  picking  up  the  ejctsa 
bits  of  knowledge  whioh  may  lead  to  fsme  or  fortune.  The  routine 
games  and  qiorts  are  at  least  as  absorbing  as  the  routine  tasks ;  the 
ordinaiy  young  man  has  no  time  to  think,  no  time  to  observe.  He 
is  hurried  from  work  to  play,  from  play  back  to  work.  The  system, 
it  slionld  l>e  explaine*!,  liu.s  not  grown  up  accidentally.  It  is  pursued 
of  set  jiurpo.se — it  keeps  tlie  boys  out  of  mischief.  It  uctis  as  a  sort  of 
auto-motor  sanction  of  morality.  Nor  can  its  efficacy  or  the  importance 
of  its  rosolts  be  sailed  into  questioii.  But  we  must  count  the  cost 

God  never  wastes  his  candle-ends,"  Mr.  Bpurgeon  ssid,  or  is 
reported  to  have  said.  Whatever  he  meant  by  that  andaoums 
metaphor,  it  may  be  applied  to  the  present  argument— that  modem 
fortunes  are  made  out  of  bye-products,  and  made  by  those  who 
have  the  eye  to  discover  them,  by  the  men  who  either  were  never 
cmmpcfl  by  roiitint*  or  have  bniken  loose  from  the  restraint.  The 
virtues  whieli  'Sir.  lialfoiir  jmiises  us  the  k  suits  of  exeellenee  in 
physical  pursuits  (patience,  sobriety,  courage,  temper,  discipline, 
subordination)  make  an  imposing  list  lor  the  mcrsl  expert,  though 
<me  might  remsrk  that  they  are  all  Tety  much  of  the  seme  type. 
But  if  cricket  and  footbsll  really  have  such  results  on  tiie  ohsiacter, 
then  they  have  a  good  deal  to  answer  for.  They  are  all  virtues 
which  have  their  corresponding  faults — faults  that  are  obviously 
hostile  to  alertness  of  mind  and  personal  initiative.  Tlie  rpinlities 
held  up  for  our  admiration  in  the  Perfect  Atlilete  are  such  as  would 
rather  console  a  good  man  in  adversit}'  than  help  an  ambitious  one 
to  make  a  start  for  success.  There  is  no  need,  however,  to  press  tliat 
point  The  worst  drawback  is  that  athletics  consume  the  whole  leisure 
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of  their  Yotaij^  and  prevent  him  from  ever  "  being  by  hinuelf,"  makmg 
the  acquaintance  of  his  own  mind,  and  discorering  that  lie  ia,  per- 
chanw,  endowed  with  powers,  or  haunted  by  aspiratione,  which  are  not 
exactly  the  same  as  those  of  all  tlio  other  good  follows  with  whom  he 
is  li\ing  in  a  daily  whirl  of  unretleding  activity.  Every  nigiit  ho  goes 
to  bed  ready  for  the  vacuous  wholesome  sleep  that  will  not  bo  broken 
until  it  is  tbne  to  begin  another  ronnd  of  task  irozk  and  regulation 
plaj.  It  10  eheetfully  gone  through  because  it  is  pleasant  in  itssU^ 
beoanse  he  is  trained  to  all  the  vixtnes  Mx.  BaUoiir  muimeiatee,  and 
because  it  is  "  just  the  same  as  the  other  fellows  are  doing/^  Tbne 
is  no  disturbing  or  inspiring  sense  of  a  Something  Wanting,  no 
feeUng  about  for  a  Self  that  has  got  itself  lost  in  the  hrmi  and  bustle 
of  a  eorjwrate  existence.  The  aim  is  rather  to  eonfonn  to  tlie 
recognised  standard,  to  live  up  to  the  highest  mark  of  the  established 
ithoSf  to  win  as  many  prizes  in  the  examinations  and  as  mauy  caps 
•ad  ribbcoB  in  the  playing-fields  as  possible,  to  eiseel  one's  com-* 
panionsy  if  one  can,  but  only  on  their  own  lines.  And  so  the  days 
and  the  months  go  hy-^pemad  c#  iagnikmiur  /  Before  kiswe 
has  been  found  for  thinking,  for  discovering  one's  own  nature, 
the  learning  years  are  lost,  and  it  is  time  to  go  out  in  the  world  and 
make  a  living — only  to  discover  that  the  qualities  which  won  so 
much  respect  in  the  little  society  of  School  and  College  life  have  no 
yalue  outside  it,  and  that  the  work  of  sclf-prepurution  has  to  bo 
begun  again — unless  a  vigorous  youth,  accustomed  to  praise  and  more 
or  less  faflfle  snooess,  is  content  to  drop  into  some  sabocduiate  post 
without  any  reasfmable  prospects  of  promolion.  The  sensible  ones 
soon  realise  the  mtaation,  put  away  ohildiah  things,  and  emanoipate 
themselves  by  degrees  from  the  self-indulgent  tmditions  of  an 
antiquated  system.  The  others,  the  majority — they  are  our  Gentle- 
manly Failures.  They  are  too  proud,  too  honourable  to  become 
mere  pensioners  on  their  familio.**,  so  they  accept  the  first  berth  that 
promises  a  bare  living,  and  endure  it  in  the  hope  that  something 
better  will  turn  up. 

What  their  idea  of  "something  better  "is  may  be  goessed  from 
the  fact  that,  when  the  Colonial  Office  announced  the  other  day  that 
a  handled  Taoanoies  were  to  be  filled  up  in  a  South  African  polios 
force,  twelve  times  as  many  appUcations  were  sent  in — by  yoimg  men 
of  unexceptionable  birth  and  first-class  education,  who  (lo8j)aired,  not 
-ttdthont  reason,  of  getting  anything  in  England  that  would  suit 
them  as  well.  The  pay  is  trifling,  the  position  is  notliing,  but  the 
work  is  mainly  in  the  oiton  air,  and  the  qualities  required  are  just  those 
developed  by  athletic  sports — temper,  patience,  courage,  sobriety, 
discipline,  &c.,  &o.  What,  however,  must  be  the  feelings  of  the 
father  of  a  saocessful  candidate,  when  he  reflects  that  he  has  spent  at 
least  a  couple  of  thousand  pounds  on  his  son's  education  only  to  make 
•  policeman  of  him  ?  More  than  once  the  War  Office  has  declined  to 
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enrol  a  regiment  of  Gentlemon  Cadets.  TIhtc  are  certain  obvians, 
though  uot  perhapa  insuperable,  objections  to  such  a  course.  But 
thBre  -would  lie  no  illffioiilty  in  enlistiug  the  vaesx*  In  ihxee  momtiui 
it  mnild  be  wsy  to  nuae»  not  one  or  two,  but  twenty  or  thirty,  eaoh 
segimenta,  wbioh  would  make  the  baoB  of  suoh  an  Army  Cknrpe  aathe 
world  has  uever  seen,  iribtether  for  hard  fighting  or  the  patient 
endurance  of  hardships — men  who  would  take  to  dieoipUne  as  kindly 
as  to  cricket,  and  to  whom  tlio  honour  of  the  regiment  would  be  as 
dear  as  was  tlie  (Tedit  of  their  school — as  chivalrous  a  company  as 
ever  was  sent  to  be  food  for  cannons.  But  what  a  waste  of  educated 
manhood ! 

Even  in  the  field  the  manly  physical  qualities  developed 
atUetio  games  and  eports  are  of  little  nee.   The  tnopen  who  rode 
into  the  Tnuuvaal  with  Dr.  Jameson  and  Sir  John  WiUonghhy 

were  as  pretlgr  a  set  of  men  as  any  officer  oould  wish  to  command. 
Nor  is  there  any  doubt  that  if  they  had  been  decently  led  they 
would  have  achieved  their  immediate  object.  It  is  perhaps  as  well 
that  they  failed.  But  the  fault  did  not  lie  with  the  rank-and-file,  or 
even  with  the  junior  officers.  The  ignominious  affair  at  Krugersdorp 
was  no  disgrace  to  Eugliah  pluck  or  endurance,  hut  simply  one  more 
proof  that  modem  waadsxe  Is  a  game  which  shcrald  only  be  played  by 
those  who  have  studied  the  rules,  that  you  might  as  well  try  to  give 
a  violin  xedtal  by  the  light  of  nature  as  to  invade  a  hostile  terntoiy 
without  some  rudimentary  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  strategy 
and  tactics.  Hunting,  no  doubt,  has  helped  to  the  making  of  bril- 
liant leaders  of  cavalry.  But  they  are  not  sportsmen  of  the  "  cut-nio- 
down  cajitain  "  class.  It  is  not  hard  riding  and  bold  jumping  that 
train  a  man  for  the  greater  game  of  war ;  but  that  eye  for  the 
country  " — so  rare  in  the  hunting  field — ^whioh  enables  him  to  guess 
what  tiie  enemy  is  doing  on  the  other  side  of  a  hill." 

It  is  the  same  in  every  walk  of  liEs.  Li  the  Axmy,  offioen  who  go 
through  their  drills  and  garrison  duties  with  just  the  indiqMOsaUe 
amount  of  efficiency,  and  then  hurry  oft  to  their  polo  matches  and 
ateeplo-chases ;  colonists  who  have  walked  a  Highland  gillie  off  his 
legs,  or  ridden  in  the  first  flight  in  tlie  shines,  but  have  no  idea 
how  to  mend  their  boots  or  shoe  their  horses ;  barristers  who  take 
up  a  patent  case  without  even  a  smattering  of  chemistry  or  me- 
ehanios;  actors  with  a  pretty  turn  for  sentimental  elocution  wiio 
cannot  hold  a  foil  or  send  their  vmoss  to  the  dress-drole ;  dergymen 
who  get  a  sore-lliroat  after  three  serviees  <m  a  Sunday,  or  find  tiisin- 
selves  OOTnercd  by  the  local  shoemaker  on  a  point  of  Christian  evidence; 
young  men  in  the  City  fit  for  nothing  but  adding  up  rows  of  figures 
and  running  messages  about  the  streets ;  journalists  who  -want  to 
■\vnto  lejiding  articles  without  understaudiiiu'  tli"  rules  of  the  House 
of  Commons — these  are  but  a  few  examples  of  the  Gentlemanly 
Failures  whom  we  meet  at  every  turn. 
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The  question  would  not  be  so  serious  if  young  men  were  left  to 
themselTes.  They  might  be  trusted,  those  who  have  sense,  to  find  out 
their  mistake  in  time,  and  to  keq>  imder  oontxol  the  physical  energy 
which,  in  tiie  sophisticated  oonditions  of  modem  civiliaaticm,  is  ahnost 
as  dangerous  to  success  in  life  as  sheer  mental  indolence.  But  tli<  y  ;ire 
positiyely  encouraged  in  their  pleasures  by  leaders  o£  pnblio  opinion. 
At  every  npademiml  function  it  has  beeonie  n  platfomi  eommon-placo 
for  the  distiupuished  j  frson  who  makes  the  speech  of  tlie  day  to  snub 
the  suetessfid  candidates  and  inform  them  that  tJn-re  is  sonietliing 
higher  than  mere  proficiency  in  their  btudies.  So,  no  doubt,  there  is ; 
Init  it  does  not  lie  in  the  pursoits  of  the  livalB  whom  they  haTobeaton 
in  the  dass-room.  It  is  not  the  purpose  <^  the  writer  to  depreciate  out- 
door sports  or  any  other  fonn  of  amusement.  It  is  well  for  ereiybody 
to  take  as  much  enjoyment  as  he  can  afford  to  jmy  for — whelhiW  in 
money  or  in  time.  But  the  taste  is  natural,  almost  universal  amonj^st 
Englishmen,  and  does  not  require  artificial  cultivation.^  TMiat  is  the 
goml  of  oMo  class  of  advisors  warning  us  that  our  commercial  supre- 
macy is  slipping  away  from  us,  that  we  must  fight  our  hardest  to 
retain  the  neutral  markets  of  the  world,  that  wo  are  being  gradually 
supplanted  1^  more  enterpndng  and  self-adapting  rivals,  it  another 
sect  of  preachers  go  about  expounding  a  more  agreeable  gospel,  and 
insist  <m  the  merit  of  getting  tiJl  the  hm  we  can  out  of  life  ?  The 
national  need  is  all  for  longer  hours  and  closer  application,  while  the 
popxdarcryis  for  short  hours,  more  holidays,  and  plenty  of  nxreation. 
In  many  parts  of  the  country,  in  occupations  that  permit  the  artisan 
do  to  his  work  in  his  own  time,  wry  little  is  done  between  Friday 
night  and  Tues<lay  morning.  The  middle  class  have  not  yet  risen 
to  that  apolaustie  ideal — they  cannot  afford  to  take  a  solid  slice 
from  the  week.  That  is  resored  for  the  **  worker."  But  they  are 
progressing  in  Hiat  direction — on  their  bicycles. 

^e  worst  of  the  tendency  which  is  so  unfortunately  fostered  by 
many  public  men  who  wish  to  say  something  pleasant  is  that  it  has 
oome  to  he  generally  accounted  a  merit.   The  man  who  drinks  too 

(1)  Since  Qiia  aitide  was  in  type,  a  yiarl  of  itn  argumaul  hu  been  antiapated  "hj  ICr. 
Biyoe.  He  was  orging  hia  hearers  to  obaerve  and  rL-ason  on  the  facta  of  mercantile  and 
indtutrial  life.  "  The  thoughtH  of  Engliiih  bojn  and  yuung  mon,"  he  naid,  "  were  now 
■o  lar^-ly  absorbed  bj  atliletio  sports.  He  did  not  wiah  to  diHparuge  tboee  iporte,  nor 
undtTvaluf  tbo  physical  training  thoy  frnve.  They  contributed  liiri^cly  not  only  to  the 
health,  but  to  the  lugh  tipirito  and  chcory  da*hiug  w.iyx  of  young  Kngli-nLmen.  But  the 
ineviteble  oooseqnenoe  of  the  c<:iniplete  absorption  of  the  interests  of  young  men  intheta 
amusemi'nt.t  was  that  lli<'y  nr  itber  enlnrjrid  tlicir  minds  by  study  after  leaving  school, 
nor  troubled  themaelves  tu  reflect  upon  and  comprehend  anything  beyond  their  daily 
Vurinew  nmtine.  In  Irndbieas,  u  in  tvwjOmg  due,  Imiiie  and  ftSam  wiU  win  in  th» 

loTi<r  run.  ;iii<l  mir-  youiitr  men  who  tako  life  ca^i]y,  an<l  give  ft]]  their  spare  huiir;*  and 
thoughts  to  football,  or  cricket,  or  cycling — much  aa  we  may  sympathiao  with  these 
exetdaee — will  find  dumadTH  diatenoed  in  Imafaeaa  by  the  painrtaWng,  batdworidng, 
sjBtematio,  tlirif^  Gaman,  wlwae  tbon^ta  an  bant  ataadily  upon  thainain  pmpoae  of 
bis  life." 

\ 
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miHih  vine  or  whisky,  who  consorts  with  fascinating  frailties,  who  bocks 
hones  or  plays  uaids  lor  Mkm  h&ymd  hit  means,  is  well  aware  all 
flie  tame  tiiat  he  is  makiag  a  lool  ci  himself,  and  is  qmie  xeoolTed  to 
puU  himseU  up  hefors  he  goes  too  far.  Gkoenlly  he  is  m  tunSi  He 
gets  a  sharp  warning  before  long;  if  he  does  not  toko  it,  so  much  the 
worse  for  him.  But  it  is  no  great  matter,  since,  in  that  case,  he  belongrs 
to  the  limited  class  who  are  predestined  for  the  crows.  Very  difforont 
is  the  case  of  the  nthletio  triflcr.  IIo  believes  all  the  time  that  he  i» 
doing  the  host  thing  by  himself.  His  appetite,  his  ruddy  complexion, 
and  his  cheery  spirits  make  him  a  pleasant  companion  for  himself  as 
well  as  lor  his  friends.  What  a  shame  it  is,"  they  say,  that  soch 
a  bright^  pleasant  fellow  should  not  get  a  better  ohauiee."  And  thcj 
are  indignant  beoaose  that  "pasty-faced  little  Jones/'  who  cannot 
handle  a  racket  or  say  two  words  to  a  lady  at  dinner,  has  been  pro- 
moted o^  er  his  head.  Mr.  Jones,  no  doubt,  was  a  "  snp"  at  Soliool  and 
a  "  smug"  at  College,  but  now  he  is  giving  the  go-by  to  the  fine  young 
fellows  who  tliought  they  did  him  <piite  iin  honour  if  they  to88e<lhim  a 
careless  nod  when  they  passed  liim  in  the  Quad.  And,  thirty  years 
hence,  it  will  perhaps  be  this  Mr.  Jones,  when  they  have  departed  this 
life,  who  win  head  the  sabsariptaon  to  saTO  Huii  widows  from  destita- 
lion.  For  he  stOl  keeps  a  tender  plaoe  in  his  heart  for  the  bright, 
popular  lads  who  treated  him  almost  as  an  equal  in  the  old  days  when 
he  crept  about  the  corridors  half  ashamed  of  his  own  existence  and, 
in  n  deferential  sort  of  way,  c&iried  off  all  the  prises,  as  if  they  were 
matters  of  no  consequence. 

Perhaps  this  jeremiad  would  not  be  called  for,  tliis  warn- 
ing would  be  unjustified,  if  the  mischief  eudetl  where  it  arises, 
if  tiie  athletic  vogue  were  droiqped  as  soon  as  life  is  begun  in 
earnest.  Oriciket,  football,  running,  and  rowing,  are  distnetions 
whibh,  in  most  oases,  wink  their  own  coxe.  The  ordinary  young 
man  with  his  way  to  make  in  the  world  very  soon  discovers  that  he 
has  neither  time  nor  money  for  playing  three-day  matches.  Foot- 
ball, the  cinder-patli,  and  tlie  liiver,  except  in  a  desultory  way, 
involve  an  amount  of  tmining  and  self-denial,  that  are  not  com- 
patible ^s^th  the  ordinary  duties  and  amusements  of  town  life.  Not 
many  men  carry  them  on  after  their  twenty-fifth  year,  and  if  they 
have  demoted  too  mnoh  of  their  prerioos  cazeerto  such  preoccupations 
the  harm  is  not  yet  inepazaUe.  They  have  given  tiiemselves  a 
had  start  in  Ufs^  but  if  tiiey  have  the  true  athletic  mettle  in  them 
they  may  be  able — imless,  as  sometimes  happens,  their  general  enor^ry 
has  been  impaired  by  premature  strain  rather  tlian  develoj)etl  hy 
normal  exercise — to  recover  the  lost  ground.  And,  in  any  case,  the 
evil  would  not  bo  widely  sprejwl.  To  excel  in  such  sports  is  not  given 
to  many,  and  there  is  no  temptation,  once  the  stimulus  of  School 
or  College  life  is  escaped,  to  go  on  with  pastimes  in  which  one  cuts  an 
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indifferent  figure.  It  is  not  unmixed  bliss  to  field  out  the  best  part 
of  a  daj  for  the  sake  of  ^pending  a  couple  of  anxious  minutes  before 
the  wicket,  or  to  row  one's  heart  into  one's  mouth  to  a  running 
accompaniment  of  critical  objurgations  from  tlie  coach  on  the  towing- 
path.  It  is  the  introduction  of  ensier  pastimes  whicli  is  wasting  so 
mucli  time  that  ought  to  be  spent,  if  not  at  the  desk,  at  least  in 
taking  stock  of  oneself,  in  associating  with  other  minds,  and  brings 
ing  out  oda's  own  latent  powen.  Lawn-tennis,  golf,  cycling — 
theae  are  amnaemenis  wbioh  anybody  oan  leam  with  Tvy  little 
trouble,  and  soon  comes  to  enjoy,  to  look  for  as  a  daily  need.  It  ia 
true  that  real  excellence  in  these  piu^uits  may  be  as  bard  to  attain  as 
in  any  of  the  old-estabhshed  sports,  but  one  may  become  a  passable 
performer,  just  as  one  may  learn  to  sit  a  reasonable  horse,  or  to  bring 
down  a  fairly  confiding  partridge,  without  any  great  call  on  the 
virtues  of  patience,  sobriety,  courage,  &c.,  &c.  "  i'aiiure  is  to  form 
habits,*'  aoid  Mr.  ^tar.  Th^  make  a  man  into  an  automaton,  "viiiKh. 
no  more  ydition  or  initiative  (ban  the  wheel  or  arank  of  a  maohine. 
Hia  day  gets  parcelled  out  mto  aaond  aeotiona,  wbioh  moat  on  no 
aooount  be  brdfean  into.  The  barrister  (or  bia  olerk)  who  has  acquired 
the  oraTing  for  a  spin  on  his  bicycle  every  afternoon  at  five  o'dook  ia 
juatas  much  the  slave  of  habit  as  the  self-indulgent  colleague  whom  he 
despises  for  not  being  able  to  get  on  without  a  bmudy-and-soda  or  a 
glass  of  bitter  at  eleven  o'clock.  One  man  is  playing  havoc  ^\  ith  his 
stomach,  the  other  with  his  future.  He  may  manage  to  "  finish  up  " 
hia  day'a  taak  befove  he  atarta  for  hia  outing,  but  the  vahie  of  woric 
done  under  auch  pseaaun,  it  ia  not  very  great  It  may  paaa  muater, 
but  it  doea  not  gain  oredii  It  ia  juat  tiie  atnff  iumed  out  a  pot- 
boiling,  bread-winning  mechanic  ;  it  lacks  the  ideas  and  intelligence 
of  an  effective  ambition.  There  is  but  one  kind  of  as.sets  with  whidi 
all  men  are  oqually  endowed — every  one  has  twenty-four  homfl  in  his 
day.  If  he  allots  two,  three,  or  four  to  his  racket,  his  clubs,  or  his 
wheel,  he  is  deliberately  choosing  to  run  with  the  weights  against  liim, 
and  must  not  complain  when  he  is  beaten  by  rank  outsiders.  Nor  is  the 
oaae  much  improved  if  be  oonfinea  bia  pleaauxxng  to  bia  week'a  enda.^' 
It  ia  juat  the  leiauze  time  between  Saturday  altemoon  and  Monday 
morning  wbioh  diould  inapive  Hie  ideaa  that  may  xaiae  bun  above  tlw 
oommon  ruck.  Once  again,  it  may  he  well  to  say  that  this  ia  not 
meant  as  a  protest  against  holiday-making,  whether  athletic  or  social, 
but  only  against  the  regidar  habit  of  tearing  about  between  work  and 
play  and  filling  up  every  hour  of  the  day  and  week  vdth  self-imposed 
engagements.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  German  competition, 
but  nobody  who  has  employed  G*  rnian  clerks  would  say  they  were  by 
nature  more  doTer  and  troatworthy  than  young  Euglishmen.  Ths 
reason  why  they  ao  often  get  the  better  poets  in  bouaea  of  buaineaa  ia 
that  they  have  no  other  intereet  than  the  one  th^  live  Ij,  Tfaeur 
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manual  meetrnga,  fbeir  beor-dnokings,  thoir  little  debauohflinM  an 
detached  efoiodes,  foigotten  as  booh  m  they  are  fixiiahed,  not  part  of 
tiidr  Hto^  whereas  the  open-air  amuBements  of  their  Knglwh  col* 
leaguM  ana  my  often  rather  move  than  dimufium  aninnp. 

There  are  many  strong  reasons — none  of  them  <list're<litul)lp — why 
the  worsliip  of  tlio  body,  or  of  bodily  prowess,  should  have  giown  to 
its  present  dimensions.  Tlie  English  aristocracy — whom  ilatthew 
Arnold  playfully  called  Barbariuus — have  always  held  the  first  place 
In  the  world  for  feats  of  strength,  skill,  and  courage ;  and  it  was  bat 
natoxal,  when  the  middle  dais  wan  at  last  admitted  to  a  aimilar 
teaching,  that  they  should  also  enter  into  athletio  emnlation  that  the 
Eton  and  Harrow  match  should  lead  to  a  siniilar  contest  between  Bugby 
and  Marlbomij^  and  this  in  turn  to  an  annual  fixture  between  the 
glorified  grammar  schools  of  Slopington  and  Torpingtoiu  tlio  cricket 
in  the  last  case  being  vorv  often  quite  as  good  as  in  the  two  others. 
Omo  tht'  rivalry  is  started  it  is  not  easily  controlled.  Nor  has  the 
head-master  of  the  humbler  class  of  institution  any  object  in  keeping 
down  tiie  sporting  enthudaam  of  his  pupik  and  junior  eoUeagues.  ; 
It  it  good  lor  the  moral  tone  of  the  aehool,  no  doubt,  ainoe  it  keepa 
the  boys  out  of  inianhief  and  leaves  the  masters  free,  and  acts  as  a 
sort  of  auto-nx  tor  di.scipline.  The  fact  that  a  OOUple  of  Old  Sloping- 
tonians  are  playing  for  Qziocd  is  quite  aa  good  an  advertii<ement  for 
their  School  as  that  three  or  four  members  of  the  sixth  form  have 
won  Open  Scholarships,  and  it  is  mentioned  on  I'rize  Day  with  con- 
siderably more  gusto.  The  Principal,  excellent  man.  is  unable  to 
believe  that  what  is  so  useful  to  himself  can  be  anything  but  advan- 
tageous to  his  old  pupils.  He  aUowa  Mmadf  to  be  patronised  Ij 
those  dignified  young  dunoea  when  they  oome  down  in  their  gloiy 
and  make  their  esteemed  auggeatioos  as  to  tiie  improramant  of  the 
school  cricket.  They  point  out,  perhaps,  that  some  promising  young 
bat  is  having  his  prospects  seriously  impaired  by  being  compelled  to 
waste  time  in  the  laboratory  or  drawng  school  when  he  ought  to  be 
at  the  nets  in  attendance  on  the  I'rofessional.  Even  at  the  University 
the  same  kind  of  thing  goes  on — though  not  in  the  same  degree.  I 
could  name  the  College  and  tlie  year  when  a  formal  remonstrance  was 
made  by  some  of  tiie  leading  undergraduates  to  the  Dean  beoauae  hia 
ooUeaguea  had  Tantnxed  to  "  plough"  a  candidate  lor  matrionlation 
who  waa  quite  certain  to  jflaj  for  the  UniTersity  in  his  first  year. 

Some  of  the  more  fortunate  athletes  who  have  contrived  to  do  just 
enougli  reading,  and  are  blessed  with  sufficient  brains,  to  win  colour- 
able honours  at  the  UniTersity  bave»  no  doubt,  a  career  marked  out  for 

(1)  An  ertrana  taumfHar  of  Hm  aplrit  ma  Am  Tetsna  eriekaler  wIm,  on  btinir 

pret«ented  with  a  Hon  and  heir.  k'.iv<'  directknui  tbat  the  boy's  right  arm  should  be  kept 
stropped  to  his  side.  "  It  would  be  suoh  »  p«ill  for  tho  joangvtor/'  ho  expUinad,  "if 
b*  tuned  rat  m  IM-htM  Iwirkr." 
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fhem.^  They  will  be  wdoomed  back  bb  matters  in  the  old  School  to 
aasisfc  in  the  wuxniBoioaB  nuBoluef  ol  manufacturing  another  generatum 
oi diaappdntments.  Buteven  forthem  tlie  pathisnot  bo  pleaaant  as  it 

was  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago.  The  competition  of  qualified  candi- 
dates for  snoh  TBOsnoies  has  already  reduced  the  salaries  and  the 
chnnoes  of  promotion,  and  the  Church  no  longer  offers  an  opening. 
The  increased  sorioiigiioss  which  has  been  itif r*)<lnced  into  that  pro- 
fession by  the  steady  development  of  the  liigh  <  hureh  movement  has 
relegated  the  duty  of  playing  ciicket  and  football  with  the  young 
pariflihiaiMxs  to  tiie  wotIu  of  sapererogation — desirable  but  not 
eaaential  qualifications  for  a  cure  of  souls. 

It  is  not  to  be  hoped,  nor  need  it  be  feared,  that  tiie  manly  type  of 
young  Englishmen,  soimd  in  wind  and  limb  and  clean  in  heart,  "will 
ever  disappear.  But  it  existed  amongst  ns  long  before  the  present 
mania  for  athletics  had  set  in,  and  will  not  become  extinct  when  that 
craze  has  passed  away.  The  fashion  has  spread  in  the  United  States, 
and  seems  to  bo  frainiiig  some  foothold  in  France.  But  it  should  be 
remembered  that  tlie  manufactures  and  internal  trside  of  those  two 
BepuUios  are  protected  by  a  wall  of  probibitoxy  tariffs,  and  it  is  some- 
what easier  there  for  the  middle-class  young  man  to  earn  a  decent 
Hving  than  in  a  conntiy  of  unrestricted  competition.  But  our  most 
lormidahle  ad\  ersaries,  the  Qermans,  have  not  yet  been  fascinated  by 
an  ideal  whi<  li  lid  very  well  for  ancient  Ghreeks,  whose  wants  wero 
simple,  and  who  had  no  rivals  to  imdersell  them  in  their  own  markets. 
It  is  true  that  the  youths  of  the  Fatherland  have  to  give  up  two  or 
three  years  to  serve  in  the  Amiy.  whore,  no  doubt,  they  acquire  the 
virtues  of  "patience,  sobriety,  couiage,  temper,  discipline,  subordina- 
tion." But,  if  all  accounts  are  true,  the  period  which  they  6p«id 
under  the  dxill-sexgeant  is  not  one  of  ease  and  pleasnre-seeiking,  and 
they  experience  a  {deaaant  relief  iriien  th^  are  remitted  to  drilian 
labour.  The  Conscription  may  be  a  national  burden,  though  Lord 
Wolseley  thinks  it  a  political  advantage,  but  it  falls  equally  en  all, 
whereas  the  young  I'^npHshman  who  gives  up  hi?  best  yoaxs  or  his 
best  thouglits  to  athletics  is  dressing  the  balaut  u  ugiiinst  himself— 
with  the  residt  that  he  is  supplanted  by  some  very  inferior  persoi;  for 
whom  he  feels  a  hearty  and,  perhaps,  excusable  contempt.  Ho  may 
be  consoled  for  a  time  by  the  smiles  and  admiration  (rf  all  the  pretty 
girls  he  knows^  but  when  it  oomes  to  serious  love-making  he  diaoovers 
that  those  engagmg  innocents  do  not  as  a  rule  choose  their  husbanda 
from  the  ranks  of  Gentlemanly  Failures. 

S.  H.  Jbtbs. 

(1)  A  wdl -known  UniTcrrity  cricketer,  who  was  playiug  a  fine  inningB  at  Lord'a, 
fwiiffed,  while  at  tlw  wiflket,  two  telegraiu  from  antsipiiiiiig  haid«muten  oAriag 
Um  appoiotmenta. 
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The  doini  of  Ireland  for  relief  from  the  present  syst. m  nf  identical, 
or  nearly  identical,  taxation  iffith  the  rest  of  the  United  Kingdom,  is 
both  a  generJil  aiul  a  spoeial  ohp.  It  is  based  on  jjonorni  considenitions 
so  far  as  the  8i)P«  ial  ]M>verty  of  ii  predominantly  agricultund  district  is 
pleaded,  and  the  disproportionate  weicrht  v,it]i  M'liich  a  system  j)rin- 
t  i2)allv  consisting  of  taxation  on  cousuinuble  commodities  bears  upon 
a  group  of  poor  citixens,  saxh.  as  is  found  in  the  geographioal  unit 
oalled  Ireland,  as  compared  irith  a  ooUeotion  of  rioher  dtimis,  taken 
aU  zotmd,  sadh  as  is  foundin  Ute  get^rephical  nnit  known  as  England. 
But  Ireland  also  advances  a  special  claim,  resting  on  the  treaty  of 
the  Act  of  Union,  and  it  is  on  this  that  Unionists  like  Lord  Plunket, 
or  repudiators  of  the  Act  of  Union  like  Mr.  Sexton,  depend,  wlien 
they  maintain  that  reilress  is  duo  to  their  country  apart  altogether 
from  iiTiy  similar  claim  tliat  might  be  preferred  on  general  considera- 
tions by  Wiltshire  or  Esses  or  the  East  End  of  Loudon.  It  is  an 
essentia  part  of  tlie  Irish  case,  as  presented  the  majority  on  the 
Knancaal  Belataons  CoaunisBiony  that  tlie  Act  of  Union  guaranteed 
special  eKempti<ms  to  Ireland.  How  far  in  fact  Ireland  has  not 
had  the  exceptional  treatment  stipidated  for  in  1800,  ,i8  an  arga- 
able  matter.  Exceptional  treatment  in  expenditure  is  held  by  one 
party  to  have  satisfied  the  conditions  then  laid  do^N-n  ;  while  the  other, 
voiced  by  extremists  like  Mr.  S»>xton,  and  even  by  more  modenite 
men  like  Lord  Farrer,  deny  that  it  is  a  fair  set-off.  But  it  is  im- 
portant to  recognise  that  it  is  onlj  on  this  special  claim  of  Ireland 
that  there  is  at  present  anj  oontroveny.  Whether  this  demand,  hased 
on  one  disputable  inteipratation  of  the  Act  of  TJni<m,  is  good  or  not, 
the  more  general  ooofliderations,  which  are  really  the  gist  of  Uie 
Commission's  report,  remain ;  and  the  appeal  on  grounds  of  poverty 
formulated  in  this  State  paper  is  one  which  cannot  fail,  and  has  not 
failed,  to  drjiw  attontioji  prominently  to  the  general  in<id(nu(>  of 
taxation,  as  between  various  sections  of  the  community.  Ireland, 
said  Mr.  Nassau  Senior,  in  18G4,  is  overtaxed  because  she  is  poor. 
And  the  repetition  of  this  argument  by  the  Financial  Relations 
Commission,  in  1886,  so  far  ooinoideB  with  a  general  movement  of 
opinion  d  late  years  in  favour  of  equaliang  taxati<m  and  graduating 
it  in  accordance  with  the  capacity  to  pay,  that  it  is  not  unlikely  to 
prove  the  lever  by  which  the  whole  great  question  of  the  incidence 
of  taxation  is  pushed  to  the  front  as  a  praeti*  al  legislative  problem. 

This  movement  of  oj'inion  has  already  fixed  itself  either  in  legis- 
lation or  in  political  programmes.    The  death  duties  have  been 
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gxaduated ;  the  moome-taai^  though  not  gxaduated,  haa  heen  alkviated 
to  Bome  extent  again  and  again  for  the  poorer  olaaaea  hy  new  abate- 
ments. In  London  we  Imvo  had  the  Equalisation  of  Kates  Act,  to 
remedy  the  inequality  of  rates  as  between  the  poor  and  the  rich 

parishes  in  tho  metropolis  ;  the  Agricultural  Rating  Act  and  the  new 
Education  15ill  for  the  relief  of  A''oluntary  Schools  are  in  principle 
an  attempt  to  temper  the  wind  to  the  shoni  lamb  ;  and  the  "  free 
breakfast- table  "  cry  from  Badical  platforms  is  an  expression  of  a 
teoahle  theory  tlwt  indireot  taxatiflii  on  artieleB  oi  oonsomption 
TOgha  with  dispropartionate  heavineas  upon  the  mnMna  of  the  people. 
The  abnfcmg  ohaiaoter  of  the  figorea  for  Iceland,  aa  pnblidied  hy  the 
Financial  Relations  Commission,  will  certainly  reinforce  this  par- 
tiottlar  agitation.  But  Ireland  adds  to  what  in  this  country  was 
only  a  crv'  for  a  "  free  breakfast-table,"  the  additional  demand 
for  a  free  dinner-table  and  a  free  smoking-room  ns  well.  It  is  not 
tho  low  taxation  of  tea  in  Ireland  that  is  complained  of,  but  the 
burdens  on  whiskey  and  tobacco.  And  apart  from  the  public  policy 
of  making  the  State  play  tempeiaaee  agitator,  why,  after  all,  ahodd 
snoh  a  hea^  impoet  he  pat  upon  the  drink  of  one  man  lathor  than 
that  of  another? 

When  the  whole  question,  of  whidk  these  are  bits,  looms  up  in  its 
totality  before  tho  slow  consciousness  of  the  body  politic,  it  will 
resolve  itself  into  a  new  reform  movement,  on  tho  lines  of  "  justice 
for  the  taxpayer."  The  taxpayer  wiU  not  perhaj)8  be  able  to  say 
what  it  is  just  that  he  shoidd  pay.  But  he  will  rise  in  his  wrath  and 
declare  that  the  existing  system  is  unjust.  It  is  one  of  the  elemental 
facta  in  hnman  natoxe  that  m  can  all  zeoogniae  injustice,  though  very 
fegwr  oan  fonnulate  a  definition  of  ivhat  mild  he  perfeofly  jnat  and 
right.  Conscience  is  better  at  telling  us  what  is  wrong  than  what  is 
right  We  can  all  say  where  the  shoe  pinohea;  hut  it  takes  a  ddlful 
cobbler  to  adapt  the  new  boot  to  the  foot 

There  are,  indeed,  a  good  many  apparent  inequalities  in  our  fiscal 
system,  and  it  is  the  object  of  this  paper  to  draw  attention  to  a  few, 
in  Older  that  the  new  agitation  from  Ireland,  which  is  presented  as  a 
demand  for  justice,  may  be  put  into  its  proper  perspective.  It  is  not 
aa  isolated  phenomenon  really;  hnt  somehow  or  other  it  ahroja 
happens  that  Irish  grievancea  axe  specially  Tooal. 

The  fact  is  that  taxation  is  more  a  question  of  the  xeyenue  than  of 
abstract  justice.  To  a  Chancellor  of  the  Ezoheqiiar,  a  politician  de- 
pendent upon  votes  and  badgered  by  colleagues  in  the  (^abinet  and 
candid  friends  and  open  foes  in  the  Houses  of  I'arliament,  the  annual 
Budget  only  incidentully  presents  itself  as  a  chance  of  taking  stock 
of  tho  social  alterations  in  the  "  capacity  to  pay  "  among  the  classes 
and  the  mamM.  He  cannot  take  a  oensnaol  wealth  and  poverly,  and 
estraot  from  eaoh  individual  exactly  the  amount  which  he  can  aaori* 
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flioe  justly,  even  il  there  were  any  philosophic  halanoo  in  which  people 
ooald  he  weighed  in  order  to  eetimate  Hie  true  poerifailitiee  of  eMrifloe 
m  eaoh  case.    Whet  the  Qumoellor  of  the  Exdieqnear  has  to  do  is  to 

provide  the  neoessaxy  reyenue,  and  he  does  hia  heat  with  the  syatem 
in  eodatence.  At  preaent  he  cla{»  another  penny  on  to  the  inoorae- 
taz,  or  another  sixpence  ou  to  S]>irits.  It  is  not  bocnuse  he  thinks 
there  may  not  be  other  industries  which  coiild  bear  taxation,  or  par- 
ticular set'tions  of  the  comnmnity  other  than  the  general  body  of 
income-tax  payers,  who  could  pay  a  little  more  without  feeling  it. 
But  he  knowa  appronmately  how  mnoh  theae  ezistbg  aouroee  of 
tffWuoB  will  yioM,  and  the  ooat  of  oolleotioii;  it  ia  the  money  he 
waatiy  and  ao  long  aa  the  additional  tax  ia  not  ohviouly  oppvea- 
rive,  and  is  certain  to  be  home  with  no  worse  than  the  invariable 
grumble,  the  question  of  justioe  is  treated  in  a  very  rough-and- 
ready  spirit.  It  is  the  same  vdiii  expenditure.  The  Hadical  party 
has  made  great  play  in  tlie  last  year  with  the  injustice  of  the 
"dole"  to  agriculturists  in  the  Kating  Act  of  1H1J6,  and  again 
with  the  one-sided  relief  to  non-Board  Schools  in  the  new  Educa- 
tioiL  Bm.  There  la  no  anawer  to  ancli  aigomenta  exoept  the  plain 
one  thai,  when  one  aaotion  of  the  oommnnit  j  ia  ao  badly  off  that 
it  has  to  he  relieved  1^  the  State,  it  ia  impoeaible  to  mdke  apeoial 
provision  for  it  without  at  the  same  time  drawing  invidious  dis- 
tinctions between  the  fortunate  reoipienta  of  relief  and  some  other 
distressed  section  whose  necessities  were  not  so  prominent.  Some 
of  the  people  to  benefit  by  the  Eating  Act  were  doubtless  not  so 
badly  off  as  others  who  did  not  come  under  the  Act  ;  but  life 
would  not  be  long  enough  for  such  minute  discrimination  to  be 
made  among  agriooltnzal  diatriota  that  **  jnatioe  "  afaonld  be  done  on 
theae  terms  before  the  real  aofferers  starved.  The  cry  for  justice  for 
the  neoeflaatouB  Boaxd  Schools  is  rather  more  glaringly  illogical ;  * 
ainee  the  very  reason  that  the  Voluntary  Schools  are  pinched  is  that 
their  rivals,  the  Boaxd  Schools,  always  have  the  purse  of  the  rate- 
payer to  draw  upon. 

Still,  though  the  Budget  is  not  directly  concerned  with  justice  to 
the  taxpayer,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  being  a  politician,  is 
every  now  and  then  compelled  to  frame  his  accounts  with  the  definite 
object  tiiat  some  ineqnaHty  may  be  xedreBaed ;  so  that  although  the 
eziBtenoe  and  growth  of  small  and  great  injnstioes  is  only  aatnral^ 
the  process  of  checking  and  reforming  them  is  also  one  that  ia 
brought  about  bj  the  play  of  national  political  forces. 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  real  importance  of  tlio  dispmportionnfo- 
growth  in  the  amount  of  indirect  taxation  in  Ireland  a.s  coin]iared 
with  England.  'WTiile  in  one  view  it  point.s  to  iiijustic*',  in  another 
(I  will  not  trouble  to  say  which  is  the  correct  one)  it  clearly  shows  a 
tcndeiu^  towarda  greater  equality.  The  figures  fdr  the  development 
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of  the  Britith  fiscnl  aysfcem  of  indireet  and  diraot  tazatum  in  the  two 
geograplii (  ul  ureas  of  Ireland  and  Great  Britain  aie  oertainly  father 
remarkable  in  their  way. 


1819-20 
182:)-:!0 
1839-40 
1849-50 
1859-60 
1^69-70 

1879-  80 

1880-  90 
1883-4 


Tazu  on  Gommomtim. 
Perkead. 


Oreat  Britain. 


£    t.  d. 

2  8  7 
2    2  1 

1  H 

1  10 

1  11 
1  5 
1  3 
1  3 

1  4 


Inlaad. 

<   a.  d. 

n  11  0 

0  11  6 

0  U  1 

0  12  2 

1  0  7 
1  0  U 
1  0  1 
1  3  9 
12  0 


Omn  Taxbs. 


Great  Britain. 

£    a.  d. 

1  1  8 
0  15  11 
0  13  1 
0  17  « 

0  18  5 

1  0  1 
0  16  10 
10  2 
10  9 


imaBd. 


•- 1 
I 


£  a. 

0  3 


d. 
5 
7 
4 
9 
9 


1 
I 
1 

4 

0    4  11 
0    4  10 
0  5  lU  i 
0  6  10 


says  the  Irish  patriot,  is  a  oonfesaion  that  England,  who 
imposes  the  taxes,  has  so  arranged  things  that  she  need  pay  only  half 
the  indirect  taxation  she  did,  wliile  Ireland  ])ays  double  ;  and  in  direct 
taxation  Ireland  again  pays  douMi<,  while  the  English  figure  has 
actually  decreased.  On  the  other  hand,  the  more  impartial  critii;  who 
looks  only  to  facts,  will  observe  that  the  average  resLdent  in  Ireland 
still  pays  len  taxation  on  oooanniAble  oommodities  than  the  reridant 
in  Ghreat  Britain,  and  pays  only  about  one-third  as  mnoh  direct  taxa- 
tion. This  in  itself,  he  will  admit,  is  a  proof  that  Ireland  is  poorer 
than  England ;  but,  after  all,  the  Irishman  onh'  pays  direct  taxation 
aooording  to  his  wealth,  and  indirect  according  to  the  articles  he 
chooses  to  consume.  The  reason  why  the  proi>ortioiis  have  changed 
to  the  disjidvantage  of  Ireland,  is  simply  that  duriujr  tin-  i^  riud  from 
1819  to  1894  the  taxes  on  commodities  have  been  equaiised,  whore 
before  they  were  unequal  to  the  disadvantage  of  England. 

NevertheletB,  there  is  something  in  the  Irish  ctnnplaint.  It  is  tnia 
that  indiieot  taxation  presses  heavily  on  the  poor,  even  if  it  is  also 
true  that  indirect  taxation  is  all  they  need  contribute  to  the  revenue. 
A  man's  a  man  for  a'  that,  whether  he  is  worth  £100  <v  £10,000  a 
year,  and  his  stomach  is  no  smaller  because  his  purse  is  more  lean. 
The  poor  man  is  not  comix?lled  by  the  State  to  consume  tea  and  tobacco 
and  alcoliol,  but  {»ractically  he  is  inijH-Ued  by  tbe  nwial  contlitions 
which  jjrevail,  and  which  are  portly  stereotypad  for  all  alike  by  the 
manners  of  the  wealthier  elassee.  Mr,  Balfour  recently  spoke  about 
free-will  in  oonneotion  with  this  payment  <tf  indirect  taxation.  Ithoo^t 
that  the  DetMminists  had  made  so  much  way  in  philosophy  thdkt, 
at  any  rate,  we  had  begun  to  admit  that  the  libertarian  hypothesis 
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mitt  not  ho  stninod.  It  wonld  be  funny  if  tho  contest  botwBen  fiPBO> 
irill  and  neoMnty,  haTing  hma.  banuhed,  irith  bonoiixt  eaay,  from 

the  schools,  were  to  crop  up  again  as  a  practical  issue  in  the  field  of 
fiacal  politics.  Mr.  Balfour  is,  pe  rhaps,  jtist  a  little  too  fond  of  philo- 
sophy. This  is  a  practical  matter.  If  it  comes  to  free-M-ill,  as  'Sir. 
Morley  ratlier  neatly  rojoiued,  a  mnn  is  not  compelletl  to  make  more 
than  a  cerUiin  im-ome,  and  if  he  likcti  to  make  less  he  could  save  him- 
self some  of  tlie  taxation  he  has  to  pay.  I'ractically,  however,  we  all 
make  tiie  laigeet  inoomea  we  can ;  and  piaotioally  the  poor  labouxing 
man,  nowadayii  inatead  of  living  on  oatmeal  poizidge  and  milk  and 
TegetaUea  and  honest  meat,  buys  cheap  tinned  food  and  drinks  fax 
too  moioli  tea  and  the  beet  ^ology  for  good  beer  and  apirits  wludi 
his  povecty  enables  him  to  procure. 

Since  the  capacity  to  consume  is  not  identical  >nth,  nor  proportioimto 
to,  the  capacity  to  pay,  it  is  clear  that  in  a  wuntry  where  consuinulile 
commodities  are  tho  principal  source  of  taxation,  and  direct  taxation 
comparatively  small,  the  burden  of  the  revenue  is  borne  by  the  poorer 
daaiea ;  and  that  ia  natonlly  felt  by  tiiem  <»  their  apokeamen  to  be 
nnjnst,  whaterer  the  diffienl^  may  be  in  making  a  change.  The 
amoont  per  head  in  Great  Britain,  aa  the  above  table  shows,  is  now 
much  more  equal  for  indixeot  and  direct  taxation  than  it  is  in  Ireland. 
In  the  one  the  figures  are  about  £1  48.  and  £1  Is.,  in  the  other 
£1  28.  and  68.  lOd.  Moreover,  the  English  consumer,  as  taxjmyer, 
pays  only  half  what  ho  did  eighty  years  ago,  wliile  the  Irish  con- 
sumer, with  like  capacity  and  appetite,  pays  double.  If  tho  respective 
proportions  d  indirect  and  direct  taxation  in  Ireland  and  Great 
Britain  are  to  be  taken  aa  indicating  the  ratios  between  the  burdens 
of  Tmperial  taxation  on  the  poor  and  the  rich,  then  it  would  aeem  that 
our  rough-and-ready  qratem  of  taxing  eonanmable  artidee  has  become 
unfair  enough  to  require  revision. 

Do  we  then  raise  too  much  taxation,  a  disproportionate  amount 
hearing  too  heavily  on  the  poorer  sections  of  the  comnuniity,  by 
means  of  consunuihle  articles  Y  It  is  certain,  at  any  rate,  that  we 
raise  a  great  deal  in  this  manner.  Customs  and  Excise  between  Ihem, 
i.e.,  taxes  paid  by  oonsumers  of  beer,  spirits,  tea,  tobacco,  and  wine, 
oontithnte  over  53  miUiona  to  the  revenue  out  of  a  total  tax-revmue 
of  97  miUiona ;  alcohol  oontributea  acme  32  milliona,  and  tobacco 
over  10  millions  ;  the  rest  of  the  tax-revenue  being  prmcipally  made  up 
by  21  millions  from  stampa  (induding  death-duties),  and  16  millions 
from  the  Property  and  Incomo-Tax.  Nearly  5  millions  net  are  de- 
rived from  the  Vont-C )tfic<.».  Far  tlie  lar<^er  half  of  the  revenue  is 
thus  comj)Osed  of  taxation  on  a  matter  of  business  utility  like  the 
Post-Olfice,  and  on  certain  articles  of  consumption,  w  hich  are  selected 
on  account  of  their  popularity,  and  not  becauae  they  are  conanmed 
in  any  juat  proportion  to  the  meana  of  Ihe  conaumexa.  The  actual 
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amount  raised  by  CastomB  baa  not  Taried  muoli  in  (he  last  tmaty 
jem ;  it  was  higher  last  year  (£d0,959,490)  than  it  had  been  during 
this  period,  but  the  average  is  about  20  millions.   "R-gmHn^  however, 

has  eliown  a  remarkable  increase  since  1889.  Between  1875  and 
1889  it  varied  between  2o  and  '27  millions,  bnt  it  has  risen  steadily 
since,  and  in  1895-96  the  total  figure  for  Excise  (I  include  the 
amounts  noAV  raised  by  the  local  authorities)  was  £31,510,080. 
During  the  same  period,  1875-95,  the  figiure  for  stamps  has  more 
than  doubled,  and  for  Inc<nne-Tax  just  quadrupled ;  but  the  total 
tax-rerenue  haa  ineireaaed  in  this  period  &r  more  than  aoeording  to 
tiie  increase  in  population.  In  1875  the  tax-revenue  mm  64  milHons 
(to  which  Customs  and  Excise  contributed  47  millions)  ;  in  1895  it 
vraa  97  millions.  It  may  be  said,  therefore,  that  the  eoniumer,  as 
taxpayer,  has  pninod  on  the  whole,  though  he  still  pays  so  much. 
But  this  result  l  iirtly  depends  on  the  general  increase  in  wealth,  and 
woiUd  not  aired  tho  contention  that  the  poorer  consumer  is  by  com- 
parison all  the  worse  off. 

In  ihe  case  oi  tin  moome-tax  again  there  is  undoubtedly  a  great 
inatanoe  of  hardship,  whidi  ought  to  he  amended.  No  doubt  much 
has  been  done  towards  graduating  tiiis  tax  np  to  a  limit  of  £500  a 
year,  Ihough  it  still  bears,  with  special  severity,  upon  the  middle 
classes ;  but  one  fundamental  in  j  ustice  remains.  It  is  quite  inequitable 
that  an  equal  impost  sliould  be  le^^ed  upon  incomes  earned  by 
labour,  and  incomes  accruing  only  as  interest  upon  invested  capital. 
At  present  you  may  liave  your  £2(),()00  safely  invested  in  Consols, 
and  yet  tho  professional  man  with  no  capital,  who  earns  precariously 
his  £500  or  £600  a  year,  and  has  nofhhig  to  laU  back  upon  in  case 
of  a  break-down  in  health,  has  to  pay  just  the  same  tax  as  yon  do. 
Suooeasive  Ohaneellon  of  the  Etehequer  have  urged  that  the  pmutioal 
dUBoulties  of  making  any  distinction  are  prohibitive;  but  this  is 
one  of  those  rank  injustices  whidb  should  certainly  be  relieved  by 
extra  abatement  upon  the  earnings  of  industry.    The  incidonce  of 
the  tax  operates  now  as  a  deduction  from  the  professional  man's 
capital.    It  is  that  w(»rst  form  of  the  tax  on  capital,  tho  tax  on 
what  is  earned,  and  not  on  what  is  unearned.    When  the  income-tax 
was  only  2d.  or  3d.  in  the  pound,  this  injustioe  was  not  so  serious; 
but  at  8d.  in  the  pound  it  is  really  opprassivo. 

Another  matter  in  which  the  present  generation  of  taxpayeva  is 
unfairly  treated  is  the  amount  of  the  National  Debt  for  which  it  ir 
held  responsible.  I  have  discussed  this  question  at  length  elsewhere,^ 
but  the  principal  figures  are  worth  repeating.  The  Debt  was  con- 
tracted before  1S17,  and  in  jnstit  o  its  payment  should  have  been 
spread  fairly  equally  over  succeeding  generations,  with  a  prejKJuderat- 
ing  responsibility,  if  any,  on  those  nearest  to  that  w]n<  h  incurred  the 
(1)  S<.e  The  Xatij  al  Setiitp  for  September,  189G,  "  The  Coming  Cn^U  iu  Coufols." 
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Debt  But  uutettd  of  that  the  taak  of  payment  bas  fillen,  quite 
oapriouraely,  upon  the  tazpeyen  of  the  last  twenfy  yean.  In  the 
first  forfy  yean  after  1817, 48  millions  were  paid  off  the  capital 

Debt,  while  in  the  foiUowing  twenty-eight  years  we  have  paid  off 
182  millions — 125  millions  of  which  have  been  paid  since  1877.  An 
annual  average  of  £0,293,821  has  been  paid  olT  the  capital  Debt 
since  1877,  and  this  annual  amount  is  inon-usinfj:,  so  that  in  1895 
the  Debt  was  reduced  by  £8,057,000 ;  wliile  the  annual  average 
between  1830  and  1876  was  only  £1,851,047,  and  between  1817  and 
1830  no  moie  than  £2,268,313.  One  very  eerious  result  is  that  the 
National  Debt  ia  being  reduced  so  £ut  that  Cooaola  stand  at  a 
scarcity  price,  and  the  taxpayers  are  beginning  to  lose  on  the  Savings 
Banks,  which  ore  bound  to  invest  in  government  securities.  But 
apart  altogether  from  the  suicidal  nature  of  sudi  a  banking  policy,  it 
is  not  just  that  the  present  generation  of  taxpayers  should  be  forced 
to  pay  pueli  a  large  instalment  off  the  capital  of  the  Debt.  Tliey  only 
do  80  because,  since  Sir  Stafford  Northcoto's  day,  no  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  has  taken  the  trouble  to  revise  the  airangements  for 
payment  But  it  is  high  time  that  this  task  should  be  taken  in 
hand.  By  the  tenninaUe  annuities  alone  we  pay  off  about  five 
millions  a  year  from  the  capital  di  the  Debt ;  and  the  permanent 
smqwnsion  of  lx>th  the  Old  and  New  Sinking  Funds  would  release 
oovoral  mUlious  of  the  tax  revenuef  which  would  enable  the  income- 
tax  to  ho  Buhstantially  reduced. 

The  uiieipial  burden  of  iiuliroft  taxation  on  the  poor,  tlie  liard 
case  of  the  income-tax  payor  who  has  to  earn  iiis  income  and  does  not 
draw  it  from  invested  capital,  and  the  di8pro[)orti<»iate  chaige  lor 
the  reduction  of  debt  made  on  the  present  generation— these  are 
specimens  of  a  modem  taxpayer's  reel  grievances.  But  they  are  very 
far  from  being  exhaustive.  When  we  pass  from  the  citiien  as  tax- 
payer to  the  citizen  as  ratepayer,  who  after  all  is  the  same  person,  we 
find  yet  another  sot  of  inequalities.  Nor  can  tlie  mtepayer  be 
cavalierly  disnuFsed  out  of  tlie  (juostion,  on  the  ground  tliat  there  is 
eome  radical  (lihtinetion  between  a  rate  and  a  tax.  Now  tliat  taxes 
xire  constantly  lened  in  relief  of  rates,  or  to  remedy  the  burden  im- 
posed by  the  system  of  rating,  an  injustice  to  the  ratepayer  is  at  once 
oonverted  into  a  question  of  justice  or  injustice  to  the  taa^yer. 
Becent  by-elections  have  shown  what  political  importance  is  attached 
to  this  aspect  of  the  matter.  Lord  Penrhyn's  £  1 00  under  the  Agri- 
<niltural  Rating  Act  was  made  much  of  in  Komford  and  Walthamstow. 
"It  is  you,  the  taxpayers  of  Essex,"  cried  the  Ivadirals.  "who  are 
paying  rates  for  this  adminible  nobleman  I  "  And  similarly  with  the 
new  lulutation  Bill.  "  It  is  you,  the  taxpayers  of  Ilomford  and 
"Walthamstow,  already  compelled  to  pay  so  much  in  rates  for  your 
Board  Schools,  who  are  also  compelled  to  contribute  to  this  grant 
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from  tMcation,  vbioh  will  Wefit  pnncipallj  the  district!  whioh  ore 
alvMdy  at  an  adTUitage  by  having  no  Boud  Schoola  for  the  late- 
payen  to  mleidize." 

The  way  in  which  Sir  AVilliara  Harcoiirt  and  his  colleagues  have 
converted  the  whole  question  into  one  of  justice  to  Board  Schools, 
shows  at  oiK-o  how  tlio  attempt  of  the  (nnerament  to  renicily  one 
glaring  inequality  in  the  public  payments  to  education  can  at  once  be 
treated  as  the  introduction  of  a  new  hardship.  And  here  again  there 
u  a  hardship ;  hat  it  reeulta  from  the  genend  system  of  local  rating, 
and  not  from  the  speoial  airangeoisnte  for  the  paUio  support  of 
elementaiy  education.  The  inequalities  in  local  rating  are  rapidh^ 
lieooming  a  serious  scandal.  Wherever  he  lives,  the  taxpayer  is  still 
the  snnic  man.  It  is  ridiculous,  no  doubt,  to  say  that  an  Irishman  is 
unjustly  treated  whcTi  lio  j)ays  the  same  taxes  as  an  Englishman  who 
is  no  richer  or  poorer  than  himself,  simply  because  Ireland,  when^  /le 
lives,  is  a  poorer  country  than  England,  which  is  the  home  of  the  other. 
But  a  oonTerse  proportion  is  no  less  true,  muiatia  mutandis^  of  the 
ratepayer,  who,  aooording  as  he  Hyes  in  town  or  country,  or  in  dif^ 
ferent  parts  of  the  same  town,  has  to  pay  on  an  entirely  different 
scale  of  local  taxation.  Why  shoidd  men  of  equal  wealth  be  so 
differently  rated,  simply  because  they  live  in  different  places  ?  They 
obtain  generally  the  same  dubious  advantages,  yet  a  resident  in  the 
East  Knd  of  liondon  lias  to  pay  locnl  rates  amoinitiiiu:  to  Gs. 
in  the  poimd  and  more,  while  in  the  country  ho  ■would  only  have  to 
pay  an  average  of  28.  3d.  This  is  a  question  which,  it  has  been 
recognised  by  the  present  Goremment^  must  be  seriously  taotkled 
before  any  real  ref onn  in  the  minor  questions  of  local  rating,  snoh  as 
ilie  difference  between  personalty'  and  realty,  or  a  final  lefonn  of 
agricidtural  rating,  can  be  taken  in  hand.  It  is  not  enough  to  say 
that  the  landowner  gets  more  advantages  than  the  urban  resident,  nor 
that  it  is  by  his  free  Avill  alone  that  he  resides  where  he  does.  By 
passinp:  the  Equalization  of  Kates  Act  for  London,  Parliament  has 
decided  that  there  is  a  principle  on  which  the  inecpialities  of  local 
rating  should  be  adjusted,  and  when  the  whole  question  comes  up 
this  principle  might  be  pushed  Teiy  far  indeed.  Not  that  every  little 
inequality  can  be  done  away  with  in  the  name  of  justice.  If  that 
were  so,  reformers  would  have  their  hands  full.  Is  it  **  just "  tiiat  I 
should  have  to  pay  the  same  fare  for  a  brand-new  hansom  cab, 
drawn  by  a  prancing  Pegasus,  and  for  one  which  is  old  and  dirty, 
and  has  a  wretched  screw  between  the  shafts?  The  price  in  this  case, 
too,  is  regulate<l  by  the  St^ite ;  but  there  is  all  the  ditfereuce  in 
importance  between  such  an  accidental  injustice  and  the  larger 
anomalies,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  present  incidence  of  rating  for  a 
primary  necessity  of  life  like  water.  There  is  sometliing  rather 
absurd  in  the  i^ystem  of  paying  for  water  according  to  the  amount  of 
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yoor  rent,  irihioh  has  nofhing  to  do  witli  your  oonenmptioii ;  and  the 
onl^r  reaaan  that  can  be  giTsn  for  the  aoquiesoenoe  with  which  tikis 
anomaly  ie  endured  is  that  no  revolt  takes  place  until  the  taxpayer 
feels  that  he  is  being  cheated,  and  that  you  do  not  have  that  feeling 
in  an  acute  form  when  you  are  well  enough  off  to  live  in  a  highly- 
rented  house.  Tlie  comfortable  classes  may  be  hit  pretty  hard  befoi"e 
they  rebel.  The  poor  take  a  long  time  to  hnd  out  that  they  pay 
taxation  at  all. 

'^fh  the  School  Boaid  xate  it  is  differani  There  the  Tariefy 
oomee  in  dixeotly  irith  the  natoxe  of  the  looaHtj.  The  citisens  who 
pay  a  shilling  in  the  pound  in  London,  eightpenoe  in  the  pound  at 
Wolverhampton,  or  one-and-ninepemoe  in  the  pound  in  Waltham- 
•  stow,  may  be  equally  rich  or  poor,  so  tliat  they  are  in  fact  made  to 
contribute  quite  unequally  to  the  support  of  a  system  of  w]nr  ]i  ]>ev- 
haps  they  do  not  approve,  and  of  which  probably  they  themseh  tsj 
make  no  use.  Where  is  the  justice  of  that*:'  When  the  School 
Board  system  started,  with  the  idea  that  a  threepenny  rate  would 
snflBoe,  tlie  derdopment  of  sodi  a  piece  of  injustice  was  not  contem- 
plated. Yet  if  anything  should  he  a  national  ohaige,  it  should  he 
elemrataiy  education,  and  the  burden  should  he  eqiially  distributed, 
just  as  much  as  in  the  case  of  national  defence.  Instead,  we  have  the 
complicated  and  local,  and  therefore  extravagant,  system  which  has 
gradually  growi  up.  The  more  it  is  tinkered  at.  the  worsf  and 
more  unjust  to  individxial  taxpayers  it  tlireatens  to  become.  That  is 
the  great  justification  for  a  largo  reform,  such  as  that  recently 
suggested  by  the  advocates  of  Rate  Aid  for  Voluntary  Schools.  But 
a  stiU  larger  reform  would  be  much  more  satisfaotoiy.  The  whole 
charge  for  elementary  education  should  he  txansfenred  from  the  rates 
to  the  taxes ;  and  unless  local  rating  can  he  equalised,  the  taxpayer 
will  never  be  justly  treated  in  the  matter  of  national  education  until 
this  fundamental  but  simple  change  takes  place.  The  olistade  is,  of 
cfturse,  the  relin-ious  question  ;  but  the  religious  question  Avill  liave  to 
be  derided  one  way  or  otlier  befori?  long  in  any  cnso.  Tlie  Kdu<  ation 
Service  should  be  taken  over  by  the  State,  and  the  teacliers  niado 
Civil  Servants.  If  this  one  lefram  waa  adopted,  the  whole  question 
of  machinery  would  heocnne  exhaosdinaiOy  simple.  And  it  is  the 
natural  corcUaiy  of  the  action  trf  Ihe  State  in  maldng  elementary 
education  free.  The  present  system  has  <mly  to  break  down  a  little 
further,  and  the  repeal  of  the  Act  of  1870  will  become  a  political 
necessity. 

Another  tax  which  is  suhjt'ot  to  local  variation  is  House  Duty.  In 
liondon  a  householder  is  siihji'ct  to  a  nither  vexatious  anomaly,  which 
might  well  be  removed,  on  account  of  the  local  assessments  for  IIouso 
Duty  and  Income-Tsx  under  the  Metropolis  Assessment  Act.  The 
Act  says  that  each  house  is  to  he  assessed  at  the  annual  value.  Inas- 
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mnoh  &8  a  yearly  teuaut  generollj  pays  more  than  a  tenant  on  lease, 
the  QSBoesoCT  say  that  the  annual  Talue  of  a  house  is  what  a  yearly 
tenant  woiiM  pay,  an<I  they  stiok  on  £10  per  cent,  when  they  are 
dealing  with  a  leasohold.  As  regards  Ineome-Tax,  this  was  very  pro- 
perly jilt<'r<<l  in  IS!).',,  and  the  tenant  on  lease,  who  till  then  had  to 
pay  the  extra  income-tax  out  of  his  own  poekct  (since  the  landlord 
would  only  pay  on  what  ho  received),  was  so  far  relieved  aa  to  be 
charged  only  on  what  rent  he  actually  pays.  But  the  extra  aissess- 
ment  is  sfill  continued  for  ihe  ^nise  Duty.  In  Irehind,  by-the-bye, 
this  tax  is  not  paid  at  tSL 

It  is  not  quite  easy  to  see  why  the  remaining  Biitish  taxes  not 
imposed  in  Ireland  should  not  be  extended  to  the  sister  isle.  Uouse- 
duty,  Land-Tax,  Establishnient  Licences,  Railway  Duty,  Patent  • 
Medicines,  and  Licences  to  sell  them,  which  bring  in  over  four  millions 
of  revenue  from  Great  liritain,  are  taxes  whicli  would  only  fall  ujwn 
the  richer  classes  in  Ireland.  The  burden  would  not  be  a  serious  one — 
£150,000  would,  it  is  estimated,  be  the  amount  raised — while  the 
policy  of  identical  taxation  would  he  completed. 

For  the  last  ten  years  tiie  disouBsion  as  to  the  incidence  of  taxation 
has  dropped  into  the  background  in  practical  politics,  with  the  one 
exception  of  Sir  William  Harcourt's  reform  of  the  death-duties.  But 
the  removal  of  the  Home  Rule  issue,  and  the  searchings  of  the  Radical 
party  for  a  ]iro(n"ftTnme  and  for  a  policy  in  opposition  to  recent 
TTnionist  money-bills,  would  have  been  likely  to  bring  it  to  the  front 
again,  even  if  other  questions,  such  as  the  Irish  financial  grievance, 
and  the  revolt  against  Free  Trade,  and,  above  all,  the  increasing 
national  expenditure,  were  not  independently  pressing  it  forward. 
The  extra  rerenue  ohtained  from  the  death-duties  and  from  stamps 
has  compensated  for  the  moment  lor  our  largely  increased  expen- 
diture. But  when  the  boom  in  spfH-ulation  ceases,  especially  if  the 
chock  coincides  with  that  not  impossible  thing,  a  politiial  reaction, 
another  "popular"  budget,  including  the  "free  breakfast-bible," 
heavy  taxation  of  ground-rents,  payment  of  members  and  election 
expenses,  *.*cc,,  is  not  unlikely  to  prove  the  resource  of  latter-day 
Liberal  statesmanship.  The  GonaervatiTe  party  should  be  prepared 
to  deal  with  the  whole  question  on  its  merito.  It  is  important  to 
rememher  that  the  graduaticm  of  the  death-duties,  crudely  as  it  was 
carried  out,  was  not  resisted  in  jn  inciple  by  the  Unionist  party.  A 
democratic  Conservative  has  olilijrations  towards  the  working-classes 
a«  well  IIS  towanls  the  fmanr-ial  ami  landed  interests.  But  an  enormous 
I'arliamenturv  majority  is  unfortunately  not  the  bost  stimulus  for  a 
policy  of  moderate  reform. 
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A  FiGi'RE  which  atandB  out  even  amongst  the  (K)mplex  and  elusirer 
penonalitiM  of  oontemposHy  literature,  a  tliinker  of  the  moet  intense 
originality,  one  of  those  rare  literary  artists  destine<l  to  reveal  to 
fature  ages,  the  subtlety,  the  sadness,  aud  the  strange  sense  of 
luanelessnese  which  breathe  through  the  last  waning^- oars  of  our 
oentuiy. 

I  love  to  pifltmB  his  iroik  as  I  might  picture  one  of  those  old  gar- 
dens foil  of  smprises,  designed  irith  all  the  studied  magnifioenoe  of 
some  sxehiteot  of  the  Latin  deoadenoe.  Perspeotivee  cunningly  planned 

lor  tiie  [)le!i.sure  of  the  ejes,  laljxinths  of  oostly  strange-flowering 
treee  disdoeing  here  and  tbsTO  some  hidden  and  seductive  retreat, 
fairy  palnees  whore  the  senses  may  hold  high  festival,  dark  temples 
haunted  hy  hIkuIowv  terrors,  grottos  adorned  with  gloomy  splendour, 
fantastic  ( Hiloiniadt  s  sjtarkling  witli  jewels  and  illumined  by  jets  of 
artificial  light,  iuiut  odours  wafted  from  poisonous  blossoms,  imdreamt- 
of  harmonies  of  oolour,  all  the  hewildering  Qnendiug  s^^eotaole  <tf  a 
piotean-like  lealtty,  moulding  itself  into  shapes  of  rare  and  exquisite 
oompleodty.  S^nha  alluring  lovdiness  to  utter  T0eiieis»from  ideal 
abstraction  to  depths  of  haseness,  all  that  the  wildest  dreams  of  a  dis- 
ordered imagination  can  summon  to  bring  peace  to  a  highly  trained 
hyper-sensitive,  and  rapidly  pulsating  organization.  And  tlie  result 
a  region  of  terror  and  a  region  of  endiantment,  where  beauty  but 
shines  in  deformity,  where  the  normal  and  simple  can  have  no 
place,  where  nature  contracts  her  features  into  a  grimace,  where  poor 
humaniiy  is  only  seen  through  the  broken  lights  of  a  prism,  now 
dotiied  in  a  glow  of  magio  colour,  and  now  eang^^erating  its  natural 
ugliness  by  its  mean  and  unsightly  contortions. 

To  cross  the  ihreshold  of  this  garden  is  to  receive  an  immediate 
impireesion  of  mental  bewilderment.  Too  many  diverse  images,  nil 
equally  vivid,  strike  at  once  ujioii  the  retina,  and  the  result,  in  spite 
of  their  deHiiit<  in>ss,  nay,  perliaj>s  because  of  their  dctiniteness,  is 
mist  and  confusion,  for  each  affects  the  sense  of  vision  ^nth  precisely 
equal  force.  Bach,  a  state  of  nervous  tension  imperatively  demands 
repose.  Beaction  sets  in  but  slowly,  and  then,  but  not  till  then, 
can  the  spectator,  once  more  master  of  himself,  begin  to  appreciate 
the  wofk  at  its  true  value,  estimatittg  the  true  relation  and  proportion 
of  the  ports,  and  divining  the  secnet  of  the  whole.  The  profusion 
of  detail,  which  was  at  first  a  source  of  trouble,  now  but  serves 
to  heighten  that  sense  of  studied  richupss  and  luxuriance  inherent  iu 
the  treneral  scheme.  AVhere  ourc  lie  seemed  to  .'<ee  onlv  incoherent 
disorder  and  mere  literar}'  artitice,  he  now  sees  the  effort  of  an  original 
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and  strongly  indiTidual  iempenmeikt  after  Belf-exprenan.  Is  he 
still  at  fault  as  to  the  true  drift  of  tiiose  general  ideas  which  give  fomn 
to  the  ohaoB  ?  TTo  will  not  have  long  to  wait,  and  even  at  this  early 
etage  he  can  admire  the  writer's  weal^  of  imagination,  his  extraordi- 
nary creative  gifts,  liis  abnonnal  kfennefts  of  perception,  hjper-sensi- 
tivc  to  tlio  verge  of  pliysicul  pain,  tlie  overwlielmiiig  strangeneM  of 
his  .style,  his  entirely  new  way  of  noting  sense  impressions  ;  in  a  word 
the  uctuai  working  of  a  miud  asauredly  one  uf  the  most  singular  to 
he  found  in  our  Kteratmiie. 

In  two  words,  the  drama,  which  runs  through  the  novelist's  whole 
work,  and  conatitiKtes  the  ohjeot  of  my  study,  is  the  evolution  of  a 
«oul.  What  oould  ho  more  appealing,  what  more  poignant,  seeing 
that  no  douht  can  he  for  one  seoood  entertained  as  to  the  writer's 
moral  value,  I  moan  as  to  his  innermost  sincerity  ;  for  it  is  of  more 
moment,  perhaps,  than  might  be  8U]>po8ed  to  stand  face  to  fa<  e  in 
such  a  ease  with  no  mere  lit<'mrv  machine,  but  witli  a  real  Imman 
j>ersonality.  The  race  of  Ujok-makers  numbers  nowadays  too  many 
men  skilled  in  the  art  of  adapting  themselTes  to  tiie  exigenoaes  of  the 
mcnnent,  and  ready  for  the  sske  of  sneoess  to  trample  under  &ot  all 
oreeds  and  conTiotions.  The  man  who,  even  in  the  written  work 
^^hich  he  gives  to  the  public,  has  the  courage  to  remain  what  the 
eighteenth  century,  with  its  wide-minded  oleamess,  called  "  an  honest 
man,"  cannot  but  command  our  reverence.  Now,  if  there  is  one 
tlung  which  must  in  all  fairness  be  allowed  to  M.  Huysmans'  books, 
it  is  sincerity.  He  is  sincere  here,  there,  and  every  where,  always 
and  all  times,  even  in  his  most  assailable  x^turiMloxes,  his  prejudices, 
Jlis  sudden  flights  of  imagination,  &r  he  is  ever  an  estremist,  a  per- 
petual iireeonoilahle. 

The  evolution  of  a  soul — wrote  the  vrards  just  now  as  a 
aummaiy  of  Huysmans'  work,  viewed  as  a  whole,  hut  I  should  have 
done  better  if  I  had  cidled  it  the  history  of  a  conversion.  I  want 
to  show  how  by  slow  stages  the  aggressive  naturalism  of  the 
^^Ti^er's  earlit  r  books  develo]>ed  and  at  last  expanded  into  tlie  new 
bii-th  of  Christian  spiritualism,  pure  foitli — nay,  mysticism,  let  us  say 
the  word  right  out. 

Naturalist  at  the  outset,  M.  Huysmans  assuredly  showed  himself, 
and  it  must  he  added  that  he  emhnioed  the  oreed  with  ardour,  not  as 
a  matter  of  Isshion  nor  heeause  he  vraa  carried  away,  nor  as  a  means 
of  ^^-inning  success,  hut  at  a  time  when  to  declare  for  naturahsm  was 
to  do  a  deed  of  daring,  not  without  its  possible  dangers.  He  did  it,  I 
firmly  believe,  because  this  particular  view  of  art — the  Healistic  \  iew^ 
corresponded  more  closely  than  any  other  to  his  nnture  and  tempera- 
ment. What  is  there  surprising  in  that  'f  l)oubticss  his  hereditary 
Dutch  tendencies  impelled  him  that  way ;  in  his  veins  flowed  the  rich 
red  Uood  of  those  strong  raoes,  instinct  with  the  joy  of  life,  vdiioh 
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peo2)le  ihe  Low  Countries,  and  hidden  away  in  a  crevioe  of  his  brain 
there  lingered  some  inoonseqnent  of  those  damooxnu  Ker* 

mme$t  and  of  tiie  foil  .free  Ufa  and  qdoklj  gmtified  appetites  and 

instincts  of  his  peaceable  deep-drinking  ancestors.  And  in  yeiytratiL 
his  descripti\-o  tou<lencies,  the  minute  oare  which  he  bestows  upon  the 
portrayal  of  objects  both  animate  and  inanimate,  his  passion  for  visual 
impressions,  dominate  his  hooks,  just  as  those  very  qualities  dominate 
the  canva-ses  of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  Masters.  Tliere  are  certain 
modes  of  phrasing  in  his  vocabulary,  particular  verbal  touches,  fixing 
an  image  by  a  gesture,  which  reoall  the  manner  of  a  Tenien,  a  Steen, 
an  Ostade.  He  is  just  as  sanipulous  as  tiiese  pointen  in  gimg  an 
impiessioii  ci  zealify  which  shall  he  as  definite  and  oomplete  and,  at 
the  same  time,  as  personal  as  possible.  Ills  acuteness  of  vision  oomes 
in  here  and  serves  his  purpose  to  a  miracle.  II o  makes  us  note  form, 
colovu:,  the  subtlest  play  of  light  and  shade,  with  a  resourro,  a  clear- 
ness, an  accuracy,  which  are  really  prodigious.  For  liim  there  is 
nothing  too  mean  or  too  repcllput  to  be  described  ;  he  approaches  the 
task  with  confidence,  but,  it  must  be  owned,  with  none  of  the  good- 
hmnouied  joyousoeas  of  the  Dntoli  and  Elemish  painten.  On  tlie 
oontraiy  he  is  flUed  with  bittamsss  and  oruelfy.  1^  pieturcs  ore 
ikithfal  enough,  hot  oanied  out  in  a  Sflheme  of  Uaok,  and  forosd 
aometimes  to  the  point  of  caricature.  There  is  in  him  something  of  a 
Hogarth ;  ho  paints  life  undoubtedly,  and  life  as  it  is,  but  he  paints  it 
in  a  spirit  of  ferocious  jealousy.  Its  ugliness,  its  ignorance,  its  shame, 
it.s  abjectness,  attract  him ;  he  nia}'  scourge  them,  but  ho  loves  them ; 
though  his  lips  curl  with  disgust,  he  takes  a  pleasure  in  making  the 
pictxure.  He  is  the  victim  of  a  strange  malady.  He  longs  to  evade 
-tile  grasp  of  the  nalitiflB  whidi  press  upon  him;  he  wuld  gladly 
eaoape  from  all  the  ngliiMM  whidi  modem  life^  witii  its  avtififlial 
agglomerations  and  all  the  abnormalities  of  civilization,  heaps  and 
multiplies  around  him ;  but  he  dings  to  his  own  obsessions  just  as  a 
neuropath  clings  to  his  nevrosity.  He  needs  tlie  miglity  effort  of  on 
irresistible  will,  the  hard-won  conquest  for  himself  of  anotlier  ideal, 
years  of  struggle,  the  slow  and  painful  elaboration  within  liim  of  an 
entirely  new  individuality  to  purify  and  deUver  him  from  all  that 
went  before. 

Talce  hia  description  of  the  window  of  a  litUe  Barisian  xestauzan:^ 
a  **  little  eating-shop/'  as  he  does  not  shrink  from  oaDing  it : 

"Arice-padding  wiA  one  portion  taken  oat  was  emmbling  away  in  an  Iron 
diah }  some  wino-eoloored  egga  tilled  a  flowwtod  Mlsd-bowl ;  a  rabbit,  lying  cut 
open  on  a  dish  with  its  four  feet  sticking  op,  was  letting  the  violet  Hquid  of  its 
liver  ooze  out  over  its  pale  veriuilion-coloured  carcase.  A  rampart  of  cups,  with 
intertwined  handles,  and  a  tower  of  bine-edged  aaneen,  were  piled  np  behind,  and 
in  front  of  them,  rlose  to  the  shop  window,  fltr)od  nn  old,  short-necked  bottle, 
meant  for  prunes  preserved  in  brandy,  and  filled  witii  water,  where  lome  awoxd- 
giaM  tlxat  bad  aeen  batter  days  still  shook  ita  trembling  heada." 
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And  fortltor  on 

"  Tbia  establishment  was  something  between  a  country  inn  and  a  creamery  in 
the  poorer  parts  of  Paris.  The  proprietor,* in  his  shiit-sIeeTes,  with  a  stomach 
protruding  like  a  hump,  and  a  noM  like  •  proboads,  atood  loun^ng,  napkin  on 

arm,  slowly  dniwinf;  his  cnrpet  slipper?,  with  tlu-ir  jmttern  of  ciinls  ami  (lominoci^ 
through  the  muddy  mixture  made  by  aand  and  spittle." — (i>'n  Minage.) 

TbB  aame  book  ooniaint  an  impreesion  of  nlgbtCall,  vludi  will  give 
an  idea  of  fhe  novdiet'a  delicate  art : — 

He  went  and  sat  down  in  the  arm-cbair  before  the  casement,  and  looked  at 
the  room,  where  the  aeattered  nys  of  the  lamp  wen  melting  away  and  losing  their 
onnge  lustre  in  the  darkness  of  the  corners  ;  then  he  ymwned,  stretched  hie  §m»p 
and  pazetl  at  the  window,  still  in  thadnw,  Ijut  cutting  a  great  pale  Bfjuare  out  of 
the  lalling  night ;  through  tlie  while  llowers  oi  the  little  curtains  the  sky,  muslin 
T^led,  looked  purplish  and  motionleaa,  hut  atreaked  hdiind  the  glass  by  the 
Uind  cofd,  which  oacillated  in  the  wind  like  a  pendoIniD." 

Words  could  not  more  preciBely  reproduce  the  charm  of  such  a 

Aa  one  sees,  M.  HigrBinans'iQaliamiaestraordinaifljaa^  The 
bode  belonging  to  this  part  of  bis  oareer,  which  aiffords  the  beat 
opportunity  of  studying  hia  oo&ce|^on  of  realism,  is  induLitnbly  Let 
Somrs  Vatard.    It  tells  us  more  than  any  other  as  to  M.  lluysmans* 

connectioTi  witli  tlio  ^rrdnn  School  and  as  to  his  manner  of  a<lnpting: 
the  formuhi'  of  tin-  naturalist  testheties,  whilst  evolving  and  ox]»ressing- 
a  distinct  personality.  There  is  a  very  marked  difference  betweeu 
him  and  the  disciples  of  M.  Emile  Zola.  His  view  of  reality  has  a 
speoisl  cbaiaoter  of  its  own,  hia  pesnmiam  is  not  ahaxed  in  common 
widkotihen;  itapringafKmiadiq^fwrabomanygenenllyxecnTed 
conception  of  truth.  One  recalls  Gustave  Flaubert's  mat  to  George 
Sand  :  "  Sketching  the  modern  French  hoiu*geois  stinka  strangely  in 
my  nostrils."  The  phrase  could  bo  applied  to  M.  lluysmans'  art.  In 
Zola  a  great  compassion  illumines  the  pages  and  piv»»s  them  a  deep 
and  poignant  senpo  of  human  emotion,  glorifying  and  f>(»ftening  the 
purely  physical  and  material  misery  of  the  masses ;  in  lluysmans,  on 
the  contrary,  there  is  a  Bovereign  contempt  for  inferior  types  and  the 
enTironments  wbicb  give  birth  to  tbem,  a  repugnance  to  the  oontem- 
poiBiy  habit  of  gestioulatton,  a  sort  of  hatred  of  real  life,  which  is  the 
TBiy  first  chaiacteristic  of  his  special  kind  of  art.  lie  laughs  at  his 
heroes,  a  gloomy, sinister,  pitiless  laugh,which  sometimes  strikes  terror ; 
he  takes  pleasure  in  ridiculing  them  and  making  tliom  L''r()tes(|ne  ;  he 
only  analyses  their  sentiments  and  sensjitions,  or  depicts  their  attitudes^ 
the  better  to  reveal  their  meanness  and  their  insignificance. 

May  I  here  quote  a  few  tharacteristie  examples  i'irst,  a  street 
in  the  rain,  as  seen  out  of  tiie  window  by  one  oi  the  personages  in 
Lea  8aeun  Vatard: 
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"Yatard  began  to  enjoy  bimadf  aumiMnuly.  He  watched  a  few  ftmrn-llj 

madng  as  hard  os  they  could,  womaitwith  dripping  hair  ^liied  tight  to  their 
forebeads,  and  hats  flapping  like  winj^s  ;  men  with  heels  catrliiiij^  the  seat  of  the 
apine  as  they  ran  at  full  Bpeed,  ehakitig  out  their  etitf  wuoden  trousers  and  the 
gicatooata  which  dung  to  their  thighs,  atrnggling  to  pnteet  hats  dripping  with  gun. 

Later,  wild  .ill  these  poor  wrt'trhos  had  disappeiired,  and  the  street  was  deserted, 
Vatard  amused  hiniself  hy  listening  to  the  plaintive  ui«lo<ly  of  a  water-spout,  and 
the  cheering  song  of  a  pipe  badly  joined  to  its  neighbour." 

The  novelist,  seems  really  to  delight  in  presenting  his  characters 
under  so  unfavourable  an  aspect  that  the  image  retained  in  the  mind 
and  on  the  retina  can  only  be  that  of  a  coarse  or  vulgar  attitude.  **  She 
ended  in  tears,  which  rolled  like  silTer  pills  right  down  her  month." 
And  the  general  impreemon  whieh  Le»  Sentra  Vatard  leavea  npon  the 
mind  is  one  of  aoate  moral  anguish,  of  wretchedness  and  contemptihle 
vice ;  an  impreeratm  itill  further  heightened  by  refinement  of  etyle, 
suhtloty  (\{  expreencm,  lahorioiifl  richnees  of  phrasing,  loeroang  keen- 
ness of  analysis. 

A  Hflioiirfi,  ■vNhith  dates  from  1J^84,  saw  an  expansion  of  M. 
Hu^  smans'  art ;  it  explored  otlier  domains  and  conquered  new  terri- 
tories. His  talent  ^ona  out  irith  nnqueslionable  IviUianoe,  his 
penooaHty  asserted  itself  he  abandoned  the  natnxalist  vein  and 
taraed  to  his  spiritual  horizon.  A  Rehoun  is  the  reccnd  of  &eoned 
spiritualism,  spiritualism  far  orerstepping  the  bounds  of  Baniiy,  tiie 
fidlest  and  moet  terrible  monograph  on  the  crow-ning  disease  of  these 
till  dr  ftieclr  days,  the  poem  of  nevrosity.  It  is  a  danp-erous  and 
seductive  hook,  a  hook  that  might  he  dcpcrihod  as  a  oonipleto  course 
of  intellectual  volnptuotisness,  a  treatise  on  (  t  rehral  sadism.  Hero  we 
shall  find  no  faithful  picture  of  reality,  no  study  of  characters  so 
indefinite  as  to  be  almost  nonentities,  mere  creatures  of  instinct  liring 
a  purely  material  life,  no  reprodnetion  of  plebeian  interiors  crawling 
with  Termin,  no  sketches  of  the  wcnrkshope,  the  poorer  districts, 
the  suhurbs,  the  workmen's  quarters,  all  the  mean  little  comers  of 
modem  Paris  with  which  A  rati  Veaiij  Un  DiUmnip,  En  Mvnngr,  and 
Lrx  Soiirn  Vatanl  have  made  us  familiar.  Des  Esseintes,  Didie  John 
Floressas  des  Ks.seintes,  the  hero  of  A  Ii( hours,  is  little  more  than 
the  type  of  a  mind  eager  for  unreal  pleasures,  a  soul  in  torment 
seeking  alleviation,  a  sick  sensibility  straining  after  the  ideal,  a  bundle 
of  nesres  thirsting  for  new,  original,  unique,  supreme  sources  of 
vibration.  All  that  he  knows  of  life  sickens,  rerolts,  and  torments 
him  ;  life  is  too  brutal,  too  coarse,  he  must  take  refuge  in  an  artificial 
world ;  he  must  carve  out  for  himself  alone  a  selfish  existence  of 
luxurious  refinement  and  subtle  splendoinr.  Ala^ !  poor  soul,  per- 
petually oscillating  from  one  pole  to  the  other  of  liini;aii  torment  and 
ecstasy,  canght  between  the  hidoousness  of  n'al  life  and  the  impossi- 
bility, for  all  his  efforts,  of  finally  and  completely  .shaking  off  its  yoke, 
exhausting  himself  in  an  effort  to  surround  senses  too  complex,  too 
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wtnm  out,  too  blatia  to  he  capable  of  leaotioii,  mfh  an  atmosphere  ol 
woriced-up  frenzy,  61ee  eostaqr  and  superficial  gladneea,  lunueU  too 
lacking  in  futii  to  find  in  rdigion  the  Batisfaotion  of  hia  upward 
yeaxninga. 

"By  creating  an  ideal  above  the  common  in  this  aonl  Vaptuted  by  her,  and 

already  perhaps  predi«poaed  towards  her  by  a  hereditary  instinct  dating  from  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.,  religion  had  al'o  snuct  Lded  in  undermining  the  ilK-fiitiinate 
ideal  of  the  voluptuary  ;  aensual  and  mystical  obseuiuoB  haunted  hia  brain  con- 
ftuedljr,  and  he  wae  impdied  bjr  an  obethiate  deaire  to  eeeape  ftom  the  vnlgaiitica 
of  the  world,  far  away  from  all  time-honoured  customs,  and  to  plunge  into  wholly 
new  ecstasies,  oriseH  of  celeHtial  or  inft  rnal  exaltation,  equally  overwhelming  in 
the  loss  of  vital  energy  which  they  inevitably  entailed." 

Both  in  literature  and  art,  and  in  nature,  Dee  Esseintes  only  piiaea 
what  bears  the  mark  of  the  most  perfect  refinement: — 

"  He  gradually  drew  more  and  more  away  from  reality,  especially  from  the 
woiid  of  to^ay.  which  inspired  him  with  growing  horror.  This  hatred  had 
powerfully  moulded  his  literary  and  artistic  tastes,  and  he  turned  hia  back  i\9 
much  as  possible  upon  books  and  pictures,  the  subjects  of  which  tended  to  confine 
then  to  the  limita  of  modem  life." 

Amongst  the  poets  of  antiquity,  for  example,  he  prefeiTed  Apuleius, 
Petronius,  Claiidian,  and  AiisoTiiiis  to  Virgil,  Ovid,  and  iloraoe ; 
amongst  modem  books  he  placed  Flaubert's  Tviiiation  dc  >SY.  Antoine 
above  his  J^t/iimfiou  Sentimeutale,  I)e  (Joneourt's  La  Fauxtin  above  his 
Gcrmiuic  LaicrteiiXy  Zola's  Fuiitv  de  i'Abbc^  Mount  above  V Aasommoir, 
Tha  most  intensely  concentrated  work  of  Baudelaire,  Ywlsine,  Edgar 
Poe,  Barh^  d'Auxevilly,  Yilliera  de  l*Isle-AdBni,  and  KaUarm^,  work 
of  a  strange  and  Isstastio  eharaoter,  channed  him  fw  more  than  Baln^ 
XiBoonte  de  Lisle,  Tln'ophile  Gautier  and  Hugo. 

In  the  ro;ri(<ii  uf  nrf  Ite  took  special  delight  in  certain  suggestiTe 
works,  whii  h  jiluiiped  liim  into  an  unknown  world,  by  revealing  traces 
-  of  new  and  conjcctimil  possibilities,  and  thrilling  his  nervous  system 
witli  recondite  liystcrical  fancies,  complicated  nightmares,  utrocioufl 
and  irresponsible  visions.  The  rare  splendour  of  Gustave  Moreau 
wiUi  its  magnificent  appeal,  the  Penie^iom  BeHgieuus  of  the  Butoh 
engraver,  Jan  Layken,  "full  of  abominable  imaginations,*'  *'the 
fantasy  of  disease  and  grief"  of  Odilo  Kedon,  the  Caprieet  d 
Prorerhes  of  Goya  uith  their  "horror  of  death"  {hortmr  hi  macabre) 
— in  fact,  all  that  is  visionary,  overstrained,  and.  exaggerated  in  art, 
all  that  transfigures  or  deforms  reality  enchanted  Dcs  Esseintes. 

lyet  it  not  be  forgotten  tliat  he  has  brouglit  a  subtle  eccentricity 
to  bear  upon  the  arrangement  of  the  house  to  which  he  has  with- 
drawn, that  the  particular  tones  of  eyery  room  have  been  chosen  with 
scrupulous  care,  and  with  a  view  to  their  appearance  by  candle-light, 
for  he  lives  by  preference  at  night,  because  the  mind  is  never  really 
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«zoiied  or  ffaziUed  ezoept  by  ocmtaot  with  lihadow."  For  the  dooora- 
tioa  of  hiB  rtndy  **  he  decides  to  ha^B  his  walls  hound  like  hooiksy 
with  moroocx),  the  oolour  of  oniahed  herries,  or  oalf-akin  poliahed  hy 
Strang  steel  plates  under  powerful  preBsee."    His  (Uning^room  IB 

arranged  like  the  cabin  of  a  ship,  and  the  light  of  day  can  only 
illumiiio  it  through  a  oasoment  whoso  panes  have  been  replaced 
by  nnsilverod  glass,  lliruvigh  the  water  of  an  aquarium,  which 
runs  roimd  the  room,  or  through  the  port-holee.  Ilis  bedroom  atfects 
the  style  of  a  mouastio  oell.  He  possesses  **  a  mouth-organ.  It  is 
a  oaphoaxd  oontaining  a  seriea  of  litfle  TOund-heDied  oasks  standing 
in  a  row,  pisroed  low  down  liy  sQTar  qpigote.  »  .  .  All  tiiese  spigots 
could  he  joined  hy  a  wand  and  reaohed  hj  one  single  movement,  so 
that  when  the  apparatus  is  once  fixed,  the  pressing  of  a  hutton  hidden 
in  the  wood-work  suffices  to  turn  •  on  all  the  taps  at  once,  and  to  fill 
the  inijiprcoptible  goblets  placed  below  them."  He  coidd  also  play 
symphonies  inside  himself,  and  succeeded  in  pHxhuing  sensations 
in  liis  throat  like  those  which  music  lets  fall  upon  tlie  ear.  To  the 
refinements  of  taste  suooeed  those  of  smell  and  sight — Des  Esseintes 
oontriTss  to  *'lnU  himself  with  haimonies  of  soents";  he  has  a 
tortoise's  shell  oased  in  gold  and  set  with  preoioos  stones;  he  makes 
aeolleotion  "of  real  flowers  in  imitation  of  artificial  ones.  .  .  . 
Nothing  seems  to  him  real ;  woven  stuffs,  paper,  porcelain,  metal, 
had  apparently  been  lent  by  man  to  nature  to  enable  her  to  oreate 
her  monsters." 

It  will  be  seen  tliat  we  have  got  far  enougli  away  from  the 
scrupulous  regard  for  actual  experience  wliich  characterized  the 
wziter^s  earlier  books.  The  manners  and  gesticulations,  the  oommmi- 
plaoe  intenstsy  the  Tolgar  smtuuflnts  and  sufferings  of  the  wod> 
gixls  in  the  hook-stitching  shop  of  the  8amr»  Vaiard,  or  of  Cypiien 
Tibaillo  and  Andre  Jayant  m  En  Minaqi ,  or  again  the  melancholy 
moods  of  the  old  bachelor  bureaucrat,  M.  Folantin,  in  Un  Dilemme^ 
interest  the  novelist  no  longer.  He  is  here  concerned  with  pre- 
occupations of  a  higher  order,  witli  things  spiritual  and  intellectual, 
although  the  senses  still  make  tliemsoh     lieard  above  all  other  voices. 

It  will  soon  be  seen  why  I  have  dwelt  at  length  upon  A  JtebourH. 
In  the  ooorse  of  the  aontesfe  nervous  criris  which  Des  Essointes  nndar^ 
goes  as  the  residt  of  his  excesses  in  the  world  of  ahnonnal  sensations, 
he  is  hannted  by  certain  memories  of  his  innocent  childhood.  He 
recalls  all  the  pomp  and  splendour  of  the  religious  rites  celebrated  by 
the  Jesuit  Pathers  with  whom  he  was  educated,  the  rhythm  of  the 
plain  song  and  the  hjnnns  of  the  church  echo  in  his  memor}^  Be  it 
rememlien  d  that  ho  had  sliown  a  marked  preference  for  all  objects  of 
bygone  religious  art  ,  that  he  ha<l  a  ])rofound  knowledge  of  the  writings, 
both  ancient  and  modem,  of  the  fathers  of  tlie  Church  and  the  Catholic 
eualwveiaialists  of  this  eentoiy.  Even  daring  the  yery  first  days  of 
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liisiiig(a]lation  atF(mt8iia7flomeaoKto^  Impulfld  towaids  the  ftaXti  had 
stirred  Dee  EaeeinW  soul,  and  now  when  his  noma  are  shattered 

by  over-stimulation,  and  when  the  mad,  frenzied  excitement  which  he 
has  deliberately  souglit  in  a  vain  effort  to  aolaoe  his  eick  longing  for 
the  ideal  fails  him  at  last,  he  udilressos  n  orv  of  hope  to  God  from  the 
depths  of  his  moral  WTetdiodness,  from  tli<'  depths  even  of  his  doidjt. 
He  has  wist  up  the  balance  sheet  of  the  world  and  all  that  is  in  it. 
"  The  arguments  of  pessimism  were  powerless  to  relieve  him ;  the 
impoaible  helief  in  a  future  life  oould  alone  bring  peace  of  mind." 
Anii  the  booik  ends  with  this  oty  uttered  by  Dea  Eaaemtee  aa  he 
leaTea  hia  retreat  and  i»^ten  life :  **Loid,  hsro  jdtj  on  a  Ghiiatiaa 
torn  with  doubt,  on  an  unbeliever  who  would  fain  believe,  on  one  of 
life's  galley  slaves  who  is  setting  sail,  eolitaij  and  in  darkness, 
under  a  sky  no  longer  illumined  hy  the  comforting  beacon  of  the 
ancient  hope ! " 

In  this  wise  Huysmans'  pessimism  and  naturalism  issue  in  an  act 
of  faith,  fearful  indeed  as  yet,  timid  and  uueertaiu,  but  full  of  promise 
ol  a  more  eSeotiTe  and  definite  oanTemnon;  in  any  caae  marking  the 
aeoond  ata^  of  hia  thought 

En  Kadty  which  followed  A  Seboim,  ia  oertainly  an  interealing 
piece  of  work,  but,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  pages  of  dreams  and 
visions,  it  belongs  to  the  novelist's  earlier  manner.  Nevertheless,  it 
does  not  show  any  real  retrocession  ;  on  the  contrary  I  should  pre- 
sume that  Ell  Raiii  ought  to  ho  placed  between  En  }feii(i(]c  and 
A  Rehours  as  regards  daU?  of  production,  although  not  of  publication. 
The  true  successor  to  A  Rebours  is  Ld-BaSy  which  Uirows  the  6tix>ugest 
light  possible  upon  M .  Huyamana*  eTolution.  He  formulatea  hia  new 
goapel  of  sBBthetios  on  the  very  first  page  by  the  mouth  of  the  noTelisi 
Durtal,  who  is  the  hero  of  the  book. 

"What  I  object  to  in  naturalism,"  says  Durtal.  "  is  not  the  dull, 
heavy,  8tone-ooloure<l  effett  of  its  clumsy  style,  but  the  filthiness  of  its 
ideas  ;  I  accuse  it  of  having  made  materialism  iTicanifitf  in  literature 
and  glorified  tho  demoerjicy  of  art !  "  (Tiinos  have  Lhaiip  d  since  that 
first  number  of  the  Rcruc  ludrpcndaiifc  of  May,  1864,  when  M.  lluys- 
mana  aet  his  name  to  a  profession  of  materialism  drawn  up  with  the 
object  of  fixing  the  aima  of  the  Beview,  signing  side  by  aide  with  the 
author— whom  I  ahall  not  further  partioulariae,  and  certainly  ahallnot 
name — of  the  Manuel  if  Imtruction  ia'iquet  a  ooUeotion  of  disgraoeful 
indecencies  worthy  of  the  a  theism  of  a  commercial  traveller.)  It  may 
safely  be  assorted  that  if.  Huysmans  has  been  effeitually  converted 
both  as  regards  his  lit»'nirv  and  pliilosophie  creeds.  Here  is  the  con- 
tinuation of  Durtal's  dream,  1  had  almost  said  of  M.  Huysmans' : — 

"We  must,"  lie  Bays,  **  retain  the  fidelity  of  the  tlocumcnt,  the  accurnli-  detail 
and  the  coi<ci.-<o  and  nervous  phiasiog  of  realism,  but  we  must  slIm  become 
pejehieal  weU-dig^en,  and  not  tty  to  iieribe  every  mystery  to  a  diaeaae  of  the 
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•oiMS.  EToy  Bovel  <mght,  if  poniUe^  to  fall  natnrally  into  two  diviBions,  which 

must  none  the  less  be  welded  t^igether,  or  rather  interfused—  the  liistory  of  the  soul 
and  the  histury  of  the  hodjr.  It  must  concern  itaell'  with  their  action  and 
iMctiod,  tlie  eonflieUi  between  them  and  tiieir  mntnal  vnderatanding.  In  ahort, 
we  most  follow  the  high  road  traced  for  m  with  a  master-hand  hy  Zola,  but  we 
mnst  aho  trat-e  another  and  a  parallel  road  through  the  air  leading;  to  the  worlds 
before  and  after  ;  we  must,  iu  fact,  frame  a  tpirituedittic  naturalum  which  will 
hftTe  a  pride,  a  completenees,  and  a  strength  all  its  own  ! " 

I  lay  stress  dcsigneilly  on  tlieso  two  words,  "  spirit uiilistie  iiatiiral- 
ism,''  they  embody  M.  lluysmaus'  now  ideal.  We  shall  next  see 
liow  far  he  BuooeedB  in  lealiaing  it. 

Dnrtal,  the  diief  penonage  in  Ld^BoBf  and  the  chief  personage 
aleo  in  £n  Bmde  and  in  La  CatMdralet  IC.  Huynnans'  {Qrthooming 
work,  might  he  said  to  he  the  embodiment  of  the  restless  spirit,  the 
insatiable  oarioaity,  and  the  subtle  nervous  sensibility  of  the  writer 
himself,  who  appends  his  name  to  the  hooks.  Impelled  at  first  by 
the  mere  curiosity  of  a  novelist  and  a  seeker  after  sti'ange  doctrines 
towards  niediii-val  occiilti-sin,  and  attmcted  by  the  eomi)lex,  remark- 
able and  houdish  figuru  of  tho  Blue  Beard  of  legendary  fame,  the 
teniUe  Kawhal  Gillee  de  Baas,  whose  histoiy  he  nndertakes  to  write, 
Bartal  is  soon  drawn  away  by  the  dangerons  and  aednotiTe  hait  of 
magic  stances.  The  study  of  the  past  leads  hj  an  easy  transiiaon  to 
that  of  the  present ;  he  is  gliding  down  a  fatal  slope,  dra^^^l  on  by 
the  liuid  glow  rising  from  the  abyss  of  witchcraft ;  he  bends  over 
the  flaming  gidf,  wlience  romn  cries  of  pamlege  and  arrogance, 
iitten^d  liy  those  who  liave  penetrated  its  secret  places,  and  have  dared 
to  draw  bauk  the  veil  which  hides  the  eternal  mysteries  of  life  and 
death. 

Henoe  the  action  of  Ld-Bas  has  one  foot  in  the  sixteenth  centuiy 
and  one  in  the  nineteentii ;  it  is  the  histoiy  of  mediteral  Satanism 
persisting  on  into  modem  days.  Gilles  de  Bais  mhs  elbows  with  the 
mean  and  vile  sacrilegious  priest,  the  deacon  Bocre,  and  with  the  no  Ices 
infamous  Mme.  Chantelouve,  Durtal's  initiator,  the  wTetched  Virgil 
who  leads  tliis  Dante,  forsaken  by  Beatrice,  through  tlie  circles  of 
incantations,  black  masses,  and  all  tlie  odious  rites  of  Black 
Magic.  Witli  the  exceplion  of  C'arhaix,  the  bell-ringer  of  Saint- 
Sulpice,  and  bis  wife,  simple,  naive,  pure-minded  folk,  who  live  in  one 
of  the  towers  of  the  ohut^,  the  personages  who  flit  through  the  pages 
of  the  book  are  almost  all  demoniacal  figuiea,  lit  np  by  the  leaping 
flames  of  the  Inferno.  Every  form  of  madness  or  strange  abem^aon, 
which  can  be  induced  in  the  human  brain  by  a  wild  desire  to  pene- 
trate the  supernatural,  tt>  learn  at  all  costs  the  secret  of  tlie  invisible, 
are  liere  set  out  at  length,  and  the  impression  left  on  the  mind,  when 
the  last  page  is  1  urncd,  is  an  inipression  of  hallucination.  It  is  like 
escaping  from  a  nightmare  of  a  clear  and  coherent  kind,  every  detail 
ol  whieh  can  be  re<»Ued  with  dreadful  distinctness. 
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In  Hb  description  of  these  lantastio  scenes,  so  luotastiii,  fhat  for  all 
his  wxaxaxsy  they  read  like  scenes  evolved  out  of  his  own  imagination, 
Hob  wntm  does  not  give  his  style  any  of  the  vague  dzeam-like  diazao- 
ter  which  would  allow  the  reader's  imaginative  fancies  full  play.  On 
the  oontnury,  he  expresses  himself  with  an  inoompaiabie  deameas  and 
accuracy,  and  succeeds  in  fonveyinp^  nn  indoUMf  impression  of  ges- 
tures, seenes,  thoughts,  attitudes,  and  physiognomies.  Hence  a  swarm 
of  different  impressions  of  extraordinary  vividness  remain  in  the 
reader's  consciousness. 

Here  is  a  sketch  of  the  heU-tower  of  8aint-8nlpice : — 

**  By  bcuding  over  the  precipice  Durtal  could  make  out,  far  beneath  his  feet, 
the  tnightj  bells,  totpended  fmn  oaken  Imuds  shwthed  in  iron,  hells  cast  in  daiic 

metal,  bells  of  brass,  with  a  greasy,  shining  surface,  looking  as  if  they  had  l>een 
oiled,  and  absorbing  the  rays  of  daylight  without  refracting  them.  .  .  .  Nothing 
moved,  but  the  wind  rattled  amongst  the  bars  of  the  sounding-boards,  rushed 
tbimigli  the  wooden  cages,  howfad  in  the  qdxal  staircase,  and  lost  itself  in  the 
npCnmed  hollow  of  the  bells.  SiuLlenly  there  was  a  quivering  in  the  air,  a  silent 
Ineath  of  wind  less  keen  smote  on  his  cheeks.  He  looked  up  ;  a  bell  waa  beating 
against  the  wind,  was  beginning][to  vibrate.  Suddenly  it  struck,  Hwiuig  forward 
and  backward,  like  a  gigantie  psatle  pounding  ont  tenible  sounds  from  its  mortar, 
the  bmnjw.  Tlie  whole  tower  trembled,  the  jianipet,  on  which  he  8to<xl,  quivered 
like  the  lloor  of  a  railway  carriage  ;  a  vast  continuous  rumbling  rolled  on,  broken 
by  the  deafening  clang  of  the  strokes." 

Further  on  we  get  tliis  charming  creation,  instinct  with  the  life 
and  colour  of  the  bells  of  the  Middle  Ages  : — 

"  All  the  details  that  he  had  once  known  about  the  secular  lituigies  pressed 
into  Ua  mind ;  the  invitation  to  matins,  the  eon'floiM  breaking  into  bubbling 
showers  of  harmony  orer  the  winding  and  closely-packed  streets,  with  their 
little  cornet-shaped  towers  and  their  pepper-jKjt  gables,  thoir  walls  pierced  by 
gulley-holes,  and  armed  with  teeth,  the  carilbm  chiming  the  canonical  hours, 
prime  and  tianss,  sect  and  nones,  vespers  and  compline,  oiebnting  tiie  gaj  life 
of  the  city  with  the  shrill  laughter  of  their  litOe  bells,  or  its  sadness  with  the 
massive  tean  of  the  mournful  knell." 

My  reasons  for  abstaining  from  quoting  any  passage  from  those 
vigorous  pages  de\  oted  to  the  Black  Mass  will  be  well  understood ; 
the  tenil)k'  diaruLtor  of  the  sacrilege  is  bej'ond  conception.  But 
what  surjia^ing  power  is  displayed  in  the  whole  story  of  Gilles  de 
llais,  especially  in  the  judgment  scene  : — 

"Suddenly  the  trumpets  sounded,  the  hall  was  cleared,  and  the  Bishope  entered. 
Thegr  shone  beneath  their  mitres  in  cloth  of  gold,  their  necks  wreathed  in  the 
flaming  golden  fringe  of  the  collets  set  with  carbuncles.  They  advanced  in  silent 
procession,  weighed  down  by  the  heavy  copes  which  fall  out  from  their  shoulders, 
like  golden  bells  opening  in  front,  bearing  crosier  and  maniple,  a  iund  of 
giesn  vdL  At  each  step  they  shot  ont  flames,  like  farsxien  blown  on  by  the  wind, 
their  own  light  illumining  the  hall,  and  reflecting  the  pale  stmheams  of  a  rainy 
October  day,  which  drew  freeh  life  from  their  jewels,  and  aocumulated  new  rays, 
to  disperse  them  again  to  the  other  end  of  the  hail,  where  stoo*.!  the  silent 
people." 
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A  nund  like  Dortal'iy  I  had  almost  mitten  IL  Hnjinumi',  could 
in  all  probability  never  have  attained  to  faitii  ezoept  by  some  snoli 
route  as  tibia.  His  constant  preoccupation  vnth  intense  and  exceptional 
cases,  "with  rare  and  abstruse  psychological  problems,  could  not  but  be 
arrested  by  a  subject  like  that  of  Lo-Bas.  Evil  is  perhaps  the 
straightest  road  to  good,  and  does  not  tlie  Gospel  say  that  thfre  "will  be 
more  joy  in  Heaven  over  tlie  conversion  of  a  sinner  than  over  the 
entry  of  a  suiut 't  To  brand  the  guilt  and  sacrilege  of  the  Black  !Mass 
ivas  to  tan  towards  Qod,to  tslce  the  first  halting,  hesitating  steps  on 
the  road  towards  oonTenion.  For  whatever  sbange  pleasnre  Dortal 
might  experience  in  penetrating  these  devilish  mysteries  and  assisting 
at  the  ceremonies  of  this  infernal  religion,  he  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
inspired  by  the  liveliest  feelings  of  disgust  when  brought  face  to  face 
witli  PTieh  revolting  spootncles  of  horrible  impiety.  Ho  emerges  from 
the  iu4iiiry  wliich  lie  had  luidertakfTi,  feeling  like  a  magistrate  coming 
out  of  his  court,  his  eyes  and  heart  polluted,  his  brain  filled  with 
hateful  images,  only  eager  to  get  out  into  the  fresh  air,  the  sunshine, 
and  the  blue  al^.  The'lsst  wovdi  ol  Xd-Boi  axe  an  anathema  against 
tiie  oentory  and  the  existing  social  order.  At  the  very  top  of  the 
hell-tower  of  St  Sulpioe,  where  Durtal  and  his  friend,  des  Hermies, 
have  sought  refuge  with  the  bell-ringer,  Osrhaix,  and  have  found  a 
haven  of  ideal  peace,  on  this  Sxmday  evening — the  historic  Sunday  of 
General  Boulanger's  election — they  can  still  hear  the  popular  shouts 
in  honour  of  the  General's  triumph,  shouts  of  ''Vive  BoiUauger ! 
Vive  Boulaiiger  I  "  rising  and  spreading  on  the  air.  "  Tlie  people 
nowadays  !  Ah  !  they  would  not  shout  like  that  for  a  man  of  learning 
or  an  artist,  nor  even  for  that  snpematursl  bong,  the  possible  saint. 
•  •  .  Down  here  everything  is  rotten  and  dead,"  replies  a  bystander. 
And  Durtsl's  gloomy  pessimism  breaks  out  into  a  violent  exclamation 
of  disillusionment,  imtranslatable  unfortimately  in  its  virulenoe,  but 
indicating  sufficiently  clearly  the  novelist's  state  of  mind. 

The  kiiowledge  of  evil  in  its  more  extreme  manifestations,  and  the 
disgust  engendert'il  ]iy  modern  life,  pushed  to  its  furthest  jwiut  and 
become  a  permanent  and  continuous  obsession,  form  the  two  portals  to 
the  door  through  which  Durtal  must  pass  to  his  conversion. 

En  Bowie  show  him  in  Hie  very  midst  of  that  terrible  and 
profoundly  touching  crisis,  the  tragio  struggle  of  doubt  to  attain  to 
&ith.  For  it  must  be  noted  that  Durtal  is  far  from  being  one  of 
those  elect,  in  whose  souls,  to  use  St.  Beuve's  phrase  borrowed  from 
Stendhal's  happy  illustration  of  human  love,  Graco  has  succeetled  in 
efEectiug  her  work  of  "  active,  illuminating  and  enkindling  crj'stallisa- 
tion.**  Wo  may  t^ike  a  selfish  pleusm-e  in  the  fact,  for  otherwise  we 
shoxild  have  doubtless  been  deprived  of  one  of  the  finest  books  which 
has  ever  been  written  on  the  sublime  tortures  tiiat  attend  the  deadly 
ocmfliot  between  reason  and  fsitii.  Durtsl  emerges  victorious,  ah ! 
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haidlj  Tiotorioos,  for  his  is  not  that  supreme  power,  the  power  to 
entdl  Glut's  doubts ;  but  he  is  ready  for  the  descent  of  grace,  his  soul 
opens  like  the  eulyx  of  a  beautiful  flower  too  long  dejirived  of  the 
light  of  the  svni.  Tlie  few  days'  retreat  at  La  Trappo  have  8own  the 
S3ed  in  him  of  future  harvests.  lie  is  himself  again,  he  is  once 
more  master  of  that  poor  soul,  whom  life  has  cruelly  marred  and 
shattered  and  excess  of  every  kind  led  astray  from  its  trae  orbit. 
How  diBterbing  it  is,  that  prooess  of  Belf'«auiiiiiation  upon  which 
he  embuks  in  all  rinoerity  and  whenoe  he  emfwges  broatUeaB 
and  torn  by  remorse,  oonvinoed  that  in  the  Churoh, "  the  hospital 
of  souls,"  lies  his  onlji^uge.  There  at  h>asf  heoMi  lay  down  the 
foolish  ])ride  of  his  pessimism,  there  at  least  he  may  livo  far  from 
the  unreasoning  and  brutal  crowd,  there  at  least  he  will  liud  sure 
ground  of  hope,  there  at  least  may  he  once  more  lay  hands  iqion  art, 
for  stronger  even  than  his  sick  weariness  of  life,  art  had  proved  the 
inoiiBlible  magnet  whldi  draw  him  to  God." 

I  dudl  dwell  litUe  on  this  hook,  for  I  know  what  a  soooen  the 
trandatian  of  it  has  aohieyed  in  England ;  eren  outside  the  religious 
world,  which  has  been  profoundly  stirred  by  En  Rouie,  there  is  no 
man  of  letters  and  no  thinker,  at  all  interested  in  present  literary 
movements,  who  does  not  know  and  appreciate  this  life-study  of  the 
noblest  and  inost  interesting  of  psychological  struggles.  Th<'  end 
of  the  book  will  he  remembered  :  Durlal  leaves  l^a  Trajjpe  and 
returns  to  Paris,  more  hopelessly  disabled  than  ever,  carrying  away 
many  regrets  from  those  lew  days  of  monastio  life  throngh  which 
he  lus  just  passed,  but  a  prey  also  to  ennui  and  in  terror  of  tiie 
future,  oonsoious  of  his  inability  from  henoeforth  to  find  happiness 
in  the  world.  What  will  become  of  him?  M.  Huysmans'  next 
novel,  La  CathMrale^  to  whidi  he  is  just  putting  the  finishing  touches, 
will  give  the  answer. 

"Paris  and  Our  Lady  of  Atre  have  in  turn  cast  me  off  like  a  waif 
and  stray,"  cries  Durtal,  on  the  last  page  of /i«  i^o?//c,  "  and  here 
am  I  condemned  to  live  apart  from  my  fellows,  for  I  am  still  too 
mudi  of  a  literaiy  man  to  make  a  monk,  and  yet  I  am  ahready  too 
much  of  a  monk  to  renudn  amongst  litwary  men."  This  period  (rf 
waiting,  this  brsathing  spaoe,  is  the  subject  of  La  CatMdrale,  Its 
structure  is  simjde  and  concise,  as  in  all  M.  Huysmans'  books,  which 
are,  without  exception,  romances  ^\^th  the  romance  left  out. 

Thus  the  Abb«'  (h-vresin  has  a  frit^id  who  has  been  nf»minated  to 
the  See  of  Chailres,  and  who  is  taking  the  Ahhc  with  him  as  \'i('ar- 
General.  Why  should  not  Durtal  go  too  1"  Incapahlo  as  he  is  of 
interesting  himself  in  anything  whatever  belonging  to  the  profane 
world  of  men,  he  is  desirous  of  plunging  deeper  into  the  atmosphcra 
of  fiuth.  His  religious  studies  are  still  incomplete — only  mysticism 
And  ^ain-song  have  hem  studied  in  En  Boute — ^must  he  not  further 
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elmndate  the  arohiteotare,  painting  and  sonlptiire  of  Tt^fpxm,  tiie 

whole  symbolic  language  of  the  Middle  Ages  ?  And  whiaro  ooiild 
lie  find  aiiywhera  in  the  world  a  more  l)oautiful  specimen,  or  a  finer 
field  of  stiidy.  than  in  tlie  Cathedral  of  Chartres?  Not  from  an 
areli;i^olon-ical  point  of  \'iew,  that  to  Diirtal  seems  a  mere  barren 
dead  letter,  hut  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  Bymholical  meaning. 
A  catliedral  is  a  poem  in  stone  drawn  from  the  Bible,  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  and  the  Apocryphal  Gospels,  as  well  as  from  the 
wbole  body  of  legend,  and  perhapa  the  livee  ol  the  Bunts  belonging 
to  the  eonntiy  in  wfaioh  it  is  laiBed.  It  is  a  poem  of  love  and  beauty, 
a  enblime  woik,  which  we  learn  to  read  ratlier  by  intnition  and 
spiritual  fervour  than  by  head-knowledge  or  the  labcnrious  prooeases  of 
tlie  understanding.  Everything  in  it  has  meaning,  each  stone  speaks 
a  deep  mysterious  language  ^^nth  rules  as  definite  as  any  human 
tongue  ;  but,  ah  I  how  niucli  higher  and  nobler,  hidden  as  this  tongue 
is  in  the  work  of  artist  and  artificer,  belonging  to  one  of  the  most 
beautifol,  if  not  the  moat  beantifiil  of  all  ar^Btio  epochs,  speaking 
in  foreet  of  oolnmna,  in  campanile  and  in  statue,  living  its  own 
nnduuiging  life  thiooghout  the  ages,  beating  down  rerolution  beneatii 
its  feet,  piercing  the  azure  depths  with  its  soaring  spires,  raising  a 
oeaseless  canticle  of  beauty  to  the  glory  of  the  Creator. 

An  impublished  fragment  of  La  Cafheilmh',  which  hns  been  kindly 
communicated  to  me  l)y  M.  Iluysnians,  will  show  far  hotter  than  any 
words  of  mine  liis  coiicej^tion  of  mediivval  art  and  of  that  miraculous 
Notre-Dame  de  Chartres,  which  remains  one  of  its  most  perfect 
achievements* : — 

"  Mai-^  Dnrtal  ne  I'ecuutait  ]>lus ;  loin  de  toute  cette 'ex6gl>^  monumeatale,  il 
atliuirait,  sana  mc-me  cbercher  a  ranalyser,  1  btounaute  eglise. 

Daas  1«  n  j«tilM  too.  ombre  bnmillfe  p*r  la  fnin^e  dea  plaias,  die  montait 
Je  plus  en  jilu-t  claire  :i  meaure  qn'alle  s'flevait  danf  le  ciel  blanc  do  scs  nefs, 
s'exhauiwaut  coinrue  l  ame  qui  s'dpnre  daoa  une  asceosioa  de  clartc,  lorsqu'elle 
giavit  Im  Toies  de  la  vie  my»ti4ue. 

"  Les  colnnneH  accot^es  filaient  en  da  minces  fuseaux,  en  de  fines  gerbca,  »'\ 
fii'les  rjii'on  H'uttetidail  :i  les  voir  plier  au  moimlre  sonlllf  :  ot  ce  nVtait  qu'a  des 
hauteurs  vertigineuses  que  ces  tiges  be  courbaient,  se  rejoigoaient,  lanc^ee  d'un 
bout  de  k  cath^dfale  it  Tautre,  aa  deaaita  du  vide,  ae  grdUent,  cmlondaat  knr 
lire,  finiamat  par  a'^panonir,  idnal  qa'nne  corbaille,  daaa  lea  fleoia  dMoriaa  dea 
clefs  de  voAte. 

Cette  bofiilique,  die  ctait  le  suprC-me  etfort  de  la  maliere  cUerchatit  a  s'alleger, 
rejelant  tel  qa'nn  laat,  la  poida  aminei  da  aaa  mnsa,  lea  maipla^t  par  una  aub- 
etance  inoinn  pesante  et  pla« locida,  aabatitnant 4 Topadti da eca pieixaa, I'ipidcnna 
diai>hant;  dt's  vitres. 

"£Ile  »e  ^piritualmiL,  hc  faisait  tout  &me,  toute  pricre,  lui':><|u'elle  a'dlan^ait 
vara  le  Seigneur  pour  le  rejoindra;  \kf,hn  et  gracile,  presque  impond^rabla,  die 
4tait  I'axpreaaioa  la  plus  magnifiqua  da  la  beaal6  qui  a*£v»da  da  aa  gaogue  teneati^ 


(1)  Tbu  extract  ia  so  characterutic  of  its  author  that  it  i«  here  reproduced  in  its 
oilgiiial  FMaoh. 
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de  la  beautf'  qui  w  s^raphise.  Elle  etait  gn  le  et  pile  comme  ces  Vierges  de 
Roger  van  der  Weyden,  qui  snut  si  filifoniies,  ei  lluettes,  qu'ellea  s'envoleraient  si 
elle«  n'etaient  ea  <^uel<|Uti  sorte  retenues,  ici-bas,  par  le  poids  Ue  leura  brocorlH  et 
d»  lenn  tninw.  (Ti/iait  U  mAme  eoneeptkm  myttiqne  d'uii  corps  ftneU  tont  en 
longueur  ct  (Vune  ame  ardente  qui,  ne  pnuvant  ro  di'-harra-sser  cotnpl^tement  de  ce 
corps,  tentait  de  T^purer  en  le  r^auaut)  en  I'anienuuant,  en  le  rendant  pres^ue 
flaide. 

'*EUe  atopiftaifc  avee  I'mmt  6perda  de  see  roAtes  ct  1ft  folle  tplendeur  de  see 

vitres.  Le  temp?  ('tait]  couvert  et  cependant  toute  unc  foumaise  de  pierreiiee 
br^ilait  dana  lee  lames  des  ogives,  dans  les  spheres  embmi4cs  des  rottee. 

"  IA>lMQt,  dans  l*espace,  tels  que  dei  Milanmidret,  dee  Stree  hnmains,  tvcc  de» 
TiMgeii  en  ignition  et  des  robes  en  braises,  vivaient  dans  un  firmament  de  ba  i 

main  ces  inceudies  t'taient  circonscrita,  limiti's  par  un  cadre  inriiinbustiblc  de  rerres 
plus  fonccd  qui  arrctait  la  joie  jeune  et  claire  des  liaaimc«,  par  cette  espece  de 
nrflaneoUe,  par  cette  appetence  de  c6M  pine  e^rieux  «t  plna  ftgt^  que  d^^gagent  lee 
conlears  sombrei.  L'hallali  des  rouges,  la  8«^curito  Umpide  dcs  blancH,  rulleluia 
r^p6t«''  des  jaune.-i  s'attristait  au  voisinage  deB  verts  ]»re«qtie  obscurs,  des  roux  de 
cuivre  encore  chauda,  des  violets  rudes  de  gre.s,  des  noir:i  de  fuligine,  des  gris  de 
ecndw 

**Et  de  nii'me  <iu'A  TSuur^'e-*  dnut  la  vitrerie  est  de  l;i  ni<"me  tpocjtic,  rinfluencc 
de  rOrient  etait  visible  dand  les  panneaux  de  Chartres.  Outre  que  les  perHonnages 
avaient  I'aspcct  hi^ratique,  la  tonmnre  somptueuse  et  barbare  des  figures  da 
I'Aiie,  les  cadres,  par  lear  denin,  par  ragoicemant  de  leurs  tons,  <^voqnaient  la 
fouvenir  des  tapis  per?ans  <\n\  avaient  oertainement  foumi  des  modules  aux 
peiutree,  car  Ton  sait  par  le  "  Livre  des  Metiers  "  qu'au  Xlll°  aiecle,  Ton  fabri- 
qtudt  en  France,  i  Fkrii  mSma,  dee  tapie  imit^  de  cens  qni  fnrent  amenta  du 
Levant  par  les  Croisds. 

"  Mais  en  dehors  nirme  de*  <«ujet!»  et  des  cadres,  le<  couleura  de  ces  tableaux 
n'etaient,  pour  ainbi  dire,  que  des  foules  accessoires,  que  des  servantes  destinies 
k  fidrevaloiriina  antn  conkar,  la  blea.un  Uen  eplcndidcyiaoiili  de  saphir  mtilant, 
extralucide,  un  bleu  clair  et  aigu  qui  etincelait  partout,  dans  lee  vitraux  du  bn!» 
scintillant  aiusi  que  des  verrea  remu^s  de  kaleidoscope,  dans  les  verrit'  rea  du  liaul, 
dans  les  rosaces  des  transepts,  dans  les  fenutres  du  purche  i-oyal  ou  s'allumaitnt 
dans  des  aniiaturee»  dana  das  grilles  da  far  Boir,  la  flamina  aiurte  dea  soafrss. 

"  Eti  soinine  avec  la  teintC  de  sea  pierrcH  et  descs  vitrt  s,  Notre-Dame  ile  Chartre* 
^tait  une  blonde  aux  yenx  bleus.  Elle  se  penonniBait  en  une  sorte  de  iec  pale, 
ett  vne  Yiei^  mince  et  longue,  aux  grands  yeux  d'azur  onverts  dana  les  paupieres, 
en  clarte  do  sen  roses  ;  Elle  etait  la  ^Ibre  d'un  Chri»t  da  Ndd,  d'an  Chxist  de 
Priuiitii'  dea  Flandres,  trunant  dans  ruutrenu  r  d'un  riel  et  entoorte  GOnuiie  d'nn 
rappel  touchaut  des  Croisades,  de  ces  tapis  orieutaux  de  verre. 

**St  ila  ^taient,  ecs  ti^ls  laddes,  des  boaquets  flenrant  le  ssntal  et  Ic  poine, 
Wbaninant  las  sabtila  6picea  des  Uois  Hagce  ;  ils  6taient  une  floraiBon  parfuni<$e 
de  nuances,  cueillie,  an  prix  de  tant  de  pang,  dant*  les  pri«  de  la  Palestine,  et  que 
rOccident  qui  les  rapporta,  otlruit  u  la  Madone,  sous  le  froid  cliniat  de  Cliurtres, 
an  Bonvenir  de  cea  pays  de  soleil  oh  Elle  vtentet  oil  eon  Tiln  vonlnt  nattre." 

I  do  not  know  that  any  liymn  lias  over  Lci  ii  written  in  lioiiour  of 
a  catlieUral  so  Fjtlcndid  in  its  iinugerv,  and  s(t  rli\tlunical  in  its 
devotion.  It  would  be  impossible  to  combine  greater  exactness  with 
equal  degree  of  lyrical  fenronr.  BeddM  this  symbolioal  yww  of 
nehiteotiire,  the  bode  oontaiiui  a  ijniihoUsiiL  of  odloiiii»  floime» 
pfrecious  stones,  and  wild  heasta;  illiiBtiated  hj  all  the  masteipieoea 
of  the  teligiouB  art  of  the  Ifiddle  treaaoiee  colled  from 
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narklaeB  and  ftom  museums.  JtUmty  to  see  what  a  siylkt  of  the 
sank  of  IL  Huysmaiw  will  make  of  so  ¥Bst  a  subject ;  we  have  a  fore- 
taste in  tiie  passage  whioh  I  have  just  quoted. 

So  it  oomee  to  pass  that  tiie  m^Ueu  in  which  Burtal  is  living,  the 
penetrating  atmosphere  of  literature  and  art,  his  own  weariness,  llis 
thirst  aftor  tho  spiritual  joys  of  mysticism,  produce  their  effect  upon 
his  soul.  His  tuste  for  the  cloister  grows  Btronger.  Unfortunately, 
lie  is  fri<^litei)ed  by  the  rigorous  austerity  of  the  Trappists,  and  fears 
that  he  may  not  bo  able  to  endure  hardness  carried  to  so  fine  a  point. 
But  a  young  priest,  the  AbU  Plon,  puts  him  in  oommunioation  with 
the  Benedictines  of  Solesmea.  Over  and  ahove  the  fiuit  that  the  rale  of 
this  Order  is  infinitely  less  austere,  they  oelehrate  the  zitee  of  religiQii 
with  a  splendour  surpassing  all  that  the  most  delioate  artistio  taste  can 
conceive.  Here,  again,  it  is  art  which  proves  the  potent  source  of 
attraction.  Tlie  end  of  L'l  Coth^flralr  shows  us  Durtal  sotting  out 
for  Sob'sint'S,  and  VObldt,  whirh  will  follow  next,  will  be  a  study  of 
the  lit'uedictine  life, and  will  coniplfte  tlie  cycle.  M.  Iluysmaus'  con- 
clusions come  to  this.  A  proud  aud  delicate  spirit  can  hnd  uotiiing 
hut  suffering  in  the  milieux  created  by  modem  oivilisatbn,  where^ 
physical  and  moral  hidecrasness  hold  undisputed  sway.  The  doister- 
alone  often  peace  of  heart  and  rest  of  mind,  serenity  and  happiness ; 
the  eloistcr  alone  will  be  the  last  r^uge  ol  art.  There  such  souls 
will  find  salvation,  not  in  fasting  and  mortification,  and  all  tlie 
rigorous  austerities  of  tho  Trappists,  but  in  the  gentle,  temperate, 
artistic,  and  comparatively  flower-strewn  jiatli  of  a  Benedictine 
monufttery.  After  the  storm  and  stress  of  jaded  existence;  after 
being  driven  by  the  wind  and  tossed ;  when  a  man  is  left  hopelessly 
stranded  amid  a  hostile  world,  and  aU  human  heliefis  to  which  he  has  • 
dung  have  hraken  away  firom  his  despente  gnup,  low  down  on  the 
horizon  the  beacon  of  the  cloister  shmse  from  afar  across  the  dark 
and  heaving  billows  of  this  troublesome  world.  Faith  is  the  port 
of  safety,  there  he  may  anchor  tho  ■uToekod  ship  of  life  in  calm 
waters,  and  peacefully  wateh  the  slow  growth  on  tlie  shore  of  those 
cities  where  dwell  the  sons  of  men.  Agitation,  ambition,  and  worldly 
tare  can  toueh  him  no  more  ;  here  ho  dwells  secure,  wrapped  in  that 
sublime  egoism  whidh  looks  to  God  alone,  offering  himself  as  a 
sacrifice  for  his  own  future,  building  up  an  eternity  of  celestial  joy. 

Oabribl  Moitbbt. 

{TrtMMfim  M.  Mtin^$  JWmA  MS,  Jy  /.  Jl.  JT.) 
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CHINA'S  i'iiiiJSEIST  AND  FUTURE.* 

'  THE  BSFOBH  FABTY'S  PLEA  FOR  BRITISH  BENEVOLENT 

NEUTEAilTY. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  CSiiiia's  present  condition  and  future 
pro.s[>c('t8  are  far  from  satisfurtory ;  but,  as  I  vontiire  to  think,  no 
Europoan  lias  yet  fully  realised  the  extent  and  far-it^adiinfj  oDnse- 
quenees  of  tlie  ('(irrtiptioii  makes  (Jliina  a  reproach  and  danfjer 

anion<;  nations,  or  know  s  the  extent  of  lier  latent  recuperative  forces, 
and  of  the  jiossibilities  that  exist  for  her  salvation  from  within. 

"By  adducing  facts  which  none  hut  «  Chinaman  can  fully  know  or 
adequately  interpret,  and  of  whicb  the  full  signifioance  can  only- 
become  clear  when  they  are  described  in  detail,  I  hope  to  show  that  even 
China's  physieal  evils  are  of  moral  (mgin ;  and  that,  nevertheless, 
the  apparent  inability  and  unwillingness  of  the  Chinese  to  develop 
the  eounfry's  vast  internal  resourees  an  1  to  resist  external  atta-  k, 
are  not  iulierent  in  llie  Chinese,  but  are  r'ntir.  ly  due  to  artifieially 
pro<luced  causes  and  to  artifieially  induced  tendencies,  which  the 
Beform  Party  exists  to  remove  or  counteract. 

It  is  too  generally  forgotten  that  the  Chinese  and  the  Chinese 
Oovwnment  are  not  oonvertible  terms;  but  that  the  throne  and  all 
the  highest  offices,  military  and  cinl,  are  filled  by  foreigners.  These 
facts  should  always  be  allowi  d  tlieir  due  weight  in  passing  judgment 
on  the  Chinese  for  conduct  and  chamct eristics  which  the  Tartars  have 
nia<le  prevalent ;  and,  ev»»n  more  especially,  when  ealrnlating  the 
chances  of  int<'rnal  reform,  8U]»posing  it  possible  to  effeet  the  radical 
change  of  go\  crunieut  for  which  we,  of  the  lieform  I'arty,  hope.  This 
only  by  way  of  parenthesis ;  but  it  is  worth  remembering,  when  the 
chiuacter  of  all  Chinese  official  life,  which  I  am  about  to  delineate,  is 
under  oonsideration. 

Nothing  short  of  the  entire  overthrow  of  the  present  utterly  corrc^ 
r^tjinir,  and  the  establishment  of  good  government  and  a  pure 
administration  by  native  Cliinese  with,  at  first,  European  advice,  and, 
for  some  years,  Eurojtean  administrati\ e  assistanci^,  can  effect  any 
improvement  whatever.  The  mere  iutroiluction  of  railways  or  any 
such  appliances  of  the  nrnterial  civilisation  of  Europe,  would  (even 
were  it  as  feanble  as  those  who  put  their  fdith  in  li  Hung  Chang 
seem  to  think)  rather  make  matters  worse,  by  opening  up  new 

(l)  'lhi>  article,  whicli  will  jmibiibly  form  part  of  a  book  wo  aro  writing  tojjether,  is 
til*  mult  of  a  coUaboratioD  between  Dr.  Sun  Tat  Sen  and  myself,  in  which  ho  is 
r<»!«pon««ible  fir  the  ftct^  an  J  for  the  opinionK  e^preH^"^l :  I,  only  for  their  seloi  tioii 
from  the  maM  of  material,  for  their  arrangement,  and  for  the  form  in  which  thej  now 
aqppoar.— Eowni  Couorj. 
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channels  for  oxtortion,  fmud,  and  peculation.  That  this  is  no  over- 
statement of  the  case  for  the  Ilefomi  Party's  contention  will  perhaps 
odIj  become  dear  when  I  have  cited  oonorete  examples  of  such  failuie 
in  the  past,  and  dMcribed,  from  my  own  penonal  knowledge  and 
ezperienoe,  the  pobUo  and  official  life  of  China,  and  that  with  a  minute^ 
ness  of  detail  which  might  prove  wearisome  but  for  the  startling^ — naj, 
almost  incredible — nature  of  the  facte  to  be  revealed. 

Since  the  icn'ften  law  of  China  is  fairly  good,  and  most  of  the  worst 
abuses  are  cleverly  worked  into  compatibility  witli  the  observance  of 
its  strict  letter,  it  is  not  wonderful  tliat  tlie  majority  of  Englislimen 
whose  stay  in  China  is  only  temporary,  and  who  mostly  liave  for  their 
informant  members  of  the  very  class  whose  intnwt  His  to  omcealtiie 
txnth,  gain  hut  a  Ter}  imperfeet  knowledge  of  the  true  state  of  affiain. 
There  are,  indeed,  Englishmen  who  know  the  tmtii;  hot  they  haye 
hecome,  lor  the  most  part,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  Chinese  and 
members  of  a  corrupt  official  class,  who,  like  many  I  could  name,  out- 
Mandarin  the  ^faiidariiis.  (Jf  myself  it  nmy  be  sufficient  to  say  that 
before  I  adopted  tlie  stiidy  of  medicine,  niy  early  years  were  spent  in 
intimate  association  with  members  of  the  Chinese  ofhcial  class,  and 
that  my  friends  were  anxious  for  me  to  purchase  an  entry  into  public 
Hfis,  as  Tsry  manj  of  my  acquaintance  have  done  within  the  last  ten 
years.  Thus  I  have  had  every  opportunity  and  incentiTe  to  study  l^e 
subject  on  whitk  I  am  now  wiitbg. 

The  people  of  China  suffer  from  four  great  and  chronic  afflictions : 
famine,  flocnl,  pestilence,  and  insecurity  of  life  and  property.  This  is 
a  matter  of  common  knowledge.  Not  so,  however,  to  what  an  enoniious 
extent  all  these  troubles — oven  the  first  three — are  preventible  and  are 
secondary  as  to  their  causation.  There  is,  in  truth,  one  and  one  only 
cause  of  these — and  I  may  say  of  all — China's  ills: — that  is  the 
uniyersal  and  systematio  conniption  which  is  directly  responable  for 
funine,  flood,  and  peetflenoe,  no  less  than  for  the  peinninial  flourishing 
of  large  hordea  of  armed  robbers  and  banditti. 

The  connection  may  not  be  strikingly  obvious  between  official  cor- 
ruption and  such  physical  evils  as  pestilence,  scarcity  of  food,  and 
superabtmdance  of  water  in  the  wrong  place  ;  yet  it  is  not  the  less  real, 
and  is  that  of  cause  and  cifctt.  For  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted 
on  that  none  of  these  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  tlie  physical 
features  or  climatic  charaoteristica  of  the  countiy ;  or  even  dt  indo- 
knee  and  ignorance  among  the  masses;  but  that  th^  are  brought 
about  mainly  by  the  cfficitd  conniption,  which  is  also  anawwaUe,  in 
great  measure,  for  such  ignoranoe  and  indolence  as  prevail  and  which 
may,  doubtless,  be  rightly  named  among  contributing  causes. 

Take,  first,  the  case  of  the  floods  arising  from  the  overtlowing  of  the 
Hwang  Ho  (Yellow  Eiver).  There  is  an  otKcial  known  a.'^  the  llo- 
tao-tchung-tu  (Viceroy  of  tlie  course  of  the  iiiver),  witli  a  large  number 
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of  subordinate  oiiieers,  whose  bi>ec;ial  dulv  it  is  to  preserve  and  keep 
in  Older  the  htaHa  of  tiie  livw  and  to  gnaxd  ag^nifc  aomdents,  by 
semng  that  the  emhaakmeotB  aie  adequate  and  aound.  These  offioiab 
are,  however,  praotioaUj  without  aalaiy/  and  have  pnrohaaed  their 

poeitiona  at  immense  coat  Thej  must,  thcrofore,  make  money,  aii'l 
this  they  can  do  in  many  ways  when  an  embankment  bursts  and  has 
to  be  roconstrui  tod.  Thus  it  is  their  constant  hope  tliat  floods  may 
oonie,  and  far  from  taking  precautions  to  prevent  these  terrihh?  \n8ita- 
tious  which  lay  waste  whole  provinces  and  eost  tliousands  of  lives, 
they  actually  take  core  to  produce  a  flood  by  artificial  means  if,  for 
tile  demands  of  tiieir  rotiUess  enpidity,  Nature  seem  too  dilatory  in  the 
matter.  When  there  is  not  enough  xain  to  make  the  river  overflow 
its  banks,  it  is  quite  common  lor  men  to  be  sent  out  to  damage  the 
embankments  and  so  cause  "  an  accident.'*  This  is  a  source  of  profit  in 
a  variety  of  ways.  First,  there  is  the  pay  received  for  repairing  the 
broach,  tlicn  thore  is  the  profit  ')"|)t)iined  bv  doekincr  the  wages  of  the 
workmen  einjilovfd  and  by  enij»loyinp  fewer  workmen  than  are 
supposed  to  be  paid ;  and,  yet  another,  on  the  cost  of  materials,  &o. ; 
tlien  the  lack  of  food  consequent  upon  the  destruction  of  rice-fields 
causes  wide-spread  distress,  and  relief  funds  pour  in  both  from 
6ovarnment  and  from  charitable  individuals— relief  funds  whi<^ 
IMMT,  in  anything  like  their  full  amount,  readi  the  people  for  whom 
thej  are  intended.  Finally,  there  is  always  a  promotion,  by  way  of 
recompense  for  public  services,''  coufeired  on  the  offioeis  under  whom 
an  embankment  lias  bet*n  rejiaired. 

All  tliis  may  sound  incrediltle,  b\it  so  well  known  is  it  in  (.'hina  that 
there  is  a  popular  saying  which  runs  : — "  The  best  cure  for  the  Hwang 
Ho,  and  the  best  safeguard  against  floods,  would  be  to  behead  all  the 
officials  and  leave  the  rivw  to  itself." 

For  famine  in  China,  neither  over  population,  nor  any  scarcity  of 
food  due  to  natural  causes,  is  responsible.  It  is  generally  tht>  result 
of  exorbitant  local  taxation  (Liken)  added  to  faulty  as  well  as  inade. 
qunto  means  of  communication — want  of  railways  and  roads  and 
imjK'rfi  rtly  developed  and  artilicially  olistructed  water  tmnsit.  All 
these  trilmtary  causes  will  2)resontly  be  seen  to  rise  in  the  (lead  sea  of 
corruption  whose  foul  mists  fonu  the  miasmatic  atmosphere  of  our 
official  life,  and  whose  phosphoresomoe  it  is,  alone,  that  serves  to  gild 
the  obeourily  in  whidi  the  Court  of  Pekin  is  veiled. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  famine  in  Ewong^si,  fdnneily  China's 
great  rice-producing  province,  whence  many  otliers  drew  their  supplies. 
Now  the  rich  rice  fields  have  <reiM>  out  of  cultivation.  For  80  exor^ 
bitant  have  become  the  duties  levied,  that  the  farmers  long  since 
found  it  did  not  pay  to  grow  more  rice  than  was  actually  needed  for 

'!  I  Furllipr  on  it  will  ht'  «p«>n  thnt  nearly  all  rliino'.c  <.fti,  i^ls  find  it  pnvf  beatnotto 
draw,  at  all,  their  small  aalariea,  but  to  leave  them  ajt  u  Het-ofi  against  tiiiee. 
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iheir  own  oonsumption  and  to  meet  the  immediate  looal  dmnand  Even 
Free  Tinde,"  when  only  partial  oad  imposed  from  without,  hae,  in 
this  coae,  defeated  its  own  object ;  for  before  the  treafy  of  fcwdgn 
oommeroe  admitted  rice  duty  free  from  Siam  and  Annam,  Kwong- 
twong  (ranton)  was  entirely  dependent  on  Kwong-si  for  its  supply. 
Now,  the  t'oroicn  rioe  bei'iij^  admittod  frot^  wliilc  that  from  K\voiig-si 
lias  to  pay  heavy  liikon,  the  latter  has  been  so  c<iTiipIete]y  drivpii  out 
of  the  market  as  to  cause  fertile  land  to  fall  Lelow  the  marji^iii  of 
cultivation.  Yet  native  rice  could  bo  grown  at  a  jaime  cost  of  far 
less  than  that  of  foreign  rioe.  It  is  the  liken  only  that  has  mined 
the  Kwoang^  fiumer,  and  is  responaible  for  the  famine. 

Again,  often  there  is  fanune  in  one  distriot  andasapembondanoe  of 
•  food  in  another  not  far  distant ;  but  the  peoide  who  ore  8tar^ing 
cannot  for  want  of  railways,  or  even  of  ]iroj)er  roads,  get  at  the  food 
which  may  be  wastin*,'  a  few  miles  off.  Although  I  shall  elsewhere  deal 
fully  with  the  subject.  I  may  here  sjiy  that  it  is  not  native  su])erstitiou 
among  tlie  masses,  as  is  f^eueially  sup})oseil,  but  olhcial  ccjrruption  and 
Tartar  fear  of  reform,  added  to  the  notoriouu  insecurity  of  all  invested 
capital,  that  alone  prevents  the  development  of  a  proper  railway  sys- 
tem. Why,  however,  the  excellent  natoial  faoih'tiee  for  water  transit 
and  communication  are  not  further  developed  and  are  practically  use- 
less, may  be  surmised  from  the  state  of  afihirs  of  which  the  following 
experience  of  my  own  is  only  a  typical  example  : — 

I  was  staying  in  the  city  of  Siukwan  on  the  North  liiverof  Canton, 
and  wislied  to  go,  by  boat,  to  the  next  city,  Ying-Tak — a  distance  of 
from  thirty  to  forty  English  miles,  the  regular  fare  for  the  journey 
being  about  5  or  0  tael  (las.  or  ISa.).  Yet  the  boatmen,  one  and  all, 
refused  to  take  me,  even  when  olfored  20  tael  (£3),  because  of  their 
well-justified  fear  of  detention  by  the  river  police  for  the  purpose  of 
levying  blackmail.  To  understand  this  it  must  be  ezpluned  that  all 
boatmen  can  legally  be  called  u^wn  to  assist  the  Govennnent  by  the 
transport  of  prisoners  with  their  escort,  from  town  to  town,  upon  the 
rivers.  They  are  also  bound  to  wait  until  the  ])risoner  and  his  guard 
•are  ready  to  start.  This  jiractice  is  made  the  excuse  for  a  most 
vexatious  system  of  blackmail.  The  police  do  not  ask  for  money — 
they  simply  order  the  boatmen  tu  "  wait,  as  there  is  a  prisoner  to  take 
bade "  to  the  pert  whence  they  came.  There  may  be  no  piisoaer  at 
«]1,  bnt  that  does  not  matter;  the  boatmen,  unless  they  offer  a 
anffioiently  large  bribe  for  permisnon  to  return,  are  kej)t  w  aiting  for  * 
perhaps  a  month  or  more  until  there  is  one.  That  fear  of  thia  system 
was  the  only  rea.son  of  my  lx?ing  refused  by  the  boatmen  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that,  as  .soon  as  I  could  convince  them  I  was  a  jivrsona  ijtdta 
with  the  magistrate  of  Ying-Tak,  and  could  guarantee  immunity 
from  the;  river  police,  a  boat  took  me  thither  for  the  small  sum  of 
4  tael  (Tis.)! 
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There  an  taxgo  boats,  chartered  bj  mfirdhante  who  hm  already 
bribed  the  Customs  (under  wliom  are  tlie  river  polioe),  whidh  aie 
exempt  from  this  kind  of  blackmail ;  but  they  have  to  pay  Teiy  hea'VT' 
duties  as  well  as  bribes,  the  combined  burden  of  wliich  is  80  great  aa 
to  totally  paralN  se  all  trade — foreig^i  as  well  as  native. 

Nominally,  the  duties  are  not  very  high,  but  wIumj  it  is  remembered 
that  the  same  article  has  to  pay  duty  many  times  over,  and  that  each 
doimne  is  a  oeatre  of  complex  bribeiy,  it  oan  be  easily  imagined  horn 
the  eoat  is  enhanoed  long  before  the  consiimer  is  reiwhed.  Between 
plaoea  as  near  to  each  c^er  as  Eatshan  and  Canton  (about  twelTO 
English  miles),  there  axe  one  regular  douauc  for  the  collection  of  duty, 
and  at  least  four  or  five  "  searching  stations  "  where,  unless  satia&ctoijr 
bribes  are  paid,  gowls  are  wilfully  destroyed  in  flieprooess  of  "exami- 
nation," and  delays,  detentions  and  vexatious  char^^es  raakf  ih*^  life 
of  the  merchant  a  misery,  and  profitable  trade  an  inijiossiliility. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  a  bottle  containing  oil  be  found  on  which  duty 
baa  been  paid ;  if  the  oertifioate  only  mentions  the  01 A  the  merchant  to 
whom  it  belongs  will  be  charged  witii  attempting  to  smuggle  glass- 
ware,*'  and  may  be  imprisoned  lor  attempting  to  defraud  the  Customs^ 
until  he  pays  a  bribe. 

Not  only  is  famine  in  China  caused  by  this  interference  with  internal 
oomraunioation  and  traffic  on  the  rivers,  but  also  the  loss  inflicted 
upon  European  trade  is  very  preat  indeed.    China  lins,  at  present, 
much  commerce  at  her  treaty  }iorts  on  the  sen  coii.st  and  on  tht)  Yang- 
tse  liiver ;  but  tliis  only  affecU^  a  narrow  strip  of  laud  adjacent  to  these 
ports,  and  foreign  goods  rarely  reach  the  interior,  ibnagine  the  effect 
on  tiade  in  England  if  goods  sent  from  London  to  Brighton  not  only 
had  to  pay  duty  several  times  orer,  but  involTed  their  dealers  in  a  -bA. 
of  imprisonment  and  exposure  to  all  kinds  of  extortion  at  four  or  flw 
intermediate  stations.    The  etfect  on  English  trade  in  China,  pro- 
duced hy  the  working  of  the  internal  eustonis  system,  may  be  judged 
by  noting  what  linpix'us  to  powls  of  English  nnnnifacture  sent,  say, 
from  Canton  to  Siukwan,  a  distance  of  about  2(K)  miles.  Before 
entering  Canton  tiiey  have  paid  5  per  cent,  maritime  duty.  Tliey 
hare  then  to  pay  liken  to  the  Canton  attth<nities  before  being  snit 
out  of  the  city.  At  Fatahan  (12  miles  out)  they  haye  to  pay  duty, 
and  again  at  Sinam,  about  80  miles  farther  on,  and  again  on  entering- 
the  North  Rir^r  at  Lupau,  after  only  another  30  or  40  miles  they 
have  to  jmy  duty,  and  yet  again  (destination  duty)  on  reaching  Siuk- 
wan.    In  addition  to  these  five  rcfrular  stations  for  the  collection  of 
dues,  there  are  :iun»erou8  "inspection  stations  "  where  bribes  are  also' 
exacted,  as  above  described.    Naturally,  b}'  the  time  the  goods  reach 
the  interior,  their  prioe  has  been  increased  by  oonsiderahly  over  lOO 
per  cent.,  and  no  less  naturally,  except  in  the  case  of  articles  absolutely 
neoeesary  to  life,  they  are  practically  unsaleable. 
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ffinoe,  vwa  in  these  droumetanoeB,  Ghixia  is  regarded  as  a  good 
market  for  English  goods,  how  ironld  not  the  trade  of  England  bcNaeflt 
if  these  exorfattant  duties  and  the  system  of  bribery  were  altogether 
abolished? 

If  floods  and  famine  result  from  artificial,  rather  than  from  natural 
caiises,  this  can  rertainly  be  shown  to  be  no  less  true  of  pestilcm  o, 
which  need  not  Ix'  nutro  common  at  present  in  China  than  clsewliere. 
The  climate  is  not  wnlu  iilthy — at  any  rate  for  natives — and  in  the 
country  districts  the  health  of  the  people  is  generally  exoellent.  It 
is  in  the  towns  and  cities  only  that  pestilenoe  arises,  owing  to  the 
total  lack,  in  them,  of  anything  lilw  sanitation  or  offioisl  organisation 
of  pxerentiTe  means.  Jn  almost  every  part  of  the  Chinese  Empire 
the  oountry  districts  are  entirely  free  from  pestilence  until  disease  ia 
imported  from  the  towns  which  are  overcrowded,  filthy  in  the 
extreme,  and  supplied  with  imppeakably  polluted  water. 

That  odicial  corruption  is  solely  responsible  for  the  insanitary 
condition  of  the  towns  mav  readilv  be  seen  from  the  case  of  the 
water  supply.  In  the  European  sense  of  the  term  there  is  no  water 
supply  in  the  whole  of  the  Chinese  Empire.  In  Canton  and 
fihanghai,  for  instanoe,  where  things  are  somewhat  bettep  than 
elsewhere,  the  sewage  flows  direct  into  the  river,  and  from  the 
very  place  of  the  outflow  the  people  take  their  drinking  water! 
In  Canton,  about  ten  years  ago,  a  Chinese  company  was  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  waterworks  to  supply  tlie  city 
with  imcontaminatcd  water.  For  such  a  scheme,  (piiosccnt  tolera- 
tion, at  least,  might  have  been  exj)ected  from  the  authcjrilies ;  but 
offidal  greed  is  not  to  be  daunted  even  by  the  lear  of  pestitenoe. 
A  well-known  official  demanded  such  an  enormous  bribe  before  he 
would  allow  any  work  to  be  began,  that  the  eonpany,  unaUe  to  pay 
it,  had  to  give  up  the  undertaking.  Another  company  was  formed 
a  few  years  ago  in  Oaaton,  also  by  native  merchants.  It  was  called 
the  "  Fertiliser  Compan}',"  and  hud  us  its  object  the  contracting  for 
sweejiinp:  and  cleansing  all  the  streets  of  the  city  and  the  conversion 
of  the  refuse,  so  obtained,  into  manure.  So  ennmoured  of  the  scheme 
were  the  masses  of  the  people  tiiat  they  called  meetings  of  their 
guilds,  and  through  fbeir  representatives,  expressed  their  willingness 
to  pay  for  the  proposed  work  of  scavenging ;  and,  aa  tiie  company 
would  have  also  made  a  profit  on  the  sale  of  its  fertilisers,  it  would 
doubtless  have  proved  a  flourishing  concern.  Here,  again,  however, 
the  Mandarins  interfered  and  demanded  bribes  to  such  an  impoesiUe 
figure  that  this  undertaking  had  also  to  be  dropped. 

AVTien  even  financial  and  industrial  enterj)rise8,  iindertaken  more 
in  the  interests  of  public  health  than  in  those  of  the  shareholders, 
are  made  abortive  by  the  corrujjt  greed  of  the  civil  authorities,  it  ia 
hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  purely  commercial  enterprise  should 
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meet  inth  s  sunilar  £ate,  and  that  would-be  oapitalisto  should  fear  to 
xiak  ih«r  money  in  a  oountiy  where  the  rights  of  propecty  an  as 
little  regarded  as  are  those  of  life  and  public  health,  bj  the  aathomtiea 

who  sliould  safeguard  both. 

But  tlie  effectis  of  comiption  in  making  property  and  life  insecure 
throufrliout  the  cnuiitry,  are  more  directly  felt  throiiffh  the  creation 
of  robl)t"r-l lands  alreuily  alhided  to.  Most  of  tht'.*e  rol)hers  are  dis- 
banded soldiers,  left  armed  and  starving,  often  thousands  ot  miles 
sway  ttom.  their  homea.  The  Government,  it  is  trne,  allowa  each 
soldier  a  certain  sum  to  pay  his  expenses  home ;  but  this  money  is 
generally  kept  by  the  officers  who  simply  turn  the  soldieia  loose 
when  done  with  to  shift  for  tliemselve.s,  and  shifting  for  themselves 
means  (Xtejing  on  the  public.  But  there  are  other  banditti  aa 
well  who  are  regularly  protected  by  each  district  magistrate  so  long 
ai  they  confine  their  dei)redations  to  district.s  outside  tliat  over  which 
h9  rules.  I'id  the  space  allotted  to  mc  jxTinit  1  could  give  some 
curious  details  illustrative  of  this  statement.  1  must,  however,  pass 
OIL  to  the  comnderatum  of  other  waHAen,  mexAj  notmg  here  that 
a:»ne  of  the  wcmt  robbm  are  soMiers,  still  in  the  Imperial 
service,  who  go  on  their  maianding  expedittons  with  their  ooata 
turned  inside  out,  and  then,  when  pursued,  again  turn  their  coats  so 
that,  being  in  uniform,  no  one  dare  molest  them.  Both  in  the  cities 
and  m  the  rimd  districts,  rich  people  keeji  their  own  guanls.  while  the 
large  niuuufactnrers,  and  the  owners  oi'  phuitat ions,  passenger  boats, 
i<:r  ,  not  only  have  to  pay  the  (jovernnjent  tax»'S.  but  als(j  a  regular 
annual  tribute  to  the  robber  chiefs  in  return  for  immunity  and  pro- 
teelion  fnnn  attadk.  The  police,  or  rather  those  city  soldiers  who 
are  supposed  to  do  the  work  of  the  police,  are  often  t^e  organisers  of 
dazing  and  extensiTe  robberies.  An  inddent  of  this  kind  occurred 
quite  recently  in  Canton,  when  the  police  snperintendent  and  his 
men  fobbed  the  local  silk  wea^^ng  factory  of  all  they  coiUd  lay  hands 
on,  and  the  Governor,  when  appealed  to  for  redress,  punished  the 
leaders,  not  of  the  robbers,  but  of  his  petitioners. 

So  univei"sal  and  deeply  nxjted  is  the  corruption  from  which  all 
these  evils  spring,  that  partial  and  gradual  ixdorm  is  impossible  and 
no  change  for  the  better  can  be  hoped  for  except  Ixaoi  a  radical 
alteration  in  the  administrative  system.  For  under  the  presmt  regime 
any  official  who  wishes  to  be  honest  is,  nevertiieless,  compelled  to 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  .lislionest  ones,  or  retire  from  public 
life  altogether.  He  must  aecei)t  bribes  in  onler  to  pay  the  bribes 
exacted  of  him  by  his  sujx^riors  ;  and  he  must  connive  at  all  kinds  of 
corriiption  both  in  his  sTdx^rdiuates  and  in  those  who  hold  higher 
rank  or  office  than  his  own. 

How  inevitable  is  all  this  will  be  obvious  when  some  account  has 
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been  given  <tf  the  paUiB  by  which  official  life  can  be  entored  upon, 
and  <rf  the  different  methods  of  promotion. 
There  are  four  ways  of  enteting  public  life  in  China,  and  of  seour- 

ing  prf)motion: — 

Through  examination. 

Through  Tiiilitarv  somVo. 

Throufjli  «»btuiiiinf^'-  rei  opnition  of  "  distiug^shed  merit." 
By  piiri  luise  purt>  and  simplo. 

The  first  of  these  avenues  to  public  life  is  the  oklcst,  and,  in  every 
tray,  the  pnreet  and  the  beet  In  loimer  years,  even  sinoe  the 
Huichu  Dynasty  began  thear  rale  in:China,  the  literary  examinations 
were,  generally  speaking,  honestly  conduoled  and  flie  oflSoial  did 
not  begin  his  career  of  corruption  nntal  after  the  end  of  his  course 
of  study  and  examination.  But,  even  here,  corruption  has,  of  recent 
years,  crept  in ;  so  that  now  it  is  not  at  nil  uncommon  for  the 
*' students"  to  be  por?onate<l  at  the  examinations  hv  lonnied  but 
dishonest  jirotesstjrs  who  make  a  living  by  being  examined,  under 
different  names,  over  and  over  again.  The  exuniiuers  are  also  not 
infre<|uently  bribed. 

When  the  student  has,  in  his  own  district,  passed  the  ezaminationB 
entitling  him  to  take  the  first  degree,  he  must  present  himself,  at 
intervals  of  three  years,  to  be  examined  for  the  second  and  third 
degrees,  at  the  im)\  incial  centre  and  at  the  capital,  respectively.  When 
the  third  dep^o  lias  }>een  conferred  the  candidate  is  a  Mandarin,  and 
is  eligible  for  an  otllciul  position.  At  Ibis  jtoint,  however,  begins  the 
bribery,  without  whicli  the  most  brilliant  examinee  might  just  as  well 
have  remained  an  ignommus  or  stayed  at  home,  for  all  the  chances  he 
has  of  holding  any  office,  however  humble,  in  the  State.  There  is, 
however,  one  more  examination  to  passat  Pekin,  after  the  third  degree 
has  been  conferred.  This  is  the  Imperial  Examination,  as  a  result  d 
which  the  Emperor  divides  the  candidates  into  three  classes : — (1) 
Fellow.s  of  the  Imjierial  ( 'ollco-c,  to  remain  in  I'okin ;  (2)  the  Magis- 
trate class;  tliosc  whnni  the  Knipcror  rejocts  altoryothcr.  The 
third  claims  must  cither  retire  into  private  lite  or  enter  oHicial  life  by 
one  of  the  more  corrupt  avenues  indicated  above.  It  is  from  the 
aeoond  dass  that  the  district  magistrates  and  all  the  loeal  officials 
outside  Pekin — so  fares  they  have  entered  by  way  of  examination — 
are  dnwn.  Each  of  these  is  at  onoe  sent  off  to  tiie  capital  of  one  of 
the  provinces,  dignified  by  the  rank  of  "  district  magistrate,"  and 
eligible  for  any  appointment  which  the  provincial  authority  may  see 
fit  to  confer  on  him. 

Immediately  on  arrival  he  hiis  to  bribe  the  Viceroy  and  his  subor- 
dinates, and  since  many  candidates  may  be  sent  to  the  sjime  district 
at  the  same  time,  the  few  vacant  appoiutmeuts  are,  of  course,  conferred 
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Upon  thosB  who  pay  ihe  highest  hribes.   But  even  were  tiiere  no 

compedtion  for  posts,  the  candidate  would  have  to  bribe  the  Govemop  ; 
for  if  he  refused  to  do  so,  the  latter  could  indefinitely  poe^tone  giving 
him  a  berth.  Even  tlie  Emperor's  special  warrant,  n-isipin'rip  him  a 
special  district,  would  not  save  hiin.  A  candidate  with  grcut  family 
iniluence  miglit  succeed  in  prevailing  ui)on  ihv  Official  Board  at  Pekin 
to  protest ;  but  even  then  the  governor  need  only  reply  that  so-and-so 
"  is  too  yoimg,"  oV  too  mezperienoed/'  and  **  that  a  deputy  has  been 
tempovwily  [t.«.,  for  an  indefinite  period]  appointed  to  allow  the  nutgis- 
txate  time  to  mdce  a  farther  study  of  official  and  administrative  busi- 
ncKs."  If  he  he  at  once  successful  in  obtaining  a  position,  j  rrmiotion 
follows,  automatically,  at  the  end  of  three  years.  There  is  also,  how- 
ever, a  triennial  "  ponoral  calculation  of  merit "  in  each  district ;  so  that 
promotion  for  recorded  merit  may  fall  to  tlio  lot  of  a  magistrate  who 
has  only  been  appointed  one  or  two  years.  This  triennial  l  ali  iihitiou 
of  merit  is  a  very  profitable  affair  for  the  Governor.  Tlie  ollicials  under 
him  are  '*  meritorious  "  in  proportion  to  the  amount  they  pay  him,  and 
anyone  who  refused  altogether  to  bribe  the  Governor  would  certainly 
be  declared  "  unfit  to  continue  in  office,"  and  dismissed ;  and  from 
the  decision  of  the  Governor  there  is  no  appeaL  In  such  ciroumstances 
on  honest  man,  disgusted  with  the  corruption  of  official  life,  would 
retire  ;  a  bad  one  would  simply  make  a  fresh  start,  re^tenng  public 
life  bv  purcliase. 

Prior  to  each  promotion  the  olticial  has  to  Ije  received  in  audience 
by  the  Emperor.  But  this  is  a  very  costly  affair.  For  no  one's  pre- 
sence in  the  Oapital  City  is  recognised  until  he  has  bribed  the  gate- 
lieeper  to  register  his  name  as  having  passed  into  the  city  and  duly 
report  his  lidvent.  That  li  Hung  Chang  had  to  pay  an  enor- 
mous sum  in  tips  and  bribes — over  me  million  sterling — at  his  last 
visit  to  Pekin  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  ;  but  the  narration 
(»f  two  instances  that  have  come  directly  under  my  notice,  may  pcrliajts 
serve  to  make  the  English  reader  realise,  even  more  vividly,  Iuav  in- 
exorable and  how  shamelessly  open,  is  the  systematic  corruption. 

The  governor  of  Kiang-su  Province,  who  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
Prince  £ung,  thought  to  take  advantage  of  his  great  influence  by 
coming  into  the  city  witiiout  bribing  the  gate-keeper.  When  he  called 
upon  his  royal  friend,  Prince  Kung  exclaimed .  "  When  did  you  come  P 
I  cannot  possibly  recognise  your  presence,  for  I  have  not  seen  yoiu: 
name  in  the  Cliung-Wen-Men  Peport,"  and  ho  had  to  rotium  and 
pay  double  the  usual  bribe  to  tlie  gate-kee]»er  iM-foro  I'rince  Kung 
would  receive  him.  Even  more  remarkalile  is  tlie  case  of  Tso-Tchung- 
Tong,  one  of  the  greatest  of  our  generals,  who  having  suppressed  the 
Mahommedan  rebellion  in  Turicestan,  had  acquired  for  the  Celestial 
Empire  territray  about  half  as  large  as  China  itself.  TheEmparoTp 
who  held  him  in  high  esteem,  wished  to  see  him,  and  sent  a  qiecial 
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summoiu  callmg  him  to  an  andienoe  at  Pekm.  When  on  his  coming 
to  the  citj,  the  Ohnng-Wen-M<^n,  or  gate-keeper,  demanded  80,000 
taal,  he  refused  to  pay  anything.    But  even  he  was  not  offioially 

reportpil,  and  after  he  had  remained  several  months  in  Pekin,  wnitin/* 
for  an  audit^noe,  the  Pimperor  issued  anotlior  e<liet,  asking  why  he 
had  never  (.'ome.  Tso-Tchuiig-Toiisr  responded  by  tellin<r  the  whole 
story,  adding  that  having  spent  all  his  own  and  his  lauiily's  money 
on  the  support  of  soldiers  during  the  war,  he  had  no  means  with  whidh 
to  pay  such  a  hribe.  He  appealed  to  the  Emperor  graciously  to 
relieve  him  the  impoBiti<m.  In  leplj  tho  Empesor  said :  "  This 
(the  feeing  of  the  gate-keeper)  is  a  general  and  ancient  usage,  and  the 
viceroy  and  generalissimo  must  submit  to  it  like  another " ;  and  as 
Ts<j-Tehung-Tong  really  had  not  the  money,  his  friends  raised  a  sub- 
scription, the  Dowager  Empress  herself  contributing  half  the  required 
sum. 

This  lengthy  digi*essiou  may,  perhaps,  be  excused  for  the  sake  of 
the  light  it  throws  on  the  imperial  attitude  towards  corrupt  prac- 
tices. 

Of  course  no  newly-promoted  magistrate  even  attempts  to  evade 

payment  of  the  hribes  that  alone  can  open  the  way  into  the  presence 
of  the  Emperor,  and  after  feeing  and  bribing  a  whole  army  of  court 
officials,  he  lias  liis  audience  and  takes  his  new  title  of — say,  Taotai 
or  Prelect  Matristrate.  A  process,  similar  to  that  indicated  above,  only 
each  time  ninic  costly  than  before,  has  to  bo  gone  through  with  every 
promotion,  and  all  this  to  obtain  ai)i)ointment8  that  are  practically 
unsalaried.  It  is  true  that,  nominally,  there  is  a  salaxy  attached  to 
each  appointment.  Not  only,  however,  axe  these  salaries  small  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  mere  ezprasesimndNLtal  to  holding  office,  hut 
they  are  hardly  ever  claimed  at  all,  for  reasons,  the  force  of  ^^llich  it 
will  not  be  difficult  to  appreciate.  The  salary  of  any  official,  Ijefore 
it  can  be  drawn  at  the  Provincial  Treastiry,  has  had  to  pass  through 
•so  many  hands  and  pay  so  many  commissions  that  the  jiayee,  would 
only  receive  about  30  or  40  per  cent,  of  the  original  amount.  Now 
it  is  quite  common  for  an  official  to  he  fined  a  whole  year's  salary. 
This  he  would  have  to  pay  in  full,  unless  he  coold  show  that  his  past 
year's  sslaiy  stall  lay  unolaimed  at  the  office  of  the  Provindal  Trea^ 
soxy.  Thus  an  official  with  £100  a  year,  on  being  fined  a  year's 
salary,  woidd  lose  about  £60  or  £70  hy  having  drawn  his  pay. 

Thus,  although  there  are  salaries  and  even  a  fund  for  expenses — 
called  "  a  support  of  purity  " — attached  to  all  the  offices  of  State.  ei>il 
and  military,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  sa}'  that  the  officials,  one  and 
all,  are  s<jmewhat  similarly  placed  to  the  waiters  at  some  English 
restaurants,  who  pay  liherally  and  work  without  wages,  only  for  the 
privilege  of  being  in  a  position  to  xeosive  tips. 

It  will  he  readily  seen  that  as  soon  aa  the  new  Taotai  is  haok  in  his 
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diatrict  ho  Tnust  ]>ogiii  "squeezing"  all  those  Ijelow  him ;  not  only  to  re- 
coup himself  for  the  exiK>Tis(^8  incurred,  and  to  live  himself  and  support 
his  numerous  relatives,  clansmen,  and  dependants,  but  also  to  meet 
the  ezpeuses  of  kis  next  promotion  at  the  end  of  another  three  years. 

If  tJl  tfaig  18  true  of  the  section  of  the  official  class  that  has  entered 
public  life  tkrong^  fhe  oompantiTely  dUon  and  xianow  way  of  liazd 
woik,  genmne*  it  xa»\em  study,  and  litenoy  exammatiim,  witb  How 
much  more  force  must  it  apply  to  iihe  men  who  liave  oome  in  lij^llie 
other  more  devious  paths  ? 

P^tomotions  for  military  service  are  perhaps  the  most  rapid. 

It  was  in  this  way  that  Li  Huiip-  Chang  entered  public  life. 
Immediately  on  passing  his  third  examination,  instead  of  l>e(  omiiig 
"an  outside  oificer "  (District  Magistrate)  or  an  "inside  officer'* 
(Member  of  the  Imperial  College  at  Fekin)  he  returned  home, 
entered  the  amy  fhrongh  the  inflnenoe  of  JCaxqnie  Tseng's  father,  and 
was,  in  a  few  months,  promoted  to  he  Taotai  ol  Fukin,  to  leaoh  which 
position  by  the  tegular  metho<l  of  promotion  woidd  have  taken  six 
yeaxit  He  never  ei?m  visited  Fukin  at  all,  and  yet  in  another  month 
or  so  he  was  again  promoted  ;  this  time  to  be  Fiitai  (TJovcrnor) 
of  Kaing-su.  It  was  while  he  was  military  adviser,  or  Secretary  to 
Marquis  Tseng  (General-in-Chief)  that,  the  former  Governor  of 
Kaing-su  having  been  killed,  lA  Hung  Chaug  had  the  opportunity  of 
xeoammenduig  himself  for  the  vacant  appointment  Tb»  Qeneml, 
vidio  liked  and  admired  him,  forwarded  a  memorial  to  the  Ibnperor 
OEttving  the  appomtment  for  him,  but,  on  reflection,  saw  tiiat  this  waa 
perhaps  stretching  favoritism  too  far,  since  it  meant  the  transformation 
of  a  Taotai  st^ghtway  into  a  Futai,  a  process  that  should  take  at 
least  nine  years.  A  second  messenger  was,  therefore,  dispntcbod  to 
recall  the  memorial.  Too  late,"Jiowever  ;  lor  Iji,  anticipatiuj;  that 
this  might  liapj>en,  had  taken  cure  to  induce  the  first  messenger  to 
travel  post  haste. 

Willi  the  aid  d  General  Gordon  and  other  f creigners  li  succeeded 
in  freeing  his  new  province  from  the  Tai  Ping,  and  was  socm  i»o- 
moted  to  the  postticm  of  Yiceroy .  How  immense  a  fortune  li  haa 
been  aUe  to  amass  is  too  widely  known  to  need  farther  mention  here. 
f)no  soiuroe  of  ofiieial  wealth  I  had  ample  opportunity  of  observing 
when  I  was  in  Tientsin  just  before  the  beginning  of  the  Japanese  war. 
Oificcrs  of  all  ranks,  both  military  and  civil,  came  ilocking  in  from  all 
parts  of  the  Empire  to  seek  commands,  but  before  their  petitions  could 
even  reach  Li,  they  had  to  pay  immense  bribes  to  his  attendants. 

When  a  military  appointment  has  been  made,  and  the  warrant  u 
ready  for  issue  in  the  hands  of  the  Olezk  of  the  TamOn,  the  officer  has 
to  pay  for  its  ddiveacy  a  sum  proportionate  to  the  value  of  the 
appointment.  Then,  as  soon  as  he  has  his  warrant,  the  officer  com- 
meness  business  by  selling  the  oommands  under  him.   Only  those 
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who  liaTe  some  kind  uf  military  roMk  am,  however,  buy  oommands  in 
the  avmy ;  but,  as  will  prawntly  appear,  militArv  rank  can  be  aoquired 

in  mnny  c^ous  ways.  It  is,  for  oxumpl*-,  not  at  all  imoommon  for 
men  who  have  never  s<»en  a  Lattle  u\  th»'ir  lives  to  be  pronjoted  to  the 
rank  of  ( 'olonel.  By  citing  one  out  of  many  instances  that  have  come 
ilirectly  under  my  own  observation,  I  can,  perhaps,  best  illustrate  the 
ponibUity  of  eaoh  pmrniotiQiis. 

A  young  man  from  my  natxTe  town  entered  the  army,  and,  by  dint 
of  hud  fighting  and  real  merit  rose  to  the  lankol  Brigadiez^Genend ; 
but  with  him,  at  every  promotion,  rose  his  Inrother,  wlioni  T  will  call 
X.,  who  had  not  met  him  for  years,  and  who  was  peacefully  occupied 
np  cook  in  a  distant  opiimi  den.  This  is  how  it  wa«  done  The  soldier, 
after  each  engagement  in  which  he  distinguished  himself,  reported 
imaginary  deeds  of  valour  ]M  rf«/riiicd  by  this  brother,  and  his  word 
was  taken.  One  day  the  cook  in  the  opium  deu,  who  had  never  even 
neen  a  battle,  read  hie  name  in  the  OaweUe^  and  found,  to  his  sorprise, 
that  he  had  attained  the  rank  of  Cdonel  in  the  Lnporial  f  cvoee. 

Military  serrice  ia,  in  many  waya,  very  remuneratiTe  to  the  offioen. 
They  enrol  any  men  thoy  like,  and  they  always  draw  the  pay  lor 
many  more  men  than  are  actually  in  the  army.  Al>out  70  per  cent 
of  the  full  nnmVr  of  men  nominally  serving  and  for  wliom  pay  is 
drawn  is  the  average  strength  of  the  forces,  even  under  Li  Hung 
Chang's  eomparatively  honest  oiiicers,  wliile  elsewhere,  lOU  men  on 
paper  usually  means  but  40  or  50  in  the  flesli  On  review  days  the 
offioen  engage  a  sufficient  number  of  soldiers  hy  the  day  to  mahe  the 
army  toek  all  right.  But  theie  are  other  souroes  of  profit  besides 
deaUng  in  dummy  eddiers.  The  live  ones  have  to  wear  uniforms,  and 
to  eat,  and  both  food  and  clothes  are  sup^ied  at  extortionate  prices  by 
the  officers  ;  so  that  of  the  five  tael  per  month  paid  by  Government 
for  each  soldier,  about  one-fifth  or  less  reaclies  the  pockets  of  the  men. 
X\\  this  refers  to  the  "braves"  who  are  only  engaged  diu-ing  war 
time  and  are  disbanded  the  moment  the  fighting  is  over  wherever 
they  may  happen  to  be,  and  nearly  always  without  the  means  of 
returning  to  tluir  homes,  thus  Iraeping  up  the  supply  of  armed  robbers 
aU  OTor  tile  Empire.  As  to  the  sokUem  ol  the  standing  army  in  timea 
of  peace,  they  are,  with  the  exception  of  the  Manohu  garrison,  so 
wTetchedly  paid,  that  its  strength  exists  only  on  p^ier.  The  men 
enlist  and  regidarly  draw  their  pay — about  Os.  a  month — and  have 
scarcely  any  further  connection  with  the  military  ser\'ic«'.  The  few 
that  go  on  duty  in  the  city  gatt-s  liv«!  entirely  on  bribes.  'I'he  Manchu 
force  under  the  Tartar  General,  on  the  other  hand,  is  well  paid  ;  but 
these  soldlefa  do  no  fighting ;  they  are  only  engaged  in  guarding  the 
city  against  Chinese  rebela.  They  live  in  a  separate  quarter  to  that 
ooenpied  by  the  Chinwin,  on  whom  thegr  often  make  unprovoked 
attadu.  Thus  fights  between  the  Chinese  and  the  Tsrtar  soldiery  are 
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of  oommon  O3ciirrenco,  and  as  these  Tartar  soldiers  arc  not  under  the 
jurisfliction  of  the  Civil  liaw,  their  outrages  invnriahly  go  unpunishwl. 
Natumlly  there  is  no  love  lost  between  the  dty  guards  and  the  native 

Chineso. 

That  proniotiou  for  military  sorvico  means,  in  China,  little  more 
than  a  decent  pretext  for  the  purchase  of  entry  into  official  life,  and 
of  posts  of  profit,  is>  lieih.q  o,  by  this  time  snffioientlj  obvioaB,  yet 
another  iaot  will  help  to  make  it  even  more  cleair.   The  Genemls  in 

the  Chinese  army  are  in  the  habit  of  mentioning  for  promotion  a  large 
iitiniher  of  soUUero  who  exist  only  in  their  imagination.  Tli«>y  thus 
obtain  possession  of  a  large  number  of  i)roinotion  papers  mmlv  out  for 
non-oxi8t<'iit  soldiers  ItPiiring  the  most  connnon  Chinese  names.  Tlie 
paper- Corporal  Smith  or  Privato  Jones  continues  to  be  regularly 
promoted,  so  that  in  time  the  General  has  a  whole  colloctiou  of 
iiommisnoiis  lor  Tsxiovs  nmks  d  ilie  service,  ready  for  sale  to  the 
first  applicant  whose  family  or  dan  name  is,  say,  Smith  or  Jones,  and 
who  is  willing  to  poy  the  market  price.  I^yate  soldiers  also  who 
prefer  money  to  promotion  are  in  the  habit  of  changing  their  names 
und  selling  their  papers  to  civilians  desixoiu  of  ac<^uiring  military 
rank  by  combined  piurchaso  and  personation.  Thus  theiv  is  little  to 
favourably  distinguish  "promotion  for  military  service"  from  the 
foiirth  avenue  to  official  life,  or  mere  purchase.  It  has,  however,  a 
semblance  of  decency  and  is  sometimes  combined  with  a  certain 
amount  of  public  servioe. 

The  third  method  of  rising  in  tiie  world,  **  promotion  for  qpeoial 
merit,"  is  even  less  honest,  and  need  hardly  he  oonsidersd  by  itsdf ; 
for  the  **  fecial  merit "  has  to  be  ret  rmLd  by  officials  who  are,  without 
exception,  coirupt  and  dependent  for  tlieir  liveliliood  on  bribes ;  so 
that,  unless  they  recommend  members  of  their  own  fami'y  or  elan, 
they  will  tcrtaiuly  only  see  "special  merit"  in  those  who  open  their 
eyes  with  gold. 

The  fourth  method  of  entering  public  life,  i.e.,  by  purchase  pure 
nnd  simple,  is  quite  reoogmsed  by  law,  and  is  becoming  more  common 
fivwyyBKt.  Even  such  a  highly-placed  official  as  C9uuig,  the  late 
minister  to  the  United  States,  had  passed  no  ezaminaticms,  but  had 
simply  bought  his  first  official  post. 

"Whenever  the  Govenmient  is  in  financial  difficulties,  and  requires 
"money  for  a  specific  ]»urpose,  it  "  opens  a  subscription,"  and  those 
who  give  a  certain  sum  obtain  a  nmk.  Moreover,  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  companies  to  bo  formed  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  bribes 
and  other  expenses  attendant  upon  the  purchase  of  a  civil  appointment. 
One  of  the  members  of  this  Mag^stn^  Manufacturing  Limited  Liability 
Company  (or,  as  it  is  called  in  Chinese,  back-flogging  company,  because 
ai  the  prospective  magistrate's  methods  of  extracting  money  from  the 
f»eq)le),  gets  tiie  appointment,  and  the  other  shareholders  divide 
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with  him  the  spoils  of  offioe.  Other  would-be  officials  Ikxrow  the 
neoowmy  money  and  pay  it  back  with  interest  beiore  many  yean  have 

elapeed. 

It  costs  rather  more  to  buy  one's  way  into  the  Chinese  civil  service 
than  to  enter  by  oxamination ;  otherwise  the  chances  of  obtaining 
promotion  for  the  two  classes  of  candidates  arc  practically  equal. 
When  once  the  rank  of  JJistrict  Magistrate  and  au  appointment  have 
been  bought,  hsiQuar  pramotioiiB  lidlow  xegulariyy  as  alnady  described. 

I  haTO  tried  to  make  it  dear  that  oorrnption  and  bribery,  nepotism, 
and  the  imblnahing  sale  and  purchase  of  inflnenoe  and  position,  are, 
in  China,  no  mere  aeoident,  or  result  of  oooasional  or  individual 
enpidit}-,  circumstance,  or  temptation,  but  are  universal,  and  the  only 
possible  condition  of  accepting^  or  retaining"  of  public  service — whether 
civil  or  military' — under  the  present  n';/i/tir — that  to  l)o  a  public  man 
in  China,  however  high  or  low,  means  to  be  incimibly  corrupt,  and 
that  to  renounce  corrupt  practices  is  to  renounce  public  life  altogether. 

^hb  no  change  for  the  better  oan  be  hoped  for  bam  the  infiiaion 
of  new  blood  into  the  official  class,  since  the  Teiy  oondltionB  of  offioial 
eristenoe  exclude  the  possibiHly  of  honeefy.  Nor  oan  improvement 
be  hoped  for  Irom  the  spread  of  education  ;  for  not  only  is  it  the  re- 
oognised  interest  of  the  official  class  to  keep  the  masses  ignorant,  hut 
also  the  officials  themselves  are  absolutely  ignorant,  some  of  them  even 
unable  to  read  and  write,  and  even  those  that  have  pissed  tlio  ex- 
aminations being  only  t mined  in  a  useless  "  literature  and  Uterary 
sfyle  of  compodtiou,"  but  totally  \s-ithout  knowledge  of  the  wwld's 
affsin  or  even  d  the  needs  and  possibilities  of  their  own  ooontiy,  and 
of  tiie  laws  admimstered  in  their  names  by  poorly-paid  elerics. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  condition  of  the  army  and  of  the  way  in 
which  military  commands  are  given  and  used,  has  perhaps  made  ii 
nnncccssnrv  to  explain  that  it  is  not  want  of  physical  courage  or  of 
patriotism  in  the  native  Chinese,  bnt  the  prevalence  of  an  incurably 
corrupt  system,  kept  up  by  their  Tartar  ruh-rs,  that  makes  (Jhina  n 
ready  prey  for  any  other  nation,  and  exphiius  our  easy  defeat  at 
the  hands  of  the  Japanese.  I  may  in  this  place  allude  to  tho 
attempted  regeneral^  ol  the  nayy  under  the  English  Admiral 
I^ng,  who  only  failed  beoanse  the  presence  of  an  incorruptible 
officer  was  felt  to  he  intolerable,  and  led  therefore  to  an  intrigue 
and  series  uf  insults  that  practically  com])ellcd  his  resignation.  .Some 
idea  of  how  official  corruption  affects  China's  preparedness  for 
resisting  external  attack,  may  ho  trufliered  from  the  recital  ot  au 
incident  that  to<ik  i>\mv  shortly  belore  the  outbreak  of  the  Japanese 
war.  A  young  naval  otiicer,  one  of  my  personal  friends,  who  hhortly 
afterwards  quitted  the  servioe  in  disgust,  told  me  that  he  had  just 
had  to  sign  a  receipt  for  several  tons  of  coal-dust,  described  and  pud 
for  as  gunpowder!  I  may  add  that  the  officera  of  the  QoTomment 
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gunboats  hftve  practienlly  a  monopolj  in  smuggling,  in  which  thoy 
do  a  largo  find  lucrativo  business ;  and  tho  soutliom  iqnadron  of  the 
navy  is  entirely  and  exolusivt^ly  oniployed  in  currying'  the  maudarins 
and  their  faniilieH  whither  they  wish  to  go,  and  in  snnipgling. 

Hero  iu  Kugluud  it  seems  to  be  supposed  that  China's  regeueratiuu 
iriU  "begin,  and  the  development  of  her  TUt  netuzal  zeeoones  will 
beoome  ponUe,  when  li  Hong  Chang  and  others  who  maj  be  eon- 
Tinoed  &t  the  utiUty  <d  nilwajs  and  telegnphs,  European  miHtaiy 
and  naval  organization,  &c.,  &c.,  enlighten  their  compatriots  and 
attempt  the  introduction  of  all  this  machinery  of  civilisation.  As 
■well  niif^ht  one  expect  the  conversion  of  cannibal*  to  vegetarianism  by 
the  introduction  of  silver  forks  and  Shoffiold  cutlery. 

A  concrete  example  or  two  may  perhaps  better  serve  to  Gsury  con- 
viotion  than  many  arguments. 

European  innovations  have  been  introdnoed  within  the  past  thirty 
years.  We  have  aisensls  and  docloi  opened  in  Tientsm,  Fochow,  and 
Shanghai;  there  axe  military  and  naval  ooUeges  in  Tientsin  and 
Nanking,  and  there  are  now  telegraphs  all  over  the  Empire ;  there 
is  a  railway  between  Tientsin  and  Shan-hai-Kwan  ;  and  there  are 
steamers  on  the  coast  and  on  the  rivers,  belonging  to  the  Govem- 
mont  and  to  merchants :  but  there  is  no  improvement  rt^sulting,  or  to 
be  hoped  for,  from  any  or  all  of  these  modem  improvements.  In 
iStiB  arsenals  no  real  work  has  been  done ;  only  a  large  number  of 
appointments  and  "  jobs  **  have  been  created.  The  permanent  expert 
hmds  of  departments,  engineers,  and  so  forth,  are  badly  paid,  and 
have  absolutely  no  freedom  or  voioe  in  the  management  of  work  they 
understand,  but  are  altogether  governed  by  superior  "  officials,  wlio 
are  not  only  entirely  ignorant,  but  have  not  time  to  learn  before  they 
are  promoted  and  their  jdaoe  is  taken  by  others.  Tliese  temporary 
officials  issue  contradictory  orders  which  have  to  be  obeyed  l»y  tlio 
skilled  foremen,  so  that,  so  far  as  any  manufacture  is  attempted, 
waste  of  materials  is  the  sole  result.  That,  however,  is  not  very  often, 
.  since  it  pays  the  offieiaU  better  to  import  arms  and  ammunition  on 
vrfiioh  they  ean  make  both  profit  and  oomminiosi. 

The  telegraphs  were  first  established  by  merohants  under  Govern- 
ment sanction,  but  afterwudsoame  into  the  hands  of  the  Government. 
Since  that  timeall  tbelocnlsuperintfMidcnts  hnve  been  appointed  through 
the  noininutiou  of  relatives  or  throu^'h  influence, "  and  no  annual 
balauce-shc-et  has  been  issued.  The  execution  of  ii  j»airs  is  here,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  river,  a  very  profitable  part  of  tlie  business.  AVhen, 
however,  a  new  station  is  establidied,  lit^e  or  no  profit  ean  be  made 
as  the  material  is  supplied  by  the  central  authority.  This  aooounts 
for  a  onrious  phenomenon  that  strikes  the  f orngner : — ^Li  the  oountiy 
districts  the  telegraph  poets  are  mueh  lower  than  in  the  towns. 
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-ttioiigh  all  were  of  fhe  aame  k  ngth  when  supplied.  A  case  explain- 
ing     ahrinVage  came  under  mj  penooal  ofaeenration.  The  vapw- 

jnt«iidontii  cut  a  few  feet  off  eaoh  telegraph  post  before  its  erection 
mad.  aell  the  wood  to  local  carpenters.  It  is  thought  that  native 
superstition  and  conservatism  form  the  chief  ohstaole  iu  the  way  of 
telegraph  and  railway  cnterpri&e,  but  this  is  not  the  case.  When 
the  telegraph  was  first  set  up  in  Ilunan  the  posts  and  wires  were 
immediately  pulled  down  by  the  people,  and  it  was  publicly  reported 
tbat  tho  mniwin  waxe  too  anti-lineigii  in  thab  amtiinnitB  to  allow 
ouoli  an  innovation.  The  private  and  true  reason  was  very  diffennt. 
The  aaperintendent  had  not  paid  his  workmen  in  full,  and  it  waa 
theee  workpeople  who  started  the  riots  and  destroy^  the  product  of 
their  unpaid  labour.  It  is  the  officials  and  not  the  masses  who  ore 
anti-foreign,  the  Tartars  and  not  the  nntive  Chinese  ;  and  it  is  these 
officials  whom  England  dpft'ndcd  I'roni  tin-  Taipings,  who  instigate 
the  anti-(^hri.stian  risings  and  niiissafrcs,  utterwurds  throwing  all  the 
blame  upon  the  people.  Chow  Hau,  the  famous  auti-foreign  agitator, 
is  a  Taotai,  and  is  looked  upon  by  tiie  official  class  aa  one  of  the 
^leatest  hfloroes  in  China.  The  Tientsin  Bailway  is  appreciated  by 
the  people,  and  haa  a  lai^  ttaffio,  but  it  is  bankrupt  because  it  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  unscrupulous  official  administration,  whoso  membeia 
manage  to  appropriate  all  the  profits,  with  the  result  that,  of  course, 
the  railway  is  bankrupt,  and  Chinese  capitalists,  who  understand  tho 
rea.wn  wln^  -v^-ill  not  ho  likely  to  invest  in  any  similar  undertaking. 
As  the  railways  now  under  tonstruetion  are  to  bo  financed  entirely  by 
Bussian  and  Chinese  capital,  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  foresee  what 
will  be  the  nationalify  of  those  who  will  pay  for  and  control 
tiie  line. 

The  Steam  Nayigation  Company  was  originally  established  by  tiie 
iunous  merohant,  Tong-King^-Sing ;  and,  at  flxst,  no  official  inter- 

ferenee  was  allowed.  The  <x)ncem,  however,  seemed  likely  to  be  a 
sucf'esH.  Then  the  Govoriimout  got  hold  of  it,  as  it  does  of  every 
private  undertaking  that  shi>ws  signs  of  boooming  profitable  ;  and,  of 
course,  the  stoamlKjat  company  is  now  as  corrupt  as  any  other  Govern- 
ment Department,  and  each  commander  must  buy  his  appointment. 
It  is  tbus  evident  that  China  cannot  be  reformed  1^  the  introdnc- 
tion  of  material  civilisation,  but  only  by  the  extirpation  of  official 
corruption.  This  official  ooiruption  becomes  worse  every  year. 
Things  that  would  have  been  regarded  as  shocking  even  tern  years 
ago.  are  now  quite  common.  Never,  until  qmte  recently,  was  there  a 
fixed  tarifF  of  bribes  in  connection  with  the  granting  of  oflicial  posi- 
tions. N(jw,  so  shaiiit'lchis  have  the  authorities  grown,  that  the  lati* 
viceroy,  iiau  Chang — brother  of  La  Hung  Chang — has  actually 
fiaced  a  regular  price  for  every  office  in  the  provinces  of  the  two 
Ewangs  (Kwang-Si  and  Kwang-Tung). 
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TbB  whole  people  is  ready  for  a  diange;  there  are  plenfy  of 
honeet  metL  ready  and  willing  to  enter  paUio  life ;  the  army  is  so 
OOrropt,  that  even  were  it  not  to  a  great  extent  loavciKMl  ^vith  sym- 
pathisers with  tlio  Heform  Party,  it  could  not  be  depended  on  by 
the  Government.  It  is  only  from  tlie  Mauchu  soldiers  or  from  short- 
sighted selfish  iiitfrfen^nce  of  foreig'ners  tliat  the  Kefomi  Party  ha» 
any  tiling  whatever  to  fear.  Inde<'d,  one  object  I  have  in  writing 
this  article  is  to  prove  to  the  English  people  that  it  is  in  the  interests 
of  Eurupt  generally,  and  of  England  in  partionlar,  to  allow  ns  to 
sQooeed,  and  that  the  policy  often  recommended  (as,  i<at  instance,  by 
**  L. "  in  the  August  number  of  this  Eeview),  that  of  proteoting  1h» 
present  Government,  is  entirely  mistaken.  That  writer  says  that 
England  ought  to  protect  the  present  yegiine  from  every  attiiok,  native 
or  foreign.  One  thing  he  fiiils  to  recognise  is  that  it  is  the  Manchu 
or  Tartar  element  alone,  and  tin-  olHcials  wliose  Lreud  depends  on  the 
maintenance  of  the  present  system,  who  are  inimical  to  otlier  races, 
and  that  if  the  pure  Chinese  were  left  to  themselves,  and  left  to  con- 
solidate their  own  country,  they  would  be  at  peace,  and  be  ready  to 
oultiTate  friendly  rplations  with  all  the  world. 

To  adequately  describe  the  aims  and  ideals  of  the  Reform  Party 
would,  alone,  require  a  separate  arti<  le.  Here  it  may  l>e  enough  to 
say  that  the  benevolent  neutrality  of  Gr^'ut  Pritxiin,  and  tlie  other 
Powers,  is  nil  the  aid  needed  to  enable  us  to  make  the  present  system 
give  plii('<'  to  one  tliut  is  not  c(trruj)t,  and  that  even  if  trade  were 
tenjporuriiy  disorgauieed  it  would  soon  he  vaatly  improved.  While 
the  deTelopment  of  the  natural  wealth  of  China  would  enribh  the 
whole  world,  the  reform  of  her  government  and  administration,  and 
of  her  anny  would  make  her  impregnable  to  any  foreign  attack- 
even  from  Pusaia— and  prevent  the  disruption  whid),  like  the  par^ 
tition  of  Tiukey,  could  hardly  fail  ol  producing  serious  European 
oompUcations. 

Sln  Yat  Skx. 
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THE  MAN  GIBBON.* 

Gibbon  ib  not  only  our  greatest  biBtorian,  he  is  also,  if  we  put  poets 
aside,  one  of  our  half-dosmi  greatest  men  of  letters.   His  nniqiie 

•position  ns  n  historinn  is  amply  proved  1)V  tlio  fact  flmt  tlioro  is  no 
-othor  history,  in  a  modern  language,  treatinp:  of  a  period  not  the 
author's  own,  wliieli  is  anything  liko  so  widely  and  fr<^quently  road, 
a  hundred  years  after  publieution,  as  is  his.  But  he  owes  at  least 
half  Tm  readers  to  other  than  hi8t(«ical  merits.  Man  admiration 
for  the  courage  which  conceived  a  vast  nndertaldng,  for  the  learning 
irhich  justified  it,  or  for  the  masterly  and  liuninoas  handling  tvhieh 
alone  could  give  shape  to  material  so  immense,  would  not  hj  itself 
have  caused  the  Decline  and  Fall  to  survive  its  author  longer  than 
anything  in  English  pro!?e.  of  at  all  eqiial  bulk  and  seriousness. 
It  is  even  possiblp  that  notliing  eijually  old  has  so  many  readers 
to-day,  if  we  pxt'opt  Bacon's  Jixsui/s,  T/ir  Piltjrini^ft  Pror/rcKs,  Jiohiiisoii 
CrusoCj  Goldsmith's  Vicai\,  and  Boswell's  Johnson^  and  if  this  is 
«o,  it  is  to  tihe  man  of  lettem  and  not  to  the  historian  that  it  is 
due.  It  is  not  so  much  by  what  he  teQs  us  as  hj  his  inoomparahle 
-way  of  telling  it  that  he  atbsaots  us.  like  every  great  artist  he  has 
given  us  himself  as  well  as  liis  subject,  and  if  we  return  again  and 
again  to  the  Decline  and  Fall,  it  is  less  for  the  sake  of  Byzantine 
Emperors  and  Gothic  invaders  than  for  that  of  Gihlion  himself.  TVo 
feel  the  presem  o,  behind  every  page,  almost  behind  every  sentence,  of 
a  great  and  orijj^iual  personality. 

The  publication  of  the  original  manuscripts  of  the  famous  Memoirs, 
and  of  alaxge  number  of  new  Letters  has  now  placed  us  for  the  first 
time  inaporition  to  know  all  that  there  is  to  be  known  about  Gibbon. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  it  seriously  affects  our  judgment  of  him.  The 
new  volumes  are  delightful  reading,  but  we  hardly  know  him  any 
better  when  we  have  finished  them  than  we  did  before  we  began  :  we 
have  only  seen  more  of  him.  But  Edward  Gibbon  is  one  of  those 
people  of  whom  we  cannot  sec  too  much,  and  we  an*  licartily  grateful 
to  Lord  Sheffield,  Mr.  Murray,  and  Mr.  Prothero,  for  the  new  oppor- 
tunities they  have  given  us. 

We  now  possess  the  complete  picture  of  him  whidi  ]8»  of  oonrse, 
to  be  looked  for  partly  in  the  Memoirs  and  partly  in  ^e  Letters. 
It  had  long  been  Imown  tlmt  the  Memoirs  as  hitherto  published  were 
an  arrangement  put  together  by  Ix>rd  Sheffield  or  his  daughter  from 
several  sketches  left  by  Gibbon.  These  have  now  bocn  printed 
for  the  first  time.  But  the  bulk,  and  the  best,  of  what  Gibbon  WTotc, 
had  already  appfuicd  in  his  editor's  l)rilliant  comjtilation.    The  new 

(I)  Th$  LttUts  and  Atttobiographit*  of  £<iu:a>d  UMoik    (John  Murray,  1897.) 
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matter  affoide  a  good  many  charaateristic  touches,  hitherto  sappreBsed 
hy  editoml  prudeiioe  or  pamdaiy,  and  ihB  whxAe  opens  out  an  xnttr> 
ottbg  pvoblefm  to  the  omioiiB :  hut  that  interest  oentiee  round  ih» 

personality  of  the  editor  rather  than  that  of  the  author,  and  the  large^ 
puhlic  who  f  arf>  more  foar  Qihhoii  than  for  the  Hoboyds,  decidedly 
prefer  the  ghort  to  tlie  long,  and  dislike  repetition,  will  prefer  the  sin- 
gle old  autobiography  to  the  seven  new.  To  talk  of  that  iiiconiparablo^ 
production  M  ould  he,  it  may  be  hoped,  to  talk  of  what  everyone  knows- 
more  than  very  well — everyone  at  least  who  cares  at  all  for  literature— 
lor  the  Mmoin  of  my  Lifeamd  WrUtngs  are,  anddeeerreto  l)e,afanoet 
the  BiUe  of  all  eorto  and  oonditione  of  stodente.  But  the  case  is  dif- 
ferent with  tiie  lelten.  Here  the  new  matter  is  muoh  more  extenaiw 
than  the  old,  and  even  the  old  was  never  well  known  as  the  Memoirs 
were.  It  is  tme  that  I^ord  Sheffield  printed  the  hest  of  the  letters,  and 
that  the  new  ones  do  not  materially  alter  our  coneeption  of  Gibbon.  But 
it  is  also  true  that  I/ird  ShelKcld  subjected  the  letters  which  lie  pub- 
lished to  a  very  rude  and  mereiless  jiruning  ;  that  they  iU'e  consequently 
full  of  irritating  blanks  and  asterisks,  and  that  they  are  awkwardly 
amnged,  in  two  botobesy  as  he  pobliflhed  them.  There  can.  therefore^ 
he  no  donht  that  if  the  pnUio  keeps  to  the  old  Memoirs,  it  will  prefer 
the  new  letters.  In  Mr.  Frothcaco's  two  Tolnmes  we  have  most  of  the 
old  letters,  printed  for  tiie  fiist  time  in  full  as  (Hhhon  wrote  them,  and 
about  four  hundred  new  ones.  They  are  of  every  kind,  but  the  largest 
divisions  of  them  ore  Gibbon's  business  letters  to  liis  father,  his 
unbroken  correspondence  with  his  stej)mother  after  she  settled  at  ]5uth» 
the  business  portions  of  his  letters  to  Litjnl  Sheffield,  hitherto  omitted, 
and  Lord  Sheffield's  replies.  The  whole  forms  a  most  interesting  and 
delightful  ooUection ;  hnt  as  gratitude  is  never  perfect  in  this  worlds 
there  are  one  or  two  reserves  to  malce.  It  is,  pohaps,  hardly  worth 
mentioning  that  at  least  one  or  two  lettors,  and  some  parts  of  letters, 
which  were  alreadv  known,  havr'  not  been  marked  with  the  asteriaks- 
which  are  said  to  distinguish  what  lias  been  already  published  from 
what  has  not.  The  index,  too,  nnjrbt  well  have  been  a  little  f idler, 
lender  the  lieadin^r,  for  instance,  of  lion.  Maria  Holroyd,''  it  only 
refers  us  to  Gibbon's  letters  to  her  and  hers  to  him,  not  to  the  letters^ 
in  which  Gibbon  and  her  father  speak  of  her  ability.  A  more  impor- 
tant point  is  that  the  two  volumes,  while  reprinting  many,  do  not 
reprint  all  the  old  letters,  and  consequently  are  not  eamplete.  None 
of  the  early  letters  to  foreign  scholars  are  reprinted.  They  may^ 
however,  be  considered  ratlier  treatises  than  letters.  But  the  letters 
.  to  and  from  Kol  crtson,  "Watson,  Adam  Smith,  and  others  of  a  similar 
kind,  given  in  the  old  editions,  mi^dit  surely  be  retained  with  advan- 
tage in  spite  of  their  formality.  Again,  one  of  the  letters  tf> 
Caddl,  tlio  bookseller,  is  given,  but  not  the  one  which  contains 
his  well-known  remains  about  Boswell  and  Johnson :  **  Boswell'a 
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Iwok  will  Ve  enxioat,  or  at  leait  irluinaotl ;  his  hero,  -who  oaa  ao 
loi^  detein  tibe  puUio  enxuMitj,  miirt  be  no  conmioB  aniiiial."  .And 
tiiere  an  olliar  instanoee.  No  doubt  the  new  edituHi  doea  not 
pntend  to  be  complete,  but  printe  I  sappose  only  wliBt  haa  been 
found  at  Sheffield  Place.  But  when  a  collection  is  so  nearly  oom- 
plete  as  this  is,  would  it  not  be  just  as  well  to  make  it  absolutely  so  ?  I^et 
U8  hope  tliat  this  will  be  done  when  a  second  edition  appears,  and  that 
a  good  table  of  contents,  or  at  least  a  list  of  the  letters,  such  aa  we 
bave  in  the  original  collection,  will  be  added.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  isqpiove  the  notea  Ur.  ProlliBro  has  given  na.  Tbsj  ahvaya 
vpptKt  when  tiiey  am  wanted,  and  what  ia  equally  importent,  ne?er 
when  they  are  not  wanted,  lliey  are  all  full,  but  not  too  fall,  of 
intereat  and  infonnatian.  Not  leeet  among  their  merits  is  that  of  pre- 
eerving  a  number  of  good  stories.  "We  have  Burke  on  the  Board  of 
Trade,  Fox  on  Gibbon,  Gibbon  on  Pitt,  and  Lord  North  on  himself. 
One  of  the  best  is  that  of  the  Duke  of  (jloucester  on  the  I)o(  line  and 
FaU.  When  his  second  volume  appearetl.  Gibbon  presented  it  to  the 
Duke,  who  "  received  the  author  with  much  good  nature  and  affa- 
bility,*' saying  to  him,  ae  he  laid  the  quasrto  on  the  table,  **  Anotiber 
d— nin'd  thiok,  aquare  book  t  Alwaya  aoiibble,  aoribble,  aoiibble  I 
eh!  Mr.  Gibbon?" 

Gibboa'a  mind  and  the  stvle  which  is  the  reflection  of  it  are  more 
at  home  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  work  which  must  and  should  he 
deliberate,  formal  and,  in  the  best  sense,  artiliciaj.  than  in  the  lighter, 
raoro  faniiliur  aud  occasional,  epistolary  world.  Not  that  art  has 
not  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  making  of  a  good  letter,  but  it  is  an 
art  wfaoae  prinoipal  oharacteriatioe  are  ease,  grace,  delioaoy,  variety, 
lightneaa  of  tondi,  and  theae  are  not  the  things  we  look  lor  from 
Gibbon.  Bat,ifhia  efyleie  not  everything  the  critioal  heart  might 
deafae,  ita  merits  must  not  be  forgotten.  It  it  formal,  and  even 
pompoua,  no  doubt  But  there  are  two  classes  of  pompous  writeaa. 
The  more  common  is  that  whi<  h  prefers  hiph-soundinp:  ])hrasee,  because 
they  are  the  best  protection  oi  tliosc  who  liave  nothing  to  say.  The 
other  is  that  wliidi,  liaving  something,  and  something  of  weight 
and  importance  to  say,  is  determined  to  give  it  all  the  advantages 
of  a  etately  and  q>lendid  preaentataon ;  and  ao  runa  the  risk, 
in  ita  dread  ol  Tulgarity,  of  being  betrayed  into  the  <^ppoaxta 
extreme.  It  waa  to  thia  olaaa  that  Gibbon  bdonged.  He  eat 
a  very  high  value  upon  style.  Even  when  he  receives  Tjf)rd 
Sheffield's  political  publications,  we  find  him  more  than  once  hinting 
his  regret  that  his  frien<l  is  "above  the  trifling  decorations  of  style 
and  order."  And  for  hira.self  we  know  that  he  woidd  take  several 
turns  round  his  t«ble  before  he  could  settle  a  period  to  his  satisfaction. 
The  stately  structure  of  his  sentences  remains  for  ever  in  just  and 
immorlal  aaaoeiation  with  the  atatelineaa  of  hia  theme :  aiMl  if  the 
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{trefereuce,  whioli  liad  beoome  a  habit,  occasionally  degenerated  into 
an  abuse,  who  that  loves  dignity  in  a  slipshod  age  will  ooie  to  oon- 
daouTesy  aenrecelj  a  &idttltti  came  of  loving  it  too  well  P  Language 
that  is  ovefr-fixnusl  is  eaaily  forgiven,  so  Imig  aa  there  is  sense  and 
meaning  behind  it ;  and  few  indeed  are  the  authors  who  have  snx^ 
passed  Gibbon  in  his  strict  observanee  of  the  rule  that  eveny  sentence 
ought  to  contribute  something,  great  or  small,  to  the  argument  or 
thome  of  its  author.  There  is  Ijesides  a  special  excuse  for  his  elaborate 
formality  ns  it  np])ears  in  the  letters.  It  was  a  habit,  no  doubt,  which 
he  could  not  easily  have  broken,  but  it  is  clear  that  he  often  used  it 
deliberatelj  and  consciously  for  the  sake  of  the  hnmorona  effect  it 
produces.  When  he  writes,  for  instance,  to  Mm.  Gibbon,  on  the  birth 
of  one  of  Lord  Sheffield's  daughten :  "  yeeterdaj  afternoon  about  half 
an  hour  past  five  a  young  L<i(lif  was  introduced  into  the  world,  and 
though  her  sex  might  be  considered  an  objection,  she  was  received 
with  great  politeness;"  or  when,  in  telling  Lady  Sliefliehl  of  the 
nuniemus  merits,  liveliness,  sincority,  capacity  as  a  nurse,  dignity  at 
the  head  of  lii.s  table,  and  econoniy  in  its  management,  which  he 
would  bo  exacting  enough  to  desire  in  a  wife,  ho  remarks :  "  Could  I 
find  all  these  qualities  united  in  a  single  person,  I  diould  dare  to  make 
my  addresses,  and  should  deserve  to  be  refused he  is  purposely  pom- 
pous and  is  well  aware  of  what  he  is  doing.  He  intended  Mrs.  Gibbon 
and  Lady  ShefTield  to  be  amuse*!,  and  no  doubt  they  were  ;  and  so  are 
we.  So  again  when  his  stepmother,  as  he  tells  Lord  Sheffield,  "  started 
two  ver}'  ingenious  objections  "  to  his  going  to  Paris  in  1777,  he  must 
have  smih^l  as  he  penned  tiio  balanced  antitheses  of  hi.s  reply.  The 
objections  were,  "  1st,  that  I  whall  l)e  confined  or  put  to  death  l)y  the 
priests,  and  2nd  that  I  shall  sidly  my  moral  character  by  making  love 
to  NeclEer's  wife  "  (the  Mdlle.  Cniohod  over  whom  he  hikd  **  siglMd  aa 
n  lover  "  in  his  youth).  Here  is  part  of  hisreply  whidi  Lord  Sheflield 
veiy  naturally  suppressed : — 

*'  'When  you  bave  indulged  the  exqoiaiie  sennlnlity  of  Menddiip,  yon  viU,  I 

am  sure,  make  a  proper  use  of  your  excellent  understandings  and  iriU  soon 
smile  at  your  own  terrors.  The  constancy  and  danper  of  a  twenty  years'  passion 
is  a  Hubjoct  upon  which  1  hardly  know  huw  to  bv  bt*rious.  I  am  ignorant  what 
^ect  that  period  of  time  has  had  upim  me,  boti  do  asBiire  you  (hat  it  has  oom- 
mittod  great  ravnppsi  uycm  tho  T<ady,  and  that  at  present  she  i.s  very  far  from 
being  an  object  either  of  desire  or  scuudul.  ...  I  have  not  the  least  reason  to 
believe  tiiat  they  tfiink  of  offering  me  an  apartment,  but  if  tiioy  do.  I  shall 
certainly  refuae  it,  for  the  sake  of  my  own  comfort  and  freedom ;  so  that  the 
htishand  will  be  easy,  the  world  will  bo  muto^  and  mj  fHorol  character  will  otili 
prc'serv"'  its  iiniiiaculatr'  j)iirity." 

Afl  to  tli<'  danger  from  the  elergj',  lie  serenely  observ'es :  '*  Tlie 
wisdom  of  the  (lovenmient  and  the  HUt.iI  tamper  of  the  Nation 
bave  rendered  these  monsters  perfeetly  iuolfensive." 

In  this  way  the  uniformity  of  his  style  brings  iU  own  compen- 
sation. And,  in  any  oase,  the  interest  of  a  collection  of  letters  lies 
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to  largely  in  the  penonality  of  tiie  writer  thai,  ivhen  that  ib  as 
ridh  and  interesting  as  it  IS  in  Gfibbon's  cassi  ve  can  slloi'd  to  put 
other  oonsideratiims  aside.  The  cham  of  self-revelation  saYSS  alL 
There  may  be  an  affeetation  in  manner,  hvd  there  is  none  in  matter. 

The  letters  show  us  the  great  historian  just  as  ho  was.  They 
prove,  ns  Tjord  Sheffield  said,  "how  pleasant,  fripndly,  and  amiable 
Mr.  Gibbon  was  in  private  life  "  ;  but  they  do  nmcli  more  tlian  that. 
They  are  generally  ^■ery  full  and  outspoken,  and  the  be.st  of  them 
are  not  far  from  being  as  egotistical  as  a  good  letter  ought  to  bo. 
Ererything  goes  into  them :  his  books  and  his  friends,  his  likes  and 
his  dislikes,  his  dread  of  the  approadbi  of  the  gont,  and  his  desire 
for  the  arrival  of  an  overdue  cask  of  Madeira :  something  is  con- 
tributed by  the  morning  hours  in  the  study,  something  by  the  cards 
or  visits  or  amusement.?  which  occupied  his  afternoons :  and  mme- 
thing,  too,  by  epicurean  nieraories  or  anticipations  of  pretty  dinners 
or  suppers.  His  love  of  books  is  ilioro  and  his  hatrf?d  of  business  : 
the  worldliness  whieh  he  learnt  in  the  "  mixed,  though  polite,  com- 
pany of  Boodle's,  ^\liite's,  and  Bnxdras's  " ;  and  the  learning  which 
introdnoed  him  to  **  The  Clab  "  of  Johnson  and  Bnrke.  Ttee,  too^ 
is  the  '^sdbqynioal  humour"  which  Mr.  Harrison  has  dared  to  omifess 
is  not  to  his  taste,  but  which  is  certainly  one  of  the  features  in  him 
which  the  generality  of  his  readers  most  clearly  remember,,  and  with 
which  they  would  least  willingly  part.  But  perhaps  the  dominant 
note  of  all  is  one  whirli  T  have  not  enumerated — that  serene  and 
unfailing  optimi.sm  wliich  survt-ys  thi>  fortune,  the  friends,  the  occu- 
pations, and  the  retreat  which  fute  had  provided  for  him,  and  rejoices 
with  a  rare  philosophy  as  much  in  what  had  been  zefbsed  aa  in  what 
had  been  given.  It  finds  its  most  complete  ezptesrioo,  no  donbt,  in 
some  famous  pasiages  in  the  Memoirs  like  that  in  which  he  says, 
"  when  I  contemplate  the  common  lot  of  mortality,  I  must  acknow- 
ledge that  I  bfivc  drawn  a  high  prize  in  the  lottery  of  life,"  and 
derlares  bis  di^pust  at  "  the  affectation  of  men  of  letters  who  complain 
that  they  liave  renoiiiicetl  a  substance  for  a  shadow."  But  it  is  also 
to  be  found  everywhere  in  the  Letters,  especially  during  liis  later 
years  at  Lausanne.  When  he  had  made  his  exodus  from  the  House 
of  Commons,  he  gave  no  more  thought  to  the  fleshpots  of  Egypt,  bat 
father  rejoiced  in  his  escape  from  the  daily  tale  of  bricks.  Hear 
him  congiataLite  himself  on  the  oontrast  between  his  life  and  Lord 
Sheffield's  :— 

**  LmI  Tnssday,  November  llth,  after  idaffmng  and  vexing  yourself  all  the 

morning  about  j-omc  business  of  your  fertile  rroation,  you  went  to  the  House 
of  Commons  and  passed  the  afteruoon,  the  evening,  and  perhaps  the  night, 
without  sleep  or  food,  stifled  in  a  doee  room  by  the  healed  respiration  «{  mx 
hundred  poUtioiBDs,  inflamed  by  party  and  paaaioii,  and  tired  of  the  repetition 
of  dull  nonsense  which,  in  that  illustrious  assembly,  so  far  outweighs  the  pro- 
portion of  reatiou  and  eluqueuce.  On  the  tuxme  day,  after  u  studious  morning. 
*  friendly  dinner,  and  a  cheerful  aaaembly  of  both  oexee,  I  retired  to  reet  at 
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eleven  o'clock^  Mitisfied  with  the  past  day,  and  oertain  tllAt  th»  next  would 
aiTonl  iiu'  the  retmn  of  tlM  Mune  quiet  and  latunud  enjogrmente.   lUiieh  ha$  ih» 

better  hiirgitiH  ?" 

That  is  his  invariable  ^one.  "No.  7,  liontinok  Streot,  is  the  best 
house  in  tho  world."  "  I  am  very  glad  tliat  I  was  bom."  "  I  enjoy 
health,  friends,  reputation,  and  a  j)eq)etual  fund  of  domestic  amuse- 
ment ;  I  am  not  without  resources,  and  my  best  resource,  which  shall 
never  deaert  me,  is  in  Hie  dieerfolneas  and  tranquillity  of  a  mind 
whieli,  in  any  place  and  in  any  ntnatioai,  can  ahraya  seeure  iti  own 
indBpeodeni  bappynetB." 

This  last  was  \mtten  on  the  occasion  of  his  being  turned  out  of  the 
Bonnl  of  Trade ;  but  there  is  nothing  forced  or  exceptional  about  it. 
He  always  looks  on  the  bright  side  of  thinp-s,  regrets  nothing  that  ho 
has  given  up,  wants  nothing  that  he  cannot  have.  He  has  a  right  to 
lajigh  at  the  liysterical  lamentations  of  men  of  l^'ttors.  for  his  own 
attitude  is  always  perfectly  simple  and  perfectly  dignified.  He  does 
not  quairel  either  with  hie  paUiaher  or  with  the  pnUio:  he  makea 
no  complaint  against  Ifiniateis  who  gave  him  neiUier  penainu  nor 
nbbons.  We  do  not  find  him  pdnting  indignant  compaxiMntt  be- 
tween the  earnings  of  a  man  of  genius  and  thoee  of  a  great  merchant, 
or  even  a  Cabinet  Minister  :  he  is  perfectly  aware  that  merchants  and 
statogmen  live  disagreeable  lives,  for  which  they  have  a  right  to  be 
comi>ensated,  while  the  life  ho  lived  was  its  own  V»est  reward. 

That  life  is  not  perhaps  so  colourless  and  uniform  as  tliose  of  most 
scholars,  but  it  is  still  simple  enough  and  broken  into  very  simple 
divisions.  The  letters  cover  nearly  <he  whole  of  it,  beginning  before 
he  was  twenty  and  extending  to  within  a  few  days  of  his  deatii.  He 
was  bom  on  the  27th  of  April,  1737  (old  stjde),  and  died  on  January 
16th,  1704.  The  period  of  childhood  and  education  spent  at  hia 
father's  house  at  Beriton,  in  a  school  at  Kingston,  then  at  West- 
minster and  Oxford,  and  finally  at  I^usanne.  occupies  the  first 
twenty-one  years  of  Ins  life.  He  returned  from  T^ausanno  in  the 
spring  of  1758,  and  from  that  time  till  his  father's  death  in  1770,  he 
lived  principally  at  Beriton,  but  some  part  of  the  year  was  generally 
spent  in  L(»idon»  and  he  was  abroad  from  1768  to  1765.  The  ehief 
events  of  this  period  were  the  publication  of  his  wr  fitvde  de 
la  Li  f  ft'- rain  re  in  1761,  and  the  first  conception  of  his  great  work. 
On  bis  father's  death  in  1770  he  became  an  independent  man«  and 
from  then  till  17M  lived  principally  in  Tjondon.  During  this  period, 
in  1774,  he  entered  I'arHanient  for  the  nomination  borough  of 
Liskeard,  and  in  177!)  lie  liecanie  a  Lord  of  Tnide;  but  the  publica- 
tion of  the  first  volume  oi  the  iJecliuo  and  Fall  in  1770,  and  of  the 
second  and  third  volumes  in  1781,  are  far  more  important  events. 
Tlirir  success  decided  him  to  abandon  politics  for  literature  and 
England  for  Switaeriand.  He  setHed  at  Lausanne  with  his  friend 
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Deyverion  -in  Septemiber,  1783,  and  fhere  be  ipent  most  oftiie  ranain- 
mg  deoade  of  his  fife.  He  oame  to  England  in  Angart,  1787,  to  see 
the  oondnding  Tolumee  of  his  History  through  the  press,  and  stayed 
a  year ;  and  he  oame  again  in  the  sommer  of  1793,  and  ^ras  in  London 

vhen  he  died. 

There  are  letters,  as  I  said,  eoverinp:  nearly  the  whole  of  his  life ; 
hut  their  tone  and  style  varies  very  little,  lie  is  essentially,  and  far 
more  than  m(jst  men,  the  same  perstmality  at  nineteen  as  he  is  at 
fifty-six ;  only  a  little  more  streuuous  and  serious,  as  was  natural 
to  an  only  child,  kept  by  weak  heallli  firam  his  nstuml  soeiefy,  and 
completing  his  education  in  a  small  Swim  town,  at  the  house  of  a 
Oslvinistio  Idiiater.  London  and  the  House  of  Commons,  which  he 
calls  "  a  very  agreeable  cofFoe-liouse,'*  developed  his  lighter  si  do  :  and 
the  member  of  "WTiite's  and  Jioodle's  takes  for  a  time  a  good  deal  of 
the  fnsln'oTiable  and  frivrilous  tone  of  Pall  Mall  and  St.  James'K.  But 
the  real  Gibbon  was  more  iit  home  in  his  library  in  IWntinck  Street; 
and  with  the  pubii(  atioii  of  his  history,  the  scholar  detinitely  gets  the 
upper  hand  of  the  man  of  the  world.  Not  that  he  returned  to  the 
studious  severity  of  his  youth :  tiiat  was  not  likcdy,  nor  even  perhaps 
desirable;  the  boy's  horison  was  hounded  hy  his  hooks:  the  man 
coidd  not  quite  forget  that  he  had  been  a  conspicuous  figure  in 
laahionable  as  well  an  in  learned  society,  or  that  he  had  been  a  mem- 
bor  of  the  English  Parliament  T>of(>re  lie  }»eeame  the  historian  of  the 
lioniaii  Empire.  The  result  is  that  there  is  somewhat  more  colour 
and  variety  in  tlio  later  letters  than  in  the  earlier.  But  it  wonld  be 
a  mistake  to  look  for  external  interest  in  Gibbon's  letters:  their 
interert  belongs  to  their  author,  not  to  the  subject  of  which  he  treats. 
He  is  himself  his  own  most  frequent  and  his  best  subject  This  is  so 
from  the  beginning.  Take  a  passage  from  a  letter  written  to  his 
father  when  he  was  only  twenty-three.  Many  BODS  have  written  to 
their  Others  to  excuse  themselvM  from  entering  upon  an  uncongenial 
career :  but  most  of  such  compositions  would  appear  very  t  rude  by  the 
side  of  Gibbon's  mature  criticisni  of  his  own  character,  and  of  the 
world  it  was  intended  he  should  enter. 

"  Dear  Sir.— ibi  sddreaB  m  writiiig  ftom  a  poimn  who  has  the  pleasure  of 

being  with  you  everj'  day,  may  apimur  sinffiilar.  ITowcvor,  T  havf  prefprrcd 
this  method,  as  upon  paper  I  cau  Mpeuk  without  a  blush,  and  bo  heard  without 
intenuptkm.  .  .  .  When  I  first  returned  to  Enghiad,  aftontiTe  to  my  fUlnve 
inten  st,  yf>n  woro  so  pood  as  to  ffivp  nio  hoj>rs  of  a  sont  in  Parliiiincnt.  This 
aeat,  according  to  the  Custom  of  our  vonal  country,  was  to  bo  bought,  itud 
fifteen  hundred  pounds  were  montionod  as  the  price  of  tho  purchase.  Thtt 
dengn  fluttered  my  vanity,  as  it  might  enable  me  to  shine  in  eo  aug^uai  an 
a«.«icniV)ly.  It  flutt'-n  il  n  nohlor  passion  ;  I  promised  iny-'  If  that  by  the  means 
of  this  seat  1  might  be  one  day  the  instrument  of  sumu  good  to  my  country. 
Bat  I  sotm  peroriTed  how  little  a  mere  vtrtoous  indination,  naewirted  hj 
talaats,  could  oontribute  towaide  that  great  end ;  and  a  very  short  ezominatum 
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diaoowred  to  me  that  thow  talents  had  notlilleii  to  my  lot  Do  not.  Dear  sir, 

imputo  this  doclaration  to  a  false  modosty,  tlio  nioanost  species  of  pride.  What- 
ever elae  I  may  be  igw>nnt  of,  I  think  I  know  myself.  ...  I  ahall  aay  with 
great  truth  that  I  norer  poooooood  that  gift  of  speaoh,  the  first  reqnisUe  of  an 
Orator,  which  use  and  labour  may  improve  but  which  nature  can  alone  bestow; 
thiit  my  t'^nipor,  quiot,  ftir'nl,  Homowhat  n-sorved,  could  noither  ac<iuire  popu- 
larity, beur  up  againitt  oppu:ution,  uor  mix  with  ease  in  the  crowds  of  public 
life ;  that  even  my  genius  (if  yon  will  allow  me  any)  is  better  qualified  for  the 
deliborutf  comp  ositions  of  the  ( 'losut.  tlum  for  the  extemporary  discourses  of  the 
l':irIiimiout.  An  unexpecUnl  <)l>jo<  tiiiii  would  disconcoi-t  mo  ;  and  as  I  am 
incapable  of  explaining  to  others  what  I  du  not  understand  myself,  I  shoiild  be 
meditating  while  I  to  be  answering.  I  even  want  necossary  prejndioea 
of  party,  and  of  nntioa." 

The  style  is  tiie  man,  it  has  been  said.  Certainly  it  is  so  in 
Gibbon's  case.  Here  is  the  famous  style  in  all  its  essentials,  making 
its  appearonoe  in  a  letter  written  when  he  was  cmly  twenty-three  and 
to  his  father.  No  doubt  he  was  a  bom  lover  of  form,  some  would  say 
of  formalit}'.  It  is  not  onsy  to  imagine  him  receiving  his  visitors  in 
a  dropj*ing-pown  :  nor  were  tlu'  children  of  his  brain  over  nllt  >wo(l  to 
go  forth  cxit'pt  in  full  dress.  Tho  vorv  fact  fliat  he  writes,  instead  of 
speaking,  is  eliaraeteristio  of  the  man.  Everjtliiug  with  him  is 
weighed  and  premeditated,  till  it  takes  an  almost  judidal  tone.  And 
avene  as  he  was  to  mere  oorrcspoudeuce,  he  says  of  himself  that  he 
never  avoided  writing  a  letter  of  importance.  Indeed,  one  is  struck 
with  the  industry  and  energy  whidi  led  him  in  those  boyish  days  at 
lAUSanne  to  despatch  long  letters  on  ]>assnges  in  hooks  he  was  reading 
to  famous  s«  holars  with  whom  he  %nslied  to  e^tahlish  an  aoqnaintance. 
Youthful  amhition  no  douht  often  tries  to  nuxke  itself  aiidihle  to  those 
who  are  neeurely  seated  on  the  lielghts  it  desin\s  to  climh :  hut  gods 
and  great  men  live  at  eiise  and  do  not  always  heed  their  suppliants  ; 
and  tiie  proof  <^  Gibbon's  capacity  is  that  he  won  both  attention  and 
xespect. 

I£s  position,  on  his  letmn  to  his  father^s  honse,  cannot  have  been 

very  comfortable,  partieularl}'  from  this  point  of  view.  No  congenial 
spirit  will  douht  the  truth  of  his  assertion :  "  I  was  never  less  alone 
than  when  hy  myself :  "  })ut  man  is  a  social  animal,  and  few  of  the 
e2>e(  ies  have  heeu  nioit)  so  than  Gibbon.  At  Beriton,  however,  there 
were  uo  conii)auions  for  his  mind,  and  if  he  had  too  little  of  one 
sort  of  society,  he  had  too  much  of  another.  Family  life  always 
has  its  diffioultiea  for  a  student :  and  Gibbon  did  not  fail  to  ezperienee 
them. 

"  By  tho  habit  ol  early  rising"  [ho  says]  *'  I  always  secured  a  sacred  portion 
of  the  day,  and  many  soatteied  moments  were  stolen  and  employed  by  my 
studious  industry.  But  the  family  hours  of  brenkru.st,  of  dinner,  of  tea  and  <^ 
supper,  were  rof^ular  and  long.  After  breakfast,  Mrs.  Gibbon  (his  step-motbor) 
expected  my  company  in  her  dressing-room  ;  after  tea,  my  father  claimed  my 
conTersatioa.  and  tito  perusal  of  the  aewqMpen;  and  in  the  midst  of  an 
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iatereitiiiK  wotk,  I  was  oIImii  called  dowato  noeive  flie  visit  of  aonw  idlendgli'* 

bmirs.  Their  dinners  and  visits  mjuind.  in  duo  season,  a  similar  return,  and  T 
dreaded  the  {H>nod  of  the  full  moou,  which  woa  usually  reserved  for  our  more 
diiitant  excursions." 

Kor  had  be  any  agricultuxal  or  sporting  tastes  to  make  the  oonntry- 
moire  aitractiye  to  him. 

"  My  fiiflwr  «ou1d  never  iii«piro  me  with  his  love  sad  knowledge  of  farming. 

I  never  handled  a  ^nn.  T  seldom  mounted  a  horse,  and  my  philosujihie  walk-^ 
were  soon  termiuated  by  a  shady  bench,  where  I  was  long  detained  by  the 
sedentary  amUMment  itf  mading  or  meditation.** 

Sport,  indeed,  was  not  treated  nearly  so  seriously  a  hundred  years 
ago  as  it  is  now.  Xo  one  now  vonturos  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  it ; 
then  polite  as  well  as  politic  al  (.•irt  lcs  t  ould  join  in  Addison's  liuigh  at 
the  Tory  foxhunter ;  and  (c  hesterfield,  the  supreme  man  of  ihe  world 
and  of  society,  could  v^xite  :  "  mange  du  gihier  si  tu  veux  :  mais  ne 
sois  pas  ton  propre  bonioher."  GKbbon's  tone  is  len  severe  Imt  not 
less  contemptaous :  **  Clazke  who  is  writing  near  me/*  he  sajs  in  one 
letter,  "  hegs  to  he  rememhered.  The  savage  is  going  to  hunt  Foxes 
in  Northamptonshire  and  in  another  he  givesal  i  ii  f  -.u-A  crush- 
ing aeeount  of  tlio  society  at  a  country  house :  *'  I  found  Lord  Egre- 
mont  and  fourscore  fox  lionnds." 

Naturally  enough,  with  such  tastes  he  did  not  love  the  country, 
never  went  there  till  ho  was  ohliged,  and  stayed  indoors  when  ho  did. 
"Never  pretend  to  allure  me,"  he  writes  to  Lord  Sheffield,  **b7 
painting  in  odious  oolour»the  dust  of  London.  I  love  the  dust,  and 
whenever  I  move  into  the  Wold,  it  is  to  visii  you  and  My  lady,  and 
not  your  Trees."  He  complains  to  Mrs.  Oibhon  of  **  (his  abondnaUe 
fine  weather,"  which  drives  him  out  from  **my  own  new  clean  com- 
fortahlo  dear  liouw^  wliich  T  liko  better  every  Aveek  I  pnss  lu  it." 
"  If  it  would  but  rain.  I  should  enjoy  that  unity  of  btudy  and  society, 
in  which  I  have  always  placed  niy  prosj)ect  of  happiness."'  Summer 
he  cousidt  rcd  the  most  uucomiortable  of  all  seasons,  because  it  tempted 
people  to  go  out ;  and  bore  a  grudge  against  it  for  forcing  him  to 
leave  London.  "  I  shall  probably  defer  my  Derbyshire  journey  till 
another  year,"  he  says  in  a  letter ;  "sufficient  for  the  summer  is  the 
evil  thereof,  of  one  distant  coimtry  Excursion." 

Altogether  he  must  have  l)een  very  glad  when,  after  l<»ng  delays 
of  business  caused  by  his  father's  death,  he  could  at  lust  establish 
himself  permanently  in  London.  He  gives  us  some  pictures  of  his 
life  there.  The  mornings  were  given  to  his  library  ("  I  hate  to  go 
out  in  the  morning,''  he  says)  :  the  afternoons  and  evenings  to  the 
House  when  it  was  sitting,  or  to  dinners  and  si^^iers  and  sooiety. 
He  must  however,  have  worked  harder  than  he  allows ;  for  it  was 
not  till  Odoler,  1772,  that  he  "abjured  the  rustio  doities  of  Beriton 
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and  reomidled  himBelf  tofhe  OathoUo  Cbtiroh  of  London,"  and  ike 
flfst  volume  of  the  Decilme  and  Fall  appeared  in  Febmaiy,  1776.  But 
be  waa  never  a  hermit,  and  least  of  all  at  thia  period  of  his  life.  He 
paid  a  yidt  of  seTwal  montha  to  Faria  in  1777,  and  thia  ia  how  he 
lived. 

"  I  lead  a  very  agit  raM";  lifo  ;  let  uu-  just  condescend  to  obsoi-vo.  that  it  it 
not  oxtnivufrant.  After  df  ckinj^  inysclf  out  with  silks  and  silver,  thp  ordinarv' 
eptublihhuient  uf  Coach,  Lodgeiiig,  ^ervauttf,  eating,  and  pocket  expencea,  doeti 
not  eoBoeed  sixty  pounds  pr.  nMmfh.  Yet  I  have  two  fco6nen  in  handsome 
liveries  Iwhind  my  Cuadi,  and  my  iij»urtinont  is  litmu;  with  damask." 

"  Let  me  }\i»t  in  two  wui-ds  give  you  an  idea  of  my  day.  I  am  now  going 
(nine  o'clock)  to  the  King's  library,  where  I  shall  stay  till  twelve ;  so  soon  as  I 
am  dressed  I  set  out  to  dine  with  the  Duke  de  Nivemois ;  shall  go  from  thence 
to  the  FrfiK  h  ToirnHly  into  tho  Prince*  de  Beauvau's  \ogf>  grillee,  and  am  not 
quite  determined  whether  1  shall  sup  at  Madame  de  Deffand's,  Madame  Necker's, 
or  the  flardinian  Emhassadress's.** 

After  the  two  footmeu  and  the  Duke  and  the  Princess,  one  is  sup- 
prised  at  the  surrival  of  the  three  hours  in  the  Library ;  but  the 
taate  lor  the  loge  grille  and  that  for  a  Greek  or  Latin  folio  were 
eqnallj  real  in  Gihbon ;  and  the  indulgence  of  the  one  probably  pro- 
dnoed  a  keener  appetite  for  the  other.  He  never  gave  himielf  more 
absolutely  to  his  studies  than  he  did  as  a  boj  at  Lausanne ;  hut 
his  absorption  in  hij^her  matters  did  not  even  then  render  him  insen- 
sible to  tlie  loss  of  *'  the  indispenwihle  comfort  of  a  sei-vant."  All 
throujj^h  his  life  he  enjoyed,  and  never  refused  himself,  a  temperate 
indulgence  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table.  During  an  Augut^t  in 
London,  he  would  not  he  alone  but  found  out  new  friends  and  ao- 
quaintanoea  to  visit,  gave  "the  prettteat  little  dinnera  in  the  world," 
and  oongratulatea  himadlf  that  hy  thia  meana  **  the  monster  Ennui 
preaervea  a  very  respectful  distance." 

Everyone  knows  the  &mou8  declaration  of  his  later  life ;  "  good 
Madeira  is  now  become  eswnitial  to  my  health  and  reputation."  He 
waa  very  much  in  earnest  a1)oiit  it,  and  often  mentions  it  to  Lord 
Sheffield  :  "  pray  take  serious  strenuous  measures  for  sendinj?  me  a 
pipe  of  excellent  Madeira."  Wlien  ebtimatiug  in  a  French  lottor  to 
Deyverdun,  the  ezpenae  of  his  proposed  aettlement  at  Lausanne, 
his  household  plans  include  **  a  little  taUe  lor  two  epicurean  pluloao- 
pihers,  four,  five,  or  six  servants,  friends  pretty  often,  leasts  pretfy 
rarely,  much  enjoyment  and  little  luxury."  Indeed,  as  he  grows 
older,  he  does  not  cease  to  he  a  disciple  of  Epicurus,  but  his  disciple- 
sliip  becomes  more  and"  more  prudent  and  temperate.  "We  hear  of  no 
more  participations,  as  once  at  Boodle's,  in  masquerades  costiiig  two 
thousand  guineas  in  a  Hingle  evening.  With  tlie  settlement  at 
Lausanne  the  scholar  and  philosopher  in  him  became  more  and  more 
dominant.  There  is  still  plenty  of  society ;  but  life  grows  simpler 
and  more  regular,  the  few  real  friendahips  deepen,  the  misoellaaeous 
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AoquamtoQCM  gradually  disappear.  Here  is  hie  aooovnt  of  his  day  at 
Lamaime ;  it  vnm  tent  toon  after  he  wefut  there  to  tiiat  "  Aunt 
Xitty  "  vho  had  been  more  than  a  mother  to  him. 

"  In  this  aeafKm  (the  date  U  Deo«mber  87tii)  I  rim  a  little  beim  eight;  at 

nine  I  am  tnlletl  froTii  my  study  to  bmikfuHt,  which  I  always  ])orforni  alone,  in 
the  Engiiah  style ;  and,  with  the  aid  of  Caplin,'  I  perceive  no  difleie&ce  between 
Lausanne  and  Bentmdc  Street  Our  mornings  are  usnaDy  passed  in  separate 
«tiidie8  :  wr  ncv)T  approaoh  each  other's  door  without  a  previous  message,  OT 
thri(  »»  kiioi'kiiii,',  ami  my  apartment  is  almxdy  suorrd  and  ff)rmidublo  to  ntrangors. 
I  dress  at  half-post  one,  and  at  two  (an  early  hour,  to  which  I  am  not  perfectly 
leeondM)  tre  ait  down  to  diiuMr.  We  have  hired  a  female  eook,  well  skilled 
in  her  profession,  and  accustomed  to  the  ta.sto  '>f  ovci  y  nation  ;  an,  for  instance^ 
wo  hod  excellent  mince-pies  yesterday.  After  dinner  and  the  departure  of  our 
company,  one,  two,  or  three  friends,  we  read  together  some  amusing  book,  or 
play  at  ehess,  or  retire  to  our  rooma,  or  make  vieila,  or  go  to  the  ooffM-konee. 
Between  six  and  seven  the  a-iseniblies  begin,  and  I  am  ojjpressed  only  with  their 
niunber  and  variety.  Whist,  at  shillings  or  half-crowns,  is  the  game  I  generally 
play,  and  I  play  three  rubbers  with  pleasure.  Between  nine  ud  tan  we  wiHi- 
draw  to  our  bread  and  choose,  and  friendly  converse,  which  sends  us  to  hed  at 
eleven  ;  V>tit  these  boIxt  hours  are  too  oft<^n  interrupted  by  private  or  numerous 
fluppers,  which  I  have  not  the  courage  to  resist,  though  I  practice  a  laudable 
Ahetinenoe  at  tiie  best  f^ished  taUea." 

The  picttirt'  of  studious  and  social  felicity  does  not  conclude  without 
the  optimistic  toucii,  true  enough  most  likely,  but  amusingly  charac- 
tonBlio  of  the  oomplaoent  vanity  natural  to  a  middle-aged  bachelor, 
who  is  at  onoe  a  beau  and  a  irit :  **  if  I  do  not  deoeive  myself,  and  if 
Deyvrodun  does  not  flatter  me,  lam  already  a  general  faTourite." 
Kever  oratainly  had  man,  and  least  of  nil,  I  am  afraid,  man  of  letters, 
n  more  equable,  oontented,  reofKmable  dispooition*  "  I  have  seriously 
resumed,"  he  says  in  I7S },  "  the  prosecution  of  my  liistory  ;  each  day 
and  each  mouth  adds  smnething  to  the  completion  of  the  great  work. 
The  progress  is  slow,  the  labour  t  outinual,  and  the  end  remote  and 
imoertain.  Yet  every  day  brings  its  amusement  as  well  as  labour  " — 
and  in  his  serene  self-aatisfiMdon,  he  is  not  afraid  to  eoneLude — 
**  and  inlli  health  and  oompetenoe,  a  full  independmce  of  mind  and 
action,  a  delightful  habitation,  a  true  Mend,  and  many  pleasant 
acquaintances,  jrou  wiU  allow  that  I  am  nther  an  object  of  envy 
than  pity." 

For  a  temperament  of  this  sort,  liie  contains  no  <Hsappointm(>nt8. 
Niithing  is  desired  that  is  not  attainable  :  nothing  ottcnijited  that  is  not 
acconii)lished.  The  tiiumphant  execution  of  the  gigantic  scheme  of 
his  liistory  was  due  as  much  to  his  cheerful  temper  as  to  his  genius  or 
industry. 

No  donbt  he  was  exceptionaUy  lucky  in  the  matter  of  freedom  from 
oares  and  worries.  Bat,  as  a  great  moralist  said,  "  if  you  would  have 
anything  good,  receive  it  from  yourself/'  Some  people  upset  them- 

(1)  Bli&iglidivalel. 
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BsSLrw  about  e^eiy  ttifle  ibai  goes  wrong.  Gibbon  owed  most  of  his 
serenity  to  his  own  good  sense.    It  was  annoying,  no  doubt,  tlist  the 

stocks  fell,  or  that  Beriton  could  not  be  sold  :  hni  it  was  no  more :  lie 
<Hsdained  to  allow  such  matters  to  seriously  interfere  either  with  his 
occupations  or  his  cheerfulness.  It  is  true  that  he  had  I^ord  Shetfield 
to  manage  his  business  affairs  for  him  ;  hut  there  are  plenty  of  people 
who  make  their  friends  do  their  business,  but  reserve  the  privilege  of 
inoessanily  oomplaiiung  of  the  result.  Gibbon,  as  we  now  know,  took 
a  rational  interest  in  his  affEuia,  and  pkoed  his  plenipotentiary  in  full 
and  frequent  possession  of  his  views.  But,  as  to  the  final  decision,  he 
nearly  always  left  Lord  Sheffield  a  free  hfmd :  and  the  instructaims 
which  he  had  once  given,  he  never  recalled. 

Their  friendship  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  niutiml  nttmction  of 
contrary  tastes.  I»rd  Sheffield  was  u  man  for  whom  the  niultiiili cation 
of  business  was  the  great  pleasure  of  life.  Gibbon  was  a  poet  in  his 
detestation  of  business,  if  in  nothing  else.  When  he  has  to  write 
about  it  he  **  shores  the  ugly  monster  to  the  end  of  this  epistle  and 
wiU  oonfine  him  to  a  page  by  himself,  tiiat  he  may  not  infect  the  purer 
air  of  our  correspondence."  Again  and  again  he  leaves  letters,  which, 
he  suapeots  to  have  the  taint  of  business  about  them,  lying  days  or 
weeks  imopened.  ''I  have  a  letter  from  Hugonin,"  he  tells  Lord 
Sheffield.  "  a  'Imvlful  one  I  believe,  Imt  if  lias  lain  four  days  unperused 
in  my  drawers,  l^t  me  turn  it  over  to  you."  1 L'  would  "  mucli  rather 
pass  the  time  in  a  horse-pond  and  still  rather  in  his  library  with  the 
Deolineand  Foil,"  than  in  accompanying  his  firiend  and  a  aoHoitor  in 
an  examination  of  Beriton  with  a  view  to  its  sale.  And  when  he 
bids  **  without  regret,  an  everlasting  &rewell "  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, he  says,  the  agreeable  hour  of  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  at 
whidi  you  commonly  retire,  does  not  tend  to  revive  my  attachment; 
but  if  you  add  the  soft  hours  of  your  morning  committee,  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  taxes,  cu.stoms,  frauds,  smugglers,  etc.,  I  think  I  should 
beg  to  be  released  and  quietly  sent  to  the  gallics  as  a  place  of  leisure 
and  freedom.  Yet  I  do  not  dopail  from  my  general  principles  of 
tdeiation.  Some  aaimals  are  made  to  Hve  In  the  water,  othen 
on  the  Earth,  many  in  the  air,  and  some,  as  it  is  now  belierod,  in 
fire." 

His  has  been  called  a  Pagan,  especially  a  Eoman,  character ;  and 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  rather  obvious  truth  in  the  remark.  There 
were  probably  few  English  country  houses  in  which  he  felt  as 
much  at  home,  as  he  would  linve  felt  at  one  of  Cicero's  or  Seneai's 
villas.  But,  just  as  it  would  be  an  immense  mistake  to  tliiuk  of  him  as 
a  mere  epicure,  because  no  house  would  have  suited  him  that  did  not 
oontain  a  dining-room  and  a  drawing-room,  as  well  as  a  library  and 
a  study ;  it  would  be  almost  equally  absurd  to  fuuy  he  had  no  heart 
because  he  knew  nothing  of  the  peculiarly  Christian  sentiments  like 
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tho     j'ntlmsiasm  of  limnunity."     TTis  friends  did  not  find  it  so. 
Whpn  tlie  fox-hunting  (iodfi-cy  Clarke  lost  his  fathor,  Gibbon  was 
the  only  person  lie  wislied  to  see  ('X(.<>j>t  Lis  own  family  ;  and  to  his 
father,  his  stepniuLlicr,  his  aunt,  and  his  few  friends,  he  was  all  that  a 
son,  a  nephew,  or  a  ftimd  can  be.    He  aaorifioed.not  merely  his 
leisure  and  his  tastes,  but  somefbing  of  his  pioqpeots  and  fortane,  to 
gratify  a  father  who  bad  not  thought'  too  miuih  of  bis  son's  interests ; 
for  Ifrs.  Gibbon  lie  showed  the  practioal  and  unselfish  nature  of  his 
regard  by  a  perfectly  v<duntary  increase  of  her  jointure  and  by 
making  it  his  first  care  in  dealing  with  Iiis  ]>ropt'rty  that  every 
reasonable  or  unreasonable  wish  of  hers  should  hn  curried  out ; 
and  for  "  Aunt  Kitty,"  whose  life  and  ways  and  eharafter  lay  so 
very  far  from  his,  he  proved  the  genuineness  of  his  affection  by 
a  hundred  little  acts  of  kindness,  only  one  or  two  of  which,  indeed, 
have  oome  down  to  us,  but  they  are  enougb  to  assure  us  of  the  reality 
of  the  rest.   GKbbon  had  not»  perhaps,  much  of  what  we  call  "  soul," 
h  i'     ily  ;i  mm  who  had  real  depth  of  heart,  would  have  thought,  as 
he  did,  of  asking  that  "  Aunt  Kitty,"'  when  she  went  to  Sheffield 
Place,  might  sleep  in  tho  room  in  which  ho  usually  sl(»j)t.    There  is  a 
touch  of  tendernesj-  in  that  little  act  of  thoughtfulness,  and  a  touch 
of  insight  into  an  old  maid's  simple  fancies,  which,  to  tell  the  truth, 
one  would  have  hardly  have  suspected  in  Gibbon.   But  even  if  it 
stood  more  absolutely  alone  in  our  knowledge  of  him  than  it  does,  it 
is  impossible  to  believe  that  it  stood  alone  in  fetot   His  somewhat 
reserved  and  formal  nature  probably  did  not  allow  him  to  speak  the 
language  of  the  heart  very  easily ;  and  his  heart  may,  perhaps,  have 
had  much  to  say  which  it  found  no  words  to  express.    Still,  at  times 
he  does  give  m  glimjisi's  of  this  aide  of  his  nature  :  whether  they  are 
more  than  gliuipsos  we  can  hardly  say.    One  of  his  brother  officers  in 
the  militia  dies,  and  ho  writes  to  Lord  ShelUold :  "  You  will  excuse 
my  having  said  so  much  of  a  man  you  had  not  the  least  knowledge 
of :  but  my  mind  is  just  now  so  very  full  of  him  that  I  cannot  easily 
talk,  or  even  think,  of  anything  else."   His  father  is  ill,  and  he  tells 
tlie  same  friend  "that  the  same  event  appears  in  a  very  different 
light  when  the  danger  is  serious  and  immediate;  or  when,  in  the 
gayety  of  a  tavern  dinner,  we  affect  an  insensibility  that  would  do 
US  no  great  honor  were  it  real."    He  writes  to  Tjudy  Sheffield  from 
liiusanne  :  '*  Adieu.   I  feel  every  day  that  the  distance  serves  only  to 
make  me  think  with  more  tenderness  of  the  persons  whom  I  love : " 
and  when  she  died,  in  1793,  at  the  height  (rf  the  revolutionaxy 
ferment,  he  left  Lausanne  at  cmoe  in  ^te  of  distanoe,  difficulties,  and 
oven  some  danger,  to  give  his  friend  the  comfort  of  his  presence. 
There  is  heart  too  behind  the  ratiier  stilted  language  of  tbe  letter  he 
wrote  on  receiving  the  news. 

VOL.  LXI.  Kja.  H  H 
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"My  Deart«t  J^'hend,  for  such  you  most  iruly  are,  nor  does  thero  exist  a 
pBnon  who  obtains,  or  dull  over  obtain,  a  superior  plaoe  in  my  eatoom  and 
alfection. 

"  Aft^T  too  lonjr  11  silPTicp  I  wii-s  sitting  down  to  write,  wln  ii.  only  yostcrduy 
morning  (such  is  uow  tlio  irregular  slowueesof  the  iilnglish  pobtj  I  was  suddenly 
ainiiek,  indeed,  atrodc  to  the  heart,  by  the  fatal  intelligenoe  fkom  Sir  Henry 
CUnton  and  M.  De  Jjolly.  Alas !  what  is  lif«>,  and  what  itro  OOT  hopes  and 
projects  I  ^^'hon  I  einbinccd  hor  ut  your  departure  from  J^ausanne,  could  I 
imagmo  that  it  was  for  the  last  timu  r  When  I  ix>st|>oned  to  another  summer 
tuf  jomaey  to  England,  ooold  I  apprahend  that  I  nerer,  never  ahoold  see  her 

^gaiB?  T  huvo  oft4'n  dcj)l()rpd  the  nervoiis  compluints  which  so  deeply  affeotod 
her  happiness  and  spirits,  but  1  always  hoped  that  she  would  spin  her  feeble 
thread  to  a  long  duration,  and  that  her  delicate  frame  would  surrive  (aa  is  often 
the  ease)  many  constitutions  of  a  stouter  appearance.  In  four  days  I  In  your 
■beenco,  in  that  of  her  children  I  But  !»hn  is  nnw  at  mst ;  im<\  if  there  be  a 
ftiture  state,  her  mild  virtuus  have  surely  eutitled  her  tu  the  reward  of  pure  and 
perlbct  felicity.  It  is  for  yon  that  I  f^l ;  and  I  can  judge  of  your  sentimenta 
by  ooni])iirin;j  them  with  my  own.  I  hiiv<>  lost,  it  is  true,  an  umiable  and  aHao- 
tionate  friend,  whom  I  had  known  and  loved  above  three-^nd-twenty  yearn,  and 
whom  I  often  styled  by  the  endearing  name  of  sister.  But  you  are  deprived  ul 
the  oompani<m  of  your  life,  the  wife  of  your  cbmoe,  and  the  mother  of  your 
children— poor  diildno !  ** 

A  ireek  later,  the  day  before  he  started  for  England,  he  writes 
again.  He  baa  heard  noting  further,  and  ie  in  tenflile  anxiety  about 
]iia  friend: 

"  I  am  left  in  a  state  of  dai-kness  to  the  workings  of  my  own  fancy,  which 
imagineB  ererylhing  that  is  aad  and  shocking.  "What  can  I  think  of  for  your 
relief  and  comfort !'  I  will  not  expatiate  on  tho«e  comaonplaoe  topioB,  which 
have  never  ilni  ed  !i  single  tear ;  but  let  me  advise,  let  me  urge  you  to  forco 
yourscit'  into  business,  us  I  would  try  to  force  myself  into  study.  The  mind 
mnitiftilbaidle;  if  it  be  not  exeraisedoa  ertemal  objects,  it  wiUpnron  its 
ownritala.** 

Ko  one  will  daim  for  Qibbon  that  he  poesessed  an  exoeptionally 
affeotioaate  nature,  hat  the  man  who  wrote  theee  lettns  was  not  a 
heaitieas  man.  And  if  overflowings  of  the  heart  are  somewhat  rare 
witii  him,  there  is  this,  at  least,  to  he  said  in  his  excuse.  Iluman 
sympathies  need  the  natural  human  relationships  for  tlicir  develop- 
ment; and  n  11  thon  hardly  rememhored  his  niothor,  h>f?t  his  hrothers 
and  sisters  in  their  infaney,  and  had  no  vnfe  or  child,  rhiriiifr  tho 
twenty-three  years  between  his  father's  death  and  his  (iwii,  lie  lived 
chieiiy  alone  ;  and  solitude  is  certainly  the  school  of  selfishness.  A 
man  leelf  that  it  is  absord  not  to  ocnudt  hk  own  oonvenienoe  when 
there  is  no  one  else's  to  oonsolt ;  and  so,  indeed,  it  is.  But  there  is 
danger  in  it;  for  a  man  who  lives  eJone  is  consulting  his  own 
oonvenienoe  so  often  that  ho  is  apt  to  forget  how  to  consult  anything 
else.  The  affection  felt  for  Gibbon  all  throngli,  and  in  spite  of  long 
separatioiiR,  hy  his  stepmother,  and  his  aunt,  T)V  Tx)rd  Sheffield  and 
his  whole  family,  and  by  I>ey>'erdun  and  the  de  ISevery's  at  LAusauno, 
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18  Buffideni  proof  Uiat  he  rae  alxnre  this  besetting  temptatkm  of  the 

baohelor. 

IIo  seems  never,  at  least  in  mature  life,  to  ]iav<'  seriously  contem- 
plated emer^ng  from  his  solitude  by  the  natiuul  road  of  marriage. 
He  and  hie  friend,  Deyverdun,  did,  indeed,  agree  that  a  house  like 
iheixB  voidd  be  "  reg-ulated  and  graced  and  enlivened  by  an  agreeable 
lemale  oompoiuon,"  Imt "  each  of  ns,"  GKbbon  bbjs,  **  seems  desiioas 
lliat  his  friend  should  saorifioe  himself  lor  the  pnbtio  good."  When 
Deyverdun  died,  the  idea  again  eniared  his  mind ;  but,  as  he  chaxBC^ 
teristically  and  most  justl7  lemarks,  "  the  choice  is  difHeult,  the  snooem 
doubtful,  the  engagement  perpetual,"  and  he  contented  himself  with 
hifl  "mistress,  Fanny  liausanne."  Nor,  except  for  liis  sliortlived 
parliamentary  ambitions,  does  lie  ever  seem  to  have  thought  of  any 
career  but  that  of  a  scholar,  and,  though  Mrs.  Gibbon,  "  with  seeming 
wisdom/'  exhorted  him  to  take  chambers  in  the  Temple  and  read  for 
fhe  Bar,  he  does  not  repent  of  having  neglected  her  advice.  **  Few 
msn,"  as  he  says,  without  the  spur  of  neossnty,  have  resolution  to 
force  their  way  through  the  thorns  and  thickets  of  that  gloomy 
labyrinth.  Nature  had  not  endowed  me  with  the  bold  and  ready 
eloquence  which  makes  itsfjlf  heard  amid  the  tiunult  of  the  bar ;  and 
I  shoidd  probably  have  been  diverted  frmn  the  labours  of  literature, 
without  ac<iuiring  the  fume  or  fortune  of  a  successful  pleader.  I  had 
no  need  to  call  to  my  aid  the  regular  duties  of  a  profession ;  every 
day,  every  hour  was  agreeably  filled ;  nor  have  I  known,  like  so  many 
at  my  countrymen,  the  tedtouaness  of  an  idle  life." 

The  w<»ds  taike  us  baok  to  what  is  after  all  the  omtral  thing  about 
him,  the  rare  definiteness  with  which  he  saw  his  goal,  and  the  imion 
ol  cheerfulness  and  determination,  almost  equally  rare,  with  which  h& 
pursuefl  it.  Tie  was  one  of  those  happiest  of  morttds  who  do  not  need 
the  "  prt»ponderance  from  without,'"  for  whose  guidnnfe  Wilhelm 
Meister  longed  ;  for  him  the  preponderance  witliin  spoke  clear  enough. 
The  call  to  be  a  scholar  was  in  him  from  the  first,  the  special  call  to 
histoiy  came  later.  Both  were  promptly,  btrenuously,unwearyingly 
obqred;  and  to  (hat  dieerfol  and  long-sustained  obedience  the  historian 
owed  one  of  the  lumpiest  of  Uvea,  and  we  owe  the  greatest  work  of 
lustoiy  in  a  modem  language. 

J.  C.  Bailbt. 
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IIad  Ap:ur  writtt^n  his  immortul  oracles  in  Downiiif^  tStrocl,  (lurin{> 
the  prcsi'iit  year  of  fjjace,  he  would  probably  have  added  to  tliein  a 
refleotiou  somewhat  to  this  effect :  "  For  two  things  the  earth  dotli 
taremUe— for  great  Empires  in  deoaj  and  foolish  etaleletB  filled  wifli 
meat"  "Laxd  Salisbury  would,  I  am  tore,  heartily  suheeribe 
to  audi  a  description  of  tiie  political  sitnatioii.  He  has  been  much 
oppressed  by  both  categories  of  evils.  The  deca^dng  Empires  of 
l\irkey  and  China  have  caused  him  profoimd  anxiet}'  during  the 
last  few  years,  whih^  the  irresponsible  pranks  of  bulf-Hcdtrfd  statelets 
like  Venezuela,  Nicaragua,  and,  last  of  all,  (rrcci  e,  must  have  Bfjme- 
times  tempted  even  his  jihilosophieiil  tenijieraiuent  to  explosions  of 
ejaculatory  wrath.  Of  all  the  varied  forms  in  which  these  disturbing 
dements  have  manifested  themselvBS,  it  would  be  difiioult  to  pmnt  to 
one  whioh  was  caloulated  to  cause  Lord  Salisbury  a  keener  ohogrin 
than  the  recent  action  of  Greece  in  Crete.  That  action  has  not  only 
threatened  the  European  situation  with  disaster  at  a  moment  when 
the  Powers  were  almost  in  sight  of  a  solution  of  the  whole  Eastern 
(Question,  but  it  has  nearly  made  shipwreck  of  a  remarkable  piece  of 
stitesmanship  upon  which  T/)r(l  Salisbury  bad  worked  with  unwearying 
patienei'  and  <,'ounige  for  the  Ijetter  part  of  two  \  curs,  and  the  success 
of  whioh  might  well  entitle  him  to  a  place  among  the  great  ministm 
of  the  century. 

The  position  of  afCairs  in  the  East  at  the  moment  when  Greece 

thoughtlessly  resolved  on  the  armed  oooupation  of  Ciete  was  this : 
In  the  preceding  Novemb«P — that  is,  three  months  ago — ^Lord  Salis- 
bury bad  succeeded,  after  much  difHcidty,  in  winning  over  Russia  to 
a  progmnime  f>f  artiou  wliich  promised  to  pacify  the  East.  All  the 
Powers  had  a<'(piicsccil  in  it, but,  at  the  instance  of  France,  three  con- 
ditions had  been  agreed  upon  by  which  the  new  concert  was  to  be 
guided.   These  were: — 

1.  The  integi-ity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

2.  No  isolated  action  on  any  point. 
9.  No  condominium.* 

As  soon  as  these  stipulations  were  accepted,  the  Ambassadoxs, 
in  rtceordanoe  with  Ix)rd  Salisbury's  programme,  formed  themselves 
into  a  Conference  and  }>roceeded  to  draw  up  a  s<benie  of  reforms 
for  the  wbi»b'  Ottoman  I'^inpire.  Tliis  was,  of  cnurse.  not  the 
Krst  time  that  such  u  scheme  had  been  drafted,  but  the  essential 
difference  between  the  present  project  and  its  many  predecessors 
was  that  the  Powers  had  preriously  accepted  the  principle — 
(1)  Sim  Botkt  Mnf  ,  No.  8  (1897|,  p.  19. 
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proposed  by  Oreat  Britaixi — of  coemng  the  Sultan  in  the  event  of 
his  noii<<xnnpilianae  irith  ihdr  demands.^  On  Eebruary  9th  the 
deUbemtioDS  of  the  Gonlerenoe  of  Ambanadon  'were  ended,  the 

Ri  lieme  was  signed,'  and  copies  of  it  were  duly  dispatched  to  the 
Foceign  Offices  of  the  six  Powers.  Mennwliile  freeh  troubles  had 
opcurred  in  Croto.  The  execution  of  the  reforms  a^lopted  at  the 
instance  of  (in  at  iJritain  last  year  had  been  delayed  by  the  8ultaii, 
and  the  impatience  of  the  islanders  had  broken  out  in  its  usual  lawless 
form.  The  disorders,  however,  were  not  serious  compared  with 
previous  risings,  and  there  wtM  every  pobability  of  a  speedy  paoiiica^ 
tMm.  Indeed,  on  the  7th  Eefanuiy  the  British  navid  oommander 
lepasfted  a  oonsiderahle  improvement  in  tiie  situation.  * 

It  was  at  this  inopportune  and  wholly  unjustifiable  moment  that  the 
Hellenic  Government  resolved  to  interv-ene.  On  the  very  day  that 
the  British  Admiralty  was  informed  that  things  were  quieting  down 
a  Greek  squadron  arrived  off  Canea  and  ostentatiously  refused  to 
salute  the  Turkish  flag.  A  fresh  and  violent  inij)uls<i  was  tlius  given 
to  the  insurrection,  and  the  whole  island  broke  into  a  flame.  Three 
days  later  Rinoe  George  of  Greece  was  diapatohed  with  a  torpedo 
flotilla,  and  peremptory  instmotums  to  prevent  hj  loroe  the  landing  of 
Turkish  troops.  On  tiie  13th  four  hattalions  of  Hellenio  troope  were 
ordered  to  embark  at  the  Fiitous  and  occupy  the  island.  The  order 
"was  duly  obeyed,  and  the  force  landed  on  the  following  day. 

The  situation  thus  created  for  the  Powers  was  most  embarrassing. 
They  had  before  them  a  scheme  of  reforms  for  the  whole  Ottoman 
Empire,  and,  after  much  negotiation,  they  were  in  agreement  upon 
the  principle  of  a  plan  for  insuring  its  execution.  As,  however,  an 
indispensable  ocmdHion  ol  tins  agrsement  was  the  maintimanee  of  the 
integrify  of  Turkey,  it  was  impossiUe  lor  any  one  ol  the  parties  to  it 
to  tolerate  the  interference  of  Greece  without  risking  the  loss  of  the 
whole  plan  and  the  break  up  of  the  European  concert,  and,  conse- 
quently, a  new  lease  of  life  to  the  misgovemment  of  Yildiz,  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  naturally  repugnant  to  the  Powers — or,  at  any 
rate,  to  some  of  tliem — to  adopt  an  attitude  towards  Greece  which 
might  have  the  appearance  of  restraining  an  act  of  Christian  chivalry 
aimed  at  a  monstrous  despotism  which  thsy  themselves  had  not 
tired  of  denouncing,  and  of  which  they  would  tiius  constitnte  them- 
selves the  gendsnnes.  At  the  moment  of  writing  the  qoestion  is 
still  in  suspense ;  but  it  is  reported  from  Constantinople  that  Xiord 
Salisbury  has  notified  to  the  Powers  his  readiness  to  acquiesce  in 
action  against  Greece  provided  it  be  iniderstood  that  Crete  shall  in 
future  enjoy  an  autonomy  similar  to  that  of  iSamo.s/''  Tliis  is  a  com- 
promise which  meets  all  the  essential  requirements  of  the  situation. 

(1)  Turkey,  No.  2  (1897),  Nob.  5.  24-30. 

(2)  LiKumtHtB  Diplomatique*  :  Affaire*  Annlnieniiee,  1893-7,  p.  371. 
(S)  B«ator'a  1\Blcgna  poUklnd       20tli,  1897 
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It  aafegiiaida  the  ''integrity"  oondition  oi  the  oommon  aotim  of  ^ 
Europe  at  OooBtantmople,  from  which  depend  all  hopes  of  speedily 
seouriog  a  just  and  stable  government  for  the  Ai-nir-nians  and  Maoe- 
(lonians,  not  to  speak  of  the  millions  of  oppressed  Mussulmans  in  the 

Ottoman  Knipiro,  and  it  civos  to  tlie  Cn»tan.s  thonisolvos  all  the  free- 
dom ihey  ro(pure,  and  mther  more  self-government  than  they  would 
enjoy  under  the  Greek  tiag. 

Of  course,  there  are  people  who  do  not  tiee  the  action  of  Lord  Salie- 
thislight  ThetreUe  Toioe  of  the  liiberal  Forwazd  If ovement 
— X  hope  I  may  he  foi^Ten  the  muntentioiial  pan — has  already  been 
jnised  in  shrill  demand  for  Lord  SaUsbury's  reeignation.  But,  then, 
Jew  people  read  Blue  Books,  and  still  fewer,  I  am  afraid,  give  them- 
aelves  the  trouble  to  divest  themselves  of  party  prejudices  before 
thoy  dive  into  the  motives  of  statosnion.  Wo  are  told  in  many 
quarters  that  Ivord  Salisbury  is  a  Jingo  and  Tnroopliil,  and  my 
excellent  friend,  Mr.  I'eter  Clayden,  in  his  Liberal  Forward  mani- 
festo, has  been  good  enough  to  quote  my  cold-hlooded  "  contributions 
to  these  }>ages  in  justifloation  of  this  Tiew.^  What  a  topsy-turvy 
world  we  live  in  1  Hr.  Clayden  will,  perhaps,  he  astonished  to  hear 
that,  if  I  have  written  anything  in  humble  aj^iroval  of  Lord  Salisbury, 
it  is  beoanso  so  much  of  his  policy  as  I  have  reviewed  commends  itself 
to  me  as  !i  liberal  of  the  school  of  John  Bright.  Indeed,  I  believe 
that  irom  the  beginning  of  his  public  career,  the  Premier's  ^^ew8  on 
Eastern  j)oli(y  have  been,  in  substance,  tliose  which  are  to-day  the 
v^ews  of  the  Liberal  party,  but  which,  before  the  Crimean  war,  were 
the  monopoly  of  the  Tories.  I  am  happy  to  find  that  I  do  not  stand 
:  alone  in  this  belief.  Canon  Haoeoll  has  lately  expresied  tbe  same 
opinion  in  print  and  some  months  ago  a  friend  of  mine — a  Tcry 
distinguished  Russian — permitted  me  to  see  a  spirited  letter  from 
.  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  which  he  protested  his  con^action  that  Lord  Sali»> 
bury  took  the  right  view  of  the  Eastern  (luestum,  and  would  have 
acted  upon  it  had  not  Hussia  "  tied  his  hands." 

None  the  less  1  admit  that  the  belief  in  I^rd  kSalisburv's  alleged 
.Turoophiliam  prevails  very  widely.  Quite  lately  wo  were  alforded  a 
•measuze  of  its  hold  on  oertain  sections  of  the  pnblio  mind,  by  the 
sensation  oansed  by  the  IVemier's  speech  on  the  Aiddrees  in  the  Honse 
of  Lords.  In  the  course  of  that  speedb,  it  will  he  remembered,  he 
declared  that,  when  in  1853  England  rejected  the  Partition  orertures 
of  the  Tsar  Nicholas  and  championed  the  Turkish  cause,  "  we  put  all 
our  money  on  the  wrong  horse."  Although  it  was  dt^livered  so 
recently  it  may  he  well,  in  view  of  the  comments  I  am  about  to  make 
upon  it,  to  quote  at  length  the  passage  in  which  that  idea  was 
.developed : — 

,  (1)  Armmia  :  the  Caae  against  Lord  Salitimrj/,  pp.  22,  23. 
(S)  n«  AiAm  «imI     Anmv,  ip.  CS— 72. 
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« I  demur  veiy  mndi  to  the  tone  adopted  by  the  nohle  lord  (Lord  Kimljerler) 
and  thoie  who  think  with  him  with  reference  to  I<ord  Beaconafield's  polii y  in 
IR78.  They  ?pem  tn  think  that  Lf>nl  TlcacoiiiifielJ  invented  it,  that  with  n  lij-ht 
heart  be  took  up  the  ditUcuU  cause  which  he  felt  bound  to  advocate,  and  that  the 
policy  was  purely  selected  by  himielt  But  the  policy  wae  not  selected  by  Mn- 
t^elf  ;  it  was  inhorited  from  other?,  and  those  others  were  the  very  opponents  wko 
were  <lenouiicin^  him.  Tlic  nohh*  h>rd  mv»  that  our  ditficuUiea  with  Russia  ere 
increased  by  tlie  recullection  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  Does  he  iuia|;ine  that  thqr 
Menoilncreosedbythereeolleetionof  the  Crimean  War  1  (Hear,heor.)  Thwe 
is  no  douht  that  Lord  npaccTisluM  athiptcd  a  pulicv  wliich  i«  rxposed  in  this  to 
criticism,  that  the  hopes  he  entertuiued  were  not  fulUlled  and  that  the  diflTicultiee 
which  he  had  to  meet  have  recurred  to  ni.  But  it  was  not  his  \w\icy  from  the 
fint— he  was  not  the  author  of  it— which  bound  up  our  hopes  and  expectationsin 
the  regeneration  of  the  Turkish  ICmpire.  Others  in  Kiirnp.-  frit  the  fcepticism 
which  is  tolerably  general  now,  and  doubted  the  expediency  of  making  the  succeea 
of  Ottoman  inatitaUons  the  cardinal  principle  in  oar  policy  and  aims.  Among 
theee  was  the  Bmperor  Xi >  h  las  I.    He  made  proposals  which,  I  imagine,  if  they 

were  made  now  would  be  ^'ladly  accepted  Were  they  refused  by  the 

benighted  Tories  ?  .  .  .  .  Lord  Talmerston  was  in  that  Governnteut,  but  it  wae 
Lord  Clarendon,  of  whom  the  noble  lord  was  the  sabordinate,  who  adopted  that 

policy  I  am  bound  to  my  that  if  you  call  upon  me  fn  look  hack  and  to 

interpret  the  present  by  the  past,  to  lay  on  this  shoulder  or  on  that  the  respou- 
aibility  for  the  dithculties  iu  which  we  find  onrwlves  now,  the  parting  of  the  ways 
was  in  1853,  when  the  Emperor  Nicholas's  proposals  were  rejected.  Many  mem- 
bers of  this  Ifniisp  n  il!  keenly  feel  tlie  nature  cf  the  mistake  that  was  made  when 
I  tay  that  we  put  all  our  mnuey  upon  the  wrong  hone.  (Laughter.)  It  may  be 
in  tiw  espoience  of  those  who  have  done  the  same  thing  that  it  Is  not  very  easy 
to  withdmw  from  a  step  of  that  kind  when  it  haa  onoe  hMn  taken  (laughter),  and 
that  yon  are  practically  obliged  to  go  on." 

This  statoment  was  received  with  mingled  jeering  and  astoniah- 
ment.  "  A  jf)urney  to  Canossa  !  "  cried  the  ultrn-Kadicalfl  exult- 
ingly.  "An  illiistrntion  of  tlm  change  which  the  wickcdnoss  of  Abdul 
llaniid  lias  produced  in  English  public  opinion  !  "  coldly  observed  the 
Conservatives.  Sir  Charles  Dilke  treated  it  as  a  proof  that  "  the 
Conserrative  party  is  now  asked  to  entirely  levene  that  which  has 
been  its  policy  during  the  lifetinie  of  the  present  geneiatiaii,''  ^  and 
the  Bnadan  jounals  saw  in  it  a  bait  held  out  to  their  country  in  order 
to  tempt  it  into  complications  with  other  powers. '  I  fancy  we  shall 
not  bo  far  wrong  if  we  dismiss  all  these  esoteric  interpretations,  and 
regard  tlie  stateniPiit  merely  afi  an  opinion  hehl  by  the  speaker 
throughout  bin  lifp,  and  set  froo  at  thp  moment  of  its  expression  by 
the  new  relations  established  between  this  country  and  llussia  on  the 
Eastern  Question. 

Lord  Salisbury's  political  opponents-  have  always  been  keen  to 
rsoognise  that  in  his  domestic  poHcy  heis  one  of  4lis  lew  Tories  who 
have  learnt  nothing  from  the  education  which  Lord  Beaconsfield 
boasted  he  had  given  his  party.  What  they  have  not  seen  quite 
flo  dearly  is  that  he  has  observed  the  same  oonsutency  in  his  attLtade 

(1)  Satuvdjij  Ra  ietr,  23rd  January,  1897, 

(2)  Oj  iniona  quoted  in  .'it.  VfUrglurger  Zeitung,  llth—23id  January,  IS97. 
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towards  foreign  affairs.  In  1853,  wlien  ho  entorfd  Parliament,  tlie 
Tories  were  for  the  most  part  Buasophile.  They  had,  in  this  respect^ 
tlM  gxeat  authority  of  WeUington  on  thor  aide.  The  Qmrterfff 
Review  had  not  then  dispensed  mth  the  samoea  of  Ifr.  Graker,  who  still 

wrote  in  defence  of  Bussia,  although  war  was  impending.  In  those 
dajs  Mr.  Disraeli  and  Mr.  Bright  could  find  a  coromon  meeting 
ground  in  TlTissophilo  palons.*  The  apologists  of  Turkey  and  tlie 
enemies  of  Kussia,  as  Lord  Salisbury  has  said,  were  the  Liberals. 
They  hated  tlie  great  Northern  Knipire  as  a  lajst  bulwark  of  privilege 
in  Europe  and  as  the  enemy  of  liberty  in  Poland  and  Hungary.  To 
their  entiniaiastic  xnindB,  too,  the  sins  ol  Tiiric^  were  aU  expiated  and 
her  regeneration  assored  by  the  single  fact  that  the  Sultan  had  refused 
to  extradite  Kossath  when  he  took  refuge  on  Ottoman  soil.  This 
was  the  dtoation  when  Lord  Salisbury  entered  Parliament.  He  took 
his  seat  as  an  orthodox  Tory,  and  some  of  his  earliest  speeches  ex- 
jwunded  views  on  the  Eastern  Question  which  Mr.  Gla<lstonc  might 
envy  to-(hu-.  Hi  re  is  a  referenoe  to  the  Itayah*  token  from  a  speech 
delivered  in  lH;"jo: — 

"  For  four  hundred  yean  Turkey  had  continued  to  oppreu  one  of  the  greatest 
natioiM  the  world  hdl  erer  mcd,  and  dbe  had  msiataiiwd  her  mle  wUhoat  an 
effort  to  reconatitate  or  alworb  it ;  and  this  vrar  [the  Crimean  war]  which  the 
country  had  engaged  in  would  tend  to  rivet  those  chains  on  a  nation  one  of  th» 

most  oppressed  in  the  world."* 

It  is  curious  to  notice  here  that,  if  the  liiberals  hated  Buseia  because 
she  was  an  enemy  of  popular  liberty,  Ivord  Salisbury — or  Lord 
Itobert  Cecil  as  he  then  was — justified  his  opp< 'bullion  to  the  Turk  by 
aimilar  reasoning.  The  fact  is  that  the  young  Tory  saw  move 
clearly  than  his  opponents  the  robust  possibilitiea  of  the  C1iri8iis& 
state  and  the  inonrable  rottenness  of  tiie  Mussuhnan  encampment. 
ItuBsia's  "  rapacity  "  ho  did  not  deny,  but  **Torkey,"he  said  in  a 
speech  in  1858,  **ia  the*  most  rapacious  and  oppressive  of  all  govern- 
ments,"  It  was  in  this  F]ipe<}i  tliat  lie  defended  the  claims  of  the 
iJanubian  iViiu  ij  ulif ics  to  union  and  forctokl,  in  the  frn-c  of  the- 
Treaty  of  Paris  and  tlie  admission  of  Turkey  to  the  Europ-au  *  (au  irt, 
the  inevitable  doom  of  the  Ottoman  donuuiou.  Setting  forth  the 
he^essnesB  ol  the  Brinoipalities  to  wcsdc  out  their  freedom  while 
they  were  divided,  he  said  that — 

**As  long  as  Turkey  lasted  they  could  be  subjected  to  her  will,  and  when 
Turkey  fell,  as  she  ultimately  must  do,  they  would  become  a  pMgf  to  some  other 
powers,  who  weald  divide  her  remains  between  them."  ' 

This  speech  is  of  importanoe  aa  showing  how  Lord  Salisbury's  anti- 
Turkish  views  survived  the  conv«nioii  of  his  party  to  the  Palmer- 
stonian  pdioy.   It  was  deUvered  in  support  of  a  readution  moved 

(1)  C  unt  Vitzthum  :  St.  PrtfrKbutg  ntid  London,  pp.  176 — 9. 

(2)  HaoMfd :  larl.  Ltb.,  2rd  Seriev,  vol.  cxxxvii.,  p.  1186. 

(3)  iMr,TeLci.,p.79. 
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by  Mr.  Gladstone  and  was  replied  to  by  Mr.  Disraeli,  who  strongly 
oondemned  it. 

mora  reauurkaUe  tbaa  theae  speeohes,  however,  was  one 
deHvered  In  June,  1855,  on  iho  YvemoA  nego4aati<niB  for  the  tennina- 

tion  of  the  war,  and  ospoeially  the  proposal  to  exclude  Itussian  "war 
ships  from  the  Black  Sea.  Lord  Bobert  Cecil  strongly  denounced 
thia  propoeaL 

"Time  wu  one  Mlntion  of  the  qncatioo  befon  tbem,  nMntioned  with  approrcl 

by  the  noble  lord  opposite  (Lord  John  Rumll)  to  which  for  one  moment  he  wouM 
refer,  nnd  that  was  tlic  proposal  of  M.  Droiiyn  lic  T.liuys  for  w  hat  he  called  tho 
neatraliiiaUou  of  the  Black  Sea — in  other  wordt  that  the  Black  Sea  should  he 
ekaed  to  ahipn  of  war  and  left  entirely  to  the  nationa  of  the  earth  to  more  in. 
Now  how  should  we  like  a  propnsitio!!  for  the  neutralisation  of  the  North  Sea  or 
one  which  should  bind  us  to  linve  uo  fleets  or  arsenals  on  the  coast  of  England  ; 
or  what  would  be  thought  of  n  pio^H^sal  that  would  extend  the  same  prohibition 
to  the  coast  of  France  and  Norway  i  The  plNq^oaition  waa  neither  more  nor  less 
than  that  Ru&aia  should  so  disarm  lu  rself  tlmt  at  any  moment  France  and  Enj^land 
or  any  other  powers  should  be  able  to  destroy  every  portion  of  her  trade  in  the 
naek  Sea,  while  Roaiia  would  he  wholly  unable  to  do  anything  in  her  own 
defence.  Yet  this  waa  a  proposition  made  by  the  French  Minister,  and  approved 
by  the  noble  lord  opposite,  who  began  his  negotiations  with  the  foolish  and 
absurd  sentiment  that  tlie  object  of  the  English  Ministers  was  the  maintenance 
of  the  hooonr  and  dignity  of  Ruaia."  * 

This  speech  ought  to  "be  read  side  by  side  witli  tlio  "  Wrong- 
Horse  "  speech  of  lant  January.  It  is  very  evident  from  it  that,  if 
Lord  Robert  Cecil  had  had  his  way  in  185.5,  Ivord  Salisbury  would 
not  have  hod  to  deplore  the  committal  of  this  oountry  to  a  lost 
cMfle  in  1897.  Tliat  no  xeferenee  appeoia  m  tfak  ipeeoh  to  the 
overtures  of  the  Tiar  Nicholas  in  1858  is  imnutteriaL  Lord  SaUs- 
hoiy  is,  indeed,  not  quite  aoonrste  in  mymg  now  that  the  final  parting 
of  the  ways  ocemrcd  with  the  rejection  of  those  overturoH.  Had  we 
been  disposed,  after  the  Crimean  war,  to  concede  to  liussia  terms 
consonant  vnih  her  dignity,  it  might  have  been  possible  to  effect  a 
reconciliation  at  a  later  period  in  tlio  same  way  tliat  Prussia  and 
Austria  buried  the  recollection  of  I8(j()  in  1872  and  1879.  But  in 
our  Black  Sea  stiptilations  we  raised  a  barrier  between  ourselveB  and 
Bnsna  "MfSk  could  not  he  overcome.  Itwas  an  element  of  exaspera- 
tion in  tho  quanel  which,  while  it  lasted,  strengthened  tiie  mutual 
hostility  of  the  two  Powers.  Bussia  was  ever  on  the  watch,  as  Prince 
Qortchahoff  freely  avowed,*  for  an  opportunity  to  repudiate  the  Black 
Sea  clauses,  nnd  consequently,  for  fourteen  years  the  Crimean  war 
continued  in  a  veiled  form.  It  was  that  fotuteen  years'  war  which 
embittered  the  relations  of  England  and  Kussia  mucli  more  than  the 
actual  campaigns  in  the  Crimea.  The  real  parting  of  the  ways^ 
then,  was  when  the  Black  Sea  proposals  of  the  Vienna  conference 

(1)  TTnnsard  :  Far/.  Jh-i.,  Srd  S/riwi,  vol.  oxxxvia.,  pp.  1(502—3. 
{2)  l  oMTiisouri.y  Rstntw,  ApiH,  18  3,  p.  678. 
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were  insisted  on.  Wn  have  Been  what  Lend  SalUlraiy'e  attitude  waa 
on  that  aritaoal  oooaaum. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  I  can  find  of  any  essential  change  in  liis 
opinions  during  the  next  t\v«'iity  years.  That  they  underwent  a 
certain  niodifioation  is.  of  ('(»iirst%  true;  hiit  tliis  is  only  another  way  of 
saying  that  intelligent  men  regulate  theii*  opinious  by  the  lacts  to 
wbieh  they  rehite.  He  was  a  close  ohserver  of  public  affiius,  he  had 
some  experience  of  the  Indian  Office  in  1866-07,  and  it  was  im- 
pomUe  for  him  not  to  see  that  Buaeta  was  ready  to  take  advantage  ol 
US  whenever  an  opportunity  might  present  itself.  Had  we  been  in 
the  same  position,  we  should  liave  done  likewise.  At  the  same  time 
L/ord  Sialishiirv's  views  on  Turkey  underwent  no  change,  and  he  carried 
tluMu  with  him  into  the  caLinet  of  Ixjnl  Beacon.sfield  in  1874.  Two 
years  later  he  was  afforded  his  first  opportunity  of  acting  upon  them 
as  British  I'louipijleutiary  at  tlio  Constantinople  L'onference. 

TheEaateniQaestion  wasthenagaininaibte  of  CBriflis  owing  to  the 
oppression  of  the  Bajfoht  in  Hemgoyina  and  Bosnia,  the  insuReotion 
in  Bulgaria,  the  atromties  of  the  Badd  Bsoouks,  the  war  with 
Servia  and  Montenegro,  and  the  threatened  intervention  of  Russia. 
Wliat  policy  should  England  have  pursued  ?  From  the  English 
point  of  view  there  are  only  two  possible  ways  of  dealing  with  the 
Eastern  Question.  One  is  by  partition,  in  which  the  claims  of  the 
Christian  races  to  self-government  would  be  satisfied,  and  the  in- 
terests of  Ghi^t  Britain  in  Constantinople  and  Asia  Minor  safe- 
guarded ;  the  other  is  hj  the  maintenanoe  of  the  tenitorial  integrity 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire  and  its  internal  refoim  within  that  condition. 
By  our  rejection  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas's  seheme  of  partition  in 
1853  and  the  settiemeni  of  18r)G,  we'  had  bound  ourselves  to  the 
latter  plan ;  and  w^e  could  not  abandon  it  without  leading  at  the  mercy 
of  Russia  our  very  considerable  interests  in  tlie  lje\ant  and  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  Although  the  Black  Sea  clauses  of  tli(^  Treaty  of  Paris 
had  been  denoimced  in  1870,  the  situation  of  Europe  was  such  that  a 
revival  of  the  Partition  project  could  not  be  safely  entertained  with  a 
due  regard  to  Britiah  interests,  while  tiie  continued  unfriendliness  of 
England  and  Bussia— due,  at  that  time,  to  the  sorenen  felt  by  the 
former  power  at  the  advantage  taken  of  her  in  1870 — rendered  any 
combined  intervention  in  the  affairs  of  Turkey  improbable.  Einowing 
this,  the  Turk  thought  he  could  prooee<l  v,ith  his  barbarities  with 
impunity,  and  I^ord  Beai'onsfield  encouraged  his  delusion  by  an  osten- 
tatious hostility  to  Russia  and  a  refusal  to  believe  the  stories  of 
liurrore  perpetrated  in  Bulgaria  by  the  Turkish  irregular  soldiery. 
Lend  Beaconsfield's  Cabinet  was,  however,  not  united.  There  were 
three  parties  in  it :  one,  represented  hj  the  Ftamier,  would  haTe 
fought  BuBsia;  another,  confined  to  Lord  fisliabmy,  would  haTS 
joined  Busria  against  Tmdcey ;  ^  and  a  thud,  headed  by  Lord  Tku^, 

(1)  FommiiiTLT  Bsnxr,  Octobar,  1891,  p.  638. 
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wmld  fight  nobody.  For  a  time  Lord  Salubuij  obtained  the  upper 
hend,  possifalj  beoaiue  a  whieper  of  the  seoret  treaty  of  Beidietadt, 

by  which  Austria  was  Ijrihed  witli  a  promise  of  Bosnia  and  Herzego- 
vina into  giving  a  free  hand  to  JUuwia,  had  leaohed  the  Bcitiah 

Cabinet. 

Afcordiiigh'  ho  was  deepatt  lied  to  tlio  Constantinople  Conference  to 
caiTv  out  his  jM)li('y.  It  was  identical  with  tlio  policy  ho  is  pursuing 
at  tlie  present  moment.  Its  leading  idea  was  reconciliation  with 
Buflib,  and  it  may  be  summed  up  as  oonaiating  of  a  ebheme  of 
xefosms  for  the  Ottoman  Empire,  to  be  foroed  on  the  Porte  bj  the 
united  ooerdon  of  Buasia  and  England,  and  oonditioned  by  the  matn^ 
tenance  d  the  territorial  integrity  of  Turkey*  Hue  poUoy  imfortu- 
iiately  was  not  given  a  fair  chance.  There  ran  be  no  question  that' 
had  it  been  loyally  sujiported  at  homo,  and  had  Txjrd  Salisbury  boon 
authorised  t<»  suninion  the  British  fleet  wliou  the  Porto  rojeeted  the 
pruposuls  of  thi'  ( '(juforcmo,  thoro  wouhl  liave  been  no  war  in  1878, 
perhaps  no  more  l^iasteni  Uuestion  at  ail.  But  wliile  Lor«l  tSaiisbury 
vns  ooDciKating  Gouit  IgnatieiS,  and  penuading  him— at  he  did  bqo- 
oeesfuUy— -to  abandon  the  idea  d  a  Buanan  oooapation  of  Bulgaria, 
Loud  Beaoonefield  was  mskmg  his  threatening  qieeehes  about  **  three 
campaigns  '* ;  and  when  the  British  Flenipotontiary  was  mining 
the  Sultan  of  the  \^Tsith  of  his  Gbvemment,  Ivord  Derby  was  assur- 
ing the  Turkish  Ambassador  in  Tvondon  that  "  Hor  Majesty's 
Oovemment  did  not  themselves  meditate  or  tlireaten  the  employ- 
ment of  active  moasuros  of  ((tercion  in  the  event  of  the  proposals 
of  the  Powers  being  refused  by  the  Borte."  * 

That  after  this  rebuff  Loid  Seliabmy  should  have  remained  in 
aUBttb,  and  even  accepted  the  poet  ol  Foreign  fieoretaiy,  when  Lord 
Derby  resigned  in  1878,  is  a  matter  for  surprise,  but  of  no  public 
ooncem.  If  he  sacrificeil  his  dignity  to  his  ambition  he  certainly  did 
not  sacrifice  his  principles.  The  war  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
interim  had  transferred  the  (juostion  of  Turkish  reforms  to  other 
hands,  and  the  only  (question  wliicli  remainod  for  hini  to  watch  over 
was  that  of  the  territorial  integrity  of  Turkey.  The  problem  was  no 
longer  one  of  humanity  and  British  interests,  but  of  British  interests 
alone.  The  Trsaty  of  San  Stefsno- had  stnuik  a  serious  bhnr  at  the 
''integrity"  principle,  and  the  refusal  of  Buseiato tubmititto the 
judgment  r)f  Europe  had  brought  England  and  Bussia  to  the  verge 
ni  mur.  Lnmediately  on  taldng  office  Lord  Salisbury  issued  his 
famouB  circular  sotting  forth  his  reasons  for  requiring  the  prtiduction 
of  the  San  Stefano  Treaty  beforo  a  (Jonferenoo  of  the  Powers.  This 
circular  has  bocn  attacked  for  its  alleged  tone  of  menace,  and  for  the 
large  scale  of  its  pretensions  in  comparison  with  what  Great  Britain 
edbseqnently  agreed  to  accept  So  far  as  the  alleged  menaces  are 
oonoemed  the  best  answer  is  that  they  did  not  aggravate  the  situation, 
while  tiie  so-called  hzge  pretenaons  consist  simply  in  calling  irpon 
(I)  BIm  BMk,  TtAtf,  Ko.  S  (1S77},  p.  188. 
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Bonia  to  ol»erve  oUigationB  which  ahel^  Lord 
Salisbmy  ooold  not  hftve  dunimthed  thoae  pretenBums  -wiOioat  giving 

away  his  whole  onpo.  Tlie  whole  of  his  poUoy,  it  is  said,  was  conceived 
in  a  spirit  of  hostility  to  Kussia.  I  do  not  thick  it  was.  If  any  other 
Power  had  been  in  the  place  of  Ilussia  it  would  have  been  just  tho 
same,  for  the  contentions  of  the  circular  wore  in  defence  of  af'(]uired 
rights,  without  reference  to  the  individuality  of  tlie  aggressor.  Had 
Lord  Salisbury's  earlier  policy  been  adopted,  and  Gireat  Britain  joined 
Bnana  in  ih»  war,  Prince  Bimaroik,  or  Coimt  Aadxaatj,  or  IC. 
*  Waddington,  woidd  hm  had  the  right  to  addien  the  allies  in  torma 
TQiy  ainular  to  those  of  the  British  Foreign  Seoretaiy'sdeepatch.  The 
beet  proof  that  Lord  Salisbury  desired  peace  and  had  no  wish  for 
extravagant  concessions,  is  afforded  by  the  Secret  Treaty  with  llussia, 
jn  which,  without  prejudicing  the  rights  of  Kurope,  (Ireat  Britain 
agreed  to  a  modification  of  the  demands  of  the  circular,  and  thus 
rendered  the  pacificatory  Congress  at  Berhn  possible. 

There  was  one  other  Secret  Treaty  connected  with  these  negotia- 
tiona,  the  funoiia  pTprae  OonTention.  I  refer  to  it  leat  anyone  ^onld 
imagine  that  I  am  olofling  my  eym  to  anything  that  may  he  held  to 
be  indefensible  in  Lord  Salisbury's  record.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I 
rather  83rmpathiae  with  the  underlying  idea  of  the  Convention.  Ita 
irioe  is  in  its  form,  and  in  the  means  ado j) ted  for  accomplishing  tho 
end  in  view,  and  for  these  defects,  I  l)elieve  it  is  admitted  that  Lord 
Beaconsfield  was  chiefly  responsible.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  li^ration  of  the  Balkan  States  had  practically  solved  the  destiny 
of  European  Turiiey.  Jn  the  fate  of  the  remaining  territories  Eng- 
land has  no  selflBhintereBt  ItwB8v«i7dilierent,howeiyer,withAaiatio 
Tuifay.  We  had,  and  have  still,  lai^oommsroialintereata  all  over  that 
region,  and  every  advance  of  Bussia  into  it  is  sd  much  i^-ithdrawn  from 
the  area  of  English  markets  Under  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefeno 
Bussia  tried  to  acquire  the  caravan  route,  through  which  we  have 
access  to  Persia  from  Trebizond,  and  on  which  more  than  halt  tho 
total  trade  h  carried  on  with  tho  United  Kingdom.'  This  denign 
was  defeated  in  tho  Treaty  of  Berlin,  and  iu  order  to  accentuate  the 
impovtanoe  attached  by  Gxeat  Britain  to  the  integrity  of  the  SvHan'a 
Ariatio  dominiona,  the  Qrpma  Convention  waa  oondnded.  No  one 
oan  doubt,  however,  that  the  same  end  mig^  have  been  attained 
without  the  Convention,  which  is  a  needless  offence  to  Bnssia  and  a 
source  of  misconstruction  of  English  policy.  Moreover,  the  price  we 
had  to  pay  for  ( ■}'pru8  in  the  shape  of  our  consent  to  the  French 
awjuisition  of  Tunis  ^  wa.s  excessi\  e,  especially  in  view  of  the  com- 
parative facility  with  which  tho  same  concession  would  have  enabled 
us  to  arrange  our  present  troubles  in  Egypt. 

The  idea  that  the  Cyprus  Convention,  or,  indeed,  any  portion  of 
(1)  ONtntfar  Xtptrt,  For.  Off.  Anmnl  Scr.  (1<M)<  Ho.  16M,  ]».  7. 

pp.  67— YO. 
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tiie  negotiations  oondnotod  by  Lord  Salisbmy  m  1878,  was  In- 
spired by  Taroopbil  sentiments,  is  quite  untenable.  Lord  Salisbmy 
has  shown  us  in  what  spirit  he  oonducted  these  negotiations  in  the 

final  jtnrap^ph  of  the  despatch  with  wliirli  he  aecompaniod  the  copy 
of  the  Treaty  of  13erlin  that  he  sent  home  to  Iler  Majesty's  Principal 
Secretary  of  State  when  the  Oonjjress  rose  : — 

"  Whether  use  will  be  made  of  thin — probabl/  the  last— opportunity  which  has 
been  thni  obtained  for  Tnrkey  by  the  intMpotition  of  tihe  Pbwon  of  Bniope,  and 

of  England  iu  particular,  or  w  hether  it  is  to  be  fhrovn  away,  will  depend  upon 
the  sincerity  with  which  Turkisii  Statesmen  now  addnss  themselm  to  thedaties 

of  good  government  and  the  taak  of  reform.* 

It  was  a  last  clianco. 

Of  Lord  Salisbury's  attitude  on  minor  ([uostions  in  the  East — ^how 
be  secured  tlie  Ilalepa  pact  for  the  Cretans,  sanctioned  the  union  of 
the  two  Bulgarias,  and  struggled  for  the  folfibnent  by  the  Forte  of 
the  pronaonB  of  the  Berlin  Tieety  favourable  to  Qieeoe — need  not 
speak.  They  neoessunly  disaj^ear  in  the  penpeotiTe  of  this  rapid 
sonrey.  I  hurry  on  to  his  treatmoit  of  tiie  later  phases  of  the 
Ea6tem  Question. 

In  a  recent  article  in  this  Review '  I  pointed  out  how,  by  the  modifi- 
cations which  the  European  situation  sustained  after  the  death  of  the 
Tsar  Alexander  II.,  in  1S81,  the  ccuu-ert  of  the  Powers  practically  fell 
to  pieces,  and,  although  there  was  every  probabihty  that  they  would 
unite  to  protect  the  integrity  of  Turkey  in  the  infeiests  of  European 
peace,  it  was  quite  impracticable  to  obtain  their  oonouiTenoe  in  any 
effective  action  to  o<nnpel  the  F(»te  to  execute  the  provisicnis  of  the 
Berlin  Treaty  relating  to  internal  reforms.  In  these  circumstances 
Lord  Salishiury,  who  had  been  again  twice  in  power,  found  his  action 
much  restricted,  especially  as  England  was  completely  isolated  in 
Europe."  None  the  less,  he  did  not  abandon  the  eause  of  internal 
reform  in  Turkey.  As  the  Powers  coidd  not  be  induced  to  intervene, 
and  any  isolated  intervention  by  England  woidd  have  brought  a 
hornefs  nest  about  her  already  much  worried  head,  he  devoted 
bimsdf  to  persuading  the  Sultan  by  friendly  representations  to  grant 
redrsss  to  grievances  in  partionlar  cases.'  This  attitude  kept  the  peace 
and  did  much  good  while  it  lasted. 

^Vhen  Lord  lloeehery  succeeded  to  the  Foreign  Office  in  August, 
1S92,  a  new  policy  was  inaugurate!!,  with  the  most  imfortunato  results, 
A  common  outbreak  of  lawlessnes.s  in  Armenia,  repressed  with  much, 
though  not  unusual,  severity,  induced  Lord  llosebery  to  address 
threats  to  the  Porte.  The  Sultan  became  estranged,  the  lawleasueas 
in  Armenia  grew  worse,  Mussulman  fimaticiam  was  aroused,  manaorea 
multiplied,  the  British  Qoveniment  appealed  to  tbe  Powecs,  a  sciieme 

{\)  **Loid  Ro8ebsf7*s  Seooad  Thongbte,*'  KovonAer,  18M. 

(2)  The  five  gn  at  Powers  were  thus  divided :  Germany,  Au-^tria,  and  Italy  formed 
the  Triple  Alliance ;  liusaia  had  a  aecrek  uuderstaoding  with  Uermany ;  and  France 
had  a  staadbif  quxRl  witii  IIS  of«r  the  OoeopalioD  cf  Egypt. 

(3)  Bbie  B9»k,  Tmkfjt  No.  1  (1896),  p.  8. 
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of  TefeinnB'wa0dmwiiiipaiidTe]eot6d  hy  the  SttUan,  and  finally  Great 
Bxitain  fell  oat  with  Ilussia  ovor  a  propoeal  of  Lord  Kimberle^-  to 
apply  pressure  to  the  Porte.^    This  was  the  dwpemte  sLtnation  which 

faced  Lord  Snligbury  when  he  returned  to  power  in  thp  middlo  of 
1895.  What  was  ho  to  do?*  There  could  he  no  question  of  retiiraing 
to  the  conciliating  policy  of  188G-1892.  Armenia  was  hathed  in 
blood,  the  guilt  of  which  was  known  to  Ho  witli  the  Sullau  himself, 
and  the  whole  of  England  was  aeething  with  indignatian.  The  taak 
whieh  Lord  Salisbuiy  had  attempiied  in  vain  to  aooompUah  at  tho 
Gonitaxktinople  Conferance  twenty  years  before^  now  again  beckoned 
to  him.  lie  took  it  up  with  energy.  With  Ix)rd  Roaehery's  s<  Lom© 
of  reforms  in  hia  hands  he  asked  Ivussiu  to  join  in  coercing  the  Porte 
or  to  abstain  from  miBing  impediments  to  separate  action  nn  the  part 
of  Great  Britxiin.  By  the  mouth  of  Piiuoe  Lobanoif  liuasia  refused 
both  requests. 

There  is  on  impression  in  some  quartern  that  Lord  Salisbury 
allowed  himself  to  be  intimidated  by  Eussia,  and  that  he  aooepted 
the  rebuff  of  I^rinoe  Lobanoff  as  an  ezonse  for  abandoning  the  pdicy 
of  ooeroion.  Notibing  conld  be  wider  of  the  maik.  To  haye  inter-> 
Toned  in  the  teeth  of  tlie  Hussian  declaration  would  have  been  to  pro- 
voke a  European  war.  Ix)rd  Salisbury  only  waited  while  the  real 
facts  of  the  horrors  perpetrated  in  Annenia  became  better  known 
on  the  Continent,  while  the  French  deniocracv  leanit  the  true  natiin^- 
of  the  crimes  of  which  they  were  being  made  the  accessories,  and 
while  the  doily  strengthening  agitation  in  England  upset  the  nerves 
of  St  Petenbuig  and  Vienna  witii  a  growing  fear  lest  tiie  hands  of 
the  British  Govcniment  should  be  fotroed.  That  personally  he  was 
not  averse  to  isolated  action,  in  the  event  of  England  being  direolly 
provoked,  or  the  conditions  proving  favourable,  he  showed  on  two 
occasions — the  first,  when  the  Sultan  flouted  the  I'owers  over  the 
second  puardships  ;  the  other,  when  he  defeated  the  scheme  of  block- 
ading Crete.  Tliese  diKintegrutiug  influenit's  worked  gradually  but 
inexorably  on  the  auti-liritish  concert,  and,  when  last  October  Lord 
SoHsbury  returned  to  the  charge  with  his  sdieme  of  ooeroion,  Bnssia 
was  practically  isolated.  A  few  weeks  later  all  the  Powers  agreed  in 
principle  to  the  British  programme. 

Thus,  for  the  first  time  in  her  history,  Europe  has  been  brought 
within  sight  of  a  real  solution  of  tlie  Eastern  Uusstion*  Whether 
that  solution  vdW  ho  suc-cessfidly  reached  even  now  no  one  mn  say. 
The  concert  of  Europe  is  a  lumli  rinir  raacliine,  and  accidents  beset  it 
at  every  stop.  The  n^sth^sness  oi  (Iroece  ha.s  already  nearly  upset 
the  whole  plan.  Whatevei  it^  fate,  however,  the  credit  of  having 
brought  Europe  so  fax  belongs  to  Lofd  Salisbury,  and  it  fitly  crowns 
the  humane  and  patriotic  policy  he  baa  oonsistently  followed  for  forty 
years.  Difi^maticus, 

(t)  Tkm  Molfci  win  1w  fonl  mI  teth  m\  kogtli  is  tbe  Foa»noiin,T  Bsvmr» 
Konmbcr,  IWS,  pp.  619^^. 
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Tho  speeches  from  w1i(eh  extnwts  aw  taken  were  delivered  by  Mr.  Bbodes  on 

the  following;  occnsioua:  — 

(A.)  A  ppeech  to  hia  constituents  at  Barclay  Wi-st,  on  '.lid  October,  188^. 

(B.)  A  speech  delivered  ut  Bloemronteiu  on  tlie  occasion  ul  th<i  then  bir  lienxy 
Loeh's  visit  to  tbe  Free  State,  18th  May.  1890. 

(C.)  A  speech  inatle  at  :i  haiuniet  at  Kimberley,  {jiven  in  Mr.  Eliotles's  honour 
after  he  had  become  Premier  of  the  Cape  Colony,  .'>tli  September,  1B91). 

(D.)  A  speech  made  nt  a  Boer  meeting  at  the  Paarl,  2bth  April,  1891. 

(B.)  A  speech  made  at  the  Oeneral  Ueeting  of  the  British  South  Africa  CSom^ 
pany  in  London,  29th  Ni)v»  inher, 

(F.)  A  speech  made  at  Capetown  at  the  banquet  given  to  Mr.  Bhodes,  Uth 
January,  1894. 

(G.)  A  speech  delivered  in  the  Cape  Parliament  on  the  Glen  Grey  Bill,  dealing 
with  tho  nativf  (pu'^tinn  in  the  colony,  31st  July,  isfM. 

(H.)  Speech  delivered  at  tbe  General  Meetiug  of  the  British  South  Africa 
Ccnnpany  in  London,  ISth  January,  1895. 

The  letters  attached  to  each  quotation  indicate  the  sjiecch  from  which  the 
extmct  is  pjiven.  The  extracts  an'  taken  with  respect  to  A,  B,  C,  D,  F,  G,  from 
the  hies  of  tbe  Vajtt  Aryus,  in  which  the  speeches  are  reported.  The  extracts  for 
B  and  H  are  taken  from  the  offidal  repoxta  of  the  Gencnd  Meetings  of  the  British 
Sooth  Africa  Compsny. 


At  tho  present  period  it  would  be  a  Lreatli  of  propriety,  if  not  of 
law,  to  Giitor  into  any  controversy  as  to  ^fr.  lihodos's  political  career, 
as  to  his  connection  witli  tlie  cinMinistames  wliidi  Imve  given  r'm'  to 
the  Conmiittee  of  Inquiry.  I  think,  howev(>r.  tliat  no  exception  can 
he  taken  to  a  hrief  statonieut  of  the  policy  Mr.  Ivhodes  has  pursued 
both  aa  Admiwistrater and  m  ftamier;  this  rtatement being  hasedon 
bis  own  words  collected  from  qpeechee  deliTered  long  before  the 
Jameson  Baid  bad  ever  taken  plaoe^  or  could  have  beoi  in  antici- 
pation. 

In  as  for  as  I  am  aware,  no  collection  of  Mr.  Rhodes's  speeches  has 
ever  yet  Wen  imhlis}io<l.  lie  lias  sat  in  the  Cape  Aesemhly  for  sonio 
fifteen  years  us  nieniln'r  for  I^arelay  West,  a  small  towTi  on  the  Vaal 
Kiver,  about  twenty  miles  from  Kimberley.  But  he  has  never  been 
a  frequent  or  a  copious  speaker,  and  the  materials  for  forming  a  view 
of  his  policy  from  his  pablie  uttennees  are  far  more  scanty  than 
those  available  in  the  case  <tf  most  statesmen  of  eminence,  lilr. 
Bhodes,  I  should  add,  has  never  apparently  been  ambitious  of 
oratorical  distinction,  and  his  speeches  convey  the  impression  of  being 
spoken  off-hand  ;  tlu;  words  in  which  his  ideas  avo  rlothed  being 
selected  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  His  general  meaning  is  always 
cleaTi  but  his  spoken  exposition  of  his  meaning  is  not  always  as  com- 
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plete  as  coiUd  be  desired.    I  should  8tate»ali0»  that,  as  the  reports  of 

the  speeclies  delivered  in  Soutli  Afriea  are  gathered  from  newspaper 
reports,  and  as  iio\v8j>apor  rejutrtini^  in  (hat  country  has  not  yet  reached 
the  same  standanl  nf  perfection  as  it  has  attained  at  home,  a  good  deal 
of  the  crudcness,  it  I  may  lise  the  word,  which  marks  Mr.  lihodes's 
apeeches,  may  be  attrilrated  to  fheir  }mng  inaoomately  xeportad  and 
imperfectly  reyiaed.  Still  a  perusal  of  these  speeobes  will,  I  think, 
enable  any  fntuxe  nairator  of  his  career  to  form  a  fair  conception  of  the 
ideas  and  aspirations  which  ha\e  determined  Mr.  Ilhf>de8'8  policy. 
The  hmits  of  space  alone  preclude  the  publication  in  this  Review  of 
more  than  a  few  extracts  from  the  reporte<I  6j)ee('l)os.  wliich  I  have 
had  the  advantage  of  perusing.  In  as  fur  as  possible  I  have  in  every 
instance  quoted  Mr.  Ilhodes's  own  words,  and  I  have  thought  it  well 
to  give  a  reference  to  the  occasion  and  date  at  which  the  words  were 
uttered,  so  that  anybody  who  thinks  fit  can  ascertain  for  himsdf  tiiat 
the  quotations  given  do  represent  the  ideas  expressed,  and  except  in 
the  case  of  a  few  insignificant  oorreotionft,  mode  for  the  sake  of  <Hou- 
ness,  reproduce  the  words  actually  employed.  I  have  arranged  my 
selected  <piotations  under  separate  headings,  in  order  to  make  their 
purport  more  easily  intelligible  ;  but  as  will  be  seen  from  the  notes 
attached,  these  (quotations  are  taken,  not  from  one  speech,  but  from  a 
nimiber  of  speeches  delivered  at  different  times  and  places. 

PEasoKAL  Caberr. 

Mr.  llhodes  has  been  accused  of  egotism.  AMiatever  basis  there 
may  be  for  the  charge,  the  egotism  does  not  take  tiie  form  of  a 
pronenees  to  giTe  undue  prominence  to  the  part  he  has  played  himself 
in  the  undertakings  with  which  he  has  been  aasodated.  In  priyate  life 
he  dwells  but  little  on  his  o^^ll  personality,  and  in  like  fashion  his 
Speeches  are  reticent  about  himself.  The  following  passages  are 
the  <mly  ones  in  the  form  of  reminiscences,  which  I  can  find: — 

(A)  "  There  have  been  many  things  invented  respectiup  niy  career ;  and  I  have 
l>eca  told  that  my  object  is  to  obtain  a  scat  in  the  English  Parliament ;  but  of 
<u)urtKi  I  take  no  heed  of  these  rumours,  as  there  is  uo  truth  in  them.  It  is  my 
intentioa  to  remun  attached  to  Gape  politice,  for  I  take  a  great  interest  in  them  ; 
«nd  I  tell  you  candidly  that  I  have  not  tho  slightest  idea  of  (juittinj^  i^nith  Africa 
for  any  other  country.  Here  1  can  do  something;  but  were  I  to  go  to  RngUuid  aa 
«  politician  I  ebotild  be  lost  in  obscurity.  I  have  been  toM  that  my  desire  is  to 
enter  the  English  Parliament,  and  that  my  contribution  to  the  Pamell  Fund  waa 
with  this  object.  I  have  the  presumption  to  nay  tluit  I  Ijclievc  1  could  at  any  time 
obtain  a  seat  in  the  English  Parliament  without  paying  Mr.  Pamell  X'lOjOUO  ;  and 
that  if  I  ever  stood  for  the  Engliah  Fkiliameut  I  ahonld  not  stand  for  an  bidi 
constituency.  I  gave  Mr.  Pamell's  cause  £10,000  because  in  it  I  believed  lies 
(he  key  of  the  Federal  Syatem  on  the  baaia  of  perfect  Home  Bule  in  every  port  of 
the  Empire." 

The  above  statement  was  made  to  his  constituents  at  Barclay  West 
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'  Some  yearn  later,  when  speaking,  as  Premier,  at  the  Paarl,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Cape  Boers,  he  alluded  to  certain  criticisms  which  had 
heon  passed  on  tlie  ineompatihility  of  his  dual  position  wiib  respect  to 
Bhod^sia  and  the  Cape  Colony : — 

(D)  "  There  will  be  no  happier  man  than  myself  if  yon  say  the  dunl  position  is 
impoflsible,  because  I  can  then  go  and  lire  with  those  yonng  people  who  are 
developing  these  new  territories.  I  know  them  well,  and,  believe  me,  the  life 
there  is  better  than  that  of  receiving  depntaticaii,  whilst  it  ha*  all  the  romance 
which  attachee  to  the  development  of  a  new  country.  You  know  my  desire  with 
TCgud  to  the  map  of  Africa  from  Capetown  to  the  Zambesi,  and  the  welcome  yoa 

-  luKfe  given  me  to-night  leads  me  to  hope  for  the  attaimnent  of  that  ohjeet  It  rests 
with  yon  whether  you  consider  it  is  possible  to  continue  that  dual  position  which  is 
held  by  me  with  the  one  object  of  making  South  Africa  one.  But  if  you  feel  thai 
it  is  impossible,  remember  that  when  I  leave  you  I  go  again  to  your  own  people,, 
end  I  shall  develop  these  new  tezritoriss  in  accocdance  with  dbe  laws,  and,  asl. 

.  hope,  with  the  eottUal  approval  of  the  people,  of  the  Gtpe  Cobnj." 

Here,  again,  is  one  of  the  very  rare  poraonal  reminisoenoes  to  he* 
lonnd  in  Mr.  Bhodee's  poUio  ntteranoes : — 

(F)  "  I  remember  iu  the  impetuosity  of  my  youth,  I  was  talking  to  a  mau. 
advaneed  in  yean  who  was  planting— what  do  you  think  ?— he  was  planting  oak 

trees,  and  I  said  to  him  very  gently  that  the.  jiLmting  of  oak  trees  by  a  man 
advanced  in  years  seemed  to  me  rather  imaginative.  He  seized  the  point  at  once, 
and  aud  to  me,  *  Ton  feel  that  I  shall  never  enjoy  the  shade.'  I  said, '  Yes,'  and' 
fte  lepliad,  *  I  have  tiia  imagination,  and  I  know  what  that  shade  will  h^  and,, 
at  any  rate,  no  one  will  ever  alter  those  lines.  I  have  laid  my  trees  on  certain 
lines.  I  know  that  I  cannot  expect  more  than  to  see  them  beyond  a  shrub,  but 
with  ma  nita  the  eoneaption,  and  the  ahade,  and  the  glory.' " 

The  Reason  of  Bhodbsia. 

I  am  aiudoiiSy  as  I  have  said,  to  aTtnd  all  pakmioal  oontroTersy, 
I  ihflrefoiie  make  no  oomment  upon  tiie  motives,  which  have  heen 
atfaribated  to  Mr.  Bhodes,  in  order  to  aoooont  for  the  oareation  of  the 
Chartered  Company.  I  confine  myself  to  stating  that  in  South  Africa 
he  has  j»  rsistently  adliere<l  to  tlie  opinion  that  Rhodesia  is  the  key  of 
South  Africa ;  that  the  Cape  Colony  is  the  best  suited  of  all  the 
African  States  to  liold  that  key  and  use  it  with  advantage ;  that  the 
mere  existence  of  Hhodesia,  as  a  sort  of  sister  colony  to  tlie  Cape,  must 
lead  ultimately  to  the  formation  of  a  South  African  Confederation, 
and  tiiat  such  a  oonfedemtian  must,  hy  the  logic  ol  ht/tt,  beccmie  the 
dominant  poww  in  Sooth  Afiioa.  Li  siippoit  of  ^bSm  statement  I 
would  call  attention  to  the  following  qootatiaiia: — 

(A)  "  On  looking  at  the  map  the  Sooth  AMeaa  qtiestion  appears  to  eondst  of 

a  number  of  anomalous  iiicoiigniities.  The  extraordinary  mixture  of  a  Crown 
Colony,  such  as  Natal  ;  of  republics,  such  an  the  Traufivaal  and  Free  State  ;  of  a 
large  native  territory  whose  inhabitants  are  alien  to  the  whites  iu  race  and  senti- 
ments ;  of  a  eelf>goveroiog  cokmy  sudi  as  the  Gape,  divided  in  itsdf,  owing  to 
laeial  diviiiona-Hdl  this  aeamed  a  proUem  impoeriUa  to  deal  with ;  but  I  felt 
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that  fdi«re  ui-e  kejs  to  evwy  puzzle,  and  I  came  to  the  conclusion— «nd  I  havft  tl^e 
(•(iurn<,'e  to  challenge  anyone  to  deny  it— that  the  key  of  the  puzzle  lay  in  the 
powessiuQ  of  the  interior,  at  that  time  an  unknown  quantity.  I  hope,  if  any  of 
yon  think  I  am  mfaig  a  pefwmal  egotism,  yon  wiU  exeuM  it,  fnm.  t1i6  Ibdt  tftnt 
in  a  humble  way  I  have  been  mixed  up  with  the  politics  of  the  interior  during 
llie  ItiHt  fuur  years  ;  and  such  politics,  I  contend,  will  be  in  future  most  intimately 
connected  with  the  settlement  of  the  South  African  question  ;  for  I  believe  that 
vhatevier  State  powMiw  Bedmanaland  and  Katahelelaiid  will  nltimataly  poMsia 
South  AfUea." 

(D)  "The  time  has  arrived  whan  I  ought  to  speak  out  and  tsU  you  what  I 
intend  to  do  in  regard  to  this  country  (Rhodesia).  I  make  yon  a  pledj^c  to-night 
that  if  you  will  send  me  your  sons  and  your  produce  they  shall  have  the  prefer- 
enca ;  and  iha  best  proof  of  this  ii  tha  fiwt  that  thapramit  ooenpauti  of  1ha«nn|o 
try  are  nearly  all  Cape  colonists.  I  have  now  told  you  what  my  policy  is,  add 
that  is,  that  the  new  land  shall  be  nt  one  with  tiie  laws  and  systems  of  the  Cape 
Colony.  I  know  there  are  many  ditiiculties  before  me.  There  is  the  Trek  from 
tha  IVanavaal,  thaie  fa  tha  sanaitiTafiMUBgiB  tha  Fraa  State,  Litda  VtUk  asana 
to  be  left  out  in  the  cold  ;  but  I  feel  that  I  am  justified  in  asking  for  the  support 
of  the  people  of  the  Cape  Colony.  I  am  not  asking  them  for  any  expenditure,  I 
am  not  asking  them  to  enter  into  additional  monetary  obligations,  and  from  your 
axparianea  of  ma  during  tha  bat  five  yann,  you  know  that  what  I  aaj  I  will  tij 
andaetUpto." 

(F)  "  After  I  liecame  a  ^[ember  of  the  Cape  Parliament.  I  thought  it  would  Iw 
a  good  thing  to  make  an  iilea  in  connection  with  one's  politics,  and  to  try  steadily 
to  carry  it  out.  i  am  referring  to  my  position,  us  a  representative  of  the  people 
some  twelve  years  ago  ;  and,  in  aeaaon  and  out  of  eaaaon,  I  thmight  it  would  ba  h 
good  and  wise  idea  to  obtain  tha  unknown  interior  as  a  reversion  to  the  Colony, 
of  which  I  am  one  of  the  citizens.  I  will  not  tire  you  with  a  statement  of  the 
various  steps  that  were  taken.  I  am  looking  back  on  a  portion  of  nearly  twelve 
yeaiaof  my  life.  I  had  that  idee,  I  advoeatad  it  in  Parliament  and  gndiuiUy  I 
hail  the  <u\tisfactt<>ii  of  seeing  that  your  hinterland  had  grown  from  tiia  Onnga 
iiiver  far  into  the  vast  interior." 

C0NFEI)KR.\TION  OF  SoUTH  AfHIC.V. 

Mr.  Rhcwles  has  often  been  attacked  on  the  ground  that  his  policy 
with  regard  to  the  Imperial  "  factor,"  to  quote  his  own  plirase, 
Las  varied  in  accordance  with  the  exigencies  of  his  dual  position  as 
Admimstrator,  on  the  one  hand  of  a  Company  supported  hy  Brituh 
oapitil  and  Britiah  influenoe,  and  on  the  other  as  a  Prime  Afimater  of 
the  Gape  Colony,  whose  majority  in  the  C^pe  Parlianient  depended  on 
the  aapport  of  the  Afrikander  Bond.  I  think,  howerer,  his  policy 
in  this  respect,  as  indicated  by  his  speeches,  has  been  singularly 
consistent.  His  viow  has  been  throughout  that  whenever,  if  ever. 
South  Africa  becomes  a  confederation  it  should  remain  an  integral 
portion  of  the  British  Empire,  united  to  it  by  tlie  same  relations  as 
ihoee  whioh  oonnect  the  Mother  Country  with  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
In  other  wofds,  he  holds  thai  Biitash  Soafli  Airioa  should  he  prafltioaUj- 
independent  in  all  matters  of  local  GoTsnunent,  hut  should  in  respect 
of  Imperial  and  foreign  matters  contmne  to  form  part  of  the  Biilnli 
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Empire  under  the  BritiBh  flog.  It  is  not  my  object  to  diBonss  herd 
whether  this  policy  is  wise  or  unwise,  practicable  or  impracticable^ 
All  I  desire  to  show  is  that  it  has  been  advocated  consistently  by  its 
author.  To  prove  this  contention  all  I  need  do  is  to  cite  the  following 
paaaages  from  hia  public  speeches.  '       .  •      .  . 

•     -  ■   '  .  ■ 

(C)  **lt  iteastomary  to  ipetk  of  an  United  South  Africa  MMlg  within  th»  Mm 
fnturo.  If  we  mcaJi  by  this  a  complete  union  umler  the  same  flag,  I  aee  very 
soriuiu  dilticulties.  1  know,  myaeU,  that  I  am  not  prej^ed  at  %ny.  tiiUQ  to  forfiait 
mj  flag.  I  remember  a  good  etory  about  fhe  editor  of  a  leading  joomal  ia  tUl 
coantiy.  He  was  asked  to  alluw  a  superniion  as  to  his  articles  in  rofereuce  to 
native  policy,  and  was  offered  a  free  hand  with  everything  else.  Well,  he 
asked,  '  If  you  take  away  the  direction  uf  my  native  policy,  what  h4v§  I  left  i ' 
And  ao  it  Is  with  me.  If  I  have  to  ibrfeit  my  flag,  what  bave  J  left  f  If  yon 
take  away  my  flag,  yoa  take  away  everything.  ...*'- 

(A)  ''I  have  held  but  one  view,  that  is,  the  government  of  South  Africa  by  the 
people  of  South  Africa,  whilnt  keepiof;  the  Imperial  tie  for  self-defence ;  and  the 

Ooverninent  (of  tiie  Cipe  !)  I  atn  jtrmi'l  to  feel,  can  rule  Matibeleland  e«inally  with 
BechuanaUnd.  A  period  of  transition  niuy  occur  during  which  the  (Imperial  I) 
Government  might  hold  a  temporary  responsibility  (over  tbeae  provincei)  pending 
their  annexation  to  the  Ca]fe.  I  have  not  a  word  to  say  ngainnt  this,  but  I 
object  most  distinctly  to  the  formation  of  a  Uritish  Imperial  Colony  in  the 
interior  of  South  Africa  on  the  Z^besi,  apart  from  the  Colony  of  the  Cape  of 
<9oodHope." 

(A)  I  bfive  cnntideure  that  the  people  of  ih"  C.ipe  Colony  have  the  will  and  the 
pluck  and  the  energy-  to  adopt  these  provinces  (Khodesia)a<i  their  inheritance.  Tiiey 
are  not  inimical  to  the  Imperial  Oovemmcnt.  Becogn&sing  every  debt  of  gratitfde 
to  the  Imperial  Oovemment,  they  nre  fully  prepared  to  retain  the  priiRiple  of  joint 
responsibility  in  respect  to  Imperial  defence ;  but  in  reference  to  the  internal  man- 
agement of  these  territories  they  claim  the  principle  of  Home  Uule.  I  have  little 
more  to  add.  The  polities  of  South  Africa  are  in  a  nntshelL  Letns  leave  the 
Free  State  and  tin-  Transviuil  to  their  own  ile.stiny.  We  most  adopt  the  whole  re- 
sponsibility of  the  interior.  We  must  propose  a  Customs  Union  on  every  occasioUf 
bttt  we  rnnsl  always  remember  that  the  gist  of  the  South  African  Qnestion  lies  in 
the  e.xtenaioB  of  tht-  ( '.ipe  Colony  to  the  Zambesi.  If  yoa  are  prepare<l  to  take  that, 
there  i-i  no  difficulty  in  the  future.  We  must  endeavour  to  make  tliosc  \vlif»  live 
with  us  feel  that  there  is  no  race  distinction  between  us,  that,  whether  Dutch  or 
En^diflh,  we  are  combined  in  one  object,  this  object  being  the  union  of  the  States 
of  South  Africa,  without  abandoning  the  Imperial  tie  ;  and  that  what  we  mean  by 
the  Imperial  tie  is  that  we  are  to  have  the  most  perfect  eelf-govcmmcnt  in  home 
affairs,  whilst  retaining  the  obligation  (together  with  the  Mother  Country)  of 
mutual  defence  against  the  outside  world." 

Again,  ill  a  .speech  in  Bloemiuuteiu,  the  capital  of  the  Orange  J^Vee 
State,  Mr.  Bhodes  expreflaed — 

(B)  "  His  admiration  for  the  sentiment  regarding  the  poFse^xion  of  a  national 
flag,  but  said  there  was  still  a  possibility  of  a  South  African  Federa^  Union,  if 
they  could  pursue  a  eooise  (of  action)  which  would  give  them  a  Customs  Union, 
arranged  upon  a  bssia  of  equal  rights  in  all  the  countries  from  Durban  to  Wal- 
fisch  Bay.  An 'anaBgepent  of  this  kind  and  other  similar  equitsbk  under- 
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Bfamiiingi  wvam,  while  not  laerifieiiig  iMtioiiil  mntiiiMmt,  IniDg  about  ft  pn«ticftl 
ndon  of  South  Afticft." 

(F)  out  fully  understand  the  sentiments  and  feeling  of  a  Republican,  who  htM 
created  his  own  independence,  and  who  values  that  before  all  ;  but  I  can  say 
furly  that  I  believe  in  the  future,  I  may  be  able  to  assimilate  this  (Hepublicaa) 
qntem  with  the  (ICooftfchieal)  qwtem  with  which  I  havo  heen  connected  in  the 
Gape  Colony ;  and  it  is  not  an  impossible  idea  thftt  the  ndghbovfing  Itfl|mhliee» 
while  retaining  their  independence,  shouUl  share  with  u«  as  to  certain  general 
principles.  If  I  might  put  it  to  you  I  would  cite  the  principle  of  common  turifTs^ 
the  principle  of  xailway  oonneetion,  the  principle  of  common  appeal  in 

law,  the  principle  of  common  coinage,  and,  in  fact,  all  those  principles  (of  common 
administration)  which  exist  at  the  present  moment  in  the  United  States,  irres- 
pective of  the  local  assemblica  which  exist  in  each  separate  state  in  that 
conntiy.  •  •  ,** 

(U)  "  We  have  received  throughout  tlie  complete  support  of  the  Cape  people, 
who,  xecognising  that  it  (the  ereatioa  of  Rhodesia)  waa  too  gnat  an  nndertaking 

for  themselves  to  enter  upon,  were  glad  that  we  undertook  it,  and  who  look  upon 
it  as  their  hitUaiand,  for  remember,  we  shall  pass  from  the  position  of  Chartered 
administration  to  that  of  self-government  when  the  country  is  occupied  by  white 
people,  eipedally  fay  Bnglishmen,  because  if  Englishmen  object  to  anything  it  ia 
to  being  governed  liy  a  small  nli^'nn  liy.  Eni^lishmen  will  govern  themselves. 
We  must  therefore  look  tu  the  future  of  Cbarterland — I  speak  of  ten  or  twenty 
yean  hence — as  one  of  aelf-go?eniment;  and  it  is  Tery  possible  .that  under 
self-government  it  may  be  federated  to  the  Cupe  Govennncnt  Then  when  we 
think  of  the  political  position,  we  have  aUo  to  consider  the  English  people  ;  and 
I  must  say  we  have  received  the  very  heartiest  support  from  the  English  public, 
with  few  exception^  aiinng  prohably  bcm  igneranee,  poniUy  horn  diaappoint- 
uent,  and  I  think  in  many  caaea  from  ntter  miaeonoeptkm." 

To  count  your  chickens  before  they  aje  hatohed  has  never  been 
ooundered  an  act  of  pradenoe  or  common-flense.  It  is  obvious  that 
South  African  Federatimi  is  an  egg  which  may  not,  and  probably  will 
not,  be  hatched  for  many  a  year  to  come.  In  the  present  inchoate 
state  of  the  egg's  deTelopniont,  it  is  simply  futile  to  discuss  what  are 
to  bo  the  conditions  under  wliich  an  United  South  Africa  may,  or 
may  not,  ultimately  come  into  existence.  All  that  Mr.  Cecil  Ithodos, 
or  any  other  South  African  jirtlitician,  can  do  at  present  is  to  lay  down 
the  general  lines  upon  which  the  movement  for  the  confederation  of 
South  Africa  ought  to  be  conduoted ;  and  these  linee,  as  laid  down 
by  him,  are  based  <m  the  principle  thai  the  confederation,  when 
f  onnedi  should  remain  nnder  the  flag  of  England. 

The  Native  Qi  ej^tiox, 

Tlio  main  question,  however,  of  South  Africa  is  not  concerned  with 
the  form  of  Govemniont,  under  wliich  tlie  States  and  Colonies  founded 
by  men  of  Euroi>eun  race  are  ultimately  to  exist,  but  with  the  future 
rektions  between  the  white  oolonists  and  the  black  natives.  I  can 
hardly  expect  .that  the  soliitioa  of  the  native  question,  laTOured  hy 
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colonial  opinion  and  supported  by  the  authority  of  Mr.  Rhodes,  will 
meet  with  the  approval  of  the  adherents  of  the  "  Am  I  not  a  man 
and  a  brotiier  f  "  tiieory ,  who  oontend  that  tiie  sole  differenoe  between 
the  white  man  and  the  bhuik  u  one  of  oolour.  At  the  same  time  I 
cannot  but  think  ^t  impartial  men  who  are  not  oommitted  to  one 
side  or  the  other  in  the  controversy  of  White  r.  Black,  will  admit 
that  Mr.  Rhodes  takes  a  gtatesmanlike  and  praotioal  view  of  the 
South  AfwAftti  ixBthe  queetion. 

'  (T))  "  I  must  taj  that  I  hcdtete  to  annex  itiU  more  mttva  meet.  I  am  firight- 

etifil,  if  I  may  so  put  it,  at  the  returns  the  census  shows,  for  we  liave  there  the 
bald  record  that,  whilst  we  Imvo  about  1,4(X),(XK)  human  beings  in  this  Colony, 
1,1100,000  of  them  an  blacks,  and  only  400,000  white.  It  is  for  yon  to 
consider  whether  we  Bhonld  incretse  our  numbers  by  the  addition  of  a  laiger 
bluck  population.  If  it  vfaa  &  question  of  adding  another  10(),0(¥)  white  human 
beings,  I  would  not  say  a  word  ;  but  when  it  is  a  question  of  increasing  our 
1,000,000  of  blacks  to  I.IOIVKM),  leaving  the  400,000  whitee  at  the  same  fignv^ 
that  ia  another  matter.  Yon  must  remember  that  we  have  before  us  the  case  of 
Natal,  which,  though  it  possesses  7 5o,iKX>  natives,  and  only  40,000  whites,  has 
imported  40,(XX>  Coolies  to  do  ita  labour.  ..." 

(G)  "  There  was  a  general  feeling  that  the  natives  were  a  distinct  source  of 
trouble  and  loss  to  the  country.  Now  he  took  a  dilTerent  view.  When  they  saw 
the  labour  tronUee  that  were  oecnrring  in  the  United  Statee,  and  when  they  aaw 
the  troubles  that  were  going  to  oeenr  with  the  English  people  in  their  own  country 
as  to  the  social  question  and  labour  question,  he  felt  mtlier  ;^lad  that  our  South 
African  labour  question  w&»  intimately  connected  with  our  boulli  African  native 
qnesticm,  for  be  eaw  that  at  any  rate  we  shoQid  not  have  oecnrring  with  u*  what 
had  lately  occurred  in  Chicago,  where,  on  account  of  some  ijuestion  as  to  the 
mani^gement  of  the  Pullman  cars,  the  whole  of  these  labour  quarrels  broke  out 
and  ^e  city  was  utterly  wrecked.  This  was  what  was  going  on  in  older  coontrics, 
from  the  fact  of  the  maaMi^  as  contrasted  with  the  cUu$es,  trying  to  get  what  they 
termed  their  rights,  or,  to  put  it  into  plain  I'lrigliHh,  trying  to  enable  those  who 
bad  not,  to  take  front  those  who  had.  If  the  masses  could  not  get  what  they 
wanted,  by  what  might  be  termed  Irish  legialaUon,  thej  would  attempt  to  get  it 
bf  phyaieal  force.  .  . 

Again,  in  the  debate  in  the  Cape  Parliament  on  the  Glen  Grey 
Bill,  regulating  the  etatns  of  the  native  population,  Mr.  Bhodes,  as 
Vernier,  stated : — 

(G)  "The  proposition  which  had  submitted  itself  to  hin  iniud  with  n^ard  to 
the  natives  was,  what  was  the  present  condition  of  these  people.  He  found  that 

they  were  increasing  enormously.  He  found  then'  were  certain  locations  (reserved 
for  them)  where,  without  any  right  or  title  to  the  laiul,  they  were  herded 
together.  They  were  multiplying  to  an  enormous  extent,  aud  these  locations 
were  becoming  too  nnall.  The  Tranekei  coald  enpport,  perhaps,  ite  present 
])opnlation  of  200,000  people,  but  it  was  not  able  to  support  double  that  popula- 
tion. The  natives  there  were  increasing  at  an  enormous  rate.  The  old  diminu- 
tions by  war  and  pestilence  iSA  not  now  occur.  Our  gocxl  government  prevented 
the  natives  from  fighting,  and  the  taeult  was  an  enormous  increase  of  the  popular 
tioTi.  The  problem  before  us  was,  what  wan  to  hef^onie  of  these  people  ?  He  was 
eure  that  the  Transkei  could  not  support  1,200,000  peopl^  whilst  he  knew  that 
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there  would  be  Out  nninber  of  people  theve  in  ftboat  twenty  yean.  What  wm 

they  goin?  to  do  ?  The  natives  in  the  past  had  an  intfn  stin^'  cinployment  for 
their  miniU,  in  going  to  war  and  in  consulting  in  tlieir  councils  as  to  war,  but 
we  had  taken  away  all  that  employment  from  them.  We  had  given  them  no 
share  in  the  government— and,  he  thought,  rightly  too— and  no  intereet  in  the 
lociil  development  of  their  country.  What  one  felt  wa''  that  there  were  questions* 
such  as  bridges,  roads,  education,  plantations  of  tre<;s,  and  various  local  matters 
to  which  the  natires  eonid  devote  themaelTea  with  good  Tesnlts.  Again,  there 
was  till  (juestion  of  their  lands,  which  oottld  not  continue  to  provide  enou;;h 
food  for  all  of  them.  In  the  third  ])lace,  in  many  parts  of  their  country  we  had 
established  canteens.  A  man  who  had  nothin<^  to  do  turned  to  the  canteena. 
We  did  not  teach  the  natiTcs  the  dignity  of  labonr,  and  they  learnt  to  loaf  ahont 
in  nloth  ainl  la/incs--.  Thev  never  went  out  and  worked.  The  native?*  flid  imt 
know  anything  about  the  politics  of  the  country.  They  had  told  them  time  after 
time  that  they  did  not  understand  politics.  'Leave  us  alone,'  they  said,  'btit 
let  try  and  deal  with  some  of  onr  little  local  qnestions.'  He  felt  that,  if  the 
natives  desired  it,  the  canteens  must  be  removed  from  their  midst  Further,  it 
was  their  duty  a  (ioTemment,  to  remove  thet«c  poor  children  from  their  life 
of  doth  and  lazineee,  and  to  give  them  some  gentle  stimutas  to  come  forth  and 
find  out  the  dignity  of  labour.  .  .  .  We  failed  utterly  when  we  put  natives  on 
an  equality  with  i>urse1v('s.  If  we  dealt  with  tlu-in  ditrrrtntly,  and  said  thox- 
poor  people  have  their  own  ideas,  we  were  all  riglit.  When  once  we  depaited 
from  that  poaidon,  and  pnt  the  natives  on  an  equality  with  oareelvea,  we  had  to 
give  the  question  up.  What  we  might  expect  after  one  hundred  years  of  civilisa- 
tion he,  for  his  jiart,  did  not  know.  .  .  .  The  idta  that  in  those  parts  of 
the  colony  which  the  natives  had  already  occupied  they  could  ever  be  driven 
ont  muat  he  dismissed  (as  ahssid).  The  natives  were  onr  fnture  ]ahoorers» 
and  we  could  not  ])ermit  them  to  be  going  on  incrca-sin^  in  thei*e  reserved  areas, 
nntil  the  areas  bad  become  over-stocked.  It  would  be  wise  not  to  deal  with  the 
whole  of  the  native  question  at  once.  The  nativw  were  ehitdren,  and  we  afaoultl 
do  something  for  the  niind.^  and  the  brains  that  the  Almighty  had  given  them. 
But  he  did  believe  that  they  wore  different  from  ourselves.  Thi\  Iiiil  (In'fure 
the  House)  told  the  natives  that  we  would  place  them  in  possession  of  their  lands, 
that  we  would  pnt  them  under  their  load  roi^tmtes,  and  that  we  would  let 
them  conduct  their  o\s:i  1  cal  aifairs.  We  munt  give,  he  repeated,  thcec  black 
people  some  stininlns  tn  work.  It  was  inipoiwiiMe  to  proviile  them  all  with  land. 
Even  at  present  their  liumes  were  over-crowded.  A  similar  question  had  had 
to  be  met  in  many  eountries  before  now,  and  it  was  admitted  that  there  must 
always  cunic  a  periiul  (with  the  increase  of  population)  when  a  country  could 
not  be  supported  by  agriculture  alone.  The  pruvisiona  of  the  Bill  were  intended 
to  meet  this  difficulty  in  South  Africa.  .  .  .  The  Bill,  moreover,  contained  a 
proposition  intended  to  provide  the  natives  with  district  councils.  It  includes 
propositions  intended  to  employ  their  minds  on  simple  micstions  in  connection 
with  local  att'airs.  It  proposes  to  remove  the  liquor  pest ;  and  last,  but  not 
least,  to  remove  the  native,  by  the  gentle  stimulna  of  the  labonr  tax,  from  a  life 
of  sloth  and  laziness ;  to  teach  them  thfy  dignity  of  laltonr ;  to  cause  them  to 
contribute  to  the  prosperity  of  the  State,  and  thus  to  render  some  return  for  onr 
wise  and  good  government." 


To  BritiBh  readen  tbe  moit  isteresting  topic  touohed  <m  Ifr. 
Bhodes  in  hk  speechee  will  probably  be  foimd  to  ooosiBt  in  his  Tiev» 
as  to  the  labour  question  in  the  Kother  Coontij.  I  have  not  sufficient 
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knowledge  myself  <m  this  Bobjeot  to  express  any  opinion  about  their 
soimdneaB  as  judged  by  the  standard  of  pditioal  eooiunny.  But 
I  know  enough  to  he  aware  thai  those  views  arc  not  in  har- 
mony with  the  orthodox  theories  of  Free  Trade  doctrinaires.  All 

I  can  say  is  tliat  ^fr.  Kliodes's  ideas  on  this  subject  seem  to  me 
pnictical  suggestions  for  tlu*  jKissible  solution  of  un  acknowledged 
diitioulty  ;  and  as  such  are  infinitely  more  worthy  of  attention  than 
the  wild  schemes  of  Socialists  and  Salvationists.  Moreover,  Mr. 
Rhodes's  ideas  on  the  Home  Labour  (luestioa  iUuatrate  one  aspect  ol 
his  eharaGter,  wbidi  is  not  commonly  appreoiated  as  fully  as  it  deeenres. 
His  ideas  may  be  dreams,  but  tfaey  bear,  at  any  rate,  the  semblanoe  of 
the  dreams  of  a  patriot  and  a  statesman.  The  same  oonc^tion  nms 
throu^oat  all  his  utterances  on  this  subjec  t.  This  eonception  is  that 
the  only  way  to  secure  the  prosperity  of  the  Ikitish  Empire,  and  to 
iniprovo  the  position  of  tlio  P»riti.sh  workman ,  i-^  to  ()j)en  up  fresh 
markets  fur  15ritisli  n num^'ri'c.  T!i»*  following  extracts  from  his 
81)e€ehe.s,  will,  1  think,  tnulirui  my  statements: — 

(F)  "The  electors  <if  Northampton  reqiiiit-  l  to  be  told  that  Uir  Little  England 
which  Mr.  Laboachere  advocates  meana  de«>t ruction  to  their  industry  ;  that 
Eogjaad  is  a  very  snwll  eonatrj  with  a  very  large  population,  whidi  has  livccl 
during  the  last  hundred  years  by  working  up  raw  products  and  then  giving  them 
to  the  worM  ;  that  the  worlil,  wliirh  very  clevor,  has  ginMoiily  diwovered  that 
through  giving  to  the  world  her  raw  products,  when  luauutoctureil,  England  has 
got  eoatiol  of  Uis  wwld  ;  and,  to  sum  it  up  shortly,  that  the  world  ssjrt,  hf  pro- 
tective and  prohibitivi-  taritFii,  'we  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  Kn^jland.' 
If  I  could  put  you  n  sitnile—jind  it  is  a  simile  appealing  to  vwry  one  of  you 
became  we  are  all  a  sporting  community — it  is  just  as  if  when  a  cricket  eleven, 
■ay  of  tlie  countj  of  Yorkshire,  had  beaten  everyone  else,  the  neigfaboarisf; 
countii'^  i;ot  rirrvous  ond  fi  ii^hteiied.  ami  "nid,  *  We  will  handicap  von  with 
fourteen  or  sixteen  men  when  we  play  ; '  and  later  on  said,  '  We  will  not  play 
with  yon  at  all.*  And  that  is  jnst  the  hahit  of  the  world.  This  han  nothing  to 
do  with  us  here,  biU  tln'  jioliticiaus  of  England  do  not  under^.tand  the  situation, 
and  that  is  why  tlie  Littlu  England  I'prdiry)  is  hopeless.  If  England  were  a 
country  like  the  United  States,  with  a  large  expanse  of  territory,  it  might  enter 
upon  snch  a  policy,  hut  with  an  extremely  small  island,  almost  at  present  a  work- 
shop, her  future  dopt-nds  upon  her  relations  with  the  external  world  ;  and  thi-se 
relations  depend  on  the  relations  of  tlic  lolonics  of  South  AfriM,  with  Au^'tndia, 
Canada,  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  No  politician  has  yet  hit  on  the  i<lea,  but  if 
the  world,  as  a  whole,  hits  on  the  idea  of  a  ProhihitiTe  l^iriff  agwnst  the  Mother 
Country,  what  would  oci  nr  I  will  f,'ive  you  one  more  Hiniile.  The  land  of 
England  cannot  alone  atford  to  support  thirty-six  millions,  and  (if  tliis  idea  could 
he  carried  out)  England  would  he  exactly  in  the  position  of  a  ship  out  of  which 
the  provender  had  been  taken  while  the  rats  were  left.  Food  having  been 
exhausted,  there  would  be  only  one  solution,  and  that  would  Ix?  to  eat  themselves. 
I  leave  to  the  Mother  Country  the  consideration  of  this  idea,  but  1  have  men- 
tioned it  because  the  advocate  of  the  Little  England  polic  y  has  not  conveyed  to 
his  constituents  the  position  that  h  really  occurring.  Tiie  I'nited  States,  France, 
and  Kussia,  and  almost  every  civilised  part  of  the  ^^lobe,  are  by  ]>rohibifive  tarifl* 
ahntting  out  England.  They  say  they  will  not  play  cricket  with  England,  and 
the  only  aolntion  for  Ei^land  is  to  make  anangtmeats  to  phiy  erieket  with  her 
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colonies  ;  and  if  England  does  not  see  what  id  going  on,  perhapt  the  colooiol  wiU 
have  to  plaj  cricket  with  other  natioas  tbaa  her4elf.  .  .  . 

(E)  "  There  is  one  matter  I  wish  to  8penk  about.  It  is  of  no  use  for  us  Engi» 
lishmen  to  be  taking  countries  in  one  part  of  the  world,  and  then  having  our 
atateamen  '  acuttling  out '  of  other  countries.  There  is  a  party  of  '  acuttle '  in 
England,  whoae  idea  ia  to  retire  from  every  portion  of  the  globe.  I  mppose  that 
the  Ixjst  represcntitive  of  this  party  i'^  the  Member  for  N'ortli  \mpton,  of  whom  I 
apeak  without  any  (hostile)  feeling,  as  I  think  I  owe  the  honourable-gentleman  aa 
niiieh  a»  I  owe  anyone,  beamae  for  nearly  a  whole  year  there  has  haidly  been  as 
iaane  of  Truth  witiiout  aome  reference  to  my  abilities.  I  ask  every  one  of  you, 
each  in  his  own  way,  at  all  times  and  on  all  oecafions  to  oppose  the  party  of  '  scut- 
tle." I  do  not  mean  you  should  do  thi»  on  the  basis  of  jingoism,  or  on  the  basis 
of  the  empire  pn  which  the  «on  nevor  aeta,  but  on  the  ba«^  of  pure  praotical  hiui- 
ncss.  The  constituents  of  the  Uember  for  Northampton  make  boots,  niul  if  I  asked 
theuj  where  they  wore  going  to  setid  the  boots  to,  they  would  tell  me  to  every  part 
of  the  globe.  The  idea  that  the  taking  up  of  the  uncivilized  portions  of  the  globe 
ia  to  the  ad«'antage  of  the  ebu9e$t  is  erraneona;  the  proceeding  ia  entirely  to  the 
advantage  of  the  inoMe*.  The  cUuti^f*  could  spend  tlieir  money  under  any  tlai,',  but 
the  maaat*  have  no  money  to  spend  on  such  speculutiouh  as  gold  and  silver  mines  ; 
they  can  only  look  to  other  countnea  in  connection  with  what  they  produce,  in 
oonneotitm,  tint  ia,  with  their  factories  and  their  work.  The  jwint  I  desire  to  im- 
press upon  the  mnmtf*  is  that  instend  of  the  world  j^  'in^  all  right,  it  is  going  all 
wrong  for  them.  Cobdeu  had  his  idea  of  Free  Trade  for  all  the  world,  but  that 
idea  haa  not  been  realised.  The  whole  world  can  we  that  we  can  make  the  beat 
goods  in  this  inunti y,  and  the  countricM  of  the  world  have,  therefore,  established 
ngainfet  us,  not  protective  tariffs,  but  jirobibitive  tariffs.  Let  us  take  the  case  of 
'  the  bone  of  our  bone,  the  flesh  of  our  lleiih,'  the  Yankees.  What  is  the  meaning 
of  the  McKinley  TWifF  1  It  doea  not  mean  that  the  Tankeea  want  a  revenne,  but 
that  tlK'y  desire  to  prohibit  any  trade  with  this  country.  iVrliaps  one  of  the  HMMt 
humorous  things  tliat  ever  happened  was  the  Chicago  Exhibition.  I  said  to  my 
ooUeagnea  at  the  Cape,  *  Are  you  aware  that  we  are  exhibiting  in  a  country  whidk 
haa  declared  that  it  doea  not  want  to  trade  with  any  other  ?  Are  you  aware  that 
we  are  expending  £10,00(1  to  exhibit  in  Chicago?  Brother  Jonathan  is  going  to 
be  very  pleasetl  to  see  us ;  but,  as  soon  as  hia  exhibition  is  over,  he  is  going  to  lock 
his  dooia  agunst  na,  and  ho  does  aofc  wiik  to  lea  vs  agab,  until  there  ia  aaodwr 
ezhihttion— for  the  f^my  of  Brother  Jonathan.' " 

(E)  "  It  seemed  to  be  forgotten  in  talking  about  these  islands  (the  United 
Kingdom)  that  they  contain  38,000,000  of  people,  and  that  the  islanda  could  only 
produce  sufficient  to  support  6,(H)0,000,  the  other  :?n,(NH),0<Hl  l>eing  entire^  depea- 
<lent  on  the  trade  of  the  world.  I  mtiintain  that  the  tirst  duty  of  statesmen  ia  to 
keep  this  question  open,  even  to  the  extent  of  retaliatory  tariffs.  I  read  the  newa- 
papen  freqimitly,  bnt  I  never  see  anything  about  thia  qtaeation.  I  know  ihll 
well,  as  many  of  those  present  know,  that  if  President  Harrison's  policy  is  con- 
tinued by  the  Yankees,  they  will  absorb  Canada,  make  reciprocal  arraogementa 
with  South  America,  and  declare  the  New  World  to  be  self-supporting.  I  want 
to  ahow  the  maaaca  Uiat  for  them  the  queation  of  the  day  ia  die  tariff  question, 
and  that  this  country  is  the  last  country  that  should  abstain  from  dealing  with  it. 
Matters  are  very  different  with  Eiunce,  with  her  enormous  agricultural  wealth, 
and  the  nature  of  her  people,  and  very  diffeMut  alao  with  the  United  States^  but 
with  thia  country  thu  ia  the  qneadoii  and  the  whole  queation.*' 

(B)  **.  .  .  .  I  daaire  to  point  out  that  it  ia  our  duty,  whexever  and  whenever  we 
can,  to  impress  upon  the  dumns  that  this  question  of  keefing  control  of  the  ontar 
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wM  i»  •  maAtn  of  pleMun  to  tha  cImm*,  but  that  it  ia  a  matter  of  ]if«  to  tbe 

(H)  *'  I  i«m«iBlwr  while  coming  home  on  boenl  ebip  eome  one  handed  me  the 
JDaiZy  ChronieU,  in  which  I  read  the  following  : '  Not  a  single  unemployed  work- 
man in  Enjjland  i**  likely  to  aecnrea  week's  steady  labonr  ai  n  result  of  the  forwonl 
policy  in  South  Africa.'  What  is  niy  reply  to  that  t  I  do  not  reply  with  a  plat- 
form addieaa  ahont  <thi«e  ecree  and  a  cow,*  nr  the  *  ancial  prof^iamme.*  but  I 
make  a  pr.u  timl  reply,  and  Bay  what  we  have  done.  We  have  built  twohundi-ed 
miles  of  railway,  the  rails  all  made  in  En^;land,  and  the  locomotive«  also.  We  have 
eonstrncteil  thirteen  hundred  miles  of  telegraphs,  the  telegraph  poles  and  wirea 
all  made  in  EogUind.  Everything  we  wear,  and  almoet  evetything  we  cooanue, 
is  imported  from  England.  Can  you  tell  nic,  then,  that  not  a  single  iinem]i1nviMl 
workman  (in  England)  is  likely  to  secure  a  week's  steady  labour  as  the  result  of 
AiaeDteipriaet  I  aaanre  you  that  this  enterprixe  of  ours  doea  them  much  more 
good  than  telling  them  about  *  three  aexes  and  a  cow/  beeauae  nothii^  has  ever 
come  out  of  that." 

(H)  **  Tour  Little  Englander  veiy  Ihii4y  saye.  What  ia  the  advantage  of  all  these 

eipansions  of  territory,  what  is  the  advantage  of  our  Colonies?  '  .As  soon  as  we 
give  them  self-government,  they  do  two  things.  If  we  in  the  slightest  degree 
remonstrate  with  them  as  to  a  law  they  may  pii«8,  they  tell  us  they  will  haul  down 
the  flag,  and  they  immediately  prooeed  to  devise  how  they  shall  keep  our  good^ 
out.'  The  Little  Knglander  says  quite  ri<,'litly  tint  the  Colonies  will  not  lintt'ii 
to  any  advice  regarding  administration,  and  that  as  to  manufactures  they  maku 
every  effort  to  bolster  up  bastard  factories  and  to  keep  out  our  guo^ls.  It  ia  very 
tree  that  many  nl"  the  Ci^loniea  have  found  out  the  folly  of  protection  ;  but  they 
have  created  a  Ix);,'*  y  \s  lii'  h  theyraniiot  all.iy.  Tliest-  facturieH  havt-  b<  on  createtl 
by  high  duties,  and  workmen  have  gone  out  to  them,  and  thuy  are  only  kept 
going  by  high  duties,  and  a  poor  Minister  who  triea  to  paaa  a  low  tariff  will  have 
his  windows  broken  by  an  inrnriatt  'l  mol).  The  only  chauce  for  the  Colonies  is 
to  stop  these  protectionist  ideas  before  local  factories  are  created  :  and  on  takin}^ 
this  new  country  of  ours,  I  thought  it  would  be  a  wise  thing  to  put  into  the  Con- 
atitution  a  clause,  providing  that  the  tariff  should  not  exceed  the  present  Cape 
tariff,  which  ia  a  revenue  and  not  a  protective  tariff.  The  proof  of  that  is  that 
we  have  not  «  sinjile  factory  in  the  Cnjve  Colony.  I  thought  that,  il  we  made 
such  a  clause  a  part  of  our  Constitution,  we  should  <lo  two  things  ;  create  a  dis- 
tinct tie  with  England  and  atop  the  creation  of  bastard  manufaiOnrieii.  Vou  wUl 
1)0  surprised  to  learn  that  tliat  proposition  was  refuaad.  But  I  wilt  tell  yott  why 
it  was  refused  ;  because  it  was  not  understood.  .  .  .'* 

(H)  "  I  will  show  you  what  this  proposition  really  meant.  There  are  ()(M>(K),000 
of  your  people  in  the  United  States.  You  created  that  Government ;  that  is  jour 
production,  if  I  may  call  it  so.  Tbe  United  States  adopted  thia  folly  of  Protec- 
tion, and  they  cannot  get  rid  of  it  now.  What  ia  yonr  trade  with  the  United 
States  ?  Your  ex|«»rts  there  are  about  iMO,n(V0,()(M)  i>er  annnin.  In  South  Africa 
and  Eg.vpt  we  have  only  0(K),()00  whitef,  but  your  exporta  there  amount  to 
^19.000,000.  Ton  have  jei5,(KiO,(M)0  of  exports  with  the  Gape  and  Natal,  con- 
iirting  almost  entirely  of  nitish  goods,  and  i:4,(X)(i,(KH)  with  Egypt,  where  you 
have  a  fair  chance  for  yonr  goods.  You  are  duin<r  i.  n>,()0O,(M)()  of  trade  with  tlie.ae 
two  small  dependencies,  as  against  i;40,C>0i>,tHKi  with  another  creation  of  yours, 
which  has  dint  your  gooda  out,  and  where  there  are  00.000,000  of  yonr  own 
people.  If  the  Americans  ^'ave  a  fair  chance  to  your  trade,  you  would  be  doing 
jCl5l),<>»Hi,ix)()  to  the  United  States,  to  your  ailvantage  and  tlie  advantage  of  the 
American  people.    I  cm  ffc  very  clearly  that  the  whole  aim  of  your  pulilica 
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•hould  be  to  allow  your  trade  to  f;row,  becuiM  70a  are  not  like  France,  producing 
'^mnd  wine,  and  not  like  the  United  States,  a  world  by  itself,  but  a  small  country 
doing  nothing  but  working  up  raw  produce,  and  distributing  ^it  all  over  the 
world." 

(U)  "  The  last  time  I  came  here  1  went  on  the  Thames  with  ito  endless  factories. 
Tbagr  were  making  goods,  not  for  Bn^end,  bat  for  the  world.  The  other  day  I 
wont  into  n  club  and  saw  four  hundred  people  standing  about,  and,  for  the  sake 

of  amusement,  I  anked  what  they  were  doinj^.  I  was  told  the)'  were  not  doinp 
busiaess  with  England,  but  with  the  world.  There  was  not  a  single  man  who 
was  not  doing  something  with  the  world.  The  same  thing  epplies  to  everjthing 
here.  It  must  be  brou;,'lit  home  to  you  that  your  trade  is  the  world,  and  your 
life  is  the  world,  and  not  England.  That  is  why  you  must  deal  with  these  ques- 
tions of  expansion  and  retention  (of  territory)  throughout  the  world.  Of  course, 
CSobden's  theor}'  was  a  most  beautiful  and  right  one  in  itself  ;  he  held  that  each 
part  of  the  world  produtes  i»oin*?thi  11;;  special,  and  that  all  the  countries  of  the 
world  should  exchange  their  special  products  ;  but  you  must  look  at  the  world  as 
n  whole,  and  hnmen  heings  will  not  agree  with  Cobden'e  theoiy.  All  eountriee 
want  to  make  their  own  things,  and  finding  ont  thnt  Ibgtand  makes  the  best 
things,  and  distributes  them  in  the  best  manner,  they  go  and  jmt  on  protective 
duties  against  her,  and,  if  they  are  allowed  to  go  on  in  this  way,  they  will 
rain  you." 

I  have  iimde  110  ciiiotations  from  the  speeches  recently  delivered 
by  Mr.  Khtnles  since  the  Jameson  liaid.  They  have  rcforenee  to 
exceptional  events,  which  have  little  or  no  bearing  on  the  permanent 
development  of  South  Africa,  and  which  are  necessarily  tinged  w-ith 
the  possiug  passion  of  the  hour.  I  think  the  true  chaxaoter  of  the 
policy  which  Ifr.  lUiodea  has  punned  in  the  peat,  and  will  pumle  in 
the  future,  as  the  leading  perBouality  in  South  Afiica,  -n-ill  be  best 
discerned  from  speeches  which  deal  with  the  permanent  problems  of 
South  Africa,  not  with  per.'V)nal  and  sensational  incidents.  How  far 
thin  ]>olicy  is  calculated  to  advance  the  interests  of  South  Africa  on 
the  one  hand,  and  of  the  British  Empire  on  tlie  other,  is  a  question 
concerning  wliich,  while  the  Commission  of  Incj^uiry  is  sitting,  I  must 
leave  mj  Teadsn  to  loarm  their  own  opinioa. 

Edward  Dicsy. 


The  Editor  of  thh  Ikvirv  (1(h\^  not  underiake  io  return  aivj  Manusaipit, 
It  is  advisable  that  aiiirks  sent  to  the  EdUor  thodd  be  type  xcritlm. 
Th4  tending  0/  a  proof  is  no  guarantee  0/  the  acc^tance  of  an  article. 
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IIUSSIAAND  THE  EE-DISCO VEHY  OF  EUROPE.  .: 

Dr.  Naxsen  it  Uted  eveKywlifire,  beoaiue  he  1ia»— well,  not  ezaottjr 
diaoorered  ihe  Nocth  Pole^  but — airived  250  miles  nearer  than 

pre^-ioiis  explorers  to  tiie  mathematical  centre  of  the  jVrctic  Circle.  ^» 
is  the  lion  of  the  daj.  But  if  so  much  enthusiasm  he  lavished  upon 
the  adventurous  Xorwoginn  who  did  not  discover  the  Pole,  who  can 
say  wliiit  liououi-s  ought  to  be  showered  upon  the  much  more  famous 
hero  wlio  discovered  Europe  ?  For  practical  purposes  the  re-discovery 
of  liluro])e  is  much  more  importaut  than  Columbus's  discovery  of 
Amttiea ;  an  event  ninoli  was  oekibinted.a  feur  yeats  ago  witii  quite  a 
jmrenile  ardour.  Centuries  henoo,  peicluuioe^  the  re-disooverer  ci 
Europe  will  he  held  in  equal  honour,  and  the  dvilised  world  will 
then  admit  that  tliat  great  discoverer  was  Eussia.  Histoiy  will 
prove  that  it  was,  thanks  to  Russia's  energetic  efforts,  that  we  now  see 
the  united  action  of  the  great  European  Powers,  which  has  already 
resulted  in  the  pacific  acquisition  of  autonomy  for  Crete. 

The  cannon  that  shelled  the  insurgents  proclaimed  to  an  astonished 
world  that  Europe  had  been  found  again.  This  certainly  has  been 
done  not  a  moment  too  sooo.  For  the  last  few  yean  it  would 
seem  as  though  there  had  heen  no  Europe.  There  was,  indeed,  the 
geographical  entity,  but  of  pditioal  entity  there  was  notliing.  Europe 
had  vanished.  In  place  of  the  allied  Six  Powers  armed  vnth  moral 
and  material  right,  representing  the  majesty  of  an  imposing  Concert 
and  tlif  incarnation  of  ten-Itorial  omnipotence,  we  had  a  stnig-gliug 
assemblage  muttering  like  MaclxMirs  witches  round  tlie  cauldron  of 
diplomacy,  a  most  abject  embodiment  of  paral^\'sis  and  impotence. 

Thank  Heaven  that  dreary  period  of  anarchy  seems  over.  The 
beldames  have  disappeared,  and  Europe,  armed  and  irresistible,  steps 
lorth  like  the  goddess  Minerva  into  the  arena  of  the  world.  Let  us 
lose  no  time  in  tiying  to  solve  the  mystery  of  her  reoent  oonspioaou9 
absence. 

Perhaps,  better  than  "  Be-discovery,"  would  be  the  term  f  *EvoIa- 
voi..  uu.  N.S.  K  K 
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taon**  of  Europe.    I  am  l)0wildeirBd  aa  I  md  fhe  daalj  tddgTams. 

They  seem  almost  too  miraculous  to  bo  true.  For  centuiiee — indeed 
since  the  Crusades — there  has  been  nothing  like  it.  Sovereigns  and 
gtatcsmen,  soldiers  and  diplomatists,  have  actually  aoeompHehed  a 
practical  re-union  of  Christendom,  And  there,  in  the  blue  waters  of 
Crete,  an  astonished  world  sees,  for  the  first  time  in  history*,  not  the 
fleets,  but  The  Fleet  of  Europe,  and  on  the  shores  not  the  armies, 
liot  file  Army  of  Europe.  Wbit  a  Taat  difbranoe  liehreeii  fhe  plonl 
and  file  amgnlar;  tlie  letter  **b**  maiks  the  progroes  of  aa  epoch. 
Until  now  WB  hare  aem  the  lepBnite  fleets  of  the  Powers  and 
ocnmfed  their  lepante  armies ;  now  we  see  Europe  with  one  fleet,  and 
Europe  with  one  army.  The  scale,  it  xnay  be  objected,  is  small,  but 
it  is  the  world  in  miniatiutj. 

For  myself,  as  a  itussian,  I  must,  liowover,  frankly  say  that  I  wish 
this  International  work  could  have  been  accomplished  without  wound- 
ing one  single  Christian  heart  Materialised  Westerns  little  realise 
the  hocror  m  feel  in  shedding  Ohzistiaa  blood.  War  is  hafeful  at 
beet,  but  is  at  its  wont  when  men,  who  have  xeceiTed  the  ngnol  the 
Cross  in  Cliristian  baptism,  meet  in  fratricidal  strife.  But  the  Cretan 
insurgents  had  to  yield  to  the  majesty  of  the  law,  whose  object  it  was 
to  stop  further  ino%'itable  bloodshed.  It  is  obvious  thut,  had  the  Turks 
Hho^v•n  any  l  esititiince,  tlie  law  would  have  been  imposed  on  them  ^N^th 
less  moral  hesitation,  and  pain,  but  the  fatalistic  Mussulmans  at 
at  once  yielded  to  the  inevitable,  whilst  tlie  Christian  insurgents 
hoped  against  hope. 

It  is  fltninge,  I  oonlBeB,  how  entry  new  development  in  the  Eastern 
iragecty  emphansea  more  and  more  tlte  generosity  and  prudenoe  <A 
Russia's  policy  in  the  East.  Not  that  we  have  ever  considered 
ourselves  infallible.  We  have  made  mistakes,  but  in  the  great  debate 
which  has  now  lasted  for  a  centur}'  between  Russia  on  the  one  hand 
and  England  on  the  other,  Russia  has  been  almost  always  Onnuzd, 
and  England  Ahiiman.  I  don't,  of  course,  sa^'  tliat  England  has 
always  realised  what  would  be  tlie  inevitable  results  of  her  policy, 
bnt,  witJi  the  best  intentions  in  tiie  world,  her  inflvenoe  in  the  East 
in  reality  has  been  against  peace,  against  liberty,  against  progrees, 
against  law,  and  all  for  tiie  reason  so  boldly  and  £caakly  admitted 
by  Lord  Salisbiu-y  in  his  "  trronr;  hone  "  confession. 

England  backed  the  Tiu"k  while  Russia  gave,  Tiot  her  money  only 
but  her  best  lilond,  to  support  tlie  \-ictims  of  the  Tiu^k.  It  is  only  of 
late  years  that  the  scales  liave  tallcn  from  tlie  eyes  of  the  English 
people.  They  are  now  beginning  to  jterceive  the  mistaken  part  they 
have  played  in  the  post,  and  are  at  last  attempting  to  follow  in  the 
path  worn  smooth  by  the  feet  of  my  countrymen.  . 

It  should  sorpfSse  nobody  |n  England  that  we  Kussians,  accustomed 
to  find  the  English  so  often  on  the  wrong  side,  should  haTo.  acquired 
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a  deep-rooted  suspicion  that  forms  one  of  the  most  dangerous  and 
difficult  oomplications  in  the  international  problem.  This  is  deplor- 
able, but  true.  It  exista  still,  and,  altliough  it  seems  to  me  slightly 
shaken,  there  is  no  knowing  what  niiscliief  it  may  yet  do  if  recklessly 
revived  as  it  was  before.  Take,  for  instance,  this  all;iir  of  ( 'rete. 
I  know,  of  course,  that  the  ebullition  of  passionate  sympathy  with 
the  Greek  at^mpt  to  annex  that  rioh  island  is  due  not  to  any  deep- 
laid  ICachiaTeliui  desize  to  bring  about  var  <vto  fomeiit  disovdsrs  bj 
wlatAi  England  may  profit.  I  vodsntand  perlectlj  that  it  is  due 
solely  to  the  gsiifiKOus  emotional  sympathy  of  the  masses,  lashed  into 
golvanio  eoBoitement  by  the  extrnTag^uit  ziwtorio  of  some  joumaUstft 
But  Russians  who  do  not  live  here,  as  I  have  the  privilege  of  doing  a 
part  of  the  year,  judge  England  by  its  press,  and  Itolievo  that  so 
fantastic  an  outbreak  only  indicates  some  deep-laid  scheme  ot'  self- 
interest.  A  thousand  pities  that  this  should  be  so.  The  eniergeuco 
of  Earope  as  a  pdiiiflal  entity  in  the  wodd  ia  disttnatly  endangered 
by  snili  ill-timed  and  ill-regolated  anihnaiami.  Not  in  that  way  lies 
iha  patii  ol  progrooB.  Tha  irrational  dorotioii  to  Greeoe,  lilos  •vary- 
thing  irrational,  may  also  have  mischiarons  resolts ;  it  may  mislead 
Oreeoe  as  it  misled  unliappy  Armenia. 

The  emphatic  declarations  of  England's  allegiance  to  Europe  at  the 
Oonstantinoplo  Conference  of  1877,  have  been  also  misleading,  and 
therefore  miscliievous.   For  what  is  it  that  Mr.  Greenwood  lias  told  us  ? 

All  the  time  England  was  protesting  her  loyalty  to  Europe  and  her 
daiire  to  see  Iba  mumimous  judgment  of  the  Powen  aooeptad  by  tiw 
Sultan,  Lovd  Beaoonsfield  was  preparing  lor  war  vith  Bnaria  in 
defence  of  the  Sultan,  who,  we  may  be  sure,  was  not  kept  quite  in  the 
dark  as  to  the  benevolent  designs  of  his  English  ally." 

A  still  more  flagrant  case  OOonrred  in  1878,  when  England,  with 
high-somiding  professions  of  devotion  to  Europe,  asserted  at  Berlin 
the  sacred  principle  of  collective  responsibility  in  dealing  with  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  and  then,  at  the  very  same  moment,  made  an 
isolated,  illegal  convention  with  the  Sultan,  and  pocketed  Cyprus. 

Henoa  I  have  always  said—- what  all  Buseia  feels— tha  first  stop  to 
eonvinoe  us  of  Englami's  loyalty  to  Europe  is  to  suirender  Cypros, 
for  the  occupation  of  wbish  ^igland  has  no  European  sanction.  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  with  his  usual  intre])idity  and  good 
faith,  has  urged  the  same  demand,  but  Mr.  Chamberlain  boasts  that 
Kngland  will  give  up  neither  Cyprus  nor  auytliing  else.  Can  yoii 
wonder,  therefore,  that  at  Berlin  and  St.  Petersburg,  Statesmen  look 
with  profound  suspicion  upon  your  professed  admiration  ior  the 
'* khwlaw"  Greeks  f  Cyprus  lay  behixul  English  zeal  lor  tiia  Tmln 
in  187&  What  lies  behind  English  seal  lor  the  Gorenmient  of 
KingGeorge? 

lio  plain  truth  is,  the  BadbaL  agitation  displayed  in  soma  of  yoor 
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papers,  and  the  one  hundred  memhers'  telegram  to  King  George,  ke^ 
alive  the  widespread  oon\'iction  that  the  English  are  not  good  Euro* 
peans.  Though  it  would  be  difficult  to  frame  a  more  discourteous 
reproach,  it  implies  that  England  is  in  the  Conc-ert  only  for  what  she 
can  get,  and  that,  on  one  pretext  or  another,  she  will  slip  out,  and  will 
serve  only  her  own  interests.  Yesterday,  it  was  zeal  £or  the  Sultan, 
who  "neifCEr,  never  miut  he  ooeraed" ;  to-day,  it  is  seal  lor  the  King, 
who  has  Beiaed  tiie  territory  of  that  yvry  Saltan.  Ezooaea  Taiy,  hut 
the  end  is  always  the  tame.  That,  in  brutal  frankness,  is  what  every 
one  thinks  in  every  capital  in  Europe.  Is  it  not  a  pity  that,  as  the 
result  "of  one  hundred  years  of  P^nglish  Eastern  policy,  not  one  aingle 
Power  can  be  convinced  of  England's  loyalty  to  Europe  ? 

Russians  feel  this  very  strongly,  because,  however  little  you  like  to 
admit  it,  llussia  has  been  the  pioneer  of  the  movement  in  favour  of 
oonstitating  a  real  Europe.  The  Holy  Allianoe,  against  which  eo 
mxuAk  English  wrath  has  heen  dixeoted,  was,  in  its  easenoe,  an  attempt 
to  give  oiganio  shape  to  European  tmily.  Owing  to  the  faot  that 
EngLmd  and  France  woidd  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  the  Holy 
Allianoe,  instead  of  being  Europe,  degenerated  into  a  league  of 
Emperors,  wliose  ideals,  being  more  or  less  despotic,  enabled  your 
orators  to  caricature  them  as  a  league  of  despots  for  the  extirpation  of 
liberty.  • 

No  one  proposes  to  reyire  the  1  loly  Alliance  to-day.  The  dread 
of  ieYoluti<Ni  whidi,  aerenty  years  ago,  was  not  nnnatoral---oon8idei<^ 
ing  how  reoenily  the  IVendi  Bevolution  had  overturned  Europe — ^no 
longer  dominates  Lnpezial  Courts.  The  addition  of  England,  Franoe, 
and  Italy  to  (he  Alliance  has  re-oonstituted  it  as  a  Concert  of 
Europe,  verj'  much  on  the  lines  of  the  great  ideal  of  Alexander  I. 

The  character  of  the  I'^mperor  Nicholas  I.  is  now  better  apj^reeiatod 
in  the  world  than  it  was  fortv  vears  afjo.  It  was  the  fashion  then  to 
deride  and  calumniate  him.  In  reality  the  one  great  passion  of  our 
Tzar  was  a  detenuiuation  to  establish  the  rule  of  law  throughout 
Europe.  What  seoued  to  superflmal  oritios  a  savage  leal  against 
liher^,  seemed  to  him  a  stem  duty  imposed  hy  Ptovidenoe  upon 
soTcopeigns  ohaigsd  with  die  maintenanoe  of  the  law  of  nations.  It 
was  no  idle  flattery  that  styled  liim  "  the  Chief  Trustee  of  Europe.'* 
He  believed  in  Europe.  He  made  liimself  its  policeman  against  the 
revolution  that  laid  lawless  hands  on  sacred  treaties.  How  little  his 
conduct  was  dominated  by  selfish  or  prejudice<l  motives  was  shown 
by  his  intervention  for  the  suppression  of  the  Hungarian  insurgents. 
Austria  has  never  been  a  friend  of  liussia,  but  Nicholas  saved  her 
from  extinction,  and  le-estahlished  her  authority,  wifhout  reward, 
save  that  of  enabling  Austria  soon  afterwards  to  astound  the  world 
hy  her  ingratitude. 

And  as  it  was  with  the  first  Alesander  and  the  first  Nicholas,  so  it 
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has  equally  been  with  Alexander  the  Libemtor,  and  Alexander  the 
Peaoc-kcejx>r,  and  bo  we  all  know  it  will  be  with  Nicholas  II. 
Europe  forged  its  decree  for  the  autonomy  of  Bulgaria^  but  it  was 
the  swodl  ol  BusBu  wlu(^  alone  xendered  that  deem  el^^  After 
our  ma  vna  orer  we  obeyed  fhe  Tooe  of  the  European  Areopagus 
and  allowed  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefiano^the  fruit  of  all  our  aaori* 
flcee— to  be  torn  up  and  replaced  by  the  Treaty  of  Beilin.  And  in 
the  year  1880,  when  the  enforcement  of  that  treaty  became  necessary, 
it  was  Ihispia  who  loyally  supported  Mr.  Gladetone  at  Duldgno  and 
at  Smyrna  for  the  coercion  of  the  Tiurk. 

But  there  is  still  a  more  notable  instance  of  the  loyalty  of  Bussia 
to  Europe.  When,  in  1885,  Eastern  Houmolia  was  united  with 
Bulgaria,  Buana  took  the  lead  in  pflotesting  against  this  infraotkm  of 
treaty  fufli,  although  that  would  have  been  a  poeitiTe  vindioation  of 
her  o\Mi  treaty  of  6an  8te&no.  This  was  perhaps  quixotio,  but 
Hussia  is,  I  am  proud  to  taj,  often  the  Quixote  of  nations. 

Kussia  has  been  Eiiroj>ean,  par  rrrrUnirr :  it  is  an  old  stor}',  but 
one  which  has  derived  new  point  and  cogency  from  the  disturbances 
in  (^rete.  To  read  some  heated  speeches  of  the  day,  it  would  seem 
that  there  are  Englishmen  who  imagine  tlxat  the  kingdom  of  Greece 
owes  its  existence  and  such  prosperity  as  it  possesses  to  the  protection 
and  support  of  England.  Some  ignoramuses  also  believe  that  because 
Buana  has  energetically  snpportsd  Germany  in  demanding  that 
effsotiTe  action  should.be  taken  to  prevent  Greece  seudng  a  Turkish 
possession,  liussia  is  an  enemy  of  the  Hellenes.  It  becomes  neces- 
sary, therefere,  to  recall  a  few  historical  facts.  Tluit  there  is  a  king- 
dom of  Greece  to-day  is  due  to  liussia,  and  to  Kussiau  initiative 
alone.  England  and  France,  no  doubt,  assistctl  us  in  clearing  the 
Morea,  and  in  destroying  tlie  Turkish  fleet,  but  that  you.  took  jmrt  in 
the  buanesa  at  all,  was  due  not  to  your  seal  for  the  saored  cause  of 
Sbllaa,  but  athniUedfy  to  jealousy  of  Busna,  through  whoee  Tiotories 
in  Bulgaria  in  the  year  1B29  Giesce  drfained  her  independence. 

An  English  friend  of  mine,  to  whom  I  applied  for  English  authori- 
ties isjpon  the  details  of  these  events,  referred  me  to  GxeviUe's  JlfetiMM>«, 
which  exactly  per\e  my  pm^ose. 

After  reporting  the  death  of  Alexander  I.,  an^  the  accession  of 
Nicholas,  Grevillo  says  : — 

"  Tbe  lust  act  of  the  Kuaeian  Government  in  the  year  1826  was  to  communicata 
to  oms  dieir  nwlntioB  no  longer  to  delay  a  recognition  of  the  independence  of 
Gieeee,  and  their  detomunfttion  tn  support  that  meii^ure,  if  necessary,  by  force  of 
arms.  They  invited  us  (England)  to  co-operate  in  this  object,  but  intimated  that 
if  we  were  not  disposed  to  join  them  they  would  underUike  it  alone.  The  Duke 
of  WdUngton  is  gone  to  Bosda  ottennUy  to  conqtUmcnt  Uie  new  Emperor,  hat 
really  to  coneeit  messiufs  with  the  Riuiian  Ifinistiy  to  cazij  this  mesnue  into 
eflecL"! 

■  •  *    • 

(1)  Qranlle.'s  Memoir;  vol.  L  p.  80. 
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BU8BIA  AND  TEE  SE-DI800YERT  OF  EUBOPE. 


Tlie  Treaty  of  Ijondon  behN'een  Englnnd,  Russia,  aiul  France  was 
signed  July  7th,  1S27.  On  October  20th  occurred  the  "untoward 
event "  of  Navamo,  wHA  Lord  FdmeontoiL  describes  as  **  only  a 
dight  act  of  lemonsbaaoe,  stmok  pszenfhstiosllj  into  the  nnliioken 
faiendahxp  ividi  the  Saltan."  This  destrojed  the  TmUdi  fleet,  hot 
did  not  liberate  Greeee.  Greville  writes  again  in  September,  before 
tiie  battle  of  Navaiino  was  fought 

**BiuildiMii  owned  to  me  tliat  he  considered  Oreeee a gmt bnmbq^  I  dia- 
ooveied  from  whet  he  said  that  tbey  only  interfered  that  they  might  keep  the 
Bneiiam  quiet  and  pevent  a  war  between  Ruasia  and  Turkey."  ^ 

Writing  three  months  later,  CberiUe  sajs  :— 

"The  etrong  part  of  the  Gibinet,  wHh  HoskfaMn  at  the  head,  me  for  letting 

things  take  tlieir  course,  and  fur  snffering  Ilusua  to  go  to  war  with  Turkey,  and 
leuviii;^  it  to  hur  to  enforce  the  Articles  of  the  Treaty  of  London.  The  pltm  is 
that  Russia  should  occupy  Moldavia  and  VVallachio,  that  the  Turks  should  then 
be  offered  to  the  Sultan,  and  that,  on  hie  yidding  tiie  Greek  independence,  theae 
provincefl  should  he  evacuated  bj  the  BuMiani.  Thii  is  what  tlMj  propose  that 
our  mediation  shall  effect."  ^ 

That  plan  was  eventually  carried  out,  with  tlie  difference  that  we 
did  not  merely  occupy  Moldavia  and  Wallachia.  Our  gallant  armies 
(TOSKcd  the  Danube,  forced  the  passes  of  the  Balkans,  and  dii  fato<l 
at  Adrianoplo  the  poutc  Mhleh  first  made  Greece  an  iudcix^ndfiit 
State.  Aftenvards,  wlu>n  the  new-bom  State  looked  around  for 
friends,  it  found  England  its  jealous  foe,  Kussia  its  watcliful  patron. 

Baron  Stockmar,  describing  Prince  Leopold's  esndidature  for  the 
Ghreek  throne,  says  it  was  supported  by  Bussia.  Why,  Baron 
Stoebnar  does  not  say,  but  he  suggests  that  it  might  have  been  in 
con8e(j[uen(  of  his  connection  with  England,  thf  Power  most  hostile 
to  the  Greeks.  "  Leopold  was  in  the  best  position  to  obtain,  in  the 
course  of  further  negotiations,  the  most  advantageous  ocmditicms  for 
jieaoe."* 

Alas  I  i'rince  Leopold  was  not  able  to  secure  much  favour  for 
Greece  from  the  English  Government.  Wlien  he  ventured  to  sug- 
gest that  Greece  ought  to  have  Gsndia  (Crete)  Lord  Aberdeoi 
haughtily  replied :    Of  Gsndia  hitherto  there  has  not  on  any  occasion 

been  a  question." 

Tlie  indignation  of  some  Englishmen  over  the  "  heinous  wicked- 
ness "  of  the  Imperial  Powers  who  dan!  to  coeree  Greece,  is  thus  really 
siirjiri^iing.  It  would  seem  as  if  Kiiglishmen  regarded  it  us  an  iufringe- 
inent  of  their  patent,  for  it  has  b^'cn  the  spet-ial  peeidiar  ])oli('y  of 
/  England  to  coerce  Greece.  She  has  done  it,  or  trietl  to  do  it,  at  least 
thrice  already ;  once  by  herself,  for  the  collection  of  a  monstrous 

(1)  Vol.  i.  p.  ]\>\  (2)  Vol. L p.  17. 

(3)  Stookmar'fl  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  92. 
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claim  by  a  British  Bubject,  oueo  in  alliance  mth  France,  to  prevent 
Gieeoe  makiiig  otkiDiiion'csiiM  inCh  Baaiui  agaimll  Toiluy,  uid  (moo, 
as  one  of  the  Conent  of  EaMpe  -when  Mr*  0]ad>bnie,m  l896»ooeroed 
Qvoooo  in  the  name    Smopeen  peeioe* 

The  details  of  the  FiuSfioo  scan(kl  are  wofth  leBlembering-.  TVlieii  It 
was  decided  to  enforce  the  claims  of  that  Portuguese  Jew  for  £^1,534, 
a  British  fleet,  greater  than  that  with  whicli  the  famous  Nolson  won 
tho  battle  of  the  Nile,  blockaded  the  Greek  coaste,  and  seized  the  ships 
of  j>rivate  citizens.  Grreeoe,  however,  refused  to  be  coerced.  Iliissia 
supported  her  in  a  despatch,  and  France  by  diplomatic  intervention. 
"Wlien  the  blookade  was  zaued,  impartial  mTertigation  ihowed  that 
the  debt  of  Ftecifioo  anuranted  to  only  J61,000 !  Bnoh  high-handed 
piooeedings  can  hardly  be  said  to  prove  the  ardour  of  English  devo- 
tion to  Hellenio  indepmdence,  but  the  notion  of  Count  Nesselrode 
and  Baron  Brunnow  showed  dearly  enon^  where  Gieeoe'e  real 
friends  were  to  be  found. 

Four  years  later,  a  still  stronger  demonstration  proved  the  dlxinic' 
rested  devotion  of  Kngland  to  the  interests  of  Greece.  "When  the 
Buasian  armies  crossed  the  Prath  In  1853,  the  Qraeks  were  for 
**  Gieooa  Lnedenta,"  and  were  supported  by  thnr  own  Ctoveniment* 
In  the  year  1864,  thereforey  a  mixed  Anglo-Erench  foroe  landed  at 
the  Pirrous,  and  marched  on  Athens  to  compel  the  Government  to 
desist  from  showing  its  sympathy  with  the  oppressed  niristiaiis  of  the 
I'ast.  And  yet  we  are  told  every  morning  that  it  is  England,  and 
England  alone,  who  is  the  hopo  and  strength  of  (iroeoe  I  To  oceupy 
a  capital,  to  comj^el  the  Govenmient  to  abandon  its  co-religionists  to 
Turkish  vengeance,  is  surely  a  most  curious  way  of  displaying  ardent 
affection.  Of  course,  I  shall  be  told  that  that  was  a  long  t^  ago. 
Not  so  very  long  ago,  only  forty-three  years ;  and  forty-three  yean  in 
the  history  ol  nations  is  bnt  as  yesterday.  But  that  is  not  tiie  last  time 
Greece  has  had  proof  f)f  English  affection.  Crete  was  in  insurrectioji 
from  186G  to  1860.  Who  proposed  to  hand  over  the  island  to  Greece? 
Bussia  !  "WHio  opposed  it England!  Now  I  don't  say  tliat  Eussi<% 
was  wise  iu  proi)osinf^  that  Crete  should  be  ceded  to  (Jrccre  tliirty 
years  ago.  I  only  refer  to  the  fact  that  Russia  ilnl  ]>ro})ose  it,  and 
that  her  proposal  fell  tlirough.  But  liussia's  project  then  was  not 
identical  with  the  high-handed  seisore  of  Crete  whioh  we  have  just 
witnessed.  Busna  has  no  sympathy  with  the  expedition  of  Oolonel 
YasMs.  It  reminds  na  too  muidi  cl  Jameson's  raid.  What  Bnssia 
then  proposed  was,  that  Europe  should  proctu-o  such  a  legal  cession 
of  territor}'  as  would  enable  Crete  to  be  added  to  the  Kingdom  of 
Greece.  Austria  and  Franco  supported  Russia,  but  the  hesitation 
and  objection  of  England  caused  the  whole  scheme  to  fall  thrf)ngh. 
The  whole  stoiy  of  the  Cretan  rebellion  of  18GG— 18G'J  is  full  of 
interest  just  now,  and  its  perusal  may  be  commended  to  those 
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whose  knowledge  of  Eastern  politics  appears  to  cUte :  from  the 
Anneman  ateodtiM.  Whea  Ocete  xebeUod  in  1866,  her  only  {riendi 
^r«re  Bvana  and  Qr«ec9.  "Whevi  the  Crelaa  xiBiiig.'wae  cmdied,  Bvana 
was  left  akme  in  the  defence  of  the  Cretan  oause. 
:  How  many  Englidunen,  I  Avonder,  even  among  diplomatists  and 
journalists,  have  ever  read  the  admirablo  but  brief  series  of  despatches 
Bent  from  the  Enssian  Government  in  the  yenr  18GG  to  the  l{imsian 
Ambassador  in  London?  We  do  not  always  publish  our  despatches, 
peither  dp  you.  I  am  assured  by  i\jiiba86adors  and  others,  w  ho  ore  in 
»  pofliiaon  to  know,  that  your  Blue  Bodn  are  often  mere  thinga  of 
dueda  and  patdiea,  ao  carefolly  are  they  edited  for  home  oonamnption. 
But  theae  deepatchea. from  the  Buarian  Gfovemment  in  1866  ifidiidi 
were  puhliahed  in  full  in  the  Journal  de  Petersbovrg  in  the 
loUowing  year,  these  documenta  are  so  pertinent  and  so  thoroughly 
Hussian  in  their  directness  oi  aim  and  unhesitating  reaolution,  that  I 
must  ask  you  to  aUr)\v  me  to  quote  a  few  sentences. 
.  The  first  was  dated  August  20th,  18G6,  a  few  months  after  the 
rising  began.  The  despatch  declares  that  while  the  Emperor  desired 
faznestly  to  prevent  a  joint  intecferenoe  of  tbe  Fowen  in  tlie  internal 
idEaiiB  of  the  Ottoman  State,  tiie  aeriooa  natm»  of  tho  CIM 
tion  demanded  the  attention  of  aU  Powem  deaiiing  the  quiat  oi  the 
East  The  despatch  then  proceeds : — 

**  Under  the«e  circnmstances  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  thinks  it  both  the  duty 
and  the  common  interest  of  the  Great  Powen  not  to  fsmam  idle  spacUtprs  of 
events  wliich  niny  lie  attende<l  with  such  important  conBef|uencc?.  Eiirojie  on 
other  occaflions  has  imanimously  agreed  upon  a  course  ot  action  intended  to 
obviate  a  oisb  whteh  monaoed  her  peace,  llionith  her  UMaanrea  were  not  alwajs 
pirodnekiTa  of  complete  re«uli»,  they  hnve  nt  any  rate  contributed  to  allay  paaeioii, 
to  prevent  n  nipture,  and  to  pacify  conflicting  interests,  while,  in  many  case?, 
periouB  feud  has  been  averted  by  strenuous  co-operation.  Kemembering  this,  our 
Sovereign  thinks  the  ffiding  of  solidarity  may  have  been  lately  weakened  in 
Europe  ;  and  he  doems  it  advisable  therefore  to  appeal  to  it  in  the  present  emer- 
gency, and  calls  upon  the  London  and  Paris  Cabinets  to  Kiipport  his  pacific 
endeavours.  If  both  these  Cabinets  tliiuk  intervention  at  the  present  moment  ai 
important  and  indispensable  as  we  do,  it  might  he  reeoited  to  under  the  compact 
of  the  year  1830.  Indecil,  when  in  that  yenr  the  allied  Powers  left  Crete  nnder 
Tmkiah  rule,  their  consent  Mas  not  unconditional.  The  then  allied  Powers 
dedared  to  tiie  Porte,  is  a  solemn  Note  dat^  March  90th,  183u, '  that,  by  virtne 
of  a  compact  concluded  hefcween  them,  they  recognised  the  necessity  of  giving  the 
inhabitants  of  Crete  and  Samoa  a  guarantee  of^ainst  any  measures  wliich  mij,'ht  he 
taken  to  punish  them  for  their  particijiatiuu  in  recent  events.  Fur  this  reason 
they  called  upon  the  Porte  to  determine  upon  the  measnres  to  be  adopted,  and  by 
restoring  ancient  privileges  to  these  islands,  or  conferring  fresh  immunities  uim>u 
them,  such  as  might  be  recommended  by  experience,  give  them  an  effective 
guarantee  against  arbitrary  or  oppressive  udiuinisiration.'  ...  In  additiuu  tu  this 
we  ndgbt  aho  refer  to  the  Hotti'Sherif  of  Febmary  3nl,  1680.  which,  although 
issued  by  His  Tlifjlnicss  tlip  Sultan,  in  exenise  of  his  .«i.vereif;n  caj^city,  yet 
became  an  international  act  by  being  quoted  in  the  treaty  of  March  18th,  1856. 
These  acts  constitute  a  series  of  moral  engagements  binding  the  Porte,  without 
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injury  to  intenul  independenee,  to  tlie  Orat  Pi»wwi,  and  obliging  Ik  to  dcriae 
Bnaans  for  securing  both  its  own  interestH  and  thow  of  Buiope  at  laige,  wbidh  ate 
eqnaliy  Uueatencd  by  anj  cnaia  in  (ha  East." 

The  dMpatdi  oogududed  with  an  urgent  appeal  to  England  and 
Enmoe  to  noogniie  **  the  indispenMUe  neoeadty  d  takiiig  'die  matter 
in  hand  at  once,  and  soelng  the  present  moment  to  be  propitious  for 
the  cause."  A  month  later  the  Buaaian  Oovemment  renewed  its 
l^ipeal  for  "  conciliatory  "  measures,  saying,  "  We  wish  in  this  new 
political  crisis  to  co-operate  if  possible  witli  the  rnbinot  of  St.  James." 
*'  The  task  of  the  Powers,"  said  Prince  Gurt<  liiikuff,  "  was  to  forestall 
sudden  changes  by  a  real,  genuine,  and  gradual  improvement."  He 
oontiniied  in  language  whidi  eveiy  Buaaian  to-day  will  proudly 
repeat: — 

.  **  Engliah  ICinisten  are  aoqnainted  with  Bnanan  traditiona.  We 
have  never  conoeoled  flion,  nor  shall  we  diso^Mi  them  now.  We  do 
hot  want,  I  repeat,  my  new  aoquiaitions,  nor  luu  e  we  any  desire  to 

add  to  oiu-  authority  or  importance  at  anybody  elsr>'8  cost,  but  we 
never  Imve  been,  nnr  are  we  now,  indifferent  to  the  sufferings  of  our 
co-religionists,  suffering  involving  the  shedding  of  rivers  of  Christian 
blood.  This  sympathy  we  experience  for  our  co-religionists  has  been 
frequently  miarepreeented,  and  made  a  pretext  for  ohargiug  ub  with 
secret  de^gna.  We  wiaintain  that  the  laLMhood  of  theae  aoeuaationa 
has  been  proved  by  events,  and  that,  as  the  chionieles  of  history  are 
enriched  by  experience,  the  notions  of  mankind,  the  views  of  the 
Cabinets,  and  thecharaoter  of  their  mutual  relations  must  be  gradually 
altered." 

A  prediction  which,  in  view  of  Lord  Snlislmrv's  last  Guildhall 
speech,  and  the  vehement  anti-Turkish  agitatiou  in  ^iOgland,  has 
indeed  been  singularly  fulfilled. 

But  in  1866— alasi  for  the  unfortunate  Chzistians  of  the  East-- 
the  English  Government  would  do  nothing.  Henoe  came  in 
November  the  following  cutting  reproof  from  the  caustio  pen  of  our 
Chancellor: — 

**  We  do  not  think  ^t  to  keep  off  impending  complicationi  it  Mifficea  to  wiib 
for  tka  prewrvation  of  peace,  as  the  English  Cubing  does,  and  we  too.  The  Ter- 

mcnt  amongst  the  Christian  population  is  such  as  to  menace  tlie  Orient  with 
iimueUiate  convulsion.  If  the  Governments,  anxious  to  prulunjj;  the  bleesings  of 
peac^  are  confining  their  action  to  nera  Flatonie  and  barren  wiihee,  thojr  wili  not- 
avert  the  dangers  threatening  the  peace  of  the  world.  ....  It  han  always  been 
our  implicit  belief  that  the  best  way  to  settle  the  Kaatem  (^aestiuii  in  a  just, 
hmuane,  and  pacitic  manner,  and  to  avoid  the  bloodshed  and  cummotiuu  which 
mifiht  othanriaa  anrae,  baa  been  to  advanee  the  material  wollare  of  (ha  ChriatiBa 
eubjects  of  fhe  Sultan,  and  to  aceord  them  Belf-government  under  the  suzerainty 
of  the  Porte.  By  the  concession  of  Autonomy  only  can  the  Christian  population 
evar  gain  full  confidence  in  the  Turkish  Oovemment.  Looking  at  things  as  they 
tiowatand  in  Europe^  I  make  bold  to  say  that  the  views  communicateil  above  are 
in  harmony  \nth  the  genenil  direction  of  public  (ii»iiiion,  and  must  be  particularly 
acceptable  to  those  who  are  convinced  that  short-sightedness  is  the  most  dangerous 
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id  poUtieal  and  that  to  free  m  from  inmhimt  paril  w  niMt  try  to  cnUiisa 

the  field  of  o«r  political  vision  as  much  as  possilile.  A  im  rt'  theoretical  !i]i]>rov»iI 
of  our  sentimenta  is  of  no  avail  at  the  present  juncture.  It  is  necessary  that  Lbe 
great  Poweia  should  seriously  set  to  work,  and  hy  dint  of  united  effort,  carry  Into 
effect  peacefoUy,  hat  eaeqietied^,  whit  tlur  deea  to  be  jmly  equitalile^  end 
ineetieoble.* 

'*  Ancient  Histoiy  " — mjB  my  reader;  but  ereiy  vosd  is  as  true 
to-cby  OS  it  was  then. 

Emope,'  indeed,  is  only  now,  thirty  years  after  date,  waking  up  to 
a  recognition  of  the  truth  so  hrilliantly  expounded  hy  Prince 
Uortdiakoff.  But  brilliant  Russian  expositions  did  not  succeed  in 
overcoming  the  inertia  of  English  traditions.  The  Cretan  rising 
dragged  on  for  years,  and  at  last,  after  Russia  had  succeeded  in 
obtaining  for  the  Cretans  deliTevanoe  hem  TmikiBlL  rule,  tiie 
cause  (A  Crete  vas  betrayed  by  the  vexy  Qoremment  which  is  now 
posing  before  the  world  as  tilie  sole  hope  of  Cretan  deUveianoe. 
As  on  this  point  I  may  be  thought  to  he  prejudiced,  I  prefer  to  quote 
an  uiiwipearhnhh'  authority,  Mr.  AV.  T.  .Stillman,  who,  this  very 
month,  1ms  told  in  the  Times  the  truth  never  Ix'fore  published  in 
England  as  to  the  real  secret  of  the  sudden  collapse  of  the  Cretan 
movement  in  the  year  1869.    Mr.  Stillmnn  says : — 

•*  Whet),  at  the  (3ecline  of  the  long  insurrection  of  186()-(j9  the  Cretans,  having 
Miom  out  the  Turkish  Uovernment  with  their  Jbabian  tactics  and  patient  endurance 
of  rape,  ravage,  end  mmder,  bed  wfaet  meet  of  thoae  eonvenant  with  the  efhir 
considered  a  substantial  sAtisfaction — viz.,  the  concession  of  tho  most  complete 
autonomy,  the  chief  of  it  to  lie  clio^en  l»y  themselves,  wifliouf  restrietion  of  person 
or  race,  a  Legislature,  and  tiie  making  uf  their  own  lawp,  exemption  from  taxes 
for  Ave  yeers,  end  minor  privileges,  fbr  the  eamnnce  of  which  A'eli  Fiaha,  then 
Mrand  \'izier,  «ame  in  person  to  the  island,  the  Greek  committee  advised  the 
Cretans  to  refuse  tho  concessions.  Being  then  Consul  of  the  United  States  oi 
America  in  the  island,  and  one  of  those  most  in  relation  with  the  insunection,  I 
saw  and  diaenssed  the  matter  with  the  Grand  Yizier,  and  was  the  channel  of  the 
advice  sent  to  the  Cretans.  That  advice  wns  oppn'sf  d  to  my  own  opinion,  and  I 
did  not  conceal  that  foct ;  but  it  had  the  desired  elfect,  and  the  concessions  were 
rdased.  Within  •  few  weeks,  and  while  the  cMiflict  was  snspoided  from  utter 
military  exhaustion  on  the  part  of  the  Porte,  the  Greek  (jovernment  (Bulgaria 
being  Prime  Minister  in  place  of  Conioundouros,  who,  with  Tricoupi,  had  been 
dismisiied  by  King  George,  as  they  refused  to  accept  the  new  programme  of  the 
King)  stopped  the  supplies  of  food  and  powder  (largely,  if  not  entirely,  the  eon- 
tribution  of  the  Cretan  connnittees  abroad),  and  ostentatiously  sent  over  to  Crete  a 
band  of  volunteers  under  the  command  of  one  Petropoulakis,  a  Moinote  chief,  a 
devoted  friend  of  Bulgaris,  who,  landing  without  any  opposition  by  the  Turks, 
took  command  of  all  the  inamgent  forcee,  and,  withoufe  firing  a  aheti  mincndered 
tliLr  ij'Iand  to  t1io  Ottoman  antlmritit's,  not  stipulating  even  the  condition  of  an 
amnesty  for  the  chiefs,  and  the  insurrection  was  suppremed  in  the  moment  of  its 
compkia  triumph  by  ita  Athenian  fiienda.  I  can  give  all  the  details  of  thia 
iniunoaa  tiansaction,  from  personal  participation  in  every  phase  of  it,  but  the 
above  is  enon;^li  to  show  that  even  then  it  was  the  policy  of  the  King,  and  of  a 
large  part  ol  the  Athenian  statesmen,  to  repel  any  settlement  of  the  Cretan  quea> 
Uon  other  than  annexation  to  Greece.  The  dhind  satonomy,  which  wonld  have 
at  leaat  apared  Crete  twenty-eiz  yea»  of  Unamdman  mh^  did.]^  pkaae  Atheni^ 
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M  it  iui<,'1it  bavtt  indefinitely  defamd  annezation,  and  the  Cretans  wars  induced 
t<)  refuse  by  arguments  which  were  not  nil  Christian,  e.g.,  tlie  sitoppinp  of  food 
fuppliea,  and  the  pressure  on  the  Cretan  refugees  with  whuni  Ui-eeve  was  tilled, 
and  the  Gretam  were  prevented  bj  font  mufjettn  ftum  etnyii^  <m  tbe  mr,  in 
wliieli  their  pert  had  haeome  aa^." 

Can  yon  l)o  surprised,  with  this  in  our  memories,  that  we  should 
foil  to  join  su  heartily  iu  the  English  chorus  of  praise  showered  so 
eagerlj  on  tiie  Gvealcf  whow  mterraiioii  appeara  to  us  onoe  mors 
dominaied  mtidi  mon  a  deeue  to  seise  Naboth's  vineyard  than  to 
play  the  x^e  of  the  good  Samaiitan.  As  good  Europeans,  we  eaanot 
permit  the  govmiment  of  Athens  to  arrogate  to  itself  the  n>le  of 
European  dictator.  Europe,  tardily,  bnt  decisively^  has  decreed  the 
autonoiny  of  Crete,  for  which  llussia  pleaded  so  powerfully  thirty 
years  ago.  Tlie  Powers  are  pledged  to  deliver  Crete  from  the  direct 
autliority  of  the  Sultan,  the  integrity  of  whose  Empire  must  never- 
theless remain  intact  The  Ottoman  Empire  grows  more  and  more 
phantasmal.  It  is  more  nseful  as  a  phantom  of  diplomaoj  than  as  a 
vampire  of  Ohristendmn.  "  Bnt,"  say  impatient  agitatois,  **  why  not 
abolish  the  whole  Ottoman  State  P  Why  not  lay  jhaniam  at  the 
eame  time  as  we  exorcise  the  vampire  ?  " 

The  answer  to  tliis  is  simple.  We  liuve  not  sufficient  confidence  in 
the  disinterestedness  of  the  Powers  to  contemplate  with  equanimity  a 
general  si  ruiuLle  for  the  rontents  of  the  great  "  ajiple-eurt."  Tlmt 
the  Greek  mid  on  Crete  has  not  already  caused  a  general  war  is  due 
to  the  paeifio  counsels  of  Bussia.  When  Prince  George,  amidst  the 
applause  of  flie  English  press,  sailed  for  Crete,  there  might  have  heen 
a  ooneflponding  move  from  Belgrade  and  Sofia.  Busna,  however, 
advised  these  Slav  States  to  keep  within  their  frontiers.  Tliey  trusted 
tlie  wisdom  of  the  Tzar's  advioe,  but  made  it  a  condition  for  doing  so 
that  the  (f  recks  si  to  aid  he  prevented  from  profiting  by  their  dis- 
obedience in  invading  Crete. 

Iving  George  and  the  nohle-hearted  (iueen  Olga  are  devoted  to 
Greece.  They  are  appreciated  by  all  who  know  them.  But  liussiu 
has  duties  of  her  own.  She  has  to  say  to  the  Qieeks  what  she  said  to 
the  Armenians.  Be  quiet,  and  later  on  yon  wiU  probably  get  what 
you  wont.*'  Nevertheless,  tiiey  began  fighting.  We  had  to  sepeiate 
tbe  fighters.  The  Greeks  may  have  had  tlie  nrriar  peiutbe  that, 
unless  they  exercise  force  now,  Crete  might  not  aire  for  union  later 
on.  llie  island  might  come  to  the  conclusion  that  autonomy  is 
prt^ferable  to  tlie  chance  of  mal-administration  by  Greece. 

That  the  disturbance  is  in  danger  of  spreading  no  one  can  doubt 
who  takes  the  trouble  to  look  hack  only  ten  brief  yean.  When  Mr. 
Gladstone,  in  1886,  assisted  in  coeroing  the  Greeiks,  why  did  he  resort 
to  so  extreme  a  measore  P  Because  the  Greeks  threatened  to  invade 
Macedonia  in  order  to  obtain  such  an  accession  of  territoiy,|ia  would, 
in  the  opinion  of  Athens,  eounterbalance  the  advantage  seoured  by 
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Bnlgaria  in  the  odhenon  of  Eastern  BoumeiUs.  The  ooming  together 
of  EMfcem  Boumelia  and  Bulgaria      meiely  the  undoing  of  odb  of 

the  many  mischiefs  done  hy  the  Congrees  of  Berlin. 

It  broke  verj'^  little  diplomatic  crockery,  but  it  was  enough  to  set  all 
the  smouldering  embers  of  rare-rivnlry  ablaze.  So  sorio\is,  indeed,  was 
the  situation  tliat  tlie  Po\Yers  were  eonipellod  to  resort  to  tlie  paciflo 
ooercion  of  Greece  by  im  international  blockade  of  her  coasts.  The 
liheral  leaden,  now  in  opposition,  were  then  in  office.  They  coeroed 
Greece  without  wincing,  beoauee  Mr.  Gladstone  in  office  Imew  thai 
the  letting  loose  of  laoe-riTaliies  in  a  geneial  game  of  giab"  in  the 
East  would  bring  about  grave  dangers  to  European  peace.  But  now 
Mr.  Gladstone  is  out  of  office  and  unfettered  by  administratiTe 
responsibility.  His  successor,  Ix)rd  Rosebery,  has  spoken  in  the 
strongest  tcnns  of  the  perils  of  any  local  disturbance  or  isolated 
action  in  the  Knst.  We  KuKsiaiis  are  nearer  to  the  scone  of  action. 
We  know  too  well  how  terrible  is  the  risk,  and  into  what  a  powder 
magaaine  the  leoidess  Gxeeka  havo  flung  a  lighted  match.  But  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  made  hem  his  retiiement  a  mostextnundinaiy  dedaia- 
tion.  He  has  imtten  :<*  In  my  opinion  the  threat  of  Eavq>eea  war 
has  been  all  along  by  those  who  invented  it  an  imposture,  and  a 
sheer  error  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  been  credulous  enough  to 
believe  it.*'  Xatnrally  everyone  must  speak  respectfully  of  Mr. 
Gladstone,  but  I  am  ( ruiipelled  to  say  that  these  wortls  have  been  read 
by  llussians  with  sonowful  surjmse.  I  can  only  explain  this  regret- 
table utterance  by  recalling  the  assurances  given  to.  Lord  Granville 
on  taking  office  in  1870  as  Eoreign  Minister  in  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Government :  Never  before,"  said  the  pennanent  chief  of  the  oiBoe, 
had  the  horiion  seemed  so  dear."  la  hti,  he  congratulated  the  new 
minister  upon  the  prospect  of  a  sinecure.  A  month  later  Germany 
invaded  France,  and  Etirope  for  a  time  disappeared  beneath  the  feet 
of  marching  millions.  Possibly  Mr.  Glad.stone  still  draws  his  infor- 
mation f)"()m  the  sapient  source  of  Lc^rd  Gran\ille'8  congratulations. 
Englisli  people  are  supposed  to  be  very  practical,  and  if  you  persist  in 
denying  the  sun  in  the  sky  we  think  you  must  have  reason  for  your 
flat  refusal  to  admit  the  esdstence  of  sndi  obvious  facts. 

What  is  your  motive  for  denying  the  risk  of  a  general  war?  Let 
me  remll  to  you  two  facts,  which  may  perhaps  serve  to  remind  those 
who  dwell  behind  the  silver  streak  that  if  the  great  European  pact  be 
broken  up  the  map  may  be  modified  at  England's  expense.  In  1829, 
when  the  Kussian  armies  were  approaching  Constantinople,  there  ^^■as 
in  Franci'  a  dyna.sty  which  owed  its  existence  largely  to  the  sacrifices 
of  England.  But  no  sooner  was  the  I'rench  Government  exj>OBed  to 
the  temptation  of  a  general  war,  than  it  proposed  to  Bosna  a  sdieme 
for  re-anangement  of  the  map  of  Europe  at  the  expense  of  England. 
In  the  year  18^,  Folignao,  with  the  approval  of  the  French  Govem- 
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meat,  drew  up  Iiii  funoui  toheme  of  temtoiul  partitioa.   This  pkn 

has  not  lost  its  importance  evoii  now,  as  it  indioatee  the  kind  of 
ambitions  that  would  be  let  looae  hj  the  prospect  of  the  **  Culbute 
g^nernle  "  in  the  East. 

Polignac,  on  behalf  of  France,  offered  to  Russia  Moldavia  and 
T\''allachia  in  Europe,  and  as  much  of  Armenia  and  Anatolia  as  she 
cared  tu  take,  in  order  to  enable  her  to  establish  herself  in  the 
ICeditenaneaii  <m  the  fliuk  of  England's  road  to  India.  Fcanoe  was 
to  liaTO  Belgium,  Fjrnasia  was  to  liATe  Holland,  the  "King  of  the 
Netherlands  being  transported  to  Constantinople,  to  found  a  CShns* 
tian  kingdom  out  of  the  wreck  of  European  Turkey,  minos  Bosnia 
and  Servia,  which  were  to  go  to  Austria  in  order  to  form  a  counter- 
balance to  the  naval  power  of  England.  Sjxia,  Aiabiay  and  the 
Barbory  States  were  to  go  to  Mehemet  Ali, 

This  scheme  was  actually  sent  to  St.  Petersbiu-g  as  embodying  the 
then  policy  of  France  in  case  the  crash  came  in  the  East  Do  you 
think  the  Erenoh  Bepablio  is  likely  to  he  moro  sonq[>Qloiis,  in  such  an 
event  as  the  upset  provoked  hy  Greece,  than  the  ministers  of  the 
Bourbons  ?  Aga^n,  I  shall  be  told  that  that  happened  a  long  time 
ego.  But  the  ideas  of  France  are  singularly  constant.  When 
Napoleon  foil  at  R(Mlan  his  one  idea  was  to  nmke  peace  "with  Germany 
on  the  biusis  of  a  comnion  attack  against  England.  The  Napoleonic 
idea,  when  he  hojted  to  succeed  in  tlie  war  against  Pruissia,  was  to 
otfer  peace  to  defeated  Germans  on  the  basis  of  seizure  of  the  left 
hank  of  flie  Bfaane^  and  tiie  jomt  conquest  of  Belgium  for  the  benefit 
of  Fnnoe. 

Hove  yon  already  forgotten  Ifavldial  Lebnm's  mission,  which 

would  have  succeeded  had  not  Bismarck  forced  on  the  war  that  gave 
Prussia  the  leadership  of  Germany?  By  the  treaty  wliich  he  had 
arranged  with  Austria  and  Italy,  France  was  to  have  the  left  bonk  of 
the  lihine  and  Belgium  in  retiun  for  allowing  Italy  to  take  Rome  and 
Austria  Silesia.  That  was  in  the  year  1870  when,  to  the  English 
Foreign  Office,  a  condition  of  halcyon  peace  seemed  to  prevail  in 
Europe.  Bo  yon  think  it  is  different  to-dajf  Is  England  more  loved 
now  than  she  was  then?  Is  the  booty  of  Jdm  Bull  less  worth  plunder* 
ing  than  in  1870?  If  there  be  any  Englishmen  who  dr^un  that 
they  live  in  an  idyllio  world  they  may  prepare  for  a  rude  awakening. 
The  widespread  conviction,  as  I  have  said,  is  that  the  English  are  not 
good  Europeans.  If  Euf^land  were  to  plav  fast  and  loose  witli  the 
re-diseovered  Europe,  and,  by  refusing  to  ((mtco  botli  (rreek  and 
Turk,  to  ay  havoc,  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war — well,  I  tliink  it  by 
no  means  unlikely  that  Europe's  daim  for  ''moral  and  inteUeotoal 
damage*'  would  be  a  thousand  times  as  large  as  the  modest  million 
demanded  by  Ftondent  Kruger. 

OtOA  NoviKOFF.  ' 
Umrt:*  12, 1S97.  '  '  ;  (0.  K.) 


A  GERMAN  POET  OF  REVOLT. 

Thb  ByantlniiBn  of  Gesmaay  IhtoIvm  not  only  the  temporary  dis- 
credit of  Heine,  whose  Jevish  origin  and  Parisian  sympathies  are 
forbiddon  to  all  dutiful  patriots,  but  it  demands  furtlier  the  neglect 

of  the  litprary  qimlities  of  modem  revohitioiiarv  versp.    For  Kaiser 
"Willu'lni  II.,  like  the  first  of  the  Cii'sars,  is  keenly  sensitive  to  uttaeks 
from  the  pen.    The  literature  of  the  Ivoman  Keiuiblieau.s  was  almost 
a  chief  weapon  oi  opposition  to  the  Empire  then  in  process  of  cou- 
atruotion,  and  Jnlins  GbBsar,  ^th  his  aooustomed  insight,  tried  his 
beet  to  inn  oner  the  bitterest  oi  his  satirists.  He  eren  oondesoended 
to  treat  with  Oatallns,  whose  brutal  twenfy-ninth  poem  mis  said  to 
haTe  indelibly  stained  his  name,  and  his  monograph  on  the  Gallic  war 
is  supposed  to  have  been  written  as  an  answer  in  kind  to  the  sharp 
and  irresponsible  criticisms  to  which  his  campaigning  had  been  ex- 
posed.   With  a  slight  change  of  persj>eetive,  tlie  circumstances  seem 
repeated  ,to-daj.    But  the  Gormau  Ciosar,  in  the  security  of  un  Im- 
perialism twenty-six  years  old,  attempts  by  repression  what  Julius 
efieoted  by  conoQiation.  Yet  a  plea  might  be  entraed  on  behalf  of 
one  modem  writer,  Amo  Hok»  author  of  the  Sook  of  the  Time^  not 
alone  for  the  merit  of  a  part  iH  his  poetry,  but  also  for  the  interest 
and  the  menace  of  his  appearanoe,  as  the  flotsam  of  A\Teekage  herald- 
ing an  approaching  storm.    As  he  implies  in  tlio  dedicatory  epistle 
to  tlie  volume  before  us,  addressed  to  Emil  Ilichtcr,  the  Social  Demo- 
crat, it  is  not  easy  to  lie  a  poet  to-day.    Outspokenness,  even  divorced 
from  action,  takes  rauk  as  treason  in  the  political  sphere.    For  IIolx 
is  anti-Imperialist,  and  therefore  is  but  little  known  to  the  cultured 
oiroles  oi  Berlin.  There  axe  no  donbt  other  reasons  to  justify  his 
ezfllusion.  He  requires  the  services  of  a  Bovdkr  of  mannon  as  veil 
as  of  a  Bowdler  of  opinion.    His  muse  has  not  walked  blindfolded 
through  the  streets  of  Berlin,  and  there  is  a  meanness  about  the 
common  sights  of  that  capital  of  wliioh  Arno  Holz  is  well  aware. 
But  at  the  worst,  when  the  matter  of  liis  fugitive  verses  is  quite 
disgusting,  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  disgust  is  equally  shared  by 
himself.    A  moral  purpose  runs  through  it  all,  the  soul's  impatience 
of  tiie  waaknees  of  the  flesh,  which  makes  his  oonfidenoe  the  tenderer 
and  the  nioxe  touching. 

It  is  reassuring,  in  dealing  with  an  unknown  writer  like  Amo 
Holz,  to  have  the  precedent  of  Catullus  to  refer  to.  For  the  parallel 
which  has  been  suggested  between  the  attitude  of  their  rulers  may  be 
transferred  to  the  quality  of  their  verse.    Tlie  charm  of  Catullus, 

(1)  M«hd*r  2tit,  litdtr  mum  Modenun,  2to,  Attflage.  Beriin :  F.  FontaiM  &  Co.,  18M» 

pp.  xxxii,  oil. 
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wboee  occasional  poems  an  still  fresh  from  the  pumice-stone  as  wbsn 
lie  sent  them  to  Conielius  more  than  nineteen  hundred  years  ago,  lies 
chiefly  in  the  frankness  and  sincerity  of  his  lyric  confessions ;  in  the 
delicacy  of  liis  art,  which  arrests  and  crvstallizaH  for  ever  the  pas- 
sengeis  and  trivialities  of  tlie  hour ;  iu  the  depth  and  fervour  of  his 
lore  and  hate ;  m  tiie  virilily  of  his  language  and  the  ease  of  his 
nmnben.  Lme  after  line  oomes  hade,  stamped  with  the  abiding 
quality.  The  lingering  tendenieeB  iriuoh  plqred  vpoa  the  dead 
spanow  or  the  time-woinihoat ;  the  passion  of  longing  at  hishrother^s 
gmve;  tiie  wonderful  "  monodrama'*  of  Attis;  these  arc  not  more 
real,  more  true,  than  the  jest  and  sneer  and  laugh  at  tlie  liundred 
and  one  odd  hits  of  common  life,  Catullus  was  essentially  a  man 
among  men.  The  wings  that  bore  him  triumphantly  to  the  Em- 
pyrean were  smirched  at  times  and  soiled  iu  the  mud.  Nature's 
soUimilies  and  woman's  fraiUiea  wore  alike  IsmiUar  to  his  muse. 
The  gieat  love  for  Lesfaia,  whidi  wu  his  life,  had  also  its  worldly 
part,  and  -was  affected  hy  the  tide  of  poHtioB.  His  is  the  voliee  ol  a 
irrffsffiilf,  a  centre-city,  where  kings  and  titles  hold  no  awe,  and  milk- 
maids' blushes  no  illusion. 

Tlie  charm  and  environment  of  Amo  Hoh:  are  in  the  same  sort. 
We  have  sometimes,  as  was  hinted  just  now,  to  take  similar  exception 
to  his  (hoice  of  subject,  but  we  recognise  a  similar  deftness  of  touch 
in  instinot  and  in  style.  To  the  German,  as  to  the  Itomon  lyrist, 
the  littlenesses  of  greatness  and  the  preteasioas  of  littJeness  are  equally 
lang^Ue.  8lm|iikityv  sensuonsness,  and  passion,  Miltoa's  ingie* 
dients  of  poetry,  mark  the  woik  of  hoih.  Holz,  like  Gatnllns,  loves 
the  sunshine  of  spring,  wliioh  moves  msn  to  Ijrie  verse  in  eveay  age, 
whether  he  watclies  it  glancing  in  golden  beams  among  the  woods  so 
dear  to  a  Teuton,  or  sees  it  struggling  above  sleeping  houses  after  an 
all-night  lK)ut.  He  is  the  poet  of  Berlin  of  to-day,  arresting  tlie  talk 
of  the  beer-tablo,  the  chorus  of  the  street,  the  light  breeze  that  mur- 
mnrs  among  the  limes.  He  ostohea  the  hniken  mnsio  of  the  people, 
fragments  from  the  organ-roll  of  the  nnivene,  each  with  its  own 
eentre  of  interest  ItmnstbeadmittBdthathe&lIsehortolOatiillQs 
in  various  ways.  We  find  no  tnoe  of  the  consuming  love  lor  one 
great  lady  on  which  the  Boman  fed.  Holz,  too,  is  more  obeoore, 
more  removed  from  tlie  pivot  of  things,  so  that  ho  gives  us  more 
bitterness  than  Catullus,  and  what  was  personal  liatred  in  the  latter 
often  passes  with  the  former  into  class  jealousy,  losing  much  of  its 
effect  with  the  transition.  We  have  to  allow,  too,  if  we  are  to  ex- 
plain the  oompaiative  ignoranoe  of  Hols  in  his  own  ooontiy,  for  a 
oertsin  difCerenoe  in  oiieumstsnosB.  Not  only,  as  was  pointed  out,  is 
the  attitude  ol  the  Emperor  fatal  to  anti-Ctesariam,  so  fliat  an  amy 
tradesman  who  wraps  up  his  goods  in  a  Soc  ial  Democratic  newspaper 
is  liable  ta  a  term  of  imprisonment,  but  the  oonditions  of  Qennan 
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life  tend  to  produoe,  w>  to  speak,  a  floatmg  voademy  of  letton,  wUoh 
exanaaee,  wi%>ut  local  hafaitatum  or  naiiie,  aatoodying  influenoe  on 
opinioiL  The  leveUing  tendency  of  the  sohools  and  univefaities,  as 
well  as  the  tjytUBBm  of  compulsory  conscriptioily  the  greater  poverty  of 

the  countrj'  as  a  "whole,  j)rpventin^  the  luxuries  of  cultured  wealth, 
the  simple  curiosity  which  is  a  middle-class  characteristic,  the  conser- 
vative standard  of  the  theatres,  and  not  least  tlie  influence  of  Lessing 
in  his  critical  writings,  all  these  cauBes  combine  to  conventionalise 
Qwman  literature,  and  to  diBConrage  esperimeiita  or  eooentiioitiea  of 
taata.  The  coUeotiTe  valae  of  these  intangible  elements  isTery  gvsat, 
greater  peaiiaps  in  degree  of  demooratie  intensity  than  that  <^  the 
established  IVenoh  Academy.  It  puts  the  art  of  criticism  in  Germany 
far  above  our  own,  and — though  it  cannot  provide  for  the  national 
exhilaration  out  of  which  a  creative  spirit  is  bom  of  factors  defying 
artificial  reproduction — yet  it  preserves  a  liigh  level  of  public  appre- 
ciation from  the  possibility  of  uniform  lapse.  But  it  is  a  peculiarly 
unlikely  soil  in  which  to  plant  a  Catullus.  Greorge  Eliot's  irony 
playing  upon  her  types  of  provinoial  sooiefy  is  not  more  striking  in 
its  oontiast  than  are  the  tmth  and  irit  of  Amo  Hols  in  the  military 
capital  of  Imperial  Germany.  We  feel  that  the  times  are  out  of  joint 
for  him ;  that  truth  and  wit  should  not  walk  so  openly  through  the 
straight  avenues  of  brick  and  stone,  scoured  by  the  ablest  mimicipal 
governniciit  in  Kuropo.  As  wo  watch  for  the  poet's  restless  figure, 
and  listen  tor  his  bitter  laugh,  and  mark  his  gropings  after  the  beauty 
at  the  heart  of  things  among  the  hiurying,  colourless  crowds  of 
Berlin,  this  haunting  sense  ol  inappropriaieness  merges  Into  'Oiitieal 
sympathy.  **I  honour  suoh  an  aot,  and  pity  mankind,"  mote 
Qoe^,  on  hearing  of  the  soioide  of  Gou^ ;  hut  the  'worst  <tf  it  is, 
mankind  is  always  in  tlie  majoxity.  Amo  HoLs  commits  a  kind  of 
social  and  pi^tioal  suicide  in  his  imcompromising  attitude  towards  the 
world  he  Utss  in,  and  the  majority,  after  all,  have  the  laugh  <ni 
their  side. 

Moreover,  the  art  of  Holz  suffers  from  this  failure.  His  distance 
from  authority ,  uud  the  iron  precision  against  which  his  nmubers 
beat,  prejudice  at  tames  the  oontinenoe  <tf  his  lyrie  strain,  and  turn  the 
diieotness  of  his  vision.  White  gIovee»  the  badge  of  Qeiman  official* 
dom^  act  like  a  red  rag  iqicm  him;  they  are  the  symbol  of  a  system 
which  he  detests,  and  in  their  generalisation  his  lyre  is  heard  to 
declaim.  Such  invective  is  always  unmelodious ;  nor  again,  with  the 
most  sympathetic  xniderstanding,  can  the  reader  follow  ^\j'no  llolz  to 
his  fiuihefit  Higlits  of  blasphemy.  We  have  measured  the  pent-up 
indignation  of  the  Social  Democrats  at  the  short-sighted  policy  wliich 
imposes  the  forms  and  ritual  of  a  creed  upon  them.  We  have 
measured  the  foroe  of  that  terrible  eonfliot  between  Vemunft  and 
Glaube,  Reason  and  Belief  vhioh  trandates  reason  into  religion  and 
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Tielief  into  superstition,  and  we  know  that  the  emotions  thus  aroused 
lie  nearest  to  the  liearts  of  men.  that  for  God  or  Baal,  Christ  or  Anti- 
eliribt,  Pope  or  uo-roper\-,  tlio  saddest  aud  sternest  of  wars  are 
waged.  But  even  so,  makiiig  everj.  flonoenunL  to  tiie  dnmritj  of  his 
OMue,  aad  ooiudeiilloQdy.stnuiiing  the  impftitiality  of  tiie  oritio,  tiui 
^presBioii  of  Arno  Hol^  unbelief  seems  to  peas  the  limits  of  Ic^ti- 
mate  WBifsre.  The  following  lines  attempt  to  represent  a  few  stanzas 
from  a  poem  called  The  Philosophy  of  JRcligiony^  preiaced  with  the 
ontm;:^eous  motto,  *'*Aud  I  will  make  a  oovenant  \nth  thee,' 
Jehovah." 

**  Oh,  Lord,  to  Thee  in  heaven 
My  cry  of  need  I  ntter. 

Give  me  my  daily  leaven. 
And  don't  forirct  the  butter  I 
A  bit  of  hver-wui-at 
Thy  next  oonadention ; 

And  then,  my  dovil's  thirst, 
The  crown  of  Thy  creation  I 

"  If  only  my  old  hat 
Were  not  so  bent  and  queer ; 
ThoQ  knowest  noufl^  ^  . 

'T  innk-'s  all  the  difference  hen  ! 
My  coat  ia  only  ao-so, 
I  would  it  held  securer, 

A  winter  paletot 

Would  still  not  leave  Xhep  po9rer  I , 

Thou  seo^t.  my  want  inciroHOOO, 
My  soul  is  cryinjj  out ;  '   ■     '  ' 

My  st^'le  is  going  to  pieces 
Bocause  I'm  80  devontl ' 
.  But  comp, — a  man  a^ain«  I 
lleroicii  1  will  stille  ; 
Do  Thou  Imt  now  and  then 

Throw  in.  ftn  oxtn  triflo !  •  •  • 

•  ■     »  » 

**  When  others  rail  and  rant 
I'll  hohl  my  tonpiip  discreetiyt 
And  muko  u  covenant  "  ' 

To miwwintiiiie  me  meetly.  '       *  ' 

My  Toiii'll  read  theology 
"With  industry  enormous, 
And  I  will  a  churchwarden  be,  , 
To  finally  nform  us ! " 

It  ifl  offensive  without  excuse,  and  its  sin  is  beyond  the  exorcism 
of  tracts ;  but  the  reader  would  be  ill-advised  if  he  dipped  no  foifher 
into  Amo  Hols'  volnme.  It  hss  bappened  before  in  tiie  histxwy  of 
lettsfs  that  a  Uasphemons  tongue  and  an  intemperate  life  hm 
helonged  to  the  poets  whom  men  delight  to  bmour.  Qktullua^  cleansed 
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though  he  he  in  the  immaculacy  wliich  hedges  iu  the  classics,  was  a 
prototype  in  this  rt^spoct  too ;  and  among  our  later  wTitors,  did  not 
that  "miracle  called  Bums,"  in  Lord  iiosebeiy's  centenary  plirase, 
somelamM  pennit  hmiBelf  a  litenliiMi  of  qweoh  whioih  makfis  his 
gloaaarists  Uiidi  to  their  driest  bone?  Or  Shelley, 'whom  Oxiaerd  sent 
down  as  an  atheist — ^maj  not  Gtimany  one  day  ndee  to  Ano  Hols 
his  marUe  tribute  of  a  dome  ?  For  a  sioe  taot  in  treason  and  blas- 
pheraj  is  not  his  sole  recommendation  to  fame.  There  is  more  than 
this,  more  even  than  it«  testimony  to  tlio  disease  in  German  life,  to  the 
multitudinous  unrest  beneath  the  surface  of  official  drill. 

The  volume  before  us  consists  of  the  prefatory  letter  of  xv.  |)ages, 
iirhich  has  already  been  lefeired  to ;  and  of  more  than  five  hundred 
pages  besides,  over  a  hvndred  of  which  are  devoted  to  short  pieces 
under  the  collective  title  of  Berliner  SehnUsel,  or  tit-bits  of  Berlin 
life.  These  last  are  of  veiy  different  aim  and  value,  varying  from 
soch  a  couplet  afr* 

**  The  biggest  month  and  the  smsUeat  hnxq.. 
The  aelf-esme  head  doth  oft  contain," 

which  might  well  be  a  shirfc-deeTe  memorandum  of  an  acqvutintance, 
to  so  ihoronghly  Teutonic  and  so  thoroughly  lyrical  an  utterance  as 
the  following : — 

"  From  ever  and  for  ewt  the  great  Creator's  bonntj. 
From  ever  and  for  over  the  leaf-fall  and  the  bloawm« 
From  ever  roll  tlu'  fountains  of  the  lyre's  outpouring, 
I'or  evcrj-  lioart  repeats  the  world-song  of  tho  agos,"— 

the  original  being  rhymed  and  i^-itb  a  pathetio  cadence  of  its  own. 

Tliere  is  another  series  of  tliirty-threo  poems,  collectively  called 
ratjcs  from  )nij  Dif(n/,  prefaced  by  two  stanzas  from  Heine.  This 
little  group  has,  perhaps,  more  of  the  lovely  wail  which  Matthew 
Arnold  discovered  in  Shelley  than  any  other  consecutive  pages  of 
Amo  Hok.  The  following,  for  instance,  the  fifth  in  the  series, 
boROwing  the  aid  of  association  with  Tennyscm,  commends  itself  even 
in  a  trandation : — 

**  Tears,  idle  tears. 

For  the  golden  years 
When  luy  heart  was  swoln  with  song ! 

Now  the  lips  are  dumb. 

And  the  heart  is  numb, 
For  the  time  is  so  long,  so  long. 

O,  broken  lute, 

Were  I  not  so  mnte, 
Were  my  tears  but  nmning  ine! 

But  tho  song  is  mock'd, 

And  tho  heart  is  lock'd, 
And  no  one  briagetti  tibe  kaj. 
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Swoct  spirit  of  noag» 
Too  loug,  too  long, 
Ib  my  am  IkMirt  airalik  vitih  taan» 
And  like  a  star. 

It  beacon  H  afar. 
The  gleam  of  the  goldon  years."  * 

Tlio  second  poem  in  the  gn^up  ("Seaward  was  sinking  evening's 
latest  rose  ")  is  equally  heautifnl,  while  the  stanzas  to  Eiehendorff 
(p.  I'j^)  are  in  the  same  strain  of  thought,  but  a  little  longer,  and  a 
UtHe  move  liopeifaL 

It  is  true  that  tliere  ia  nothing  dislinotiTel j  new  in  Hie  aeleotioD. 
giTen ;  hat,  m  Hols  himself  has  said,  **  Eveiy  heart  repeats  ih0tror]d-- 
song  of  the  ages/'  and  few  will  be  inclined  to  dispute  with  him  that 
the  musical  repetition  of  the  lyrical  note  is  a  testimony  to  the  inherit- 
ance of  poesy.  Nevertheless,  it  is  necessary  and  interesting  to  con- 
sider what  liolz  means  by  tlie  title  of  his  volume.  Book  of  the  Timey 
iSoiujs  of  a  Modern^  in  which  he  dehnitively  makes  a  claim  to  break 
with  tradition. 

He  tells  ns  in  one  place  Uiat  his  catedhumen  is  his  heart,  and  his- 
Bible  Eanst.  To  tins  revolt  he  is  driTen  hj  liie  pesnmism  and  evils- 
of  his  own  day 

**  The  roses  fade,  and  tlie  wine  turns  sour. 
And  no  one  laughs  to  soo  the  sun, 
And  Youth  in  spoiled  by  Schopenhaiier, 
And  Agdt  slss !  i*  s  nm  lliat's  ran*** 

For  the  contrast  of  wealth  witii  poverty,  the  indifierence  of  the  former 
to  the  sniSarings  of  the  latter;  the  disaooiation of  creed  from  oondnot; 
the  ooloarless  god  fA  Darwin,  the  hitter  humanity  of  Heine;  tiie 
upheaval  of  social  order ;  the  micertainty  of  thought ;  the  eternal 
paiadox  of  voluntary  knowledge ;  all  the  discoveries  of  the  present 
generation  combine  to  produce  Amo  IIolz.  The  hydra-headed 
problem  is  tlunv,  but  the  good  blade,  Excnlibur,  is  wanting,  lie 
turns  to  till'  ( Jovt-niment,  but  it  overriilos  oppoHition  by  niilittiry 
force,  lie  lifts  up  his  eyes  to  the  church,  but  it  halts  between  the  old 
and  the  new,  and  a  lai^  section  of  it  &  devoted,  not  to  veligioas 
teaching,  hut  to  a  political  propagandism,  in  which  it  desoends  to  his 
own  plane  of  perfdexednees.  Freedom  MVMM  eonventaon  is  Aino 
Holz'  cry.  It  has  been  the  cry  of  countless  musical  souls,  "  beating 
their  luminoiis  wings  against  the  void,"  against  the  bars  of  unLntelli- 
gent  custom,  which,  in  thf^  brilliant  search-light  of  poetic  tnitli,  are 
nearly  overvwhero  ruvealod.  And  the  campaign  is  destructive  iu  its 
working,  for  the  iconoclasts  of  all  ages  are  content  to  sec  the  founda- 
tions of  the  freedom  in  the  cessation  of  the  conventions.  France  may 
he  the  torpm  vUe  of  Europeian  e^q^teriment,  but  the  huilders-up  of  ttie 
house  of  Uberly  still,  set  it  in  the  ruins  of  a  Bartile. 

(1)  P.  SM. 
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In  some  countries,  indeed,  such  t  ries  would  be  in  a  minor  key.  Tn 
Enicrland,  for  instance,  the  divine  discontent  must  Ix'  a  (jualitj  of 
miud,  a  mood  of  poetic  invocation  only,  a  kind  of  mechanical  friction 
by  which  the  Bpark  of  genius  is  heaten  out,  and  not  a  oomAant  jiblnng 
at  the  concrete  experidiDoe  of  life.  *  For  England  has  readied  the 
philoBophio  itmpet,  b^ond  illiiaoii  and  hejond  anxprise.  English 
poetry,  on  its  highest  level,  has  inherited  the  order  of  "Wordsworth. 
Few  things  are  more  remarkable  in  the  outburst  of  poetry  at  the 
l)eriod  of  the  I'Vcncli  Bovoluticni  tlian  tlic  storility  of  the  ideas  for 
which  Byron  died  and  the  fruitfulness  of  the  ideal  for  which  Words- 
worth lived.    Tennyson,  for  all  his  aristocratic  sympatliies,  tliough 
bis  Idylls  were  of  the  king,  and  his  honey  was  gathered  from  roses, 
jniiinied  in  his  teadiing  the  lines  which  Wordsworth  laid  down.  His 
demoocBcy  was  WoirdBW(»th's,  haaed  on  men's  naioial  eqoality  of 
capacities,  with  no  intervening  rerolniion  to  equalise  their  oppor> 
tunities  in  life.    Our  own  modern  poets  of  revolt  are  rebelling  against 
Time  himself.    With  the  stream  of  tendency,  they  all  become  respect- 
able at  last,  for  the  convention  of  conduct  is  stronger  than  tlic  conven- 
tion of  kings.  But  ( lermauj'  is  still  in  her  Byronic  .stage.    The  literary 
ladies  of  Berlin,  for  whom,  in  despite  of  Bismarck,  England  is  the 
fortunate  idand  of  freedom  and  culture,  extol  the  LeidenKhaft^  the 
passion,  of  Byron,  and  turn  to  Beairioe  Hanaden  for  its  modem 
analogue.   .And  puxre  seriously,'  Hie  elements  of  disorder  in  German 
life,  the  vanguard,  as  they  hope,  of-  GiBnnan  liberty,  turn  to  Bamin's 
native  and  Marx'  adoptive  country  aS  the  home  botli  of  "  literature 
and  dogma."    Of  this  access  of  Byronism  at  the  centre  of  things  it 
is  diljicult  to  foresee  the  end.    The  free  lance  of  Catullus  broke  itsi'lf 
ugaiust  Cicsnr  in  vain,  but  no  modern  Kaiser  (  an  expect  to  be  a  desjiot 
in  life  and  a  god  in  death.    lu  German  politics,  Social  Democracy  is 
a  two-handed  engine  at  tiie  door ;  it  reigns  at  the  polls,  and  it  is 
capturing  the  pulpit,  unless  the  recent  development  under  Pastor 
Xauniann  of  the  Socialist  ode  of  CShiistian  Socialism  is  to  he  taken 
less  seriously  than  the  Emperor  fears.  Discontent  in  Germany,  with 
its  freedom  rrniis  con\entiou  cry,  has  an  intensity  and  a  relation  to 
life  which  were  worn  out  in  England  nearly  a  century  ago. 

It  is  with  issues  grave  as  these  that  the  interest  lies  of  this  Jiook 
of  the  Tiiite.  The  trammels  of  convention  are  the  objects  of  Hobs' 
constant  hate,  and  the  course  ol  his  poetic  discipline  is  limited  to 
the.teaehfir8  who  were  free  from  them.  The  soul  of  Hone  threw  them 
off  J—.  •  ' 

*•  For  away  iu  laughing  Bsris,  ' 
Muffled  in  her  innttrcsis-fjTave,  ^ 
1  '       '    Bang  her  voit^     of  a  tiwau-sung  i 

■  . '  In  the  long'dvvwn  yeaxs  (if  dying, 

F(>r  the  world -joy  was  hST  plsyfhiag,- 
Aud  her  luver  waa  tlis  MS.*' 
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and  are  equally  neglaoted  to-day.  Zola,  Ibsen,  and  Leo  Tobtol 
Iiavo  inherited  their  mantle! ;  and,  fdithfally  •  enough,  the .  vital 
elements  in  German  literature  just  now  are  the  Ibsenites  and 
Zolaists,  the  Sudennanns  fliid  llaujitmanns  of  a  later  spring.  Tho 
rest  is  bourgeois,  conventional,  out  of  time — 

For  our  world  is  no  more  classic. 
Neither  is  our  world  romantic, 
*  Bat  our  world  if  <yil7 1 


and  the  new  worid  demands  Ha  new  ediool;  Jn  one  place,  indeed, 
tke  New  World  ia  veiy  literally  mterpieted  as  Amerioa,  no  donbt  for 
the  esam]^  ol  hior  demoemtie  institatums : —  ' 

Oft  laugh  I  inwardly  to  know 

How  groat  the  ulcer- aj)ot  bhall  grow. 
And  death  the  only  healer  be 

Ot  wounds,  and  thrusts,  and  scurs,— • 
0,  how  mobh  kagor,  afB  the  dark 
Dwonr  free  Europe's  latest  ipark,--- 
The  standard  of  the  future  see,  *  *       .  '  ' 
The  stripes  and  thirteen  stars ! " 

For  IIolz  is  a  true  liepublirain  in  this,  that  he  catches  tlie  note  of 
democracy  in  the  revealed  annals  of  the  poor.  The  poetry  of  their 
life  is  set  to  the  music  <^  equality,  so  far  as  the  poetry  of  lile  is  the 
capacity  f(xr  noUe  being. 

Taking  np  hia  message  at  thb  point,  we  find  little  hut  what  is 
admirable  in  Amo  IIolz.  Sometimea  he  forgets  the  tears  for  the 
pity  of  it,  the  indignation  for  the  wrong  of  it,  and  gives  us  quite 
simply  and  quite  convincingly  its  music  alone.  One  sea-piece  of  great 
beauty  tells  the  old  storj^  of  a  Ijruvo  fislierman  who  left  wife  and 
child  to  rescue  a  comrade  whose  boat  had  failed  to  reach  the  shore 
when  a  storm  had  overtaken  the  little  fleet.  The  simple  fisher-folk 
in  **  the  village  over  fhe  dimes"  speak  a lotoad  dialedt  of  theb  own, 
which  no  Sonthrgn  cap  presnme.  to  reproduoe.  Bui  the  man 
perished  in  his  attempt,  and  the  following  is  the  last-  stansa  of  the 
poem,  in  which  morning  rises  on  his  wile,  who  has  watched  hy  the 
beaoon-fiie  all  night: — . 

So  the  night  went  out,  and  the  sf  :i  -^itow  still, 

And  the  flames  were  c^uenchod  in  the  sun,  :  * 

And  the  pow  soul  Hdtsnd  *  His  will,  Hia  wiU,' 

And  fell  like  a  woman  undone. 
They  carried  her  homo  to  a  fov<T-l>ed, 
Where  now  »he  he»,  given  up  for  dead*. 

And  the  wtf^res  go  plattering  on ;  ' 
While,  mid  in  his  play,  on  the  beacli  outsidSb 

Her  vrco  bit  boy,  her  •  Honnie  Johann,' 
Trills,  OS  in  a  dream,  to  the  moaning  tide, 

« Aae  boit  is  stiU  cot  yon !  * " 
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Thorp  nre  seven  more  of  these  Sovgs  of  the  Poor,  nnd  each  of 
ihem  renders  an  elementary  passion  such  as  Wordsworth  delighted  to 
depict.  But  sonie  of  them,  too,  have  an  undemote  of  complaining, 
a  queruIoiiB  vuicti  raised  against  the  things  that  are.  The  third,  for 
iiMifamflft,  vs  tax  aati-oQiiaaiptioii  poem,  " itoiie-old  mother"  ate 
loDittmgand  nodding  at  ber  oottage  door,  when  euddeoly  tibe  dnmu 
and  trumpets  sound— the  Emperor's  young  soldiers  are  away  to  the 
field  again.  As  tiiey  sweep  round  the  hill  and  the  van  disappears 
into  the  wood,  a  rusty  chord  of  memory  is  touched,  and  the 
slumbering  sorrow  of  the  lonely  mother  repeats  to  the  music  of  the 
march,  "  Such  an  one  once  was  lie  !  "  Tlie  fifth  is  the  misery  of 
the  street-vendor  who  cannot  sell  her  wares.  The  sixth  is  the  story, 
tendy  told,  of  a  minor  poet,  whose  first  suoeess  has  arrived  too 
Jate:— 

**  He  was  a  ixnA,  Vb»  wotld  unpifying  asid ; 
A  dreamer,  spake  the  neighbourhood  more  mOdfy; 
Only  his  bosom-friend  named  him  a  Poet. 

But  now  beside  his  bed  of  sickness  sat 
A  nudden  of  tbe  Sisterhood  of  Ifmjt  - 
Qsxdng  iiitont  u]xm  a  flimsy  shof>t 
IHiich  yesterday  the  nimble  telegraphist 
Hsd  serabUed  ofer  with  his  ehanwten. 
All  !  hardly  could  til*  message  fas  dsoiplMced : 
•  Your  first  }>ioco  a  sensational  suew^ss  ! 
Fame  at  a  stroke, — herewith  congratulations.' 
But  he  to  wliom  fliis  litOe  fait  of  paper 
The  sorely  longed-for  tidings  shoidd  have  bnaghtk 
The  '  Bravo  '  and  the  life  not  all  in  vain, 
Slept,  and  beheld  it  not,  for  ho  was  dead. 

The  daik  Daoemfaer  efening  Oavw  its  light 
Cold  through  tho  ovor-frozon  window  paiK's, 
And  played  and  trembled  on  a  woman's  picture, 
Who  on  the  white  brow  of  the  suffering  dead 
TfttAaA  down  in  lovelineHa  and  endless  pity. 
But  under  it  a  withered  wreath  was  winding 
Greenly  about  a  yellowed  map  of  the  world, 
Whereon  a  motto  stood  tiiai  Ids  friend's  hand 
Had  written—*  Lauiel-tne  and  Bsggaiy.'  '* 

The  dramatic  talent  cannot  he  denied,  even  though  watered 
through  a  inmilalian.  The  iviffaered  hay  and  the  yellow  map, 
symholising  the  poet's  lailiize  to  conquer  the'  world ;  the  wintiy  son 
straggling  to  iUviniiiate  lore ;  and  flie  etsmal  iQeiioe  of  death  repel- 
ling tiie  oonoenfiated  eneigy  of  the  telegraph  make  a  theme  wx^hy 
of  Browning. 

The  longest  poem  in  the  volume — and  no  attempt  to  appreciate 
Amo  llolz  must  entirely  omit  it — is  one  td  more  than  forty  pages, 
with  the  Greek  title,  "  Know  Thyself."  Two  lines  from  Famt  serre 
further  to  introduce  it  :— 
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And  here  I  ntand,  poor  fool,  alaa  I 
And  am  as  clever  M I  was." 

It  is  writ{»ii  in  imibyiiied  itroplieiy  0^ 
■nalyaiB: — 

It  ifl  a  November  midnight  in  Ikirlin.  Tlie  blurred  lamp-light  shines  into 
the  ofponte  otft,  wharo  pamtBd  fin  is  ooqueltiiig  with  joang  rsnte  wad  oM. 
A  policeiiinii  is  taking  a  littls  girl,  cold  sad  ludtf-nakad,  to  ihb  statioa  for 

hawking  uintchcs. 

"  I  flit  writing,  snmranded  hy  books — Byron  and  lector  Hugo  among  thcni. 
A  Faust>]ike  Something  'la  whiqiering  mywords  into  my  ear. 

"  Xew  thoTi^fhtn  thicken.  They  play  nt  ball  with  the  planets,  find  tho  iiifinitf 
qiacos  are  their  playground.  They  dethrone  all  kings  and  puwera  that  oppreM 
bumani^,  flie  raffeiring  goddow. 

"  The  worm-eaten  cross  sinks  into  bottomless  notiiingnsBs.  Moon  and  stars, 
fire  and  Idood.  darkness  and  light,  are  in  flpsce*  and  ™anlrin«i  arms  at 

lust  for  the  last  Holy  War. 

'*KTHwisinr!  is  tte  ety  balpw.  But  alxnre,  lanel's  si^enniiosted  Gkid  dts 
ooid.asa  statue,  a  deltided.dotaid.  llsnJdnd  in  bar  life^igony,  a  tngie  henine ; 
God,  insensate  in  his  clouds. 

"  Love  went  to  God  with  Pity,  her  daughter,  and  pleaded,  and  prevailed : 

**  Than  a  wild  and  a  wasting 
Desire  fell  upon  Him, 
Pesm  for  the  days  of  his  virtue  and  youth, 

For  the  time  that  had  been  ; 
"When  the  world  was  a  drpanilund 
That  breathed  on  the  twilight  of  blue-breaking  dawns 
9woot  savours  of  moming,  <        .     •  . 

;  Dewy  and  tremulous, .  . 

.  '  ^     .  JLike  the  uploljduig  of  xoses  in  Hay."  -  .  /  • 

"  He  strode  throujrh  the-toy  angels  with  wings  l>ehind  thoir  oars,  throutrh  tho* 
vf  >'tni('Tif H  of  the  churches  and  the  incense  of  the  alt/u's,  from  star  to  stiir,  from 
world  to  world,  crying  aloud  His  new  evangel,  God  is  God.  And  the  woes  of 
flie  ages  TBuished  at  His  mnd,  *IM  titers  be  light  !  * 

"  0,  how  my  heart  tisat!.  Fiery  strophes,  stronger  than  death,  wrote  thsnu 
selves  down.    But  how  far  was  the  goal,  O  so  far,  still  so  far ! 

*'  Yet  there  is  progress.  Arcs  and  Moloch  and  hluvery  are  gone  ;  railroads  are 
built ;  Faust  has  snooeeded  to  tlvB  Isgends  pt  Qrespe  ;  •  the  giants  of  my  time, 
Humboldt  and  Kepplor  uiid  Xo«1mimdDs>«int.baversTSslsd  tilings  undreamt 
of  in  the  philooophy  of  Aiistotla. 

*'  So  I  sat  and  pondsrsd.  Tbs  Isst  drop  of  November  isin  bad  fsllsn ;  Ibe 
cafe  had  emptied  itself,  and  I  spoke  oloiid: 

"  heir  of  all  ages,  env}'  none,  Tbfi  sea  sings  his  psalm,  and  the  green 
wood  dreams  as  of  old.  The  topple  where  Christ  laid  the  corner-stone  is  still 
unfinished;  IVutii  still  ealls  for  witnesses  to  bleed  in  ber  sense;  ' 

"  '  So  I  pled-;.'  the  Immortals,  the  Martyrs, — All  my  life  long  to  comfort  Vb» 
poor,  to  Btrengthen  the  weak,  to  loosen  tfos  bound,  to.sTengs  tba  affiicted,  to  love 
truth,  and  to  be  a  priest  of  art.'  . 

**  Suddenly  a  vision  esaie»  a  IVotean  Befag.  Iran  time  pest  snd  foturs,  snd 

reminded  me  again  of  the  eternal  riddle,  man's  littleness  peering  into  nstnKe*S 
vsstneea,  the  poet  plugging.!^  riita  of  wisdom  with  verao-lime. 
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"  An  l  the  drenm  ])assoil,  and  the  moniing  broke,  and  tiM  old,  material,  hand* 
to-mouth  world  was  bom  again." 

Thej  have  not  much  yalue,  these  forty-odd  pages  of  irregular 
verse-making,  rising  here  and  ihwo  to  a  sublime  height,  and  sinking 
nptiin  to  the  lowest  familiar  level.  Tliey  are  inconclusive,  too,  as  the 
( ou])]et  prefixed  to  them  confesses  ;  but  their  interest  lies,  partly  in 
the  music  of  their  strength,  mainly  in  their  faithful  rendering  of 
much  contemporary  thought.  We  know  too  much  and  too  little  for 
content,  is  tiie  burden  of.  tiie  latter-day  oreed,  and  in  this,  our 
bewildennent,  lie  tJie  aanotiim  d  good  and  the  eocoiifle  of  evil  in 
their  ooBTentional  acoeptation.  T\ub  is  the.  whole  philosophy  of 
Amo  IIolz.  It  is  more,  as  he  himself  snspeots;  it  is  the  whole 
philosophy  of  tens  of  thousands  in  Germany  to-day,  for  whom, 
therefore,  Churdi  iuid  State  have  no  natimil  claim  on  their  reverence. 
Given  tlu!  earnestiie^j.s  of  tliis  conviction,  there  are  no  lengths  to 
which  it  c4i.nnot  carry  its  devotees.  Unbelief  bom  of  reason,  is 
itself  a  passion,  and  it  inspires  all  the  so-called  religious  poems 
of  Amo  Hols.  It  tunu  his  laughter  to  tears  anil  keeps  his  pity 
green.  For  it  is  a  nustake  to  call  these  poets  of  negation  by  the 
harsh  name  of  materialist.  It  is  rather  because  tliey  feel  so  much 
that  tliey  believe  so  little,  and  it  is  only  the  indifferent  who  are 
irreparably  wTong.  The  llomnn  Catullus  despised  utterly  the  creed 
and  tenets  of  Imperial  Konie,  but  lie  wus  none  the  less  keenly  alive 
to  tlie  subtler  Bym]>athie8  of  sjurit.  Whether  this  be  sense  or  soul 
it  would  often  be  hard  to  sa}-.  Take,  for  instance,  the  following 
lines  of  Amo  Hols,  where  an  inner  and  less  obvious  meaning  seems 
to  he  fused  with  the  simple  leoord  ol  the  child  at  sea,  and  where  it 
would  probably  not  be  against  tlw  poet's  half-uncontoious  purpose  to 
transfer  his  reflections  to  the  larger  aiperienoe  of  earthly  life : — 

*'  0  still,  child,  still !   It  was  a  droam. 
Chmen  of  tiM  wavea,  ilnd  whitB  of  Che  fotin. 

Stretched  in  siinBhinc,  scattered  like  duBt.-^ 
:  It  was  a  dronm  that  roses  blow, 
It  was  a  (Iroam  that  a  German  wood 
BooiBd  its  tree-tope  over  thy  head. 
Ayr,  iiii<l  a  dream  that  brforo  thoe  stood 
Mountains,  and  vales,  and  cities  of  men. 
Weeks  axe  gone  since  thou  sawest  land. 
Behind  thee  liee  what  thou  oall'dst  the  wttM. 
Hero  are  longin;;  and  Irn-inf;  no  morDi 
No  heart  in  thy  bosom  is  beating. 
Hie  wave  but  whitened,  the  sail  hnt  ghsmM,^ 
It  wa.s  a  dream  that  a  cbihl  hath  dreoinod ; 
The  funnel  siiioko.-?.  and  the  sea-mow  flies, 
'  Nothing,  nothing  doth  meet  thine  eyes, 

Only 

'  Heaven  and  water.*' 
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"We  are  acciisiomed  to  speak  of  the  realism  of  -vmters  of  whcmi  Holz 
is  typical ;  but  there  is  surely  a  saving  idealism  hero  whidl  gOW  iior 
to  explain  the  luiunting  c  haracter  of  many  of  his  lyrics. 

For  to  tins  tlie  critic  returns,  and  here  lie  h>jiv('s  Amo  Ilolz.  AVe 
know  nothing  of  the  biography  of  the  poet,  save  what  is  WTitten 
with  ilie  poet's  pen — tihat  lie  is  young,  and  donbly  young,  for  to 
grow  up  vitii  one's  ooimtiy  adds  a  buoyancy  to  youUi ;  that  be  is 
on  the  aide  ci  libeitj,  making  vnx  with  every  sham  and  pietenoe, 
confusing  sometimes,  it  may  be,  in  the  loneliness  of  his  hearty  the 
principles  of  reform  with  the  prejudices  of  the  reformer,  but  never 
willingly  declining  from  the  high  hopes  on  which  lie  feeds.  ♦*  My 
mother  bore  mo  a  hundred  years  too  soon,"  he  writes  in  one  place, 
and,  though  the  sentiment  is  hackneyed,  it  is  quite  appropriate  here. 
But  though  the  name  of  Amo  Holz  be  added  to  the  failiires  and 
thQ /rm^nfo,  of.  this  life,  yet  history  keeps  a  large  meed  d  pity  for 
the  lost  causes  of  her  xeootd.  On  his  lips  the  nsii  otmk  moriar  vt 
the  most  likely  prayer.  For  a  hundred  yeozs  henoe  the  Axno  HoIz't>f 
that  day  will  require  none  of  the  bitterness  on  the  surface  of  things 
which  characterises  the  Amo  ]  lolz  of  to-day.  For  oril  or  good,  the 
issue  will  have  been  joined  between  the  disciples  of  Bismarck  and 
iNfarx.  But  till  then,  if  a  foreign  reader  might  express  the  wish, 
Amo  llolz  would  better  consult  his  own  interest  and  the  cause  of 
poetry  by  giving  Germany  more  Songn  of  the  Poor  and  more  lyrics  of 
spring — less  politics  and  less  polemics.  • 

•  Laiiub  SCaonus. 


0T7B  LEARNED  PHILHELLENES. 


Sckm:,  The  Ei.ysian  Fields.  The  Shaden  of  Homkk,  Pi.ato,  Auis- 
Tori.E,  TmcYDiDKs,  ^^"'•scnYi.rs,  Soimkk  i.es,  Ki  Kini)V>,  Aris- 
I'OPHAXKs,  Pindar  and  ofhvr  (h-wh  ClaHHUH  nrr  seen  di'srniir,vinj 
in  groups  or  engaged  in  ntcdiiation  (ipart.  At  baek  stamls  an  indi»^ 
tmei  Shadow,  moiiottfns,  apjHirentlij  unknown  to  the  reU, 

Pi.vn).  I  consider  it  most  pratih'ing. 

Thutdid^^.  Gmtifyiug?    Yes.    But  surely  very  mysterious. 

Pj.a.  Ever>'thing  is  mysterious,  O  son  of  (Jlorus,  at  least  to  tiie 
vifle.  For  should  you  not  say  that  the  special  exoelleuoe  of  a  sculptor, 
f oar  iutamoe— • 

Thvc.  (Aofl^).  Yflsuiidaiilitodly:  of  ooiinQldK»nld^  {Axide)  K 
nanow  escape,  bj  Zens!  Luckily  I  saw  liii  drift  in  time. '  {Aknd) 
Ay,  ever^-thiug,  as  you  say,  is  mysterious  :  let  us  take  that  aa  agrwd. 

Yet  I  do  not  know  of  anytliing  quite  so  perplexing  as  this. 

Auisroru  vNKs.  Not  even  in  the  Jfi)ifori/  of  the  Prhponuemm  War  f 
Tmc.  {tcit/i  ionfidrjur).  No!  I  cannot  have  puzzled  any  school- 
boy so  desperately  as  these  young  men  have  piuudod  me. 
JEscuYhVs  {Joining  the  group).  These  young  men  ?  ToameanP 
Thuc.  I  mean  tiie  young  English  Badioal  jonmaltata  with  their 
HftHimiiB  eothnsiasm. 

Pla.  The  journalist  is  the  Sophiat  of  the  modem  world.  He  is 
therefore  the  natural  advocate  of  every  cause  which  lends  itself  the 
most  liberally  to  rhetoric  Henoo  his  championship  of  Hellas  in 
tlie  ( 'n^tan  stasis. 

Akist.  Yet  you  find  it  most  gratifving. 

Pi..\T.  Yes :  for  whether  he  believes  in  his  cause  or  not,  it  must 
needa  he  pkaoiig  to  va  liiat  he  thoolderen  prolets  to  have  eaponaed 
it  oat  of  hia  admimtaon  for  the  iriadom  oi  Gieeik  philoat^y,  and — 
although,  aa  you  kmnr,  I  do  not  myaelf  value  it  highly— for  the 
heUBoty  of  Greek  poetrj'.  We  must  distinguish,  must  we  not,  between 
the  purpose  of  the  artificer  and  his  material ;  so  that  if  a  dishoneet 
man,  being  desirous  of  making  an  olfcriiig  to  HcmioB,  were  to — 

Anisi .  The  illustration,  0  Plato,  is  admirably  just.    We  all  per- 
ceive whither  your  argument  is  tending,  do  we  not  ? 

All  (eagerly).  Y'es !  Y'^es !  we  all  perceive  it    We  all  assent  to  it. 

Akist.  We  all  agree  that  the  young  jouraaJiat'a  admiration  for 
Greek  letters,  would  he  very  gratifying  if  it  were  founded  upon 
personal  «^"^^*^"«>  with  them.   But  is  it  ? 
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JS^H.  {surprised).  What  do  you  mean  by  "Greek  letters"? 
GiaamnatAP  Surely  they  loiow  tiie  alphftbet f 

Axune.  Oh  yes,  tiiey  may  know  itii,  pexiupa ;  1]i<nig^  to  lie  auie 
tiiegr  seem  to  lie  quite  ignoiuit  of  flie  modem  Gieek  cbaiaotar.  I 
•peek  of  our  tviitrnge  end  of  tiie  young  journalist's  tiognaintance  -with 
them. 

PixiuK.  And  is  that  considera'ble  ?  For  my  pert  I  will  never  helieTe 
it.    Ihey  certainly  know  nothing  of  me. 

Pi^\.  Nay,  nay,  most  irapetuons  of  poets,  there  you  do  them  in- 
justice.   We  have  some  of  them  already  among  us  who  can  quote— 

Pin.  {bitterly)  Water  is  the  best  of  all  things  T^theyoan 
quote  that  Has  any  one  of  you  ever  heexd  any  one  ol  themi  quote 
anything  else  ?  {A  solemn  pause.)  No.  I  tiunight  not  It  ceitiunly 
is  the  best  of  all  my  things^  so  far  as  they  axe  oonccrnod ;  for  devil  a 
line  more  (as  the  harharians  my)  oould  I  ever  get  out  of  them. 

Ei  RiPinEs.  May  one  ventiire,  however,  tn  oTiserve,  most  eloquent 
of  the  hTists,  that  your  subjects  were  to  some  extent  of  purely  local 
interest,  and  that  their  treatment  was  a  little  out  of  date,  even  in  my 
own  time.  I  am  informed,  too,  that  these  young  men,  some  of  whom, 
I  rejoioe  to  see,  have  taken  up  the  Woman  ques&m  with  much 
eameatneea,  are  particularly  diinWnfiil  of  the  dd^fashioned.  I  should 
guess  that  the  kind  of  Greek  poetry,  and,  indeed,  of  Greek  prose, 
which  they  are  likely  to  prefer  would  ho  rather  ■ 

Artst.  T  wiW  spare  you  the  trouble  of  guessing.  listen  to  whnt 
they  say  about  it  themselves.  It  is  out  of  a  ne^^'spaper  that  Hermes 
brought  down  with  his  last  batch  of  ghosts.  "  Greece  is  a  traditional 
interest  with  our  country.  Wo  are  suckled  and  nurtured  in  Greek 
literature.  Our  thoughts,  our  dearest  intelleotual  delights,  the  most 
profbund  SMaal  emotiims  whieh  are  not  derived  from  the  BiUe; 
belong  to  the  land  of—" 

Et  Rip.  {gratified).  Aha  I  Profound  moral  emotions.  I  tinnk  I 
know  what  is  coming. 

Ahist.  "  To  the  land  of  Homer,  of  iEscliylus,  of  Plato.  Shut  out 
Greece,  and  you  shut  out  the  entire  modem  world." 

HoMEK  {jicUh  a  touch  of  sarcasm).  The  land  of  Homer.  How 
many  of  than  P 

For.  How  many  lands  P 

HoM.  (j/rt^)*  Tes,.<»rhow  meny  Homeors.  It  oomee  to  the  same 
tiling,  doesn't  it  ?  Th^  don't  seem  to  be  able  to  make  up  their 
minds  whether  I  am  one  or  half  a  doeen,  which  is  not  flatfffling 

to  me. 

AuisT.  But  dear  and  venerable  rbapsodist,  if  you  u  i/l  have  seven 
reputed  birth-plncos,  you  can  hardly  wonfler  that  p'Ople  multiply  you. 

HoM.  Why  ?  I  don't  see  it.  Me  is  a  native  of  (^uite  as  many 
difEarsnt  places,  I  am  told* 
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Abist.  He  f  Oh,  you  mean  the  oth«r  yenefahle  rhapeodii^t  Yes, 
but  in  his  case — 

yE.s(  Ti.  Are  we.nqt  digxeningP 
Pi.A.  Indeed  we  are. 

Ho.M.  Ay  indeed,  we  were  speaking  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
journalists,  for  the  land  of  jl'^schylus,  of  Pinto,  and  of — 'well  of 
whomsoever  they  are  good  enough  to  regard  as  the  author  or  authors 
of  the  Iliml  and  Odysney.  And  you  doubt,  0  Aristophanes,  whether 
that.enlhunaflin  axues  fzom  any  ocquamtaiioe  iwith  our  ^tings. 

.  Aristotle^  But  fint,  does  the  .enthufliaon  iiadf  eodat .  Lrt.  ua  at 
leait  begm  \fy  establishing  the  oth.  I  have  bee^  wamed  by  many 
n^HQonien  againat  believing  eveiything  th^t  -appean.ini. the  news- 
papers. 

Thic.  But  they  say  that  it  is  not  only  flio  newspaper  people  who 
are  so  entlnisiastic  for  Greece  in  the  (.'r»Mim  stasis  :  it  is  the  poets  also. 

SopHoi  i.ii.s.  Oh,  the  poets !  That  may  well  be.  They  are  now 
as  they  have  always  been,  foil  of  a  noble  seal  for  Hellas  and  the 
Hellaneq. .  . 

AniBT.  Noble»  pofaaps ;  but  aooording  to  knowledge!.? 

Soph.  Tes,  yes,  I  bslieve  so.  All  the  poets  know  Ghrafek  by 
instinot.  r 

Akist.  By  instinct?  Iloly  Apollo  I  An  instinctive  rendering  of 
n  section  of  Thuqydides!  What,  0  most  elliptical  of  histoiiana,  da 
you  say  to  that  ?  . 

Thlc.  That  I  should  rejoice  with  all  ray  heart  to  greet  the  poet 
can  aoqomplish  the  feat  Let  us  pay  a  visit,  my  friends,  to  these' 
inspirsd  Philhelleinea.  Hsnnea  is  even  now  about  to  depart  lor  the 
upp^  woild  to  bring  down  a  fresh  convoy  of  souls.  Let  hii|i  eonduefc 
us  back  to  earth  for  a  few  hours  by  leave  of  Dis,  and  we  oan  examine 
into  this  matter  for  ourselves. 

Ai,L.  Well  said,  well  said  !  Let  us  go  wth  the  son  of  Olorus  to  the 
Shepherd  of  the  Dead.  {They  Jlit  away  in  search  of  llerrne*.  Scene, 
doses.) 

Scene  II.  An  Agora  in  the  neitjhbouiitood  of  Fleet  Street,  Time  mid- 
nigM.  A  eonfiued  muttUude  tmmbled,  Vokn  heard  exdakmng. 
**Estn  epeshdl,"  "Bloddde  of  Crete  by  flie  shipa  of  the 
Fto.".  Three  Pobts  wHly  exited  nteh  /Mh  firm  the  erevrlf 
joeUmg  etuk  eiher  «  ihey  emerge, 

1st  Pokt.  I  have  not  blushed  for  England  till  to-day ; 

But  thou'lt  repent,  my  coimtry,  ere  .  .  . 
2in>  Poet.  Never  till  now  for  England  did  I  bludi 

Nor  ever  .  .  .  - 
8bd  Poet.  0  England,  0  my  England,  ne*er  tiU  now 

Did  the  hot  blush  <rf  shame  .  .  . 
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They  pome,  wiih  dkgutted  looks  ai  one  atwtker,  and  for  a  moment  each 

teemt  di^^osed  to  claim  the  exchmire  right  of  hhuhing  for  his  countnj  on 
the  tame  spot.  Then  the  2tiif  and  3rrf  PoBTH  reftVtf,  stiil  bltukingf  to 
a  lUilc  ditUahee,  and  the  lit  Fokt  resume*  in  impatikmed  tonet: 

Avaunt,     fiaorilegioiis  crewB, 

Who  due  at  Gxeeoe  to  ahake  a  fist. 
When  I,  a  darliiig  of  the  Miue» 
,  .GcHumandjrou,  rufBaoSytoredBt  . 

[  While  hi  is  xiiKjimj  tlii-s  ivnc  the  Siiadrs  of  the  Greek  Classics 
entery  tuueen,  of  eourae,  by  the  crowds  and  dinpae  themelces  to  listen. 
The  Foet  eoniinves.) 

X  ask  myself  ia  mute  despair 

As  I  survey  yoii  impious  fleet, 
Are  not  the  Six  Great  Powers  aware 

Of  what  oocurred  in  ancient  Crete  P 

Or  do  thev  towards  the  tale  of  Rhea 

Bear  liearts  so  savagely  obtuse 
llavo  they  forgotten  Amalthea 

The  wet-nune  of  Olympian  Zeoa?  .  .  . 

Another  Poet  mierrupiot  aside, 

[^Amalthea  *  »So  spelt  to  the  letter 
Not "  Alma  "—my  life  I  will  stake. 

And  yet  they  lutut  needs  go  and   set"  her 
WUh  that  idiotic  mistake. 

And  O I  may  the  bolts  of  her  nursling 
,  Ooiunmie  that  oompositor's  stick. 
That  enabled  the  eritio  my  verseling 
; . .  "To  bxand  with  his  odious  («tr). 

F<Mrit  hoks  less  like  slip  accidental 

Than  etjmologioal  freak. 
8eemg  '<alma  "  is  Latin  for  '*  gentle,*' 

And  thea"  is  goddess  in  Greek.] 

FiHST  PoKT,  after ^eing  Sbooso  Poet  eoMly^fmi  as  if  displeased 
at  t/ie  interruptionf  residnes 

Host  I  these  reckless  States  exhort    '  . 

To  spare  the  hol J  ide  that  bore  - 
That  oorious  semi-bovine  "  spor^*^ 

BjThseensshdtt^'th^^otaiirP 
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Will  not  their  very  gmu  reodl 

If  trained  upon  those  shores  to  fire, 
Where  Cybele  taught  to  till  the  soil 
And  (^pheus  learned  to  twang  the  Ijrre  f 

A  TuiKD  Poet  mngs, 

Tet  if  an  the  sweet  legends  oonimnted 
With  Ghreeoe  cannot  prosper  her  cuue. 

Sure  hist'ry  might  well  be  expected 
To  give  the  Six  Govenrnmiis  pause. 

For  consider  what  memories  cluster 

Bound  sacred  Bissos's  bcook 
(AU  which  yon  can  readily  muster 

If  only  yon  know  where  to  look). 

Think,  too,  of  the  great  Prytaneum, 

The  Parthenon  also,  and  Pnyx, 
The  Athouan — ^nct  London — Lyceum 

(Two  places  you  never  ahould  mix). 

.  Of  Sahmiis  think  and  Plataea, 
Leonidas  likewise  Teoall, 
And  the  Crisis— you've  not  an  idea 
How  orn^e  yoall  render  it  all. 

For  if  Sparta,  that  resolute  nation, 

'  Stood  Isst  in  13iennfliiyle's  gorge. 
What's  that  hot  a  dear  demonstralaon 
That  Greta  should  belong  to  King  GeageP 

While  the  ultimate  rout  of  the  Persians 

Is  positive  proof  and  complete 
That  King  George  by  his  gallant  eoBBrtums 

Is  folly  entitled  to  Crete. 

The  Tkbbb  Pobtb  now  agproaek,  and  qfler  eifemg  eath  Uhtr  mfh 

some  di%tmte  for  a  far  fniniiies,  enter  nUoeanoenaitmtf  mid Jlnoify  addrm 
ike  Eunpean  Concert  in  uniton  atjoUom 

Then  stay  your  sacrilegious  xagOy 
For  not  alone  the  shadowy  page 

Of  legend  bids  you  spare ; 
But  famous  Greeks  of  eveiy  age, 
The  heio^  statesman,  poet,  sags, 

Adjure  ^u  to  %bear. 
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And,  urging  you  for  very  shame 
To  jMld  to  tint  united  datm 

Of  history  and  of  myth. 
We  beg  to  invoke  the  twofold  fione. 

And  ( ito  tlio  doubly-honoured  name. 
Of  the  late  Sir  William  Smith. 

{7%e  Clauie  Shadm  ejrehmge  perplexed  ffkmeet,) 

Pi.  v.  Thoy  seem  to  bo  well  acquainted  \\ith  tlie  parentage  and 
bringing  up  <^  Zens. 
.^iecH.  And  ivith  the  hiatoiy  ol  the  Pexaaa  inTaaoQ. 
Soph.  And  with  the  publio  buildings  of  Athena. 

Aiusr.  And  with  the  scandal  in  the  family  of  Minos. 

Thuc.  Yes;  but  the  question  is  whether  the  poets  liave  derived 
their  knowledge  from  Greek  originals.  They  don't  say  so,  you 
will  obsen-e. 

Pi-A.  Have  any  of  them  ever  said  so,  in  so  many  words  P 

Akist.  Why,  of  course.    Have  you  forgotten  the  newspaper  I 

read  to  yooP  "  We  an  audded  on  Qieek  Htexatnze.   Onr  thoughts, 

our  donvoet  mterasts, 
Put.  Hnah!  Who  an  these? 

A  hoihj  of  Joi  KXAi.isis,  mmt  of  Hiriii  youthful^  k  seen  affvanciiuj. 
T/irt/  frfkr  up  their  position  in  the  r/ntrr  of  the  A.gora ;  tlieiiy  CU  by  a 
ptTcona  rtcd  siynai^  dii:i(lc  into  three  choric  bauds. 

ChwrUB  ^FliATONtC  JOVBXAUSIS. 

In  the  name  ait  the  news^iaper  tribe 
Our  oonviotion  we  wiah  to  subsoribe, 
13iat  from  nowhera  so  weU  aa 

From  classical  Hellas 
Can  modems  their  oultun  imbibe. 

As  for  us,  we  wen  suoikled  on  Flato, 

And  yeaniod,  in  our  cots  os  we  lay,  to 
Expound  that  philoaq>her's 

Can  any  revere  him  ns  we  do — 
We,  fed,  and  fed        on  tlie  Phredo 
And  Gor(fia«t  up  to  oiir  weaning? 

For  whenoe  comes  our  feeling  for  beauty 
Our  sense  of  relig-ion  and  duty  ? 

To  him,  next  to  iStrijjtnre,  we  owe  it. 
That  sage,  whom  for  years  the  most  tender 
We  sat  '*  with  our  feet  on  the  fender  " 

And  read-^  the  veisioii  of  Jowett 
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Then  beware  how  the  Gxedu  you  coerce, 
Lest  our  Platonist  creed  we  rehearse, 
Ab  we  can,  we  may  aay. 

In  a  general  wnv, 
If  we  cannot  give  chapter  and  Terse. 

Chorus  of  A K ISWI  KLIAN  JOL  KN ALISTS. 

Ay,  nnd  pniy  don't  suppose  you*rf»  at  one  Avitli 
The  Grt  eks  <>f  the  juvss.  when  you've  doue  with 

The  School  ot  that  thinker  jK»etie. 
For  us,  Ave  were  othenvise  handled, 
Our  babyhood  xestleBB  was  dandled 

And  soothed  bj  the  Peripatetio. 

So  now  we  are  masters  of  h)gie 
And  versed  in  all  arts  ptcdagogic. 

Because,  as  we  lay  in  the  cradle, 
Alternate  with  sucks  at  the  bottle. 
The  essence  of  pure  Aristotle 

Was  poured  down  our  throats  with  a  ladle. 

8k>  beware  lest  we  crush  you  outright 
With  the  full  dialectical  might 
Of  that  oninent  Greek 

Of  wlioni  most  of  us  speak 
As  "  our  father,  the  old  Stagiiite.'' 

Chorus  o/'yTlst  nYi.o-Soi'iiocxiiAN  Joi  knai.ists. 

We,  too,  have  from  infancy  WTestled 
"NVitli  Greek,  and  have  learnt,  as  we  nestled 

In  p^rave  Attic  Tragetly's  hip,  to 
I)iBjx)80  of  the  crabhodest  ehorus 
That  ever  Uie  nurse  set  before  us. 

And  swallowed  it  down  with  our  pap  too. 

You've  heard  ns  rcjK'atodly  quoting 
(The  widtli  of  oiu-  studies  denoting) 

Old  Ocean's   innumeroiis  laughter," 
And  though  we  have  no  indinatim 
To  cap  that  xecondite  quotation 

With  something  before  it^or  after. . 

Yet  the  Greeks  you  had  best  leave  ahme, 
£finoeweeoN£/ — ^if  a  snppliant  tone  " 
»    Proved  unable  to  melt  you — 

Quite  easily  pelt  you 
With  numberless  pieces  of  Bohn  I 
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Pi.A.  {complairutly).  Well,  at  least  they  have  read  me. 
Abikf.  And  me. 

Soph.  } 

Eviiip.  But  appaivnily  not  me. 

The  Shadi's  o  f  the  tiro  Piitt-Osophers  and  of  the  tico  farourerf  Pom  s 
ffif  cheri't'iilh/  ainii/.  EruiriDF.s  h'lif/ers  behind  dejected.  AlCISTorUAXKS 
Hjtju'otiihes  him  trilh  an  air  oj  humorous  compassion. 

Arikt.  ConBoIe  younelf,  0  dearest  of  the  Poets;  perhape  we  ahaU 
find  tliat  after  all  they  know  no  more  of  any  of  na  than  they  do  of 
you. 

As  they  are  leaciny  tlie  A<jor>i  d  Lxdv-Joi  kxalist  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  crowd  is  heard  to  sing  in  a  iumcniablc  voice  :— 

O  Salanualair!  diaU  thy  g^lovioiia  plain 

Ilceull  to  our  sluggish  hearts  In  Tain 

That  grandest  of  earthly  scenes, 
"When  the  hoplites  of  Hellas  with  sponr  and  taige 
Hurled  back  in  disorder  the  furious  charge 

Of  the  Median  horae-mariuea ! 


ScKNE  in.  The  Ei.YsiA.N  FiKi.Ds.  The  Shvdks  nnHHemh/ed.  At 
back  the  same  motionless  ami  indistinct  Eidolon  discovered  in  the 
First  Scene, 

Vi.\.  They  are  wonderfidly  ^miliar  with  ua. 

Tin.  Yos  :  improperly  so  to  my  thinking,  oonaidering  the  slight- 

ness  of  their  aequaintanoe. 

Aiuvr.  True,  ()  most  neglected  of  the  j)oeti5 — with  tlie  exrejttiou  of 
Euripides.  They  presume  too  much  on  your  condescension  in  having 
told  them  that  water  is  the  best  of  all  things. 

Pla.  The  Odea  of  oar  fnsiad  stand  alone.  Their  negleot  ia 
accounted  for,  as  Euripides  hath  said,  hy  the  limitatifMi  of  tbehr— 

El  u.  {haiffilif).  Stay.  I  no  longer  regard  that  explanation  as 
sufficient.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  modems — or  these  modems  at 
any  rate — have  any  fpsfhesis  for  the  higher  poetry, 

TiHc.  No,  Tior  for  concise  and  pregnant  pro.se. 

^Tlscn.  \'et  tliev  seem  well  versed  in  the  lieroic  drama. 

Pi.A.  Yes :  and  in  the  philosophic  dialogue. 

AnuT.  And-txeatise. 

Hoif  BB.  They  are  clearly  not  ignorant  <A  the  epio. 

VOL.  K4k  M  H 
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Minylt  il  vrit  s  of  approval  aiul  ilism  nt^  in  the  midd  of  which  £iim>i.on 
advanceH  shwly  to  the  /rant.  The  disputanii  pauae  in  tfteir  aHercuHon 
and  regard  hm  enriautfy.   He  tinfft  in  a  tolemn  roire: — 

Sages  and  T^nrds,  contoiid  no  niore, 

'Tis  tinnf  that  1  the  truth  avow ; 
Tlie  "  isxu'h  "  in  all  the  classic  lore 

You  wonder  at  accosta  you  now. 
Bert  70U  asBoied,  your  woeitt  diviiie 
Are  not — wese  neTer— read  like  mine. 

And  though  ray  fame  has  passed  aynjf 
And  otlior  teachers  fill  my  place. 

My  spirit  holds  vicarious  sway 
<  )'er  all  the  journalistic  race. 
In  each  now  manual  on  the  shelf,  ^ 
I,  with  a  difference,  8<!0  myseli. 

On  your  immortal  workt  to  look — 

Those  works  that  hold  the  world  in  thrall— 

And  think  that  one  octavo  book 

Has  far,  in  vopne.  snrjiassod  them  all, 

Miglit — hut  of  pride  1  must  beware, 

Plain  facts  ore  all  I  need  declare. 

Dream,  then,  no  more  that  you  inspire 

Onr  anient  Fhilhellenie  hand. 
Know  that  these  souls  of  ab  and  fire 

Were  only  reached — at  second-hand. 
Mv  friends,  it  is  not  vou  thov  read. 
But  me,  or  my  descended  breed. 

{Mocements  in  various  senses.) 

Yes,  though  Ftb  Hsm  fat  held  aloof 
"Ftorn  you  my   subjects,"  in  the  past, 

Tour  error  clamours  for  disproof, 

And  I  reveal  myself  at  last. 
Classics!  you  see  before  you  here 
The  shade  of  D&.  liKMruiiK£. 

Zoik/  I  xi  hnmitioux  of  nuvjivine,  ami  other  emotions.  The  Su-iUKs  gather 
round  him.    Scene  closes, 

11.  D.  Tkaill. 
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A  RF.fENT  visit  to  Upper  ^gypi  nnd  a  carefril  examination  of  tlie 
present  military  situation,  aided  by  tho  opinions  of  those  best  entitled 
to  speak,  encourages  my  belief  that  no  frcsli  operations  f>f  importance* 
are  to  be  expected  for  some  time  to  come.  The  mvly  autumn,  the 
period  of  **  Idgh.  Nile/'  has  hem  fixed  for  tiie  next  move  ahead,  but 
except  under  oerfcain  favouiable  oonditione  H  may  iiot  take  plaoe  even 
then.  Nor  will  this  next  atep  advance  ns  greatly  nnlefls,  again, 
circumstances  that  oannct  be  confidently  hoped  for  play  into  our 
hands.  Dissenpions  among  the  Dernshea,  the  overthrow  and  possibly 
the  assassination  of  the  Ivlialifa  are  always  on  the  cards.  It  is  known 
that  after  the  disasters  at  Dongola,  the  Baggarahs,  disheartened, 
suggested  a  retreat  into  their  own  territory  of  Khordofan,  and  tliat 
the  Khalifa  had  to  use  both  threats  and  entreaties  to  retain  the 
men  who  had  hem  hitherto  his  staimcheat  sapporten.  At  a  great 
pdUio  durbar,  he  told  them  that  they  had  lived  in  and  om  the  Scradan 
these  many  years  past,  and  that  they  mnat  he  prepared  now  to  die 
there.  A  leader  who  has  recourse  to  snoh  axguments  cannot  be  deemed 
perfectly  seciure.  Not  that  the  disappearance  of  the  Khalifa  would, 
as  a  matter  of  eoiu^e,  end  all  opposition.  His  brother  is  said  to  be 
a  man  of  spirit  and  authority,  and  there  are  otlier  les.ser  leaders,  no 
d«)ul)t,  whom  danger  and  emergency  would  bring  to  the  front.  More- 
over, very  |>o8itive  information  has  reached  the  Egyi)tian  Intelligence 
Department,  so  ably  conducted  by  Colonel  Wingaia  and  Slatin  Bacha, 
that  the  DerviaheB  are  once  more  full  of  fight  and  resolutely  deters 
mined  to  make  better  head  i^ainst  the  next  attack.  It  is  a  fact  that 
there  has  as  yet  been  no  true  test  of  their  quality.  Dongola  was 
imdotibtedly  n  surprise,  and  its  success,  as  we  know,  mainly  attribu- 
table to  the  tire  of  our  gunboats.  The  enenjy  have  learnt  their  lesson 
now,  and  do  not  mean  to  be  again  shelled  out  of  their  positions 
from  the  ri\  er.  Tliey  have  constructed  strong  earthworks,  probably 
as  a  last  estadel  and  stronghold,  and  these  have  been  placed  at  a  dia* 
tanoe  of  some  two  or  three  miles  frcnn  the  Nfle,  the  question  of  water 
having  been  met  by  sinking  wells  within  their  entrendiments.  In 
spite  of  the  reports  that  Omdurman-Khartoum  has  been  evacuated, 
reports  based  probably  upon  the  position  of  the  new  works  above 
mentioned,  it  cannot  be  taken  as  certain  that  they  will  be  contented 
■snth  a  purely  defensive  attitude.  The  latest  advices,  when  I  left  the 
frontier,  were  to  the  effect  that  a  considerable  force  of  good  fighting 
men  have  come  down  river  as  &r  as  Berber,  18,000  in  number,  and  that 
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Abu  Hamed  has  beeu  largely  reinforced.  At  the  sixnio  time  there  is 
increased  activity  in  the  Bayudu  desert ;  raiding  parties  have  appeared 
in  front  of  our  advanced  posts  at  Merawi,  Bebbeh,  and  Korti ;  ivliile 
ih0  west  bank  of  the  river  opposite  Dongola,  and  some  distanoe  bdow  it, 
iBi^ieiitoBerviah  incoxrioBfl.  Whedier  or  not  the  enemy  means  serious 
mischief,  all  the  points  held  hy  the  Egyptian  troops  along  this  exposed 
front  axe  being  covered  by  eutrenchments»  and  a  new  Dongola 
is  rising  on  the  site  of  the  older  town,  siirroundod  by  walls  and 
fortifications.  These  are  the  wise  precautions  tliat  a  prudent  com- 
mander, such  as  Sir  Herbert  Kitchener  has  already  proved  himself, 
will  naturally  take  while  awaiting  the  fulness  of  time  for  resuming 
tiie  oflensiTe.  Bat  this  is  owtainlj  not  yet,  and  for  reasons  that  are 
perfectly  plain. 

Two  eflMmtial  oonsideratiinis  now  gOTem  the  prasent  sitnation. 

There  is  a  third  of  still  deeper  importance,  but  it  can  be  poB(p<med 
until  the  two  first  are  disposed  of.  The  question  of  getting  up  supplies, 
stores  of  all  sorts,  war  material  and  railway  plant,  overrides  overy- 
tliing,  and  when  this  first  service  has  been  performed,  the  second,  tlie 
completion  of  railway  communication,  will  be  in  a  fair  way  towards 
accomplishment.  At  this  present  moment  all  efforts  are  concentrated 
upon  tiie  business  of  preparation.  Quiet  but  oeaseless  activity  prevails 
all  along  the  line.  Between  Gbtiro,  from  further  back,  indeed,  the  sea- 
ports where  goods  from  home  are  all  landed,  and  Naghamadi  (Far- 
shout),  the  present  railhead,  there  is  incessant  traffic.  Beyond  that, 
native  boats  in  large,  but  not  always  adequate,  numbers,  convey  them 
to  tlie  advaueed  dep.U  at  Assouan,  where  unloading  to  avoid  tlio  first 
cataract  takes  place  ;  thev  are  then  run  over  the  short  line  to  Pliihe,  or 
more  exactly  Shellal,  where  again  they  are  shipped  for  Wady  lialia, 
whiflh  is  Isst  beoomiug  a  great  warehouse  and  workshop  for  the  fax 
front.  The  mass  of  goods  sent  up  is  so  great  that  accumulations  at 
▼srious  pcants  snob  as  Nagfaama^  and  SheUal,  are  almost  inevitable, 
and  it  is  hardly  likely  that  they  can  be  deaxed  without  again  seeking 
the  assistance  of,  or  culling  upon  the  ample  resources  of  Messrs.  Cook 
and  Son.  But  the  untiring  energy  of  the  superintending  officers  will 
work  wonders,  and  the  busy  scene  at  iVssouan,  the  so-called  **  for- 
warding station,"  reminds  an  old  Crimean  veteran  of  tlie  port  of 
Balaclava  during  the  great  siege.  The  Egyptian  soldier  is  admirable 
on  fatigue  duty,  and  a  newly-raised  battalian  has  just  been  sent  on  to 
Assouan  £rom  Lower  E^iypt  to  assist  in  the  unloading  and  re-shipment 
of  stores.  An  immense  amount  of  good  work  has  also  been  done 
by  the  Egjrptian  convicts,  wlio,  mider  the  intelligent  prison  system 
in  force,  have  been  employed  in  large  numbers  at  Assouan,  Wady 
I  I'll  fa,  and  Xorosko,  on  military  fatigues.  They  are  lodged  in  a 
rt)ugh-and-ready  fashion  in  mud-built  prisons  under  vigilant  super- 
vision, so  that  as  yet  but  few  escapee  have  occurred.    The  earnings  of 
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these  enforced  luboiuers,  the  last  vestige,  so  to  speak,  of  the  Egyptian 
oor?i^  muflt  be  Tny  muelt  more  suibstaiitial  tfaon  II       at  ardhuuy 
prison  industries  down  oonntay. 
Of  aU  stares  nilway  plant  takes  preoedenoe  as  the  most  mgently 

refiuired.  Railway  constniotion  is  the  great  and  urgent  question  of 
the  liour.  To  revise  and  relay  the  existing  line  that  did  such  good 
sernce  in  last  year's  campaign,  and  is  now  in  a  rather  foolilo  and 
imperfff't  condition  ;  tn  extend  it  from  its  present  tcrniiuus,  or  rail- 
head, some  forty  odd  miles  from  the  river  at  Haniiek  ;  and,  lastly,  to 
build  the  new  lino  from  Wady  Haifa  to  Abu  Ilamed,  which  is 
intended  mainly  to  carry  the  army's  oommumoaiions  past  the  difficult 
Monasar  district,  the  very  worst  length  of  water"  in  the  whole 
course  of  the  Nile — these  aie  all  matters  of  pammount  nlilitary 
im]>ortaneo.  The  idea  suggested  by  some  writers,  that  the  formation 
of  the  last-named  line  is  to  open  up  the  newly  recovered  distriet.s,  is, 
of  course,  all  pure  nonsense.  That  can  l)e  only  done  l»y  followinir 
the  course  of  the  Nile,  whei*e  there  ib  or  may  yet  be  cultivation  nnd 
population.  No  benefit  can  be  obtained  by  driving  a  railway 
across  a  trookleBs,  waterless  desert  a  distance  of  some  two  hundred 
and  twenty  miles.  The  line  from  Wady  l^dfa  to  Abu  Hamed  (» 
(lireotion  taken  in  preference  to  the  somewhat  preferable  route  from 
Eorosko  to  Abu  Hamed,  because  one  set  of  workshops  at  Haifa  can 
serve  both  lines)  is  a  purely  military  railway  for  purposes  of  army 
supply  and  communication,  and  otherwise  useless.  It  will  be- 
abandoned  almost,  as  a  matter  of  course,  when  liostilities  cease.  But 
now  it  is  an  absolute  necf^ssity,  so  much  so  that,  until  it  is  in  full 
working  order,  the  advance  on  Khartoum  is  simply  impossible.  The 
river  above  Abu  Hamed  Is  wi&out  serious  obstruction  all  the  way  up, 
past  Berber,  to  Omdurman,  and  will  be  navigable  lor  the  gunboata 
that  are  to  be  fcvwaided  piecemeal  by  rail  when  Aba  Hamed 
is  reached,  just  as  they  were  to  Abu  Fatmeh  before  the  capture  of 
Dongola.  It  is  possible,  however,  and  for  reasons  already  giv  'n.  that 
the  gunlK)ats  may  not  V  so  decisively  useful  in  the  final  struggle  as- 
they  were  in  the  first  phases  of  tlie  camjiaign. 

So  far  this  Abu  1  lamed  railway  seems  to  make  but  slow  jirogress.' 
Hslf-a-mile  per  diem  is  reported  to  be  the  present  average  rate  of 
laying,  although  Lieutenant  Girouaid,  R.E.,  the  head  of  this  impor- 
tant bmnch  of  service,  hopes  later  to  lay  as  much  as  two,  and  even 
three,  miles  a  day.  The  plant  is  arriving  fast  enough  to  permit  of 
the  increased  rate,  but  the  gradients  ar.^  in  places  difRcult,  and  much 
time  is  occupied  on  eutting-s  and  ••mbankments.  The  Errv-ptian  troops 
have  becomo  \crv  expert  in  navvy  work  :  the  blame  of  delay  cannot, 
therefore,  be  laid  u|)on  them,  and  tber«»  is  now  an  experienced  railway 
battalion  of  black  platelayers.  At  the  present  moment  little  more 
than  twoaty  miles  of  the  whole  length  has  been  built,  and  it  must 
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take  seven  montliB  at  <3m  nte  of  one  mUe  per  diem,  and  time  and 
*>ha]f  At  two  mileB  to  eomplete  the  lemaaning  ^wo  hnndxed  milea. 
Ftobably  the  whole  time  may  he  put  at  something  hetween  tliese  two 
extremes,  and  about  five  months  should  s(>e  tlie  end  of  the  work.  This 
woidd  mean  late  in  August,  possibly  September,  before  the  lino  was 
in  working  order  throughuut  it^  length,  late  enough  if  the  river  is  to 
bo  utilizml  above,  for  a  further  delay  must  otu'ur  in  putting  the  gun- 
boats together  after  their  transfer  over  the  rails.  We  have  here,  then, 
aomething  more  than  coujoctTire  that  the  great  objective"  of  the 
eampaign,  Khartoum,  cannot  be  approached  fliia  year.  The  same 
■aigument  must  oompletely  demolish  the  idea  of  the  Suakim  Berber 
railway,  whidx  is  still  oooasionally  advocated  hy  people  obstinately 
blind  to  the  nearly  insurmountable  difficulties,  engineering  and  mili- 
tary, of  that  much-vaunted  but  impossible  route.  Apart  from  the 
grave  danger  of  approaching  Berber,  if  held  by  the  enemy  (as  it  is), 
ac  rtjiis  tlie  long  length  of  the  Ariab  desert,  tliere  is  the  calculation 
already  made  by  competent  engineers  that  about  two  years  would  be 
needed  to  tbe  oon^nifltion  of  this  Hne.  The  gradients  in  part 
explain  this,  for  they^xise  in  plaoee  to^a  height  of  2,500  feet  above 
the  sea. 

If  time  becomes  an  urgent  factor  in  the  military  problem,  a  bold 
step  may  yot  be  taken  to  expedite  the  laying  of  the  Wady  llalfa- 
Abu  1  lamed  Kuilway.  llash  adventure  is,  of  roiirse,  to  be  strongly 
deprecated  ;  the  diro  eonsequences  of  any,  even  tlie  sniiiUest,  check  or 
failure,  are  no  doubt  ever  present  in  the  minds  of  those  responsible 
for  the  campaign.  But  it  might  be  neoeesazy,  or  at  least  most  desir- 
able, to  make  a  dash  on  Abu  Hamed  from  Mnawi,  at  present  our 
furfliannost  pomt  np  Wi»,  If  Aba  Hamed  were  oaptured  and 
held,  it  would  bo  possible  to  begin  railway  construction  at  that  end 
olso,  and  working  backwards  to  meet  the  line  approaching  from  Ilalfa. 
The  levelling  could  only  be  carried  on,  of  course,  but  this  is  the  most 
tedious  part  of  the  business,  and  the  railway  battalion  would  speedily 
lay  the  imls  if  the  roadway  were  ready.  The  occupation  of  Abu 
Hamed  is  not,  however,  to  be  thought  of  just  at  present.  There  are 
troops,  the  beet  of  those  under  the  ffixdar^a  eommand»  available  no 
doubi  The  nearest  garrison,  Merawi,  is  oomposed  of  two  or  three  SoU' 
danese  battalions,  a  large  portion  of  the  Egyptian  cavalry  and  of  the 
camel  corps.  These  would  do  to  make  a  reconnaissance  in  force,  per- 
haps to  seize  and  niaiiitaiii  themselves  at  Abu  Homed  in  the  teeth  of 
tbe  reinforcements  said  to  have  been  sent  there  from  Berber  and  above. 
Tlie  ])eople  of  Abu  Hamed,  too,  aro  said  to  be  auxious  to  welcome 
the  advancing  ti-oops.  The  one  princii)al  obstacle  for  the  movement 
is  the  want  of  transport  to  aocompauy  the  movement,  and  for  this  we 
must  await  the  completion  of  the  old  or  first  railway  fnm  Wady 
Haifa  to  Hannek  or  Abu  Fatmeh,  above  the  Second  and  Third 
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Catanuili.  Some  forty  odd  milte  of  this  xemained  to  Iw 

latter  days  of  Feibruaxy,  bo  that  notiiing  oaa  be  done  againflt  Aba 

Hamed)  eren  if  it  ie  oonndered  safe;  vntU  after  Easter. 

To  place  an  army,  howror  well  organized  and  well  found,  in  a 
position  to  act  with  effect,  is  a  material,  but  not  the  only,  (^lenient  of 
suo(  «'S8.  Troops  imbued  Anth  a  fine  inilitiirv  spirit  hnro  triimiphed 
without  these  advantages.  Thus  tlie  From  li  levies  in  the  early  days 
of  the  Republic,  the  British  in  the  i'eniusula,  were  not  always  bo 
happily  placed,  and  although  ragged  and  ill*fed  were  constantly  vio* 
toriooe.  The  f^yptiaa  amy  posseHee  the  advantages,  but  nat|  lo 
fur  as  we  know,  tiie  spirit,  not  at  least  in  all  ks  component  pests. 
Doubts  are  still  entertained  as  to  the  probable  demeanour  of  portioAs 
of  this  arm}'  in  dealing  with  a  bold  and  tenacious  enemy  tlironghdot 
a  prolonged  campaign.  Thnt  the  Egyptians,  the  native  fellaheen 
turned  soldiei-s,  did  well,  far  better  indeed  than  was  generally 
ex]»tM  ted  in  the  last  camjmign,  is  generally  acknowledged.  Lut  the 
experience  was  only  satisfactory  so  far  as  it  went.  Would  they 
hare  answcmd  eqnaify  well  had  ^  test  heen  longer .  and  mote 
severs?  iTTpon  this  point  opinioiis  aie  divided, hot  tha'wiBig^  of 
testimony  -  lather  xnolmos  tot  the  fsvouiahle.  sids^  EngBdi  .offiosrs 
who  were  aotnally  engaged  in  leading  the  pure  £g3q)tians  during' 
the  last  campaign,  bear  wtnees  to  their  excellent  conduct  under 
fire,  even  at  short  range.  Tlie  fatalism  of  the  Mahommedan  on- 
eouraged  them  to  advance  undeterrwl,  and  when  halted  to  use  their 
rifles  with  precision  and  self-possession.  They  obeyed  the  word  of 
oommand,  and  their  "  fise  discipline  "  was  good.  Whether  this  same 
quafitgr  will  support  Ihem  in  attaok,  embolden  them  to  go  up  against 
eaitiiworks  stiongly  held,  such'  as  tiie  Deivjehee  have*  thrown  up 
around  Khartoimi,  is  less  oeitain,  nor  is  it  altogether  fnir  to  expect  it: 
Tbo  fellah  has  been  from  time  immemorial  a  quiet,  peaceful,  horae- 
loTing  cultivator  of  his  fields,  a  hewer  of  wood  and  drawer  of  water, 
not  a  man  at  arms.  His  nature  is  not  to  be  changed  in  a  few  short 
years  of  military  service.  He  joins  the  ranks  with  strong  reluctance, 
if  not  exactly  imder  compulsion,  and  his  engagement  ended,  retm-ns 
with  del^litio'his  viUage  to  work  the  shadoof  and  oany  his  prodneo 
to  madMft  He  would  much  rather  net  ^ht,  if  yon  ask  him,  bat  will 
txy  his  best  at  it,  if  told.  It  spesks  volumM  lor  tiiewinfloenoe  aoquiied 
by  their  English  leaders,  that  such  respectable  troops  have  been  tamed 
out  of  such  material.  Sulnnission  to  disi  ipline  (there  is  little  or  no' 
misconduct  in  a  fellaheen  battalion),  skill  in  h!nirniii<r  anns,  good 
niarksmanshiyi.  all  these  ho  exhibits  in  a  praiseworthy  degree ;  but  not 
because  he  likes  soldiering,  as  does  his  comrade  the  black.  One  other 
quality  they  have  exhibited,  as  is  now  well  known.  They  axe  first-rate 
marohen,  and  have  oovered  long  distanoeein <he meat  ereditabls  time.' 
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Agaiziy  as  meie  labomeirB,  ^roridngirilii  picik  and  shoFel,  or  in  ordmaxy 
military  fatigues,  fhey  are  willing,  even  indelatigable. 

If  misgiving  itOl  prevails  in  some  quarters,  fairly  or  unfairly,  as  to 
the  Egyptians,  no  sort  of  doubt  ia  eutertaiued  as  to  the  black  Sou- 
danese, to  whom  figlitiug  is  sport  and  second  nature,  and  whose  chief 
fault  is  an  exceeding  rashness  that  sometimes  carries  them  far, 
and  dangerously,  beyond  control.  A  black  soldier  worships  his 
xifle  fnih  a  stronger  xererence  than  he  yields  to  his  religion ;  he 
pats  it,-  talks  to  it,  probably  prays  to  it,  and  certainly  trusts  to  it 
most  impliflitly  in  the  moment  cl  enoounter.  They  are  no  doubt 
bom  soldxers,  and  when  they  take  to  the  business  it  is  for  life. 
Many  veterans  are  now  in  the  nnks  quite  old  man,  with 
gmsled  locks,  hut  still  erect  and  active,  exhibiting  no  decrepitude 
or  other  signs  of  age.  A  famous  black  otiicer,  wlio  has  risen 
tlirough  all  the  grades,  is  still  serving  at  eighty,  and  was  engaged 
in  the  last  fighting,  which  he  thoroughly  enjoyed.  This  Hue  old 
soldier  has  been  at  ivar  all  his  life  under  many  odkmrs,  and  he 
wean  an  honourable  fbwnoh  distinction  gained  when  with  Bamine 
in  Mexico^  a  medal  that  entitlea  the  wearer  to  the  salute  of 
every  French  sentry.  There  are  men  also  serving  who  were  with 
Gordon  in  Khartoum,  and  can  show  the  pewter  medal  struck  by 
him  within  the  city  to  reward  his  courageous  supporters.  Some  of 
these  black  soldiers  were  witli  Stanley  in  Central  Africa,  others 
with  the  Belgians  in  the  Congo.  They  love  adventiu*e,  and  take  to 
fighting  for  fightiug's  sake;  drill  and  exercises  are  their  most 
favourite,  pastime ;  martial  musb  <d  their  own  barbaric  and  most 
inspiriiang  kind  sets  them  ag^ow  with  fierce  exultation  and  a  wild- 
longing  to  go  at  some  one,  or  like  the  Lnshman,  whom  in  militaiy 
qualities  they  rather  resemble,  to  hit  somebody's  head.  These 
Soudanese  have  other  traits  seen  in  Irish  soldiers;  indeed,  in  our 
"Tommys  "of  every  nationality.  They  are  very  cheery  and  light- 
hearted,  easily  moved  to  laughter,  but  easily  also  led  astray. 
Drink,  their  own  native  home-brewed  boza,  has  a  fatal  attraction, 
and  often  gets  Ihem  into  trouble ;  for  when  in  liquor  they  set  dia- 
cipline  at  defiance,  and  quarrel  and  fight  with  any  one  handy.  A 
dedded  weakness  for  the  fair  sex  (although  Uaok)  is  another  idl- 
ing, if  such  it  can  be  called ;  and  not  tho  least  among  the  irksome 
duties  that  fall  upon  their  English  leaders  is  the  regulation  of  tlieir 
men's  matrimonial  affairs.  The  married  linos  are  just  behind  the 
barracks,  ami  tlio  hhirk  ladies  do  not  always  understand  discipline  ; 
but  then  divorce  is  easy,  and  means  no  more  than  the  signing  of  a 
regulation  printed  form  with  tho  colonel's  approval.  The  "  Bey,"  or 
cffiear  commanding  the  regiment,  is  a  sort  ol  ^  Francis  Jeune,  with 
perhaps  more  ample  powers. 
A  great  difficulty  with  regard  to  tiiese  troops  hitherto  has  been 
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that  of  miuiitainuig  their  numben.  Becniils  were  few,  and  in  most 
oaaee  oonnsted  ni  ohildzen  beam  in  the  ranks,  for  the  blades  axe  a  pro-, 
liflo  race.  But  till  quite  reoently  tho  supplj  jms  very  short,  and  even 
now  the  14th  Soudanese,  just  raised,  was  made  up  partly  £rom  tHe 

grooTiis  mul  porters  in  private  service  down  country  in  Cairo  and 
Alexandria.  The  rest  came,  however,  from  tho  new  sources  that  are 
gradually  oj)ening,  and  consist  of  Dervish  fugitives  and  cai)tivcs  will- 
ing to  be  iuoorporuted  in  the  Egyptian  army,  and  for  tho  most  part 
loyal  and  well*d^)oeed.  The  othw  day,  however,  three  of  tiiem  de- 
serted with  thsir  arms.  They  were  retaken,  and  will  no  doubt  be 
dealt  with  so  as  io  warn  others  from  repeating  the  oftemee.  The 
further  we  advanc  c  now  tlio  more  within  reach  will  he  the  tribes, 
the  Farowis,  Diukas,  Yum  Yums,  and  the  rest  who  have  provided 
the  great  supply  of  fighting  men.  The  point  is  of  uuk  h  interest,  for 
these  blacks  in  the  remote  future,  when  the  Soudan  is  entirely  re- 
covered, will  no  doubt  constitute  its  jK'nnanent  garrison.  There  may 
be  no  necessity  to  maiutuiu  a  large  standing  army ;  under  good 
government,  suoih  as  the  Soudan  has  never  yet  known,  internal  peace 
and  tranquillity  will  be  assured.  But  the  reigning  authority  must 
of  course  be  supported,  and  although  the  foroes  of  unrest  in  Central 
Africa  may  be  expected  to  recoil,  or  to  be  easily  dashed  back  from 
a  strong  centnd  power  in  Khartoum,  that  power  must  still  command 
the  strong  arm,  and  it  will  long  need  the  services  of  a  weli-orgauized 
force. 

It  is  still  a  little  premature,  perhaps,  to  discuss  what  will  happen 
"  after  Khartoum/'  That  we  are  within  a  certain  measurable  die- 
tanoe  of  the  old  and  onoe-flourishing  capital  of  the  Soudan  may  be 
taken  as  laet  It  may  not  be  to>day  nor  to-morrow,  this  year  or  the 
next,  under  our  present  Qovemmcnt  or  another,  but  that  the  ball 
once  set  rolling  will  stop  short  of  the  reoccupation  of  the  whole 
Soudan  is  not  at  all  {trobable.  The  solution  of  the  larger  political 
problems  now  filling  the  air  with  dire  alarms  may  postpone  the  move- 
ment, it  may  even  accelerate  it ;  hut  that  we  shall  take  any  retro- 
grade step  is  surely  out  of  the  (question.  It  is  a  matter,  then,  of  tho 
first  and  last  importance  to  consider  how  far  the  means  at  present  at 
the  disposal  of  Sir  Herbert  Kitdiener  are  adequate  to  the  end  in 
rifiw.  Is  the  Egyptian  army,  the  whole  of  the  Khedive's  foroes,  now 
praotieally  massed  upon  th«>  frontier,  equal  to  tho  task  of  invarion 
and  conquest  that  remains  t(»  l>e  performed?  The  Sirdar's  command, 
oil  told,  nmnhiers  some  10,000  men,  horse,  foot,  and  guns.  He  Avill 
have  more  gunboats,  and,  thanks  to  his  own  far-seeing,  indefatigable 
powers  of  orgoiiizatiou,  a  substuntiul  amount  of  tho  best  modi-rn  wai" 
material.  Can  he  expect  to  complete  the  overthrow  of  the  Khalifa 
with  the  force  available  P  Without  help,  that  ia  to  say,  from  out- 
side ?  We  have  seen  something  of  the  demeanour  of  the  oomponent 
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parts  of  his  army,  ham  ducossed  the  miHtary  quality  of  FelkbMil 
and  Sondanefla.  Tha  queatioiL  of  quantify  xwnaina.  la  em  the 
quantity  saffiotent?  Is  the  Egyptian  army  strong  enough,  nmneri- 
•  ally,  to  coj>e  with  the  busineai  on  handF   Thuik»  <mly,  what  has  to 

l)(>  (lone.  The  lino  of  eoniTminionfion  alone,  mensnred  along  the 
river,  is  just  800  miles  from  Cairo  to  AVady  llalFa ;  from  Wa'ly 
Haifa  to  Abu  Hamed  is  4oO  miles  more  l»y  river,  290  miles  Lv  the 
new  desert  railway  lino.  From  Abu  llamud  to  Ivhartoum  is  'iOi) 
miW  A  line  ol  Sach  kngth,  upwaida  of  1,500  uiles,  may  be 
eaEpeoted  to  abaorib  abont  half  ol  tiie  whole  foroe  at  prcaent  aTailaUe. 
Again,  wUli  Abtt  Hamad  as  the  aMegio  haaa,  aa  it  iiiU  its  doubt 
become,  there  is  the  length  of  river  from  it  back  to  Dongola  to-  be 
held  with  garriw^)nH  of  oousiderable  strength  as  a  check  to  any  incur- 
sions from  the  Bin  uda  desert,  wbieh  strc  telies  from  Khartoiim  itself  to 
the  ri\  er,  a  bore  seven  days'  niareli  on  (amels.  It  may  be  admitte<l,  of 
course,  that  the  Dervishes  have  never  shown  any  alacrity  in  striking 
at  communications,  but  it  would  be  uusafe  to  count  upon  this,  or 
neglect  the  rearward  potta  on  that  aocoont.  'Such  oonfidaaoo  haa 
beoi,  before  noW)  the  prelnde  to  grave  diaaater. 

Bat  theae  are  only  the  preliminarieB  to  conflict ;  the  indiapensaUe 
services  that  must  bo  met«nd  provided  for  before  the  encounter.  Wlien 
duo  allowance  lias  been  niado  for  thetn,  the  mobile  force  in  hand  for 
field  oporjitions  must  be  brought  down  to  less  than  half ;  and  even 
with  8,000  men  of  all  anns,  the  numbers  seem  altogether  disprojior- 
tionate  to  the  undertaking.  To  embui'k  upon  the  final  struggle  with 
no  greater  atrength  is  surely  to  be  deprecated  in  the  strongest  tetma.' 
It  ia  oonrting  diaaater,  diBaater  of  a  more  tnnnble  eharaoter,  with  fidr 
graver  oonaeqaenoea  to  British  preatige  and  our  general  portion  ia' 
Africa  than  those  which  overtook  the  Italians' in  Erj'threa  and  On  the 
Bed  Sea.  All  soldieCB,  all  ^yho  have  studied  military  aoienee,  all  Who^ 
are  an  foif  with  the  speeiol  conditions  (hat  now  obtain  upon  the  Kgyp^ 
tian  frontier,  must  agree  that  the  Sinlar  cannot  be  left  to  crack  the 
nut  wiflxiiil  assistance.  It  is  hard  on  him,  hard  on  all  who  witli  him 
have  borne  tiie  heat  and  burthen  of  the  day,  who  have  laboured  on 
againat  imramerable  haidahipa  and  diffioaltieB  with  nnffitiohing  and 
mmrarmnimg  ooneianoy,  that  they  may  not  be  permitted  to  reetp  their 
reward  alone,  that  otheia  must  be  c^kd  in  at  the  eleventh  hour  to 
share  erpially  in  the  glozy  of  final  and  complete  suooesa.  But  it  ia 
the  fortune  of  war;  no  sentimental  reasons,  however  excusable  in 
themselves,  can  f»verride  the  more  serious  issues  at  stake'. 

It  may  be  taken,  then,  for  gnmted  that  in  the  next,  the  last  and 
most  momentous  phase  of  the  war,  the  Egyptian  anny  mtist  be 
strengthened,  supported,  stiffened  by  a  British  or  a  British  Indiim- 
contingent,  one  or  both  oombined.   Thia  seemingly  inevitable  conohi-' 
sion  haa  no  doabt  been  loroed  veptm  the  Britiah  Ghyvenmmiti  and- 
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whether  aooqpted  wiUinglj  or'umnllingly,  wholly  or  in  port,  mint 
have  helped  to  complicate  a  questum  already  ImfltUng  vith  diffionltiee. 
To  aek  Lord  Salishury  for  an  expeditionary  foroe  of  British  troops  is 
to  oblige  him  to  uge  the  words  of  Napoleon  when  asked  for  ieinforoe> 
ments  at  Waterloo :  *'  Ou  est-ce  que  j'en  prenne  ?  voulez-voiis  que 
j'on  fasse?"  British  troops  aro  already  far  too  few,  hardly  equal, 
iii<lt  (Ml,  to  moot  normal  demands,  and  the  Government  may  well 
hesitate  to  lock  up  u  nuuibor  of  buttiilions,  siiy  o,000  men,  in  the 
Soudan.  Again,  to  employ  Indian,  troops  which,  whether  Sikh  or 
Ghootka  (and  both  would  he  admirahlj  suited  for  the  bnnnefls),  will 
xeviva  the  everlasting  dis^tes  of  apportionment  of  ezpensesi  and  tiie 
depletion  of  India  of  its  regular  defenders.  We  haye  in  all  tide 
farther  and  stronger  motives  for  retarding  operations,  for  trusting 
more  than  ever  to  the  chapter  of  accidents,  the  ai  tion  of  blind  chance, 
to  help  lis  through  the  tliickeet  hedge.  It  is  surely  a  fair  assumption 
that  nothing  more  will  bo  attempted  this  season,  or  indeed  this  year, 
tliau  just  so  much  as  is  within  the  scope  o£  the  Egyptians.  This  may 
<v  may  not  include  the  oooupation  of  Ahii  Hsmed,  hiA  tiien  oaa 
hardly  he  anj  adTanee  hejood.  * 

Aiuitiier  weighty  reason  for  withholding  estenud  assistance  ia  IIm 
knowledge  that  the  employment  of  British  troops  will  certainly  he 
interpreted  as  a  oonfeasion  of  our  idtimate  intentions  with  regard  to 
Egypt.  To  send  a  sufficient  foroe  and  end  tho  campaign  out  of 
hand,  would  precipitate  tho  crisis  which  statesmen  of  all  parties,  Lonl 
•Salisbury  included,  heem  so  deterniiuod  to  avoid.  Anything  rather 
thou  any  explicit  statement  of  policy  on  tlie  eternal  question  of  British 
O00iipati(m1  When  Khartoum  is  in  our  hands,  we  may  still  pause  for  a 
time  to  oompleto  the  conquest^  to  resettle  and  teorganise^  hut  after  that 
there  must  be  an  end  of  the  qpecious  pretences  and  suhtarfnges  that 
have  deceived  no  one  but  perhape  those  who  utter  them.  No  one  who 
knows  Egypt  in  these  latter  days,  and  has  watoheil  her  steady  progress 
in  prosjierity  year  after  year,  can  contemplate  with  e(iuanimity,  can 
even  admit  the  possibility  of  our  withdrawal  from  tlie  rountry.  It 
would  be  a  shameful  desertion  of  a  peojJe  who  havo  leaiut  the  inostim- 
aUe  advantages  of  British  adyice  and  control,  who  are  daily  growing 
more  and  more  to  respect  and  heliere  in  us»  sad  this  may  he  ssncttiod  • 
fsarlesdj,  defying  o(mtiadiotion;  it  would  he  to  leave  the  landto<AuMNi 
or  to  other  masters  less  upri^t  in  their  honest  wish  to  do  tho  l  u  sf  for 
those  they  govern.  Tho  prospect  that  the  British  may  some  day  depart 
is  an  everlasting  bii^'bear,  checking  enterprise,  the  invostmout  of  foreign 
capital  for  which  tliere  are  so  many  profitable  openings  and  which 
would  so  rapidly  fructify  ff>r  the  benefit  of  tho  country  at  large. 
Just  now  tlie  cc)n.staut  uucertaiuty  as  to  the  lougtli  of  our  tenure  is 
aoting  most  prejudicially  in  sooh  a  small  matter  as  the  resettlement  of 
the  newly-aoqidred  prorinoe  ol  Bongola.  This,  during  the  last  hw 
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years  ci  Dervuh  raiding  and  minnile,  has  1)eoome  almost  depopulated. 
There  are  but  a  thixd  of  tbe  original  inhabitants  remaining  upon  the 
land,  and  how  to  reoccupy  it  is  a  question  of  preBsiit^^  iniportanop. 

The  Dong-olese,  who  to  escnpo  death  or  t}TQnnieal  extortion  fle<l 
down  stream  to  Assouan  and  into  Lower  I'frypt,  are  seenilnf^ly  loilt 
to  return  to  their  own  countrv.  The  land,  tlieir  own  j)ro])erty,  or 
new  granta  which  tho  Government  would  gladly  make,  is  there 
waiting  to  he  tailed  with  eveiy  certainty  of  ample  returns,  for  it  is 
a  -lioh  and  generous  soil  that  will  quiddy  repay  cnltiTation.  Tet 
such  obvious  advantages  do  not  seem  to  attract  settlers.  They 
are,  in  plain  English,  afraid  to  go  back  ;  they  distrust  our  promised 
protection,  and  fear  it  will  not  last.  Previous  exi>erience  has  pnt 
them  upon  their  guard.  Wliat  has  happened  before  may  liapj)en 
agrain.  Dongola  has  been  alreaily  deserted  to  the  despair  and  ruin 
of  those  who  had  given  us  their  uUegiuuee.  Wliy  should  not  there 
he  a  860(md  eyaouation  with  the  same  direful  consequences  P  It  k  to 
he  feared  that  confldenoe  in  the  permanoice  of  the  presmt  regime 
will  not  he  qnu^y  or  easily  restoied. 

England,  we  ore  constantly  told,  aooepts  remote  responsihilities  far 
too  lightly,  and  neglects  her  interests  nearer  home  in  the  pursuit 
of  11  far-fotfhed  desin»  to  protect  distant  rnees,  for  whom  she  has  no 
particular  conoeni.  There  are  tlioso  Avho  deny  that  we  have  vital 
interests  in  Egypt,  or  that  at  most  wo  need  do  more  than  secure  tho 
absolute  neutralization  of  the  Suez  Canal.  With  them,  the  occuja- 
tion  of  Egypt  and  the  possible  obligation  to  hold  it  against  the  worlds 
is  too  dear  a  price  for  value  reoeived.  ThisishelieTedtohe  lioid  Salis- 
huiy'sTiew,and  it  is  said  that  he  would  never  willingly  agree  toa  British 
Ficotectorate  in  Egypt,  fearing  the  drain  it  might  some  day  imiioso 
upon  our  military  resources.  They  find  support  in  a  school  that  advo- 
cates with  increasing  insistence  our  surrender  of  the  Mediterranean, 
on  the  grounds  that  our  best  and  truest  comnmnication  Avitli  the  East 
is  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  a  theory  no  doubt  em  ouraged  by 
the  recent  development  of  steam  facilities,  and  the  number  of  colossol 
shipsi  with  the  wondrous  horse-power,  availaUe  for  the  rapid  convey- 
anoe  of  troops  to  Lidia  in  any  great  emergency.  But  in  all  this  one 
serious,  one  vital  point  is  overlooked.  The  neutrality  of  the  Canal, 
however  formally  and  distinctly  guaranteed,  might  and  no  doubt 
would,  inevitably  be  broken  in  the  event  of  hostilities,  if  we  wore 
not  in  Egvpt  to  prevent  it.  But,  some  will  say,  even  if  we  were 
thert\  it  might  ho  blocked  with  perfect  case.  Stratagem  or  collusion, 
which  would  strand  or  sink  a  large  bhip  in  the  narrow  waterway,  and 
its  uses  would  then  he  gone.  Jn  this  the  real  point  is  missed. 
Our  interest  in  the  Ganal  is  not  so  much  that  we  diould  he  able 
to  use  it  ourselves,  as  that  we  can  dose  it  to  others  if  we  choose. 
Our  Cape  communication  will  always  meet  our  needs,  provided 
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-we  are  not  forcBtalled  iu  the  Kast  hy  the  shorter  road  tlirough 
the  Caual.  The  Canal  is,  so  to  Ispeak,  the  throat  of  the  trailio 
between  West  and  East,  and  whoever  grasps  it  ean  paralyse  all 
morement.  MbteoveTi  if  we  were  on  the  q>ot  and  in  full  contio], 
it  would  he  possible  to  soon  lemedy  if  not  actually  to  pievent  any 
stoppage.  Prompt  measures  by  a  skilful  engineer  would  easily 
reopen  the  communication.  Dynamite  would  prohaLly  mako  sliort 
work  of  the  hlockadinp  intnulcr.  Failing  that,  the  energetic  em- 
ployment of  largo  numbers  of  wurknieu,  and  labour  is  i)lentiful  in 
JOgypt,  would  cut  a  new  passage  for  the  waters,  altogether  avoiding 
the  obstroetion.  It  was  with  an  eye  to  saoh  a  oontingency  that  the 
authoritieB  have  maigined  the  Oanal  throogfa  a  gnat  part  of  its 
length  witihi  xailways,  hy  which  workmen  can  be  ocmceniiaied  and 
supplies  brought  to  them.  Last  of  all,  there  will  ere  long  be  an 
alternative  route  for  troops  through  Egypt,  if  only  wo  are  in  occupa- 
tion. Another  year  will  see  the  oomplctinn  of  the  Nile  Railway,  the 
trunk  lino  of  I'^gypt  as  far  as  Keneh,  whence  Ihere  is  a  good  desert 
tniL'k,  often  utilist'd  already,  to  the  port  of  Kosseir  on  the  Red  Sea. 
The  extension  of  the  railway  from  Keneh  to  Kosseir,  which  is  to 
follow  at  no  remote  date,  will  make  the  masters  of  Egypt  independent 
of  the  Ganal,  at  liberty  to  use  it  or  not,  elose  or  keep  it  open  jnst  as 
they  i^eaae. 

Here  are  surely  reasons  enough  to  justify  a  gr-  at  nation  with  a 
world-wide  empire  in  keeping  its  grip  on  a  country  of  such  <  ommand- 
ing  strategic  itnjiortanco  a.-^  Kgypt.  The  immediate  advantages  are 
obviou.'^,  the  prospective  loom  .still  more  large  and  imposing  iu  the 
near  future.  They  are  surely  sufficiently  strong  to  encourage  the 
Government  in  the  fearless  attitude  it  seems  to  have  assumed.  No 
one  would  be  surprised  to  hear  that  a  British  protectorate  of  Egypt 
was  declared ;  those  who  have  protested  most  bitterly  would  jwobably 
aoqtdesoe  in  the  inevitable.  For  with  a  large  majority  of  thinkers  it 
must  oertainly  come.  We  can  so  more  \\  itlidraw  from  Egypt  now 
than  we  can  chock  the  unceasing  mardi  of  empire  whi(^h  is  always 
onward,  despite  the  Little  Englanders,  and  is  tlie  accompliahmeut  of 
the  mysterious  destinies  o£  our  race. 

Arthlk  Guifhths. 


feminism:  m  feance. 


Whin,  shortly  before  the  Franco-German  War,  Yilliers  de  Lisle 
Adam  jirodiicod  liis  play  La  Jieroffr,  it  was  witlidrawn  from  the 
boarils  of  the  Vaudeville,  after  some  three  or  four  performances,  amid 
a  general  oihoras  of  oondAnmation.  The  play,  which  asserts  in  a 
tantatiTe  luhion  a  womaa's  light  to  aelf-doTdopment,  independentiy 
of  h«r  husband's  direet  mtetraetB»  was  held  to  be,  as  the  author  saibee- 
quently  phrased  it,  injuxious  to  the  molality  of  the  bourse  and  the 
boulevards.  Last  winter  La  RiaMe  was  revived  at  the  Od^on,  and 
met  witli  a  synipathf^tii',  even  an  enthusiastic,  reception,  its  moral 
tcarhint,'-  siu-prising-,  if  auytliiiijj,  hy  its  moderation  ;  for  whereas  Ibson 
makes  Nora  persist  in  lier  revolt  to  the  ItitttT  end,  Lisle  Adam,  liis 
precursor  by  ten  years,  drives  Elizabeth  back  into  conjugal  servitude. 

This  BoggesliTe  fset  may  be  taken  as  an  mdioaiion  <rf  tiie  notable 
drnnge  that  has  oome  over  Frandh  tiiought  in  respect  to  the  socml 
poflitioD  of  woman  onoa  the  fall  of  the  third  Empire.  That  ohange 
is  mainly  due  to  tlie  growth  among  our  Gallic  neighbours  of  "  Femi- 
nism," the  elegant  French  variant  of  what  we  in  England  bluntly 
call  women's  rights.  And  "  feminism  "  to-day  is  a  force  to  be  reck- 
oned witli,  whether  in  social  life,  in  polities,  or  in  literature.  Aft<'r 
much  lurking  in  backgrounds  and  frequenting  of  holes  and  cornei-s, 
in  spite  of  much  Houtiug  from  conventionality  and  much  frowning 
down  haoi  religion,  femkusm  has  suddenly  emerged  of  late  into  broad 
daylight,  and  has  developed  into  a  praotioal  question  of  the  hour, 
with  which  serious  jonxnalsand  recognised  "  literature  "  oondesoend  to 
ooneem  themselves. 

A  strong-minded  French  woman,  clamouring  for  the  suffrage  and 
making  speeches  on  public  platforms,  seems  to  us  a  contradiction  in 
terms,  so  aeciistoined  are  we  to  tlic  conventional  heroine  of  mo<lern 
French  fiction  and  modem  French  drama ;  a  creature  compoxuuled 
variously  of  sensuality  and  jealousy,  vain,  fickle,  frivolous,  with  a 
fatal  gift  for  intrigue,  whose  most  sdid  virtue  is  her  undeniable  taste 
in  dress. 

The  portrait  is  so  ludicrous  a  caricature  for  oU  who  can  boast  tiie 
smallest  personal  acquaintance  with  the  average  French  woman, 
adorned  as  she  is  Avith  admirable  soeial  and  practical  (pialities,  that  it 
is  amazing  how  it  could  ever  have  eomo  to  be  carelessly  accepted  as  a 
more  or  less  accurate  presentment.  Our  <»nly  excuse  is  that  numbers 
of  her  gifted  compatriots  have  deliberately  chosen  to  adopt  this  gro- 
tesque view  of  tiia  sex,  and  h&va  devoted  tJieir  best  w<nk  and  their 
most  brilliant  talents  to  preeenting  tins  abnormal  t^pe  to  the  world  as 
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xepMfleiitatiTe  of  a  yibxAe  nation.  It  is  in  great  meaiiae  aa  a  pfotert 
against  this  literari»-  perversitj,  fhia  moral  blindnesB  wliioh  has  sullied 
the  pages  of  all  hat  the  gzeatest  Eiendi  writera  of  the  oentuiy,  that 

the  new  feminist  movement  has  arisen.  It  is  against  what  lias 
grown  to  be  the  traditional  attitude  of  the  French  man  towards  the 
French  woman,  an  attitude  that  has  penetrated  into  all^^nks  of 
society,  that  educated  French  women,  aided  by  not  a  fowr^ff  the 
sterner  sex,  are  revolting  to-day.  From  the  first  it  has  been  an  intel- 
lectual and  literary  rather  thou  a  democratic  muvemeut ;  it  has  s|}ruug 
from  tiw  imaginative  hrain  of  tiie  writer  and  thinker  latiierthan 
from  the  painful  experienoe  of  tiie  snfierer,  and  it  is  spreading  to-day 
from  the  cultured  few  to  the  nneduoated  many. 

In  several  of  its  aspects  tlie  movement  differs  pf>foundl\'  from  that 
with  which  we  have  so  long  been  familiar  in  England.  AVith  ua 
women  have  devoted  their  main  energies  to  canyinp:  <  erttiin  definite 
reforms  by  A«'t  of  Parliament.  Tliey  liave  descended  traiikly  into 
the  political  arena  and  have  iouglit  men  with  their  own  weapons.  In 
Fiance  politics,  as  we  nnde^tand  tUem,  have  entered  for  verjr 
littie  into  the  question.  French  women  as  yet  care  praoticaUjr 
notiiing  about  the  vote;  thej  liave  not  ocntenqplated  the possilnlity 
oi  a  woman  deputy,  andi]|ej  soaroelj  eyeta-jmre  aftorrepresentaticui 
on  munieipul  bodies.  Snere  are,  of  course,  very  definite  grievanoes 
from  whi<h  they  suffer  ami  for  wliieh  they  claim  redress.  Tliej' 
demand  the  right  of  votinj,^  for  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  the 
Comcih  lies  PriKr liohiiiii  s,  u  very  important  privilege  for  all  who  are 
oigaged  iu  trade  j  the  right  to  sit  on  the  Coimil  dv  FtiinilU'^  the  very 
haoUxme  of  F^randi  family  life;  the  right  to  act  as  legal  guardians  to 
their  own  ehildien  after  Ihe  lather's  death ;  and,  above  aU»  the  right 
of  maixied  women  to  the  exdusiTe  possession  of  their  own  earnings. 
But  these  eminently  reasonable  reforms  have  not  hitherto  been 
lurought  forward  with  any  degree  of  insistenoe,  and  although  quite 
reoently  a  departure  of  a  more  practical  nature  has  been  made  by 
Madame  Schmalil,  an  Englishwoman  by  birtli,  and  editor  of  V  Aniut- 
Courri^rc,  not  more  than  one  or  two,  at  the  most,  have  as  yet  been 
incorporated  into  definite  i3ills  to  bo  luid  before  the  Chamber. 
Franch  womm  hithevto  have  devoted  themselves  xather  to  oreating  an 
atmosphere  favourable  to  thdr  own  development,  and  to  promoting  a 
sense  of  the  antagonism  that  exists  between  the  law  vriiifih  decrees  the 
absolute  inferiority  of  the  sex,  and  the  fsots  which  prove  her  complete 
natural  equaUty.  Thus  Feminism — a  word,  by  the  way,  first  intro- 
duced into  the  language  by  Fourier — may  be  described  as  represent- 
ing a  certain  state  of  mind,  an  atmospliere  of  thought,  opposed,  indeed, 
by  its  very  essence  to  that  which  has  inspired  that  vast  section  of 
modem  French  literature  oooupied  with  questions  of  sex,  but  which 
baa  not  yet  oiystaUiaed  into  an  aggressive  agitation  for  xefoim.  And 
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BO  whero  the  praotioal  Engliah  woman  pours  her  energies  into 
politioal  osaooiataonB  and  petitiona  to  Parliammt,  her  French  slater 
finds,  for  the  present  at  leasts  a  sufficient  expresnon  of  her  needs  in 

the  issuing  of  broohuros  and  leaflets,  in  tlio  now  fashionablo  "  oon- 
leranoe"  and  in  a  perfemd  flow  of  talk.  1^'or  us,  rediiccd  to  its  sim- 
plest exprei5sion,  women's  rights  is  a  matter  of  elementary  justice  ; 
for  French  women  it  is  above  all  a  sentiment,  a  chivalrous  reliabilita- 
tion  of  tlieir  sex  to  the  place  from  which  it  has  been  dothi-oned  hy  tlie 
selfishness  and  cruelty  of  man. 

FranUy,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  what  Engliah  women  would  feel 
tempted  to  denounoe  as  ^'mUyTaponzing"  in  the  fVenoli  movement, 
but  hefcnre  harshly  criticising  otir  neighbours  we  shoiUd  bear  in  mind 
the  profound  moral  and  intelleetual  differenOBB  whidk,  on-all  subjects, 
divide  the  Latin  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  making  it  impowdble 
to  judge  thorn  both  according  to  any  single  standard.  And  in  this 
particular  iustanco  it  must  be  romenihcrcd  lurtlier  that  in  all 
matters  relating  to  women's  work  and  women's  independence, 
we  are  at  kaat  a  quarter  of  a  eentnry  ahead  of  all  the  natkos  of 
Oentral  and  Southern  Europe,  and  that  tiiear  women  are  struggling 
to-daj  with  the  same  forces  of  custom  and  prejudice  against  which 
our  first  generation  of  women  reformers  made  sur ccssful  war. 

In  a  recent  article  Madame  Adam — herself  no  mean  auxiliary  of 
the  feminist  movement  on  its  more  moderate  and  literary  side — pointe<l 
to  the  siege  of  Paris  and  the  disasters  of  1870-71  as  one  of  the  objec- 
tive causes  of  women's  new  inipulw  towards  social  indejiendence.  In 
this  she  is  doubtless  right,  for  the  heroism  displayed  by  French  women 
during  those  temhle  months  must  have  gone  some  way  towards  dia- 
dpating  old  prejudices,  and  towards  giving  to  the  women  themselves 
a  new  realisation  of  their  own  dignity  and  tiieir  own  powers.  But 
the  movement  could  not  have  sprung  into  life  so  quickly  had  not  the 
seed  been  sown  at  a  far  earlier  date.  Like  every  other  tendency  of 
modem  France,  whether  for  good  or  evil,  the  feminist  movement  may 
bo  traced  back  to  the  licvohition  of  1789.  On  being  asked b}'  Napo- 
leon since  when  women  had  occupied  themselves  with  politics,  Madame 
de  Stael  is  reported  to  have  replied, "  Since  tliey  have  been  guillotined, 
sire ! "  The  reason  was  certainly  a  sufficient  one.  When  the  eman- 
cipated French  women  compose,  after  the  manner  of  AugustoOomto,  % 
a  New  Calendar  of  Great  Women,  one  of  their  heroines  of  humanity 
will  surely  be  Oljinpe  de  Gkrages,  condemned  with  huntlreds  of  others 
to  the  guillotine  by  Robespierre,  but  whose  name  still  lives  as  that 
of  flic  autliorcps  of  a  pamphlet  dedicated  to  !^^ario  Antoinette,  in  which 
ylic  pleaded  in  favour  of  the  natural,  inalienable,  and  sacred  "  rights 
of  her  sex.  With  a  Madame  lioland  and  a  Charlotte  Corday  before 
their  vezy  eyes  it  would  have  showed  really  phenomenal  submissiTe- 
neas,  and  even  stupidity,  had  the  women  of  tiie  time  not  aspired  ^to 
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some  share  in  the  "  libert}-,  equality,  and  fraternity,"  for  which  (beir 
husbands  and  sons  damoured  so  hiatiJy.  How  far,  indeed,  they  exer- 
cised n  determining  and  restraining  influence  durinrr  those  tx'Oubled 
years  is  to  bo  tlio  Biibjoct  of  a  sonrohing  investigation  by  Tjoopold 
Lacour  in  his  forthcoming  vohinio,  Ln  Frmmc  dftns  la  llholiitioti 
Frangauej  in  wiiich  the  author  may  be  trusted  to  throw  a  new  and 
more  pleasing  light  on  OariyVs  **  draggled  Menads.*' 

But  whatever  hopes  of  politioal  freedom  were  entertamed  by  the 
morally  emancipated  French  women — ^with  whom  our  own  Mary 
"Wolstoneonrft  was  in  closest  sympathy — in  the  early  years  of  tho 
Revolution,  were  destined  to  he  frustrated  before  the  close  of  the 
centiiry  ;  and  with  the  advent  to  power  of  Napoleon  a  fresh  era  of 
lej»iil  subjection  was  ushered  in.  The  Code  Napoleon,  stamped 
throughout  witli  the  muster  mind  of  its  creator,  dis])liiys  in  all  those 
portions  which  hear  upon  the  relations  between  men  and  women  the 
most  TuflJeM  diaiegaid  of  1Sb»  tinker  sex.  Ifaa  the  master  is  made 
the  despot  of  the  home,  and  iraman  is  stsnly  relegated  to  her 
maternal  f  unotions,  the  seotioii  on  marriage  onhninating  in  a  dause 
of  which  Domaa's  oelehmted  phrase  Tue-la !  '*  is  but  a  dramatio 
echo.  Feminism,  as  a  social  tendency  was  for  all  practical  purposes 
dead,  nor  does  it  rc-npponr  except  in  a  modified  form  in  connection 
■with  Saint  Simoniiinism  imtil  the  Revolution  of  1848,  to  be  once 
again,  after  a  short  but  effective  outburst,  crushed  by  administrative 
severity  as  a  result  of  the  Coup  eP^t  of  1852.  But  throughout  tho 
Third  Empire  there  aredawnings  of  better  things,  and  a  whole  litera- 
ture on  the  woman  question  was  dowly  tsldng  shape. 

It  was  in  1858  that  IVoudhon  published  his  great  work  on  abstract ' 
Justioe,  as  the  fundamental  principle  of  Society,  in  whioh,  after 
denouncing  both  love  and  rplin:ion,  lif*  bluntly  doscribed  woman  as 
l)hyRically,  intellectually,  and  moralh*  the  inferior  of  man,  and  as 
occupying  in  the  scale  of  creation  a  position  midway  between  man 
and  the  monkey.  Stirred  to  action  by  so  gross  on  attack,  Juliette 
Lamber,  a  young  girl  of  two-and*twenty,  ooneeiTed  the  andaoioaa 
project  of  replying  to  so  formidable  an  antagonist  Such  oonttovewy 
possesses  neoessazily  but  a  limited  interest  for  a  later  generation,  but 
the  Id4cH  anti-prottdhouinmcs^  though  not  without  certain  juvenile 
crudities  of  style,  will  be  always  worth  reading  for  its  vigorous  logic 
and  conciseness  of  thought.  The  little  volume  enjoyed  an  immediate 
success  and  thus,  certainly  against  his  will,  Proudhon  was  tho  means 
of  definitely  laimching  on  a  literary  career  one  whom  the  world  has 
long  respected  as  Madame  Adam.  By  a  further  irony  of  fate,  only 
a  year  or  two  later,  he  was  oalled  upon  to  share  witili  yet  another 
**  hiferior "  woman  the  priae  lor  an  essay  on  the  theory  of  taxation 
offered  for  competition  by  the  Yandols  government.  This  was 
Madamo  OWmanee  Boyer,  an  ardent  worker  in  the  feminist  oause, 
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and  one  who.has  abundantly  proved  in  her  own  penon  the  capacity 
of  Frenoh  wxooen  lor  the  most  psofound  itudieB.  Her  Bdmizable 
tiBiulation  into  Frenoh  of  Darwin's  Oriffm  of  Speeiea,  with  an  intoo- 
^notioii  of  her  own,  is  not  the  least  of  her  achieTements  in  the  cause 
of  science.  At  about  the  aame  period  the  benevolent  Michelet  in 
L(i  Fnnnif  celebrated  woman  as  the  "  »'tornelle  blessee,"  treating  her 
as  a  fragile  angel  too  ethereal  to  be  allowotl  to  eonio  in  contact  -vWtk 
the  coarse  realities  of  life,  us  one  to  be  tenderly  relieved  I  n  iiu  all  need- 
less responsibilities.  lu  accordance  with  Michelet's  ideal,  wliieh  had 
Kn  enonnoiii  vogue  through  the  France  of  the  Third  Empire,  whole 
generatione  of  Frenoh  gixls  were  hrought  up,  metaphoriotlly  speak* 
hog,  wiapi  in  ootton  wool,  kept  night  and  day  under  flie  strioteet 
eupervision,  allowed  no  active  exercise,  and  scarcely  even  any  fireeh 
air  lest  it  should  prove  too  exhausting  for  their  delicate  cfinstitntions. 
Indeed  it  is  only  the  advent  of  the  Iticyclo  that  seems  iiiially  to  have 
disjiosed  of  a  theory  which,  however  \v(  11  iutentioned,  was  almost  as 
disastrous  in  its  moral  consequences  to  the  sex,  as  the  more  widely- 
spread  theory  of  the  superiority  of  brute  force. 

Periiaps  <he  fixst  woman  who  effeotiTely  disposed  in  her  own  person 
of  the  assertions  of  hoth  ICchelet  and  Proudhon  was  Maria  DeEdsmes, 
who  entered  on  her  active  career  of  writer  and  propagandist  in  the 
olosing  years  of  the  Emjnre.  Her  strong  soepitioal  intelleot  and  her 
wonderful  i)liysi(«l  powers  were  alike  of  the  masculine  order.  To  her 
many  other  qualities  she  added  one  that  is  exceedingly  rare  in  a 
reformer,  i./:,  a  keen  sense  of  liunioiir.  No  one  who  heard  her  speech 
at  the  International  AV omen's  Congress  of  1889,  due  mainly  to  her 
initiatiTe,  on  that  most  difficult  of  French  social  problems,  the 
^*  Becherohe  de  la  Paternity,"  will  ever  lotget  the  caustic  audacity  of 
her  utteranoes,  hacked  up  as  the j  were  hy  most  inesoraUe  login.  So 
too  her  numerous  pamphlets  and  essays,  while  founded  on  a  hasis  6f 
very  solid  learning,  were  enlivened  throughout  by  an  irr^stible 
mother-wit.  TTerein.  I  think,  lay  the  secret  of  half  her  strengtli, 
and  of  her  wonderful  j)roselytising  powers.  In  her  various  volumes 
of  collected  witings  A'rr  (faiiM  f  Jlitnianift',  Xox  Pniirt'pcfi  cf  iios  Ma  iirKy 
she  denounces  in  scathing  terms  the  rottenness  of  I'urisiau  society 
and  treats  sudi  questions  as  prostitution  and  the  police  det  mmtn  with 
ahold  common  sense  which  ntarts  our  admiration,  even  when,  as 
sometames  luq^iens,  it  offends  our  more  refined  susoeptihiHtaes. 
Kdlle.  Deraismea — she  was  never  married — imfortunately  circum< 
scribed  her  own  powers  for  good  by  the  antag<»ni<tic  attitude  that  she 
adopted  towards  ( 'hristianity,  an  attitude  to  wliicli  she  doubtless  owed 
her  adnn.ssion  to  a  regularly  constituted  lodge  of  Freemasons.  She 
claimed  \o  ho  the  first  woman  to  have  attained  to  that  distinction, 
which  is  frequently  assumed  never  to  have  been  bestowed  on  a  woman 
at  alL  But  it  is  as  the  valiant  dhmnpion  of  her  sex  that  her  name 
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will  live,  and  a  oertaiu  pathos  is  added  to  her  memory  by  the  foot 
thai  all  through  the  long  months  of  agony  entailed  hy  the  most 
pamful  of  all  mortal  maladies  die  maintained  nnroffled  her  dieery 

courage,  working  ^\ith  voice  and  with  i>en  up  to  the  last  days  of 
life.   Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  add  that  after  iCrs.  Besant  and 

Frances  Willard  no  woman  speaker  save  Marin  D-'misnios  has  over 
seemed  to  me  to  possess  real  omtorli-nl  power,  ju'lu:*''!,  tliat  is  to  •yiy, 
by  the  same  criterion  by  which  wr  juilge  iiu-ii.  She  could  boast  a 
spark  at  leaat  of  that  eleotrieal  gift  essential  to  a  leader,  and  in  this 
zespeot  lier  mantie  has  not  Idleii  on  any  other  shouldm.  Henoe,  in 
spite  ot  the  adhesion  of  a  number  of  clever  and  earnest  women, 
Madame  Sohmahl,  lladame  GlAnenoe  Boyer,  Idbdame  Potoni^ 
Pierre,  Madame  Martin,  and  many  more,  all  ardent  propngandists. 
tiie  feminist  movement  to-day  is  without  any  recog^nisAil  leader,  and 
is  split  up  into  innumerable  groups  and  factious,  witliout  colicsion, 
without  unity  of  action,  and  often  even  without  friendly  feeling  one 
towards  another. 

An  iniiuenee  that  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  estimating  the 
progress  of  tiie  feminist  cause  is  that  of  1^  Slav  woman,  to  whom 
Jules  Bois  devotes  some  diarming  pages  in  his  Eve  Noucef/e.  For 
the  last  half-oentuiy  Paris  has  been  the  Mecca  of  many  Bussian  and 
Polish  women,  some  Nihilists,  some  political  refugees,  but  many 
others  young  girls  inspired  solely  by  an  eager  pathetic  longing  for  an 
independent  life  and  untrammelled  opportunities  of  solf-cnlf  ure.  These 
unattached  girl-students  form  (juite  a  numerous  colony  roiuid  tlie 
L.iitiu  Ciuartor,  living  for  the  most  part  in  hunihle  poverty,  studying 
medicine,  music,  law,  litcratim>,  and  eking  out  their  slender  resouroes 
firom  home,  if  haply  such  are  forthcoming,  by  teaching  and  writing 
and  by  practising  a  generous  diarity  towaids  one  another.  The 
woman  of  the  Slav  nices,  poetic  and  yet  practical,  emotional  yet  self- 
restrained,  devoured  by  a  veritable  paa8i<Mi  for  kaming  and  yet 
strangely  gifted  with  feminine  charm,  is,  in  many  r^^pects,  in  advance 
of  her  Latin  sister,  ujxiu  wlioui  the  example  of  her  industry  and  her 
enthusiasm  has  not  h^'n  without  cllVct.  One  of  the  forcnio-^t  leaders 
of  the  feminist  cause  to-day  is  u  I'olish  lady  endowed  with  man^  of 
the  proverbial  gifts  of  her  race.  Majlumft  Mk^a  Cheliga  has  lived  so 
many  yean  in  the  French  capital,  that  she  might  well  pass  for  a 
Parisian,  were  it  not  that  her  idealistio  temperament  points  to  a  Slav 
origin.  As  a  journalist  and  novelist,  botli  in  her  own  and  her  adopted 
language,  her  pen  has  not  ceased  to  plead  in  favotu*  of  her  sex,  but  it 
was  not  until  last  yetir,  Avhen  her  play,  L'Oniilrr,  was  acted  at  the 
Tiu'atre  Tjihrc,  that  she  attained  a  notable  success.  V Ortiii  ic,  painful 
anil  outspoken  as  it  is,  is  simply  a  plea  for  greater  morality  in  mar- 
riage. A  young  wife,  Eliaue,  stung  to  the  quick  by  the  repeated 
infldelitiea  of  the  husband  upon  whom  her  parents  have  bestowed  her 
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and  hor  dot,  falls  in  love  vdth  another  man.  She  revolts  against  a 
life  of  decf'ption,  and  she  revolts  eijuully  against  lier  husband's 
vagrant  affections  at  such  times  as  he  is  pleased  to  return  to  tlie  con- 
jugal roof,  and  undeterred  by  worldly  friends  who  laugh  at  her 
saruples,  ahe  oonfesses  the  troth.  Her  husbaad,  strong  in  tbd  aaadion 
given  lum  by  ilie  Erenoh  Code,  shoots  her  dead.  Standing  by  his 
wife's  corpse  he  is  seized  with  sudden  qualms,  and  asks  his  fiiend  if  he 
isoertain  oi  an  aoquittaL  **0h,  yes,"  is  the  re-assuring  reply,  "it 
happens  every  day — rrhne  poHHhuel  Similar  sordid  dramas  figure, 
in  truth,  almost  week  by  week  in  i\w  I'^rench  law  courts,  and  the 
syrapatliies  of  a  French  jury  are  always  with  the  husband,  whatcvtr 
provocation  he  may  have  given.  It  is,  as  I  liave  said,  a  mural  rather 
than  a  politioal  reform  that  French  women  are  trying  to  bring  about, 
and  UadameCSi^liga'sdrBaia  has  had  the  effeo^  of  looassing  attention 
on  the  neoemtj  of  amending  oertain  artioles  of  the  Code  if  the 
oonventumal  Freneh  '*  manage  de  oonTonanoe"  is  to  he  plaoed  on  a 
more  pioral  basis. 

However  valiantly  women  may  have  fought  for  their  rights — and 
ever  since  the  establishment  of  the  IfepubliL-  the  party  may  be  said  to 
have  been  in  active  existence  —  it  is  <|uite  certain  that  they  would  have 
made  but  little  progress  without  tiie  help  of  their  male  confreres. 
Their  greatest  Tiotory  has  been  the  winning  over  of  so  many  allies 
from  the  ranks  of  the  writers  and  jonrnalists  of  Paris.  Some  years 
ago  they  ^joyed  the  signal  triumph  of  converting  no  less  an  antago- 
nist than  Alexandre  Dumas  fih  himself.  Nothing  is  more  ob\-ious 
than  that  all  Dumas'  earlier  plays,  from  the  Dame  atur  Canu  lias  to  the 
FriiiuH'  (/('  Claude,  are,  on  the  moral  side,  absolutely  "  anti-feminist cs" 
in  aim  and  tone ;  and  Jj  HomnK -Fctnnie,  the  cynical  broclim-e  on  the 
*'  eternal  feminine,"  in  which  Dumas  develoi)8  tlio  "  Tue-la  ! "  theory 
wifiiiidiioh  his  name  will  always  remain  identified,  is  simply  a  defence 
of  the  attitude  that  he  had  maintained  as  a  playwright  for  over 
twenty  years.  The  HommB-Fmrne  braoght  him  into  direot  conflict 
with  Maria  Deraismes,  and  drew  forth  one  of  the  ablest  of  her 
pamphlets  which  we  may  assume  to  have  l>een  not  without  effect. 
Certainly  Dumas  had  very  considerably  alten>d  his  views  when  (in 
1880)  he  wrote  TjVs  Fr}int>rs  (jui  funtt  d  /is  Frinincs  tjxi  rotent.  To  the 
Biurpriso  of  all  he  dedart'd  himself  a  convinced  believer  in  woman's 
right  to  political  recognition ;  and  in  reference  to  a  vitriol-throwing 
ease,  whkk  was  just  then  agitating  all  Paiis,  he  suggested  that  if 
woman  had  a  share  in  making  the  laws  of  her  country,  there  would  be 
less  danger  of  her  taking  justice  violently  into  her  own  hands.  He 
declared,  too,  his  profound  conviction— and  on  such  a  point  Dumas 
surely  may  be  taken  as  an  authority — that  the  condition  of  social 
morality  in  modem  France  was  all  to  the  advantage  of  man  and  to 
the  detriment  of  woman,  and  he  uiged  on  the  latter  to  Umd  them- 
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selves  tdgr-tluT  to  fight,  not  against  tlie  >vrittpn  law,  but  against  tlie 
nn written  "  nuenrs/'  Curiously  enough,  the  very  last  letter  on 
matters  of  public  interest  penned  by  Dumas  before  his  death,  was  one 
addvaned  to  Madame  CShAiga,  in  whieh  lie  reitemted  onoe  again  Iiia 
belief  in  the  Mdal  equality  of  the  eeses,  a  letter  which  rmdered  no 
little  serrioe  to  the  feminist  oauee. 

Quite  recently  there  has  been  a  remarkable  outburst  of  activity  in 
the  feminist  camp,  and  feminism  in  Paris  to-day  is  almost  in  danger 
of  developing  into  a  fashionable  crazo.    Ifas  not  a  duchess  given  her 
augupt  ]>atronago  to  the  cause  ?    And  is  not  Ibsen,  with  doctrines 
subversive  of  all  conventionality,  studied  in  every  boudoir  ?  The 
erowds  that  aMisted  at  the  Women's  International  Congress  in  April 
of  last  year,  the  sueoessfiil  Gonfeonnees  atthe  Bodini^  the  oouise  of 
eerions  leotures  on  the  momnent  given  at  the  GoUdge  de  Franoe  last 
winter  by  M.  Flaoh,  are  all  outward  signs  of  an  expanding  vitality. 
Week  by  week  new  recruits  are  added  to  the  little  group  of  literary 
and  political  workers,  known  by  the  somewhat  quaint  designation  of 
"  homines  f«'niini<tes,"  a  group  which  is  gradually  attaining  to  most 
respedable  proportions.    Armand  Sylvestre,  Kodenbach  and  Jean 
Aicard  among  poets,  Paul  Hervieu  ami  Kosuoy  among  novelists,  Dr. 
ManoQvrier,  tiie  well-known  professor  of  anthropology^  the  Abh£ 
Gharbonnel,  an  eodesiastio  d  aomewhat  advanced  Tiew8»  Jaoqnes  Loor- 
het,  author  of  a  learned  work  on  La  Fmme  decani  h  Sdeaeef  Geoiges 
Hontorgueil  and  Leopold  Lacour,  journalists,  have  all  made  pdblio 
profession  of  their  faith  in  the  "  new  woman."   It  is  true  certain 
•\\Titers  seem  to  regard  feminism  only  as  an  excuse  for  disciissing 
once  again  frf»m  a  new  j)oint  of  ^■iew,  and  with  a  })ainful  lack  of 
reticence,  the  eternal  question  of  sex,  and  the  ivlations  between  man 
and  w^omau.  Eve  and  Cleopatra,  Meesalina  and  Circe,  re-appear  time 
after  time,  in  order  to  point  out  a  moral  unfavouiahle,  not  to  them- 
selves,  but  to  their  male  victims.   Thus  Monsieur  Laoour  devotes 
almost  the  whole  of  his  stout  vohmie  on  Integral  Hutmimm  to  a 
study  of  woman's  nature,  both  in  its  physiological  and  its  psycholo- 
gical aspects,  in  relation  to  that  of  man.    Of  her  independent  posi- 
tion as  a  thinker  and  a  worker,  without  reference  to  the  male  sex,  we 
hear  not  a  word.    It  is  comforting  at  least  to  find  one  elementary 
truth  underlying  the  many  pages  of  that  somewhat  futile  argument 
with  which  his  book  is  loaded :  the  new-bom  conviction  that  by  the 
political  and  intellectnal  subjection  of  one-half  of  the  hmnan  race  to 
the  other,  the  whole  of  humanity  has  been  impoverished.  And,  as 
its  complement,  the  realisation  that  to  place  unnatural  barriers  in  the 
way  of  the  normal  development  of  any  in<lividual  endowed  with 
rational  thinking  powers,  is  to  inflict  an  irreparable  loss  on  the  whole 
body  poUtie.    The  argument  is  familiar  enough  on  this  side  of  tlie 
Channel,  but  to  French  ears  it  still  possesses  oU  the  charm  of  novelty, 
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and  requires  conetoot  reitenitioii.  It  is  this  tmiih  which  M.  La- 
oour  has  tried  to  frame  in  the  expreanon  **  integral  hnmanimn,"  a 
temi  ^\hich,  at  first  sight,  is  somewhat  mystifying. 

Of  all  recent  converts,  however,  to  the  cause  of  woman's  emanci- 
pation, none  lias  sueceeded  in  treating  the  suhject  with  so  much  in- 
siglit  into  feminine  olmnieter,  or  such  genuine  fnith  in  lier  hitent 
(-■apacitlcs  for  go<i<l,  as  .Tides  l^ois,  hitherto  ht-sl  known  as  a  ^WTiter  of 
niystitul  verse  und  iia  a  mueh-appreeiated  con/ercncier  at  the  Bodi- 
ni&re.  To-day,  fhanla  to  his  xeoent  Tclnme  L*£w  JSf^ourelle,  he 
stands  accepted  as  the  preux  ehevalwr  oi  the  lesninist  cause.  In  a 
tnmntioiial  stage,  smarting  appazratlj  under  the  diaillnsionment  of 
youthful  ideals,  the  poet  a  f(>w  years  ago  wrote  many  unkind  things 
of  "  L'etemelle  rou}>ee."  IlLs  Eve  Xom  cUv^  published  last  autumn, 
is  a  passionate  jilea  in  favour  of  "  la  femme  eonseiente,"  and  may  he 
taken  as  representing  his  more  matui'c  judgment  on  the  problems  of 
life ;  and  if  I  write  of  the  vohmio  at  some  length,  it  is  because  liis 
couceptiou  of  the  whole  feminist  movement,  and  of  the  ideals  which 
have  inspired  it,  seems  to  me  at  once  the  most  Itue  and  the  most  cha* 
xaoteristicaUy  French  that  has  yet  appeared.  The  English  reader 
may  find  in  it  much  that  he  will  disagree  with,  much  even  that  he 
may  resent,  hut  the  book  remains,  nevertheless,  a  faithful  and  sym- 
l)athetie  presenfmeiit  of  tlie  woman  problem,  as  it  appeals  to  an  ever- 
increasing  lumiber  of  men  and  women  across  the  Channel.  M.  Bois 
has  succeeded  in  treating  his  subject  with  considerable  originality  ; 
liis  pages  display  not  a  little  research,  and  the  time-honoured  argu- 
ments are  produced  from  a  point  of  view  unfamiliar,  at  least  on  this 
side  of  the  Channel  We  wonder,  as  we  read,  what  John  Stuart  Mill 
would  have  thought  of  this  latest  contrihutiim  to  a  controTeny  which 
he,  more  than  any  man,  initiated.  M.  Bois  does  not  profess  to  deal  in 
stem  logic,  and  he  touches  very  briefly  on  ]  i ;;.  f  'r  il  economic  considera- 
tions ;  ho  appeals  rather  to  the  mystical  idealistic;  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  in  a  serie  s  of  short  and  somewhat  disjr>intcd  essays,  he 
trai-es  the  influence  of  -svonu  ii  on  life  and  civilisation  from  the  most 
remote  pre-historie  days.  lu  tlie  ancient  legends  of  the  world's  my- 
thologies he  diBcenis  the  early  ascendancy  and  the  cirilising  powers 
of  woman.  For  him  Testa  discovers  the  fire,  Diana  invents  the  how, 
and  the  whde  cyde  of  Cyhele-Demeter-Isis  legends  testifies  to 
man's  early  recognition  of  the  superior  natm*e  of  those  whom  he 
acclaimed  as  the  mothers  of  the  gods.  He  points  out  tliat  in  none 
of  the  ancient  faitli^  of  the  world  has  ordinary  man  ever  been  doomed 
worthy  to  have  any  sLare  in  the  bringing  forth  of  g(Mls  and  n'dceniers. 
Coming  to  the  more  practical  problems  of  our  own  day,  M.  Bois 
denoimces,  not  'vrithout  cause,  the  "  maiiago  de  oonvenonce,"  and  at 
the  same  time  comhats  vigorously  every  form  <^  **  free  love,"  and 
any  general  loosening  of  moral  restrictions  hetween  the  sexes.  He 
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plea&  for  true  uoions  of  heart  and  soul  and  intellect,  but  we  oaonlifc 
agree  with  him  when  he  seems  to  imagine  that,  in  a  society  regens- 
lated  by  tiie  feminist  qnrit,  the  necessatjr  for  legal  sanctions  will  di*- 

ajip(  ;ir.  TTc  pours  forth  all  the  xiala  of  his  wrath  upon  the  frlvoloua 
dolls  of  I'aris  society,  regarding  Chcm  as  the  worst  enemies  <d  their 
sex ;  he  denoiincos  tho  two  aooei)te<l  t}'pe8  of  the  French  jrunr  fUct 
the  itujeiiuf  and  tho  tiiKjCy  unci  urges  tlie  adoption  of  English  and 
Auiericaii  niuiliods  of  ediKatiou  in  exchange  iorthoise  still  universally 
in  force  among  the  Latin  races. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  Jules  Bens'  demands  are  singularly  modsarate, 
and,  for  a  would-he  social  reformer,  he  has  an  mrasual  capaoify  for 
seeing  all  round  his  subject.  VaVtng  allowances  for  pioturesquenesa 
of  presentation  and  for  a  certain  effusiveness  of  style^  M.  Bois  really 
pleads  for  nothing  further  than  the  evolution  of  a  woman  with  a 
conscience,  who  shall  marry  the  man  of  her  choice  of  her  own  free 
will,  and  who  shall  be  sulficiciitly  educated  to  b<?  an  intellectual  com* 
paniou  to  her  husband  when  married,  or  to  earn  her  own  livelihood 
in  a  dignified,  independence,  should  she  elect  to  remain  single.  It  is 
an  ideal  which,  in  Eughind  and  America,  we  have  g<me  a  oonsideiabl* 
way  towards  rsalising,  but  which,  for  the  vast  majority  of  the  women 
of  the  Latin  races,  is  stUl  beyond  the  possibility  of  attainment  IL 
Bois  realises  completely  that  neither  Atheism  nor  Positivism  can  ever 
be  the  religion  of  enfranchised  womanhood,  and  witli  most  people  he 
deplores  the  wave  of  free-tliouglit  A\hich  is  at  present  sweeping  over 
the  milks  of  the  iidvanced  women  of  France,  and  which  has  un- 
doubtedly done  much  to  retard  their  progress.  He  descnl^es  tiioni 
haj^ily  as  still  passing  through  their  Encydopedio  stage,  their 
ei^iteenth  oentoxy.  It  is  erideut  ttat  he  is  fsmiliar  with  English 
thought  in  many  brsnphes,  but  he  writes  under  a  total  misapprdien- 
n<m  oonoeming  the  due  proportion  of  events  when  he  attributes  any 
share  in  the  independent  position  of  English  women  at  the  present  day 
to  the  curious  literary  development  which  produced  the  Jhamily 
rWw.v,  the  Yi  lloir  Asti  r  n.w\  their  little  group  of  imitators,  and  he 
has  failfnl  to  realise  that  the  morbid  sensationalism  which  lay  at  the 
root  of  the  agitation  is  already  a  thing  of  the  past  among  us,  and 
never  had  any  real  hold  over  the  nation.  He  shows  his  admiration 
for  ererything  British  with  greater  disorimination  "adien  he  waxes 
eloqpient  over  the  writings  of  Olive  Schreiner;  indeed,  it  would 
appear  that  The  Story  of  an  A  frican  Farm  is  accepted  by  the 
hommes-f^ministes "  school  with  all  the  venecatian  due  to  a  new 
Gospel. 

Hitherto  the  practieul  influence  of  the  feminist  movement  on  the 
general  trend  of  French  thought  and  custom  has  probably  been  very 
slight,  outside  the  limits  of  Parisian  literary  circles.  Not  the  least 
of  the  advantages  that  Jules  Bois*  booh  has  gained  for  Ihe  cause,  is 
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that  of  introduciiig  the  subject  into  xnaiij  cixoleB  into  which  it  had 
not  as  yet  penetrated.  For  a  woman  to  he  in  tiie  s%hteet  degree 

advanced,  or  unconventional,  or  eccentric,  is  exceedingly  taal  vu  in 
all  fashionable  and  orthodox  circles  in  France,  and  those  women  of 
good  birth  who  have  Buocessfully  arrived  at  an  independent  position 
have  probably  only  done  ro  at  great  personal  cost.  Marriagcj  and  the 
convent  .are  still  the  only  alternatives  before  the  vast  majority  of 
•JVench  girls.  The  iiutw  Jille  of  the  upper  classes  is  as  carefully 
guarded  ss  of  old,  and  when  she  happens  to  he  staying  with  her 
.parents  at  an  liotel,  is  not  allowed  to  pass  np  and  down  the  stairs 
wifliout  a  ohapenme.  And  yet  we  may  say  witibi  Galileo,  "  E  pur  si 
muove !  "  Some  odTance  there  certainly  is,  and  feminism  may  justi- 
fiably claim  a  share  in  the  credit,  although  Anglomania  and  the 
bicyclinfr  orazo  have  probably  quite  as  much  to  do  with  it  as  more 
serious  considerations.  Even  the  Church  has  come  to  realise  that 
■something  more  is  due  to  woman's  intellect  than  tlie  average  convent 
.education,  and  one  of  the  last  acts  of  that  enlightened  prelate,  Mgr. 
d'Huhet,  was  the  organisation  of  historical  and  soientiflo  oourses  of 
leotnres  for  women  at  the  Oatholio  Institute.  AnoUur  agn  of  the 
.times  was  the  formation,  about  a  year  ago,  of  a  little  body  A  Oatholio 
workers  in  the  cause,  calling  themselves  **fhninMrs  C/irrft'enim" 
Something^,  too,  is  certainly  due  t()  the  large  number  of  able  women 
who,  without  identifying  themselves  directly  with  the  feminist  propa- 
ganda, have  yet  done  much  by  their  j>ractical  successes  in  all  the 
paths  of  life  that  are  open  to  thorn  to  break  down  the  old  barriers 
of  prejudice  and  misoonoeption.  In  art,  in  literature,  in  joumalisra, 
Erenoih' women  are  making  a  name  for  tbemselTes  to-day,  while  others, 
like  Madame  Bogelot  and  Mademoiselle  de  Grandpr^,  have  developed 
in  the  wider  sphere  of  national  philanthropy  those  admirable  admini- 
strativo  qualities  which  hitlicrto  have  been  restricted  to  the  narrow 
limits  of  the  homo.  It  is  ti>  Enjj^lanJ  that  French  women  look  for 
guidance  in  all  practical  matters  concerning  the  evolution  of  their 
emancijmtion  ;  and  for  the  Kiiijlish  g-irl  who  is  supposed  to  regulate 
her  own  life  and  possess  a  latch-key  without  abusing  the  privilege, 
thery  entertain  a  touching  admiration,  often,  I  am  a£raid,  unwaimnted 
by  the  facts.  There  has  been  a  tendency  among  intelligent  English 
women  both  to  look  down  upon  French  women  as  hopelessly  retro- 
grade, and  at  the  same  tiin(>  to  pour  ridicule  on  tiieir  tent  it  1  v*-  efforts 
at  reform.  For  myself,  1  am  convinced  from  personal  observation 
tliat  if  tlie  women  of  France  have  much  to  learn  in  all  concerning 
the  relations  of  the  sexes,  the  men  have  still  a  great  deal  more  to 
learn;  and  that  tliis  now  feminist  movement,  even  though  its  methods 
may  not  always  be  our  methods,  contains  Mvithin  it  the  germs  of  a 
muoh-ueeded  social  regeneration. 

YiBonnA  H.  Orawvoru. 
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Wn  vTiA  KH  may  bo  the  result  to  Greew  of  her  brave  intervention  on 
behalf  of  the  Cretans,  surely  no  unprejudiced  mind  will  deny  that 
die  hat  done  a  ngnal  aerrioe  to  the  cause  of  humanity  and  freedom. 
If  the  Ctetans,  after  ^bieSr  keraio  struggles,  sometimei  aocoesBfal,  to 
Ineak  the  ycdce  of  the  foul  tymaaj  under  which  they  have  groaned 
for  two  oentnries,  are  to  be  at  last  set  free,  it  is  entirely  to  Greece 
that  their  gratitude  is  due^  The  official  endenoe  on  tliat  point  is 
ronrlnsivo.  AtkI  even  more  important  is  the  practical  illustration 
"vvhieli  (Irceio  lias  thus  piven  of  the  only  successful  nietliod  of  extort- 
ing any  effec  tive  reforms  from  the  Sultan.  For  nearly  thre€  years 
the  six  Great  Powers  of  Europe,  commanding  between  them  almost 
as  many  soldiers  mider  arms  aa  the  Soltaa  owns  ICnsdman  sabjeots, 
have  loolced  quietly  on  while  that  potentate,  who  roles  hy  fheir 
snfferance,  has  heen  hatchering  in  cold  Uood  one  hundred  thousand 
of  bis  Christian  subjects  for  the  sole  crime  of  being  Christians,  and 
another  hundred  thousand,  driven  from  their  ruined  homes,  have 
perished  from  exposure  to  cold,  and  famine,  nml  dispuse  •begotten  of 
destitution.  Surely  history  records  nothing  more  awful  or  hideous 
than  the  policy  whith  the  Austrian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs 
laid  down  for  the  CoDoert  of  Europe  fourteen  months  ago— a 
policy  which,  it  must  he  sadly  owned,  the  Concert  has  IsithfaUy 
carried  oat.  Count  Goluehowdd  made  no  attempt  to  extenuate  tira 
tale  of  horror.  He  fraoUy  admitted  the  extent  and  frightful 
•  character  of  the  massacres  and  the  complicity  of  the  Sultan.  "  The 
description,"  he  allowed,  "  is  doubtless  tnie  enough  and  ver^'  im- 
pressive." 35ut  "  nothing  could  be  done  but  wait  and  see  if  tlie 
Sultan  will,"  ponie  day  or  other,  "carry  out  his  promises  and  re- 
store order.  Every  kind  of  admonition  had  been  given  to  him,  and 
his  Excellency  did  not  see  what  more  could  he  stid  to  him  than 
had  already  heen  repeatedly  urged."  And  so  the  honors  must  he 
allowed  to  go  on  unchecked,  masaacie  succeeding  massacre;  **whilethe 
rigours  of  winter,  bringing  famine,  want  of  shelter  and  wnrnttli — in 
fact,  destitution  in  its  most  appalling  shape — might  be  calculated  to 
dejtroy  many  more  before  the  ref  »im  of  spring  " — a  forecast  more  than 
verified  by  the  evont.  The  Count  is  fully  alive  to  the  impression 
likely  to  he  made  outside  the  charmed  circle  of  diplomacy  by  the 
epicurean  equanimity  with  which  he  contemplates  from  the  Olympian 
height  of  his  profession  the  frightful  tragedy  which  he  would  not  lift 
so  much  as  a  little  finger  to  anest  I  must  quote  his  own  words,  else 
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my  readen  vUl  natoiaUy  imagine  that  I  am  trying  to  mislead  them 
hy  means  of  monatrouji  ezaggemtion : — 

**  In  pteMDoe  of  this  heart-rending  prospect,  it  is  intelligiUe  that  nomben  of 
humane  people  are  revolted  at  the  idea  that  Europe  is  poweilaflB,  and,  nsprdleaa 

of  conseqnonres,  wvmld  wish  that  action  sliouUl  bt-  taken  by  some,  or  even  by  one, 
of  the  Powerdj  to  put  a  stop  to  the  extermination  of  the  miserable  Armenians. 
But  pnetical  stateamen  are  bonnd  to  comider  the  dtuation  front  anotber  atand* 
point." » 

When  the  Anstiiaa  laid  down  this  terrible  dootrine  the 

number  of  Armenians  in  Turkey  amounted,  aocording  to  3L 
Honotaox,  to  three  millions,  and  this  multitude  of  innocent  human 

beings,  nipn,  women,  and  children,  the  minister  of  a  sovereign  who 
claims  tlio  i  itlc  of  "Apostolic  "  .-ulvises  the  Concertof  Europe  to  abandon 
to  their  fate— that  is,  to  "  extermination "  aj^gi-avateil  l)y  every 
ingenuity  of  torture  which  can  add  bitterness  to  death.  And  the 
Great  Powers  of  Christian  Europe  received  the  advioe  without  rebuke, 
without  a  protest^  without  a  word  ci  diaapinovBl ;  nay,  more :  they 
have  acted  npcm  it.  They  have  done  abeoiutely  nothing  to  stop  the 
Sultan's  sangiiiiiary  policy  except  by  offering  him  repeated  dosee  d 
**  every  kind  of  admonition,"  which  Count  Groluchowski  himself  pro- 
nouneod  outiroly  useless.  It  seems  incredible  ;  yet  there  the  policy  is, 
laid  down  in  black  and  white  in  the  Blue  Book,  and  acquiesced  in  by 
the  Powers, 

I  have  no  doubt  that  Count  Goluchowski  is  in  the  ordinary  affairs 
of  life  as  humane  as  other  men,  nor  do  I  question  the  humanity  of 
the  other  members  of  the  Concert  who  have  adopted  his  policy. 
But  how  shall  we  explain  their  ai^Mxent  osllousDess  P  They  have, 

in  fact,  allow<>d  their  imagination  to  be  dominated,  and  their  xeason 
to  be  pond^'sed,  by  the  unsubstantial  spectre  of  a  prreat  European  war 
!is  the  inevitable  result  of  any  serious  attempt  to  coerce  the  Sultan. 
Now  let  us  for  a  moment  look  this  spectre  in  the  face.  No  one  can 
have  a  greater  horror  of  war  tlian  I  have,  for  I  have  seen  some  of  it« 
horKXTB-  with  my  own  eyes.  A  war  without  absolute  necessity  I 
regard  as  murder  on  a  huge  scale.  But  if  I  am  forced  to  the  ohoice, 
I  pErefsr  a  great  war  to  the  piteous  slaughter  ol  a  nation  like  cattle 
in  the  shambles,  with  Christendom  in  anus  looking  calmly  on  and  not 
lifting  a  finger  to  stop  the  carnage.  There  are  cases  where  "  war  its 
thousands  slays,  pence  its  ten  thousands,"  and  the  peace  which  the 
('oncert  boasts  of  having  preserved  is  of  that  kind.  It  is  a  gp:eater 
evil  to  humanity  and  civilisation  that  two  hundred  thousand  helpless 
innocent  beings  should  be  butchered  in  cold  blood  without  a  hand 
stretched  out  to  save  them,  than  that  an  equal  number  should  fall  on 
a  field  of  battle  fighting  bravely  lor  a  cause  whidi  they  believed 
to  be  just  Hanible  as  war  is  in  some  of  ito  aspeoto,  it  sometimea 
clears  the  air  like  a  tempest,  ridding  it  of  the  poisonous  miasma 

(1)  Ikrktf,  Nob  2  (1896),  pp.  210,  252,  263,  290. 
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whidi  is  apt  to  be  engendered  by  the  moral  stagnatum  of  a  bng  and 
pra^perous  peaee.  I  doubt  whether  more  real  injury  has  not  been  done 

to  Europe,  and  to  the  progress  of  mankind,  hy  the  moral  paralysis  of 
the  Grreat  Powers  during  the  last  three  years  than  would  have  been  done 
by  war.  And  h  f  us  roniomher  that  tliis  dread  of  wnr — at  least  by  the 
(lovemiiients  of  the  tlirof  I'^niperors — is  not  caused  chiefly,  if  at  all,  by 
any  considerations  of  humanity,  but  by  sordid  greed.  There,  too,  Count 
Goluchowski  is  admirably  frank.  Intervention  "  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
extennination  of  the  miBeraUe  Armeniane,"  he  says, "  must  inevitably 
result  in  the  further  disaggregation  of  the  Ottoman  Empire/'  over 
whose  moribund  carcase  the  eagles  of  the  autocrats  are  hovering  with 
hungry  and  jealous  eyes.  There  is,  therefore,  nothing  nol>le  in  all 
this  aversion  to  war.  It  is  all  mean,  oontemptible,  and  demoralising. 
It  is  not  jieaef  for  its  own  sake  that  the  dominant  members  of  the 
Concert  seek,  but  leisure  to  mature  their  jdans  for  tlie  distnbution  of 
the  Sick  Man's  spoils  without  the  cost  and  risks  of  a  premature 
scramble;  and  it  does  not  trouble  them  that  during  that  dreary 
interval  they  have  turned  the  keys  of  hell  on  the  Sultan's  unfortunate 
subjects.  What  they  have  strangely  failed  to  see  all  through  this 
CQUtroversy  is  that  they  have  persistentlj'  disregarded  the  only  oon- 
dition  on  which  the  territorial  integrity  of  the  Turkish  I^mpire  can 
he  prolonged,  and  have  been  practising  such  methods  of  diplomacy  as 
are  best  calculated  to  precii)itate  the  catastrophe  which  they  dread. 
The  Austrian  ami  Rus.<;ian  tJovemments  agreed  last  August  that  it 
was  possible  to  maintain  the  territorial  integrity  of  tl»e  Ottoman 
Empire  for  an  indefinite  number  of  years,  and  they  mutually  pledged 
themselves  to  use  their  best  endeavours  to  maintain  it.  Austria,  of 
course,  carried  Germany,  and  Bussia  France.  Now  there  is  one 
condition,  and  oidy  one,  on  which  the  policy  of  maintaining  the 
territorial  inte^^t}"  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  is  either  defensible  or 
possible,  and  that  is  the  insistence  on  such  refonns  as  shall  make  life 
tolerable  for  the  Sultan's  subject  populations.  But  such  refonns  can 
never  be  carried  out  in  Turkey  witliout  the  application  of  external 
coercion.  This  Germany,  Russia,  Austria,  and  France  have  strenu- 
ously opposed  on  the  ground  urged  by  Count  Goluchowski,  namely, 
that  ooeraion  **mnst  inevitably  result  in  the  further  disaggregation 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire,"  with-  the  probable  contingenoy  of  a  Euro- 
pean war. 

8ucli  is  the  sj)eetre  which  imnerved  the  l\)werR  all  through  the 
ai>])al]infr  massacres  in  Armenia,  and  terrified  tlicm  into  "whispering 
hundjleness,"  even  when  the  Sultan  drenched  the  streets  of  Constanti- 
nople  before  the  eyes  of  their  ambassadors  with  the  innocent  blood  of 
six  thowMmd  Christians.  They  stared  helplessly,  with  bated  breath, 
like  travelers  in  an  Alpine  pass,  for  fear  a  loud  whisper  might  bring 
down  the  dreaded  avalanche.    Greece  has  pluekily  gone  up  to  the 
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spectce  and  {nroved  it  to  be  a  hollow  impoetnre.  While  the  fleets  of 
the  Fowem  watched  idly  the  desolating  wairfiue  that  was  going  on 

in  Cbi^to,  the  king  of  rheoee  landed  troops,  no  one  forbidding  him ; 
and  then,  after  some  he8ita.tion,  the  Great  Powers  pluoked  up  oouroge 
to  follow  his  pxamplp  ;  and  in  order  to  prevent  the  annexation  of  the 
island  to  the  llt  llrinc  Kinjr'lom  thoy  have  resolve<i  fo  endow  it  with 
autonomy,  wh»'tlior  tlio  Snltan  likes  it  or  not.  Yet  thi^  avalanche 
has  not  fallen.  The  predicted  reue>\al  of  massacres  has  not  come  to 
pass.  Tba  Sultan,  far  from  oontiniiing  to  hnd  it  as  a  master  over 
the  Powen,  has  become  tiieir  hnmUe  servant;  and  if  war  there  is  to 
he,  it  will  not  oome  from  the  action  ol  Ghreeoe,  bnt  from  the  meddling 
and  muddling  of  the  Powers.  Last  summer  they  proj)osed  to 
blookade  the  Cretan  insurgents,  fighting  for  life  and  liberty,  while  • 
the  sea  was  to  be  ke])t  ojwn  for  the  Stiltan  to  land  his  hordes  of 
mvafjerH  from  Amieiii;i  to  reyieut  their  exploits  in  Crete.  T.ord  Salis- 
bury defeated  that  nefarious  plot,  and  if  he  had  his  own  way  Crete 
would  now  be  imited  with  Greece,  which  is  the  only  true  and  stable 
policy,  08  King  Leopold  explained  in  (he  letter  in  which  he  dedined 
the  throne  of  Ghpeeoe,  beoanse  it  was  impossaUe,  in  his  ojnnion,  to 
govern  Greece  without  Grate.  One  smtenoe  from  that  letter  is  worth 
quoting  here 

"The  exclusion  of  Crete  cripples  the  Oteeian  State  physically  aad  moiallj ;  it 
itnpoverisbes  and  weakeiiR  her  ;  it  will  expose  }ier  to  eoattaat  danger,  and  will 
create  ianumeiable  diffiooliies  for  the  head  of  her  GoTCinnient.** 

The  prevision  of  Leopold  has  been  more  than  justified  by  experi- 
ence, and  tiie  stupidity  of  the  Poweis,  who  founded  the  kingdom 
of  Greece  on  so  unstable  a  basis,  has  been  justly  stigmatised  by 
Finlay  in  his  daasical  work.  Referring  to  the  curtailed  frontier 
which  OanningV  suooesson  insisted  on  snbetituting  fcnr  his  statesman- 
like polity,  Finlay  says : — 

"  Nominal  independence  wu  conceded,  bat  it  was  to  be  purchased  bj  the  loss 

of  a  ooubideralilc  territory,  inhabited  by  a  warlike  jKjpulation,  whose  constancy 
and  criura^^e  hud  contribiUt-d  much  to  deliver  (  Jreece  from  the  Turkish  yoke.  A 
considerable  number  of  the  troope  who  bad  been  constantly  iu  arms  against  the 
Sultan  waa  subjected  to  his  Government,  and  a  frontier  which  offered  no  security 

either  tu  Turkey  or  Greece  was  traced  Diplomatic  ignorance  could  hardly 

have  traced  a  more  unKuituble  line  of  deioorcutiou.  That  part  of  the  country  iu 
whidi  Greek  u  the  language  of  the  people  was  annexed  to  ^ikey,  and  that  part 
in  which  the  agricultural  population  speaks  the  Albanian  langnage  was  attached 
toGieece."^ 

Well  might  Prince  Leopold  write  to  the  British  Government,  after 
they  had  torn  away  Crete  from  Greece,  that "  he  could  imagine  no 
effectual  mode  of  pacifying  Greece  withotat  including  Gandia  in  the 

(1)  Sitlorif  qfCntM,  vol.  vIL  p.  M. 
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new  State."  Yarious  opportunities  have  occurred  since  then  for 
repairing  that  fatal  blxinder,  but  they  have  all  been  thrown  away, 
and  (irooco  has  thus  hooii  doomed  by  the  blundering  diplomacy  of 
Europo  to  a  condition  of  hnancial  embarrassment  and  political  imrost. 
Not  only  was  the  territory  given  to  the  new  inonanby  insufFuient  to 
support  it,  but  Crete  has  been  a  constant  drain  on  its  resources.  The 
CretanB  are  a  brave  people,  and  tiieir  insiilar  poBtticm  and  oontiguity 
to  free  Greeoe  enable  them  to  prooure  arms  and  xiee  in  aelf-delenoe 
whenever  Torkiflh  oppreeaion  becomes  intolenble.  The  island  is 
thus  always  in  veiled  or  o-pea  insurrection,  and  crowds  of  destitute 
refugees  from  time  to  time  escape  to  Greeoe.  On  the  advice  of 
the  British  C'onsul,  thousands  of  destitute  Cretans  have,  by  the 
intervention  of  the  Powers,  bet^n  in  this  way  thrown  upon  the  hospi- 
tality of  Greece  during  the  past  year.  The  maintenance  of  these  is 
not  only  a  serious  financial  burden  on  Greece;  their  presenoe,  in 
addition,  is  a  ohronio  element  of  political  distnxbanoe.  Yet  the 
Powers,  instead  of  reoogniring  their  own  responaiHlity  in  the  matter, 
are  aooustomed  to  deliver  solemn  lectures  to  Greeoe  for  encouraging 
Cretan  agitation ;  the  fact  being  that  the  most  active  agitators  are 
the  refugees  who  escape  to  Greece  or  are  deported  thither  by  the 
Powers  themselves. 

The  last  lilue  Pook  on  Crete  proves  two  things  to  demonstration  : 
first,  that  all  the  recent,  like  all  previous,  troubles  in  Crete  are  due 
entirely  to  the  Saltan's  duplicity,  bad  faith,  and  instigation.  It  is 
tiie  old  stale  stoiy.  Wktai  Turkish  misrule  drives  <he  Cretans  to 
insurrection,  the  Powers  persuade  the  Sultan,  after  mndi  diffieully 
and  delay,  to  grant  a  new  scheme  of  reforms,  and  thus  induce  the 
Cretans  to  trust  once  more  to  the  promises  of  their  perjured  oppressor. 
Either  tliose  promises  are  never  kept  at  all,  or  they  are  broken  after  a 
decent  interval  of  make-believe  performance.  And  so  the  cruel  comedy 
goes  on  year  aft^r  year.  The  last  Cretan  Blue  Book  is  replete  with 
passages  like  the  following,  in  the  despatches  from  the  British  Consid. 
After  desoiilnng  the  state  ot  anarchy  in  the  island  just  a  year  ago,  he 
writes: — 

*' All  tboM  detaila  are  certainly  known  at  CoutantuK^le,  bat  nothing  is  done 
to  find  a  reme<Iy  for  a  .Mat  >  i  things  which,  hdoM  long,  must  fatally  lead  to  a 
peneral  outbreak  and  disonlcr  which  may  exceed  even  those  of  the  year  1889.  By 
iu  utier  iuaction,  the  Sublime  Porte  ratiur  aeenia  to  court  sucii  a  result.  The 
Mnnilnians  telegn|iliad  to  the  Saltan  hinaaelf  complaining  of  the  aitoation,  bat 
no  heed  aeoms  to  have  been  talmi  of  the  nqaaat."  ^ 

Let  the  reader  marie  the  words  in  italics,  for  they  were  prophetio. 

Encouraged  by  the  eondonation  of  his  massacres  in  Armenia,  the 
Sultan  hoped  by  similar  tactics  to  prevent  the  ezeoution  of  any 
lelonDS  extorted  from  him  for  Crete.  It  would  he  eaity,  did  space 
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permit,  to  substantiate  this  assertion  by  detailed  proof  out  of  the  Blue 
Book ;  but  it  will  Ruffiet>  to  (juote  the  authority  of  a  witness  by  no 
means  friendly  to  the  UeUenic  Govemmpnt.  The  following  cxtrjict 
is  from  a  despatch  from  tlie  British  Ambabiiador  at  Vienna  to  Lord 
Salisbury : — • 

"  McMleratioii  has  been  cnimsolled  l)y  Count  ( Joliuliowski  tliroti'Ji  tlif»  An.-tro- 
lluui^riiui  liepresentativea  bolh  at  Alheua  and  at  Cou»tantiuuplo.  Hie  Excellency, 
however,  fean  that  mttDta  have  gone  to  sneh  lengths  diat  an  inealstiUe  popnler 
current  may  carry  away  the  King  of  Greece  and  his  Government.  In  his  opinion 
the  blame  for  the  present  situation  lien  entirely  with  the  Turks  themselves,  and  it 
will  l>e  impossible  for  Greece  to  stand  aloof  if  acts  of  ttvagery  take  place  in  the 
idand.  Under  anch  eiroumstanoea,  ahe  would  piohaUy  have  mneh  Eniopeau 
agfmpathy  on  her  part*'  ^ 

That  lemarlcable  testimony  to  fiie  intolerable  porilion  in  whidi 
Greece  was  placed  hy  tiie  maohinatioiiB  ol  the  Sultan  and  the  apathy 

oi  the  Powers  was  given  on  May  27  of  last  year,  and  on  the  follow- 
ing day  Mr.  Herbert  wrote  to  worn  Loi-d  Salisbuiy  that  the  Turkish 
riovoninient  are  determined  to  quell  the  insurrection  in  Crete  In-  force, 
with  tlieir  eiistoniary  severity.  1  think,  therefore,  in  view  of  tliis 
probability  and  the  Zeitouu  experience,  that  we  should  Iju  very  earr-ful 
how  we  allow  our  Consul  to  give  any  guarantee  as  to  conditions 
being  carried  out  by  the  SuUime  Porte."  The  AmbaBsadon  of  the 
Powers  at  Constantinople  accordingly  orderod  tiieir  Gcmsnls  in  Crete 
**not  to  give  any  guarantee"  to  the  insozgents  that  the  Sultan 
would  not  deal  treacherously  with  tiiem.'  The  British  Minister  in 
Athens  testifies  that  the  Greek  Government  "  is  not  giving  and  is  not 
likely  to  j^ive  any  encouragement"  to  agitntioTi  junonrr  tlio  Cretans.^ 
Subsequently,  no  doubt,  some  agitation  for  the  annexation  <if  Crete 
to  (ireoce  did  spring  up  in  Athens.  But  who  started  it  ?  Indirectly, 
the  foreign  Consuls  in  Crete.  Speaking  of  tlie  insurgent  leaders  in 
Crete,  Sir  A.  Biliotti  writes : —  ^ 

**They  may  linallj,  perhops,  yield  to  the  repeated  advice  given  to  them  by 
myadf  and  my  eolleagnea  to  croaa  over  to  Greece."  * 

Tliat  is  to  sjiy,  the  rowoi-s  oiiconrago  nearly  -'lO.OOO  Cretan 
refugees,  thousfinds  of  wlinm  i]\t>y  ju  tually  carry,  to  betake  theni- 
.silves  to  Greece,  some  of  them  bearing  the  stigmata  of  Turkish  bar- 
barify ;  and  not  content  witli  this,  they  persuade  tlio  leaders  of  the 
insuigents  abo  **to  cross  over  to  €heeoe ; "  and  then  poor  Greece  is 
gravely  lectured  for  getting  up  a  Cretan  agitation !  But  so  &r  was 
the  Hellenic  Government  from  countenancing  agitation,  that  the 
insurgent. s,  despairing  of  any  help  from  Greece,  sent  the  British 
Consid  "  the  (\mit  of  a  petition  requesting  an  Knglisli  occupation  and 
protectorate  in  Crete."    The  conduct  of  the  Continoatal  Powers,  in- 

(k)  P«  88.  (2)  P.  89.  (3)  P.  29.  (4)  P.  38. 
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deed,  almost  looks  as  if  they  WTshed  to  provoke  Gropco  info  some 
action  on  behalf  of  Crete.  The  Grosvenor  House  ( 'oniniittef',  for 
example,  sent  money  through  the  Foreign  Olhce  for  tlio  relief  of 
the  destitute  Cretans.  But  the  German  jVinhassndor  at  Constanti- 
nople persuaded  the  British  AmlxMaador's  colleagues  to  "  oppose  the 
distribution  of  xdief  bj  tbe  British  OonsoL'*  A  foitoight  later  the 
British  Oonsul  reported,  tiiat  **  the  B«lleDio  Gorammait  ocmtinue  to 
give  duly  xations  to  the  Cretan  refugees,"  who,  in  the  town  of  Be- 
tiiymo  alone,  numbered  1 5,000  personSk^ 

All  this  time  the  Hellenic  Government  was  making  urgent  appeals 
to  the  Powers  to  insist  on  the  Sultan's  fulfilling  his  engagements  to 
oarrj'  out  rt^medial  mcasiu'es  in  Crete  ;  but  its  ajijteals  were  all  in 
vain.  The  British  Charge  d'AJIaires  at  Constantinople  telegraphed 
to  Ixnd  SBlisbnij : — 

**At  a  meeting  of  the       Bepreeentatives  hdd  yesteiday  with 
r^^  to  Cretoi  H  ims  decided  that  no  farther  initaative  ooold  1^ 
by  us  here,  and  that  Beyond  continuing  to  give  good  advice  to  the 
Turkish  Government,  we  could  do  nothing  for  the  present."* 

In  short,  it  was  not  till  after  the  Towers  hud  virfuully  admitted 
their  inability  to  pacify'  Crete  that  the  irn^nk  (iovernnient,  entirely 
through  the  Sultan's  fault,  as  Count  Goluohowski  declared,  was  forced, 
as  Count  Goluohowski  foresaw,  to  intervene.  The  Powers  refused 
ooUeotiTely  and  indiTidnally  to  guarantee  the  eanontion  of  the  Sultan's 
promised  refoims.  They  refused  tQ  listen  to  a  petition  from  Orate 
asking  for  autonomy  on  the  model  of  Samoe.  They  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  any  suggestion  that  the  Powers,  or  one  of  them,  should 
occupy  the  island  and  restore  order.  And  to  crown  all,  they  forbade 
the  Sultan  to  send  any  more  troops  to  the  i.sland,  thus  prnetirnlly 
al)oli8hing  his  sovereignty.  It  was  when  the  Powc^rs  had  thus  reduced 
the  island  to  the  condition  of  a  political  derelict,  their  lieets  watf^hing 
passively  while  ICuBulmans  and  Christians  were  slaughtering  each 
other,  that  the  Greek  Government  landed  troops  with  the  tadt  sanction 
of  tiie  Powers,  and  proclaimed  the  annexation  of  the  island  in  the 
name  of  King  G^eorge.  For  a  whole  week  the  Hellenic  Government 
was  allowed  to  go  on  landing  troops  and  suj^plics.  Then  the  three 
Emperors  intervened  and  dmgoonod  tlio  <  'oncert  into  the  adoption  of 
a  policy  which  is  exceedingly  likely  to  bring  on  that  war,  the  shadow 
of  wliich  has  made  cowards  of  tlu  ni  all  during  the  last  three  years. 
And  all  this  risk  tliey  are  running  in  vindication  of  a  miserable 
pnnotiUo.  The  antoorats  Utterly  resent  the  exposure  which  Greece 
has  made  of  their  wretched  poltrooneiy  or  duplicity.  Tliey  haveheen 
pretending  that  any  attempt  to  coerce  the  Sultan  would  inevitably  hring 
on  a  great  European  war.  Greece  has  (  (impelled  them  to  make  a 
beginning  ol  coercing  the  Sultan,  and  there  is  not  the  least  danger  of 
(1)  P.  1S4.  (2)  P.  107. 
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war  unless  tlie  Powers  cause  it  hy  theix  ill-ad\dsed  and  wholly  iinjuflti- 
fiable  aggression  on  Greece.  What  has  Greece  done  to  deserve  such 
treatment  Grreece  has  repeatedly  warned  them  that  circumstances 
irould  f ofoe  her  to  interrene  unleeB  tiiej  ooerced  Hie  Sultan  to  oany 
out  the  refonnB  vhich  thej  had  eacfanrted  from  him  on  paper.  Count 
Gkllufihowski  assured  his  ooUeagaefl  in  the  Concert  in  the  end  ol  last 
May,  that  Chreek  intervention  was  quite  inevitable  *'  if  acts  of  savagery" 
should  continue  to  take  place.  But  the  Concert  disregarded  every 
warning  till  the  island  wa.s  made  a  pandemonium  ami  Grnt^'e  was 
obliged  to  intervene,  as  Count  Gohu-howski  had  forewarned  them. 
Their  wise  policy  would  then  have  been  to  give  Greece  a  mandate  to 
pacify  the  island,  and  leave  the  question  of  autonomy  or  annexation  to 
the  deokum  of  the  Oretans.  There  is  little  doubt  that  they  would 
have  prefeMfed  annexation,  and  the  Muaulmans  even  more  than  the 
OhriBtiaaa.  Autonomy  is  doomed  to  &ik]xe.  The  Musulmans  dread 
it  even  more  than  the  Protestants  of  JJUtm  dread  Homo  Ivulo. 
Between  them  and  the  Christians  there  is  a  biftor  feud  of  two 
centuries,  and  under  an  autonomous  rrf/imr.  in  whicli  the  Clmstians 
would  be  in  the  projwrtion  of  four  to  one,  the  Musulmans  would  be 
likely  to  receive  scant  justice.  This  they  dread,  and  would  conse- 
qnently  all  vote  for  aonexalaini  to  Gxeeee  in  pnlBnnoe  to  autoiM»nj- 
aa  the  alternatiTe  to  Tuddah  rule.  And  they  have  the  happy  expeiienoe 
and  earnest  adviee  ol  the  Mnaulmana  in  Ghreeoe  to  enoourage  them  to 
seek  for  annexation.  At  all  e\  onts,  no  harm  woidd  have  come  of 
leaving  the  decision  to  the  islanders  themselves,  who  have  certainly 
the  best  right  to  dispose  of  their  own  future.  The  policy  of  giving 
Greece  a  mandate  and  the  Cretans  a  j?/(7>/'>ir//r  woidd  have  settled  the 
wh(»le  matter  peacefully  without  any  violation  of  that  diplomatic 
fiction,  "the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire."  If  the  Cretans 
denied  autonomy,  they  might  have  it  under  a  Fkinee  of  their  own 
choice.  If  they  deeired  annexation  to  Gieeoe,  the  nominal  Suieninty 
of  tiie  Sultan  might  still  remain,  as  in  C^-prus  and  Egypt. 

But  the  diplomatists  tell  us  that  if  the  annexation  of  Crete  to 
Greece  were  allowed,  the  Balkan  States  and  the  Christians  still  under 
Tiu'kish  rule  in  Eurojie  would  bo  encouraged  to  demand  compensation. 
There  is  no  imaginable  reason  why  the  liulkan  States  should  think 
themselves  aggrieved  by  the  annexation  of  Crete  to  Greece,  and  as  a 
mattw  ol  &0t  the  Gotwrnnent  ol  the  most  important  ol  them  has 
dedazed  that  it  would  view  the  annexation  with  pleasure.  Oreeoehaa 
no  competitor  lor  the  posseesioa  of  Crete,  and  its  annexation  would, 
therefore,  rouse  no  jealousies.  And  as  to  the  Christian  subjects  of 
the  Sultan  in  Europe,  are  their  asijirations  likely  to  be  appeased  by 
the  shadowy  difference  between  annexation  and  complete  autonomy  ? 
Will  not  the  gift  of  autonomy  excite  them  quite  as  much  as  annexa- 
tion would  have  done  ?  Beally  the  logic  of  diplomacy  is  inscrutable. 
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And  {he  polioj  of  utilisiiig  instead  of  flouting  the  intoryantion  of 
GiMoe  would  haTB  a  moet  aalntaiy  effect  on  the  Sultan.  He  would 
see  in  it  the  first  apparition  on  the  aoene  of  that  Providence  with  wliich 
Lord  Salisbury  haa  more  than  once  threatened  him,  and  he  would 
be  more  disposed  than  lio  is  likely  to  he  now  to  accept  the  scheme 
of  reforms  for  liis  whole  Kmpire,  which  the  Ambassadors  have  been 
elaborating  so  setTetly.  The  extraordinary  efforts  made  to  spare  his 
dignity  and  feelings,  in  contrast  with  the  opposite  treatment  of  the 
E^g  of  Gheeoe,  is  certain  to  enoouzage  him  in  his  usual  taotios  of 
chicanery  and  paaaive  resistance.  To  guarantee,  moreover,  the  inte- 
grity of  his  Emjuie,  irrespeotive  of  his  methods  of  administration,  is 
«urely  as  unwise  as  it  is  immoral.  No  one  pressed  that  objection 
with  more  convincing  force  than  Hussia  before  she  turned  her  1nu  k 
on  her  generous  traditions  as  protector  of  the  Cliristiaus  of  the  East. 
In  an  important  document,  which  I  have  already  quoted/  Prinoe 
Gortchakoff  says : — 

"  For  our  part,  while  desiring'  its  [Ottoman  Empire's]  prefl^ntioo,  we  had  never 
coQceuled  our  repugnance  wheoever  there  had  been  any  quMtlon  of  guaranteeing 
iti  integrity.  Thia  repugnonoe  wh  founded,  first,  on  th«  diatanoe  st  whioh  lay 
llw  eoautaiM  ftraiing  part  of  this  tnplM,  beyond  the  reach  of  all  material  action 
•on  our  part  ;  seromlly,  on  the  consequences  wliicli  might  result  from  t!ip  fet-ling 
of  aecurity  which  the  Porte  would  hnd  in  such  a  guarantee.  Sure  to  lose  none  of 
iti  powoariong,  whttover  might  happen,  it  might  give  foil  play  to  th«  abuies  of  ito 
administration.  The  representations  of  Europe  would  no  longer  have  had  any 
weight  ;  and  cases  might  occur  in  which  the  Powers  wouM  feel  called  upon  to 
intervene,  as  iu  Greece,  to  put  an  end  to  sanguiuary  struggles  produced  by  tho 
dsRpsir  of  flxaipaated  popolstimai." 

This  is  unanswerable.  Yet  the  Russian  Government  is  now  the 
foremc«t  preacher  of  the  doc-trine  which  it  was  wont  to  condemn  and 
refute.  It  really  looks  as  if  the  reform  of  the  Turkish  Empire  had 
ceassd  to  he  a  part  of  Russian  policy.  Snbjeot  to  the  oonditifm  of  auto- 
nomous administmtion,  it  might  be  useful  to  nphdd  the  material 
Ishrio  of  the  Turkidi  Empire  for  a  time,  to  save  the  abscnrption  of  the 
subject  populations  against  their  will  by  neighbouring  Powers,  such, 
for  example,  as  the  forcible  annexation  of  Salonica  and  part  of  Greek 
!^facedonia  by  Austria.  But  to  guarantee  the  territorial  integrity  of 
liis  dominions  to  the  Sultan  under  all  circumstances  is  simjily  to  make 
liim  master  of  the  situation,  and  ensure  the  defeat  of  any  scheme  of 
reforms  presented  to  him. 

But  the  die,  I  fear,  is  oast.  The  Conceit,  having  failed  for  three 
jeazs  to  do  anything  which  histoiy  vill  zeooid  to  its  credit,  has  now 
placed  UK  on  the  facile  slope  of  ATomus,  whence  return  is  difficult 
and  hasardous,  and  we  may  drift,  as  once  before,  into  war  through 
the  mj  methods  adopted  to  avoid  it   Greece  has  shown  that  any 

(1)  2X«  tf«MM  M#  <i«  AiMrt,  SQi. 
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member  of  ihe  Concert  taking  decided  action  could  have  panHysed 
the  action  of  the  rest  in  a  dangerous  direction.  It  is  easy  to  rtand 
Btill  in  line ;  to  move  fon^'ord  in  line  is  a  very  difFerent  matter,  and  I 

skall  not  be  surprised  if  the  Concert  should  fail  to  agree  on  a  common 
policy  against  (Jreew.  The  Concert  has  put  (ireece  in  the  painful 
dilemma  of  choosing  between  war  and  revolution.  If  she  is  forced 
into  war,  the  blockade  of  iireece  would  be  equivalent  to  an  alliance 
with  Turkey  against  Greece,  and  I  doubt  whether  any  of  the 
Western  Powers  will  &oe  the  storm  of  unpopularity  whidi  such  an 
alliance  would  cause.  And  how  are  the  Powers  to  expel  the  Gieek 
tnwps  from  Crete  ?  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  insurgents  will 
act  in  union  with  (iredu,  and  between  them  they  can  muster 
a  force  of  some  lio.oou  brave  men,  uspj  to  guerilla  warfare  and  inti- 
mately aequainte<l  with  the  country.  It  rost  tlie  Turks  70, 000 
men  and  manv  months  to  subdue  the  Cretiin  insunrcnts  in  1807, 
The  i'owers  have  apparently  embarked  on  a  policy  of  which  they  did 
not  master  the  difficulties ;  idiile,  on  the  other  hand,  a  slight  eon- 
oessicn  to  the  dignity  ol  Greece — ^sudi  as  the  emploMuent  of  the 
Greek  troq»  to  help  in  restoring  order — would  have  settled  the  quea- 
tion.  The  fear  of  a  European  war  is  plainly  a  mere  phantom  of  the 
imagination.  Who  is  to  make  war  ?  And  upon  whom  ?  Russia 
and  Austria  have  agreed  to  iise  their  best  endeavours  to  maintain 
the  territftrial  integrity  of  Turkey;  but  the  seizure  of  a  material 
guariintee.  like  .Smyrna  or  Crete,  for  exanijile,  in  order  to  force  the- 
•Sultan  to  accept  the  necessary  reforms — tlio  only  condition  on  whick 
his  onpire  can  he  prolonged — ^would,  as  the  jnesmt  occupation  of 
Crete  has  diown,  have  brought  him  to  reason  and  submission,  and 
averted  war. 

I  refuse,  however,  to  bo  a  party  to  any  atteni]>t  t  o  ti  ake  Lord 
Salisbury  mainly  responsible  for  the  present  imbroglio.  lie 
inherited  the  Concert,  with  its  engagements,  and  the  Inte  lender  of  the 
Liberal  jmrty  denounced,  in  the  nio.^t  solemn  terms,  any  suggestion  to 
deviate  from  the  policy  of  the  Concert.  Lmdon  pajM-rs  which  under- 
take to  speak  in  the  name  of  the  ofiicial  Liberal  party  have  been 
adjuring  Lord  Salubury  for  God's  sake  to  sti<^  to  the  Concert,  what- 
ever may  happen.  But  to  stick  to  the  Concert  means  to  regulate  hia 
policy,  not  by  his  own  oonvictimis,  which  are  known  to  be  sound 
on  the  Cretan  question,  but  by  the  imperious  will  of  his  autocratic 
colleagues.  If  the  policy  that  has  been  adopted  should  tuni  out  to  bo 
a  disastrous  policy  the  Liberal  party  must  i-hare  the  responsibility  of 
the  consequences.  The  great  nu^tting  at  Liverpool  last  September 
united  both  jiarties  in  a  sound  and  safe  policy,  which  was  wrecked 
immediately  after  by  a  blast  from  the  Liberal  camp.  No  one  advo- 
cates the  dissolution  of  the  Concert  if  it  can  be  avoided ;  but  for  a 
single  member  of  (he  Ccmeert  to  stand  out  against  an  unwise  p<dicy 
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is  not  neoeaearily  to  break  vp  the  Gonoert;  it  ie  only  to  xefiue  to 
a  vidoufl  policy ;  and  Lord  SaliBbuiy  showed,  last  year,  that 
his  lefnsal  to  aefc  defeated,  without  war  or  di^lation  of  the  Oonoert» 
iho  proposal  to  blockade  Crete.  My  criticism  of  the  policy  of  the 
Concert  therefore  applies  to  the  majority  of  its  members.  I  know  that 
Italy  was  in  favour  of  a  more  generous  and  statesmanlike  policy  in 
the  affairs  of  Armenia,  and  probably  also  on  the  Cretixu  question. 
The  Blue  Books  show  that  Lord  Salisbury  grasped  at  once  the  situii- 
tion  in  Armenia,  and  proposed  the  only  rational  policy,  namely, 
European  control  on  the  spot,  to  be  got  by  ooeroion  of  the  Sultan. 
He  is  also  said  to  have  lavouted  the  annexation  of  Crete  to  Greeoe» 
and  is  known  to  bore  advocated  the  retention  of  the  Greek  troops  in 
Greta,  under  European  control,  to  help  in  the  pacifioationol  the  island. 
The  proposal  of  autouomy  also  came  from  liiui — a  solution  which 
might  have  settled  the  quostiou  for  the  present  if  it  had  been  offered 
in  time.  But  so  long  as  Ix>rd  Salisbury  ai  ts  with  the  Concert  lie  is 
hound  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  majority.  Henco  the  untairuesfr 
of  some  Liberal  joumalB,  wliioh  inmst  <»i  his  aodng  with  Ibe  Gbnoert^  . 
yet  hold  him  responsible  for  eventoal  failure.  His  only  weapon,  when 
aigumnnt  iaahy  is  refusal  to  go  further  with  the  Ckinoert.  This  the 
Liberal  devotees  of  the  Concert  forbid,  yet  accuse  Lord  Salisbury 
prolepticaUy  of  having  "  broken  faith  with  the  public  "  if  he  fail  in 
the  end  to  carry  his  own  scheme  of  autonomy.  But  a  disputant  lias 
no  right,  in  logic  or  equity,  to  tiike  as  mucb  of  an  argument  as  he 
pleases;  he  must  take  it  with  all  its  consequences,  or  leave  it  alone. 

That  the  poUoy  of  blockading  Greece  will  be  intensely  unpopular 
in  this  oountiy  can  hardly  be  doubted.  The  reasons  for  this  unpopu- 
larity may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words.  The  multitude  are  slow 
to  make  nice  distinctions,  and  the  blockade  of  Greece  will  wear  to- 
them  the  aspect  of  joining  the  Sultan  against  the  Greeks.  Now  let 
it  be  remembered,  (1)  that  the  Anti-Turk  fei'lin^^'  in  this  country 
was  never  so  V)itterand  widespread  as  now;  that  (Jreceo  appeals  to 
classical  associations  which  ovorlaj)  tiie  popular  sympathy  for  Bulgaria 
and  Armenia,  and  to  the  chivalry  which  admires  courageous  conduct ; 
(3)  tiiat  the  most  popular  lady  in  England  outside  the  throne  is  sister 
of  iho  King  of  Gieeoe ;  (4)  that  the  best  hated  man  among  our  work** 
ing  dasses  is  the  supposed  oorypheus  of  the  CSonoert's  policy  towards 
Greece.  These  are  factors  wluoh  did  not  exist  in  previous  agitations. 
London  society  and  Parliamentary  majorities  are  unsafe  guides.  The 
normal  majority  of  the  Tory  Government  in  1877-80  was  (iO.  Its 
majorities  against  Mr.  Gladstone  on  the  Bulgarian  question  ranged 
from  90  to  l-'U.  The  general  election  in  18S()  told  a  diiierout  t^lp. 
*'  The  best  of  prophets  of  the  futm-e  is  the  past." 
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Ai.THOufiH  tho  world  K  wlioat  production  in  the  current  cereal  year  is 
only  about  287  million  c^uartors,  at  least  IG  million  quarters  less 
tiian  it  mu  in  1805-96,  wlion  the  prodiiotioik  ym  fuUj  Atb  nuUion 
quutoB  below  the  yeaz^s  oonsomptioii,  the  average  price  of  ^eat  in 
England  mB  only  2Sa.  3d.  a  quarter  in  the  first  week  of  Mjoxch.  At 
the  end  of  last  November  the  average  was  J33s.  4d.,  and  tho  subsequent 
fall  of  /)8.  Id.  lias  taken  place  in  the  faf^'  of  accumulating  evidence  of 
scarcity.  At  that  time  the  destruction  of  mon^  than  half  the  crops  of 
Argentina  and  ITniguay  had  not  occun-ed  ;  the  fact  that  Avistralasia 
would  need  to  import  wheat  instead  of  exjwrting  it  as  usual  was  not 
known ;  and  there  was  no  certainty,  as  there  is  now,  that  ,only  two- 
ffaods  ol  the  nsoal  wheat  axea  in  Lidia  oould  he  sown.  Yet  the  pnoe 
of  wheat  has  been  steadily  iBlHng,  In  spie  of  evidence  zeasonaUy 
calculated  to  raise  it  by  more  than  its  fall. 

This  anomalous  state  of  affaiis  has  excited  general  astonishment, 
and  trade  journals  wliieli  have  regularly  taken  the  "  bear  "  side  in 
prognostications  as  to  prices  for  years  past,  have  pronoimeed  it  inex- 
plicable. It  would  be  so  but  for  one  ex])lanation,  which  these  autlio- 
rities  will  not  aeoejjt.  The  only  reaaon  why  the  price  of  wheat  has 
fallen,  inrtead  of  zising,  sinoe  last  Noromher,  isthat  tlie  trickery  of 
the  market  wrecken  has  been  suooessful  in  the  face  of  heavy  odds 
against  it,  as  it  has  been  under  more  laTomrable  oixonmstanoes,  as  a 
rule,  over  since  the  system  of  which  it  forms  part  became  prevalent. 

Before  explaining  the  method  of  market  wrecking,  and  pointing 
nut  why  it  so  commonly  succeeds,  it  may  be  desirable  to  sa}-  jwime- 
thing  in  substantiation  of  my  estimate  of  the  world's  deficiency  in 
wheat.  At  tho  beginning  of  the  current  cereal  year,  estimates  were 
published  by  the  Hungarian  Minister  of  Agriculture,  and  several 
oommeroial  authwities,  making  the  crop  of  1896  eighteen  to  twenty 
million  Inuhels  less  than  that  of  1895,  which  had  been  proved  by  the 
great  drain  upon  stocks  which  took  place  betweoi  the  beginning  and 
'the  end  of  the  cereal  year  1890-96  to  have  been  much  less  than  the 
year's  consumption.  But,  in  tho  estimates  published  so  early  in  the 
season,  far  too  much  was  allowed  for  the  harvests  of  Austmlasia, 
Argentina,  and  India,  then  some  month.s  distant.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  final  official  estimate  of  the  llussian  crop  is  much  larger  than  the 
early  one.  Official  figures  lor  other  ooontries,  so  &r  as  they  are 
available,  have  also  been  adopted,  excepting  those  of  tiie  Uniteid 
States^  for  which  ooontry  the  most  oommcnly  accepted  oommeraal 
estimates  are  taken,  because  the  statistics  of  distribu&nk  have  proved 
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tiiai  the  oropt  of  recent  yean  miut  have  been  greiiter  fluuiiihflgr  ««re 
repraeented  to  be  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.   In  tbe  cases  ol 

Argentina,  ITruguay,  and  Iiulia,  tlie  figures  for  lHfKj-97  are  estimates 
of  my  own,  based  on  tlie  most  recent  infomiution.  It  is  known  that 
only  ai»oiit  eighteen  million  acres  were  sown  with  wheat  in  India,  and 
the  allowance  of  one  quart43r  (eight  bushels)  per  acre  is  only  a  bushel 
lew  than  kst  year's  average  yield,  and  is  as  mooh  as  oaa  be  expeoted 
fNOti  crops  sown  mudi  bter  than  the  proper  tune.  Peihaps  it  may 
be  dflsuftUe  to  explain  that  '*  the  wheat  crop  of  the  world"  xnesiis 
tiie  erop  of  those  parts  of  the  world  in  whioh  the  production  has  more 
or  less  effect  upon  the  markets  of  Europe  and  A"T«^n^  Details  are 
given  in  the  following  table 


Thx  Wobld*8  Whkat  Crop. 


Austria- HnngMj 
Belf?iura    .  , 
fiulgiirin  and  ItffnwmH^ 
Deamark 
Fnnee 
Germany 
Greece 
Holland 
Italy  . 
Portugal 

Busoia 
Servia 

Spain  . 

Sweden  and  Norway 
Switztrland 
Torkey-in-Eorope 
Uaitra  KiBRdora 

Total  Europe 


United  States 
Canada 
Ar^fiitina  . 
Chili  . 
UroRaay  . 

Iiiilia  . 

Tnrkey-m-Aaia 

Perns. 

Algnia 

Tunis  . 

Australasia . 
Sonth  Africa 


Total  ontaido  Eniope 
The  World 


iw>5-e. 

Quart«r*. 

22,9g8«750 
8,300,000 

5,7')'  >.< »  K1 
65l,UH.) 
41,2M,000 
12,860,000 
7'K),0(K) 
650,(KK) 
14,866^270 
700,000 
8,298,000 
48,515,000 
1,100,0<X) 
12,500,000 
465,000 
60<».lHH) 
4,dU0,0(K) 
4»785,640 

182,84-2,7UO 

62,500,000 
6,275,000 

5,57<>,(i<>0 

1,760,000 
1,880^000 

1,.jOO,(>00 

2.>,n<;G.ooo 

■j,(l(K»,(MK) 
2,500,000 
2,600,000 

T.')().(MK) 
1,25(  >,(MM» 
2,08(;,(KMI 

600,000 


ifl»8-r. 

Qaaitw*. 

82,500,000 
8600,000 
6,000,000 
600,000 
40,888.600 
13,000,000 
760,000 
750,000 
16,780.000 
600,000 
8,624,000 
48,455,000 
1,773.800 
10,000,(K)0 
460,000 
600,000 
5,000,000 
7,880^680 

186,908,280 

56,250.(KK) 
4,212,500 

1,500,000 
800,000 

1,000,000 
18,(KK),000 
5.0(K»,000 
2.600,000 
2,600,000 

7.'»(>,<»IMI 
l,(>liO,(MH) 
2,850.<i(H> 

600,000 


180,067/XIO  100,668,600 
302,039,760  886,864,780 


With  reapcct  to  the  oonsomption  of  wheat  for  the  ourrent  oereal 
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year,  it  is  a  low  estimate  to  put  it  at  310  milium  quarters,  or  twemty- 

thm^  million  quarters  more  than  the  year's  production.  Evon  if  tho 
Indian  fi^iiros  lio  oTnitted,  on  the  ijiiestioDable  gromud  that  India  \^'ill 
have  to  make  shift  with  wliat  wheat  she  grow?,  importing  inferior  prain 
to  meet  her  food  demand,  there  remains  a  deficiency  exceeding-  sixteen 
million  quarters.  But  it  is  annouiued  that  both  Russia  and  the 
United  Stat^  are  about  to  send  some  wheat  to  India,  as  charitable 
o(mtrilmtions»  so  that  the  defieienoy  in  ihat  ooontry  will  afieofc  Euro- 
pean supplies  to  some  extent,  in  addition  to  tiie  loss  of  the  usoal 
ezports  from  India  to  Europe,  even  if  no  wheat  should  he  imported 
by  Indian  merchants  or  the  Indian  Govemnu  jit.  Moroorer,  one 
authflaity,  not  addicted  to  a  sanguine  view  of  market  prospects,  puts 
tho  year's  consumption  fom*  million  quarters  higher  than  my  reckon- 
ing;, which  I  p-ive  as  a  minimum.  Therefore,  if  tlie  totals  in  my 
table  are  aj>pro\iiii;itely  aceunite,  tlie  supply  of  wheat  har\'68ted 
from  the  end  ol  June,  1890,  to  the  eorrespoudiug  period  of  1897, 
is  at  least  sixteen  million  quarters  less  than  the  oonsnmplion  lor 
the  twelve  months. 

How  is  this  great  defioienoy  to  be  meiP  What  is  called  the 
woild's  visible  supply,  as  returned  for  the  Ist  of  July,  1896,  would 
not  be  sufficient  to  meet  it,  as  the  stocks  held  at  that  time,  including 
floiu",  in  the  |innri|inl  ccTitreH  of  accumulation  and  afloat,  amounted  to 
only  a  little  <)\er  tliirteen  million  (juailers.  The  amount  of  the 
invisible  supply,  consisting  of  stocks  held  by  fanners,  and  by  merchants 
and  millers,  apart  from  the  accumulations  included  in  the  visible 
supply,  is  never  known  with  any  approach  to  accuracy ;  hut,  at  the 
end  of  the  American  cereal  year  (June  30)  it  is  supposed  to  he  only 
a  few  million  quarters  greater  than  the  visible  supply.  If  this 
supposition  be  correct,  the  figures  already  given  indicate  that  the 
stocks  of  will  at  in  the  world  will  be  nearly  exhausted  by  the  end  o£ 
June — a  result  nirely,  if  ever,  exjtericnccd. 

Now,  under  the  old  .systciu  trading,  the  hare  possibility  of  such 
a  state  of  affairs,  or  of  any  near  approach  thei-eto,  would  have  sent 
the  price  of  wheat  up  to  a  high  rate,  because  the  bread  supply  of  the 
several  countries  and  the  various  parts  fheief^  cannot  be  safely 
ananged  without  eondderable  reserve  stocks  of  wheat.  Yet  in  tbs 
lace  of  a  deficient  y  which  is  certainly  not  mm  h  less  than  it  is  repre- 
sented above,  and  which  may  be  greater  still,  tlie  price  has  steadily 
fallen,  though,  of  course,  with  fluctuations,  since  the  end  of  November. 
JSkloreover,  at  the  time  of  writing,  wheat  for  nominal  delivery  in  Jime 
is  being  sold  in  New  York  at  nine  cents,  a  bushel,  or  three  shillings  a 
quarter,  less  than  wheat  on  the  spot.  This  is  fictitious  w  heat — *'  paper 
wheat "  or  **  wind  wheat,"  as  it  is  called  in  the  United  States — ^whidh 
is  sold  without  the  slightest  intuition  of  delivering  actual  grain ;  but 
the  prices  of  this  imaginary  wheat  regulate  the  rates  at  which  tiie 
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veal  grain  is  sold  now  or  for  future  deliverj.  In  other  words,  the 
markets  of  the  United  States,  which  rule  the  markets  of  the  whole 
world  to  a  p;reat  extent,  are  being,  as  they  have  been  for  months 
j>ast,  AvroekeJ  for  tlio  advantu^^o  of  a  set  of  gamblers  whose  operations 
are  preeisoly  like  those  of  the  bookmakers  of  the  racecourse. 

For  many  3-ears  past  what  is  known  as  the  option  or  future 
system  of  trading  in  wheat,  cotton,  maue,  and  soma  other  kinds  of 
paroduoe,  has  been  nunpant  in  all  the  great  markets  of  the  United 
States,  in  Liverpool,  in  the  Ltnidon  Produoe  Exchange  (though, 
happily,  not  on  Mark  Lane),  and  in  the  principal  continental  cities. 
Tliere  is  no  difference  between  an  "  option  "  and  a  "  future."  The 
fonuer  tt'rm  is  used  in  America,  while  Ijiverpool  men  prefer  tlie  more 
8I>ecious  term  "future."  lu  tiiis  arti<?U^  ''ontion"  will  be  the  uaiue 
used,  and,  to  avoid  all  possibility  of  misuuderstaudiug,  a  dehuition  of 
it  appears  to  be  desirable.  An  option,  then,  is  a  contract  for  the 
nominal  delivery  of  fiotitioos  produce  in  a  spedfied  mcmlh  or  other 
period  at  a  fixed  price.  Itmay  he  used  as  a  "hedge"  against  actual 
produce  bought ;  but  whe&er  it  is  so  or  not,  the  seller  has  no 
intention  of  delivering  an}'  produce,  Avhile  nothing  would  surinlse  the 
buyer  more  than  the  tender  of  what  ho  never  dreamt  of  receiving. 
A>s  a  matter  of  fact,  tlie  vast  majority  of  options  are  liquidated  long 
before  they  eojuo  to  luaturity,  and  tliosi-  tliat  stand  till  their  ex]>ira- 
tion  are  disposed  of  by  the  payment  of  priee  diif erences,  with  extremely 
lew  exceptions,  as  when  buyers  wont  to  make  a  **  comer,'*  and  foroe 
aellen  to  deliver  produce  to  them. 

In  the  Inde  a  **  forward  sale,"  which  is  a  oontmot  for  the  future 
deliveiy  of  actual  produoe,  is  distinguished  from  an  option,"  which 
is  a  mere  speoulatum  in  price  dilforences.  Essentially,  an  option  is 
a  bet  upon  the  price  of  a  certain  commodity  at  a  given  date,  or  within 
0  given  ]ierio(l  of  the  future. 

The  o]>enition  of  a  wheat  opti(Mi  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following 
example  of  what  takes  place  ou  the  Liverpjoi  i'roduce  Exchange, 
where  it  would  he  styled  a  **  future":— A.  sells  to  B.  to-day  10,000 
centals  of  American  Bed  Winter  wheat,  at  seller's  option  for  nominal 
delivery  in  July,  at  6s.  4d.  per  oentaL  If  the  price  falls  a  penny 
a  cintal  to-monow,  B.  has  to  pay  A.  10,000  pence  (settlement  being 
daily  at  Tjiver|)Ool) ;  if  it  rises  a  penny  on  the  next  day,  A.  has  to  pay 
B.  1U,<»(M)  j(r'nc<»;  and  so  on  till  A.  or  B.  "hedges,"  and  tlie  contract 
is  li<pu<lat('i],  or  (very  ran?ly)  until  it  expires.  The  words  *' seller's 
option"  (^or,  it  may  bo,  "buyer's  opti(m")  mean  that  the  party  named 
can  choose  the  particular  day  in  the  luoutli  specified  in  the  contract 
for  tiie  final  settlement,  if  the  contract  matures,  as  it  seldom  does. 
The  business  is  usually  done  through  brokers,  and  by  means  of  the 
clearing-house  system,  by  which  multitudes  of  transactions  are 
balanced,  greatly  simplifying  the  business.   Oontiaots  which  baknoe 
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each  other  are  liquidated  hy  the  dearing-houae  anilunitiee,  iffithout 

any  individual  intervention  by  the  persona  concerned. 

From  beginning  to  end  tlio  transaction  is  simply  one  of  price  dif- 
ferences, and  is  precisely  the  same  as  a  bet  made  by  A.  and  accepted 
by  B.  in  the  folloifting  terms : — "  I  bet  you  ten  thousand  times  the 
diffarenoe  between  6e.  4d.  a  cental  for  Amerwan  Bed  Winter  wheat, 
and  fhe  daOy  prioe  up  to  any  day  in  Jnly  tbat  I  wleot,  you  to  pay 
me  every  day's  fall,  and  I  to  pay  you  every  day's  rise."  The  seller 
pays  when  there  is  a  rise,  because  the  wheat  would  coet  so  muoh  more 
to  buy  if  he  had  to  deliver  it;  and  receives  when  there  is  a  fall, 
because  the  wheat  would  cost  so  much  less.  If  tlie  seller  gets 
frightened  at  tlie  coum'  tlie  market  is  taking,  lie  either  buys  back  his 
option  from  its  original  buyer  on  the  best  terms  ho  can  make,  paying 
{he  price  difference,  and  thus  liquidating  the  contract,  or  buys  from 
someone  else  as  a  *'liedge  "  or  **  cover" ;  or,  if  the  hayet  is  afraid  of 
a  oontiniious  IbU  in  prioes,  be  liquidates  by  selling  back  to  the  original 
seller  at  as  good  a  price  as  the  latter  ivill  give,  paying  fhe  priee  dif- 
ference, or  sells  to  someone  else  to  cover  his  risk. 

Tliis  gambling  system  completely  dominates  the  American  and 
Liverpool  markets,  and,  through  tiiem,  rules  the  markets  of  the  civi- 
lized world,  in  relation  to  the  kinds  of  produce  to  which  it  applies. 
All  the  great  American  markets,  and  the  only  trading  centres  which 
publish  price  quotations,  are  option  markets ;  and,  although  only  a 
nnall  proportion  of  the  wheat  prodiioed  in  the  United  States  grades 
up  to  No.  2,  the  lowest  quality  xepresoited  by  options  in  that  oonntiyy 
the  prices  of  all  the  inferior  grades  are  ruled  by  the  rates  at  whieh 
fictitious  No.  1  and  No.  2  wheats  are  sold.  Spot  wheat  rises  or 
falls  witli  options,  and  thus  gambling  contracts  govern  it. 

So  tar,  my  statements  relating  to  the  ojition  system  are  undisputed 
facts,  except  that  uj)hol(lerK  of  the  system  prefer  some  euphemisms  to 
the  words  "  gambhng  and  "  betting."  Then,  with  respect  to  the 
CKteni  of  the  system  in  the  AmsriGsn  wheat  mar]nis»  I  bdioTe  it  will 
not  be  denied  that  the  option  sales  in  a  year  amomit  to  at  least  ten 
times  fhe  total  quantity  of  wheat  grown  in  the  United  States,  or 
about  double  tbe  production  of  the  world. 

When  we  come  to  the  result  of  the  system  we  get  into  the  region  of 
argmnent.  The  upholders  of  it  contend  that  it  has  no  one-sided 
effect  ujHjn  the  price  of  wheat ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  it  tends  as 
much  to  raise  as  to  depress  prices.  Perhai)S  I  may  be  allowed  -to 
repeat  in  substance  the  reasons  given  in  summary  fonn  against  this, 
ooocluaon  in  a  i>aiK-T  read  recently  at  a  meeting  of  the  London 
Faxmen'  Oub,  with  further  replies  to  objections  raised  to  eacih  of  my 
contentionB. 

1.  I  contend  that  profuse  offmngs  of  fictitious  wheat  have  a 
lowering  effect  upon  market  prices.    To  this  it  is  objected  thai 
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pfofoae  purchases  ol  fictitioiiB  wheat  neutralize  the  effect  of  the 
profuse  sales.  This  cannot  be  admitted,  bocaoae  it  is  a  rccognifled 
fact  that  lieavy  offei's  of  real  profluce  reduce  prices,  although  there 
are  always  Imycrs  at  some  price ;  and,  a.s  the  ])rice8  of  actual  •\vlieat  nro 
ruled  by  tlie  quotations  of  options,  the  effect  of  enormous  stiles  of 
options  is  similar  to  tliat  of  great  sales  of  real  wheat.  I  do  not  say 
that  the  selling  of  tea  times  the  amount  of  the  American  crop  on 
paper  in  a  year  baa  aa  equal  effect  in  depieasmg  prioes  to  that  wldok 
the  nle  of  ten  tunes  the  quantity  of  real  wheat  would  have,  heoanae 
**  wind  "  wheat  makes  no  flour,  and  fills  no  stomachs.  My  contention 
is  that  the  effect »  nmilar — ^not  eqtial. 

'2.  The  maintenance  of  the  djition  system  involves  the  active 
operation  of  men  who  are  professional  market-WTeckers  ;  and  even 
importers  and  other  hohlers  of  wheat  sell  options  as  a  "hedge" 
against  their  purchases,  and  commonly  stand  to  gain  more  by  a 
fall  than  by  a  liae  m  pfkea.  In  the  old  tunes  everyone  who 
had  wheat  to  sell  did  his  utmost  to  get  the  highest  possible  price  for 
it ;  and  the  huyen,  as  soon  aa  tiiey  had  puduised,  were  interested  in 
a  rise.  But  now  wheat  is  constantly  being  offered  at  low  prices  with 
the  object  of  depressing  the  markets,  and  thus  enabling  gamblers  to 
obtain  price  differences  upon  tlie  options ;  while  importers  and  other 
large  holders,  by  their  "  hedginfr,"  join  the  mnks  of  the  "  bears,"  so 
that  whatever  influence  their  transactions  have  upon  market  rates  is 
in  the  direction  of  depression.  It  is  urged  that,  by  means  of  their 
**hedging,"  as  an  insmaiice  against  loss,  merchants  and  milleis  -who 
hay  wheat  early  in  the  season  can  afford  to  pay  more  for  it  than  thej 
would  he  able  to  pay  if  they  had  to  take  the  risk  of  a  fall.  This, 
however,  is  a  fallacious  axgmnent ;  because  the  buyer  of  actual  wheat 
knows  at  what  price  he  can  sell  options  as  a  "  hedge,"  and  is  carefid 
not  to  give  a  higher  rate  for  what  he  buys  than  he  can  obtain  for 
the  fictitious  wheat  which  he  sells.  For  example,  if  a  prreat  miller 
or  OAvner  of  an  elevator  in  America  buys  a  large  quantity  of  wheat  in 
August,  with  the  intention  of  seUing  Hay  options  against  it  as  a 
seonrity  against  a  fall  in  Talne,  he  regulates  the  price  of  his  offer  by 
the  cunent  price  of  May  options.  Speaking  at  flie  recent  meeting 
of  the  Farmers'  Club,  Mr.  Pillman,  late  Cliairman  of  the  London 
Yionr  Trade  Association,  thus  described  the  method  pursued  by  the 
owners  of  eleTaton  in  whidi  wheat  is  sttnred  in  the  United  States : — 

**  Suppoee  we  are  just  starting  on  the  new  erop»  and  ths  '  bear '  sellers  are 

selling  ahead,  as  iliey  do  in  Amcricu,  for  the  montli  of  Mny.  That  is  the  specu- 
lative month.  The  speculation  in  that  month,  which  takes  place  in  AugUMt, 
just  as  the  crap  ia  beginning  to  move,  is  really  the  buia  upon  which  the  fiurmer 
has  toaaU  hbwhatt^faaeaasc  tlu- i  ptini)  luiukot  createsa  monopo  ly.  .  .  .  Elevator 
men,  I  may  say,  are  those  who  ket- })  iht;  elevutors  on  the  rdilroads  in  the  North- 
West.  They  get  their  carrying  charges  on  this  wheat.  Supposing  the  price  of 
wheat  ia  Ghici^  for  Hmj  ii  70  centa,  and  there  are  aeren  moatha  from  Augvat  to 
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till'  juice  tliat  i>  given  the  I'armer  wouM  be  70  cents,  less  7  cents— that 
M  ould  be  it  they  were  liberal.  But  as  Ihvy  Lave  got  llie  furmen  pretty  much  iu 
th«ir  own  hands,  it  would  be  nearer  00  eents  initead  of  63^  in  order  that  thef 
iui;,'ht  iict  a  fxill  carrying  charge.  I  wish  to  point  i.ut  that  it  is  the  ppeculutor  in 
tlu-  May  option,  Bellii);^'  wheat  ^ix  or  s^eveii  months  in  adwDcei  who  really  fixes  the 
price  at  which  the  farmer  hoa  to  sell  his  wheat." 

Li  this  way  the  prices  of  the  greater  portion  of  tlie  American  wheat 
crop  are  regulated,  almost  before  lim  vest  is  finished,  hy  the  hetting 
odds  upon  the  price  of  wheat  in  the  fuUowiug  May. 

3.  The  most  conmion  of  all  delusions  in  reference  to  tliis  question 
is  the  supposition  that  the  "  bulls  *'  have  jis  powerful  an  inlhieneo 
upon  market  prices  as  the  "bears."  This  is  incorrect,  for  at  least  two 
veaaons.  In  the  first  pkce,  it  iseasier  to  create  panie  than  to  produoe 
inflation ;  and,  eecondly,  most  of  the  men  who  rank  as  ^  bulls  "  are 
outaders,  who  have  no  means  of  manipulating  the  markets,  as  the 
''beare/'  i  jirofessional  market  A\Tecker8  hare.  In  the  Ignited  States^ 
where  alnm  tlie  option  sy  stem  is  to  be  seen  at  present  in  full  maturity, 
most  of  the  buyers  (jf  options,  who  rank  as  "  bulls,"  are  outside 
gamblers,  iuLiuding  c  lerks  and  even  maidsei'vants.  A  sing^le  exten- 
sive operator  on  tlie  "bear"  side  lias  more  power  to  intluenee  the 
market  than  a  thousand^  of  these  petty  gamesters,  who  put  a  small 
sum  out  of  their  savings  into  a  wheat  option,  under  a  stop  order/' 
which  instructs  their  broker  to  speculate  for  them  only  to  the  amount 
of  the   margins  "  which  they  provide  in  the  first  instance. 

4.  The  fixing  of  low  prices  for  distant  months  reduces  the  prices 
of  spot  wlieat  and  near  "  futiures,"  and  tends  to  stereotyi^e  the  prices 
of  distant  mouths  at  low  rates.  Tt  is  by  means  of  this  trick  that  the 
market  wn-ckers  have  succeeded  in  forcing  priies  down  since  last 
November,  iu  the  face  of  a  statist!*  al  position  stronger  for  a  rise  than 
any  that  has  existed  since  18U1,  when  prices  were  much  higher  than 
they  have  been  since.  "Ever  since  the  end  of  November,  May  and 
July  oiptiom  in  wheat  have  been  quoted  much  lower  than  the  option 
prices  of  each  current  month,  and  still  more  below  the  ])riee8  of  spot 
wheat.  At  the  meeting  of  the  London  Farmers*  Club,  alread\'  men- 
tioned, a  well-kno\<n  member  gave  a  typi(  al  example  of  the  effect  of 
this  trick.  An  extensive  miller  of  his  ac(juuintauce  told  him  that  ho 
iiiul  iuli  iidiMl  t(i  buy  a  large  (piantity  of  wjicat  during  the  winter, 
tliinkiiig  that  it  would  be  dearer  in  the  spring,  but  that  when  lie  saw 
May  wheat  options  quoted  at  less  than  current  prices,  he  denned  it 
imprudent  to  venture,  and  decided  to  buy  **  from  hand  to  mouth." 
There  connot  be  any  dcmbt  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  millers 
and  merchants  were  influenced  in  tlie  same  way,  and  prevented  from 
buying  in  a  stock  of  wheat ;  and  this  accounts  for  the  slackness  in  the 
demand  which  has  caused  general  sur|)rise. 

Let  us  see  how  tins  trick  works.    In  the  autumn  the  "  bears  ** 
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were  scared  for  once,  and  obliged  to  liquidate  their  options  at  a  loss. 
Having  done  this,  they  joined  the  *'  bulls  "in  running  prioes  up  for 
a  few  weeks,  till  they  had  sold  sufHcient  distant  options  at  compan« 
tively  high  rates,  Avhich  they  were  able  to  do  until  the  latter  part  of 
Noveinbor.  Then  it  was  to  thoir  interest  to  run  prices  down,  in  onlor 
that  the}-  might  take  the  daily  di^ereuues  iu  the  settlement.  Ao- 
ooidmgly,  in  Deoembor  they  began  to  sell  Kay  and  July  optioiis  at 
loww  rates  than  December  optism.  quotationa,  and  Btill  moire  below 
spot  prioea,  so  that  they  eould  pull  down  the  prioes  of  controots'i^  all 
months  nearer  than  May,  gaining  groat  profits.  Tliis  game  they 
continued  to  follow  in  January  and  February  with  triumphant  suc- 
oess.  nnd  lately  they  have  been  selling  September  options  at  still 
lower  nitos  than  tlioso  of  July.  At  the  time  of  writing,  ^lay  ]>rice8 
are  lower  thuu  tliosc  of  ^rardi,  July  prices  lower  still,  and  ISeptomber 
rates  lowest  of  all.  Tho  "  bulls  "  who  bought  options  in  December 
were  soon  obliged  to  liquidate  their  ooniraota,  <m  terms  very  advan- 
tageoos  to  the  "  bears,"  with  a  farther  &U  in  prioes  as  the  result ; 
and  80,  as  a  role,  the  gambling  has  gone  on  through  January 
and  February.  Of  course,  there  were  occasional  reverses ;  but  few 
of  sufricicnt  duration  to  force  the  "bears"  to  "cover."  Indeed, 
the  eoniparuti\ ely  few  days  on  wluch  an  advanee  in  pric<?s  has 
compelled  the  "  beai-s  "  to  pay  diiforonces,  have  only  been  about  suffi- 
cient to  enable  tliem  to  sell  fre^h  contracts  at  the  rise,  and  thus  be  iu 
all  the  better  position  for  the  subsequent  declines. 

When,  as  during  a  part  of  last  automn,  prioes  go  up  day  after  day, 
the  "  hears  "  become  bolls"  for  a  time,  but  only  with  the  object  of 
selling  options  at  high  rates,  in  order  to  have  all  tlie  better  chanoe  of 
working  afterwards  for  a  fall,  with  high  profits  as  the  result. 

But  how  is  it  that  the  "  bears  "  find  porsnns  to  deal  with,  seeing 
that  they  are  such  p;reat  gainers  in  the  long  run  'f  The  answer  is 
that  "  hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast."  The  majority  of 
people  are  optimists,  and  imagine  that,  when  prices  are  low,  they 
must  take  an  upward  turn  before  long.  Again,  there  are  constant 
supplies  of  fresh  gulls  "  among  the  thousands  of  the  outside  public 
who,  in  America  especially,  are  ready  to  invest  some  of  their  little 
savings-  in  the  "  margin "  of  a  wheat  option.  With  a  few  pounds 
they  can  deal  in  thousands  of  bushels  of  paper  wheat,  the  "  margin  " 
being  all  the  money  that  tliey  have  to  p^o^^de,  as  a  kind  of  insurance 
fund  for  the  jtayment  of  price  dilfereuees.  They  do  not  risk  the  prin- 
cipal sum — the  value  of  all  the  wheat  they  nominally  pun  hase. 
When  their  "  margin  '*  is  exhausted,  the  transaction  is  usually  closed ; 
otherwise  they  must  provide  a  fresh  margin."  A  few  suooessive 
days  of  foiling  prioes  suffice  to  exhaust  the  **  margin,"  and  to  compel 
the  hosts  of  small  gamblers  to  liquidate,  with  -i  further  dqfoeamon  of 
the  market  as  the  inevitable  result   But  there  is  no  more  reason 
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to  be  STxrpnBed  that  professional  "  boars  "  in  tho  produce  exchanges 
find  a  constant  succession  of  victiins,  than  there  is  to  wonder  that  the 
nvi  ingr  bookmakers  are  tM^ually  well  supplied  with  the  foolish  persons 
£roni  whom  they  derive  their  handsome  incomes. 

5.  The  gMnbling  and  trickery  of  professional  "bears''  and  "  bulls/' 
and  fhflir  frequent  defoloations,  whidi  ara  ahnost  invariably  kept  bam 
pnblioatum,  but  are  well  known  in  die  markets,  create  a  constant  feel- 
ing of  inseourity  among  capitalists,  and  thus  exercise  a  generallj 
depressing  effect  upon  the  markets.  This  alone  is  auffiaunt  to  prove 
that  the  option  system  tends,  as  a  rule,  to  keep  pnoee  lower  tiian  they 
would  bo  under  an  honest  method  of  trading. 

Having  given  my  reasons  for  concluding  that  the  growing  system 
of  commercial  gambling  depresses  prices,  and  is  a  gross  wrong  to 
prodncen  of  wheat  and  aorae  ofiierooimnodities,  it  remaina  to  mi^  a 
few  remadEB  upon  flie  objectiona  ndred  to  legialation  to  put  an  end  to 
the  system. 

The  objection  most  commonly  urged  is,  in  effect,  that  if  gambling 
in  the  produce  markets  were  suppresse*!,  the  sacred  ark  of  the  Stock 
Exchange  would  bo  endangered.  Liberty  to  do  a  little  gambling  in 
stocks  and  sliaros  is  preoious  to  so  many  thousands  of  people,  and 
especially  to  the  influential  classes,  who  are  usually  rich  or  well-to-do, 
that  the  idea  of  creating  a  precedent  for  attacking  the  cherished  nest 
of  conniption  lefened  to,  ia  horrifying  in  the  extreme.  "  ISituzea  " 
in  etocks  or  ahareB  can  be  add  cfr  bought,  it  ia  mid,  and  therefore,  if 
produce  "  futurea  **  were  prohibited  by  law,  the  similar  contracts  of 
the  Stock  Exchange  would  not  be  long  exempt  from  the  meddling  of 
our  legislators.  Moreover,  it  is  affirmed  that  the  sales  of  stock 
"  futures  "  have  no  effect  upon  prices.  This  is  a  questionable  state- 
ment ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  .supposed  that  they  can  affect  prices  to  the 
extent  that  wheat  options  affect  market  rates,  because  stocks  cannot 
be  add  further  ahead  than  the  aeoond  fortnightly  aettlement-day, 
wfaeraaa  **  wind  "  wheat  can  be  aold  for  an  unlimited  period  of  the 
future. 

But  if  it  is  so  certain  that  salea  of  "wind"  sto  ks  have  no  effect 
upon  prices,  why  was  it  deemed  necessary  hy  the  Legislature  to  pro- 
hibit the  application  of  the  option  system  to  bank  shares  ?  No  man 
can  legally  sell  a  bank  share,  or  let  a  broker  nell  it  for  him,  unless  ho 
has  it  in  his  possession.  Why  not  Y  Obviously,  because  it  is  found 
that  if  the  practice  were  allowed  banks  would  be  WTecked.  But  why 
are  bank  aharea  nu»e  aaored  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  than  tiie  ataff  of 
life  ?  And  what  apeoial  daim  to  protection  agamat  price-wredLen 
haa  the  bank  diaxehdder  whidi  the  toiling  cultivator  of  the  aoil  doea 
notpcaeessP 

Space  is  not  available  for  a  description  of  the  details  of  such  a  law 
as  is  required  to  stop  the  abominable  tricks  of  the  market-wreckers, 
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who  oaiue  tiw  rnin  of  tliouwiids  of  lunnem  emty  year.  It  nrart 
sii£Soe  to  say  that  no  one  ahonld  he  allowed  to  aeU  ptodnoe  which  he 
does  not  possess,  or  will  not  obtain  and  deUver.  This  is  what  the 
American  Anti-option  Bill,  in  effect,  proposed.  Unfortunately, 
although  it  was  passed  by  oach  IIouso  of  Tjegislatiire,  it  wag  not  sent 
back  to  the  House  in  which  it  was  originated  in  time  to  get  made  law 
before  tlie  end  of  the  Session. 

The  Grenuan  Qovonment  made  a  great  mistake  in  framing  the  Act 
whioh  prohihits  option  dealing  in  Iheir  oonntry,  for  they  prohibited 
not  only  aalea  of  options  pvoperly  so-oalled,  hut  also  sales  of  aofoal 
produce  for  future  delivery.  Sudi  harawring  and  utterly  vnreason- 
Able  k^^islation  could  not  fail  to  cause  gmeral  exasperation  among 
merchants  and  millers,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  Gterman  traders 
have  rebelled  against  it. 

All  that  is  asked  for  the  present  in  this  couiitr}'  is  a  Parliamontory 
inquiry  into  the  operation  and  results  of  the  option  system  in  the 
produoe  markets.  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley  intends  to  move  for  a 
Oommittoe  of  the  Hxnise  of  Lords  to  make  the  inquiry,  if  he  is  suffi- 
ciently basked  np  by  the  Ghambers  of  Agrioultme  and  kindred  asso- 
ciations. That  snoh  an  inqnizy  is  needed  is  obvious,  from  the  general 
avowal  of  ignorance  or  miscomprehension  in  relation  to  the  option 
system  made  by  the  vast  majority  of  politicians  who  have  had  the 
subject  brought  to  their  notice.  Both  the  Tx)iidon  Farmers'  Club 
and  the  Central  and  Associated  Cliainl>ers  of  Agriculture  have  passed 
resolutions  asking  the  Govemmeut  to  appoint  a  Select  Committee  on 
the  subject,  and  it  is  eameafly  to  be  hoped  that  this  reasonable  request 
will  be  granted. 

Anti-option  legislation  in  tiiis  oonnlzy  would  do  eomparatively 

little  good,  as  far  as  wheat  is  concerned,  unless  the  example  were 
followed  in  the  United  States.  But  one  of  the  objections  urged  to 
such  legislation  in  that  co\mtry  is  that  the  result  would  simply  be 
the  transference  of  the  option  business  to  England.  In  several 
European  countries  measures  of  the  kind  indicated  have  been  pre- 
pared, and  most  of  them  will  probably  be  passed.  If,  as  the  result 
o!  an  inquiry,  Enghmd  should  follow  suit^  there  can  be  but  little 
donbt  as  to  similar  action  taking  phioe  in  the  United  States,  where 
the  fsrmera,  almost  to  a  man,  denounce  the  option  system  as  injiuious 
and  iniquitous.  The  mere  intimation  that  a  thorough  inquiry  into 
the  system  would  be  instituted  in  tliis  country  woidd  greatly  strengthen 
the  liands  of  the  American  legislators  who  support  the  Anti-option 
Bill,  in  their  struggle  against  a  wealthy  and  powerful  combiuationf 
and  might  possibly  enable  them  to  cany  it  at  an  early  date. 

WnuAH  E.  Bbab. 
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It  is  not  witliout  a  ctrtain  patriotic  and  dramatic  fitness  that  the 
Uueen'8  diamond  jubilee  is  to  bo  celebrated  iii  the  sumnit^r  of  1897; 
l2ie  occasion  will  ooindde  with  the  celebratioii  of  two  other  events  of 
onlj  leas  immediate  intraest  to  the  British  Empire  than  the  xeooxd 
Teign  to  wMoh  that  Empire  is»  in  no  small  measnre,  indebted  for  many 
blessings.  In  1497  the  Atlantio  was  crossed,  for  the  first  time  from 
British  shores,  b\-  John  Cabot ;  and  within  a  few  mon£hs  of  that 
groat  acooniplislinit'iit  Vaseoda  Gama  was  far  on  his  first  voyage  to 
India,  round  tlic  Cape  of  Storms,  or,  as  it  soon  carae  to  be  generally' 
called,  the  ('a]>e  of  (rood  Hope.  In  Jlristol,  in  Canada,  and  in 
Portugal,  the  fouilh  eeutonary  of  these  epoch-making  expeditions  will 
he  oommemorated  with  enthusiasm,  hnt  with  different  emotions.  For 
Portngal,  the  occasion  mnst  he  charged  with  the  pathos  inherent  in 
the  pride  of  a  race  whose  glory  is  past;  for  Great  Bittain,  and  that 
portion  of  Greater  Britain  wliich  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
the  anniversaries  will  be  reminiscent  of  victories  won,  victories  of 
peace  not  less  than  of  war.  the  fruition  of  wliich  th«'  race  ha.s  not  j'et 
enjoyed  in  its  fulness.  ^\'e  look  hack  ujion  the  Empire  as  it  was 
when  (iueen  A'ictoria  ascendetl  the  throne,  and  we  marvel  at  its 
progress.  But  let  us  go  back  to  Henry  VII.,  and  so  far  as  the  joint 
efforts  of  learning  and  imagination  permit,  review  in  one  grand  sweep 
the  past  and  the  present  of  this  Empire  of  ours.  Tbn  essential 
greatness  of  the  Empire  of  Queen  Yictoria  cannot  be  properly 
appreciated  if  we  do  not  acquaint  ourselves  more  or  less  intimately 
with  the  course  of  events  in  tlie  centuries  preceding  it.  In  those 
centuri«'S  the  seeds  of  Empire  were  laid,  and  we  s<h>  the  rapidlv- 
growinfr  tree  jiruned  only  to  sjirout  with  newer  and  ani]»ler  strenfjth. 
It  is  a  magnificent  theme,  and  to  attempt  to  treat  it  in  a  few  pages  of 
tilis  Beview  argues  a  temerity  which  ean  only  he  justified  by  a 
resultant  induoMnent  to  others  to  enter  on  a  fuller  study  than  ia 
poesiUe  here.  Seeley's  Ea^Mtmien  of  Enghnd  has  shown  the  world 
how  fascinating  that  study  may  he  made,  hut  even  Seeley's  admirable 
wr>rk  does  not  exhaust  the  subject.  It  is,  indeed,  inexhaustible,  and 
the  deeper  one  goes  into  it,  the  more  there  seems  still  to  leam  and 
the  more  absorbing  it  becomes. 

The  tifteenth  century  witnessed  not  merely  the  renai6.sjince  of  culture  j 
it  witnessed  also  tlio  renaissance  of  enterprise,  and  the  bursting  of  the 
geographioal  hatda  which  held  more  than  half  tiie  world  m  mystery 
and  darkness.  America  and  Australia  were  as  unknown  as  though 
they  were  non-esistent ;  and  the  same  may  he  said  of  huge  parts 
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of  Africa  and  Ajoa.  What  the  andents  knew  of  the  eztoii  and 
ohaiaoter  of  tlie  world,  the  most  patient  of  Ktudenti  oannothqie  to  tell 
w-ith  any  definiteness,  but  thejr  pcobably  loiew  more  than  we  give 
them  credit  for.  That  thoy  were  aware  of  the  sphericity  of  llic  eurth 
has,  I  tliiiik,  been  fairlv  dcarlv  shown  in  works  sucli  us  tliut  on  tlie 
diwovcry  of  Australia  by  Mr.  George  CoUingridge.^  Tlio  riid'uiciaiis, 
more  than  three  thousand  A'ears  ago,  imdoubtedly  explored  seas  and 
ooaabt  of  whidi  Ihe  mapjximundi  makers,  down  to  the  hwt  deoade  oi 
the  fifteenth  oentoiy,  were  ignorant  Lnqniriea  into  tiie  past  of 
Bhodesia,  to  which  hotii  stodenia  and  eocploTOiB  have  been  moved  hy 
the  relics  and  monuments  unearthed,  bring  into  prcnninence  the  doings 
of  the  raoe  of  eolonisers  and  traders  who  Iiave  not  inaptly  been 
likened  by  Mr.  llider  Haggard  to"  the  Ruglishof  tlie  ancient  world." 
^fr.  A.  AVilinot,  of  the  Cape  Ijegij^latiAe  Council,  in  his  work  on 
Khodesia,"^  describes  tlie  I'hoenicians  at  some  length,  and  adopts  Mr. 
llider  Haggard's  standpoint.  "  What  the  great  British  Empire  is  to 
the  nineteenth  oentiuy,  Fhoenioia  was  to  the  distant  ages  when 
Solcnnon's  Temple  was  hiult  at  Jerusalem,  and  Hinun,  Song  ol  Tjie, 
sent  oat  espeditions  to  the  distant  shores  of  Ibdia,  Axabia,  and  South 
Kastem  Africa.''  Tlie  important  quefllioo  to  he  settled  is,  did  the 
Phoenicians  cross  the  Atlantic  ?  They  went  beyond  the  Tillars  of 
Hercules,  and  voyaged  north  and  south,  but  did  they  face  tlie  terrors 
of  the  untraversed  seas  as  far  west  as  the  (  outiuent  ol  America  ? 
Two  views  exist.  One  is  that  the  IMiauiit  ians  did  permit  themselves 
to  be  carried  by  trade  winds  to  the  north-east  of  South  America ;  the 
other  that  the  Fhoenidans  readied  the  north  of  South  America  from 
the  west,  that  ia  down  the  Bed  Sea  andriid  Geylon,  Java,  the  Oaxoline 
Islands,  Samoa,  &o.  Mr.  F.  C.  Johnston's  argument  to  the  latter 
effect  seems  to  have  much  to  xeoommend  it,  and  it  is  not  unreasonable 
to  regard  Aztec  civilisation  as  the  product  of  l*lia*nician  adventure. 
As  the  I'hceniciaiis  discovered  South  America,  so  no  doubt  the  hardy 
Norsemen,  in  tli^ir  voyages,  made  their  way  to  North  America  fntm 
Iceland,  but  their  discoveries,  as  Dr.  Bouriuot  says,  ore  misty  and 
heUmg  to  the  domain  of  legend.' 

Whatever  maj  he  the  truth  with  regard  to  PhoBnioians  or  Nonemen, 
it  ia  certain  that  for  centuries  the  Atlantio  had  not  been  oroaeod  bj 
man  at  the  time  when  Europe  l)egan  to  make  more  aotive  inquiries 
with  regard  to  India  and  the  Far  l-]asteni  lands,  whence  came  the 
spices  and  other  commodities,  in  the  commerce  of  which  the  Venetians 
hud  piled  up  immense  wealth.    From  the  earliest  days,  the  produce  of 

(I)  n0l)imttrf<fAmtnaUithyQemg9O6IISitgtiAs9.  Sycbej:  Hayes  Broi.  1895.  ^ 

{■.')  M'»\omata}ya  (Rhodesia),  by  the  Hon.  A.  Wilniot,  ^r.L.C.  Ciipe  of  Qood  Hope, 
wiiit  Prt-faoe  by  II.  Kider  Haggard.   London :  T.  Fisher  Unwin.  1896. 
(3)  GhmiAi,  lur  J.  O.  BcMtfiiMt,  C.H.O., '« Stoiy  €f  ths  NstiOM  SeiiM.**  T.  Il«her 
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tiie  East  "was  fiwnniaT  in  the  great  marts  of  tiie  HediteRanean.  Noir 

it  came  up  the  Eed  Sea  and  across  Egypt  to  Alescandria ;  now  up  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  across  Asia  Minor ;  now  through  Central  Ajsia  to 
the  Black   Sea   and    Constantinople.      Ab  the  fortunes  of  war 
attended  Roman  or  Arab,  Greek  or  Venetian,  so  was  the  clir<  Ltinn 
commerce  took  jiffcctcd.   In  the  iifteentli  century  the  Venetians,  as  Sir 
Alfred  Lyall  has  said,  appeared  to  literally  "  hold  the  gorgeous  East 
in  lee  " ;  Genoa  being  her  most  strennons  livaL   During  tiie  greater 
part  oi  tiiat  century,  the  Portuguese  irare  on  the  qui  vive  to  ssiie  any 
opportunity  for  op«iing  up  direct  trade  relations  ivith  India.  Prince 
Hwry  the  Navigator,  a  son,  ciuiously  enough,  of  an  English  Prinoese, 
dreamed  dreams  of  reaching  India  by  sea,  and  handed  on  his  dreams 
to  inspire  those  who  came  after  him.     TVhetlior  they  were  the 
outconio  of  the  restless  spirit  of  tlie  age,  or  whether  tliey  wore  chiefly 
responsible  for  the  generation  of  tliat  8i)irit,  Prince  Henry  the 
Navigator's  studies  and  speoolatioDS  imparted  an  impulse  to  maritime 
enterprise  whiflh  had  momentous  results.  The  West  Coast  oi  A£nca 
was  ex^ored,  and  in  the  year  1484  the  King  of  Benin — ^dien  an 
Empire  of  some  importance  and  pretensions  to  civilisation,  not  the 
unmitigatedly  barbarous  country  it  now  is^vidted,  or  sent  en\  oy8  to, 
the  Coiui:  of  Portugal,    lie  told  Dom  Joan  so  much  about  India  and 
Prester  John,  that  the  Portuguese  monarch  determined  to  send  envoys 
rid  Venice,  Alexandria,  and  Mecca,  to  discover  India  nnd  all  about  it. 
Dom  Joan  did  not  live  to  see  tlie  realisation  of  hib  liopes,  but  his 
auooeisoir,  Dom  Hanoel,  earnestly  todc  up  the  teak  left  nnfinulied. 
The  end  was  advanced  at  a  boimd  by  the  discovery  <dt  the  Gape  in 
1486.   Bartholomew  Bias,  or  Jani&nte,  or  both,  probably  quite  by 
accident,  rounded  the  southern  extremity  of  Africa,  and  returned 
with  the  welcome  news  to  Lisbon.    It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  the 
excitement  it  occasioned ;  and  the  wonder  is  that  for  more  than  ten 
years  it  was  not  taken  advantage  of. 

"Wliilst  Portugal  was  preparing  for  the  despatch  of  tlie  first 
expedition  by  sea  to  India,  great  things  were  taking  plaoe  elsewhere. 
Oolumbns,  a  native  of  Genoa,  had  induced  the  £mg  of  Spain  to 
listen  to  his  plan  fbr  reaching  the  Indies  by  the  west,  and  in  1492 
embarked  on  the  voyage  which  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  the  West 
Indies — a  name  significant  of  the  belief  that  the  Indies  had  been 
attained.  A  good  many  points  are  in  doubt  with  regard  to  Columbus  ; 
but  there  are  some  concemin«r  A\hich  little  doubt  is  now  possible. 
Among  them  is  the  claim  that  he  was  the  first  European  to  set  foot  on 
the  American  Continent.  That  claim  is  inadmissible.  In  an  ingenious 
article  three  years  ago,*  Captain  Gambler  sought  to  prove  that  Jean 
Cousin,  a  Eranohman,  discovwed  the  Amazon  in  1488,  and  that 
OdnmbuB  only  followed  in  his  footsteps  and  reaped  his  kurels. 

(1)  1WMWMH.T  Bsvonr,  J«b.,  1894. 
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Gftptun  QamUer  is  lather  weak  in  his  dates,  and  knows  a  great  deol 
more  about  Cousin  than  about  Columbus.  Columbus  endeavoured  for 
years  to  find  some  one  of  influence  and  wealth  to  support  him  in 
carrying  out  liis  ])l!in  for  reaching  the  east  hy  the  west.  It  may 
be'  that  Cousin  was  the  first  to  discover  the  New  World  ;  and 
that  tlio  crt'dit  due  to  him  luis  iiovor  been  given.  If  his  c-liiini  is 
not  good,  Coluinbus  must  still  yield  pride  of  yiace  to  another. 
Columbus  did  not  touoh  the  mainland  of  America  tiU  1498.  In 
Maj,  1497,  John  C^bot  sailed  from  Bristol,  and  in  the  August 
following  he  was  book  again,  hairing  planted  the  English  flag  on  the 
diores  of  the  continent  wliich  now  l>ear8  the  name  of  one  who  was 
assuredly  late  in  the  fidd — Amerigo  Vespuocius.  Only  within  the 
last  few  years  has  it  been  easy  to  understand  who  was  who  in  the 
matter  of  the  first  vovan^es  aeross  the  Atlantic,  llistorv,  thanks  to 
the  indefatigable  laln^urs  of  Mr.  Henry  Harrisso,  has  now  done 
justice  to  the  man  to  whose  enterprise  England  owes  the  right  to 
say  that  h«r  flag  first  floated  over  Ameriica.  It  has  hitherto  been 
widely  aooepted  as  a  loot  that  Sebastian  Cabot  was  the  eaptom  of  the 
English  ship  which  first  touched  the  new  continent  Even  so  usually 
admirable  and  trustworthy  a  referee  as  W/iitakerU  Abnatwc  mentions 
Sebastian  in  that  cr)nnef  tion.  Sebastian  was  the  son  of  John  Oabot, 
and  tlif  net  result  of  Mr.  Harrisse's  splendid  work ' — a  work  which 
will  take  weeks  to  digest,  and  is  invaluable — is  to  show  that  the  son 
was  an  impostor.  He  took  credit  for  all  his  father  did.  Sebastian's 
reputation  will  hardly  survive  the  searcliing  analysis  to  which  his 
oharaoter  and  career  are  subjected  by  Mr.  Hoirisse.  iTohn  Cabot, 
Uke  Columbus,  was  a  Genoese — ^not  a  Tenettan.  He  became  a 
Yenetian  subject,  jnst  as  later  he  became  an  English  subject.  His 
son  Sebastian  was  probably  Yenetian  born.  John  came  to  England 
full  of  the  ideas  animating  Venico  and  Genoa,  that  the  Spice  Islamls 
of  the  East  iiiin^lit  l>e  reached  by  a  new  route.  Witli  this  end  in 
view,  Colunilais  cro.s.si'tl  the  Atlantic  on  liehulf  of  Spain,  and  <.'iibot 
crossed  it  on  behalf  of  England.  Cabot  found  an  incentive  in  the 
reports  which  xoaohed  him  of  the  triumphs  of  Columbus,  and  the 
Bristol  men  were  ready  to  help  him.  For  years  they  had  been  send- 
ing out  expeditions,  futile  in  overy  sense,  **  in  seareh  of  the  island 
of  Brazil  and  the  scTen  cities."  On  the  dth  March,  1496,  John 
Cabot,  with  his  tliree  sons  Xiouis,  Sebostiaily  and  Sanctus,  filed  a 
petition  to  Henry  VII.  "  to  grannt  your  .  .  gracious  letters  patentcs 
under  your  <^rete  sealo  in  due  forme  to  1)e  made  according  to  the 
teuour  hereafter  ensuyiug."  The  letters  ])atent,  which  were  granted 
on  April  oth,''^  according  to  liy mer,  who  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Harrisse, 

(I)  J«hn  a»d  Stbtutian  Cabot,  by  Ileurv  llarri.*s  !.    Lrujon  :  B.  F,  .'^tevrns.  IS<)C. 
(S)   Ifr.  Harriate  nientiona  both  Maruh  ^ih  and  April  6th,  but  I  take  it  April  5th  i« 
•omefc  taitoM  th*  potUion  aaeut  to  Iwv*  beta  dated  Mwdh  601. 
TOL.  UU.  K.B.  P  P 
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Bet  fordi  that  it  wm  the  Oabots*  desire  "  tlpon  their  own  proper  ooete 
and  ehaiges  to  seek  out,  diaoover,  and  find  whatsoever  isles,  ocnmtries, 
regions,  or  provinoes  of  the  heathen  and  infidels,  whatsoever  fhej  he, 
and  in  what  part  of  the  world  soevor  they  he,  whidi  before  this  time 
have  been  unknown  to  all  Cliristiaus."  The  first  expedition — to 
siimmnrizo  Mr.  Han-isse's  oxliaustively  argned  conchisions — connst/ed 
of  one  small  vessel  with  a  erow  of  Kome  ein-htoen  men.  r'al>ot  set 
sail  in  the  middle  of  ^fay.  1407,  steered  north  and  w«st  after  l(<a\inp' 
Ireland,  struck  land,  according  to  general  opinion,  at  the  easterniuost 
point  of  Gape  Breton,  according  to  Mr.  Hairisse  at  Cape  Chudleigh, 
and  xetnmed  to  England  in  Angost  to  receive  from  the  King  the 
munificent  reward  of  £10,  which  was  given  **  to  hym  that  founde  the 
now  isle."  Modem  ideas  of  f'abot's  landfall  are  based  chiefly  on  the 
charts  and  assertions  of  Sebastian,  and  those  who  are  organizing  the 
eelohratifms  in  honour  of  tli*^  ( 'abots  would  do  well  to  wcigli  the 
circumstantial  eNidcinf^  adduced  hy  Mr.  llarrisse.  His  reasons  for 
locating  the  landfall  in  I^abrador,  and  not  in  Xova  Scotia,  seem  <  on- 
clufliTe,  and  it  is  at  least  ciu-ious  that  the  cartographical  proof  lie 
adduces  is  suppoi-ted  by  a  legend  which  says  that  Labrador  vraa 
named  because  the  new  country  was  first  sighted  by  a  labourer  of 
the  Asores. 

Whilst  Cabot  was  pfoparing  for  the  voyage  west,  Yaseo  da  Gama 
was  making  his  arrangements  for  the  initial  voyacre  to  India.  It  is 
matter  for  regret  tliat  the  same  ample  account  of  the  former  event 
has  not  been  liaudeil  down  to  us.  as  may  l)e  found  in  the  works  of 
Barros,  (  orrea,  and  others  of  the  latter.  A\  ilh  the  aid  of  Gaspar 
Correa's  Lemlats  da  Jmlifi,  translated  and  annotated  for  the 
Hakluyt  Society  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  by  the  present  Lord 
Stanley  of  Alderley,*  we  are  able  to  follow  the  movements  of  Yasco 
da  Gama  from  the  time  of  his  appointment  by  Dom  Honoel  to  his 
return  from  India.  Vasco  da  Gama  left  Lisbon,  after  elaborate 
preparations,  on  July  8th,  in  charge  of  three  vessels,  Sam  Miii"<  L 
Sam  frfifirirf,  and  Soni  llatht!.  He  was  equipped  with  j>owers  to 
make  peace  or  war ;  to  be  a  mere  nierchant  or  a  warrior,  as  circum- 
stances rendered  necessary  ;  to  be  an  ambas.sador  or  to  send  embassies 
to  kings  and  rulers,  and  generally  to  be  and  do  whatever  was 
essential  to  safety  and  success.  The  ceremony  and  interest  of  the 
start  on  this  momentous  expedition,  we  can  believe,  were  much  moro 
impressi\-e  than  an3rthing  witnessed  at  the  embarkation  of  the  Cabots 
from  Bristol  a  few  weeks  earlier.  Correa  assists  us  to  observe  king 
and  people  praying  that  the  enterprise  might  prove  of  service  to  the 
Ijord  and  to  Portugal :  he  assists  us  to  see  Yosco  da  Gama  on  horse- 

(l)  *'  Three  Voynpos  of  Vii.«ro  iVi  Oatna,"  from  tli»»  Loutim  ifn  India  of  Gaspar 
^ar^Pl^  tr«n!<1utiil  from  the  Portujuesa  bj  the  Hon.  II.  £.  J.  Stanlej.  Friated  for  the 
Hakluyt  Sooietj,  1860. 
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Iwok,  irith  his  gaily-liveried  attendants,  riding  tiiroug^  admiring 
crowds  down  to  the  wharf,  and  to  hear  the  hoom  ot  big  gnna — ^fit 
esqponents  of  the  exeitt  nn  lit  of  that  far-off  summer  day — as  the 
heflapged  vossols  movod  out  into  the  month  of  the  Tag^is.  And  thon 
the  voviigo.  The  snixTstitions  of  the  sailors,  the  hesitation  and  the 
reas8unin<  es,  the  almost  ri'lx'llious  desire  of  the  men  to  turn  back, 
and  the  masterful  eouiideuee  aud  courage  of  the  commander.  None 
but  a  bom  leader  of  men  could  lia?e  oairied  that  yoyage  to  a  suooees^ 
ful  iame.  Yaaoo  da  Gama  penuaded  and  threatened,  used  aoft  words- 
and  grand  old  sea-dog  oatibs,  as  he  had  now  to  win  his  followers  ta 
his  way  of  thinking,  now  to  dare  them  to  take  matters  into  their* 
own  hands.  As  the  expedition  slowly  moved  roimd  the  mighty 
continent  whieli  lay  h.'twt'on  I'ortiignese  ambition  and  its  fulfilment-, 
even  tlio  most  enli^'htt  iit  d  minds  aboard  must  have  felt  that  the 
enterprise  was  a  temptation  to  ^^o^'idence.  UnacLiistomed  storms 
and  unfamiliar  seas  made  the  sailors  wonder  what  evil  genius  had 
induced  them  to  leave  wivet  and  children  on  so  mad  an  enterprise. 
They  went  forwaid,  as  the  obionider  quaintly  puts  it,  wifb  their 
souls  in  their  mouths,  and  before  the  voyage  was  half  over  tbey 
began  to  evince  so  active  a  deeiie  to  laee  the  anger  of  the  king  rather 
than  the  further  terrors  of  the  unknown  ocean  that  Yasco  da  (rama 
had  to  place  many  of  them  in  irons.  Camoens  dcs  ribes  the  crew  as 
heroes,  but  Correa  takes  t]i<^  view  that  they  were  poltroons.  Prol)- 
ably,  being  human,  some  were  heroes  and  some  cowards.  The  essen- 
tial fut  IB  tbat  the  leader  himself  was  a  hero  of  the  first  water, 
determined,  at  all  costs,  to  execute  the  higb  commisaion  entrusted 
to  him  by  his  soveragn. ' 

Had  Yasco  da  Gruma  failed  to  reach  India  or  to  return  to  Pqrtugal, 
the  opening  iip  of  this  route  to  the  Ejist  would  have  Ijeen  indefinitely 
poatponed ;  how  easily  failure  mip-ht  have  l)een  his  jmrtion.  ( 'orrca's 
minute  narrative  of  events  alter  the  (  iij^ewas  ruunded  makes  (juitv 
clear.  L)a  (iama  aiTived  at  !Moxambique  iu  March,  14!)<S,  uud  had 
an  interview  w  ith  the  8heik.  lie  said  he  wanted  to  find  his  wayito 
India  for  x'urposes  of  trade,  and  when  the  Sheik  understood  that  the 
Portuguese  were  specially  anxious  to  obtain  a  supply  of  spjoes  he 
laughed  and  promised  to  provide  a  pilot  wbo  would  hel{)  them  to 
fill  their  ships.  A  little  later  the  Sheik  appears  to  have  cdiangod  his 
mind,  and  Yasco  da  Goma  and  his  enterprise  were  savcl  from  the 
Sheik's  treaclierv  by  the  loyalty  of  the  Moor  who  played  the  part  of 
go-between.  The  high-mettled  Ya*>eo  m\ist  have  longed  to  read  the 
Sheik  a  lesson,  but  as  it  was  of  supreme  import^iuce  that  he  and  Ids 
companions  should  not  be  heralded  as  pirates  throughout  tbe  Indian 
seas,  he  ignored  the  txeaohery  and  dissembled.  The  Moor,  whose 
timely  warning  saved  him,  in  due  time  followed  the  Sheik's  .example 
and  also  resorted  to  treadhety.  But  flie  Portuguese  enjoyed  mixacvlous 
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€0oape0.  AniTed  at  ICelinde  a  BooUuajer  proved  their  friend.  He 
prediotod  that  they  were  destined  to  be  the  future  Lords  of  India, 

and  that  pctace  with  them  for  erer  was  in  oonseqaenoe  to  be  desired 

by  tlie  King  of  Melinde.  Yasco  da  Gama  responded  with  antique 
oonrtosy  to  tlio  king'H  overtures,  and  presented  him  with  a  sword  as  a 
sign  and  symbol  of  tlie  friendship  and  brotherhood  of  Dom  Manoel. 
TTiifortuiifitely  for  themselves  the  Portuguese  were  better  at  ]ironiisos 
tlian  in  performance.  Leaving  Melinde,  Vas(!o  da  Gama  proceeded 
aorosi  the  Indian  Ocean — ^he  was,  of  course,  now  in  seas  frequented 
hy  the  Moon — and  In  three  iraeks  anived  off  either  Oaliout  or 
Gananor.  India  at  last!  The  sense  of  triumphant  joy  at  da 
Gama's  heart,  as  he  gazed  upon  the  land,  is  expiossod  by  Osmoens 
(translated  by  Miokle)  in  these  f oroefol  wofd»— 

"  Gama's  great  soul  coufeat  the  nuihing  swell, 
Pronp  OH  hi.H  manly  knees  tho  hfio  fell ; 
Oh  bounteous  heaven,  he  cries,  and  ^reads  his  hands 
To  bounteous  heaven,  while  boundleas  joy  oomnuuids 
No  fttziher  woid  to  flow.** 

Da  Ghana  tras  leceiTed  in  India  with  very  mlsEed  feelings.  The 
natives  are  said  to  have  r^aided  his  coining  witJumt  surprise  and  as 

the  fulfilment  of  a  prophecy  made  by  certain  wise  men  among  tliem. 
According  to  this  prediction  "  the  whole  of  India  would  be  taken 
and  ruled  over  by  a  very  distant  king,  who  had  white  people."  The 
soothsayers  assure<l  tho  king  tiiat  the  Portuguese  were  the  rei)re- 
sentatives  of  the  nation  wliieh  would  in  future  control  the  fortunes 
of  India.  Apparently  the  natives  did  not  share  that  view.  Hod 
not  people  oome  from  China  and  the  En  Bssti  fhey  asked,  hun* 
•dieds  of  years  before  in  great  numbers,  and  &iled  to  overrun  India, 
or  even  to  maintain  communications  P  Was  It  likely  that  a  few,  who 
had,  moreover,  sailed  so  far,  woiild  be  able  to  do  what  so  many  had 
failed  to  accomplish  ?  The  soothsayers*  arguments  prevailed,  and  the 
new  comers  were  welcomed  in  the  belief  that  to  resist  them  would 
bo  useless. 

Vasco  da  Gama  did  not  display  undue  predpitancy  in  establishing 
relations  with  the  natives.  Ue  was  anxious  to  know  with  whom  he  had 
to  desL  He  went  very  cautiously  to  work  and  was  careful  to  let  it 
be  known  that  his  ships  only  formed  part  of  a  larger  fleet,  £rom  which 
they  were  separated  in  a  storm.  With  what  histrionic  art  be  must 
have  swept  the  horizon  for  sight  of  that  phantom  fleet !  Soothsayers 
and  fibs  were  not,  however,  the  only  forces  on  which  Vasco  da  Gama 
relied.  Tie  and  bis  companions  refuted  tlie  slanders,  which  repre- 
sented them  a.s  i>irates,  by  paying  for  everything  thoy  neede^l  and 
making  presents  to  would-be  vendors  with  whom  they  did  no  busi- 
ness. Such  generosity  roused  Ibe  oupidify  and  adndration  of  the 
nativef,  and  assured  them  that  peace  and  bade  were  the  olq'eots  kept 
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in  yiev  hy  fhe  Portuguese.  yfiSk  the  natavei,  flierelan,  ihe  PortiH 
gueee  vnm  soon  on  good  teniu,  but  tiw  nativee  bad  not  alone  to  be 
zeckmied  with.   The  tradew  of  the  Ifelabar  ooaat,  who  had  feom  time 

immemorial  enjoyed  a  monopoly  as  intermediaries  between  the 
Eastern  producer  aud  the  Western  merchant,  wore  the  Moors.  Cali- 
cut h'.u]  <l(!veloped  into  a  first-rate  commercial  city  in  their  IioikIh. 
Its  inhabitants  were  among,  if  they  were  not  actually,  the  richest  in 
India.  "  There  were,"  aays  Correa,  "  Moors  of  Grand  Cairo,  who 
brought  krge  fleete  of  many  ahipa,  with  mudi  tzade  of  valuable 
good*,  which  they  brought  firam  ICeooa,  and  they  took  back  in  letam 
pepper  and  drugs,  and  all  the  other  rieheet  merchandiae  in  India, 
with  wbifih  they  acquired  great  wealth/'  For  these  people,  the 
aiq^eanmoe  ol  tiie  Portuguese  in  the  very  heart  of  their  preserves 
was  a  serious  matter.  They  foresaw  that  their  monopoly  would  be 
challciif^f'd,  and  they  spared  no  eilort  to  rouse  native  fears  tiiat  the 
Portuguese,  who  came  in  the  p^uise  of  men  of  commerce,  were  spies 
and  forenmuers  of  conquerors,  who  would  claim  India  for  their  own. 
By  means  of  bribeo  to  state  fonetionariea— **it  is  notorioas  that 
offioera  take  more  pleasmre  in  bribes  than  in  the  appointment  of  their 
offioea  4be  Moors  laid  the  foundation  of  mnoh  fotore  troaUe  for 
the  Portuguese.  But  the  first  tiny  stream  had  trickled  over  the  dam 
which  shut  the  West  off  from  the  East.  The  flow  was  destined  to 
increase  apace  until  in  the  centuries  to  come,  India  was  surmergedby 
the  enterprise,  the  commerce,  and  the  arms  of  Europe.  Yasco  da 
Goma  made  other  voyages  ;  tiie  Portuguese  enjoyed  a  century's  mono- 
poly of  business  in  the  Eastern  seas ;  then  the  Dutch,  and  the  English, 
and  the  Prandi  began  to  foUoiw  in  their  footsteps,  and  the  magnifip 
cent  atro^le  for  wodld-empire,  lor  lAaxAk  the  defeat  of  the  Span^ 
Aimada  in  1588,  made  England  a  fully  qualified  candidate,  was 
inaugiuBted  in  grim  earnest,  though  half  unoonsoiously. 

The  Portuguese  arrived  in  India  at  what,  in  Bismarckian  phrase, 
we  may  call  the  psychologiail  moment.  At  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century  the  Turks  were  strengtliening  their  Empire  with  appalling 
rapidity,  and  by  1520  Solyman  was  on  the  throne  ready  to  carry  the 
craeoent  fiur  and  wide  in  Euk^  and  Asia.  "  It  was  at  this  epoch  of 
advancing  Mnhammadanism,"  aays  Mr.  H.  Mono  Stephens,'  **that 
the  Partogoeae  strook  a  great  Uow  at  Moslem  influenoe  in  jLria, 
which  tended  to  check  its  progress  in  Emeope."  That  was,  as  Mr. 
Stephens  says,  "  a  great  service  to  the  cause  of  himianity."  It  was 
a  service  rendered  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  and  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  centxiry,  which  we,  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth, 
with  its  shameful  record  of  the  degenerate  Turk's  atrocities,  can 
appreciate.    Sir  Alfred  Jjyall,  in  his  brilhant  little  work  on  the 

(1)  Albmfutrqm,  by  U.  Korao  Stopbea*.  "Bnlsn  of  India  Series."  CI*rendon 
Rmi,  OziiMd.  ISM. 
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nft^'Oi  Britub  Dommion  in  Inc&i,*  hardly  wem»  to  gjasp  the  full 
signMotooe  of  Porfcugueee  enteipiiae  whei)  he  says,  "It  may  be  ' 
thought-  fortimste  that  even  SolyiitKn  Ihe  magnifioent,  in  tiie 

heighf  of  his  glor}',  failed  in  his  .  efforts  to  (•xi)el  the  Portugueae 
from  the  Indian  Ocean ;  for  his  sncceas  might  have  been  disastrous 
to  Eastern  (vhristoiidom."  If  Solyman,  -with  all-powerful  ilcets  in 
tlie  Red  Sea,  the  iVrsian  Gidf,  and  the  Mediten-aneau  oould  have 
kept  the  Indian  trade  to  its  ancient  courses,  "  the  wealth  that  he 
might  have  secured  must  have  added  prodigiously  to  the  force  of  his 
armi  by  sea  and  land."  His  ftabctn  is  tibe  more  stanking  because 
Yenioe/  as  Sir  Alfred  reminds  ns,  so  clearly  foresaw  that  **  tiie  diTei^ 
SLon  el  trade  to  the  ocean  route  would  be  her  death-blow,  that  she 
T^)oro1lsIy«  though  in  vain,  supported  the  Turkisli  Sultan."  Portagal 
improved  her  position  apace.  Ilor  flag  was  planted  over  innumer- 
able places  on  the  shores  of  Africa  and  Asia,  and  she  prosecuted  a 
tTij)le  mission  of  <  on(|uest,  of  comraerce,  and  of  ( 'hristiauity.  The  Pope, 
in  14!)4,  <livided  the  non-Christian  world  between  Portugal  and  Spain, 
and  the  one  grew  fai  on  the  commerce  of  the  East,  whilst  the  ooffers 
of;  the  other  Overflowed  with  the  gold  from  the  West.  Spain  sought 
to  enjoy  a  monopoly  of  El  Dorado,  and  the  Portngnese  to  keep  the 
si^  and  spices  of  the  East  Indies  to  themselves.  But,  just  as  the 
Portuguese  had  broken  up  the  monopoly  of  the  Moors  at  the  begin- 
nin^  of  the  sLxteontli  century,  so  their  own  monopoly  was  dissipated 
by  the  Dutch  at  the  lif  trinning  of  the  seventeenth. 

In  tlie  West  Indies  and  Guiana,  we  may  look  for  the  cradle  of 
British  sea-power  and  empire.  The  discoveries  of  the  Cabots,  after 
a  second  or  third  voyage — it  is  impossible  to  say  whifih—wora  not 
foUotfred  up  by  the  English  people^  and  North  America  was,  in  the 
next  hundred  years,  chiefly  eiqplored  by  the  French.  Nevertheless 
England  was  wido  awake  during  the  sixteenth  century.  She  was  busy, 
vrith  the  aid  of  her  buccaneers,  "  singeing  the  Spaniard's  beard,"  in  the 
West  Indies,  nnd  attempting  to  find  a  north-east  pas.snge  to  Cathay. 
The  Willoughbys  and  ('hancclors  of  the  sixtccntli  century  were  the 
(-'a2)tain  Wigginses  of  the  nineteenth.  England's  s\im^ssful  daiiug  on 
the  seas  drove  the  Spaniard  wild  with  initation  and  apprehension, 
iud 'Induced  Flulip  to  organise  tib  Aimada  which  was  to  have 
«nn^ed  England  out  of  existence,-  but  involved  instead  the  ixrevooable 
loss  of  power  and  prestige  to  Spain;  Nor  did  Spain  effect  her  own 
llisoomfiture  only.  Portugal  was  united  to  her  in  1580.  and  the 
reverses  Spain  suffered  at  the  hands  of  both  Dutch  and  English 
undermined  and  diminished  the  Empire  of  the  Portngnese  :n  the 
East.  England  began  the  seventeentli  century  by  enlarging  tlio 
Slope  of  her  ambition.    Raleigh,  with  iniaginatir.n  tired  by  tlie 

■   (1)  TA«  £i$t  of  Brituh  Dominion  in  /imTmi^ -1^  Sir  AlSxed  LyaU.  K.C.B.,  B.CJj. 
London:  John  Mmrojr.   1893.  • 
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ilionie»'of  El  Dorado,  wont  on  Toyagea  of  SiaeoTb^  idiidh  Vr6iigli& 
him  no  xoiravd,  bat  idiioli  our  own  day  haa  ihown  wen  not  whdly 

devoid  of  reason.  **  It  has  heen  left  to  the  present  century  to  prove 
that  goM  mines  exist  on  the  site  of  the  fabled  El  Dorado  ;  for  it  is 
there  that  the  well-known  caratal  diggings  are  situated,"  says  Mr. 
Junif^s  Kodway.'  tliaii  whom  none  is  a  better  authority.  Baleigh 
did  not  find  El  iJorado,  hut  he  ostal)lished  a  claim  to  be  considered 
the  father  of  English  colonisation  by  taking  possession  of  Virginia  in 
tbe  name  of  the  virgin  Queen. 

Soon  after  the  dtatiering  of  the  Spainiah  Azmada,  the  English- 
tarhed  their  attention  to  the  poodbilitieB  ot  direct  trade  with  the 
East  by  the  Gape  route.  Queen  Elixabeth,  on  the  last  day  of  the 
Mxteenth  century,  granted  the  Charter  of  the  first  East  India  t'om- 
pany.  With  the  seventeenth  century  Ave  enter  on  the  romance  of 
iunnnen-e  em]>odied  in  the  cliartered  comi'anies;  the  struggle  for 
world  supremacy  is  hencelurth  carried  on  not  by  semi-piratioal 
patriots  of  the  Drake  order,  but  by  merchant  adventurers,  who  formed- 
themselTes  into  licensed  corporations.  How  valiantiy  the  repre- 
sentaiiTes  of  the  French,  Dutch,  and  English  companiee  in  Indi» 
in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  fought  and  intrigued  fait 
mastery!  Of  course,  these  combats  by  commercial  pioneers  were 
supplemented  hy  the  decisive  national  conflicts  in  whicli  England  so 
amazingly  ini]iroved  her  position.  Franco  lost  Cnnaila,  and  her 
chance  of  an  Indian  Empire  was  destroyed  for  ever  by  the  genius  of 
a  discontented  clerk."  She  retaliated  by  aiding  the  revolted  American 
odonjes  to  assert  thdr  independence.  In  all  dirsotums  during  tw6 
eenturies  chartered  companies  led  the  way,  and  the  Empire  as  wO 
flee  it  to-day,  with  the  exception  of  Austialia,  is  the  remdt  in  the 
main  of  trade  enteiprise,  gallaritly  upheld  in  tlie  final  resort  by  the 
Imperial  array  and  navy.  Nelson  and  Wellington  in  the  Iw^firinning 
of  the  ninete(>nth  century,  confirmed  the  supremacy  to  wliich  the 
way  was  paved  hy  I)rake  and  Blake,  ('live  and  Wolfe,  aided  by  a 
myriad  host  of  heroes  whose  names  survive  only  in  such  in\  aluablo 
records  as  the  letters  of  the  East  India  Company,  a  first  \  olume  of 
vAdoli  Mr.  Frederick  O.  Danvera  published  a  few  months  ago.^ 
What  strikes  one  as  most  remaikable  in  the  sntrey  of  four  centuries 
ii  the  manner  in  whidi-  the  Ang^o-Saxon  race  either  supeneded 

(1)  T%e  Wftt  Indif*  atui  the  Spnnith  Main,  Jam^  Sodway^  F.L.S.  "  The  Stoiy  of 
the  Nations  Serkti."    London  :  T.  Fuiber  Unwin.  1896. 

(2)  In  the  nrocnt  Duph>ix  «? lebration«,  it  was  generally  iigreed  that  Duplcix  wa«  the 
first  to  conceiTe  tho  idoa  of  ostabliHhiug  an  empirt;  in  India,  {brovemed  frum  Eurupe. 
The  credit  for  iJjat  fur-Nightwl  notion  miroly  belunyri'l  tu  Albuiiuerque,  who,  Mr, 
St«^phi>n><  snya,  was  the  fint  aiuoe  AlezaadOT  tbe  Great  to  dream  of  European  dominion 
in  A(ua.  '  ' 

'(S)  Lttten  recfived  bfi  tht  Eatt  India  Company  from  it*  ServantM  in  the  Ea.^!,  vol.  i.i, 
1S02-1618L'  With  an  latiradiiatuii  by  f.  C.  JDannn.  London :  Sampnn  Lov  *  Cio. 
1896.  '  "'      '  '   •  " 
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others  or  secured  that  for  which  others  risked  so  much.  WhOflt 
Canada  was  taken  from  the  French,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where 
the  Diitoh  estahlished  a  station  first  in  1652,  was  sold  to  Great 
Britain  after  she  had  oc<u]iiod  it  for  some  years;  in  the  West  Indies 
French  and  Spanish  and  Dutch  all  yielded  us  up  somethinir ;  in  tlu^ 
East  Indies,  third-comers  as  we  were,  we  carried  to  a  triumphant 
iMoe  the  policy  which  othem  mapped  <mt.  "Erem  AiiBtnlia  la  ours 
by  a  peoe  of  dieer  good  fortune.  The  mystery  of  the  disoovexy  of 
the  island  continent  yet  remains  to  be  cleared  up.  On  the  strengfJi 
ci  evidence  contained  on  a  wooden  globe  in  the  Paris  National 
Lihrary,  it  has  heen  held  that  the  discovery  occurred  in  1499,  but 
Mr.  Collingridge,  in  the  work  to  which  allusion  has  already  heen 
made — a  critical  examination  of  cortographioal  evidence  and  a 
weighing  of  pros  and  cons,  almost  us  wonderful  as  Mr.  Harrisso's 
JioAn  and  SthaUian  Cabot — ^points  out  that  verification  is  needed.  At 
-tiie  same  time,  AostrsUa  -was  known  to  be  in  «dstence — Msaroo  Polo 
seems  to  haTO  been  aware  of  the  fsot  in  the  thirteenth  eentory — and 
in  1595  a  Spanish  expedition  was  sent  out  imder  Mendana  to  found 
a  colony  on  the  Australian  continent !  Mendana  missed  Australia 
altogether,  and  it  was  not  till  near  the  middle  of  the  seventeentli 
centiu-}-  that  the  Dutch  beyond  all  doubt  explored  the  shores  of 
Australia,  or  New  Holland,  as  it  was  at  first  called.  In  the  very 
hour  when  the  English  were  taking  possession  of  Botany  Bay,  a 
Ersnoh  flee!  appeared  <m  the  horiaon  I 

Hie  philosophy  and  praotioe  of  modem  ooloniiation  and  Empiie 
are  e^nstiTely  illnsbrated  in  the  histoty  of  the  foor  bundnd  years 
at  which  -we  have  glanced.  In  1497  European  knowledge  of  colo- 
nisation was  confined  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  the  main  to  its 
north-eastern  shores.  The  sixteenth  century  was  three  parts  com- 
plete when  England  began  to  think  of  founding  a  colony  in  the  New 
World  ;  in  the  East  trade  and  not  empire,  imtil  eircumstances  forced 
it  upon  them,  was  the  sole  aim  of  the  English.  We  have  in  the  inter- 
Tening  oratmies  seen  serersl  powers  spend  their  treasure  and  their 
blood  in  the  attempt  to  seoore  an  empire  beyond  the  seas.  G^wan  and 
Portugal  and  Holland  administer  to-day  mere  remnants  of  their  once 
ertensive  possessions ;  France  is  mistress  of  wide  stretches  of  territory 
in  the  East,  only  because  she  is  prepared,  at  any  sacrifice,  to  found, 
if  possible,  the  Empire  which  in  the  last  century  seemed  so  nearly 
hers.  Otlier  powers  failed  where  we  triumphed.  The  explanation  is 
simple.  They  never  learned  the  secret  of  colonization  on  the  one  hand, 
or  seonrsd  sea-power,  the  indispensable  oonditimi  of  empire,  on  the 
other.  Poeseseions  which  sre  colonised  by  officisls  sre  not  colonies ; 
and  colonies  which  are  bled  by  the  mother  country  are  certain, 
sooner  or  later,  to  seek  relief  in  independence.  EngUmd  learnt  her 
first  leeson  in  1776.  Her  pre-eminence  at  sea  alone  saved  her  from 
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,  edipae^  axid  oiabled  her  to  aurviva  Uie  loss  of  dooinioii  and  id  pras- 
tige.  She  leant  anolLar  m  1857.  The  American  Bebellum  and  the 
Indian  Mutiny  were  in  their  way  Imperial  blessings.  They  showed 
hb  the  things  we  must  not  do  if  we  would  retain  the  loyalty  of  our 
colonies  and  dependencies.  Greater  IWtain  and  British  India  are  a 
Bucci'ss  to-day  because  the  Imperial  authorities  have  g-rasped  the  vital 
truth,  in  the  bitter  school  of  experience,  that  colonics  and  dej>en- 
denciee  mnat  be  administered  in  their  own  aa  much  as  in  the  mother 
ooantiy'a  intereeta.  If  men  of  other  omintriea  aeem  moapahle  of 
ooloniaation,  aave  under  the  Britiah  flag,  are  not  their  proeperity  and 
ogntmtment,  when  they  take  up  their  abode  in  a  British  possession, 
to  be  explained  by  the  watchword  of  progress — freedom  ?  If  Spain 
realised  that  truth  there  would  be  no  Cuban  rebellion  to-day,  and  if 
Franco  appreciated  it,  her  new  Empire  beyond  the  seas  woidd  stand 
a  stronger  chance  of  permanency  and  profitable  develojimont.  With 
all  her  sea-power,  England  could  not  retain  her  American  colonies, 
and  it  ia  beoanae  ahe  now  unitea  aeappower  for  heraelf  with  freedom 
and  unehallengeable  jnatioe  for  her  dependendea,  tiiat  all  good  patriota 
look  to  the  time  when  the  Empire,  wluiaebegumingB  may  be  tiaoed  to 
1497,  shall  federate  for  its  own  sake  and  for  the  aake  of  ciyiliaation. 
An  Imperial  Conference  is  to  be  summoned  in  the  present  year,  and 
from  all  comers  of  the  Empire  the  celebration  of  the  Queen's  reign 
will  bring  proof  of  loyalty  and  devotion.  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  set 
himself,  with  patriotic  but  none  the  less  businesslike  enthusiasm,  the 
aplendid  tusk  of  making  the  festivities  of  June  next  a  magnificent 
(Ajeot  leaaon  in  the  eaaential  nnity  oi  the  Britiflh  noe.  No  fittertime 
oonld  be  found  in  which  ataiennanahip  and  patriotiam  might  combine 
to  take  a  step  towards  the  great  goal  of  Imperial  Federation.  The 
past  justifies  big  aspirations  for  the  future  ;  our  heritage  ia  one  which 
we  should  not  only  strive  to  preserve,  but  to  improve  upon.  1M  that 
be  the  moral  of  our  reflections  on  1497 — 1897  and  all  that  the  interval 
teaohee  and  impliee. 

Edward  Salmon. 
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PRESENT  RULES  OP  NAVAL  WARPABR 


Rktkxt  events,  in  particular  the  possibility  of  war  between  England, 
and  tlie  IJniteil  .States,  and  between  the  United  States  and  Spain, 
have  at  l('n;^(h  drawn  publif  attention  t<)  the  present  anomalous  and 
one-sided  rules  ui  naval  warfare.    ^Vhil^^t  j)ublic  ()pinion  has  <loiie  so 
much  in  leading  and  impelling  suutessive  Govern nieutb  towaids  u 
thorough  policy  of  naval  construction  and  equipment,  it  lias  unfortu- 
nately been  left  to  naval  experts,  historians^  and  international  lawyers 
to  approdate  the  special  danger  to  England's  sea-power  arising  frinn 
the  rules  formulated  hy  the  Declaration  of  Paris.    At  length  there: 
comes  tlie  prospect  of  a  war  between  the  United  States  and  Spain, 
neither  of  wliieh  eountries  were  parties  to  the  i^eelaration,  and  as 
Mr.  (iibson  Bowles,  ^f. I*.,  pointed  out  in  his  question  in  Parliament, 
we  have  to  iace  the  anomaly  tliat  wheivas  if  the  Unit*id  States  and 
Spain  were  at  war.  eaeh  belligerent  could  lawfully  fit  out  privateers 
to  prey  on  the  shipping  of  the  other,  and  also  would  be  each  at 
libcnrty  to  seise  the  merchanduse  of  the  other  under  the  English  or 
other  neutral  flag/;  were  England  at  war  with  either  fVanoe  or 
Germany,  or  Russia,  pri\  ateering  would  l)e  forbidden,  and  the  oom- 
meree  of  our  enemy  could  be  safely  carried  in  neutral  ships.  ; 

It  is  time  that  the  .-^peLial  danger  here  involved  to  our  naval 
supremacy  and  maritime  trade  have  some  sliare  of  iniblie  attention, 
which  hub  hitherto  btjen  iocusjsed  on  the  state  of  our  naval  forces  and 
the  inexhaustible  topic  of  the  pomparative  strength  of  .foreign  navies. 
Stripped  of  technicality  the  danger  is  thii^  timt  under  the  rules  el 
naval  war&re  formulated  in  1856  by  the  Declaration  of  F«ris>  to 
which  all  the  nations  of  Europe  except  Spain  were  parties,  especially 
\mder  the  rule  which  made  euenues*  merohandise  in  neutral  ships 
free  from  ca]><uic,  if  this  country  were  at  war  we  should  not  improb- 
ably lo.se  a  grc:it  part  of  our  carrying  trade,  even  before  OUT  oppo- 
nents made  a  single  prize. 

The  indiiect  eilecls  of  war  are  ah\aj  s  apt  to  be  overlooked  ;  and 
this  partioular  danger  is  espeoiaUy  likely  to  escape  notice,  for  it  is  a 
new  one.  England  has  not  been  engaged  in  a  strictly  naval  war 
fines  the  days  of  Nelson,  and  from  the  thirteenth  century  down  to 
Trafalgar  maritime  warfare  was  carried  on  Ly  us  under  rules  which 
the  Dei  hiration  of  Paris  has  materially  changed,  rules  which  gave 
the  neutral  ship  no  advantage  as  a  carrier.  If  during  the  critical 
period  of  1792  to  1815  this  country,  practically  unaided  at  sea,  was 
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aiUe  to  defy  anned  neutnlitieB  in  Europe)  and  the  rivalzy  or  hostility 
of  the  Unitsd  Stetee;  to  annihilate  (he  navies  of  Fnmoe  and  her 

allies,  and  ultiinately,  as  Captain  Mahan  has  oondusivoly  shown  hi 
his  recent  works,  crush  Napoleon  on  land  by  our  predominance  at 
sea,  it  was  under  a  83'steni  now  at  an  end  hy  whieli  pot  the  full 
benefit  <>f  our  naval  suproinacy,  by  which  the  euniineree  of  the 
enemy  could  ho  sfip|>ed,  and  her  supplies  and  resoiutes  exhausted.. 
Not  only  were  French  merchantmen  swept  off  the  seas,  but  we 
prevented  neutrals  helping  or  supporting  the  enemy  by  seizing 
French  merchandise  wherever  found,  in  neutral  bottoms  or  else-, 
where.  What  was  true  of  the  administration  of  the  elder  Pitt,  as 
the  inscription  on  his  monument  in  the  Guildhall  testifies,  that 
*'  commerce  was  united  with  "  and  "  made  to  flourish  by  war,"  was 
equally  true  of  thv  yoWry  of  liis  son.  The  Peace  of  Taris  foiuul  tliis 
country,  in  sjiite  oi  li>s.-es  l>y  privateers,  with  a  largely  extended, 
carrying  trade,  and  the  ceuln'  of  the  world's  commerce.^ 

The  pressing  (question  now  is  whether  such  a  state  of  things  is 
possible  in  a  future  war,  under  the  untried  conditions  imposed  hj 
the  DeolaratiQn  of  Paris,  hy  whidi  die  proporiy  of  heUigerents., 
vrould  be  free  from  capturs  on  board  neutral  vessels,  hut  seisaUa: 
under  a  belligerent  flag.  It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  our 
oarT\'ing  trade  would  not  swiftly  and  surely  pass  into  the  hands  of 
neutrals  under  these  eirennistauces.  British  shipowners  would  have 
to  pay  2)reniiums  of  insurance  against  war  risk  from  which  ueutral 
shipoAMiers  woidd  be  free ;  and  the  exporter  or  importer  of  goods 
would  secure  the  safety  of  his  merbhandise  hj  loading  it  on  a  neutnl 
vessel.  In  these  days  of  fierce  conqietition  for  freights  the  inevitable 
result  would  he  that  our  ships  would  lie  up  in  port  or  be  translened 
or  sold  to  neutrals.  It  is  superfluous  to  dweU  on  the  axiom  that 
trade  once  lost  is  hard  to  regain ;  and  thus  a  great  part  of  the  ad- 
vnntai^'e  to  the  neutral  and  the  loss  to  this  eountey  would  probably  be 
pcnnancnt. 

That  these  fears  are  not  chimerical  is  shown  hy  the  frequent  and 
earnest  protests  made  since  I80G  against  the  Declaration  of  Paris 
hy  bodies  representing  flipping  interests,  such  as  the  Liverpool 
Ghamher  of  Commerce,'  hy  the  condemnation  the  existing  rules  of 
maritime  warfare  have  received  in  the  various  Parliamentary  dehatea 
on  the  subject  in  1802,  1866,  and  1877,  from  statesmen  like  Mr. 
Disraeli,  Mr.  John  Bright,  Sir  George  (\  Lo\Ws,  Sir  Staffoni  Xorth- 
eote.  and  Mr.  (irant  Duff;  and  from  rejire-scntatives  of  commercial 
interests,  such  as  ^kfr.  liiu'ing,  Mr.  IJorshdl,  and  ^Ir.  Graves.* 

(1)  See  Mahan,  In/ttuiue  »/  ikti  J'puw  m*  th4  Frmeh  Mtvoiutim,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  377  and 
879. 

(2)  S^-o  Hansard,  vol.  105,  p.  ICiO,  Speech  of  Mr.  John  Bright. 

■  (3)  See  alfto  Report  of  Commiitre  on  Merthant  Shipping,  1860;  and  Lindaay^  Utttwy 
Mmkma  Shippinjf,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  407,  408. 
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For  some  xwaon  difficult  tonndenUnd,  the  tobjeot  does  not  attiBofe 

attention,  and  it  is  to  1)6  noted  with  amazement  that  the  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce  when  reeponding  three  years  ago  to  Lcnrd 
Spender's  invitation  for  suggestions  as  to  the  defence  of  fommerce  in 
time  of  war,  had  not  n  word  to  say  on  this  important  (juestion.  It 
has  been  otherwise  wlicn  a  near  prospect  of  war  Las  hrttught  ]i(mw  the 
dangers  of  the  situation  to  the  shipowner  and  the  naval  strategist. 
It  will  be  found,  for  instance,  in  1887,  dnxing  the  thzoes  of  the 
Eastern  qneetion,  and  in  1884-1886,  when  the  Afghan  frontier  diffi- 
oulfj  brought  ns  within  near  range  ol  hostilities,  ^at  the  subject  of 
maritime  capture  was  abundantly  discussed  in  the  public  press,  and 
the  imjust  and  anomalous  rules  of  1856  were  condemned  hj  a  large 
body  of  critics  representing  naval  policy  and  trade  interests. 

For  instants,  Sir  Thomas  .Sutherland,  Chairman  of  the  Peninsular 
and  Oriental  Steamship  Company,  wrote  as  follows  in  the  Pall  Mali 
Qazette  of  October  29th,  1884 

"  Shoiild  we  unfortunately  be  at  war  with  a  European  power,  thoro  would,  in 
my  opinion,  be  a  far  g;reater  likelihood  of  our  trade  being  transferred  to  foreign 
and  nentnd  flags  than  that  it  woold  be  oanied  on,  in  these  days  of  steam,  under 
any  system  of  convoy,  howcvor  iM^rfort.  Noutral  shipe  would  certainly  bo 
forihooming,  and  a  va^t  number  of  our  own  stoamerB  would  speedily  be  trans- 
famed  to  n<niftial  flags,  and  it  mmt  not  be  foigotten  tbat  a  great  port  of  onr 
oanyiag  trade  oonaiatB  of  meidiaiidiaa  owned  hj  fonign  oonntneo." 

Admiral  (then  Captain)  Colomb  wrote  in  the  same  strain,'  pointing 
oat  to  be  one  of  the  essentials  for  the  security  of  our  shipping  trade 
that  we  should  "  tear  up  the  Treaty  of  Ffeuris  flie  momoit  war  was 
declared."  UnaUy,  we  find  the  late  M.  Em.  de  Laveleje  asserting* 
that "  henceforward  capture  will  become  an  ever  increasingly  terrible 
arm  when  directed  against  England,  and  a  completely  inefficaoiotts 
one  when  directed  by  England  against  other  nations." 

The  merchant  shipping  returns  strikingly  illustrate  M.  do  Lave- 
leye's  statement ;  showing  that  tlie  urea  of  -VTilncnibility,  the  sphere 
of  possible  loss,  is  greater  for  England  and  her  Colonies  than  for  all 
other  countries  put  together.  Aoooidbg  to  X%«f «  Begider  tot 
1893-94,  of  the  total  tonnage  of  merchant  TeaMls  over  100  tons 
belonging  to  all  nations.  Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies  own  more 
than  half;  the  figures  being— Great  Britain,  12,788,^82  tons;  all 
other  nations,  11,470,09.*3.  Moreover,  the  tonnage  of  no  one  single 
notion  reaches  a  sixth  of  the  British  tonnnp-o.  According  to  the 
snnie  return,  the  United  States  liad  a  tonnage  of  1,921,420;  Ger- 
many, 1,703,754;  Norway,  1,081,759  ;  France,  1,057,708.*  These 
figures  are  eloquent  as  to  the  possibilities  of  loss  to  our  shipping  in 

(1)  MlMaU  QauiU,  Oct.  29,  1884.  (2)  IbuL ,  Oct.  10,  1884. 

(S)  Tlia  comipaBdiog  figures  for  1896  are  Great  Briuin  and  Colonies  13,242,699 
toni,  aU  otlMr  covntriaa  11,864,9»S  tona. 
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.tUB  ol  war,  and  the  poaubilities  of  gain  at  our  expense  io'4h» 

competing  neutral. 

The  object,  llieroforo,  of  tliese  remarks  is  briclly  io  show  thai  tlio 
rules  of  maritime  warfare,  as  they  stand  unth»r  the  Det  lanitioii  of 
Paris,  are  one-sided  and  illogical ;  that  they  constitute,  in  case  of 
war,  a  grave  peril  to  onr  carrying  trade  m  the  one  hand,  and 
enioudy  hamper  vs  In  our  power  of  injaxing  the  enemy  on  the 
other;  that  any  obligation  on  this  oonnlxy  under  the  Deolaration 
was  plainl}'  only  provisional  and  conditioTial ;  that  the  condition  not 
having  boon  fulRUed,  it  is  possible  for  Great  Britain  honourably  tO 
recede  from  the  Declaration  during  peace,  and  announce  her  adhesion 
to  the  old  dottrino  of  capture  which  she  consistently  maintained  in 
all  her  naval  wars  from  the  ilays  of  Howard  and  Drake  to  the  time 
of  Collingwood  and  Nelson. 

The  tenne  of  tiie  Declaration  are  to  he  found  annexed  to  a 
Phitoodl  to  the  Treaty  of  Ftoifl»'  and  axe  (leaving  oat  the  pfeamUe) 
as  follows: — 

1.  Privateering  is  and  lemains  abolished. 

2.  The  neutzalflag  covers  enemy's  merchandise  with  the  exoeptacm 

of  oontmband  of  war. 

3.  Neutral  merchandise,  with  the  exception  of  oonfaraband  of  war, 

is  not  capturable  under  the  enemy's  flag. 

4.  Blockades,  to  be  obligator}',  must  be  effective  ;  that  is  to  say, 

maintained  by  a  force  sufficient  actually  to  prevent  acoess  to 

the  enemy's  coast. 

Articles  and  4  need  not  be  here  considered.  In  effect  they  made 
no  alteration  in  the  recognised  doctrine  and  practice  of  civilized 
nations,  and  it  is  imlikely  their  provisions  will  ever  meet  with  serious 
dissent. 

Nor  does  the  first  artiole  oome  within  the  scope  of  thsee  vsmatlcB} 
except  incidentally,  inasmuch  as  Lord  Clarendon,  who  signed  the 
Deckration  on  behalf  of  Cheat  Britain,  urged  in  his  defenoe  in  the 

House  of  Lords,  that  the  gain  to  English  commerce  from  the  aboli- 
tion of  privateering  exceeded  any  possible  loss  in  foregoing  the  right 
of  capture.  This  argument  will  be  briefly  considered  later  on. 
Unquestionably  the  pro\"ision8  of  the  second  article  of  the  Declara- 
tion are  those  which  most  affect  the  interests  of  our  (.omraerce,  and 
therefore  to  the  effect  of  this  article  1  propose  to  confine  my  obser- 
vations. Limits  of  spaoe  prevent  me  dealirg  at  length  witii  the 
histQiy  of  the  1856  Gcmfeorence.  Summed  xsp,  it  amounts  to  this : 
that  without  express  instmotions  from  Ministers  of  the  Crown, 
without  discussion  at  the  Conference,  without  consulting  Parliament, 
.  without  any  attempt  to  test  the  opinion  of  those  moBt  interested, 
(1)  8ae  liuCcB^XNraU  4n  Aaitfv,  v«L  sr.,  186T. 
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our  Plenipotentiaries — whose  whole  mission  and  fuuction  was  to 
arrange  the  temis  of  a  Treaty  of  Penc-e,  not  to  bind  this  (Oimtry  for 
all  time  as  to  its  methods  of  making  war — by  a  stroke  of  the  pen 
legalised  the  old  watchword  of  the  Armed  Neutralities  that  "  free 
diipe  make  free  gooda.'*  To  a  yam  attempt  to  seal  our  friendahip 
"with  Eranoe,  or  mitigate  the  hoRom  of  mx,  we  aacriiBoed  prinoiplee 
which  a  leagued  Europe  inqpixed  hy  Napoleon  had  heen  uxutUe  to 
extort  from  the  elder  and  the  yotmger  Pitt. 

The  double  injurv'  thus  likely  to  be  inflicted  on  us  in  case  of  war, 
the  loss  of  our  ;*hi]i])ing  trade  by  the  grant  of  immunity  to  goods 
under  a  neutral  flag,  ami  the  limitation  of  our  power  of  offenee  in 
stopping  supplies  from  the  enemy,  does  not  need  elaborate  illustration. 
Oommeroe  always  seeks  the  safest  ships,  and  if  at  the  end  of  the  great 
Erenoh  war  the  volume  of  our  carrying  trade  had  increaaed  iu  qplte 
of  the  deapemte  efforts  of  the  enemya  Gnusera  and  priTateen  it  waa 
beoause,  on  the  whole.  English  ships  were  the  safest.  A  neutral 
Teasel  waa  threatened  by  both  belligerents,  she  was  liable  to  be 
searched  l»y  botli.  ami  if  her  papers  showed  a  trace  of  irregularity,  or 
if  auy  jturt  of  her  ( argo  was  suspected  or  kiiou-n  to  be  enemy's  pro- 
perty she  had  to  face  the  delay  aud  expense  of  an  adjudication  in 
the  i'ri^ie  Courts  of  her  captor. 

It  is  true  a  neutral  ahip  waa  allowed,  by  English  tribunals  at  anj 
rate,  full  freight  on  enemy'a  gooda  aeiasd;  but  thia  in  pnotioe  waa  a 
poor  oompenaation  for  the  detention,  expenses,  and  inconTenienoe, 
inevitably  following  capture,  wliilstthe  shipowner  liad  still  to  fm  e  a 
possible  claim  for  the  value  of  the  property  8eize<l.  There  ean  hardly 
be  a  Vtter  ineasure  of  risk  over  a  long  periwl  than  the  mte  of 
insimmcv  jireniiuni  ;  and  applying  this  test  as  showni  by  the  figures 
given  in  Captain  Malian  s  workw  on  t]»e  Influent*  of  8ea  Power,  the 
trader  had  then  as  good  a  chance  of  safe  transit  for  his  goods  on  a 
Bxitidi  aa  on  a  neubul  ahip.  Gaptaan  Mahan  givea  aome  striidng 
figures,  showing  not  less  the  extent  of  interference  with  neutral 
trade  the  old  rules  permitted,  than  the  general  activity  of  British 
cruisers.  "Into  the  single  port  of  Plymouth,"  he  writes,  "in  the 
eight  years  and  a  half  ending  September  29th,  1801,  there  were  sent 
948  vessels  of  all  nations  ;  of  whi(  h  447  were  enemy's  property,  15G 
recaptured  Uritish,  and  the  n  uiainder  neutrals,  belonging  most  to 
America,  iJenmark  and  Sweden."  *  No  less,  therefore,  than  340 
neutrals  had  been  seized  for  carrying  hostile  property. 

Such  a  state  of.  things  is  no  longer  possible  under  the  rules  gi\  ing 
immunity  to  the  neutnl  fiag,  rules  admirably  framed  to  aatiafy  the 
jealous  aspirations  of  other  maritime  states,  and  allow  them  to  annex 
the  carrying  trade  now  monopolized  by  Great  Britain.  Other 
nationa  refuse  to  aee  any  natural  or  histofic  claim  to  such  monopoly. 
(1)  iH/bmM  if  Sea'Ftwer  m  tkt  AmcA  JtMvlMiM,  vol.  IL  218. 
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Spain  and  Holland  8ucoes8i\ely  held  the  front  rank  as  maritime 
powers ;  if  they  in  tiini  lost  that  position,  it  was  in  great  mensuro 
because  thov  chow  to  become  the  allies  or  rather  the  vassals  of 
Prance ;  and  if  on  heconiing  lUMitral  tliey  never  regained  it,  it  was 
in  the  main  because  British  stutesmeu  took  care  that  their  tlag 
ahould  lie  no  aaler  than  onis  hy  refiumg  to  allow  them  the  boiefit  of 
the  doctrine  of  free  ahipo,  fcBe  goods,"  except  as  the  prioe  of  an 
alliance  or  treaty  concession. 

If  England  could  hope  for  all  time  to  remain  neutral,  it  is  not  to 
bo  denied  that  she  would  have  no  interest  in  an  alteration  in  the 
rules  of  the  TWlaration,  if  nil  nations  observed  its  doctrines.  Not 
that  she  has  nnicli.  if  anything,  to  giiin,  even  under  such  circuni- 
Htuuces.  The  ocean  trade  is  already  hers.  A  share,  therefore,  in  the 
coasting  trade  of  those  maritime  countries  that  may  be  at  war  is  all 
the  advantage  she  could  hope  to  gain  as  a  neutral  from  the  existing 
maritime  code^  and  this  small  source  of  profit  never  could  be,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  permanent.  The  contingency  of  war  must,  however, 
he  &eed,  and  it  woidd  be  folly,  in  oooasideiing  the  policy  to  be  then 
pursued,  to  weigh  the  limited  and  temporary  gain  of  a  coasting  trade 
with  tlio  enonnous  and  lasting  loss  in  the  whoh'  field  of  British 
shipping,  which  England,  if  involved  in  a  naval  war,  must  face  under 
the  operation  of  the  existing  rules. 

The  lessons  of  history  on  this  point  abound.  During  the  Crimean 
vrar  Great  Britain  waived  the  right  d  seisnre  and  allowed  neutral 
vessels  freely  to  cany  Russian  merchandise,  in  order  that  our  doctrine 
and  practice  might  be  in  this  respoct  the  same  as  those  of  our  allies. 
The  natural  result  followed :  the  Russian  trade  was  safely  carried  on 
in  the  ships  of  noighbouring  neutral  states,  principally  Denmark  and 
Sweden,  for  whom  the  wnr  was  an  unmixed  gain,  whilst  our  Baltic 
fleet  was  able  to  do  little  or  nothing  to  effect  the  result  of  the  war. 
Hussian  ships,  it  is  true,  la^-  up  in  port ;  but  she  received  suppUes  and 
exported  her  wares,  freely  and  seourely,  in  the  ships  ci  her  neutral 
neighbours. 

In  like  manner  the  action  d  the  Powers  who  formed  the  Aimed 

Neutralities  of  1780  and  1800,  and  joined  in  the  attemj>t  to  extract 
from  England  an  admission  of  the  inWolabUity  of  tlif  neutral  flag, 
is  instructive  as  showing  that  the  main  inspiration  of  these  various 
coalitions  was  not  a  benevolent  desire  to  niitigule  the  austerities  of 
naval  warfare,  but  a  longing  to  appropriate  British  commerce. 

For  example,  when,  in  1793,  »Spain,  Bussia,  and  Prussia  changed 
sides  and  entered  upon  war  with  France,  they  at  once  abandoned  the 
doctrine  of  the  neutral  flag  covering  the  cargo,  which,  since  1780, 
they  had  combined  in  asserting  to  be  a  sacred  principle  of  the  law  of 
nations.  In  like  manner,  when  the  Armed  Neutrality  of  1800  was 
dissolved,  Bussia,  Denmark,  and  Sweden  receded  from  their  joint 
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declaration  made  onlv  a  year  before,  and  wnoumHl  with  Great  Britain 
in  asserting  that  ouemy's  gocxls  were  seizable  wherever  found. 

So  much  for  tlie  effect  of  war  on  British  shipping  imder  existing 
conditions.  Hardly  less  serious  would  be  the  result  of  the  rule  of 
1856  in  impaiiing  our  power  of  offence.  It  would  in  great  measure 
prerent  Gnat  Britain  from  making  effeotiTe  use  of  het  naval  Bupre- 
vaaicj,  by  deatroying  the  oommeroe  and  outting  off  Bupplies  of  food  and 
material  from  the  enmnj. 

If,  for  instance,  we  wsie  at  war  with  France,  her  merchant  vessels 
woidd  not,  it  must  be  assumed,  face  the  risk  of  capture  by  liritish 
<Tuisers,  but  would  lie  up  in  port ;  at  the  sime  time,  imder  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  French  inen^handise  could  safely  and 
freely  enter  and  leave  French  ports  in  neutral  bottoms,  except  on  the 
improbable  aupposition  lliat  on  effMtiTe  blooikade  oould  be  e^bliahed 
on  both  her  soathem  and  western  shores.  There  oonld  be  no  oom- 
porison  between  the  losa  to  Eranee,  if  her  shipping,  mainlj  ooaaters, 
were  condemned  to  idleneaa,  and  the  loss  to  Great  Britain  if  her 
merchant  fleets,  who  carry  for  all  the  world,  were  to  rot  in  port  or  be 
transferred  to  neutrals ;  whilst  the  French  Government  would  be  happy 
to  be  relieved  from  paying  those  large  subsidies  which  alone  make  the 
existence  possible  of  a  French  ocean-going  merchant  fleet. 

As  to  the  possibility  of  a  commercial  blockade,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  as  against  a  Continental  Power,  transport  by  railway  has 
made  the  inconTenience  and  injury  done  by  blooikade  far  less  effeottTe 
than  formerly,  unless  either  all  Europe  be  involTBd  in  war  or  the 
blockade  be  universally  enforced.  If  French  ports  alone  were 
blockaded,  the  French  import  and  export  trade  would  to  a  certain 
extent  find  an  outlet  in  Anisterdam,  Antwerp,  Kotterdara,  and  other 
ports  of  the  j>robably  neutnil  states  of  Belgium  and  Holland.  Finally, 
it  is  to  the  stronger  maritime  I'ower  that  most  harm  is  done  by  the 
operation  of  the  rule  we  are  discussing.  The  weaker  belligerent  will 
find  that  fear  of  capture  by  its  emisns  oan  thus  indirectly  sweep 
away  its  enemy's  mercantile  marine,  whilst  the  navy  of  the  stronger 
is  deprived  of  its  natural  objective — starving  tiie  enemy  into 
sobmission. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  eminent  j>ersons  who  have  declared  against 
the  effectiveness  of  a  wnr  wnp'd  against  commerce.  For  instance, 
in  the  debates  in  the  House  of  (/(juimons  in  1S77,  on  Mr.  Percy 
Wyndiiam's  motion  on  this  subject,  Mr.  Grant-Dull  and  .Sir  William 
Haioonrt  attempted  to  minimiiw  the  injury  done  to  Erendi  oommeroe 
daring  the  great  war,  and  dmied  that  sndh  methods  had  materially 
helped  to  bring  about  the  result.  *'  The  English  fleets,'*  said  Sir 
William  Harcourt,*  '*  destroyed  the  commerce  of  the  great  Xa])oleon, 
and  drove  it  from  th^  sea  for  ever ;  but  did  they  destroy  Napoleon  f  " 

(1)  HiHiMid,  vol.  23S,  p.  ISM. 
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The  answer  to  this  quostion,  given  by  the  most  eminent  modem 
writer  ou  naval  strategy,  is  the  direct  contrary  to  that  imjilied  by 
Sir  William  Harcourt.  Captjiin  Mahaii  has  coiulusivt'ly  shown  that 
it  was  precisely  the  wholesiilu  w  ar  ou  French  commerce,  supplementing 
the  miliiarjr  (xmimand  of  the  aea,  wfaicli  fioaUy  tapped  ^  xewurces 
of  Erance  and  brought  Napokon  to  sdbmiBBion. 

"  The  directly  offisnnve  use  of  Great  Britain's  maritime  power/' 
says  Captain  Mahau,  consisted  in  throwing  back  Fcanoe  iqxm 
herst'lf,  while  at  the  same  time  cutting  o£E  her  resources.  To  seawanl 
the  culoiiial  system  of  France  was  ruined,  raw  material  cut  off  from 
h(T  nianuiactiu-t'S,  her  merchant  shipping  swept  oft  the  sea."  lie 
also  refers  to  the  "  commercial  and  naval  expansion  of  Great  Britain 
....  which  crushed  France  by  a  prooese  of  constriction  ....  to 
free  her  from  which  Napoleoa  himaelf  was  driven  to  measuiea  that 
ruined  him."^ 

No  one  was  more  alive  than  Napoleon  to  the  effectiveness  of  a 
war  against  oommeroe  in  reducing  the  enemy ;  and  in  refusif^  to 

neiitnils  tlie  permission  or  opportunity  to  succour  France  hv  carrying 
her  trade,  I'itt  was  only  piuTJuing  the  stirae  object  that  inspired  the 
Berlin  and  Milan  Decrees  of  his  great  oj>poiient. 

If  the  question  were  to  be  decided  by  appeals  to  authority,  the 
result  would  not  be  open  to  doubly  for  it  would  be  hard  to. find 
amongst  English  statesmen  up  to  the  middle  of  this  century  a  single 
voice  in  favour  d/t  the  concession  to  neutrsls  so  improvidently  made 
by  Lonl  Clarendon  in  1856.  Fox  agreed  with  bis  great  rival  Pitt, 
on  this  point ;  Canning  refused  to  ratify  a  treaty  mode  by  Sir  Charles 
Stuart  with  Brazil  because  it  eontaine<l  this  obnoxious  clause.  Ix)nl 
John  llussell  and  Lord  Derby  both  condeianod  the  im]»rudence  oi 
the  Declaration  of  I80G;  the  latter  statesman  speaking  of  it  aa 
"  gratuitously  inserted  by  the  French  and  British  Plenipotentiaries, . 
and  sacrificing  the  maritime  greatness  of  England  on  the  shrine  of 
Bussia."  Even  Oobden  and  J.  8.  IfiU,  who  were  in  favour  of 
extending  tbe  doctrine  of  immunity  from  capture  to  all  belligerent 
property  at  sea,  whether  ships  or  jjoods,  condemned  the  present 
doctrine  as  a  nnschievons  compromise ;  whilst  in  the  House  of 
Commons  in  ISd'J  Mr.  Disnu'ii  spoke  (if  the  Declanitioii  as  ^riving 
up  "  the  cardinal  jtrinciple  of  uui-  maritime  code,"  and  of  *'  itK 
misTvihievous,  imprudent  and  alar.uing  character.  ' 

It  may  be  urged  that  cueumstonoes  have  changed;  that  this 
country  is  not  now  so  self-supporting  as  at  the  beginning  of  the 
ceptury ;  t^at,  if  capture  were  &eely  allowed,  there  would  be  the 
special  danger  in'  case  of  war  ef  a  disastrous  stoppage  of  supplies  oi 
food  and  the  raw  material  of  our  manufacturers  ;  whereas  under  the 
0[»eratioii  of  the  Declaration  these  supplies  would  safely  reach  um 
uuder  the  neutral  flag.    It  is  to  be  observed  that  this  argument 

(1)  Mt^Unut  of  Sta  Vowtr  on  tht  Vrtnrh  Un»lut\ont  vj.  ii.  pp.  391,  "Oa. 
TOf..  LXI.  U.S.  Q  Q 
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fUSQmeB  the  loaB  to  England  of  one  great  Imiidi  of  her  ooouneroe, 
the  disappearance  of  ha  trade  flag  even'  from  the  home  waten;  but 
ai>art  from  this  oonaideration,  it  is  not  diffioult  to  show  that  the 

ohjectiou  hegs  the  (|uestion  on  a  material  point.  Ab  carriers  in 
general,  the  neutral  ship  would  (theon'tically)  nnqiiestionably  bo 
safer  than  the  vesst'l  of  a  bollif^onMit ;  Lut  her  Nuf«'ty  w  ould  be  very 
problomatiral  if  hor  car/^o  wore  a  sujiply  of  fnod  and  destined  for  an 
enemy '.-4  port.  It  is  all  but  certain  that  under  such  circumstances 
pronsiouu  boimd  for  au  English  port  would  be  treated  as  contraband 
of  war,  and  thenfcnfe  seizable  tmdctf  the  proviso  contained  in  the 
Dedamtion,  which  amply  announced  the  long^stabliflhed  law. 
There  has  ne>'er  yet  be«i  a  strict  and  satisfactory  definition  of  con- 
traband, and  Goveniments  have  more  frequently  than  not  framed 
ilefinitions  of  contraband  just  as  it  suited  their  purpose  or  according 
to  the  exigencies  of  Avar.  If  Friinee,  for  instance,  wer*>  to  declare 
food-stuffs  contraljiuid,  slie  niij^lit  cite  as  a  precedent  the  action  of 
the  Bktish  Government  during  the  Napoleonic  wai\  It  is  noticeable 
that,  at  the  time  of  the  expedition  against  Tonquin,  the  French 
Government  announced  that  tliey  would  treat  rice  bound  for  Tonquin 
as  contraband ;  and  I  am  not  aware  that  there  was,  or  could  be,  any 
diplomatic  complaint  on  the  subject.  ' 

It  cannot  bo  doubted,  at  any  rate,  that  whether  actually  seizable 
as  contraband,  food-stuffs,  and  probably  also  raw  material  such  as 
cotton  and  wool,  could  be  legitimately  treated  us  "occasional  con- 
traband,'* as  irs  (iiiftpiti.'i  mux,  and  therefore,  ac<'ordii)ir  to  inter- 
national law,  properly  subject  to  8t6j)page  and  the  right  of  pre- 
•emjition  on  reasonable  terms,  a  xesul^  equally  disastrous  to  the 
<ionsumer.  On  the  whole,  therefore',  it  may  be  fairly  urged  that 
our  food  supply  would  not,  if  the  Dedaratioii  were  repealed,  be 
more  endanL'ored  if  carried  in  British  than  entrusted  to  neutral 
yessels.  The  state  of  famine  that  is  sometimes  pictured  as  tlie  result 
of  war  is  indeed  hardly  j»ossil)le,  mdess  wo  cither  assume  a  wholesale 
blockade  of  oiu"  coasts,  or  wholesale  capture  of  our  merchant  fleets 
by  the  enemy's  cruisers.  But  such  conditions  are  only  possible  if 
England  be  in  au  abject  state  of  naval  inferiority ;  and  if  this  is  to 
be,  it  is  certain  none  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Bedaration  of  Paris  can 
save  the  state  from  its  deserved  doom. 

Rejecting  tliis  supposition,  it  is  not  ujCirensonable  to  expect  that  a 
reversion  to  the  old  doctrine  of  capture  would  result  in  a  percentage 
of  seizures  of  British  ships,  which  wDuld  be  of  such  fractional  extent 
as  to  make  an  era  of  famine  prices  an  im}>ossibility.  Here  again, 
there  are  lessdus  from  history  to  guide  us.  The  actirity  of  the 
]•  rench  in  pm-suing  a  ijticn  e  ile  course  against  British  shipping  in  the 
great  war  con  hardly  be  excelled,  and  the  damage  in  figures  looks 
enormous,  yet  as  Captain  Mahan  has  shown,  at  no  period  did  the 
tonnage  of  coptured  vessels  amount  to  more  than  2h  per  oenl.  the 
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total  tonnage  afloat  of  Britidi  ships.'  Eridentljr  the  percentage  of - 
loss  would  hare  lai^lj  to  exceed  this  heloie  anything  like  famine 
pricoR  would  be  reached. 

There  remains  the  consideration  of  the  question  whether  Lord 

Clarenflon  wns  justified  in  maintaining,  in  1S50,  that  the  concessions  he 
mode  at  Paris  wore  puivhasu^d  at  a  good  price,  and  that  this  t  ountry 
obtained  more  than  a  </«<>/ y>/-o  ijuo  by  the  aliulitiou  of  privateering, 
which  is  pro\ided  for  in  the  first  article  of  the  Deckiratiou. 

It  can  be  earily  shown  that  the  supposed  oompensation  is  illusoij, 
for  the  gain  m  nai  renproeal;  and  is  imlueless,  for  it  can  be  levoked  • 
with  impunify.  '  The  first  article  is  primarily  a  ooooession  to 
belligerents,  the  second  a  concession  to  neutrals.  But  a  neutral  like 
England,  which  has  not  a  trade  to  gain  but  a  trade  to  keep,  gets  no 
advantage.  If  a  belligerent  cliooses  at  the  outbreak  of  a  war  to 
disregard  the  provisions  as  to  privateering,  it  is  only  the  adverse 
belligerent  who  can  with  reason  comphiiu,  for  he  alone  is  injured. 
To  oomplain  to  a  person  who  is  already  bent  on  doing  the  compkunant 
as  much  harm  as  he  can  is  natozaUy  a  futile  proceeding.  The  most 
the  injured  party  can  do  is  to  retaliate  by  also  issuing  Letters  of 
Msxque,  or  possibly  by  treating  privateers  as  pirates.  In  vain  would 
neutral  sanction  be  appealed  to,  or  neutral  protests  invoked ;  for  the 
interests  of  maritime  States  not  at  war  would  lie  the  other  wav,  as 
can  be  easily  shown.  IVivateering  would  only  tend  to  make  the 
belligerent  flag  less  safe,  and  theretore  give  a  fresli  bount\'  to  neutral 
trade.  On  the  other  hand,  the  whole  body  of  neutral  .States  would  be 
interorted  ib  the  miforoement  of  the  second  article,  allowing  the  flag 
to  oom  their  cargo ;  and  therefore  to  disregard  Ihis  provisi(Mi  qfter 
dfekmUiim  ofwxr  would  not  unlikely  lead  to  angry  remonstrances,  if 
not  worse,  from  the  neutral  States  parties  to  the  Declaration. 

Mr.  T.  Gibson  Bowles,  M.P.,  has  well  summed  up  the  one-sided 
nature  of  the  1H.">G  compact  in  his  work  on  Maritime  Warfaro,  in 
which  the  fiolicy  and  effect  of  the  Declaration  is  subje<'ted  to  vigorous 
and  unanswerable  criticism  in  tlie  following  words  I  p.  00)  : — "The 
terms  of  the  bargain  are  such  that  wiiile  every  security  is  afforded 
that  the  right  shall  not  be  exercised,  no  security  is  given  that  the 
immunity  shall  be  enjoyed." 

The  terms*  mcteover,  of  the  first  article  s^re  too  loose  and  inexact  to 
be  any  value  as  a  prohibition.  Privateering  is  not  there  defined,  and 
it  seems  perfectly  possible  for  a  Government  to  make  use  of  the 
services  of  its  subjects'  cruisers  against  enemies'  vessels  without  resort- 
ing to  Ijctters  of  Mar<jue.  In  fact,  this  has  been  done.  In  1870  the 
King  of  Prussia  issued  a  decree  for  the  funuation  of  a  voluntary 
marine  to  prey  against  French  shipping,  the  vessel  to  be  chartered  by 
the  Government,  and  to  receive  a  prime  in  respect  of  enemies*  ships 
captured.  .The  j^iglish  Law  Officers,  whose  opinion  was  taken  as  to 
(1)  Zi^bum$  o/Bm  nnur  m  BMorft  vol.  II.,  pp.  206,  SM,  22T. 
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the  legality  of  this  proceeding,  stated  that  it  was  not  covered  by  the 
prohibition  against  privateering  in  the  Dedaiation  of  Paris.* 

There  zemains  the  important  oonnderatioik  as  to  whether,  however 
foolish  and  injurious  the  haigaan  made  in  1856,  it  is  not  binding  as 
an  engagement  freely  entered  into,  and  never  oritieised  or  ohallenged 
by  the  Briftidh  GoTemroent. 

It  is  unneoeBsarj'  to  enter  upon  the  nice  question  as  to  wliethcr  our 
Plenipotentiaries  at  tlie  Treaty  of  Paris  had  any  cxjiress  authority  to 
sign  the  Declaration.  The  original  iiifitructioiis  to  JA)r(\  Clarendon 
and  Lord  Cowley  have  never,  I  believe,  seen  the  light,  and  we  are  not  ' 
mu6k  enli^tened  bj  Lord  Clarendon's  justification  of  theb  oondnot 
when  he  dedaied,  that  if  they  had  not  oonfined  themaelves  "  within 
thestriot  limits  of  thnr  authority "  it  was  beoaose  what  they  aub- 
scribed  was  already  the  recognised  doctrine  of  maritime  law.  The 
two  first  articles  were  certainly  not  universally  accepted  doctrines  of 
International  law,  and  if  they  had  been,  the  Declaration  was  super- 
llnons.  Nor  is  it  profitable  to  enter  upon  the  vexed  questions  whether 
the  Crown,  without  the  consent  of  Parliament,  can  make  a  binding 
engagement  of  this  character ;  or  whether  lapse  of  time  can  justify 
its  repudiation  by  one  ot  the  signatoiy  Powers.  The  reasons  which 
would  seem  to  justify  this  oounfiy  in  holding  the  obligation  of  the 
Declaration  to  be  not  an  absolute  one,  are  mere  solid  and  less 
tehnicol. 

In  the  first  place,  the  document  is  not  a  treat}-,  in  form  or  in  sub- 
stamo.  It  would  bo  altsurd  to  treat  a  convention  of  this  kind,  one  of 
a  series  of  aiincxcH  to  the  Treaty  of  Paris  itself,  dealing  witli  such 
subjects  as  the  license  of  tlie  Belgian  Press,  the  occupation  of  Kome 
by  French  troops,  and  the  abstract  duty  of  intervention  in  the  case  of 
disorders  in  other  States,  as  of  the  same  binding  chanuter  as  a  treaty, 
by  which,  for  instance,  a  porticnlar  form  of  Govenrnmit  is  establiahed, 
or  territory  is  ceded.  The  ambiguous  character  of  these  protocols  has 
been  criticised  by  a  high  authority.  Are  they  trwty  engage- 
ments y  "  F!ii(l  Mr.  Gladstone.  '*  Certainly  they  are  not.  Do  they 
approximate  to  the  character  oF  treaty  engagements!'*  If  the}'  do,  how 
nuir  do  they  come  to  it!''  II  they  do  not,  what  are  they?"  Mr. 
G'n<'8tone  then  proceeded  to  (lescribe  thcni  as  *'  semi-authoritative 
munis  to  which  no  man  can  give  a  certain  character,  and  to  which 
every  man  can  give  whatever  character  he  thinks  best.'** 

Whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  these  protocols,  there  is  abundant 
rca«on  for  the  eontention  that  the  obligation,  if  any,  imposed  by  the 
Deilaration  of  Paris,  was  to  be  <  ()n<litional  on  its  u(  (  ejitanceby  all  the 
Maritime  Powers  of  llie  world.  On  the  face  of  it.tlie  Deelaration  did 
n<'t  piofess  to  enun(  i!ite  an  exitfting  International  custom,  but  to 
t-stublii>h  a  new  conventional  law.    The  preamble  of  the  Declaratiou 

(!^  TIiin«inl.  vol.  zz?,  p.  1273,  Speeob  of  Mr.  Vmcj  Wjadhim. 

(2)  HttQ^iml,  vol.  \i'l,f-  101. 
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Tefen  to  the  prenoiiB  "  unoertainty  of  the  law/*  of  flie  deaire  to 
•eetablish  a  "  uniform  doctrine,"  and  introduce  fixed  principles  into 
Intemational  relations ; "  and  the  Plenipotentiaries  re<K)rd  their  con- 
viction "  that  those  maxims  must  be  received  ^nth  gratitude  by  the 
whole  world,  and  that  the  efforts  of  their  Govoniinent  to  geuoralizo 
their  adoption  will  ho  crowne<l  with  full  succes-s."  As  a  matter  of  fuot 
the  whole  world  has  not  received  these  doctrines  with  gratitude.  The 
United  Statee,  which  haa,  second  to  Qieai  Britain,  the  largest  tonnage 
afloat,  and  probably  most  to  gain  by  an  extension  of  neutral  rights, 
has  refused  to  assent  to  the  proTisions  of  the  Deolaxaticm.  Spain  and 
Mexico  have  also  refused.  These  countries  are  still  at  liberly  in  war 
time  to  make  use  of  privateers  and  seize  hostile  cargoes  under  a 
neutral  fla^'.  In  other  words,  the  condition  has  not  been  fulfilled 
which  the  declaration  of  Paris  itself  contemplated,  namely,  the 
universal  acceptunoe  of  iti^  doctrines.  To  use  the  term  Intemational 
law,  of  principles  which  have  never  been  recognized  as  part  of  such 
•  law  by  three  maritime  States,  is  obTioiuly  an  absnrdily.  For  nothing 
is  more  olear  than  that  the  anthorify  of  the  doctrine  of  the  neutral 
flag  protecting  the  cargo  is  based  merely  on  convention,  and  has  no 
justification  in  the  historic  practice  d  all  nations  or  in  natural  justice 
and  equity.  It  is  unnecessary  to  reproduce  the  arguments  of  learned 
writers  on  this  subject.  hVoni  the  time  of  the  Comnhitu  del  Mare 
until  tlu"  iniddio  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  period  of  nearly  five 
hundred  years,  the  right  to  seize  hostile  cargo,  wherever  fouQd,  was 
vnivenally  reoognised  in  tiia  abseEnce  ol  spedol  treaty  provisimi. 
When,  for  the  flnt  time,  in  1752  an  attempt  was  made  to  elevate  this 
«]aim  of  neutral  immwiity  to  the  rank  of  fondamental  maritune  law, 
the  "Exposition  des  Motifs  "  of  the  King  of  Prussia  met  with  an 
answer  from  England  framed  principally  by  Murray,  afterwards  Lord 
Mansfield,  which,  by  its  learning  and  cop-*>ncy  of  reasoning,  stifled  the 
new  doctrine  at  its  very  birth.'  This  country,  at  any  rate,  never 
assented  to  this  claim  of  the  neutral ;  and  unless  abandoned,  or 
qualified  by  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  her  ancient  belligerent  rights 
remain  unquestionable. 

It  may  be  suggested  that  it  is  too  late  for  Great  Britain  to  assert 
her  old  position,  after  the  lapse  of  time  since  1856,  especially  as  this 
•ooontry  reaped  the  benefit  of  the  Declaration,  whilst  neutral  in  the 
wars  of  1859,  1866,  and  1870-71. 

It  may  be  replied  that  lapse  of  time  is  equally  an  argument  the 
other  way.  If  after  thirty-eight  years  the  Declaration  has  not 
obtained  that  universal  acceptance  which,  as  has  been  shown,  was 

f  1 )  'V\w  utt^mptod  rx  po^t  facto  justification  of  the  principles  of  the  Armc<l  Neutralities 
bj  wtiterd  Huch  ao  llaDtefeitille,  liubaer,  and  othen,  hmro  been  fuUjr  and  oompletelj 
wtmwmA  hy  Bogttth  wriMn,  «qpMia]lj  PhilliBum,  BbbafC  Wad,  H.  BvUer  Jehu- 
atone.  MP.  and  T.  OibMo  BoirlMb  ILP.  Ill  AnMiawinEitanaf  iiotoH>«s«it^t^ 
Bngliah  view. 
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oontoraplated  at  the  time  of  its  ptiLlioation  ;  if  this  condition  of  its 
obligation  is  not  yot  satisfied ;  it  is  idle  to  exjteet  it  e\  t-r  will  1k\  and 
cortainly  tlipre  never  was  a  time  less  likely  than  tiiepreseut  to  wituess 
an  abttudomncnt  of  belligerent  rights. 

Moreovier,  there  htm  heea  no  attempt  to  laove,  and  probabty  it 
would  be  impofldUe  to  prove,  that  our  ahippuig  txade  benefited  from 
the  qwcial  operation  of  the  seocmd  artide  of  the  Beolaitttion  during 
any  of  the  wars  referred  to.  The  damage  to  holligerent  merchant 
ahipping  in  the  Italian  Anstro-Prussian  and  Fnintro-Gennan  warsiraa 
never  mon^  than  trivial,  and  tli'^re  is  no  evidence  that  our  increase  of 
trade,  if  ever  more  than  normal,  was  nitt  mainly  due  to  the  general 
advantages  a  neutral  always  gains  by  the  dislocation  of  the  commerce 
of  the  belligerents. 

Another  objeoti<m  raised  to  an  alteration  of  the  statm  quo  in  thia 
matter  ie,  tibat  our  refuaal  to  (xmoede  to  neutmlB  the  advantages  given 
io  Ihem  by  the  Dechinition  would  infallibly  provoke  protests,  ill-wiU» 
•and  possibly  a  new  Armed  Neutrality. 

The  answer  plainly  is,  tliat  this  country  cannot  afford  to  lose  its 
existing  carrying-trade  because  neutnils  may  lie  disappointed  in  not 
securing  it  for  themselves.  In  justice  and  reason  the  neutral  has  no 
jight  to  complain.  England  is  the  great  carrying  j)Ower,  it  is  she 
•who.  stands  to  lose  under  the  present  doctrine.  The  right  of  captiuing 
enemies'  goods  would  not  ctoprive  the  neutral  of  a  tnde,  but  would 
•proven^  him  fnnn  profiting  by  a  state  of  war  and  grasinng  at  ours. 

The  rig^t  of  freedom  of  oommerce,  which  may  be  invoked  by  the 
neutnil,  is  not  an  absolute  one,  as  is  dearly  shown  by  the  admitted 
.right  of  the  belligerent  to  seize  where  the  neutral  ship  commits  a 
breach  of  a  blockade  or  carries  contraband  of  war.  Aprincij>le  eqiuiUy 
sound  whi(h  a  Itelligerent  can  rely  ujmn,  is  that  a  nation  at  war  is 
•morally  justified  in  preventing  a  neutral  from  canying  enemies'  mer- 
chandise, thereby  snooouring  the  enemy  and  poscibly  increasing  bis 
power  to  do  injiiry.  Nor  is  it  an  answer  to  reply  that  the  neutral  is 
■4mpii.i4ia^l  and  ready  to  oany  lor  both  bdligerents.  The  stronger 
power  whose  fleets  are  able  to  keep  the  seas,  is  the  one  that  is  injured 
whilst  the  weaker  obtains,  through  the  neutral,  aid  and  reinforcement 
which  he  cannot  provide  himself.  It  is  to  he  observed,  moreover, 
■that  in  case  of  any  Kuro|>ean  <'oniplieation,  the  neutral  most  to  be 
feare<l  as  a  eonijietitor  for  our  .shijiping  trade  is  the  I'nited  States, 
'hut  with  no  show  of  reason  can  the  United  States  claim  n^ts  imder 
the  Declaration  of  Fkais  whilst  refusing  to  be  a  party  to  it.  ui  assert- 
ing the  right  of  capturing  hostile  mwchandise  in  neutiarv^eriiean 
veesds,  we  diould  only  be  upholding  the  law  of  war  oontinuoiuly 
"upheld  in  the  Anierleau  Prize  Courts,  and  uniformly  enunciated  by 
.the  ministers  and  diplomatists  of  the  T'nited  States.  America  has 
never  receded  from  the  principles  deelnred  in  Jefferson's  famous 
despatch  in  1798,  sanctioning  the  right  of  English  cruisers  to  seize 
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Freiifh  property  in  Amoricnn  neutral  vessels.  It  is  not  immaterial  to 
add  that  this  count rv  has  a  8j)eeial  right  to  dwmand  that  America 
should  l>ear  unconii»laininf^-ly  lefritimate  neutnd  Lurdens,  seeing  how 
strenuously,  iii  tlie  case  of  tho  "  ^Uabama,  "  she  exacted  from  us  the 
sfariot  and  full  pexfoniitiio&'of  ocHrrelatiye  neutnl  obligatioiis. 

The  altemative  aometinieB  suggested,  to  extend  flie  dedamtion 
father  than  end  it,  so  as  to  make  aU  praperfy  at  sea,  whether  ships  or 
goods,  free  from  capture,  needs  only  a  few  wonls  of  comment.  It  is 
superflnous  to  disouss  the  proposal  on  its  merits ;  to  dwell  on  tho  iliffi- 
culties  of  a  doctrine  which  allows  the  eo-existenco  of  a  maritinif  war 
and  c(»niinorcial  peace;  of  nations  hostil(>  and  subjects  incurring  trade 
obligations  towards  each  other ;  a  doctrine  w  hich  involves  the  aboli- 
tion of  oommercial  blockades,  and  would  compel  England  to  let  drop 
from  her  hands  a  most  effectiTe  weapon  of  offence.  The  c(miplete  and 
practical  answer  to  the  proposal  is  that  it  never  would  be  accepted  by 
those  European  Powers  whom  we  are  most  likely  to  cross  swords  \\ith. 
British  commerce  is  a  i>rizc  too  rich  and  oxtcnsive  to  be  abandoned  in. 
conformity  with  the  logical  standard  of  the  Institute  of  International 
Xtfiw  or  the  high  aims  of  philanthropists. 

If  rireal  1  Britain  is  to  recede  from  the  i)echiration  of  Paris,  siuh 
witlidrawal  ought,  of  course,  to  precede  the  actual  declaration  of  w'ar, 
and  should  be  made  with  full  notice  to  all  concerned,  while  it  is  jnet 
uncertain  whether  the  interests  of  this  country  lie  in  the  way  of  the 
neutral  or  the  belligerent.  To  .question  the  authoritative  character  ;of 
the  declaration  only  in  entering  upon  a  war,  would  give  rise  to  aooufa- 
tions  of  Punic  faith,  whidbi  jrould  be  difficult  to  meet,  if  the  ex{^)t 
moment  designed  for  the  operation  of  an  agreement  was  made  the 

.  occasion  of  its  repudiatirtn. 

No  sucli  complaint  could  reasonably  be  made  if  the  intentions  of 
this  Government  to  resume  her  ancient  rights  of  war  were  communi- 
cated to  all  the  signatory  Powers  while  peace  reigns  throughout 
Europe.  Whether  by  dipkmatio  note,  or  before  a  conference  of  the 
Powers,  England  could  present  an  unimpeachable  case  for  her  action, 
by  showing  the  ambiguous  character  of  the  protocols  of  1806.  tjie 

,  eonditional  and  onesided  nature  of  the  obligation,  the  impossibility  of 
accepting  as  international  law  doctrines  rejected  by  important  mari- 
time powers,  and,  finally,  it  may  bo,  the  repudiation  in  1871  by  Pussia 
of  the  clauses  in  the  Treaty  of  Paris  (to  which  the  declaration  was  an 

.  annexe)  relating  to  the  neutralisation  of  die  Black  Sea.   Sooner  or 

.  later,  however,  the  ccmsidaratianB  of  the  value  of  a  pvotocd  will  app^  * 
trifling  oompared  with  the  highest  interest  of  a  State,  its  own  pres^- 
vation;  and  when  that  is  at  stake,  it  will  bo  found  preposterous, to 
treat  as  jnevocably  binding.. a  declaration  against  the  legality  ^ of 
usages  of  war  which  had  been  pr^wtised  for  centuries  and  were  not.in 

j  thepiwlves  imjust  or  iidiu^jE^^  ;. 

NicHOL.\»  Syxnott. 
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BRITAIN  AxND  IRELAND. 

I  wRiTB  on  tius  nibjeot  vitb  much  diffidence,  for  I  ha¥e  no  daim 

to  be  a  financial  expert.  Still  T  ]ns?r'ss  knowledge  of  Irish  his- 
tory ;  I  ought  to  be  able  to  il'  iil  with  what  is  essentially  a  judicial 
inquiry;  and  the  nccidents  of  life  have  made  me  familiar  with 
valuable  traditions  as  rcpanls  this  question.  Sir  John  Newport, 
(Jhuncellor  of  the  Irish  Ex('hc<[uer  vmdor  "  All  the  Talents,"  was  my 
father's  near  kinsman  ;  tliat  eminent  man  was  wont  to  oondemn,  as 
a  iHreaoih  of  an  intemational  oinnpaot,  tbe  fiscal  airangements  vUdi, 
mih  xeqieot  to  Ireland,  were  fint  tentatively  made  after  1817.  I  was 
well  aoqnamted,  too,  with  distinguished  ItidmieD,  descendants  of  the 
Whigs  of  the  school  of  Gmttan,  who  protested  in  the  House  of 
Commons  against  the  financial  burdens  imposed  on  Ireland  from 
185'}  to  1H()0;  although  their  protests  Tinhappily  failed,  no  answer,  I 
think,  was  ever  made  to  them.  And  if  owing  to  the  tmfortunate 
state  of  her  representation  at  that  period  Ireland  made  nothing  like 
an  adequate  complaint,  many  thoughtful  Irishmen  from  tiiat  day  to 
this  have  wwvt  ceased  to  denounce  what  was  done ;  and  some  of  these 
I  can  leokon  as  friends.  I  contribute  my  mite  to  this  oontroTersy; 
but  I  may  say  a  word  at  the  outset  in  self-defence,  if  self-defence  is 
indeed  necessary.  I  am  a  decided  Unionist,  but  I  utterly  deny  that 
if  Ireland  in  this  respect  has  suffered  a  real  wrong,  Irishmen  of  the 
most  o])posito  views  may  not  fairly  combine  to  expose  it  and  to 
seek  for  rtnlress.  History  abounds  in  instances  of  this  kind,  some 
deserving  admiration  and  highly  suocessful.  The  union  of  Church- 
men and  Dissenters,  for  ages  hostile,  efboted  tiie  lerolution  of  1688 ; 
the  Whig  secession  of  1793  enabled  Pitt  and  a  Tory  Govemment  to 
triumph  over  the  French  Bevolution ;  Lord  Salisbury  and  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain, difTcriug  ^videly  as  they  do,  have  joined  in  defeating  the 
Home  Rule  policy.  The  diatribes,  in  fact,  which  have  been  directed 
against  Irish  Unionists  in  this  matter,  are  simply  evident,  but  sinister, 
attempts  to  baffle  an  Irish  demand  by  dividing  Irishmen. 

The  Childers  Commission  declared  almost  to  a  man,  that  in  her 
financial  relations  ^ith  England — I  include  Scotland  in  the  general 
name — ^Lreland  is  overtaxed  between  two  and  three  millions  starling. 
Snbjeot  to  a  drawback  to  be  notioed  afterwards,  tiiis  conclusion,  I 
believe,  is  essentially  correct.  Before  examining  it,  however,  I 
must  deal  with  an  argument,  paraded  with  ostentatious  confidence, 
which,  it  is  asserted,  disposes  of  tbe  case  of  Ireland.   England  and 
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'  Lralaad,  it  is  said,  fonn  a  riogle  financial  unit;  ihey  are  practically 
under  the  same  flacal  ajstom ;  taxation  fiillB,  not  on  teziitosy,  but  on 
tiiose  living  on  it;  and  aa  Englishmen,  Seotelimen,  and  Irishmen 
are  equnlly  taxed — ^Iriahmen  poflMSsing,  indeed,  a  slight  advantage — 
Irish  taxation  hy  oompnrisnn  cannot  ho  excessive.  A  landlord  in 
Devonshire,  with  a  rental  of  t' 1,000  a  year,  and  a  landlord  in  Kil- 
dare,  with  an  C(pial  rental,  pay  the  same  Income  Tax  to  an  exact 
shilling.  A  merchant  in  L<jndou,  a  merchant  in  Glasgow,  a 
merchant  in  Belfast,  who  make  the  same  profits,  oontribnte  the  same 
sums  on  these  to  the  British  Exchequer.  And  so  it  is  through  the 
whole  scale  of  imposts ;  the  consumers  o!  tea  and  tohaooo  in  these 
kingdoms  paj,  on  these  conmiodities,  in  the  same  proportion  ;  the  n&v\y 
in  Ijancashire  and  the  Galway  peasant  are  equally  taxed  for  a  Ivottle 
of  porter,  a  noggin  of  rum,  or  a  pint  of  \\  lnsky.  How  then  lau  any 
ijijusticc  exist ;  how  can  Ireland  ho  overtaxed  when  she  is  taxed  as 
England  Y  Any  other  system  would  lie  thoroughly  unfair ;  is  the 
Duke  of  Devondiire  to  pay  Income  Tax  at  a  different  rate  in  respect 
of  his  Derbyslure  and  his  Waterfbrd  estates ;  is  the  firm  of  Ghiinness 
to  hA  lelieved  of  a  burden,  say  on  trade  retnms  of  J610,000  a  year, 
and  the  firms  of  AUsopp  and  Baas  to  be  mulcted  of  the  last  jtenny  ? 
Is  Ireland  in  taxation  to  receive  a  l)ounty,  and  a  discriminating 
surcharge  }>e  levied  from  England  ?  The  idea  is  preposterous  ;  once 
grasp  the  tnitli  that  tln^  jn  ople  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland 
are  taxed  in  the  same  jn-njxirtiou — apart  from  the  henefit  Ireland  en- 
joys— and  this  new  Irish  grievance  is  seen  to  be  a  mere  delusion. 

lliis  a^gomrat,  howeTer,  plausible  as  it  seems,  is  but  an  illustra- 
tion of  an  old  legal  saw,  *'  Qui  hseret  in  litem,  hseret  in  cortioe." 
The  taxes  imposed  on  tiie  people  of  two  countries,  and  even  on  the 
people  of  a  single  country,  may  be  identical  in  all  respects,  but  they 
may  be  locally  excessive  and  radically  unjust.  This  is  easily  per- 
ceived if  we  look  below  the  surface,  and  reflect  with  attention  upon 
the  subject.  Suppose,  for  exumj)lc,  that  Henry  V.,  when  pnictically 
Lord  of  England  and  France,  had  caused  a  uniform  charge  to  be 
laid  on  wines  produced  in  Susse.x  and  wines  produced  in  Champagne, 
would  the  burden  be  equal  on  the  Sussex  fanner,  who  probably  did 
not  possess  a  smgle  Tine^  and  on  the  peasant  of  Champagne,  whose 
vintage  was  his  main  harvest  ?  Or  suppose  an  enormous  excise  was 
levied  on  cider,  made  equally  payable  from  .Tohn-o'-Gboats  to  Land's- 
end,  would  this  tax  bo  the  same  for  the  men  of  Devon  and  Here- 
ford, and  for  the  men  of  East  Anglia,  who  have  but  few  orchards? 
8ay  too,  again,  that  coal  and  iron  were  equally  taxed  in  the  three 
kingdoms,  would  England,  the  land  of  ooal  and  iron,  be  really  sub- 
ject to  the  same  impost  as  Ireland,  the  land  of  turf  and  peat  mosses ; 
would  Englishmen  and  Irishmen  be  equally  weighted  P  These  in- 
stances pfove  tiiai  Hie  same  taxes  may  be  absolutdy  different  in  flieir 
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incidence,  and  may,  in  their  effects,  be  simply  iniquitous.  And  ilie 
fiscal  system  prevailing  in  England  is  in  fact  of  this  unfair  oliaracter, 
and  is,  tliorofore.  open  to  prrave  oensiu'o.  The  iiiijtost  on  beer  is  the 
same  in  (ireiit  Britain  and  Ireland.  an<l  th(»  inijiost  on  whiskey  is  the 
same ;  the  impost  on  beer,  however,  being  many  times  less  than  on 
the  stronger  alcoholio  liquor.  But  the  English,  like  all  Teutonic 
zaoee,  have  made  beer  fhe  national  Itereragc ;  the  Lriab,  like  most 
CSelts,  are  addicted  to  whiskey ;  probably  three  Englishmen  drink  beer 
to  one  Irishman,  and  three  Irishmen  drink  whiskey  to  one  English- 
man.^ The  imposts,  though  uniform  in  both  countries,  fall  therefore 
^v^th  very  dissimilar  weight ;  the  English,  as  a  people,  obtain  the  bene- 
fit of  their  relatively  lightly  taxed  beer  ;  tlio  Irish,  as  a  people,  have 
to  bt'ar  tht>  loatl  of  their  n^lativf-ly  lii-avily  taxed  whiskey,  and  the 
distinction  made  against  Irulaud  comes  to  a  very  large  sum.  This 
system  ol  equal  taxation  is  accordingly  un&ir  to  Ireland,  and  in  its 
easenoe  is  altogether  nnjnst. 

In  this  matter,  indeed,  of  beer  and  whiskey,  of  the  first  impoztanoe 
in  onr  fiscal  system,  the  theory  of  equal  taxation  so  completely  breaks 
down,  that  it  is  found  nocessary  to  bring  in  aid  other  so^oalled 
arguments.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  these  are  irony  or  simpl>' 
an  exhibition  of  wrong-headed  jtrcjudice.  "  Whiskey."  it  is  nrgiied, 
*'  is  not  a  neces.<«ary  of  lifp :  the  Irish  have  only  to  abstain  from  it : 
and  if  they  choose  to  imlulgo  in  this  drink,  they  have  to  thank  them- 
■elvBS  if  tii^  are  heavily  taxed."  Were  the  oases  of  England  and 
Ireland  reversed,  were  the  English  a  people  fond  of  whiskey  and  the 
Irish  a  people  fond  d  beer,  I  should  like  to  see  ^e  politidan  mdio 

"would  Tentmre  to  take  his  stand  on  this  grotesque  position.  ]K  the 
Englishman  were  as  bent  on  having  his  glass  of  spirits,  as  Tennyson's 
"Northern  Farmer"  insisted  on  his  "  pot  of  aale,"  any  government 
bold  enough  even  to  whisper,  that  he  nnnd  not  liave  recourse  to  his 
favourite  beverage,  and  that  lie  would  get  a  harsh  siunptuary  law 

•  if  he  did,  would,  in  a  few  weeks,  be  SAvept  out  of  existence.  Another 
argument  is  a  nauseous  medley  of  bypocTitioal  cant  and  {Mmmre 
insolence.  **  Whiskey,"  it  is  said,  "  is  a  very  deleterious  tiling ;  we 
must  save  the  poor  ^ish  froxn.  this  liquid  poison ;  on  sanitazy  and 
lofty  moral  grounds  we  must  (heck  its  consumption  by  heavy  taxa* 
tif)n."  Is  it  possible  that  fanatics,  who  talk  in  this  strain,  do  not  see 
that  tyranny  and  persecution  may  be  justified  on  pretences  of  exactly 
the  same  charat'ter  i'  "  llow  abominable  are  the  doctrines  of  those 
Christians,"  reasoned  the  high  priests  of  the  Jove  of  the  Capitol; 

.  'Vthiaoontaminalion  mnat  not  infest  Borne ;  throw  the  wxetohee  to  the 
leopards  and  the  lions."  **  Are  the  Huguenots  to  ruin  their  own  souls 
and  tiioae  of  good  GatlKdios  by  their  unwholesome  heresy  ?  **  ezolaimed 

(1)  As  much  whiakey  in  dnmk  by  the  head  in  Great  Britain  as  in  Ireland.  But 
'Gfeat-  Brftaiit  iadndM  SooUud,  •  widAttf-ixkiiog  itoopi*,  miA-  «Im(  mSOIkm  of  bisk 
JaBn^md  SooUsnd. 
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the  ram  irilla  of  Loois XIV. ;  "the  Bragonnades  are  only  too  light 
apeDAlty."  We  are^  unhappily,  familiar  with  things  of  tliis  kind  in 
. Ireland;  it  was  ou  grounds  surh  as  these  that  the  I't-ual  Code  was 
justified,  and  Catholii-  sitTvitudo  during  dismal  centurit  s;  but  wo 
hardly  expected  that  sopliistry  of  this  sort  would  be  employed  to 
bolster  up  unfairness  in  huauce. 

The  yiBWf  however,  that  Inland  u  not  oveftazed,  heoaiue  Englwh- 
men  and  Lrishmen  are  taxed  eqnallj,  rests  on  the  assumption  that 
England  and  Ibeland  form  one  financial  imit;  that  Ir^nd,  in  a 
word,  in  our  fiscal  system,  must  be  regarded  as  a  group  of  mere 
English  counties.   This  assumption,  however,  is  an  audacious  mistake ; 
false  history  i.^  called  in  to  supplement  bad  lon^ic     It  is  scanMjIy 
necessary  to  say  that,  before  the  Union,  and  esj»e(  ially  during'  the 
period  of  Grattan's  Parliament,  England  and  Ireland  were  completely 
.  distinct  countries  in  almost  all  oonstitutional  rights ;  they  have 
remained  80^  even  aft^  the  Uni(m,  for  many  purposes.   Ireland  has, 
to  this  hoar,  a  separate  Qovemment,  a  sepazate  administration, 
separate  Courts  of  Justice ;  this  may  be  regretted  for  many  reaams ; 
:  but  it  is  an  indisputable*  and  in  this  oontroversy,  a  very  important 
fact.    The  same  distinction  in  finance  was  maintained  by  tlie  ITnion, 
and  was  one  of  the  eonditions.  in  fact,  of  that  frreat  nieasure  ;  and  it 
,  has,  ever  since,  been  more  or  less?  observed,  tliough  less  carefullv  with 
.the  progress  of  time,  and  especialh'  during  the  last  forty  years. 
.When  the  Union  took  place,  indeed,  it  oould  not  have  been  otherwise, 
regard  being  ha4  to  the  oironmstanoes  of  t2ie  two  ishuids.  The  debt 
.  of  Ireland  in  1800,  oomparsd  to  that  of  Qieat  Britain,  was  in  the 
•  proportion  of  about  £28,000,000  to  £440,000,000,  that  is,  nearly  as 
one  to  sixteen ;  and  Ireland  was  then,  as  she  is  still,  infinitely  behind 
.  Great  Britain  in  resonrees  and  wealth.    The  sUitesmen  of  the  Union, 
therefore,  felt  tliat  Great  Jiritain  and  Ireland  could  not  be  placed, 
■  with  justice,  under  anythin;^  like  the  sjime  fiscal  sy. stem,  and  nuist 
^  be  treated  as  dilforeut  financial  units  j  though  I'itt  expressed  a  hope 
that  the  time  might  oome,  **when  the  finances  of  both  oonntriea 
,  should  be  so  nearly  alike  that  the  qrstem  of  bofli  oould  be  identified*" 
.Ireland,  aoooidingly,  was  allowed  to  retain  a  separate  Ezehequer 
.of  her  own  for  many  years;  she  was  required,  until  1817,  to  eon- 
tribute  only  a  fixed  proportion  of  the  expenditure  of  the  rest  of  the 
.  Empire  ;  and  tliough  Pitt  and  ( 'astlereagh  believed  that  at  a  future 
.  period  *•  she  mifjht  l)ecome  assimilated  in  tiuance  to  England,"  both 
.pledged  themselves  that  she  was  not  to  be  called  on  to  contribute 
beyond  her  true  capacity.      As  to  the  future,"  Castlereagh  remarked, 
.  with  emphads,  "  it  is  expected  that  the  two  countries  should  move 
forward  together,  and  unite  with  regard  to  their  txpaatM  m  the 
nu  amre  fif  their  relative  abitUies  '* ;  and  Pitt  echoed  the  sentiment  in 
j  lofty  langimge.    This  policy,  too,  was  embodied  in  the  Act  of  Umon; 
that  fundamental  law  contemjplated;  that  ultimately  the  ex- 
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pendituie  of  the  thrae  IdngdomB  might  "  be  discharged  indiMrimi- 
nately  by  equal  taxes,  imposed  on  the  same  articles,  in  eacli  country." 
But  this  profippotive  fiscal  unity,  it  was  significantly  declared,  was  to 
be  *'  subject  to  such  particular  exemptions  or  abatements  in  Ireland, 
and  in  tliat  ]i;u  t  of  Great  Britain  called  Scotland,  as  circumstances 
appear  from  time  to  time  to  demand.'** 

It  part  of  the  Treaty  of  the  Union,  therefore,  that  England 
wad  Iielaiid  were  not  a  finanoial  unit,  and  that,  so  far  from  being 
regarded  as  a  group  of  English  oonntieB,  Ireland  was  to  be  deemed  a 
separate  oountiy  for  fiscal  purposes.  And  though  it  was  hoj>ed  that 
this  separation  would  cease,  and  that  the  finances  of  Great  l*>ritain 
and  In^land  miglit  in  time  be  placed  on  tliesame  basis,  the  distinction 
was,  nevertheless,  preserved  and  guaranteed  by  the  provision  that 
Ireland  should  have  a  right  to  "  exemptions  or  abatements"  if  they 
were  just,  and,  above  all,  by  the  assuranc-es  that  she  was  not  to  be 
taxed  beyond  what  her  resources  might  wairant  The  language  of 
the  Aet  <rf  Union  and  of  its  chief  authors  admits  of  little  question  in 
tins  matter;  and  it  was  interpreted  in  this  sense  hy  statesmen  lor  a 
long  series  of  years.  The  separate  Exchequer  of  Ireland,  indeed,  was 
abolished  in  IHIG-IT,  and  her  separate  contribution  to  the  general 
charges  of  the  iState  ;  but  she  has  always  remained  a  distinct  financial 
unit ;  and  even  an  attempt,  on  anything  like  an  extensive  scale,  to 
subject  her  to  the  British  fiscal  system  as  a  whole — though  experi- 
ments in  that  direction  were  tried — was  not  made  until  more  than 
half  a  century  after  the  Union,  llien,  indeed,  and  during  the  years 
that  followed,  an  effort  was  made  to  realise  the  hopes  of  Pitt,  and  to 
"assimilate  her  finances"  to  those  of  England;  but  though  Pitt* 
and  Gsstlereagh's  pledges  were  not  respected,  and  she  was  taxed,  as  I 
believe  imjustly,  and  not  in  proportion  to  her  resources,  she  was 
never  regarded  as  financially  a  mere  part  of  Great  Britain.  Her 
separate  identity  for  fiscal  j)urposes  was  recognised  by  every  Minister 
of  Finance  ;  this  is  ampl}'  proved  by  the  single  fact,  that  it  was  found 
neesssaiy  to  make  excuses,  when  her  true  finanoial  status  was  hnng 
stealthily  assailed,  and  her  taxation  was  mcne  and  move  made  unifonn 
with  that  of  England.  And  this  separate  idenlaty  was  placed  on 
record,  by  Mr.  Goschen  in  1890,  in  terms  of  reference  to  a  committee 
charged  to  inquire  into  the  financial  relations  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  again  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  189'J,  in  the  terms  of  refer- 
ence to  the  Childers  Commission ;  and  not  a  single  challenge  was 
made  in  Parliament.  It  is  certain,  therefore,  that,  for  financial  ])ur- 
poses,  Ireland  must  still  be  considered  a  distinct  country  ;  and  it 
should  he  added  that  her  system  of  loosl  taxatian — a  oiroumstanoe 
that  cannot  he  f oigotten-*has  always  been  very  diammilar  from  that 
of  England.  Were  it  oth«rwise,  indeed,  she  could  not  be  denied  a 
full  proportional  share  to  the  relief  in  rates,  accorded  to  England  a 
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few  ioonthB  ago ;  this  Wm  has  been  refoaed  her,  beoaase,  as  to  local 
taxation,  the  is  deemed,  at  WeBtminBter,  to  be  a  aepante  land ;  it  is 

curiouB,  at  least,  tlmt  this  is  taken  far  granted,  when  it  is  sought  to 
deprive  her  of  a  benefit,  by  the  xery  same  peoi)le  who  assert  the 
exact  contrar}'  when  it  is  sought  to  subject  her  to  a  burden. 

The  true  conclusion  on  this  subject  has  been  summed  uj«  hy  Mr. 
Cliilders  in  these  significant  words  : — "  It  is  impossible,  I'ven  from  a 
legal  point  of  vi(?w,  to  consider  Ireland  as  being  fiscally-  no  more  than 
a  certain  group  of  counties  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  .  .  .  the  claim 
of  Ireland  to  special  consideration,  in  fiscal  matters,  as  a  disttnct 
section  of  the  United  Kingdom,  has  never  been  snfEered  to  became 
extinct."'  No  ordinary  boldness  is,  indeed,  required  to  compare 
Ireland,  in  this  reqieot,  to  any  part  of  England ;  the  oomparisoaa. 
suggests  unhappy  memories,  wliich  it  would  be  well  to  consign  to 
oblivion.  At  what  ]>f'riod,  duriTip:  the  last  seven  centuries,  was 
Ireland  treated  as  a  collection  of  l^uglish  counties  'f  Wa.s  it  in  the 
long  rule  of  the  Anglo- Norman  conquerors,  when  she  was  abandoned 
to  feudal  oppression  and  tribal  disorder,  wlule  England  was  the  beefc- 
goyemed  land  in  Ghxistendxmi  ?  Was  it  in  tiie  oomse  of  the  reigns 
of  Elisabeth,  of  the  St«iaits»  of  GromweiD,  d  WiUiam  TTT.,  mhea  she 
was  desolated  by  oonquest  and  confiscatioii,  by  religious  proscription, 
by  repeated  civil  wars,  and  England  was  rapidly  advancing  in  the 
path  of  greatness,  under  the  influence  of  wise  institutions  £ind  of  long 
years  of  peue<^  ?  AVas  it  in  the  niiscnible  time  of  the  Penal  Code, 
when  she  lay  literally  in  the  shadow  of  death,  and  (treat  iiritain  was 
becoming  the  leading  state  of  Enm^?  Coming,  too,  to  the  special 
sobjeet  dt.  finance^  when  was  Ireland  dealt  with  as  an  integral  part  of 
Great  Britain  P  Wiflurat  refeienoe  to  questions  agitated  once  the 
Union,  the  facts,  in  this  matter,  are  only  too  notorious.  From  the 
days  of  Strafford  to  the  time  of  the  first  Pitt,  the  industry  of  Ireland 
was  simply  strangled,  her  commerce  destroyed,  her  progress  chocked, 
while  no  efforts  were  spared  to  promote  the  trade  of  b'.ngland  ;  and 
though  excuses  may  Ix'  inude  for  an  evil  policy  due  to  the  fallacies  of 
the  mercantile  system,  it  is  not  the  less  certain  tliat  a  very  different 
measore  was  mstod  out  to  Ireland  and  to  Great  Britain,  and  that, 
for  this  reason  alone,  Irdand  cannot  be  regarded  as  moely  a  division 
of  the  larger  island. 

Ireland,  therefore,  as  leqieots  finance,  is  a  country  standing  apart 
from  England,  the  argument  drawn  from  etiual  taxation,  a  sophism 
in  itself,  is  mere  beating  the  air  ;  the  question  is  not  whether  English- 
men and  Irishmen  are  equally  taxed,  but  whether  Irelnnd  is  exces- 
sively and  unjustly  taxed,  considering  her  real  fiscal  position.  And 
here  obviously  tlie  proper  way  to  ascertain  the  truth,  is  to  find  out 
the  revenne  and  the  fatxation  of  the  two  islands,  to  deternune  their 
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lespectiTe  reeoatom  bs  nmxlj  as  may  be,  and  then  to  see  if  the 
taanftaon  <rf  Lreland  is  idativdy  heayier  than  that  of  Great  Britain, 
and  consequentlj  is  too  large  and  unfair.  The  revenue  and  taxation  ' 
of  Ireland  has,  of  late  years,  varied  from  nearly  eight  millions  to  * 
ahout  seven  and  a-half  millions  sterling,  while  the  revenue  and  ' 
taxnfioTi  of  Great  Britain  amounts  to  between  eightv-five  and 
eigiity-nine  inillioTis ;  that  is,  tlie  t-harge  on  Ireland  is  from  ahout 
one-eleventh  to  one-thirteenth  of  the  value — T  deal  only  with  round 
umnbers — say  from  nearly  nine  to  nearly  eight  per  cent.,  the  charge 
on  Great  Britain  heing  from  ninety-one  to  ninefy-two.  But  a  long 
oourse  of  inquiries  points  to  the  inference,  that  the  annual  resouroes  of 
Ireland  cannot  he  more  than  about  sevenly  milHons,  whoreas  those  of  ' 
Great  Britain  are  more  than  fourt  >  n  hundred  millions;  this  oondu- 
sion,  no  doubt,  is  approximate  only  ;  but  it  is  indicated  by  a  great 
number  of  tests,  death  duties,  income  tax,  and  many  othors ;  and 
these  all  tend  in  the  same  direetion.  If  this  is  substantially,  or 
even  nearly  correct,  it  follows  that  the  resources  of  Ireland  aro  one- 
twentieth  only  of  those  of  Great  Britain,  that  is,  amount  only  to 
about  fiye  ^r  cent. ;  and  the  Childen  Commission  haye  found  tlds  to 
he  the  ease,  by  all  but  an  unanimous  radici  Thereis  hi^  authority 
besidea  tiiat  on  the  assimiption  that  taxation  ought  to  be  lened  only 
from  the  margin  left  after  a  ohaige  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  this 
proportion  mtist  be  largely  increased  in  favour  of  Ireland,  and  that 
her  resources  can  be  deemed  only  to  lio  one  thirty-sixth  of  those  of 
Great  Britain,  that  is  less  that  three  lyer  cent,  for  general  fiscal 
purposes.* 

Taking  ^  aooonnt,  aocoardingly,  on  this  basis — and  it  is,  I  believe, 
essentially  coneet — ^Lwland,  as  the  Ghilders  Commission  has  said, 
is  overtaaced,  ire  have  seen,bet^reien  two  and  three  millions,  and  maybe 

overtaxed  considerably  more.  Her  taxation,  relatively  to  her  means, 
ought  not  to  be,  as  it  is  at  present,  from  nearly  eight  to  nine  per 
cent,  of  that  of  Great  Britain  ;  it  ought  to  be  only  five,  p<*rhap9  not 
three  per  cent.  ;  it  ought  not  to  be  seven  or  eiglit  millions,  but,  at  the 
highest  computation,  five  millions,  or  fven  much  less.  The  difference, 
in  the  case  of  Ireland,  is  immense ;  but  this  does  not  set  forth  the 
whole  truth  in  tiiit  matter.  Ireland  is,  periiaps,  the  poorest  eountry 
in  Europe,  Great  Britain  is,  bey<md  diqnite,  the  richest ;  and  iSbe 
Texy  same  taxation  falls  much  more  heavily  on  a  destitute  than  on  a 
wealthy  people.  Pitt,  still  the  first  of  British  financ  iers,  remarked,  a 
centnr)'  ago,  with  respect  to  Ctreat  Britain  and  Ireland,  "  If  one 
eoimtry  excee<led  another  in  wealth,  population,  and  established 
capital,  in  a  jiroportion  of  two  to  one  ....  that  eountrv  would  Ije 
able  to  l>ear  near  ten  times  the  biu-dens  that  the  other  would  bo 
equal  to ; "  and  the  late  Mr.  Nassau  Senior   siguititautly  said, 
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England  is  the  moHt  lightly  taxed,  and  Ireland  the  mosfc  heaidly 
taxed  eountiy  m  Europe,  although  both  axe  iMmunaUj  liable  to  the ' 
Mine  tautioiL  .  .  .  Izekud  is  omtaxed  beoauae  ahe  ia  poor." 
Apart,  therefore,  from  her  excessive  and  yaat  special  burden,  the  very 
same  taxation  oppresses  Ireland  that  is  oomparatively  lightly  felt 
by  England  ;  woakness  caTiiiot  bear  the  same  impofjition  as  strength ; 
and  tliis  h  tlio  true  view  «jt'  tlio  subject.  It  is  urged  iigainst  this  that 
the  difference  in  wealth  between  <rreat  Ih'itain  and  Ireland  is  not 
greater  than  that  between  different  partri  of  England;  AVilts  and 
Dorset  cannot  bear  taxation  as  well  as  Lancashire  and  York ;  and  yet 
Wilts  and  DoxMt  have  no  gxoimd  of  complaint.  T\m,  howenrer,  is 
but  a  repetition  of  th^  fallacy,  that  Ireland  in  finance  is  not  a  distinct 
unit,  and  is  merely  a  group  of  Epglish  coonties;  and  this,  I  hope, 
has  been  sufReiently  exposed. 

Ireland,  therefore,  is  very  larp-ely  overtaxed ;  and  beinc^  as  she  is, 
a  land  of  poverty,  this  overtaxation  is?  severe  in  tlie  extreme.  A 
glanee,  indeed,  at  her  finaueial  relations  with  Enj^^^land  during:  the 
last  hundred  yeuis  will  prove  how  unfairly  she  has  been  treated. 
Bnthere  I  idsh  to  disaociate  myself  from  the  pasooonate  damonr 
raised  against  England  and  the  stataamen  who,  once  the  Union,  have 
roled  diese  kingdoms.  I  shall  not  edio  the  party  growl  ci  Johnson, 
uttered  in  conversation  with  an  Irish  firiend,  Do  not  Join  England, 
she  will  only  rob  you  ** ;  I  do  not  denounce  English  finance  ministers 
as  extortioners  and  unjust.  The  great  majority  of  them,  notably 
i'itt,  meant  well,  and  never  enteitained  a  thought  of  deliberately 
wronging  and  deframling  Ireland.  But  certainly  they  made  most 
unhappy  mistakes,  mainly  owing  to  their  ignorance  of  Irish  affairs—* 
the  charaoteristie  -vice  of  Englidi  rule  in  Ireland— and  f^  can  be 
acquitted  <tf  the  graTO  onror  of  disregarding  the  warnings  of  weQ- 
informed  Irishmen,  who  really  understood  this  subject.  Nor  can- 
somo  be  relieved  from  the  i  harge  of  subordinating,  perhapa  nnoon- 
sdously  to  themselves,  Irish  interests  to  British  in  this  province,  and, 
possibly  because  tlie  power  and  inHueneo  of  England  are  so  great  in 
the  Imperial  Parliament,  of  imposing  burdens  on  Ireland,  the  injustice 
of  wliieh  they  may  not  have  at  all  understood,  in  order  to  further 
evident  Brithth  objects. 

When  the  Treaty  of  Union  was  made,  Irdaod,  we  hove  seen,  was 
to  pay  a  ptoportaoiud  sum  from  her  own  resources  to  the  expenditore 
of  the  three  kingdoms,  besides  bearing  the  charge  of  her  own  debt. 
This  proportion,  I  doubt  not  in  good  faith,  was  fixed  at  two-seven- 
teenths of  the  w]k)Ic  ;  that  is,  Ireland  has  to  contribute  about  twelve 
per  cent.,  and  Great  liritaiu  about  eighty-eight  per  cent.  But  Pitt 
and  Castlereagh's  calculations  proved  utterly  false,  they  were 
severely  condemned  by  Foster  aud  Grattau,  who  really  knew  the 
affairs  of  Ireland ;  and  a  body  of  Irish  Peers,  in  a  Tery  able  protest, 
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declared  that  tibe  oontribution  of  Ireland  ehoold  be  about  one- twentietiiy 
that      five  por  cent,  of  the  general  charge,  an  estimate  that  may 

almost  be  deemed  prophetic.  The  results  showed,  in  a  few  years, 
fl.!it  ii  prrave  wrong  had  been  done  to  Ireland.  Her  taxation  was 
(loubleil,  and  at  last  was  treVilod  ;  her  debt  which,  at  the  time  of 
the  Union  was,  we  have  said,  about  £28,000,(100,  rose  to  the  por- 
tentous sum  of  £113,000,000,  and  she  was  brought  piuctically  to  Hie 
verge  ol  bankruptcy.  This  huge  inareaae  of  charge,  as  Gxattan 
fairly  admitted,  was  largely  due  to  the  buxden  of  the  gnat  war  with 
France ;  but  it  also  was  caused,  to  aoonaiderable  extent,  by  the  exces- 
sive imposition  of  the  two-sevent^nthfl,  a  proportion  far  beyond  her 
le^timate  means  of  payment.  In  pursTianc-e  of  one  of  the  j)ro\n!«ion» 
of  the  Act  of  IT^nion,  which  declared  tliat  when  the  doVits  of  ( rreat 
Britain  and  Ireland  and  their  contributious  should  staiul  in  the  same 
ratio — this  event  happened  in  ISUi — 17,  the  debt  of  Ireland,  but  one- 
six  teeuth  port  iu  1860,  having  become  less  than  a  seventh  part  of  . 
that  oi  Great  Britain — the  two  debte  might  be  thrown  into  one^  and 
the  oontnibntiKm  €i  two-seventeentiis  might  eeaee,  tiie  separate  Irish 
Exchequer  was  extinguished,  the  debts  were  amalgamated  and  became 
a  oommon  charge,  and  the  proportional  sum  paid  by  Ireland  was  paid 
no  longer.  This,  no  doubt,  g-ave  large  and  immediate  relief,  but  it 
made  her  liable  with  Great  Britaiii  to  an  immense  general  burden  ; 
and  though  this  liability  was  certainly  very  remote,  the  change  was 
not  li^'ithout  ill-effect  on  Ireland,  for  it  prepared  the  way  to  that 
assimilation  of  finance,"  and  to  that  so-called  equal  taxation," 
which  ultimately  was  to  become  unjust  and  ojppteime.  And  if  the 
relief  cannot  be  denied,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  was  a  relief 
(mly  from  part  of  a  charge  from  the  outset  wholly  unfair.  **  Ireland 
was  relieved  from  the  obligation  of  making  up  her  quota  of  two- 
seventeenths.  Tliis  was  intended  to  be,  and  was,  a  relief  to  Ireland; 
but  it  was  a  relief  from  burdens  imposed  on  her  by  tlie  Union.'" 

After  the  fusion  of  the  British  and  Irish  Exchequers  the  process 
began,  which  had  been  Pitt's  object,  of  assimilating  Irisli  finance  to 
that  d  England,  and  d  bringing  the  Three  Kingdoms  under  the  same 
fiscal  system."  The  duties  on  tea  and  on  tobacco  in  Great  Britain  and  > 
in  Ireland  were  made  the  same ;  and  the  stamp  duties  also,  but  after 
a  long  interval  of  time.  It  deserves  notice  that,  as  I  have  said.  Sir 
John  Newport  protested  against  this  process ;  he  foresaw  that  it  might 
lead  to  a  wrong  to  Ireland,  he  predicted  that  it  would  cause  discon- 
tent in  the  future.  It  cannot,  however,  be  alleged  with  truth  that 
injustice  was  done  to  Ireland  for  many  years;  she  obtained  a 
temporary  benefit  after  1«S17,  her  commerce  with  (ireat  Britain  \v;us. 
made  completely  free,  and  she  had  no  right  to  complain  that  s^K  cial 
and  heavy  taxes,  which  Great  Britain  had  hitherto  bome  alone,  wera 
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remitted  by  degrees,  after  the  dose  of  the  war.  She  was  still  treated 
as  praotically  a  dittinot  oouitiy,  iRth  lawM  olauiui  to  **  esiemptMiis 
or  abatementBy"  as  to  taxes,  under  the  Union ;  and  this  oonstitu- 
tional  immnnify  was  xespeoted  for  a  long  series  of  yean.  The  cause 

of  this  deserves  attention,  and  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  candid 
inquirers  of  this  day.    The  men  in  power  in  Parliament  from  1817  to 
1H">0  remembered  the  pledges  made  by  Pitt  and  Castlereagli,  that  Ire- 
land should  be  charged  only  according  to  her  means  ;  tliey  liad  been 
strongly  impressed  by  the  extreme  unfairneBs  of  tlie  arraugeiiieiit  as 
to  the  proportion  of  the  two-seventeenths,  which  had  brought  lieland 
to  ilie  brink  of  rain ;  and  tliejr  wore  alive  to  the  poverty  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  Irish  people.  The  representatioii  of  Lnknd,  too,  oom- 
prised  aUe  men,  survivors  and  deeoendants  of  flie  hand  of  Giattan, 
who  would  not  have  tamely  submitted  to  wTong  done  to  their  coun- 
try.   O'Connell  was  a  tower  of  strength  in  himself,  and  Spring  Rioe, 
an  Irishman  of  remarkable  parts,  had  great  influeiKc  witli  Whig 
statesmen,  and,  indeed,  was  their  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  for 
years.     But  the  chief  defender  of  Ireland  in  this  respect,  if  not 
ostensibly,  was  oertaiuly  Peel;  he  had  been  Chief  Secretary  from. 
1812  to  1818,  he  had  witnessed  apenod  in  Inland  of  teExihle  distress^ 
and  he  was  always  averse  to  increasing  Irish  taxation.  He  proved, 
this  after  he  had  attained  poww  in  1841 ;  he  refused  to  **  awrimilata 
Irish  finance  "  further  ;  he  did  not  extend  the  income  tax  to  Ireland,^ 
which  he  extended  to  Great  Britain,  for  British  interests ;  and  ho- 
barely  touched  the  Irish  Spirit  Duties,  wliich,  indeed,  were  reduced 
soon  afterwards.    He  was  the  only  great  Englisli  financier  of  the  last 
hundred  years  who  knew  Ireland  and  did  Ireland  justice;  the  fact  ia, 
very  remarkable  and  of  no  small  import. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Peel  a  complete  change  took  place  in  ihe> 
finandal  relations  of  Qreat  ^tain  and  Lrelsnd.  The  statesmen, 
of  1800-1817  had  passed  away;  the  Treaty  of  Union  had  no 
longer  its  perfect  binding  force ;  recent  events  had  reduced  the  in- 
fluence of  Ireland  to  the  lowest  point;  her  representation  had  declined 
in  every  respect,  and  was  a  mere  sjitellite  of  tlie  great  English  parties 
in  the  State.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  placed  at  the  head  of  our 
finances  in  1803 ;  and,  for  the  first  time,  a  decisive  attempt  wiis  madq 
to  carry  into  effect  the  intended  policy  of  Pitt,  to  make  the  taxation 
of  Great  Britain  and  Irdand  practically  the  same,  and  to  assimilata 
tiie  fiscsl  system  of  the  two  countries.  Mr.  Gladstone  imposed  tiia 
income  tax  on  Ireland,  and,  in  some  measure,  increased  the  Irish 
spirit  duties.  These  were,  ere  long,  made  uniform  with  those  of 
^England.  By  these  means  the  taxation  of  Ireland  was  incren:  ed  by 
the  enormous  sum,  for  her,  of  twD  luillions  sterling,  an  increase  whicli 
has  siiuo  been  slightly  augmented.  \\\'  (laresny  Mr.  Gladstone  had 
no  idea  that  he  was  doing  a  gross  wrong  to  Ireland  by  making  these 
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ohargeB;  Lut  he  wns  tempted  by  the  policy,  which  had  beoome 

dominant  in  tlio  national  councils,  for  Britisli  interests  ;  he  was  not 
timied  from  his  pin  po,«o  l»y  a  strong  Irish  protest ;  and,  in  jduiu 
words,  lie  was  a  ^linister  who  has  never  stuck  at  trifles,  and  who  1ms 
been  so  happily  <  onstituted  that  he  could  persuade  his  couscience  that 
any  conrae  be  might  adopt  murt  be  always  in  the  right.  The  fact, 
hovever,  remains  that  the  Solon  of  Home  Bnle  iras,  in  those  days,  the 
Braoo  of  Irish  finance.  Mr.  Gladstone  subjeoted  Ireland  to  a  huge 
impost,  wliirh  the  Childers  Commission  has  almost  unreservedly  con- 
'demned.  The  pressure  of  taxation  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  has 
ever  since  home  hai'shly  on  the  much  weaker  country.  *'  The  taxation 
pel- head  in  Ireland  has  increased  from  1  Is.  5(1.  in  lSl!)-20  " — it  was 
ahout  the  same  in  lSi:»-->0 — ••  to  I'l  Ss.  4d.  in  1  S!).1-4,  whilst  the 
taxation  im-  head  in  (Jreat  liritidu  has  diminished  from  £''i  lOs.  iid. 
per  bead  in  1810-20,  to  £2  4s.  lOd.  in  189:3.4.'''  And  though  ^ 
proijortion  may  be  largely  asoribed  to  the  great  decline  of  the  Irish 
population  in  the  lost  half  century,  and  to  the  great  increase  of  the 
population  in  England  and  Scotland,  the  fact  is  not  the  less  suggestive 
in  the  extreme.  It  must,  nevertheless,  be  htmio  in  mind  that,  in  the 
fiscal  legislation  of  lS-'>^J-(i(),  ^[r.  Gladstone  still  treated  Ireland  as  a 
distinct  coiuitrv  ; "  the  surplus  taxation  ho  imposed  on  her  was  im- 
post'tl  on  s]>ecial  and  exc<-]ttional  ]>leas  ;  and  flimsy  as  these  were, 
tl:ey  still  aeknowledged  the  status  which  hud  been  estiiblished  for 
her  by  the  Act  of  Union. 

Por  two  reasons  the  im|05ts  kil  on  Ireland,  from  1853  to  1860, 
were  especially  unjust  A  famine  of  the  thirteenth  century  had 
lately  swept  the  country ;  the  structure  of  its  society  had  heen 
broken  up  ;  the  population  had  fled  in  millions  from  the  land  ;  Irish 
trade  had  been  cripjilcil,  ami,  in  jilaces,  destrove<l ;  the  evil  Encum- 
bered Estates  Acts  were  ruining  the  Irish  gentry.  No  doubt,  signs 
of  a  better  time  A\cn'  a])jtarcnt:  but  tliat  such  a  season  >hoiil(l  have 
heen  cho.seu  to  add  nearly  a  tJiird  to  the  taxation  oi  a  people  tliat  had 
suffered  so  much,  was  iniquity  that  can  be  only  explained  by  igno- 
rance. Eminent  Irishmen,  I  have  said,  made  objections  in  rain, 
vrhich,  however,  have  not  been  since  forgotten ;  but  the  Irish  repre- 
•  ntatives  did  not  steadfastly  resl-^t,  and  their  voices  were  drowned  in 
the  chonis  of  ajiplause  that  hailed  Mr.  Gladstone  as  the  rising  sun  of 
finnnee,  though  its  rays  shed  a  malignant  light  on  Ireland,  and  have 
not  always  Veen  1  euigii  to  (ireat  llritain.  The  seer >ii(l  rca.sou  was 
that  the  luilair  taxat ion,  exaeteil  fntm  Ireland  at  lliis  jwriod,  was  j»art 
of  Ji  great  exjii  rinient  in  tiseal  polity,  conceived  almost  exclusively 
for  British  ynnp  ses.    England  was  now  a  great  manufacturing 

(1)  Report,  p.  36. 

(ij  Mr.  Gladirtone  waa  the  m>ater«q>irit  in  the  iia«ncial  changes  made  againat  Ireland 
from  18;S3  to  1860,  though  he  ^  not  cwiy  them  all  oat  iriieii  in  office. 
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Country  ;  tli-'  imports  of  «"orn  liad  become  a  nef'ossarv  of  life  to  sup- 
port lier  raj'idly  increasing  inillious;  and  it  was  of  the  lirst  import- 
ance to  her  that  f<he  should  obtain  the  raw  materials  of  her  manii&o- 
tuiM  as  ch  aply  as  possible.  The  system  of  free  trade  had  thus  been 
established ;  it  was  a  oondition  of  this  that  duties  should  be  removed 
from  foroign  oommodities  of  many  kinds ;  and  to  further  this  object 
the  income  tax  was  laid  on  Ireland  and  her  spirit  duti-  s  woro  nearly 
quadrupled.  The  advantages  wore  nearly  all  reaped  ly  (ireat 
Britain.  This  i?  .s»H>n  in  tlu'  Lrif^antic  growth  of  her  f  oiiinior.  e  and 
maiinfactures  in  the  last  half  i  •■ntury,  ami  in  her  general  and  rxtni- 
ordiuary  social  progresis.  It  would  be  luitrue  to  assert  that  Ireland 
has  derived  no  benefit :  Free  Trade  has  improved  the  oondition  of  her 
humbler  classes,  though  this  diange  is  largely  due  to  the  disappear- 
ance from  her  soil  of  the  huge  masses  of  misery  which  once  stood 
upon  it,  Ireland,  too,  on  the  wh<de,  has  advanced  in  wealth,  tli ough 
this  adTsnce  has  been  trifling  compared  to  that  r>f  England,  and  of 
late  years  has  been  senn  ely  pereej»tible.  But  her  staple  industry, 
agricidture,  has  made  little  j)r()gress  ;  tlwre  la  niu.  h  evidenoe  that  it 
is  on  the  decline  ;  her  agriculturi.st.s  (tf  tlic  higher  order  are  very 
badly  off  ;  and,  quite  ajiart  from  the  operation  of  the  recent  Laud  Acta, 
her  rental  has  been  largely  diminished  since  1860.  H«r  rights  and 
interests  were  sacrificed,  in  this  instance,  to  those  of  her  predominant 
partner,"  as,  unhappily,  is  no  new  story.  She  is  still  the  '*  injured 
lady"  of  Swift,  atid  there  is  some  truth  in  these  words  of  Mr. 
Childers,  "  As  Ireland  suffered,  in  the  last  century,  from  the  pro- 
tective anil  exclusive  eommeroial  polity  of  (Ireat  Hrilain,  so  she  h;i.> 
been  at  a  disadvantage,  in  this  century,  from  the  adoption  of  on 
almost  un<|ualilicd  Kree  Tni'lo  poli<y  for  flie  I'niled  King'loin.** ' 

A  survey  of  the  evidence,  therefore,  proves  that  Ireland  is  very 
largely  overtaxed ;  that  the  apologies  made  for  this  fail ;  that  the  sur- 
charge is  unjust  and  onerous  in  the  extreme:  that  in  this  matter  the 
guarantees  and  the  pledges  given  at  the  Union  have  been  set  at  naught; 
and  that  the  attempt  to  "  assimilate  the  finance  of  Ireland  "  to  that  of 
Great  Britain,  an  ideal  of  Pitt,  lias  done  great  wrong,  for  which  Mr. 
(iladstono  is  dire'  tly  to  Idame.  There  is  another  side,  however,  to 
tlii>  great  constitutional  accoimt,  aud  if  Irelainl,  as  I  believe,  is  much 
o\ erburdened,  Great  I'ritain  has  a  large  eounter-elaini,  in  the  form  of 
expanditure  on  Irish  aifairs,  which  niiLst  be  kept  iu  mind  in  striking 
a  fair  and  final  balance.  On  ibis  important  subject  I  completely 
differ  fxom  the  views  and  the  findings  of  the  Childers  Commission ; 
these  seem  to  me  tmsound  and  opposed  to  the  &cts,  and  they  ore  not 
fair  with  respect  to  Great  Britain. 

(1)  Report,  p.  160.  Tliln,  I  nay  add,  waa  the  qpituon  of  llie  late  Moonlifoid 
Lonf^rfi'  ld  and  I«nac  Bolt,  two  of  the  aUwt  aoonoinfata  of  their  day,  but  not  vonUppfn 
of  the  ao-called  Free  Tiede  fetish. 
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The  xerenue  and  taxstioii  of  Irdaad  has,  we  haTe  seen,  taking  a 
aeries  of  zeoent  yean,  Teiied  from  between  eeven  and  eight  millions 
ateriing;  hut  her  contributions  to  the  finance  of  the  Empire  have 
pehlom  exceeded  two  millions,  and  has  fallen  below  that  sum  of  late. 

Irelitnd,  therefore,  absorbs  between  five  and  six  millions  in  expendi- 
ture made  witliin  her  limits  ;  what  she  pays  into  the  Imperial  Ex- 
chequer is  but  an  insignificant  part  of  her  revenue  as  a  wliole.  Tlus 
great  total  of  five  or  sL\  millions  is  composed  in  part  of  interest  on 
loana,  of  which  Ixelaad  has  had  mote  llian  her  propoitional  share ;  of 
ehargefi  placed  to  the  aocount  of  Ireland,  and  oansed  hj  her  govern* 
ment  and  administratton;  and  of  misoellaneous  chargee  of  different 
kinds ;  and  it  must  in  justice  be  added  that,  since  the  Union,  laige 
sums  in  the  nature  of  debts  liave  been  remitted  to  Ireland  on  a  variety 
of  qr'^nnde  :  and  that  Ireland  has  had  tlie  benefit  of  many  free  grants, 
and  also  the  boon  of  Imperial  credit.  Diminish  these  items  as  you 
will — and  certainly  they  should  be  greatly  diminished,  nay,  in  some 
instances  must  be  struck  out — still,  part  of  this  expenditure,  in  my 
judgment,  fonns  an  eqnitaUe  set-(^,  and  that  ci  oonsideirable  eztenty 
agi^ist  the  eacoeauTe  taxation  of  whieh  Ireland  oomplaina. 

In  this  matter  I  accept  much  that  has  been  niged  hj  the  CShilders 
Commission,  and  I  ghidly  make  admissions  tiiat  appear  just.  The 
interest  on  most  of  the  loans  to  Ireland  has  been  regularly  paid ;  this, 
tlierefore,  cannot  bo  charged  against  her:  and,  as  a  very  considerable 
part  of  tliese  loans  has  been  scpuuidercd  and  wastefully  applied,  a 
substantial  deduction  should  lie  made  from  them.  As  to  tlie  exi)enee 
of  Irish  government  and  administration,  a  great  port  of  this  is 
purely  Imperial,  and  should  not  he  laid  to  &e  door  of  Ireland ;  for 
instance,  among  many  other  things,  the  cost  of  the  Lord  lieutenant 
end  his  housdiold,  is  wholly  of  an  Imperial  character.  And, 
unquestionably,  when  the  Treaty  of  Union  was  made,  Pitt  nerer 
contemplated  that  a  shilling  of  the  cost  of  the  Irish  government 
and  administration  should  be  jilaccd  to  the  separate  account  of 
Ireland;  and,  furthermore,  llic  government  and  administration  of  one 
of  the  Three  Kingdoms  are,  in  a  yery  great  degree,  simply  an  Lui)erial 
interest.  *'  The  maintenance  of  order,  the  enforcement  of  the  laws, 
the  collection  and  protection  of  the  revenue,  are  suhjeets  of  Imperial 
omcem,  no  matter  in  what  part  of  the  United  ^ngdom  they  take 
place,  and  the  expenditure  on  them  must  be  re^onied  as  a  whole,  and 
Imperial  in  their  character."*  Xeverthidess,  granting  all  this  to  the 
fullest  extent,  a  portion  of  the  millions  spent  by  the  State  in  Ireland 
seems  to  me  to  be  i)roperly  an  exelKsive  Irish  duir^e,  and,  therefore, 
a  set  olf  to  the  imjinsls  with  whiili  she  is  burdened.  Say  all  that, 
can  bo  said  against  the  loans  made  to  Ireland,  still  she  could  nut 
have  obtained  them  by  her  own  means ;  they  have  certainly  done  her 

(i)  Report,  p.  23. 
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more  or  leas  bmieAt ;  and,  themfcnpe,  Qieat  Britain,  the  zeal  lender, 
lias  a  olaim  upon  her  under  this  head.  With  reepeet  to  her  govern- 
ment and  administration,  not  a  small  part  of  tlie  cost  should  Lo  laid 
to  her  charge,  and  aeconliiifjly  forms  a  sot  off  against  her.  Tlie 
expense  of  her  judicial  and  legal  est»ihli.slnnoiit.s  is  largely  luiporial, 
but  it  is  greatly  increased  hv  that  of  looal  tribuuid.s  set  up  for  jmrely 
Irish  needs  and  uses,  for  example,  the  I^ind  Courts  ;ind  the  I>iind 
Commission  ;  and  this  iuci-ease  should  be  jdacod  to  her  account 
separately.  So,  too,  the  charge  of  her  noble  constabulorj  foroe 
amoonts  to  nearly  £1,500,000 ;  this  is  almost  wholly  home  hy  the 
Imperial  Exdiequer ;  and  much  of  this  should  he  deemed  a  debt  dne 
hy  Ireland,  and  therefore  a  credit  as  regards  Great  Britain,  especially 
as  the  conresponding  force  in  England  is  ehiefiy  maintained  from  local 
sources.  Exactly  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  systen^f  National 
Education  pursued  in  Ireland ;  the  cost  amounts  to  about  a  million 
sterling  ;  for  Ireland  pays  little  or  iiDtliitig  IxTself  ;  the  finances  of  the 
State  defray  nearly  everything  ;  and  as  National  Education  must  exist 
in  beland,  she  should  pay  for  it  to  a  reaaonable  extent  lierself ,  and 
Great  Britain,  which  pays  for  much,  has  a  right  of  set  of^.  to  the 
henefit  deriTed  hy  Ireland  firam  free  grants,  from  remisrioos  of  debt, 
and  from  Imperial  credit,  this  can  hardly  be  denied,  and  in  some 
degree,  this  also  creates  a  olaim  against  her. 

Tlie  Ohilders  Commission  has,  T  think,  dealt  superficially  with 
this  branch  of  the  subject ;  it  has  not  thoroughly  considered  ^vhat 
sot  off  against  Irish  taxation  may  l)e  justly  made;  its  arguments 
seem  to  me,  in  some  parts,  sophistical.  ^Ir.  Childers,  indeed,  was 
the  only  membw  xrho  endeaTonred  to  grapple  with  this  qnesfion ;  he 
wJonlated  that  the  daim  npon  Ireland  might  amount  to  about 
£500,000 ;  I  am  oonvinoed  that  it  ought  to  be  a  great  deal  more. 
The  matter  will  now  be  fully  examined ;  that  this  has  not  been  the 
case  hitherto  is  the  true  justification  for  the  appointment  of  the  new 
Commission.  It  will  bo  difficult  in  the  extreme  to  adjast  the  balance 
between  the  overtaxation  of  Ireland  and  the  ilrawback  to  bo  made  as 
a  set  off;  but  I  think  it  may  l)e  a  million  and  a-half  in  Ireland's 
favour.  It  will  be  time  enough  to  consider  how  this  sum  might  be 
raised  when  the  amomt  shall  have  been  asontained ;  but  a  remark  or 
two  may  be  not  out  of  place.  Ireland  has  no  right  to  demand 
lepsyment  for  an  OTeroharge  in  the  past;  ber  praotioal  acquiescence 
in  a  ''KTong  for  nearly  forty  years  bars  her  title  to  compensation  of 
this  kind ;  and  for  this  and  other  reasons  she  has  no  right  to  seek 
that  our  fiscal  system  should  be  larg«»ly  changed.  Any  relief  that 
may  be  found  due  to  her  might  be  easily  afforded  by  a  small  reduction 
in  the  sura  employed  in  reducing  the  National  Debt ;  and  it  should 
be  made  in  the  form  of  an  annual  special  grant  for  purely  Irish  uses. 
6om»  eoonomies,  too,  may  perhaps  be  made  in  the  ohazge  of  Lull 
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'gOTemment  and  administration;  but  these,  I  Loliove,  cannot  le 
important.  The  judicial  and  lopal  est.'iLlislinieiits  of  Jroland  cnnnot 
1)0  niiu  li  cut  down,  consistently  'VN'itli  her  welfare  and  siifety  ;  ami  to 
lessen  tlio  cost  of  her  Constahnlarv  and  her  National  Schools  w<mlil  be 
iiuijolitic  in  the  highetst  degree.  The  charge  of  Irish  udministratiou 
inll  also  proboUy  inoreaae ;  for  ^cami^,  a  Cafbolio  TJnivernty  will, 
no  doubt,  be  founded  in  Bublin ;  and  this  cannot  be  founded  mtiiout 
s  oonrideraUe  giant 

Should,  as  I  l)eh\  ^  e  am'11  prOTe  to  be  the  case,  a  larire  sum  be 
found  to  be  due  to  Ireland,  on  a  settlement  of  this  national  account, 
Parliament,  I  hope,  will  chfcrfully  fii'ply  a  reme<ly.  England  owes 
Ireland  a  \ cry  licivy  debt,  not  only  in  linance,  but  in  many  other 
things,  the  results  of  the  inifortunatc  niisrulo  of  the  past;  the  riclu-st 
country  in  the  world  ought  not  lo  haggle,  if  she  is  shown  to  be  in- 
debted to  fSe  poorest,  in  respect  of  a  specific  money  demand,  that 
land  bdng  a  part  of  the  Three  Kingdoms.  England,  I  am  oonTinoed, 
vill  not  repudiate  an  obligation  such  as  this,  if  she  is  once  satisfied 
tliat  it  is  well  founded ;  Englishmen  are  do^ed,  tenacious,  if  you 
will,  selfish ;  but  no  people  are  more  alive  to  a  sense  of  true  justice. 
I  deprecate  the  language  which  jiart  of  the  English  press  has  mis- 
ehievoiLsly  made  use  of  on  this  (juestion  ;  I  have  no  sympathy  with 
Irish  nonsense  about  the  Boston  tea-ships.  l')Ut  if  Ireland  has  a 
substantial  claim,  and  that,  be  it  observed,  under  the  Act  of  Union, 
interpreted  in  the  right  spirit,  England,  doubtless,  will  discharge  it 
mth  a  due  regard  to  eqmty.  **  The  Hberality,  the  justice,  th.e  honour 
of  the  people  of  Great  Britain  have  never  yet  been  found  deficient,*' 
Pitt  exclaimed  with  referente  to  the  arrangements  made  at  the 
Union ;  it  will  be  for  England  to  justify  the  words  of  the  great 
Minister. 

WUXLAJA  O'CUJ^KOR  MoKBia. 
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It  is  quite  poiBible  fJiat  tlia  fVee  CSiuroh  CongreM,  held  in  London 
during  the  second  week  of  Marcih,  nuty  not  attrac  t  a  very  wide  atten- 
tion ;  but,  none  the  less,  it  represents  a  movement  of  some  signifleanoe 
for  tlie  welfare  of  I'^ngland.  l\v  one  of  the  mnny  conventions  on 
whit'h  English  civilisation  rests,  it  is  agreed  to  ignore  Nouconforinity. 
Like  the  timid  huly  wlio,  after  a  lecture  on  the  Darwinian  doctrine  of 
man,  said  to  her  daughter,  Let  us  hope  it  is  not  true,  my  dear;  or, 
if  it  is,  let  us  hush  it  up/'  the  Britiisli  public  hopes  that  Noncon- 
lonnify  has  no  eodstenoe,  or  is  dying  out,  and  if  not^  is  resolved  to 
"hush  it  up."  This  is  a  gain  in  <^aiiiy  on  the  thought  of  other 
centuries.  "  He  had  scarce  any  other  notion  of  religion,"  says  Ad- 
dison of  his  Tory  foxhunter,  "but  that  it  consisted  in  hating  Pres- 
byterians." And  he  ft-ll  into  a  long  panegyric  upon  hi.s  spaniel, 
who  seemed  indeed  excellent  in  his  kind  ;  but  I  found  the  most 
remarkable  advent iu"e  of  his  life  was  tliat  lie  had  once  likt;  to  have 
worried  a  dissenting  teacher,  which  I  foimd  had  mightily  endeared 
his  dog  to  him,  and,  as  he  himself  told  me,  had  made  him  a  great 
layourite  among  all  tiie  honest  gentlemen  of  the  country.'* 

Of  that  active  and  virulent  hirtred  to  Nonconformity  little  or 
nothing  remains,  but  the  idea  is  to  live  it  down  by  ignoring  it ;  ''if 
it  is  true,  let  us  hush  it  up."  This  is  not  a  very  courageous  policy  for  a 
great  country  to  adopt,  nor,  to  sny  truth,  does  it  show  a  becoming 
gratitude.  For  these  voluntary  societies  of  Christian  men  known  as 
Nonconformists  have  done  a  service  for  England  which,  it  is  hai'dly 
too  much  to  say,  sets  England  on  a  pe<lestal .  alone  among  the 
nations.  Mr.  Leoky,  in  the  Sutoi  ij  of  European  Morak,  urges  that 
it  is  difficult  to  exag^rate  vvhat  this  country  owes  to  her  non-epis- 
oopal  Churches,  and  he  proceeds  to  mention,  among  other  things,  this 
great  advantage,  that  in  England  the  ideas  of  liberty  and  rdigion 
have  not  been  divorced,  and  our  political  constitution  has  been  won 
by  men  not  worlciiig  with  the  watchword  "  Ecrasez  I'lnfame,"  but 
with  a  strong  and  holy  faith.  It  is  no  doubt  easier  to  recognise  the 
services  of  a  despised  body  in  the  past  than  in  the  present.  But 
there  are  some  ver^  striking  facts  which  suggest  that  the  debt  of 
England  to  her  Free  Churches  is  as  great  to-day  as  ever. 

It  is  somettmes  ouriously  supposed  tiiat  Nonconf oimity  is  dying 
out*  Because  it  is  not  found  in  quarten  where  it  never  existed  it  is 
thought  to  be  moribund  in  quarters  where  it  never  failed.  Mr. 
Howard  Evans  adduces  some  interesting  figures  in  the  Coutnnj)orarff 
JUvieicior  Yehvuaij,   Comparing  the  relative  position  of  theEstab* 
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lished  and  Froo  C'lmn  lips  in  1851,  whon  the  religious  census  was 

taken,  and  in  IHOli,  he  finds  that  in  the  formor  roar  the  figures  wore 

— ^he  is  speaking  of  tlie  sittings  supported  by  different  oommunious : — 

< 'hurcli  of  Enjrland       ......  5,317,915 

Other  Donominntinns   4.894,648 

But  from  an  oxaniination  of  the  Year  Books  ior  the  latter  year,  lie 
finds  that  the  numbers  are  ; — 

Church  of  Eiiglaud  6,718,288 

Ton  Protostaiit  Bodies  7,6<K),Oll5 

And  if  we  are  to  take  that  aareeahle  fiction  wliich  works  in  certain 
Catholic  minds,  a  fiction  borrowed  from  the  autlientic  pages  of 
Whitahn'^x  Alnunuuk,  that  the  Protestant  denominations  are  to  be 
leokoned  by  the  hundred,  amoiinting,  indeed,  to  something  under 
fbvee  hundbred,  we  may  leave  to  the  Gatiiolio  m&ide  an  agreeaUe 
oakvlataoii  in  |«oportion.  If  ten  deDonunatioiui  find  it  neoeflsaiy  to 
provide  for  seven  million  worshippers,  how  many  will  three  hundred 
provide  for  ?  But  this  kind  of  eetimate  I  for  one  would  not  preSB, 
because  I  regard  Wliitaker's  ingenious  list  of  Protestant  denomina- 
tions as  a  jru  <r('xpnf,  wliich  in  so  dull  a  work  as  an  almaoaok  is 
"welcome,  but  must  not  be  used  in  serious  dis(  ussion. 

But  at  least  considerably  more  than  half  the  Protestants  of  Eng- 
land, who  are  toiling  for  the  wel&re  of  their  fellow-creatures  and  for 
the  kingdom  of  God,  are  NonoonfonmBts.  Surely  it  cannot  be  either 
wiae  or  generous  to  ignore  their  eziitenoe.  Numbem,  however,  are 
not  of  any  great  moment  in  spiritual  things.  The  influence  of  Non- 
oonfbnnity  is  to  be  judged  qualitatively  rather  than  quantitatively. 
Now,  can  it  be  altogether  accidental  that  so  large  a  proportion  of 
those  who  accom]»lish  good  work  in  the  country  have  been  reared  in 
Noiicoiifonuist  homos  y  Tlie  profoundest  ])oet  of  our  centmry,  Ilo])ort 
Browning,  was  a  Isoueoufomiist ;  and  so  was  his  wife,  the  greatest 
woman-poet  England  has  produced.  The  greatest  orator  of  our 
day,  John  Bright,  was  a  Nonconfonnist  And,  though  it  is  not 
well  to  mention  living  names,  it  is  a  well-known  fsot  tiiat  many 
of  the  leading  men  in  the  House  of  Commons  were  tmin^  in  the 
same  school ;  a  large  proportian  of  the  best  known  authors  have 
the  same  blood  in  their  veins;  and  the  present  writer  remembers 
seeing  two  collegers  in  Oxford — lie  is  not  sure  that  he  might  not 
say  more  Toforniod  and  regenerated  by  men  of  these  traditions. 
And  yet  it  is  not  in  these  conspicuous  positions  that  Nonooufonnista 
are  to  be  expected.  To  know  what  England  owes  to  timn  one  has  to 
go  into  tiie  ordinary  provincial  town,  and  to  inquire  who  are  the  men 
that  lead  the  town  in  good  enterprises,  bear  the  brunt  of  its  municipal 
duties,  and  set  tiie  example  of  a  simple  and  pul)]i  spirit  d  life  to 
their  leUow-dtisens ;  and  eveiy  one  who  knows  England  well  is 
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aware  fhat  the  aiuweir  generallj  points  to  a  little  group  of  Nonoon- 

fomiiftts.    How  frequently  Imve  I  found  a  parish  ohurdi  thronged, 

niid  tlio  Conprf'^ratitinal  or  Metliodist  chapel  attended  by  a  compara- 
tive liandfiil.  And  yet  it  is  not  tlie  crowd  at  the  ]^arish  church,  but 
tliis  liandful  of  earnest  men  at  the  cha])el,  that  really  tells  for  right- 
eousness and  progress  in  the  town.  And  the  explanation  is  not  far  to 
seek.  All  the  eoQditions  of  Free  Church  life  are  favourable  to  the 
deTelopment  of  a  sturdy  and  independent  manhood,  ridi  in  high  ideals, 
howevw  poor  in  saperfloial  reflnmifflit.  Men  who  are  taught  to  work 
out  their  beliefs  for  themselves  axe  the  men  who  are  best  fitted  to 
work  out  the  life  and  well-being  of  the  State.  A  writor  of  the  in- 
terviewing kind  said  a  short  tinie  ago  that  in  society — in  an  officers' 
mess,  for  example — one  would  find  a  complete  ignomnce  concerning 
the  young  Xonconforniist  clergy,  while  the  clergyman  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  is  a  familiar  and  welcome  presence.  That  is  perfectly 
true.  Nonconionuity  and  Society  are  not  accideutully  hut  essentially 
at  issue, 

**  HiBnd  bene  oonTemnnt,  neque  in  una  sede  motantnr.** 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  is  one  of  the  charaoteristics  whidh 
enable  Nonooof onnity  to  render  its  service  to  the  oountty.  For  though 
it  is  a  disadvantage  to  lose  the  infitiencee  of  Society,  and  so  to  be,  as 

iltttthew  Arnold  used  to  put  it,  **  outnde  tlie  main  stream  of  the 
national  life  " — which  flows,  we  may  assume,  througli  the  Established 

Chiu"ch,  the  Military  and  Naval  Services,  and  the  Clubs — there  is  also 
a  coimtervailing  advantage  from  the  r<'ligious  point  of  view.  Society 
is  apt  to  be  conyentioual,  to  impose  restiuiuts  and  standards  of 
its  own, 

"  Ground  in  yonder  social  mill, 
We  rob  mSh  oCher'a  ao^tee  down.** 

and  lose  "  in  tann.  and  gloss  the  picturesque  ol  man  and  man."  And 
nothing  w«ghs  more  heavily  on  religion  than  convention.  Now 

Nonconfonnists,  in  their  exclusion  from  Society,  have  thor  compen- 
satiotta  They  are  less  influenced  by  what  is  called  worldliness ;  the}' 
are  more  free  to  follow  the  absolute  ocnnmands  of  their  spiritual  ideal; 
they  are  less  conscious  of 

"  The  futilo  decalogue  of  Mode." 

But  the  greatness  of  England  has  always  been  that,  while  she  lias  a 
"  main  stream  of  national  life,"  her  acti^-ity  and  her  achievement  have 
not  been  confined  to  it.  There  has  been  the  order  of  her  establish- 
ments, but  there  has  also  been  the  fruitful  anarchy  of  her  dissents. 
It  has  not  therefore  been  in  any  way  an  accident  that  so  many  of 
those  who  have  served  tiieir  countiy  best,  and  so  many  more  of  those 
who  have  served  their  God  best,  have  sprung  from  Nonconformist 
ofawlea. 
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Wo  may  repeat,  tlieii,  that  it  is  neither  wise  nor  generous  to  ignore 
this  large  and  characteristic  feature  of  English  life,  and  to  treat  it 
in  the  manner  of  the  artist,  who,  rei»rouehed  for  omitting  a  very 
pretty  hnildiug  from  his  landscape,  replied  in  horror, "  Why,  that  is  a 
Dissenting  Chapel  I  ** 

Bat  there  is  a  reason  for  the  obscurity  of  Dissent  over  and  above 
its  admitted  sodal  disqualifications.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  divided 
state  of  the  Ncnoonformist  communities.  The  world  not  imnaturallj 
is  more  impressed  hy  the  variety  of  their  denominations,  which  have 
a  clashing  sound  of  difference,  than  hy  the  identity  of  tlieir  creed, 
which  caiTies  all  the  promise  of  unity.  From  the  accidents  of  their 
origin,  thrown  off  as  it  were  from  the  State  ( "hurch  for  similar  reasons 
but  at  different  times,  they  have  remained  asunder  without  the 
thought  of  uniting  together.  It  is  no  wonder  if  the  country  has  not 
recognised  in  these  diverse  names  the  di»jeda  membra  of  one  body ; 
fhey  have  not  recognised  their  mutual  relation  themselves.  Thej 
have  never  had  a  common  voice  or  a  definite  representative.  The 
result  has  been  that  they  have  not  been  able  to  take  a  place  in  public 
affairs  and  in  the  national  life  at  all  proportional  to  their  members  and 
their  intrinsic  force.  Thus  in  any  movement  that  is  afoot  the  (  unlinal, 
and  even  the  Jewish  liahhi,  will  prohahly  he  at  liand  to  rojire.sent 
their  respective  communities,  while  no  mouthpiece  of  Noucont'ormity 
will  be  found.  And  yet,  glancing  over  the  past  hundred  j  ears,  what 
comparison  can  there  be  between  the  services  rendraed  to  England  by 
Boman  Catholics  or  Jews»  and  those  rendered  by  English  NonconfoT' 
mists  ?  Catholics  and  Jews  have  been  struggling  for  tibeir  own  rights, 
and  drawing  tlie  lines  of  cxclusiveness  more  severely  in  a  nation 
alreadv  sufluicnth-  divided  into  sections,  while  the  Nonconformists 
have  joined  in  the  n-reat  struggles  of  national  progress,  the  release  of 
the  slav(  s,  the  re]Kal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  the  estohlishment  of  popular 
education,  with  so  self-obliterating  a  zeal  that  only  the  student  of 
events  notices  the  part  which  they  have  taken  in  these  movements. 
It  is  not  of  the  genius  ci  these  chmrdbes  to  have  a  Oaidinal  with 
pictux€B|ue  decorations  or  a  Chief  Babbi  with  undefined  funoticms  of 
instruction  or  conM.  Bnt  it  is  a  curious  anomaly  that  so  large  and 
mergetio  a  section  of  the  community  should  remain  so  systematically 
tin  recognised,  unconsidted,  unconsidered.  Nor  is  the  country  alto- 
gether to  blame ;  for  with  the  most  charitable  and  generous  desire  to 
show  a  proper  consideration  for  Nonconformists,  many  have  been 
baffled  by  the  strange  denominations,  and  by  the  discovery  that  to 
toucih  one  was  not  to  touch  the  whole.  One  might  give  up  in  despair 
the  hope  of  recognising  so  atomic  and  pulverised  a  body,  and  shrink 
back  as  in  a  nightmare,  after  compassing  ten  denominations  or  so,  to 
find  that  according  to  Whitaker  there  were  yet  scores  and  scores 
behind.   To  Catholic  c(Hnp]acency,  boasting  one  body  and  one  name^ 
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there  must  always  appear  sometliinj:;;  repellent  in  a  string  of  names, 
Quaker,  Baptist,  Tn(le])endeut,  ^[etluxlist,  I'resbyterian — ^blatant  and 
nrrn^pssive  names  to  boot — all  aifectiug  to  be  in  combinatioii  the 
Chribtiiiu  Church. 

For  the  j>uri)(»se.  tlierei'ure,  of  national  recoprnition,  and  still  more 
for  the  purpose  of  efleetive  uctiou  iu  common,  it  has  long  been  rccog- 
nised  that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  get  belimd  the  muHeading 
and  estranging  names^  and  to  find  if  there  cUd  not  exist  some  basis  of 
unity  on  'which  the  divisions  might  he  f<«gotten.  It  is  this  attempt 
whieh  is  represented,  and  now  positively  dawninL"^  f<jw:iid8  a  faint 
realisation,  in  the  Free  Church  Congress  held  in  London  during  the 
second  week  of  ^lan  h. 

The  idea  of  eonfederutin<^'  the  Nonconfonuist  cluirches  had  bf><  n  f(tr 
years  in  tlie  minds  of  a  few  men  like  Dr.  ^[at  kenual,  of  ]5owdon  ;  but 
it  was  the  lleunion  Conference  at  Grindtlwald  which  brought  it  out 
into  the  light  of  day  and  set  it  as  a  pxaotioable  goal  bef  we  less  meditatiTe 
minds.  If  it  was  not  immediately  posnUe  to  rennite  Protestant  with 
Gathdic,  or  Free  CSiimsh  with  Established,  or  ehurehes  which  stood 
simply  on  the  New  Testament  with  those  which  have  followed  the 
tratlition  of  the  centimes  in  the  direction  of  Sacerdotalism,  was  it  not 
posfihlp  at  any  rate  to  reunite  thoso  free  Protestant  and  Kvangelical 
communities  that  had  few  liarriers  of  separation  with  the  exeei^tion  of 
theu'  names  and  their  histories  ^  The  idea  became  more  and  moro 
feasible  after  every  renewed  consideration.  The  prime  movers  in  the 
Giindelwald  Conference,  Dr.  Lnnn  and  tike  Ber.  Hugh  Price  Hughes, 
"were  enthusiastio  in  promoting  it.  And  four  yean  ago  the  first 
tentative  Congress  "was  held  under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  Mac- 
hennal  There  was  much  promise  in  it,  but  little  of  that  perform- 
ance which  was  witnessed  at  Birmingham  in  189-j  and  at  Nottingliam 
in  IHfXi.  Meanwhile  in  many  towns  and  districts  local  Fi-ee  Church 
Comicils  were  organised  ;  and  the  Rev.  Thomas  Law,  fidl  of  faith  in 
the  cause,  resigjied  liis  chunh  to  become  the  organising  secretary 
of  the  movement.  The  local  coimcils,  which  number  nearly  four 
hundred,  fcnn  the  constitueneies  which  retain' delegates  to  the  annosl 
ooDgresB.  It  is  calculated  roughly  that  the  oiganisation  embraoes  at 
present  a  million  members  of  Free  Churches  in  England. 

It  is  a  remaikable  fact  that  both  in  the  local  councils  and  in  the 
Central  Congress,  the  difficulties  of  bringing  the  several  denomina- 
tions together  have  proved  even  lees  than  had  been  anticipated.  The 
denominations — 

"  In  this  sea  ol  life  enided. 
And  ediobg  atnits  betveen  Iheu  timnvn. 
Dotting  the  ahorelsas  watery  wild,*' 

were  not  so  muoh  al(me  as  they  had  supposed  tiiemselves  to  be.  The 
estranging  sea  was  not  unplumhed  but  singularly  diaUoiNr,  and  in  a 
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neap  tide  would  disappear,  revealing  the  islands  us  parts  of  a  single 
continent.  For  one  thing,  tiiere  was  fonnd  to  be  no  ewwntlftl  differ- 

onco  of  (Teed  bet  ween  the  Churches.  The  same  cardinal  hoh'cfs  were 
hold  by  Methodists,  Independents,  Preshyterians,  and  Friends.  The 
same  ideas  of  progress  and  spiritual  development  -were  j^omieating 
all  the  eommunitios :  the  ministers  had  been  rcan  d  on  tlie  sjime  books, 
and  liud  inil)ib<!d  tlie  panic  s])irit.  But  another  factor  was  tliat  all 
the  separate  bodies  hud  come  into  existence,  though  at  different  times, 
yet  from  the  same  canse.  The  early  CongregationalisiB  of  1593,  the 
QnakeiB  of  the  first  yean  of  the  soTenteenth  oentuxy,  the  Presbyterians 
and  Independents  ci  the  later  years,  and  the  ejected  ministers  of  1 662 
—who  wore  the  historic  founders  of  a  large  number  of  modem  Non- 
conformist ( 'liurches — and  the  whole  vast  army  of  Methodists  of  the 
eighteentli  <  cnturv,  liad  all  been  snndenMl  from  the  Established 
( 'hiu-L-h,  and  formed  into  their  separate  organizations  for  essentially 
the  same  reason.  It  was  an  impulse  towards  a  more  absolute,  a  sim- 
pler, a  less  official  foi-m  of  Christianity  than  was  to  be  found  in  the 
Chnrdh  of  England;  it  was  a  qniokened faith  In  the  spiritoal  realities 
of  tiie  Christian  Gospel,  and  a  realised  sense  of  the  command,  Take 
i^B  your  orofls  and  follow  me,"  which  had  hnnigfat  these  sodeties  into 
existence,  unknown  as  it  were  to  one  another.  And  directly  the  note 
of  union  was  struck,  a  thousand  memories  of  the  jmst,  a  thousand  con- 
viefion.s  of  tlie  jjrescnt,  and  some  dim  hoj>es  for  tlie  future,  brought 
them  together  in  what  seems  more  like  fusion  than  a  mere  abstract 
unitv. 

It  is  supposed  in  some  quarters  that  the  denominations  are  engaged 
in  constant  rivalries  and  fierce  hostilities ;  we  hear  much  of  tiie  **  multi- 
tude of  antagonistic  and  contending  sects."  But  this  is  a  pretty  picture 
of  the  imagination,  to  which  there  is  no  oorreq>onding  reality.  That 

there  are  factions  and  parties  and  theological  rancour  no  one  will  deny ; 
but  the  lines  of  cleavage  do  not  seem  to  run  along  the  lines  of  denomina- 
tional division.  It  would  perhaps  be  impossible  to  cite  an  instance  of 
two  Nonconformist  bodies  opposed  to  one  another  as  the  Dominii  an  and 
Franci.scan  Orders  were  opposed  within  the  pale  of  the  mediuival 
Church.  And  there  is  no  example  of  tlie  ministers  of  different  sects 
regarding  each  other  as  the  secular  dergy  used  to  regard  tiie  friars  and 
all  monastio  orders.  Between  the  several  sections  of  Nonoonfomiitj 
there  is  none  of  that  feline  hate,  that  plotting  and  eoonter-pktting, 
which  it  would  appear  from  the  Li/r  of  Cardinal  ]Uanui)i;f  are  taken 
as  a  matter  of  course  within  tlie  bonlers  of  the  Infallible  Church. 

There  was,  therefore,  no  greater  difficulty  in  bringing  the  s<H'ts 
together  tlian  is  involved  in  any  eifort  to  combine  men,  even  religious 
men,  for  a  common  object.  On  tlie  contrary,  there  seemed  to  be  a 
latent  pro|)en8ion  to  unite,  a  dumb  desire  fxnr  a  broad  free  fellowship, 
such  as  the  Cbngress  provides.  From  what  has  been  said  it  will  be 
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imdflntood  tiiat  the  aiteinblj  of  tlie  GoogreM  is  unusually  hannomi- 
otts  and  unified.  There  is  no  such  division  within  it  as  that  whioh 
separates  parties  in  the  Church  Congress.  No  Nonconformist  hody 
regards  another  as  the  fervent  Evangelicals  regard  the  English 
Chnrch  TTnion.  And  those  scenes  of  excitement  and  indignation 
which  occasionally  occur  in  the  larger  Church  assembly  are  never  likely 
to  occur  in  the  smaller.  Personal  disagreements  cannot  be  avoided  ; 
it  is  possible  even  that  parties  may  develop ;  but  there  is  no  radical 
difierenoe  of  religious  view  snob  as  that  which  exists  between  Ohurcli- 
men  who  take  their  stand  on  the  Beformation,  and  Churbhmen  who 
abh<»r  the  name  of  Fkotestant.  Lideed,  those  who  have  attmided  this 
Free  Churoh  Congress,  have  been  conscious  of  a  unique  spiritual 
atmosphere,  a  sense  of  ideal  unity,  a  deep  enthusiasm,  as  of  tliose 
who  are  united  by  an  invisible  name,  and  arc  pressing  on  towards  an 
invisible  goal,  a  subdued  passion  of  hope  and  of  lo\  e  ;  so  that  some 
have  felt  that  it  has  given  them  a  new  notion  of  what  was  meant  by 
the  Founder  of  the  Christian  Faith,  when  He  desired  that  all  His 
£dlowen  might  he  one.  In  suoh  an  atmo^bere  strong  spiritual  pur- 
poses are  devdoped,  and  new  possilnUtiflS  of  work  and  service  open 
before  believing  eyes. 

But  it  may  be  asked  what  is  this  confederacy  of  (^hurches  to  aocom- 
plish  ?  It  docs  not  at  present  enter  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive 
tliat  an  organic  reunion  of  these  separate  denominations  coidd  be 
effected.  At  any  rate,  it  is  not  spoken  of.  But  sliort  of  organic  con- 
soUdution,  where  sympathy  is  so  close,  where  faith  is  so  similar,  and 
the  aims  are  practically  identical,  a  great  deal  may  be  achieved.  It 
will  be  something  if  the  ooUisirai  of  difierent  diurohes  in  pkoes 
where  the  popnlatian  is  not  large  enough  to  demand  more  than  one 
can  he  prevented.  So  soon  as  the  idea  of  an  army,  with  its  different 
r^liments,  and  different  arms,  is  grasped,  this  wasteful  multiplioation 
of  organisations  will  cease.  Tlie  regiments  of  one  army  do  not  com- 
pete for  the  ground  which  they  shall  occupy  in  a  vast  battle-field. 
This,  however,  is  a  comparatively  small  and  a  merely  negative  residt. 
Of  for  more  importance  is  the  spirit  of  cordial  co-operation  in  all 
works  of  public  and  religious  utility.  Already  in  many  loealtties  the 
coundls  formed  have  been  aUe  to  woik  for  tiie  welfare  of  the  com- 
munitaea  in  which  they  exist,  far  more  efilciently  than  the  scattered 
forces  of  the  denominations  could  ever  work  before.  But  it  is  at 
present  only  the  day  of  small  things. 

It  is  very  generally  agreed  that  there  are  few  ]']nplish  towns  in 
which  the  N()nconformi^t  ( 'Imrclies.  iinited,  cannot,  li  tluy  will,  pur^^o 
the  municipality  of  corru])tion  and  raise  the  tone  of  the  civic  life. 
The  monster  evils  of  gambling,  drunkenness,  unsanitary  property, 
and  immoral  places  of  entertainment,  can  be  foced  cnly  by  a  steady 
and  concentrated  force  of  lofty  and  disintraested  opin'on.   It  is  tho 
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passionate  desire  oi  these  local  couucils  to  take  their  part,  and  do 
their  wctik  in  this  holy  cnuade  of  the  fatnie. 

-And  if  the  local  oouncUs  are  to  labour  for  the  good  of  their  reepeo* 
tive  difltriots,  the  whole  confederation,  represented  in  the  Congress,  is 

to  bring  its  united  influcnoo  to  bear  upnn  the  cotirso  of  public-  ovents 
and  on  the  purifying  and  <|iii<  k<'i 111).:  tlit>  national  life.  The  oon- 
jSTress,  speaking  thrnngh  its  2)rt'.sitl('nt,  must  liavo  an  authority  which 
the  accuniuhited  utterances  of  the  scpiinitc  dcnoininations  could  not 
claim.  The  president  is,  or  will  be  when  the  orj^'auisation  is  comjnete, 
the  moutlipiece  oi"  j)robably  the  largest  group  ot"  religious  men  united 
hy  homogeneous  opimons  and  conviotionB  in  the  oountrj.  For  as  we 
have  seen,  there  is  reason  to  tiiinkthat  the  NonconfcnrmiBtB  are  practa- 
oally  one  in  creed  and  in  purpose,  and  they  are,  therefore,  a  far  more 
numerous  body  than  the  Saeer<lotnHsis  or  thoEvangcli*  rds  taken  separ- 
ately, if  not  than  both  united,  in  the  National  Ghmrch.  And  in  what 
direction  tins  solid  mass  of  opinion  and  eonWotion  will  lead,  those  who 
know  tlie  iuilividuul  Xoueonlormisl  Churches  well  can  have  no  doubt. 
It  is  in  the  direction  of  purity  and  sohriety  at  home,  and  of  national 
righteousness  and  Christian  chivah-y  abroad.  The  cant  phrase,  "  Xon- 
conformist  Conscaence,"  is  not  quite  so  ludicrous  as  some  joumalisfs 
would  represent  it.  It  covers  a  reality  -of  a  suhetantial  kind. 
It  does  not  in  the  least  signify  that  Nonconf  ormists  consider  them- 
selves  better  than  their  neighbours,  more  sensitive  in  personal  honour, 
more  irreproacliable  on  the  average  in  their  lives.  But  it  tm  i?:  ^  fli  it. 
perhaps  by  their  religious  principles,  and  certainly  by  their  liistoii  al 
traditions,  they  have  been  more  prepared  than  the  majority  of  iheir 
fellow-counlrynien  to  ajijily  the  Christian  standard  of  conduct  to  ]>ub]ie 
life  and  to  intematioiud  relations,  ill*.  Frederick  Harrison,  in  his 
monograph  on  Cromwell,  says  that  the  Protector's  was  the  <mly  court 
in  Europe  at  which  immorality  and  dissoluteness  wore  considered  as 
decisive  disqualifications.  For  employment  in  tiie  public  service 
cleanness  of  life  was  necessary.  That  smtiment  is  intense  and 
powerful  in  ail  Nonconf  orraiet  circles  to-day:  and  the  Noncronformist 
< 'onscienre  nndonbtcrlly  stands  for  a  raised  standnrd  of  morality  in 
men  a\1io  aspire  to  pul>lir  life.  It  is  notorious  that  what  has  attached 
the  Nonconformists  with  a  ]tas.'>ionate  devotion  to  Mr.  (ilailstone  for 
half  a  century,  has  been  the  conviction  that  he  was  a  good  man. 
And  it  is  almost  equally  notorious  that  what  weakened  their  allowance 
to  Lord  Bosebery  and  reconciled  them  to  losing  the  undoubted  brilli- 
ance and  capacity  of  his  leadership,  was  that  he  supported,  by  example 
and  participation,  that  unq>eakQble  institution  whidi  tm-ns  oiu* 
racecourses  into  a  pmdemonium,  and  brings  the  ruin  and  desolation 
of  betting  into  every  workshop  and  almost  every  home  in  the  laud. 
The  Noiu  oniormi.st  Cun.science  in  foreign  affairs  will  make  for  arbi- 
tration instead  of  war,  and  will  protest  vehemently  against  quos- 
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tionable  methodB  of  colonial  extensioa  as  well  as  against  the  dere« 
liofctOQ  of  oar  national  dnt j  as  the  proteoton  of  the  weak  and  the 
opprened. 

The  kind  of  practical  work  which  may  erentuully  1)o  iuitiated  by 
the  Congress  was  foreshadowed  hy  a  speech  of  Mr.  K.  W.  Pwks,  M.P., 
delivered  at  the  thinl  session.  Speaking  on  the  new  grant  to  the 
Volnutiiry  Schools,  he  montionod  an  ej»isode  wliicli  had  iiajipeued  in  a 
KfMitish  village.  A  jiri/o  olfi-p^rl  to  the  hest  l>o>'  in  tlie  school  was 
won  hy  the  son  of  Xoucontormist  parents.  The  vicar  doeliuod  to  give 
the  prize  to  the  winner  on  the  ground  that  he  did  not  come  to  the 
Ohiudi  Sunday  SchooL  l£r.  Peiks  wis  Oidy  able  to  awake  tiie  yioar 
to  a  sense  of  justice  hy.  deolaiing  that,  if  the  prize  were  not  properly 
bestowed,  lie  woidd  hitnself  open  a  Nonconformist  school  in  the  villagOi 
to  which  the  two  hundred  and  twenty  dissenting  ohildren  would  pro- 
bably at  once  bo  sent.  Xow  this  may  be  a  suggestion  for  the  future. 
Thorc  are  eight  thousand  parishes  in  whioh  Nonconformist  ihilth-cu 
are  cnmpt'lled  by  law  to  atten<l  Anglican  or  llomanist  schools,  hccauso 
no  others  are  provided.  It  is  within  the  power  of  a  wicked  Noncon- 
formity to  open  in  every  one  of  these  ponshes  a  school  in  which 
children  will  he  saved  froin  the  injustice  and  bigotry  of  x^roselytising 
€9iunihes»  and  to  apply  to  the  Education  Department  for  the  grants 
which  will  dispense  witli  the  necessity  of  voluntary  subscriptions. 
Every  man  who  desires  the  trLom})h  of  Christianity  will  hail  such  a 
step  with  approbation ;  for  every  true  Christian  knows  that  bigotry 
and  injustice  exorcised  in  the  name  of  religion  are  more  fatal  to  it 
than  persecution  or  any  other  as.saults  of  an  enemy. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  imagined  that  the  Congress  will  or  can 
take  tides  in  questions  of  party  politics.  The  Spectator  some  yean 
ago  had  an  artide  on  the  subjeot  of  Ncmoonfonnity  and  lihendisni, 
in  whioh  it  veij  properly  antidpated  that  Nonoonfinmists  might 
conoeiTably  become  Conservatives.  Large  numbers  of  them  ore 
Conservatives  now,  and  still  more  are  Tjiberal  Unionists ;  while  in  that 
political  cleavage  of  the  future,  between  old  I^ilx^ralism  and  the 
Jjiibour  p  irty.  both  sides  are  0(|ually  represented.  There  will  be  no 
temptation,  therefore,  for  the  Congress  to  ally  itself  with  any  one 
political  party. 

But  there  is  another  ground  for  apprehension,  whioh  may  lead  men 
to  look  askance  at  the  Congress  and  its  proceedings.  Will  it  not 
organise  the  forces  antagonistic  to  the  Established  Church,  and 
exasperate  that  friction  between  Church  and  Dissent,  which  is  already 

a  sufficient  cause  of  trouble  ?   There  are  many  competent  observers 

who  l)cliev(»  that  the  t<'ndeney  %vill  be  in  the  opposite  direction,  and 
for  tlus  reason.  The  great  bulk  of  Nonconformists  have  no  bitter  feel- 
ing to  the  Established  Chiu-.  h  at  all.  They  have  their  own  ]>laccs  and 
modes  of  worship,  which  ore  endeared  to  them  by  memories  of  the  most 
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critical  events  in  their  religious  life ;  and  tiiey  have  their  own  articles 
d[  belief,  which  have  in  most  cisos  Locn  won  through  the  fiie  of  a 
personal  experience  ;  they  hold  their  faith,  and  maintain  their  worship, 
■without  any  reference  hostile  or  even  derogatory  to  the  practices  of 
the  Cliurch  by  law  estahlished.  So  far  from  there  being  an  animosity 
to  that  Church,  it  is  the  most  difficult  thing  for  one  who  feels  it  to 
find  any  responM  in  a  NonoQO&Kmiife  oougregatiuu ;  and  notJung  wiQ 
damage  a  mimeter  more  in  the  eyee  of  hie  people  tiian  violent  attaoika 
upon  oth«r  Ghristian  Ghnrobea.  Saoh  VitterneeB  towards  the  Estab- 
lished Church  as  is  fotmd  among  Nonconformists  is  due,  not  to  a 
doctrinaire,  but  to  a  practical  (  ansp.  Some  act  of  bigotry  or  intolar- 
ance  lias  stirred  the  slow  iiuliirnatiuii  which  always  slumbers  in  an 
Eugli.sli  heart.  A  fiedgliiig  curate  luis  perhaps  denounced  Dissenter^i 
fi'om  the  pulpit  as  if  tliey  were  idolators  or  worse.  I'erhaps  an  evinit 
has  happened,  such  as  one  which  came  lately  under  the  writer's  notice: 
the  pazidi  dergyman  Tinted  a  woman  dying  in  the  agony  of  oanoer, 
and  asked  at  the  door  of  her  room  if  ahe  had  been  aoonrtomed  to  go  to 
cihiuoh;  when  ehe  lead  that  she  had  gone  to  chapel,  he  tamed  and, 
refusing  to  pray  for  her  or  to  speak  one  word  of  comfort  to  her,  left 
the  house.  Or  a  landlord,  in  advertising  a  farm,  says,  No  Dissenter 
need  apply."  Or  a  girl,  seeking  employment  as  a  nurse  in  a  hospital, 
finds  that  she  is  ineligible  because  she  is  not  a  Chmrch woman,  and 
affects  to  be  a  Churcliwonian  in  order  to  becoine  eligil»le.  Or  some 
charity,  designed  to  be  uusectiiriau,  or  even,  as  in  the  case  of  Lord 
Warfeon's  bequest,  especially  designed  for  NonoonibRDttts,  is  artfully 
seised  and  diverted  by  powerful  Ohnrohmen  to  Ghuroh  purposes. 
Or  in  the  Ydantaij  village  sohool  the  litOe  DisBenting  diildren  are 
twitted  with  their  dissent,  and  told  that  their  parents  are  on  their 
way  to  the  pit.  These  and  sueh-like  things,  petty,  spiteful,  impohtic 
acts  of  oppression  and  uncharitableness,  are  the  cause  of  what  is  ealle<l 
the  hostility  of  Dis-senters  to  the  Church.  There  are  hundreds  of 
thousiinds  of  Nonconformists  who  know  next  to  nothing  about  the 
Church  beyond  these  mean  and  ungracicnis  exhibitions  of  human  inhr- 
mity.  And  surely  they  do  well  to  be  angry. 

Now,  there  is  ecmie  reason  to  bdieve  tiliat  a  strong,  miited,  and 
ingilant  Nonoonformify,  represented  in  its  Ck>ngreas  and  President, 
and  exercising  its  proportionate  influence  upon  the  powers  that  be, 
would  make  these  obscure  acts  of  tyiamiy  and  injustice  much  rarer ;  in 
time,  perhaps,  even  render  them  impDSsiblo.  And  if  the  new  bigots 
of  the  Kstablishment  could  only  be  suppressed,  it  is  safe  to  j>roguosti- 
eato  tiiat  all  rancorous  hatred  to  the  Church  of  England  woidd  cease. 
It  is  wlicro  Nonconformity  is  weak,  and  not  where  it  is  strong,  that 
the  feeling  is  bitter  at  present.  I  know  places  myself  where  the 
Nonoonfonnists  are  quite  in  the  asaendant,  and  tiie  happiest  relations 
exist  between  the  Churoh  and  Dissent.   We  may  say,  therefore,  that 
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toiemovo  the  ill-fecliTif:^  of  Nonmnformists  to  the  Churcb,  the  iaiest 
course  if*  to  uuito  and  strougtlien  the  Nonconformists. 

And  even  with  a  view  to  that  Reunion  of  Christendom,  which  all 
earnest  hearts  desire,  tliis  preliminary  step  of  uniting  the  Xoucou- 
formiirtB  of  Etiglond  is  no  moonsidenHe  gain.  If  there  should  ever 
be,  as  this  article  anticipates,  a  great  Free  Church  in  England,  ode  by 
side  witii  the  Established  Ohnrbh,  it  irill  not  be  on  the  part  of  the  Free 
Church  that  <lifficulties  \^'ill  he  made  in  reuniting  the  two.  If  the 
great  principles  for  whioh  the  Free  Church  had  striven  oould  be 
socured,  it  would  have  no  de.sire  to  por|>etuate  tlic  division.  The 
ditHi  ultics  will  come,  as  they  come  now,  from  that  narrow  and  exclu- 
sive coni  i'ption  of  tlie  Church,  which  seems  to  iind  most  favour  in  the 
.Vngliuin  KsUibiitjluueut  at  present.  The  new  Bisliop  of  Loudon  told 
an  iiiterviewer,  as  asKm  as  he  was  installed,  tiiat  thste  oodd  be  no 
union  between  Nonoonformists  and  Churchmen,  unless  Nonoonlonnists 
become  Churchmen.  That  oonstitutes  a  hopeless  u^tme,  Bylhat 
road  reunion  can  never  oome,  and  if  it  camo  it  would  bring  spiritual 
impoveriahmpnt  and  national  loss  in  its  train.  Are  there  a  dozen 
thoughtful  and  impni-tial  men  in  England  avIio  would  ho  A\'illing  to 
see  English  religion  confined  to  that  sacerdotal  and  traditional  fonn, 
which  for  the  moment  ia  the  dominant  influence  in  the  Bishop's 
Cluurch  'f 

But  tile  Free  Churoh  ideal  holds  out  a  far  &urer  proepect  of  reunion. 
Based  oitirely  on  ti&e  essentials  d  religion,  and  not  on  its  historic 
accidents,  appealing  ezdunTely  to  the  New  Testament  and  not  to  the 

doubtful  accretions  of  the  centuries,  fintling  its  centre  and  sum  in  the 
Person  of  Christ,  and  not  in  one  of  the  so\  eral  organisations  which 
lay  claim  to  bo  the  one,  the  infallible,  tlie  divine,  it  is  e\"ident 
that  here  is  an  ideal  of  Chri.stiaiiity  which  might  easily  unite 
all  chiu-che.s,  becau.se  the  good  and  true  in  all  clnu*che8  already 
hold  it.  Not  the  least,  therefore,  of  the  points  of  interest  in  the 
Free  Church  Congress  is  that  it  maiks  the  lines,  perhaps  the  only 
poesible  lines,  along  which  a  reunion  of  Christendom  could  be 
effected. 

BOBBBT  F.  HOSTOK. 


VOL.  LXI.  M.S. 
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I  AM  aflicsd  to  amplify,  lor  irider  public  insfamotion,  oertain  Bugg«ft- 

tions  I  had  urged  with  the  object  of  Baving  the  situation  in  this  lutest 
Cretan  crisis — \iewB  which  urare  received  with  marked  favour  hy 
loading  men  of  opposing  views,  as  at  all  ev«its  containing  a  practicable 

solution. 

Sincere  syiuitatliy  will  readily  be  accorded  to  one — L}'  no  means  a 
prophet  by  profeaaion  or  in  fact — who  is  asked  in  the  middle  of  one 
mmih.  to  nuke  a  statement  which  cannot  appear  in  public  till  the 
beginning  of  the  next  month,  in  relation  to  a  political  proUem  whidi 
is,  and  must  be,  a  very  kaleidoscope  in  the  rapidify  and  variety  of  its 
ehangiDg  phases.  But  there  are  constants  underlying  the  most  rapid 
and  Taried  changes,  and  of  these,  to  all  appearance,  there  is  much 
culpable  ijrnorMnee  among  those  whoso  duty  it  is  to  know. 

To  those  who  have  watched  the  T/>vant.  and  have  been  there — to 
one  who  not  three  years  ajj^o  was  enjoying  the  (piaint  surroundings  of 
a  visit  to  Kuueu,  after  a  highly  instructive  iuspeetion  of  the  torpedo- 
boat  flotilla  so  well  tended  in  the  Salamis  Dockyazd-^ere  is  some- 
thing Tciy  disheartening  in  the  sight  d  so  much  iq>ecial  infcwmation 
provided  for  public  instruotkm  as  to  this  Cretan  crisis,  in  which  little 
or  no  regard  is  paid  to  the  historical  aspert.  and  less  regard  to  the 
actual  conditions  of  local  environments.  A  similar  culpable  ignorance 
dominates  a  groat  many  of  the  more  violent  speeches  and  writings  on 
both  sides  of  the  l  ontroversv  in  Kngland. 

This  crisis,  however,  has  incited  Mr.  (lladstone  to  a  remarkable 
effort.  ]Iis  life-long  eonservatism  of  mind  is  strikingly  illustrated  by 
a  flaring  up  of  the  jm  posseasions  of  one  whose  poUttcal  apprmtice- 
ship  opened  in  the  Ionian  Isles.  But  althoii^h  the  HeUenio  idea 
dominates  "Mx.  Gladstone's  mind,  and  although  he  can  find  no  space 
for  even  a  reference  to  the  guiding  principle  of  the  European  Concert, 
to  the  one  great  cause  and  effect  of  that  Concert,  in  the  inner  Councils 
of  which  Mr.  Gladstone  liiiiis<4f  lias  played  so  conspieuotis  a  part, 
to  its  oiw  great  ujotive  and  result,  viz.,  the  preservation  of  the  ]>eaee 
of  Europe — we  yet  fin<l  lioldly  s(-(  forward  the  two  great  j)rineii)les 
to  which  I  ventured  to  apj[>cal  in  the  solution  I  proposed  on  the 
2nd  March.  With  his  known  eloquence,  Hr.  Gladstone  writes:— 
"  Turkish  rule  in  Crete  exists  only  as  a  dbadow  of  the  past  and  has 
no  place  in  the  future."  And,  *' There  is  no  organ  upcm  earth 
so  competent  or  so  well  entitled  to  define  a  prospective  position  for 
a  people  as  that  people  itself." 

To  I'lifnrf^  and  to  substantiate  that  appeal  I  now  write,  on  what 
we  arc  told  is  the  eve  of  the  declaration  of  war  between  Greece  and 
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Turkey ;  but  I  write  bearing  in  nund  tlie  lute  of  raoent  biatoiy  in 
Orate  and  the  actual  oooiae  of  evente  which  ao  disfcinotlj  portraj  ait 
anwavaring  kjemet  of  abrinkage  for  the  Turkiah  Empire  of  our  day* 

In  Orbtr. 

A\  hat  is  it  that  has  been  happening  in  Crete  Y  In  /inline  this 
island  is  larger  in  area,  but  with,  a  smaller  popuhxtiou  than  an  average 
British  ooimty.  Its  natoial  reeoiiroee  axe  oonridemble,  and  in  climate, 
fertility,  water  supply,  and  ohazaoter  of  the  inhabitanis,  ])rosperity 
would  be  aflsuzed  in  a  natural  Ofder  of  things.  In  Suda  Bay,  Orate 
can  boast  of  the  finest  natural  harbour  in  tlie  wliole  Levant,  although 
the  other  ports  of  the  island  an  only  available  for  Yeeeels  of  li^t- 
draught. 

But  tlie  natural  ortlor  has  not  prevailed  in  Crete  for  many  cen- 
turies. The  Turks  assert  that  tliey  conquered  Crete  thive  liundred 
years  ago.  The  Cretans  reply  that,  whato\  er  these  words  may  mean, 
the  Cretans  have  never  yet  submitted  to  Turkish  rule.  The  his- 
toricol  fact  remains,  that  up  to  the  present  date,  the  inhabitants  have 
so  far  withstood  the  IfbdMn  conqueror— the  propaganda  of  the  Faith 
of  the  Naked  Sword — that  of  the  total  popuhition  of,  say,  300,000,. 
certainly  not  more  than  50,000  are  of  the  Mahomedan  faitli. 

Coinin<j:  do\^^l  to  more  recent  times,  we  meet  with  a  remarkable 
|)eri<xli(  ity  in  political  eruptions.  Thirty  years  ago,  in  1868,  a  new 
and  violent  insurrection  resulted  in  an  offer  to  the  contumaciou.s 
natives  of  an  organic  statute  granting  Self-Govemment.  This 
Turkish  promise  was  not  proceeded  with  by  the  TuzUah  Government. 

Twenty  years  ago,  in  1877,  by  the  aid  of  British  LitervMition, 
temporary  pacification  came  by  means  of  the  settlement  known  as- 
the  Pact  d  Hslepa,  re\-iving  the  sound  principle  of  Self-Govemment. 

Ten  years  ago,  in  1889,  war  proceeded  briskly,  and  the  quasi- 
victorious  Turk  wius  able  to  ctutail  the  nascent  Parliamentazy  system 
so  wisely  inaugurated  in  1877. 

In  ISIMj  it  was  therefore  liartlly  surprising  to  find  Cretans  in  arras 
once  again,  and  the  (Jretan  Christians  successfully  claiming  exemption 
from  Modem  rule.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  June,  1896,  and 
mainly  through  the  intervention  of  Greece,  the  Baot  of  Halepa  was 
nominally  restored,  and  a  National  Assembly  aotually  summoned. 
But,  in  reality,  the  shadow  of  the  Turk  brooded  over  the  land,  md 
confidence  refused  to  return.  Towards  the  end  of  July,  GJreebe  was 
threatening  to  inten'ene,  and  the  Kim)pean  Concert  could  not  make 
up  its  mind  to  say  no  to  (froeoe — (Jreat  Britain  making  definite 
refusal.  The  Assembly,  which  did  meet,  adopte<l,  however,  an  entirely 
revolutionary  tone,  and  strenuously  demanded  final  intervention  by 
liieTidislaiyFowen... 
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'  Tn  August,  the  Ambassadors  at  Constantinople  took  up  the  Cretan 
grievanoe,  and  presented  their  draft  scheme  to  the  Porte,  which  in- 
cliided: — 

(i.)  Fiscal  independence, 
(ii.)  Gendarmerie  reprganised. 
(iii.)  Ghriflisan  govemor. 

(iv.)  Ghristiaiii  to  hold  at  least  two-fhnds  of  the  official  posts. 

On  the  28tfa  August,  the  scheme  was  accepted  by  the  Sultan  and  hy 
the  Cretan  lepreaentatiTeB.    On  September  4th  the  well-known 
**  Prinoe  of  Samoa  "  waa  nominated  governor. 
Theae  were  the  promiaea  of  a  Turkish  Sovereignty — very  aimilar  to 

promises  equally  promising  made  ten,  twenty,  and  thirty  years  before. 
But  there  was  the  inevitable  Turkish  delay  in  the  carrying  out  of  the 
jiromis<'8.  The  consequent  suspension  of  I^aw  Courts,  police,  security 
iind  order,  hud  its  natural  results.  The  Christian  majority,  in  assumed 
self-defence,  once  again,  by  force  of  arms,  dro\o  the  Muhomedan 
minority  to  seek  refuge  in  towns  and  strong  places  held  by  Turkidi 
troopa.« 

the       of  February,  the  Powera  at  laat  determined  to  send 

their  ships  into  Cretan  waters.  On  the  loth,  the  Greek  Government, 
in  addition  to  its  ships,  sent  a  well-equipped  military  force  on  the  plea 
of  presennng  Christian  life  and  i»roperty,  which  landed  in  Crete  Avith- 
f)ut  opjtosition  or  comment  by  the  Powers.  Then  the  Powers  decided 
to  make  joint  occupation  of  certain  towns  for  the  jirotertion  of  life  and 
property.  The  next  steps  followed  of  collective  and  identic  notes  to 
Turkey  and  to  Gxeeoe,  whioh  in  a  word  forbade  Turkey  to  send  doops 
to  Crete,  oolled  upon  Gxeeoe  to  withdraw  her  fbrcea,  and  proclaimed 
that  Crete  waa  now  to  have  an  "effective  autonomy  under  the 
Suzerainty  of  the  Sultan,"  and  that  '*in  no  eiroumatanoea  would  Crete 
lerert  to  the  rule  of  the  Sultan." 

ThK  C()N(  EKr  OF  El  KOI'K, 

It  is  well  to  hold  coiTect  ideas  as  to  what  is  this  Concert  of  Europe 
— on  what  principle  it  is  based  ;  by  what  bonds  held  together,  and 
with  what  effects. 

Cynics  tell  us  that  the  principle  on  which  it  is  based,  is  simply  that 
which  actuates  a  band  of  hungry  lions  watching  in  the  deeert  a  dying 
bufEalo — ^in  full  vigour  of  life  quite  their  equal-Hmd  tiie  ooneert  of 
liona  la  nmply  the  agreement  of  eacb  with  some  of  the  olhera,  not  to 
permit  any  one  lion  to  step  in  to  seise  the  best  portions.  But  these 
mutually  jealous  lions  cannot  prevent  a  jaokal  stealing  a  maicih  upon 
them  all. 

Sir  William  Ilarcourt  tells  us  that  the  one  basis  of  2>oli(y  is  to 
uphold  Turkey  in  her  integrity — to  do  nothing,  to  hasten  the  end  of 
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the  dyiii^?  Buffalo.  Further  light  is  shed  by  an  «xahnnati"(ui  of  (ho 
< onvcntionnl  Bonds  that  hold  the  Concert  together.  Tlio  Treaty  of 
Talis  in  18;">(5  hound  all  the  seven  Powers.  Its  first  aiii<lf  is  a 
ptraii<;e  compact  : — '*  11  y  aura  a  datcr  dii  jour  de  I'ecliunge  des  ratir 
ficatidus  .  .  j)aix  ot  aniitie  .  .  i\  perjn'tuito."  Its  sovputli  article 
declurea  I^eurs  Majestes  s'engageut  tk  respecter  i  iudepeudance  et 
ViDUgnt6  tenitbrial  de  I'Empin  Ottoman,  guaruktiieuit  en  oonmnin 
la  sbiicte  obeervation  de  oet  engagement."  These  are  solemn  f^reaty 
ohligatione. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  iMtB  and  set  out  the  area  and  papulation  of 
Turkey  in  Europe  at  four  appropriate  datee':— > 

4r**iq.  mflw.  .   *       PopalUion.'  , 

V  1817'.     v  .:      .      .  •      818,600    .      •i9,«io,«oa-   ..  *. 
,..      .    1857  (after  Treaty  of  Paris)  .       .    193,600  17,400,(N»u 
'  .    .   1S7S  (after  Treaty  of  Berlin)      .    129,5(^0  ;),r,()f),(n)  >  ' 

'     ltt97  (to-day)     .       .       ,       .     81,2^H)  0,3iM),0(X) 
•  •  (Eieiliidimf  Boraia  and  Hem- 

govba  nadet  AmtKum  rale  '  «    d7^U0O  ,4,7p0/)00)  . 

I 

^liat  has  heconie  of  (ho  iulegrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  as  it 
f'xinted  in  18^'>0?  Turkey-  in  Eurojie  has  lost  over  one-half  of  it« 
torritorv  and  nearly  two-thirds  of  its  popidation,  Ly  means  of  the 
direct  action  of  the  Powers  iu  their  "  protection  "  of  Turkey  in  her 
wan  witli  xeheUiouB  subjects  in  all  the  lost  provinoee  and  foes  dedar? 
ing  -war  against  her,  ais  Montenegro  and  fiervia  in  1876  and  Buasiik  in 
1877.  Thus  it  is  that  (he  Conceit  of  Europe  jeepecttf  and-  guarantees 
the  independeiice  and  the  teiritorial  integrity  of  the  Turkish  Eminrel 
•  A  word  must  he  said  on  one  further  point.  It  is  a  commonplace 
with  British  patriots — especially  those  of  the  old  school — that  "  w^ 
cannot  have  Kussia  at  Constantinople."  Not  one  politician  in  ten, 
or  even  in  fiftv,  could  clearlv  state  the  reasons  for  sucli  a  faith,  vet 
this  gave  us  the  Crimean  AVar,  the  "  \igorous  action  "  after  the  Sau 
-Stefioiollieaty,  and  the  Busaan' Scare  of  '84.  Here  we  find  that 
the  Concert  of  Europe  has  produced  an  unforeseen  and  unintended 
effect*  The  mbrement  h^gan  when  i  the  Dohruja  territories  w^ 
added  to  Poumania.  It  continued  in  the  formation  of  Bulgaria  and 
in  the  subsequent  revolution  in  Eastern  Poumelia,  and  the  handing 
over  of  that  compact  province  from  the  "  military  aTid  civil  administra- 
tion of  Turkey  "  t(»  definite  junction  with  independent  Bidgaria. 
Tliere  have  thus  grown  up  three  material  barriers,  of  three  nationalities, 
to  Bussiau  advance  ou  Constantinople.  In  .  Kouuieliu,  iu  the 
Eastern-pbrtion'of  what  is  left  of  Turkey  in  Eun^,  it  is  said  two- 
thirds  of :  the  popnlaticni  an  ■CUrsstiBins---Builgakians,  Greeks  an^ 
.whatnot.  ^Macedofiia  and  Epims  in  the-  centre  are  gravitating  to 
iGieece.  .  Alhania)  i&it^  prope^ljr  link -.her  late  witU  Bosnia,  sfljl 
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Henegovina.  Theee  are  th^  junolwbiUties,  and  it  is  a  mere  question  o| 
time  whether  Tm^i^  or  Buada  at  no  dietaot  date  faoes  an  enlaxged 
Idngdom  of  Bulgaana  or  a  United  Statoe  ol  the  Balkans  aoroes  the 
dividing  Bosphoni»--^wilih  Anilzia  ill  Alhania  and  Greeoe  in  Mace- 
-donia  and  Epinis. 

Ono  more  point  often  urf^ed  in  tliia  connection  is  tlie  relative  moral 
WT)rtli  of  the  Greek  and  the  Turk— the  Levantine  Christian  and  the 
Levantine  Mvissulman.  Tlu  re  is  a  sjiying  of  those  parte,  that  it  takes 
half  a  Jew  to  outwit  a  Mussulman)  two  Jews  to  outwit  an  jiVnneuian, 
and  four  AnaeniaDs  to  outwit  a  Oretan.  In  the  matter  of  massacres 
-  and  omelties,  thur  nu^^nitnde  and  firaquenoy,  we  are  told,  are  no  ques- 
tion of  nationality  or  creed  hot  simj^y  of  power.  We  have  heard 
•  definitely  of  what  the  Christian  Maronites  and  Druses  do  to  each  other 
and  to  Turks,  if  they  get  the  upper  hand.  We  liave  heard  what  Tiu-ks 
do  to  Armenians  in  similar  r  ases,  and  what  the  ("retan  Christians  do  to 
Mahomedan  men,  women,  and  children,  and  l  ire  versa.  All  is  the 
horrihle  habit  of  eentiu^es  oC  ineffectual  strife  and  struggle;  and  in 
recent  years,  with  many,  the  real  blame  is  assigned  to  the  European 
-Concert  For  fifty  years  have  the  seven  Powers  prevented  the 
■elements  of  the  Lsfaat  ham  fighting  out  amongst  themseheg  a 
natural  solution.  ISie  Turk  has  speedily  seen  that  his  waning 
po\\  er  and  prowess  has  its  only  hope  for  even  a  hrief  ccntinuanoe  of 
rule  in  the  mutual  jealousies  wfaioh  result  in  the  Eiux)pean  Concert, 
and  that  a  mere  promise  of  acquiescence  and  reform  suffices  to  patch 
up  a  temporary  e(nidonation  of  any  stamping  out  of  assertions  of  inde* 
pendence  or  legitimate  redress  of  grievances. 

One  other  eilect  of  the  Concert  of  Europe  needs  notice,  and  this  is 
a  native  efieofc  of  the- most  positivis  ehanetar.  The  lions  keep  one 
another  from  attaefcing  the  bofbdo.  The  Concert  can  and  does 
restrsin  its  memhera  fhnn  oertain  aots,  hut  it  is  slow  and  in  some 
sense  powerless  to  unite  its  members  in  any  positive  aotuu.  It  can 
restrain  its  members  from  acting  with  hostile  purpose ;  it  can  prevail 
upon  its  members  to  write  and  deliver  collective  and  identic  not^ — 
even  to  the  length  of  threatening  to  use  force  if  compliance  is  not 
made  by  a  certain  specified  date,  lint  the  date  arrives  and  is  long 
past,  and  still  the  Conoert  is  unable  to  act.  It  has  great  negative 
hut  little  positive  foroe.  It  is  aoonsed  of  heing  the  one  buttress  of 
t  -the  failing  TmAdsh  Power,  the  one  hntfams  fior  all  the  dread  evils 
of  this  system  which,  without  such  support,  woidd  have  crumUed  to 
earth  long  ago. 

Mr.  Gladstone  tells  the  Diike  of  Westminstor  in  detail  that  the 

power  of  the  Concert  of  Europe  is  based  upon  and  works  for  the  <me 
single  aim  of  the  integrity  of  the  Turkish  Empire.     He  writes: — 

"It  sliows  an  amazing  coiurage  or  an  amazing  infatuation  that 
after  a  mass  of  experience,  alike  deplorable  and  conclusive,  the  rent 
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and  ngged  ootohwosd  of  'the  integrity  of  the  Turkiah  Empure' 
flhoold  still  be  flaunted  in  our  eyes.*' 

Some  of  us  marvel  to  remember  who  flaunted  this  rent  and  ragged 
oatohword  in  the  eyes  of  the  British  publio,  espeoiaUy  when  Ghreeoe 

was  barred  from  disturbing  this  integrity  on  more  than  one  opcasion. 

But  Mr.  Gladstone  will  surely  not  deny  to  the  European  Concert 
one  g^at  beneficent  motive  and  effect.  The  Treaty  of  Bans  stipulated 
"  II  y  aura  .  .  .  paix  et  amitie  !  "  The  general  peace  has  beeu 
kept,  and  this  is  the  one  result  of  incalculable,  of  inestimable  Talne  to 
himianily.  For  forty  yean,  whatever  the  partitioning  of  the  Tozldsh 
Empire,  whatever  flie  rending  of  the  integrity — ^the  general  peace 
lias  1>een  preserved  by  and  through  this  Concert  of  !Baiope. 

This  is  not  the  place  in  whieh  to  discuss  whether  or  why  we  have 
"  put  oiu"  money  on  the  wrong  horse,"  but  whatever  the  difPering 
motives  or  policies  of  the  Powers  within  the  Concert,  the  one  great 
genenil  result  has  boon  tho  preservation  of  the  peace  of  Europe. 

To  turn  from  the  general  to  the  particular,  Crete  for  tlie  moment 
has  altogether  drawn  the  pahBo  mind  awaj  ftom  Armenk,  and  it  is 
not  my  present  purpose  to  deal  with  Turiny  in  Amau  But  what  has 
been  tiie  porition  in  Obete  P 

1.  The  Mussulman  minority,  most  of  them  natives  of  Crete^  oall 
upon  the  Powers  to  protect  their    honour,  lifis,  and  property." 

2.  The  Christian  majority  have  risen  in  arms  and  successfully 
cleared  the  wliolo  of  the  interior  of  the  Turkisli  troops,  and  achieved  by 
force  of  amis  complete  niastery  of  the  island. 

3.  The  Greeks,  closely  allied  to  Crete  in  religion  and  blood  and 
histoiyi  have  come  to  the'  awisfaince  of  the  Oretans,  and  Ihe 
Fowen  pennitted  Greece  to  land  her  regnlan  in  Crete  wiQiout  pro- 
test and  without  reqaeat  lor  w^idrawaL 

4.  The  Powers,  forbidding  Turkey  to  send  more  troops,  hoist  their 
own  flags  on  the  towns  still  held  by  the  Turkish  garrisons,  shell  those 
who  attack  these  positions  and  proclaim  a  blockade  of  Crete — a  re- 
markable mancemTc,  seeing  that  they  already  hold  armed  possession 
of  all  the  ports  of  an  island  which  exports  food. 

o.  The  Powers  inform  Greece  and  Crete  and  Turkey  that  Crete, 
like  Bulgaria  in  1878,  is  to  heooone  "  an  antonomons  and  tiibntazy 
Pxindpolity  under  the  aonrainty  of  die  Sultan,*'  and  on  tibe  2nd 
Maicih  they  order  Gieeoe  hy  flie  8th  to  ha^e  withdrawn  her  troops. 
On  ^farch  18th  the  Times  telegrams  are  : — 

The  whole  of  the  interior  of  the  island  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  insurgents  and  the  Greeks "  ;  and  "  Autonomy  was  pxoolainied 
in  Crete  to-day,  and  a  strict  blockade  of  the  island  bogim." 

Events  have  rapidly  transformed  themselves  into  a  contrariness 
worthy  of  Lewis  Carroll.  Alice  herself,  even,  through  several  looking- 
glasieg,  could  haidly  have  imagined  a  more  tx^ey-turvy  state  of 
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aChiiB.  Turkey  owns,  and  rules  an  Island ;  the  inliabitants  drive  the 
Turkish  foroes  into  the  ports ;  Greece,  without  declaring  war,  lands  an 
army  and  joins  in  attacking  die  Turks ;  the  Great  Powers  occupy  the 
ports  with  their  own  soldiers,  and  Uoekade  tho  ports  wiih  their  own 
fleots  ;  tli(>  (  heat  Powers  deolnro  this  ganisoned  and  blockaded  island 
to  he  from  that  moment  efTectively  autonomous. 

Sueli  nr»'  fippeiir.uices.  hut  tlie  reahty  is  simple.  The  l*t)\vei-s  have 
decided  on  a  further  suhdivision  of  Tiu-key.  iSiuce  Thessaly  was 
giTon  to  Gfoeoe  in  1881,  there  has  actually  been  no  further  partition. 
But  the' Powers  are  pledged  to  uphold  the  independence  and  teni- 
torialr  int^rify  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  Goosequently,  although  the 
reason  and  the  opportunity  for  further  subdiN-ision  are  hondsomch- 
piro\'ided  b}'  Greeks  and  <  'n  tans — Greeks  and  Cretans  must  be  de- 
scribed as  invaders  and  reljcls,  the  Turkish  authority  in  tlie  forts  must 
bo  propped  on  the  bayonets  of  the  I'owers,  and  the  island  in  insuriTc- 
tion  must  he  blockaded.  Tlius  the  honom-  and  diprnity  of  Turkey  is 
saved,  and  treaty  obligations  carried  out  in  the  letter.  At  tlie  same 
moment:  oomes  the  annonnoement'  Uui  Gvefee  is  and  remains  autono- 
mous. Aiqfwarandea.are  saved ;  tiie  sttuatioa  is  saved. 

In  the  meantime  there  has  been  sad  loss  ci  life  and  sad  waste  of 
money.  Tho  Powers  themselves  have  been  put  to  no  little  expense 
in  sending:  ships  and  soldiers  to  Crete.  Greeoe,  whatever  the  outcome, 
remains  with  a  verv  heavy  addition  to  her  already  unbearable  Publie 
Debt.  Bad  blood  has  been  engendered,  and  the  general  poaie  of 
EurojK'  seriously  threatened,  llie  cost  of  a  crisis  such  as  this,  in 
telegrams  alone  would  pay  for  a  small  wai*.  The  dead  loss  to  Cretan 
industry,  of  the  condition  of  affairs  whidi  has  developed  there,  intt  lor 
long  x«tard  any  return  of  prosperity. 

And  here  I  would  intetpolata  thai  Crete  is  an  island  of  many 
resourees.  the  value  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  with  acc\i- 
racy,  because  of  the  peri)etual  armed  conflicts  that  have  prevailed  for 
80  long  in  the  island.  On  the  one  hand  there  is  a  regular  and  con- 
siderable importation  of  foreign,  and  esi>ecially  of  J^ritish,  goods, 
although  under  present  adverse  conditions  the  value  of  this  trade  will 
probably  not  exceed  £200,000  in  the  year.  The  oUve.is  a  staple, 
and  oranges  and  lemons  very  largely  exported.  Acorns  for  tanning, 
and  locust  beans  are  exported  in  laxg6  quantities,  and  Cretan  wine  is 
also  much  sought  after  hy  foreign  merchants.  There  are  minor  ]no- 
ducts  such  as  silk  and  ^onges.  The  population,  in  addition  to  what 
is  i)roduced  for  export,  provides  all  the  food  necessary  for  local  eon- 
sumption.  Ten  years  of  law  and  order  and  confidence  wo\d«l  see 
enormous  strides  in  prosperity.  I  know  that  experience  of  the 
islanders,  especially  those  of  the  interior,  fully  endorses  tho  cluinictcr 
giTm  to  Cretans  in  the  Mediterranetai  Pilot :  '*  The  Cretans  are  very 
hoBpxtahle' .to  strsfigerB  and,:  as  R  znle,  exceedingly  brighi-witted, 
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intelligent,  iin<I  industrious ;  clevDr  as  artisans ;  brave  and  lioaest 
alK)ve  tho  lonuuou  Greek  standard." 

Wifh  a  knowledge  of  all  ifaeee  droumstBiioeB  and  oonditions  of  tbe 
immediate  pant  and  of  die  esistmg  pneent,  and  viih  a  view:  to  draw 
the  public  mind  from  the  euperfioaal  appearanoes  of  the  moment  to 
the  actual  constants  that  have  really  in  he  dealt  witli,  a  propoeal  was. 
put  forward*  on  tbe  3id  Karoh,  in  tbe  following  words :~ 

"  The  Powers,  having  come  to  the  decision  to  establish  '  conplcte  antonomjr '  in 
Cifti',  plinnlil  have  at  or\re  taken  ."tops  faixl  may  i\o  so  yet)  to  ciininioii  n-prewntn- 
tivefi  of  uU  classes,  creeds,  and  natiunalitieM  ia  Crete  to  an  amicable  and  authoritaiive 
eonfanuea,  at  sonw  eantro  in  Crete,  with  TepMsentiitiyM  of  the  Powers,  inelnding 
Greece,,  to  discuss  the  prelimiuai  ie.^  of  an  autonomy  which  should  Ix: '  absolutely 
effectire '  RTnl  nUo  acceptable  to  uk!  ai  l  eptcd  by  the  popul  itiDii  of  Crete,  The 
proposal  itself  would  give  bre^uhmg  time,  and  involve  a  prompt  cessation  of  all 
■etiTe  hoetilities.  It  appean  to  me  tb  have  heen  a  fj^raee,  hnt  probably  inevitahlr, 
mistake  to  have  allowed  (Ireece  to  land  troops  in  Crete.  Tlie  ]>lan  might  have 
been  adopted  from  tbe  tint  for  tbe  Ppwers  to  say  to  (ireece,  '  You  are  uot  big 
enough  to  be  one  of  lu  always,  bat  this  Cretan  qneetton  affects  you  inimeoranbly 
more  than  any  other  nation,  eo  we  cordially  invite  you  to  join  tbe  Concert  for  this 
special  I'Ci'a^ion.'  At  the  moi'n-nt  nil  depends  Imw  far  the  Cretans  side  with  the 
Greeks,  an  issue  gravely  affected  by  tbe  continued  presence  of  any  Turkish  ti-oofis 
in  C^^.  But  the  eonfeveBee  in  Crete  whioh  I  aaggeet  .wonld  certaiiilj  provide, 
at  onee  for  all  concerned  an  honoomble  pathway  to  an  «itinlypeacefol  wlotioit 
of  the  exieting  criaie."  •  , 

^e  task  is  not  a  national  hut  an  international  task,  wherefore  the 
praoise  equivalent,  in  action  of  circumlocution  in  speech  has  to  be 
resorted  to.  There  "will  he  haoking  and  fillinrr  and  finesse  and  hluff. 
There  will  be  the  contmdictions  T  have  noticed  above — the  blockades 
and  tho  notes  and  the  proclamations — and,  worst  of  all,  there  will  be 
tiie  inevitable  disorder  and  bloodshed,  but  in  the  lung  run  there  must 
emeige 

•  1.  BSamoval  of  all  Tnxkuih  tioopa  from  Crete. 
.  2.  Autonomy  mder  the  nomhial  suzenonfy  of  the  Sultan,  hut 
leading  to  ultimate  independence. 

In  the  present  crisis  Greece  is  without  doubt  the  bingo  of  tlie 

trouble — but  the  intervention  of  (Ireere  is  not  a  matter  of  vesterdav, 
and  whateM  T  tho  rif^hts  and  \\Tong.s  of  the  case,  it  is  without  any 
jM)8sibility  <ji  doubt  absolutely  certain  that  Greece  and  Crete  will  be 
united  at  no  distant  date.  The  Greeks  see  with  even  greater  clearness 
than  lb.  Gladstone  that  all  this  talk  of  autonomy  unto  the  Sultan 
is  merely  to  make  of  the  deadself  of  a  Turkish  Crete  a  stepping  stone 
to  higher  things.  The  grave  problem  remains  for  us  to  consider : — is  it 
possible  that  the  roucert  of  Europe  can  insure  that  tlie  inevitable 
steps  to  bo  taken  shall  not  be  those  of  bloodshed  and  life-destroying 
revolution  ? 

A  peaceful  solution  would  have  hocn  secured  without  doubt  early  in 
March  hod  it  been  possible  for  the  I'owers  to  have  condescended  to 
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admit  Greece  to  tlieir  Concert  for  this  one  specific  purpose.  Tlie 
Powers  peimitted  Greece  to  be  the  firrt  Pow«r  to  land  troops  in  Orete 
to  aid  in  ihn  preaelrvatioii  ol  oxder.  The  Powen  have  nnoe  landed 
theix'  own  troops  in  all  places  where  there  are  Mahomedan  garrisons. 
With  the  co-operation  o£  Gxeeoe  the  peaoefnl  soliituni  of  the  criaia 
is  perfectly  ensy  by  means  of 

1.  Declaration  of  nn  ainiistice. 

2.  Proclamation  of  a  Conference  in  Crete  to  consider  the  details  of 
an  autonomous  constitution. 

In  Turkish  terms  the  object  would  be,  to  quote  the  words  of  the 
Paris  Treaty  of  18d6  in  the  case  of  Moldavia  and  WaUoehia Be 
proposer  lee  bases  de  leur  future  argamsatian.  Sa  majesty  le  Sultan 
paromei  de  oonvoquer  immMiatement  dans  ohaoune  dea  deux  Fhmnoes 
Tui  Divan  ad  hocj  compost  de  maniere  k  oonstituer  la  reprjaentation 
la  plus  ezaote  dee  int^rdts  de  toutes  lee  classes  de  society." 

The  representatives  of  the  Powers  could  and  would  jfruamntee  the 
departure  of  all  Turkish  troops  immediately  the  Cretans  undertook  a 
fair  share  of  the  general  Turkish  public  debt.  The  inhabitants  of 
Crete,  conscious  of  tlie  free  responsibility  of  managing  their  avfn 
affiiin,  would  come  to  terms  in  their  religious  differaicee. '  The  great 
prepondenuioe  in'  material  fioroe  of  the  Ohristians  trquld  htm  the  fixsfc 
act  as  a  powerful  influence  in  favour  of  tolerance  for  the  intzinsicany ' 
weak  Uahomedan  section,  the  case  being  no  longer  aggravated  by 
the  presence  of  the  tyrannising  focoe  of  the  Turkish  garrison.  Above 
all,  the  cf>n8titution  <lecided  on  would  be  ooe  'acceptable  to  and 
accepted  hy  tlie  j)eople  themselves. 

IVace  would  ensue  by  the  means  of  common  consent ;  suffering 
and  oppression  woxdd  be  dissipated  in  the  warmth  of  the  dawning 
self-government ;  jusdce  would  malEe  rapid  growth  in  tiie  afasenee 
•  of  tyranny ;  and  British  Litaresta  would  in  a  minor  degree  ngoice  to 
Me  strength  acerue  to  a  young  and  friendly  MedHenanean  Power, 
and  in  a  major  degree  rejoice  to  see  a  fertile  and  importent  idaad 
regain  industxial  and  oommeroaal 'prosperity. 

Grorob  Badbn-Powbll.  ' 
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I.— FEDERALISM  IN  fiOTTTH  AFBIOA. 

Thk  only  onre  for  the  political  and  so(;ittl  dinsions  of  "Africa  south 
of  tb<i  Zambesi lies  in  the  speody  {ij)]ilication  of  the  Federal  system 
of  government.  All  have  agreed  that  I'odemhsni  must  bo  the  final 
destiny  of  the  country,  but  that  the  ioundatious  of  a  scheme  mu£t  be 
laid,  and  that  without  Iosb  of  time,  all  hm  not  fnUj  mOSmd,  6nat 
Britain,  in  hu  political  dealings  with  Sooth  Afriiia,  has  genenlly 
been  **  a  day  after  the  fair,"  nmplj  heoatue  she  has  never  had  any 
plan  or  policy  better  than  that  of  the  political  opportTmisL  But  the 
sfakes  in  South  Africa  now  are  too.hi|^  for  opportunigm.  If,  years 
ago,  Great  Britain  hiid  ever  known  her  mind  about  South  Afrioa, 
there  would  have  been  a  Federated.  South  Africa  in  Sir  George  (ircy's 
time.  IH/jH,  when  all  the  colonists,  whetlior  of  Dutch,  French,  or 
British  extraction,  were  willing  to  unite.  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  who  in 
recent  timee  has  been  the  only  Gwramor  with  a  defimte  prognunme) 
-was  censured  hj  many  simply  he<ianse  he  had  a  programme.  ^Hiere- 
fore,  we  suppose,  ptogrammes  for  South  Abioa-have  heoomedis- 
eredited  generally.  Nothing  osa  be  more  fsUsmouB,  nothing  more 
imsound  than  that  form  of  argument,  for  it  is  now  pretty  well  under- 
stood that  Sir  Bartle  Frere  failed  in  his  great  mission,  not  because  of 
his  constructive  statesnianshiii,  but  by  reason  of  a  nuniLor  of  circum- 
stances over  wliich  ho,  practically,  had  no  eontrol  whatever.  It  is 
perfectly  natural,  however,  tliat  the  minds  of  the  students  of  South 
African  history  dionld  xeinrt  to  the  plans  and  poUeieB,  twanty  years 
ago^  not  only  of  Sir  Bartle  IVere,  hut  of  Lord  Gbnsrvim  and  Pfo- 
fbsBor  Etoude,  and  a  numher  of  other  enthnisats  in  the  cause  ol 
South  African  Confederation.  For  here,  indeed,  is  the  great  land- 
mark of  the  question.  AVe  are  bound,  first  of  all,  to  examine  closely 
the  South  Africa  .Vet  of  1877,  the  provi??if)nR  of  which  have  long  been 
consigned  to  the  Umbo  of  tilings  forgotten.  Nevertheless,  the  pro- 
blem exists  at  the  iiresent  moment,  as  acute  and  as  pressing  as  over; 
indeed,  nothing  in  the  whole  range  of  our  Colonial  policy  is,  for  a 
single  aeeond,  to  he  oomparsd  with  the  question  d  South  AMcan 
Fedendiam. 

The  future  of  a  Tsat  portion  of  the  Afiioan  continent  hangs 

upon  itfi  proper  fiolution.  As  matters  stand,  there  is  no  \'i8ible 
attempt  in  high  (]uarter8  to  indicate  a  policy  or  to  sketch  the 
merest  shadow  of  a  scheme.  Great  Britain  is  still  in  a  penitential 
mood,  and  is  still  paaeing  through  the  long  Valley  of  Humiliation. 
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It  18  a  loDg  lone,  surely,  after  tweutj  years,  that  has  so  tuming. 
Geartainly,  our  Gcdonial  Secretaiy  has  nid  tibat  Great  Britain  must  be 
the  paxunount  power  in  South  Africa,  and  that  the  Convention  of 
1884  must  be  kept  strictly,  but,  in  sfnte  of  this  **  pronunciamiento," 
■we  see  ill  the  South  African  Republic  a  "  Press-gag  I^w  "  and  nu 
"  Aliens  Act  "  dead  ajjainst  the  spirit,  if  not  the  actual  clauses,  of 
that  notable  Convent  ion.  are  in  a  strange  dilenmia  ;  for  Soutli 

Africa  waits  for  the  Colonial  Uitiee  to  speak,  and  the  Colonial  Oflic>e 
waits  for  South  Afriwi,  and  there  is  a  magnificent  opening  for  deter- 
mined intriguers.  On  every  side  uncertain  sounds,  puzzling  romours,' 
and  oonatantly  var>ing  vfB^yw  of  publio  qpinion,  the  latest  phase 
being  the  publio  demonstrationB  for  and  against  Ur.  Cecil  Bhodes. 
What  (foes  it  all  mean  P  ask  our  .fairly  bewildered  statesmen.  Is  Mr. 
Bhodes  going  to  set  up  a  kingdom  of  his  own  and  take  up  tlie  ro/o  of 
a  South  African  dictator  ?  WeD,  really,  in  the  ahsenee  of  anv  Im- 
perial  })lan  or  poliev,  such  an  ovontuality  might  ho  advanta<jeoug. 
One  reason  for  th<'  n  ticrtK  e  of  home  [Kilitieians  is,  undoubtedly,  tlieir 
fear  of  failure.  In  the  dictionary  of  youth  there  is  no  such  word  as 
failure,  but  to  elderly  Cabinet  Mimsters,  with  their  reputation  for 
sagacity  fully  established,  the  word  has  a  dismal  and  abhoixent  sound.. 

The  physioal  surfsoe  of  the  Sooth  Afincan  Teldt  is  like  adamant 
genei-alh',  but  in  a  political  sense  tiie  country  is  a  tremulous,  quahiiig» 
Serbonian  bog,,  in  which,  at  a  moment's  notice,  a  politician  may  be. 
engulfed  for  ever.  The  only  "  terra  fimia  "  is  Federalism.  But  how 
to  reacli  it.  **  hie  labor,  hoe  opus  est."  Times  have  ehanp'il  siiue  the 
courteous  Lord  Carnarvon,  not  imnatm-all}'  elevated  at  the  succ<'ss  of 
the  1  )uiuinion  Act  of  Canada  in  18(i7,  sent  forth  his  modest  Confer-, 
enoe  propossls  in  If  ay,  1875,  to  the  ooy  and  hesitating  States  and- 
Odonies  of  South  Africa.  Scant  conrteqr  was  dealt  out  to  this 
reasonable  invitation,  and  fVonde,  whose  subsequent  advocacy^, 
we  certainly  cannot  commend  from  a  constitutional  view  in  South 
Africa  itself,  rightly  complained  that  in  the  Cape  rarliament  Jed- 
burgh justice  was  nu-ted  out  to  it.  When  he  took  to  the  South 
African  ])latfonu  Mr.  Fronde  was  already  engaged  upon  a  lost  cause. 

Political  factors  have  changed  now  in  South  Africa.  Tliere  is  no> 
question  now  of  including  politically  either  the  Orange  Free  State  or 
^e  South  Africsn  Bepnblic^  as  in  1877.  So  frur,  we  may  observe, 
the'  FedenJist's  task  is  easier.  There  has  been  a  bmdecertmeTtt  of 
weslffa,  and  it  is  around  Johanneslrarg  now  that  men  would  have  the 
destinies  of  South  A£dda  revolve,  whilst  in  1877  the  Randt  was 
simply  a  few  barren  acres  of  veldt,  to  he  bought  or  sold  for  a  few 
spans  of  oxen.  But  let  us,  for  a  moment,  in  tlie  absence  of  any. 
plans  whatever,  projiound  this  ajiparoifh/  cxtravaf^ant  thesis,  that 
"Africa  soutli  of  the  Zambesi ''  can  be  confederated  icithmit  the 
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KepublicB.    Let  us  imagine  for  a  moinont  a  loaf^ne  called  into 
existence,  including  the  Cape  Colony,  Natul,  Beohuanaland,  and  the 
**  Nnrthorn  extension,"  togetlior  with  all  the  native  States  and  Trotec- 
toratoK  under  British  rule  and  intiueni  o.    It  would  ho  a  groat  league, 
with  a  mighty  power  and  a  uohlo  territorial  tloniain  from  Tahle  Bay 
to  tlio  Zambesi  Valley.    There  would  be  the  German  and  Portu- 
guese "enaLaree"  on  tbe  vest  and  eut  eoasts  leepeotively,  bat  theae 
would  1m  cofUpantiTeily  ummportant.  .  As  to  the  power  ol  gold-mmes 
to  influence  the  destinies  of  a  country,  a  few  morgen  of  gold-bearing 
reef  in  Bbodesia  might  turn  the  tiibles  on  the  Bandt.    Chanted,  for 
a  moment,  that  the  Boer  States  confederated  as  an  answer  to  the  idea 
of  a  Federated  South  Africa  from  Tahle  Bay  to  tiio  Znnihesi,  (Treat 
]iritain  would  still  hold  the  18S4  Couvcntion,  which  ciiu  always  he 
made  a  sb"ong  instrument  of  control,  if  neces^^ary,  especially  if  Lacked 
up  by  the  opinion  of  Federated  British  South  Africa.    Moreover,  it 
might  be  very  hard  for  the  Bepublica  themselves,  knowing  how  fhey  axe 
oonstitated,  to  withstand  our  Federated  Dominion  at  their  very  doors. 
At  any  rate — and  this  is  a  most  important  consideration — ^British 
Federal  South  Africa  would  become  a  reality  and  a  distinct  political 
organism  of  weight  in  the  comu-il-chamhers  of  the  States  of  Europe, 
l^'or  there  is  no  hiding  the  fact  that  Europe  looks  witli  extreme 
jealousy  upon  the  British  Empire  in  South  Africa.    This  is  unjust,* 
but  the  fact  remains.    A  league  built  up  in  South  .Africa  itself,  and 
made  up  of  so  many  important  sections,  European  and  native,  offers 
the  only  definite  and  peaceful  solution  of  the  South  African  Question. 
By  dipkxmaiic  ho<^  or  crook  sudi  a  consummation  is  worth  working 
for  and  tailing  for  to  the  utmost.   ^\jiything  is  better  than  the  policy 
now  in  vogue  of  letting  things  drift  in  South  Africa  muler  the  hands 
of  effete  helmsmen,  and  allowing  llepublieanism  and  Kepuhlican 
ideals  (for  herein  is  a  grave  j)oril  to  the  monarchy  and  flag  of  Ghreat 
Britain)  to  become  popular  iu  South  Africa. 

There  are  two  protagonists  in  South  xViricu  just  now,  Taul  Ivi-uger 
and  Cecil  Rhodes ;  one  representing  Dutch  impassiveness,  the  other 
British  progress.  It  is  idle  to  say  tiiat  the  Exuger  system  is  doomed 
because  it  is  antiquated  and  effete.  For  there  have  come  to  Kruger's 
aid  certain  unexpected  and  almost  providential  auxiliaries  which  may 
turn  the  course  of  history  in  South  Africa.  The  Kruger  power  is  the 
inert  f\ilcTum,  but  at  the  end  of  this  fulcrum  are  active  and  ingenious 
engineers*.  To  turn  the  British  position  iu  South  Africa,  which  has 
been  won  Ijy  tlic  patient  toil  of  a  century,  and  is  now  maintained  by 
prescription,  may  seem  to  be  a  taak  too  great  for  any  political 
Archimedes,  hot  Archimedes  himsdf  once  said  that,  given  sufficient 
leverage,  he  could  raise  the  uniTarse. 

The  taak  before  us  is  one  pre-eminently  of  oonstmetiTe  sfateaman- 
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ihip.  Nothing,  unfortunately,  in  South  Africa,  has  been  won  ■^^'it^l- 
out  hanl  fighting,  and  tlip  diplomatist  and  statesman  of  South  Africa 
must  be  ono  of  the  extremely  vigilant  and  militant  sort,  who,  indeed, 
avoids  actual  war  nnd  blood8he<l  and  the  final  apj)eal  to  arms,  as  out 
of  the  pale  altogether  of  his  consideration ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  is  a 
most  sbmnoas  Iwlligannt  along  peaceful  lines.  Li  Anstmlaaia  the 
pKoUein  <A  Federalism  is  oompletelj  different.  There  ihe  Fbderalist 
may  fold  liis  lumds  and  let  events  shape  themselves  in  their  own 
way.  Sooner  or  later,  it  matters  not,  tiiere  will  be  an  Anstralasiaa 
Confederacy.  Europe  is  far  off ;  there  are  no  burning  questions  and 
the  board  is  clear.  Some  years  ago  there  was  a  little  ruffle  in  l*acifie 
waters  about  Now  ( 'alodonia  and  the  Kecidivisto  qnostion  with  the 
French,  also  u  Gennan  scare  when  (Jennau  corvt^ttes  came  and 
annexed  the  Carolina  Islands,  New  Britain,  New  Ireland,  and  parta 
of  New  Gbinea ;  hot  tenitorially ,  neither  power  oonld  ever  gain  a 
strong  footing  against  oar  oolonists.  In  South  Africa  armed  waixiors 
have  sprung  from  the  ground  evetywhttPS}  and  we  inherit  great  and 
dangerous  responsibilities.    "Wo  face  Europe  in  Soutih  Africa. 

In  confederating  the  dominion  of  ("anada  it  is  scarcely  yet  imder- 
stodd  to  what  an  extent  bold,  if  not  T)elHgerent,  statesmanship  was 
brought  into  play.  The  maritime  provinces  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Bnmswick  were  arrayed  against  tlie  river  proviiu  es  of  ( )ntario  and 
Quebec,  and  these  first  four  confederating  members  were  an  unridy 
team  at  first  They  quarrelled  about  reprssentation,  they  fought 
about  subsidies,  and  they  growled  about  tariff  and  customs.  In  the 
north-west  the  great  and  powerful  Hudson  Baj  Company,  with  its 
vast  monopoly,  wa.^;  frai  tious  to  the  last.  At  any  rate,  they  had  to  he 
driven  into  the  fold  ]t\  tlie  aid,  as  it  were,  of  a  pastoral  staff,  yet. 
as  matters  stand  now,  wluit  new  Bnmswicker,  what  bVeneli  liabitant 
of  the  Quebec  valley,  what  larmor  of  Acadia,  would  exchange  his 
[Kjsition  as  a  meinl)er  of  a  great  and  ])o\verful  confederacy  for  that 
of  a  citizen  of  a  small  and  petty  colony  standing  by  itself  'f  Tlie 
Dominion  Act  of  1867  has  bound  ]Prenchmen  and  British  Colonists 
together  in  a  conmion  political  union,  just  as  it  may  he  hoped  iliat 
some  future  South  Afrkan  Dominion  Act  may  bring  men  of  Dutch 
and  fVench  extraction  into  line  with  those  of  British  birth.  Indeed, 
at  the  present  moment,  therr-  is  a  closer  affinity  between,  for  instance, 
a  S(!otchman  and  Afrikander,  than  ever  there  was  at  anv  time  between 
any  section  of  the  British  race  and  a  French  (^anadian.  The 
Protestant  temper  of  the  original  Huguenot  families,  who  fled  to 
South  Africa  at  the  time  of  the  lievocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nant«s, 
has  been  haaded.4own  to  the  piesent  day,  and  gives  a  eonmum  plat* 
form  to  all  Protestant  nations,  snd  is  a  political  factor  not  to  be 
despised. '     '    »  " 
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Ooniinp-  moro  closely  to  the  question,  the  ke>-  to  South  African 
Confederation  is  tlio  Prn%'inoial  subdivision  of  the  Cape  Colony,  just 
as  it  was  ast^umed  to  l»o  in  the  Act  of  1H77.  The  Cape  Colony  should 
be  divided  into  :  1,  the  Western  Province ;  2,  the  Eastern  Pro- 
Tince ;  3,  Griqualand  Wert  and  the  Bunnond  Fidds.  Heve  we  liave 
the  nudeuB  of  Confederation,  ^therto  iJie  Cape  Colony  baa 
pniBued  a  policy  of  agglutination  and  of  pdlitioal  oentraliBaticni. 
The  time  has  come  to  de-centralise.  Xo  doubt  the  bare  mention  of 
an  Eastern  and  Western  Province  will  provoke  the  fires  of  an  old 
controversy  which,  twenty  years  ago,  agitated  dee])ly  the  ( 'apetown 
politicians.  As  things  were  then,  there  was  a  gojKl  deal  to  said 
for  centralisation,  although  one  very  able  Capo  politician,  Mr.  Pater- 
sou,  member  for  Port  Elizabeth,  withstood  it.  Our  South  African 
Empire  still  lay  within  reaaonable  limits,  Eimberley  was  in  its 
in&noy  and  on  early  collapse  piedioted  for  the  diamcHud  indnstxy. 
There  was  no  Bechuanaland  extension ;  no  Bhodena ;  no  xailways 
worth  speaking  of ;  for  railways,  as  in  the  Canadian  Dominion,  help 
and  encourage  federalism — a  oonntxy  with  railways  being  always 
more  ripe  for  confederation  than  a  country  "without  railways.  Again 
the  cry  was  always  for  more  economical  administration  at  the  ( 'ai)e, 
and,  if  Provincial  Government  prevailed  both  at  I'ort  Elizabeth  aud 
at  Capetown,  and  perhaps  lumberley,  tlio  expenses  of  government 
were  triplicated.  The  argument  for  eccmomy  cannot  be  so  strong 
now  as  tiie  Revenue  of  the  C^pe  Colony  has  increased  from  £1,616,994 
in  1875  to  £6,828,000  in  1895-6;  the  exports  from  £5,755,178  in 
1875  to£l'5,r,OG,.'5;i8  in  1894-5;  the  imparts  from  £5,781,319  in 
1875  to  £11,')88,01)«  in  1804-5. 

In  the  subdiN'ision  of  the  Cape  Colony  into  the  three  pro\'inces 
above-nicnfioiird,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  no  case  docs  it  mean  a 
sudden  wrench  or  u  violation  of  local  feeling  and  prejudices.  Kather 
does  it  follow  out  to  their  logical  sequel,  preconceived  ideas  aud 
natural  inclinations.  It  may  be  noticed  Hiat  in  the  general  adminis- 
tration of  law  it  has  been  found  eoqpedient  to  have  fliree  centres : 
at  Capetown,  Ghmhamstown,  and  Bjmberley.  Although  the  general 
principles  of  law  are  tJie  same  at  all  these  centres^  yet  it  is  a  weU* 
known  fact  to  lawyers  and  notiiries  that  in  the  application  of  law 
there  arc  distinct  variations  in  the  tliree  centres,  according  to  common 
usjige  and  nationality.  Dutch  customs  prevail  in  the  rimil  districts 
of  the  Western  Province ;  English  customs  in  the  Eastern  Province. 
In  18G4  the  Eastern  Districts  Court  was  established  as  a  result  of 
llie  eocpansion  of  the  old  colony  northwards  and  eaatwaids,  and  the 
Eastern  and  Westem  Circuits  became  clearly  defined  in  scope  and 
operation.  One  droumstance  al<me  difforentiatad  the  Eastern  Circuit 
tpam  tiie  Western,  and  this  waa  the  presence  of  a  vast  native  popula- 
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tion,  who,  from  a  legal  point  of  viow.  roquirod  sjx^cialist  troatmont. 
Indeed,  their  language,  (  ustoms,  and  genenil  mode  of  life  tould  only 
fairly  be  gauged  and  imderstood.  by  Eastern  Province  men,  who 
were  either  brought  up  in  their  midst  or  in  dooe  proximitj  to  their 
kraals  and  locations.  It  might  be  neoeasary,  therelore,  for  a  barrister 
on  the  Eastern  Circuit  to  be  Tened  not  only  in  Justinian,  GrotiuSy 
Van  der  linden,  Creasy,  Tennant,  and  tlie  local  orilinanc-es,  and  the 
whole  curriculum  of  both  English  and  Iloman-I)ut(  h  law,  but  also 
in  the  "  lofjog  uon  scripta*  "  of  the  Kaffir  kraals,  already  becoming 
more  or  less  of  a  fixed  and  stereotype  cliaraoter.  ^loreovor,  he 
might  be  called  upon  to  plead  justice  in  three  different  languages: 
English,  Dutch,  and  Kaffir. 

"When  Griqualand  West  and  the  Diamond  Mines  were  inoorporated 
(1880)  within  the  Cape  Cdony,  there  was  a  Bjgh  Court  existing 
there  also,  which  had  many  points  of  a  wholly  q>eoiali8t  character 
to  hear  and  determine  up<m,  peculiar  to  a  mining  community,  and 
distinct  from  the  usual  conrso  of  jiistioe  in  tlie  Eastern  and  Western 
l*^o^ince8.  A  South  African  barrister  had  need  to  be  something 
more  than  anibidt^xter  "  in  dealing  with  all  the  cases  that  might 
full  under  his  professional  venue.  The  Statute  books  of  South 
Africa  are  particularly  voluminous,  and  there  are  many  precedents 
and  an  abundance  of  law-makers ;  so  much  so  that  there  seems  to 
be  a  posaling  multiplicity  of  eystems  eTerywhere.  Judge  Watermeyer, 
in  his  well-known  essays,  has  pointed  out  more  than  one  cardinal 
distinction  Ix-tween  English  law  and  Eoman-Dutch  law,  and  the 
ditficulties  of  the  whole  legal  situation.  He  represents  how  the  staid 
fanner  of  Uraaf-Keinet  or  the  Nieuveldt  damoiired  for  one  law. 
the  Englisli  settler  of  1820  for  another,  whilst  the  vagrant  Hottentot 
and  the  e([ually  vagrant  Karroo  Boer  were  left  in  blissful  ignorance 
what  to  expect. 

Two  qrstems  naturally  run  flurongh  the  whole  body  of  law  in  tJie 
Cape  Col<m7;  one  the  survival  of  the  old  Dutch  oocupatum,  the 

other  of  the  English.  If  the  Dutch-French  population  of  South 
Africa  are  wedded  to  their  law  in  questions  of  inheritance  and  of 
ante-nuptial  contnicls,  it  is  dear  that  a  system  of  Provincial  Govem- 
nu'iit  will  not  viitlato  their  feelings,  but  will  rather  contribnte  to 
the  exorcise  of  their  natural  prejudices ;  whilst  the  Su]>renie  Court, 
over  and  above  all,  will  be  the  uaiural  and  final  arbiter  of  all  disputed 
cases.  In  Canada  diffovances  of  codes  were  deemed  a  sufiicieut 
reason,  in  1791^  for  the  division  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada.  It 
will  be  remembered  lliat  in  1774  the  Quebeo  Act,  a  concession  to 
French-Canadian  feeling,  made  French  law,  which  was  somewhat 
antiquated  and  based  on  feudal  customs,  the  law  of  the  land,  until, 
in  1791,  at  the  urgent  representation  of  the  English  settlers  and  the 
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T'nitod  Knipin»  loyalists,  the  ■well-known  Constitutional  Act  was 
passed,  wliich  divided  tlio  provinces  and  gave  free  play  to  each 
province  in  legal  and  adniinUtrative  matters.  In  the  history  ct 
Eedfiralinii  it  is  worth  notidng  how  poweffally  TariatioiiB  in  law 
•ad  mutom  have  wivked  in  laTonr  of  pronndal  sepontioa.  By 
itself,  the  reason  may  not  be  sufficient,  hot  in  oonjunotioD  witii 
others,  it  is  strong. 

Xatal  naturally  forais  the  fourth  possible  confeilerating-  memT>er 
of  a  South  African  dominion.  The  position  of  this  colony  has 
inatorially  altered  sinire  the  date  of  Ijonl  Carnarvon's  ( 'onference 
despatch  of  1676.  At  that  time  Natul  was  a  Crown  Colony,  and 
was  repwosnted  by  a  Crown  nominee;  but  since  the  date  of 
Besponsible  Gbvernment  (1H92),  greater  play  has  naturally  been 
given  to  Gokmial  aqgiraiioos.  Between  the  Gape  CSolony  and  Natal 
a  considerable  amount  of  rivalry,  if  not  jealousy,  has  eadsted  on 
several  points,  especially  'n-ith  regard  to  a  railway  policy  and  tariff, 
and  also  questions  of  territorial  expansion.  Both  Colonies  have  been 
cni^aged  in  the  race  for  Transvaal  trade,  and  as  Port  Durban  is 
much  nearer  the  gold-fields  tlian  Table  Bay,  Natnlians,  who  are  an 
ent©rj)rising  community,  have  not  been  slow  to  avail  themselves  of 
Ch«r  geographical  advantages.  Braddmt  Kroger  has  been  in  the 
position  of  arbiter  between  the  tw^  Cokmiee,  and  a  dispenser  of 
fsvotus.  NatnraUy  an  inland  State  likes  to  keq»  the  maritime  States, 
with  their  competing  tariffs,  in  a  state  of  rivalry.  Natal  truste 
largely  to  her  railway  policy,  and  lays  stress  npon  low  tariffs  at  the 
port.  She  has  advanced  her  lines  vigorou.sly  towards  (luulostown 
and  the  Transvaal,  and  also  towards  the  Dmkensberg  and  the  Orange 
]''rce  State.  Her  railway  receipts  have  been  advancing  by  leaps  ami 
boimds,  and  a  forward  polic\  in  public  works  has  paid  her  abim- 
dantly.  The  whole  European  population  only  numben  about 
dO,000,  in  contsBst  to  the  376,000  of  the  Gape  Colony,  taking  the 
1^1  Census  Snamiaries  as  oar  basis;  but  the  exuberant  enterprise 
and  activity  of  this  comparatively  small  British  colony  are  abundantly 
displayed  in  their  export  and  import  trade. 

In  187o,  the  date  of  Lonl  Carnarvon's  Conference'  Despatch,  a 
convenient  date  for  the  purposes  of  comparison,  the  valuf  of  Xatal 
imports  was  £l,-JG8,S;J8 ;  its  e.\i>orts  .£8;j  j,G4;{.  In  181)4-0  the 
imports  were  valued  at  £2,370,02:2,  and  tlie  exx)orts  i;i,210,4;j0. 
At  the  same  tune  it  should  be  notiosd  tibat,  owing  to  exceptional 
causes,  the  ^nlv^  of  Natal  importo  readied  the  enormous  total  of 
j£4,417,085  in  1890,  most  of  it,  we  must  presume,  destined  for  the 
Transvaal  gold-fields.  But  the  normal  value  of  "Xatal  export  and 
import  trade  compares  most  favourably  ^\  ith  that  of  the  Cape  Colony, 
especially  if  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  pastoral  and  agricultural 
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industries.  For  instance,  the  value  of  the  Natal  wool-clip  exceeded 
£517,000  in  189:^  whilo  that  of  the  Cajje  Colony,  ^-ith  its  vastly 
Buperior  area  and  popuhitiou,  diil  not  much  exc'oed  £1,800,000.  In 
her  sugar,  tea,  and  arrowroot  industries  Natal  boasts'of  permanent  agri- 
oaltonl  indostries  v1iu&  do  aot  £^  Tlwdit- 
nmilarify  of  their  produoiB  point  to  an  imiteatariotedintenhaDge  between 
tiie  two  Golomes,  advantageons  to  boiiL  If  Natal  oonfederatea  with 
the  Eaatfltm  and  Weston  Pro?mce6  of  fhe  Gbpe  and  Gxiqualand  West, 
she  will  oertaLoly  oooupy  an  important  position  as  fnr  as  mere  indus- 
trial and  commeioial  wealth  per  head  of  the  European  population 
is  concerned. 

Tlie  more  we  think  of  tin's  South  African  prohlem  the  more  we 
must  be  oon\inced  that  the  true  greatness  of  the  country'  is  to  he  found 
In  the  union  of  aeveral  provinoee  etanding,  each  of  tiiem,  upon  furij 
equal  tenna.  Twenty  years  ago  tiie  future  of  South  Afiaca  seemed 
to  hang  upon  the  polioy  of  absorption  under  the  Gape  Gokmy,  and  a 
scheme  of  aggregation.  The  counter-process  of  segregation  seems  to 
be  the  best  suited  for  the  Federal  goal.  This  will  {dace  the  con- 
federating memhors  on  a  more  just  and  equal  footing.  Par  inter 
pares  "  is  a  fairly  well-known  motto  amongst  iVdorating  States  and 
Prtninces,  and  Natal  would  never  wish  to  contnict  herself  ont  of 
-existence  by  confederating  with  an  undivided  Cape  Colony,  lying 
like  a  Golosiua  over  the  rest  of  SouHi  AJbico.  Since  1875,  the  popu- 
lation of  Natal,  indnding  the  native  population,  has  risen  from 
356,517  to  530,158,  and  this  number  is  about  equal  to  that  of  the 
Eastern  Province  or  Western  Province. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  that  in  187.J-77,  it  seemed,  to  Cape 
Ministers,  too  risky  a  matter  to  think  of  confederation  with  Natal, 
chiefly  on  the  grounds  of  native  respousiliilities.  On  June  Pith, 
1879,  Cape  Ministers,  in  answer  to  a  despatch  on  tlie  suhjcot  of  con- 
federation, assured  the  Home  Government  "  that  their  interest  in  the 
isubjeot  is  unabating,  but  they  ore-  unable  to  advise  its  oonnderation 
.OS  a  praotioal  question  at  the  pceaent  moment  Pending  the  setUe- 
ment  of  the  war  on  ibe  Natal  frontier.  Ministers  cannot  but  feel  that 
to  submit  general  proposals  for  the  establishment  of  a  South  African 
Union  or  Confederation  to  a  Cape  Parliament,  would  he  to  incite 
the  legislature  to  commit  itsolf  to  unknown  responsibilities."  This 
objection  time  certainly  removed  when  the  Zulu  power  was  broken 
up,  once  and  for  all,  at  Ulundi. 

To  the  north  of  the  Gape  Colony  the  wide  regions  included  under 
the  Ohorter  of  the  British  South  Afrioan  Comimny  ore  still  too  un- 
.eettled  to  claim  a  definite  place  as  one  of  the  orgaoiised  Provinces  of 
4  British  South  African  dominion.  They  resemble,  poHtioally,  the 
vast  temtories  of  the  north-west  in  Oanoda,  which,  one  by  one, 
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receive  clearer  geographical  <^^fi«ftic*»f  u  they  are  settled  by  the 
Colonists,  ifanitoba  has  in  this  way  been  carved  out  of  the  domains 
of  tlie  great  Fur  Company,  and  in  course  of  time  become  a  flourishing 
and  n>pre.sentative  Proviuoe  oi'  tlie  greut  Canadian  Dominion.  Assi- 
uiboia,  Saskutchcwau,  and  .iVlberta,  which  are  known  now  only  as 
**  Ftorxnonal  DistriotB  "  or  as  **  TenikaniBB,**  nusy  ioXkm  hu  «zample, 
iwd  tiie  contingency  ol  the  «MlmiMiftm  ol  furtiier  FtovinoeB  into  the 
Domimon  wae  foseaeen  and  provided  far  hy  Gknae  146  of  the 
British  North  America  Act  of  1 8(57,  whereby  it  was  lawful  for  the 
(iueen  to  admit,  as  it  was  then  called,  llupert's  Land  and  the  North- 
AVestem  Territories  into  tlie  Canadian  Union,  if  addressed  on  the 
subject  by  the  Houses  of  the  Parliament  of  Canada.  This  power 
wa.s  still  ftirther  explained  and  set  forth  in  the  supplementary  British 
Xorth  America  Act  o£  1871,  and  it  was  distinctly  and  clearly  stated 
that  the  Parliament  of  Oanada  ahould  make  pioviflioia  lor  tiie 
adminiBtratum,  peace,  ardor,  and  good  goreniment  of  any  tsnitcriea 
not  ijudaded,  for  the  time  hdng,  in  any  Prorince,  and  take  upon 
itself  the  duty  of  altering  and  defining  Q»B  honndaiiea  of  Provinoee 
as  they  came  into  the  Union. 

In  South  Africa,  an  extent  of  territory  2,000  miles  lonp:  and  1,000 
miles  vdde,  has  been  added  to  the  Ihitisli  Kinpiro,  principully  tlirough 
the  energy  of  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes.  Before  the  expiration  of  1807,  it  is 
Oiisumed  that  the  most  important  parts  of  this  vast  northern  extension 
■'will  be  connected  by  rail  vith  Kimberley  and  Capetown  and  the 
Bouthem  ports.  This  great  engineering  enterprise  will  rivet  British 
mle  in  these  Tast  regicms.  It  will  prevent  famine,  omah  Uie  last 
sniouMcring^  embers  of  native  rebellion,  introduce  mining  machinery, 
and,  above  all,  bring  enormous  territories  into  elos<'r  i)olitienl  and 
administrative  connection.  It  will  make  the  coiiffMlcratiou  of  Charter- 
land  with  the  Cape  Colony  an«l  Natal  the  next  great  political  move. 
In  Canada  the  admis-sion  of  British  Columbia  into  the  Canadian 
Confederation  has  only  been  rendered  possible  by  the  Canadian 
Paoiflo  Railway,  wliich,  for  the  space  of  3,000  mfles,  has  brought 
enry  intervening  region  and  district  in  tondi  with  the  Central 
Oovemment. 

It  is  worth  while  to  quote  here  the  opinions  of  the  Bight  Hon. 
Cecil  Ithodes  on  the  subject  of  the  probable  constitutional  future  of 
Charterland,  wliicli.  indi'od,  ha.s  been  called  "  Tlhodesia,"  in  eompli- 
int'nt  to  his  uii\\i'!u  \  iii;r  efforts  to  extend  British  rule  in  these  parts. 
Speaking  at  iiulawayo,  Jime  0th,  1896,  Mr.  Ilhodes  observed  that 
Bhodeeia  must  become  thickly  peopled  vdth  white  settlers  where  the 
raflway  was  oomfdeted,  whereas  muAi  regions  as  tiie  Niger  temtories 
could  only  be  filled  with  a  native  popnlatiim  by  reason  of  its  dimate. 
If  he  were  allowed  to  remain  and  work  with  thein,  he  looked  loward 
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in  the  futuve  to  the  Ispso  of  the  Charter  and  the  establiHhnieut  of  a 
Rp1f-p:<)vpming:  communify.  Tfo  ndiciiled  the  idoa  of  ani.'dfrainntion 
with  tlio  Tmnsvaal.  At  pret^eut  the  populatioTi  was  too  small  for  sdf- 
povt-nimont,  hut  re])re8entntion  in  the  Legislative  Counoil  was  an 
intf>nuediate  stage  to  their  ultimate  object.  He  tliought  that  the 
people  here  would  soon  haye  to  gorecn  {hemaelTes,  and  adviaed 
fhem  alwa jB  to  he  looldng  to  theb  fature  as  an  independent  oommu- 
nit jr,  and  to  keep  in  their  heaxts  the  idea  of  free  trade  and  of  q>eedy 
oommimication  ^ith  the  Cape.  The  Gape  laws,  with  certain  amend- 
ments, were  the  heat  for  the  country,  and  he  also  advised  in  the  near 
future  a  system  of  joint  defence  which,  summed  n\),  wrtuld  raeon 
fedf^ratiou.  Briefly,  Mr.  Khodes  alluded  to  the  great  watchwonls  of 
South  African  Confederation,  free  interchange  of  products  lietAxcen 
the  States  and  Colonies,  quick  railway'  commuuioatiou,  with  a  common 
agreement,  of  coarse,  as  to  rates,  and  a  common  defence  pdicj  to 
which,  he  might  have  added  as  a  coroUaiy,  a  oommon  native  polioy* 
Mr.  Bhodea  1ms  not  himself  said  whether  he  ocmsiders  Sooth  African 
Confederation  possible  without  the  Dutdi  Free  State8,'and  opinion 
may  be  di\*ided  on  this  point.  In  ( 'anada,  Confederation  certainly 
came  by  instalments,  and  gradually  included  all  sectiofis  of  the 
dominion,  thus  p^o^ing  that  even  the  nucleus  of  a  fedenil  govenniiont, 
when  onco  planted  in  a  land,  has  a  growing  and  aTi  educati\e  jwjwer. 
In  South  Africa  there  are  certainly  more  questions  which  suggest  the 
expediencj  of  a  oommon  pUtfonn  lhan  in  Oanada.  Hist  and  fore- 
most there  are  the  natives,  who  should  he  treated  nnifonnlj,  and 
they  really  famish  tlie  crux  of  all  Soutii  African  Legislation.  Then 
sneh  sahsidiar}'',  although  at  the  siime  time  important  mattera  to  agri' 
(ndture,  as  the  treatment  of  scab  in  sheep,  the  arrest  of  rinderpest, 
battling  with  the  locusts,  can  be  settled  satisfactorih'  only  by  common 
agreement  and  identical  prophylactic  legislation  on  the  part  of  all 
States  concerned. 

On  the  map  of  British  South  Afiica  there  will  api)ear,  therefore,  for 
the  consitoation  of  tiie  statesman,  five  possible  confederating  mem- 
bers :  (1)  tiie  Western  Frovinoe  of  the  C^pe  Colony ;  (2)  the  Eastern 
Proiruioe ;  (3)  Griqnaland  West  and  British  Bechnanaland ;  (4)  Natal; 
(5)  Rliodesia. 

In  addition  to  these  there  woidd  be  the  following  native  Areas  and 
Protectorates:  (1)  the  Transkei,  including  Pondoland,  Griqnaland 
Kast  and  Tembulaud  ;  ['2)  Zululand,  Aniatongaland,  Swazieland  ;  ('i) 
Basutoland  ;  (4)  Bechnanaland  and  K'hanui's  coimtry ;  (o)  reserves  of 
native  territory  in  Khodesia.  These  native  areas  require  a  different 
method  of  government  sad  a  separate  sphere  in  the  adminislzation, 
hot  tiiey  wiU  he  representative  and  integral  ports  oi  the  vriiole. 

Withont  entecing  into  details,  the  ootiines  of  a  native  oon^oracy. 
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allied  with  and  absorbed  into  the  European  federal  system,  would  then 
appear  upon  the  map  of  Soath  Africa.  The  confaderating  provinces 
would  be  as  followi :  (1)  the  Wectem  Frovinoe  of  the  dp^  Colonj, 
vhioh  ought,  in  the  nattual  order  of  things,  to  have  held,  as  its 

annexe,  the  native  territories  of  Damaraland  and  Ovampoland,  now, 
unfortiinatel}',  under  Gorman  control ;  (2)  the  Eastern  Pro\'inee  of 
the  Cape  Colony  with  the  Transkei,  and  including  T'ondolaud, 
Gri(iualand  East,  and  Tonibuland ;  (-i)  Griqualand  AVest,  including 
British  Bechuanaland  and  Khama's  country;  (4)  Natal,  including 
Basutoland,  Zululand,  Aniatougaland,  Swazieland ;  (5)  Rhodesia,  with 
its  vast  native  temtaries  and  resenres  more  dearlj  marked  out  and 
assigned. 

The  question  of  native  administration  in Bhodesia  has  for  sometime 
engrossed  the  attention  of  Mr.  Bhodes  and  Lord  Grey.  All  these 
confedpfttting  members  will  have  a  distinctive  position  of  their  own, 
and  offer  tlie  spoctacle  of  a  sphere  within  a  sphere. 

To  use  a  rough  luit,  perhaps,  to  South  Africans  especially  an  intel- 
ligible parallelism — just  as  a  Soutli  African  frontier  i own  has,  within 
a  stone's  throw  of  its  suburbs,  a  native  location,  with  distinct  laws  and 
vegidations  of  its  own,  presenting  the  piotuie,  as  it  were»  of  a  town- 
ship within  a  townshijs  and  a  sodety  within  a  society;  the  <me 
fl^Mndent  upon  and  siqiplementary  of  the  other — so  may  it  be  on  a 
greater  scale  and  according  to  a  wider  experiment  with  the  native  areas 
and  protectorates.  Gf^ographically  they  will  l)e  distinct,  just  as  the 
boundaries  of  tlu'  European  Afunieipal  Township  separate  it  from  the 
KaiRr  location.  Nevertheless,  the  intf^rests  of  both  Avill  be  in  the 
main  identical,  and,  in  a  federal  parliament,  both  will  be  represented 
according  to  a  fixed  and  certain  ratio.  Under  general  European  in- 
fluences, and  through  the  direct  agency  of  the  magistrste,  missionaiy, 
and  sohooknaster,  tiie  Kaffir  **  detached  "  province  will  work  out  its 
own 'peculiar  life.  Drink  will  he  absolutely  tabooed,  the  importation 
of  firearms  and  anmuniition  forbidden,  the  tribal  lands  reserved, 
according  to  a  well-judgetl  ratio  for  the  natives,  and  every  effort  made 
to  presene  the  native  districts  from  the  greed  of  laTid-grahhers  and 
the  avarice  of  concessionaires  ploying  uj>on  the  woukncsses,  as  now, 
of  native  chiefs.  One  question  alone,  tlie  Labour  Question,  at  the 
root  of  all  industrial  enterprise,  might  be  sata'sfaetorily  adjusted  if 
the  paramount  power  ooold  deal  with  it  through  the  medium  and  by 
die  co-opecation  of  natiTe  headmen  and  chiefs.  The  demand  fbr 
labour  in  South  Afinoa  is  often  on  a  wholesale  scale,  when  large  gangs 
of  men  have  to  be  employed  for  the  construction  of  railways,  lor 
irrigation  works,  and  for  the  numerous  requirements  of  busy  mining 
centres.  If  wo  had  such  enlightened  chiefs  as  Xliania,  or  some  of  the 
Basuto  headmen,  to  deal  with,  labour  contracts  could  be  entered  into 
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ivitli  confidence,  and  a  Hpecies  of  labour  Lureuu  estaLlislicd,  whidi, 
having  due  regard  to  the  freedom  of  the  indi\iduul  and  his  right  to 
oontzaot,  would  at  the  aaine  time  safeguard  the  legitiinate  interertB  of 
tiie  emplojen.  At  preeant  the  labonr  market  of  South  A£nca  ia  in 
a  moet  ohaotio  oooditum,  and  needs  yatematiring  in  way  diveotion. 
The  labour  "  drift "  is  moie  inaomlaUe  than  the  currents  of  the  sea, 
and  is  extremely  sensitive,  as  recent  events  proved  in  the  TransvaaL 
Further,  it  is  of  an  extremely  heterogeneous  character,  and  is  often 
recruited  from  wry  distant  equatorial  regions,  whilst  tliousaiuls  of 
idle  hands  are  congregated  in  JSoutli  Africa  itself.  To  induce  them 
to  put  forth  their  energy,  it  may  be  wise  to  enlist  on  our  side  their 
own  chiefs,  and  to  utiUse  to  the  full  eveiy  Ghiistian  and  missionaisr. 
agency  that  will'develop  the  industzial  side  of  eduoation. 

In  the  **  Booth  A£aoa  Aet  **  of  1877,  Section  15,  Lord  Carnarvon 
pgrovided  that  there  should  be  one  general  legislature  for  the  Union, 
consisting  of  tlie  Queen,  an  Upper  House  (hereinafter  styled  the 
Tvepnslative  ( 'ouncil),  and  a  House  of  Ivcpresentatives  (hereinafter 
styled  tlie  House  of  Assembly).  In  the  case  of  South  Africa  it  would 
seem  better  not  to  use  the  term  "  Council "  and  "  Assembly,"  but 
rather  "the  Senate  "  and  the  "  House  of  Commons,"  thus  follov^ing 
the  Canadian  terminology.  The  Council  .and  the  Assembly  are 
steceotyped  terms  already,  and  mig^thekept  for  the  provincial  leg^ 
latures.  How,  therefore,  shall  we  choose  the  Senate  and  Hbose  of  Gam- 
mons, and  in  what  proportion  will  the  provinces,  aa  already  defined, 
be  represented  in  it  ?  In  Canada  the  senators  are  chosen  by  the 
Crown  for  life,  being  subjects  of  tlio  (iueen  and  holding  a  property 
qualification  in  tlie  jirovinccs  for  which  tliey  arc  nppoiuted.  Tlie 
South  African  senators  might  be  selected  in  the  same  way,  and  would 
represent  in  fair  and  proper  proportion  the  first  four  confederating  limbs 
of  a  South  Afiooan  Dominion,  via. :  (1)  the  Western  Province  of  the 
Gape  Colony;  (2)  the  Eaatem  Province  of  the  Oi^  Colony;  (3) 
Griqualsnd  West  and  Bechuanaland ;  (4)  Natal.  Li  Canada  the 
Senate  was  composed  of  72  members — 24  from  Ontario,  24  from 
Quebec,  12  from  Nova  Scotia,  12  from  New  Brunswick ;  but  in 
South  Africa  it  would  probably  be  ex|>cdient  to  begin  with  a  smaller 
number,  as  the  area  of  confederating  provinces  may  spread.  The 
"W'ertem  and  Eastern  Trovinces  of  the  Cape  Colony  and  Natal, 
regarded  as  political  units  of  about  equal  value,  might  be  represented 
by  twelve  ssnaton  each,  Griqualsnd  West  and  British  Bechuanaland 
hy  six  senatcn,  whilst  the  native  areas  and  Proteototatea  would  also 
ssnd  their  quota,  the  proportion  of  which  could  be  subsequently  deter- 
mined upon.  It  would  be  in  a  South  African  Senate  that  such  para^ 
mount  chiefs  as  Khama  could  best  be  seen  as  nominees  of  tlie  Crown 
for  ji  lifetime,  and  assuredly  such  men  would  be  an  admirable  addi- 
tion to  any  Colonial  Senate.    Bhodesia  would  send  her  representa- 
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tiTee,  and  Hm  floor  «]i  the  Senate  of  Soath  Africa  would  lie  tiw 
wMwmnn  neetiiig-plaoe  ol  lepNeentatiTeB  from  all  the  British  CokadoB, 
States,  and  IVoteotoiates* 

Tbb  House  of  €lbiiii<»». 

The  Canadian  analogy  can  be  of  great  serviee  here,  also,  in  guiding^ 
US  towBxds  a  sdntum  <^  tiie  SouQi  African  question.  OriginaUj,  the 
CSsnadiaa  House  of  CSommons  consisted  of  181  memben,  vis.,  82 

from  Ontario,  60  from  Quebec,  19  from  Nova  Scotia,  and  15  from 
New  Bninswiok.   This  representation  has  not  been  exactly  main* 

tainetl,  as  the  growth  of  population  and  tlie  extension  of  territories 
have  made  readjustments  absolutely  nocGssary,  and  the  members  of 
the  Canadian  House  of  Commons  now  number  210,  with  power  tQ 
add. 

We  may  gain  a  due  as  to  tlie  fair  proportion  of  our  South  African 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  by  exsmining  the  present  state  of* 
representation  in  the  existing  Electoral  Circlea.  The  Western,  tha 

South- Western,  and  the  Midland  Electoral  Circles,  which  make  ixp 
^e  Weetem  Province  of  our  contemplated  Dominion,  return  38  repre- 
sentatives to  the  present  House  of  Assembly  ;  the  South-Eastem,  the 
North-Eaetem,  and  the  Eaetem  Electoml  Circles  return  'V2  represon- 
tiitives  to  the  House  of  Assembly,  of  whicli  Tembuland  and  Griqixa- 
laud  East,  purely  native  areas,  return  one  each.  The  Grriqualand 
West  Eleotoial  Circle  returns  six  members  to  the  House  of  Assemblyy 
making  up  a  total  of  76  members  altogether.  It  is  evident  that  thia 
scale  of  roproeontation  cannot  be  maintained  loaig  in  the  Cape  Colony^ 
and  that  increased  representation  w31  have  to  be  given  to  the  Eastern 
Province  and  to  Ghciqualand  West,  and  to  British  Bechuanaland, 
tngethrr  witli  a  <lue  proportion  to  the  native  areas  and  Protectorates, 
(irantod  that  it  will  be  the  object  of  the  South  African  Federalist  to 
tlisturb  existing  arrangements  as  little  as  possible,  the  present  dinsions 
of  the  Colony,  both  eastern  and  western,  might  still  be  adhered  to  for 
the  electoral  pur^>uses  ol  the  new  House  of  Commons.  Some  suoh 
scale  as  the  fblkming  mig^t  be  suggested  as  fsirly  representing 
nnmbeis  and  wealth  ezisthig  at  present : — 

(1)  Tho  "Western  Provinco  38 

(2)  The  Eastam  Proviuco,  with  the  Traiiakei,  Tembulaud, 

Griqtialand  BSttfe,  Piondaileiid,  and  Bsantoland     .  40 
(8)  Gnqualuiid  West,  with  Bxitidi  Bednuuialaiid  and 

Bof'huunaliind       .......  12 

(4)  Natal,  with  Zululand,  Amatongalond,  and  Swaziland  40 

(5)  Rhodaria   « 
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,  The  South  Afn<ian' House  of  Comnums  ixrould  be  the  main  govern- 
ing power  of  South  Africa,  and  would  attract  to  itself  the  most  aUe 

and  intf'lHgrut  men  of  the  day  ;  and  it  would  be  reprpsc  nlntive,  not 
merely  of  European,  Lut  al^o  of  the  great  "aboriginal"  iK)j)ulation. 
Tlioro  would  bo  one  mode  of  election  and  one  kind  of  electoral  fran- 
chise in  the  Kiuopean  provinces,  and  a  different  kind  in  the  native 
'territories.  As  above  suggested,  it  cannot  be  beyond  the  wit  of  man 
to  devise  some  scheme  by  which  the  natives  shall  be  admitted  to  the 
deUheratums  of  tiie  Senate  and  House  of  Ckmimons — ^through  their 
4^ef8,  headmen,  and  magistrates,  without  requiring  them  all  to 
■ulmiit  to  some  rigid  rule  <^  electoral  qualification.  In  the  European 
tMmstituenoies  no  great  organic  cbaoge  would  be  visible.  The 
pfrxomifi!  of  tlio  llonse  of  Commons  woidd  be  verj'  much  the  fwinie  as 
that  of  tlie  jiresent  Legislative  Assembly  of  tlie  Cnj-je,  plus  (he  addi- 
tional members  gained  from  Natal,  Khodesia,  and  the  native  terri- 
tories and  I'rotoetorates, 

-  Broadly  speaking,  a  Common  Council  on  South  African  affairs, 
Whether  gained  or  not  by  the  methods  above  mentioned,  is  the 
desideratum  of  the  hour,  and  would  assist  enormously  the  paramount 

power.  Railway  and  tariff  conferences,  of  which  we  hear  occasionally, 
hre  all  abortive  efforts  in  this  direction.  To  use  a  ICafBr  exjnression, 
there  are  many  "  words "  in  South  Africa,  and  "  one  word  *'  is 
wnnt<'(l.   Even  the  rinderpest  and  locusts  require  "  one  word  "  to  deal 

with  them  effect ualh^ 

'  The  line  between  "  Provincial  "  and  "  Federal  "  questions  is  broad 
and  distinct  enough  in  South  Africa,  so  much  so,  that  there  ought  to 
be  y&ry  little  difficulty  in  devduting  to  the  provinces  tbeor  especial 
powers  and  prerogatives.    Whether  the  unicameral  or  bicameral 

ev'stem  of  provincial  legislatures  be  adopted  or  not,  will  bo  a  matter 
ioT  the  various  South  African  communities  to  decide.  1  N  rhaps,  under 
existing  oireumstances,  the  unlcamernl  system  will  lie  found  sut?!ripnt, 
as  it  is  in  Ontario,  Manitoba,  and  Uriti.sli  Columbia,  and  there  will  be 
less  danger  of  taxing  too  severely  the  energies  of  men  of  leisiire, 
experience,  and  administrutive  abilities,  who  do  not  abound  iu  a 
young  countiy.  In  a  general  way,  the  text  of  the  South  African 
Act,"  in  its  eqiecial  causes,  and  the  exdusiTe  powers  oi  the  Ph>- 
vinoial  Legislature,  is  still  useful  to  us  as  a  guide,  especially  when 
contrasted  with  the  British  North  American  Act  of  1867,  and  read 
by  the  light  of  South  African  history  since  1877.  It  is  idle  to  be  too 
preeise  in  suggesting  the  details  of  such  a  xasi  mea.sure  as  the  Federa- 
tion of  the  Sou.tli  Afriiun  States  and  Colonies,  and  Protectorates. 
Everj'thing  is  in  a  transition  state  in  South  Africa,  and  there  is  no 
public  opinion,  no  politic  al  purpose.  Party  government  in  the  "  Cape 
Cdony  "  has  been  on  its  trial  for  many  years,  imd  has  been  oon- 
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fronted  with  some  extremely  oritical  queetions.  It  is  felt  ih&t  Federal- 
ina  and  a  Eedenl  Government  alone  can  offer  &e  beet  and  eafest 
remedy.    Jnet  now  ilie  diaoowion  of  the  qneation,  even  supposing 

that  it  is  entirely  of  the  alistiaot  ciuoaoter,  would  laise  8o\ith  African 
politics  to  a  higher  level,  if  not  to  n  serener  atmosphere.  Of  all  South 
African  politicians  the  Kight  lion.  T.  Ehodes  seems  by  far  the 
most  riunlified  to  deal  with  it.  Is  it  too  mucli  to  l)olieve  that  a  Con- 
feronce  proposal  desjmtclioil  to  South  Afriui  would  bo  welcomed  as  the 
first  step  towards  one  of  the  greatest  administrative  problems  before 
lis,  vis.,  the  happy  confederation  of  the  British  States  and  Frofceo* 
tomtes  under  the  Biitiah  flag? 

William  Orkrwbij.. 
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Wl!(>R^  KK  "imperialist"  may  be,  there  can  be  no  denying:  that  in 
his  Cecil  Ji/iofh'H  :  A  Biography  and  Appn  riatioit,  he  has  succeeded  iu 
lifting  tlie  whole  South  African  (iuestion  out  of  tlie  mire  of  vindictive 
oontroveny  and  placing  it  upon  a  lerel  altogether  loftier  and  more 
kstizig.  Ondd  it  be  kept  there,  could  tlie  pro-Bhodeees  and  the  pro> 
Erogen  always  meet  oe  a  high  pditioal  platfonn,  the  South  Afrioan 
Queetioii  would  be  swiftly  solved.  Hitherto  the  fault  of  the  several 
ohampions  who  have  taken  up  the  cudgels  for  this  side  or  that  side  in 
the  rrreat  South  African  Controversy  which  began  when  the  Boer  of 
the  Transvaal  emerged  from  obscurity,  has  invariably  been  their  de- 
tailed diiluess,  the  restricted  nature  of  their  outlook  upon  men  and 
tilings  South  African,  the  narro\s'ness  of  their  own  notions  as  to  what 
really  constitutes  the  South  African  Question,  and  their  fiiilureto  take 
a  broad  and  oomprehenfliTe  grasp  ol  the  outstanding  faots.  EiHier  they 
have  given  ui  prosy  pages  about  mare  parochial  and  fiscal  phsiiw,  with, 
chapter  and  verse  to  prove  that  Khodes  has  been  right  or  Eruger  has 
been  wron  g^,  or  the}'  have  troubled  themselves  with  the  ins-and-outs  of  a 
raid  about  which  the  world  was  long  ago  wear\%  or  they  have  indulged 
iu  the  vain  pastime  of  explaining  this  and  explaininjsi^  that  imtil  tlie  head 
went  round  and  one  lost  sight  of  the  grand  realities  underlying  the 
long-di-awn-out  battle  between  Boer  and  Briton,  between  North  and 
Soidh.  Now,  vAether  yon  be  for  or  against  him,  Cecil  Bhodes  is  a 
big  subject,  and  calls  for  treatment  on  lines  at  onoe  large  and  liberaL 
Similarly,  Baul  &ager  and  his  people  are  important  questions,  and 
demand  consideration  on  Unes  equally  catholic  and  comprehensive^ 
demand,  at  any  rate,  something  better  than  the  laughter  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  Two  able  and  ambitions  men  have  met  under  tlie 
same  sky,  on  the  same  soil,  and  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  both  of 
them,  much  in  admiration  and  approval,  much  in  the  way  of  criticism 
and  dissent.  The  virtues  are  not  wholly  to  tlie  one,  nor  the  wees 
wholly  to  the  other.  Neither  claims  to  be,  and  neither  is,  immaculate. 
If  that  essentially  significant  and  indisputable  last  had  always  hem 
kept  in  the  foreground,  there  would  have  been  less  misundentandiug 
on  the  part  of  the  public  to-day,  le.'^s  bitterness  and  bickering  on  both 
sides,  less  about  Rhodes's  infallibility,  less  about  Paul  Kruger's  defects 
and  deficiencies.  There  are,  in  sliDrt,  in  South  Africa,  not  <me  Ghreat 
Man  but  two  Great  Men — Cecil  lihodes  and  Paul  Kruger. 

(1 )  CM/  JMMto  ;  A  Jti»trmpk^  mi  Jg/namtim,  Bj  ^Imperiiliit."  (OwpnaB  and 

Hall.) 
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Sondiy  reody-viitera,  ivriting  for  the  press,  have  already  snggMted 
as  xniieh ;  but  it  has  been  left  to  "Imperialist"  to  jnit  the  &ot  £i>r- 
VBzd  foroiblj,  to  maike  it  dear,  to  eaoilt  both  men,  to  indicate  the 

essentially  Imperial  vein  rommig  through  the  composition  of  the  one, 
and  to  emphasise  the  statesmanlike  characteristics  of  the  other.  'Curi- 
ously onougli,  thp  \sTitor  wlio  dops  tin's  does  it,  so  far  as  Prosidr-iit 
Ejiigcr  is  concerned,  half  inicousciously,  wholly  unintentionally.  He 
sets  out  with  the  fixed  purpose  of  proving  Cecil  liliodes's  colossal 
dimensions,  but  he  has  not  gone  far  before  it  is  apparent  to  all 
tiiat  he  is  rapidly  proving  Paul  Eruget  also  a  Gdossns,  and  a 
man  ^with  whom  even  jonr  Ceoil  Jolm  Bhodes,  oi  Chroot  Sdhmir 
and  the  Matopo  Honntains,  has  had  to  spend  a  lifttime  in  reckoning. 
Could  Paul  Kmger  be  accorded  a  greater  compilimcnt  ?  Again, 
he  begins  by  sketching  a  Colossus  \nth  lii<r  ideas  ever  beloce  him, 
and  practically  ends  by  pro\-ing  that,  iittcr  all,  they  are  only 
on  a  par  with  the  big  ideas  of  President  Kruger.  The  one 
aims,  or  says  lie  fiitns,  at  a  South  Africa  for  the  Stranger ;  the 
other,  at  a  Soutli  Africa  for  the  South  African.  In  reality,  therefore, 
they  are  not,  after  all,  so  veiy  far  removed  in  their  immediate  aims, 
and  diffar  only  in  detaiL  The  one  vronld  build  up  a  State  from  all 
available  and  possible  material,  and  -wwM  vraloome  all  oomsn  vrith 
open  amis ;  tiie  oUier,  ruling  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey, 
and  having  a  care  of  all  comers,  would  differentiate  and  draw  dis- 
tinctions, and  woidd  make  the  lot  of  the  real  South  African  easier 
than  that  of  the  sj)urious  or  suspect  "  settler  "  who  settles  for  a  season 
onlv  and  wends  his  way  hither  and  thither  across  the  waters. 

In  all  the  phases  of  his  varied  existence,  whether  it  be  as  student, 
diamond-seeiker,  sphere-expander,  or  stormer  of  mountains,  Cecil 
Bhodes  is  hero  to  his  biographer,  and  nothing  bat  the  saperlalive 
satisfies  *'  ImperiaUst"  for  the  setting  out  of  his  life-story.  That,  of 
ooiu^,  is  not  acccmiplished  without  making  statements  to  which  it  is 
possible  to  take  very  violent  exception ;  but  the  manner  of  doing  it  is 
peculiarly  powerful  and  picturesque,  and  covers  a  multitude  of  sins. 
In  a  volinne  of  some  four  huntlred  pages,  there  is  presented,  in  lan- 
guage always  vi^id  and  vehement,  as  good  a  portrait  of  llhodes,  the 
man  and  his  motives,  as  it  is  perhaps  po^ble  to  dmw  in  black  and 
white.  Under  **  Imperialist's*'  hand,  Cecil  Bhodes  stands  oilt,  not 
perhaps  in  a  new  light,  bat  certainly  in  the  best  light  in  whidi  the 
paUio  has  so  fir  been  permitted  to  behold  him;  standi  out  a  strong 
central  figure,  a  man  with  large  views  and  a  large  way  of  putting 
them  into  execution,  with  every  feature  of  his  life  clear-cut,  and  with 
a  halo  of  heroism  over  and  around  and  about  hini.  And,  though 
one  cannot  follow  the  author  everywhoro  in  his  enthusiasms,  though 
one  cannot  agree  with  liim  that  it  is  quite  heroic  to  sweep  all  men  and 
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all  things  lielbre  you  in  your  struggle  for  Supremaoy,  regardlon  of 

rights,  titles,  and  interests,  regardless  even  of  the  good  name  and  &ir. 
fame  of  this  Great  ]iritain  which  gave  him  birth — for  Cecil  Rliodes, 
who  began  by  popularising  Britain  among  the  Boers,  has  ended  by 
bringing  her  under  suspicion  upon  every  Dutch  sforj)—\t  is  always 
])ossible  to  adniiro  the  ftrf  of  the  thing,  to  nckno\A  led^n-  the  literary 
force,  to  approve  the  manner  in  which  the  hero- making  is  done.  In 
those  respects  nothing  could  be  better  than  "  Imperialist's''  orafte- 
nmnship. 

Nor  is  **  Lnperialist's  "  suooees  due  in  any  way  to  mere  play  of  the 
imagination,  to  any  mere  inventiveness  on  his  port  He  is*  no 
romancist,  as  Mr.  Stead  was.  From  first  to  last  he  deals  in  facts  and  in 
facta  only — in  facts  familiar  to  all  Soutli  Africans.  Here  he  discusses 
the  Drifts  (iuestion ;  there,  railway-rates,  or  the  Warren  Expedition, 
or  the  lljiid,  or  the  new  Troubles  in  the  Tnins\!uil ;  but  at  all  times 
and  everywhere  ho  preserves  tlie  identity  of  his  events,  and,  what  is 
more,  is  careful  to  observe  the  law  of  proportions,  keeps  his  foots 
•well  in  hand,  oasts  over  them  the  glamour  of  a  great  sentiment,  and 
keeps  Gedl  Ehodee  ever  to  the  front  No  mattsr  what  the  ocoaaion 
or  the  incident,  be  it  a  l)oimdary  queetion  or  trek  or  railway-tariff,  the 
rnison  d^t'tre  of  Ceeil  Bhodes — his  Scheme  of  Sphere-Expansion — is 
kept  before  you  and  permeates  '*  Imperialist's  "  pages  like  a  hit  mof'f 
in  an  opera  of  Wagner;  and  the  8\Tiiphony  goes  on  increasing  in 
splendour  and  force  until  the  final  climax  in  tlie  ^fatopo  Mountains. 
Clearly  enough,  Cecil  Hhodes  has  found  an  invaluable  friend  in 
*<ImpenaKat" 

.  So  mudi  for  the  Uterature  of  the  hook.  And  it  is  because  of 
its  merits,  because  of  its  force,  because  ctf  the  strength  of  its  state- 
ments, that  it  is  dangerous  and  cannot  he  allowed  to  pass  wholly 
unchallenged.     The  doctrine  of  Eacpansioii-ttt-a ny-ftioe  whidi  it 

preaches  must  not  have  too  ninny  indiewriminote  followers,  otherwise 
the  raid,  ns  an  item  of  jiolitical  machinery,  must  become  ]>o]»ular.  and 
neither  per!^on  nor  jiroperty,  in  the  far  places  of  the  earth,  \a\\  be 
safe.  There  is  a  price  too  high  to  jwy  even  for  Expansion  j  and 
there  are  circumstances  under  which  it  comes  to  have  quite  another 
name,  to  look  uncommonly  like  Appropriation.  If  you  allow 
that  "tenittay  is  evezything,"  whidi,  according  to  **  Imperialist,*' 
is  ICr.  Bhodes's  life  motto,  then,  of  course,  reganlles-s  f)f  the 
means  and  methods  employed,  the  laTid-snatching,  which  has  been 
attein]>te(l  nnd  achieved  in  Soutli  Africa,  stands  excused,  and  Mr. 
lUiodes's  greatness  falls  to  be  moasm'ed  by  the  number  of  acres 
he  has  added  to  the  Empire.  If,  again,  it  is  the  ciise — as  "  Im- 
perialist'' none  too  successfully  tries  to  show  witli  his  Ernst  von 
Weber  Letter  to  the  Kaiser,  and  his  Qount  Pleifi's  Mission  to  Hata- 
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belelond  cw  Pretoria — that  Cecil  Rhodes,  single-handed,  has  kept 
Germany  out  of  Charterland,  and  checked  the  growth  of  Continental 
Tnflupncp.  then,  so  far  as  Spliero-Expansion  is  concerned,  and  always 
omittinp  the  Transvnal,  his  poliov  of  pushing  Noi*th  while  Down- 
ing Street  hesitated  and  hr.d  douhts,  stands,  from  the  British 
standpoint,  explained,  even  justified.  Proof  on  that  head  is, 
however,  hioking ;  and,  for  the  time  being,  all  that  is  clear  ia  that 
boundaries  have  been  upset  and  lands  oooapied  at  the  cost  of 
many  lives,  and  that,  mixed  up  with  all  this  Empire-making,  there 
has  been  a  deal  of  stock- jobbing  'vdiich  makes  one  wonder  if,  alter  all, 
Downing  Street  and  Throgmorton  Street  are  so  very  far  removed. 
The  Teuton,  one  is  often  toniptod  to  think,  is  too  cunningly  and  too 
eonsistontly  trailed  across  the  South  African  xpoor,  and  is  an  all  too 
convenient  make-helieve.  For  instance,  they  tell  you  in  Chartered 
circles — and  "  Imperialist "  repeats  the  story — that  Cecil  lihodes 
seoured  Charterland  lor  Great  Britain  just  at  the  right  moment,  at 
a  momMit  when  Qennany  was  casting  oovetous  eyes  upon  it,  at  a 
moment  when  the  British  Govwnment  stood  unconvinced  as  to  its 
value  and  was  preodoupied  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  But  of  that 
story  there  is  no  convincing  j  onfirmation  ;  all  is  vague  and  general. 
However,  allow  it  to  stand,  and  what  happens?  Straightway  it  is 
clear  that,  if  Gennany  was  tlireatcning  eiuTonchment,  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  Government  to  act,  and  not  to  depute  private  individuals  to  act 
lor  it.  The  mischief  uf  m  doing  has  been  manifest  &om  the  first, 
and  the  mistake  of  it  is  admitted.  It  placed  a  private  peison  where 
a  public  official  should  have  been ;  it  watered  and  weakened  Imperial 
influence  where  it  should  have  been  strongest— that  is,  amongst  the 
blacks ;  it  created  suspicion  among  the  ever- sensitive  Boers,  who 
foiuid  their  old  familiar  foe,  Cecil  Rhodes,  upon  their  borders ;  and  it 
engendered  the  soniowhat  shrewd  suspicion  that  tlie  Chnrtcr  was 
granted,  not  to  shut  the  German  out,  but,  rather,  to  shut  the  Tnins- 
vaaler  in. 

That,  indeed,  appeals  to  have  been  the  principle  permeating  Mr. 
Bhodes's  policy  fnon  first  to  last  One  rememben,  <^  oomnn^  how  it 
has  been  sold  of  him  that,  of  all  Anglo-Africans,  he  is  the  man  who 

has  done  most  towards  bringing  Briton  and  Boer,  Anglo- African  and 
Africander,  together ;  but,  really,  bey<md  coquetting  with  the  Bond, 
and  catching  its  vote  by  various  promises  and  eqtially  various  per- 
fonnanees,  it  is  <lif!ii  ult  to  see  where  the  art  of  anialganuition  lias 
come  in.  Does  not  the  evidence  ratlier  fro  to  prove  an  aptitude  for 
alienating  rather  than  an  art  for  amalgamating?  Is  not  South 
Africa  at  tins  very  moment  shaken  by  divisions  and  disputes  f  If,  as 
"  Imperialist "  alleges,  ISx,  Rhodes  is  in  sympathy  with  tiie  Africander, 
a  veritable  brother  to  the  Boer,  himself  half-Boer,  leadjr  always  to  feel 
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as  tlioy  feol,  able  always  to  live  the  life  they  live,  to  breathe  the  fresh 
air  of  the  veld  and  enjoy  it,  to  watch  with  the  same  sympathetic  eye 
the  day  go  swiftly  down  in  all  its  Sonth  African  splendour,  how 
comes  it  that,  in  all  his  dealings  with  the  Boers  beyond  his  own 
borders,  more  especially  with  Paul  Kruger's  people,  his  hand  has  been 
heavy,  his  tone  diotatorial,  his  tenns  ezorlniant)  and  tiiat  to-day, 
instead  of  peace  and  goodTvill,  vn  find  diviacni  and  disaster,  feuds  and 
high-feelings  F  Is  it  not  the  cajso  that,  under  oover  of  a  policy  which 
professed  k^dliness  and  conciliation,  he  has  consistently  sought  to  hem 
the  Transvaalers  in,  to  hiirt  them,  to  curtail  their  liberty  to  go  whither 
thoy  would,  to  coerce  them,  to  embarrass  them  ?  "  Imperialist will 
make  reply  that  ho  did  no  more  tlian  his  duty,  that  he  was  firm  with 
the  Transvaal  because  he  would  have  it  fair  to  the  stniuger  within 
South  Afrioa's  gates,  thai  he  stzove  above  aU  things  to  get  all  fionili 
Africa  into  fiscal  and  friendly  agreement,  that  he  aimed  at  vnify,  and 
regretted  the  Bepublios  only  hecaose  they  blocked  the  uray  to  better 
things,  to  a  single  South  African  sway.  NeverUieless  this  foot 
remains — that  the  Orange  Free  State  has  never  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Cape  Cnlnssus:  and  one  is  entitled*  to  suspect  that  in 
Mr.  ]vh(»des's  case  "  ten'itorv's  the  thing  "  only  when  the  territory 
happens  to  be  n-olden,  tliat  "reform's  the  thing"  only  when  there  are 
reefs  and  ricAies  behind  it.  The  Ti-ausvaul  blocks  the  way  to  One-man 
Dominion.  A  oxmie  in  Ux.  Bhodes's  eyas.  But,  worse  ilien  that,  it 
blocks  tiie  way  to  Ghaitered  dividends.  For  what  men  is  there  so 
foolish  as  to  put  money  into  a  land  which  the  Jews  of  old  ptroapeoted, 
a  Land  of  Buins  and  Bemaans  ? 

The  more  closely  the  case  for  Cecil  Rhodes  is  examined,  the  more 
does  it  appear  to  narrow  itself  dow^^  to  a  case  of  one  Great  Man  against 
another  (ireat  ^lan,  of  (Veil  Klio<les  against  Paid  Kruger,  of  a  Great 
("olossus  against  a  Great  CiJonist.  Ixhodes  dreams  of  dominion,  and, 
in  Imperialist's  "  hands,  his  dream  is  full  of  nobility  and  colour. 
But  it  so  happens  fliat  ^nl  I&uger  also  dieame— dreams,  curiously 
enough,  that  he  haa  a  right  to  role  in  his  own  land;  diesms  that 
he  has  a  right  to  oppose  a  **union"  whose  essential  basis  is  that 
he  ond  his  shall  disappear  and  cease  to  be  ;  dreums  that  to  his  own 
people  he  has  pledges  to  fulfil,  to  keep  them  inviolate  and  intact; 
dreams  that  Reformers  and  Raiders  are  one  and  the  same  people ; 
dreams  that,  though  Rhodes  loves  Reform  not  a  little,  he  loves  gold- 
reefs  still  more.  Tliereyou  have  the  secret  of  Transvaal  politics.  And, 
while  Cecil  Rhodes  storms  mountains,  takes  the  responsibility  for 
Baids,  looks  out  along  the  great  undeveloped  streteh  that  fies  between 
Beaufort  West  and  Bulawayo — ^undeveloped  because  neglected  in 
favour  d  those  £ir-off  higfaknds  where  his  heart  is — ^behtdds  vast 
expanses  waiting  for  a  population  that  comes  not,  vast  areas  annexed 
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all  too  Roon  and  artificially  fostered,  whole  territorios  into  which  no 
OTie  liastens,  in  which  you  are  at  liberty  to  Vn  e  only  upon  the  basis  of 
bowing  down  and  woi-shipping  at  tho  Khoilesian  tSlirine,  Piiul  Kniger 
goes  his  own  independent  gait,  and  will  survive  the  sneers  of  west-end 
exquisites.  "Wlifle  others  dream  in  Continents,"  and  seize  them-^ 
to  find  tlunii,  now  aod  again,  not  so  golden  as  fhey  seemed — Paid 
"Kiaget  IS  eontent  to  derelop  and  onltiTBte  the  reaoaroes  that  lie  near 
at  hand.  Had  that  heen  done  at  the  Gape,  boundaries  -would  have 
extended  themselves  natuzallj;  thsxe  would  have  been  no  need  to 
mid  Kepublics  for  reform,  or  revenue's  sake;  no  need  to  gnint 
(  liai-tGi-s  lor  Artificial  CultiTatifm ;  no  need  to  fall  out  with  President 
Kruger  and  his  People. 

How  shall  the  woimds  be  healed,  the  divisions  repaired,  the  Soutil 
African  situation  saved  P  Shall  it  he  by  bloodshed,  by  "  reversing 
Hajaba,"  bj  ^  revenging  Dooomkop  ?  ** — ^phrases  used  only  by  the 
foolish.  Lnperiolist "  does  not  definitely  say.  But,  if  he  is  to  be 
taken  as  prophet  at  all — and  he  writes  as  though  he  already  heard 
the  tramp  of  soldiers — ^ihere  is  nothing  else  to  be  done,  nothing  for  it 
but  to  fight  for  supremacy  and  to  maintain  it.  Yet  that,  8iu*ely,  is 
the  cnunsol  of  calamity.  It  is  unreasoning  and  unreasonable,  and  it 
loses  sight  of  several  vital  facts  and  features  in  the  situation.  In 
the  first  place,  let  this  question  be  put : — What  has  the  Boer  of  the 
Transvaal  done  that  he  ^ould  be  threatened  with  the  pains  ol  deaBi 
and  total  eociinoticnP  He  has  ruled  aoooDrding  to  his  lights,  has  pre- 
served a  patriotisin  equsUed  only  by  the  patriotism  which  is  made  in 
Great  Britain  ;  he  has  fought  for  his  liberty  and  his  land;  he  has 
been  careful  and  oonservative  of  his  rights  and  has  been  suspicious 
of  tho  stranger  within  the  gates — tliat  self-same  stranger,  remember, 
who  in  I<ssf)  began  the  Boer-baiting,  to  the  order  of  the  South,  by 
pulling  down  tho  Hag  of  tho  coimtry. 

Bloodshed 't  The  times  call  for  soniethiug  quite  diiiereut,  for  ([uite 
other  remedies, for  repoxation  for  injuries  inflicted  by  the  Baid;  they 
call,  not  for  bloodshed,  but  for  brotfaeihood.  Because  Bhodes»  great 
man  thou^  he  be,  has  suffered  a  set-badc,  and  the  day  of  Ln- 
pcrialisni  or  of  Union  has  been  delayed,  that  is  no  reason  for 
declaring  war;  and  at  this  moment  no  otli^r  reason"  exists. 
Union  must  wait,  thongli  tho  jingo  be  filled  with  chagrin.  There 
are  other  men  in  Soutli  Africa  besides  Ithodcs,  and  other 

interests — men  who  do  not  dream,  men  who,  while  apj)roving  Ex- 
jiansion,  demand  fair  play  for  the  E.epublics ;  such  men  as  SivewTight, 
Sauer,  Hofmeyr,  Schrriner;  and  interests  which  are  not  involved  in 
re^.  These  wiQ  have  their  say.  Therearetiie  AfrilEonderstobecon- 
ddered,  and,  be  quite  sure  of  it,  tiiey  will  stand  up  as  one  man  against 
any  and  all  attempts  to  rush  llie  Boer  into  modem  ways  fot  which 
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lie  is  still  uni>reji;uvd.  Tliere  is  the  Colonist,  who,  left  to  himself, 
will  readily  testify  that  tho  power-holders  at  I*retoria,  confronted  as 
they  have  been  by  modern  perplexities  and  modem  problems,  social, 
politioal,  indvslrial,  have  dime  iraiideis.  He,  too,  ^rill  see  to  it  that 
the  peace  of  the  vall^  is  proserred  and  that  justioe  prevails,  even 
though  the  Financier  iEall.  Finally,  there  is  the  man  who  loves  the 
land  l)pi  ause  it  has  been  good  and  gracious  to  him,  because,  lui  1>  r  a 
gratefid  sirn,  health,  hope,  and  happiness  have  come  to  him.  ILaj>iiily 
these  are  in  the  majority,  and  can  make  themselves  heard  in  the 
nionieut  of  crisis. 

C.  D.  Bavnf^. 

(EditW  of  n*  JoAaunetbiny  Slandnrd 
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A  STUDY  IN  TU&KISH  fi£FO&tf. 
CTHAHSLATION.) 

My  first  article  on  Turkish  affaiis  *  was  "  deetruotive  "  only  :  it  was  a 
tnie  eipontioiB  of  the  sUto  <d  Tnddah  finanoe,  but  proposed  iM^ 
remedice.  The  fael  ie  that  finanoe  is  real^  only  •  detail,  thoog^  an 
extremely  impoftant  one,  in  the  whole  qveitioii  of  Toaddah  ralofnn. 
In  the  present  itudj "  I  propose  to  show,  as  well  as  I  «an  in  the 
short  space  of  a  magazine  article,  what  were  tho  relative  positions  of 
Musslemans  an<l  noii-Miisslcmans  hoforo  tlic  *'  era  of  reforms  '*  whoeo 
effective  iiiitiation  commenced  in  the  reign  of  Mahmoud  II. ;  to  give 
a  short  sketch  of  what  has  already  hecn  attempted  during  that  era;  to 
ahow  what,  if  any,  modifioation  was  produced  by  thoee  attempts  in  the 
oondition  of  non*MmaleinanBand  linwJiimanain  Tnrhej;  i»  wraiid^e 
tfaeoansesof  pastlsilnre;  and  finally,  to  snggeat  a  manner  of  efMiDg 
true  and  lasting  reform. 

Under  the  fljstem  of  the  Khalif  Omar,  which  unfortunately  eaiob 
to  be  treated  as  an  imm\itahlo  dog^ua,  and  not  merely  a  historical 
event,  the  juridical  geography  of  Islam  is  divided  into  two  parts,  tho 
Darii-i-Isidm,  aud  the  I)aru-  l-Uarb  (World  of  Islam,  and  World  of 
War).  Non-Musslemans  can  inhabit  either  country,  those  inhabiting^ 
the  Iktru-*l'Sarb  (known  as  JJarbi)  being  governed  by  the  law  of  war 
only.  They  most  be  summoned  either  to  be  oonverted,  or  to  anibmit 
and  pay  the  tax  (the  Xtfiaiifi  and  the  Khara4j)  ktt  the  benefit  of 
IsUm*  NeverthelesBy  a  JBarbi  may  jienetrate  into  the  Daru-'l-Ialftm 
for  peaceful  purposes  such  as  commerce,  with  atxiot  inviolabilify  lor 
person,  honour,  and  property;  he  then  assumes  the  condition  of 
musti^  'min  (one  who  trusts).  If  tlie  muste  ^min  remains  more  than  a 
year  in  a  ^lussleman  country  lie  l)t  i  omes  Zimmi  (protected  one).  Tho 
Zimmi  cauuot  be  considered  as  simple  subjects  of  the  Commander  of 
the  Eaithfol,  who  an  alone  tbeEaiHifnl  themselrea ;  titoy  are  m 
strange  positi<m  of  being  both  more  and  less  than  salqeota.  ]fbve» 
because  they  have  not  merely  to  obey  the  Lnlim,  but  are  partiea  to  a 
contract  ^ith  him  {^aqdu-z-%immi)  conferring  and  creating  reciprocal 
rights  and  duties;  less^  because  the  duties  devolTing  and  the  i^glita 

(i)   A  Sfta^r  In  TteUdi  II11MIO0,*'  VwamoKi  Bramr,  MM,  \Wti  -  ' 
TOL.  LXL  NA  U  U 
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conleired  iqxm  Hum  pkoe  tbem  in  a  state  of  oomplete  iaSaaaoty  to 
tiutt  of  the  True  Believers.  Under  the  sjetem  fii  Omar  the  soldiers  of 
Isl&m  are  absolutely  forbidden  to  acquire  houses  and  landed  property ; 
tliis  would  liave  converted  them  into  settlers,  whereas  what  he  wanted 
was  an  army  of  God.  Also  they  were  gtrictly  cliarged  to  protect  the 
owniers  of  the  soil,  whether  Jews,  Christians,  or  I'arsees.  Tliese,  on 
the  other  hand,  were  forced  to  pay  the  tax  by  which  the  soldiers  of 
God  might  subsiBt ;  on  this  oonditioii  ihej  were  to  he  left  peaoeaUj, 
ivithout  intesfeienoe,  to  their  aefeial  oooapata<Mifl»  &ee  also  to  ezeniae 
their  religion  aa  thej  pleased.  I  midst  fiartioularly  lay  afaceas  on  the 
fact  that  this  was  the  system  of  Omar,-  fuid  not  of  Mohammed,  the 
Founder  of  the  Koligiou,  who  mentions  no  distinctions  of  the  kind, 
and  who,  on  the  eontrary,  frequently  insisted,  both  in  the  Koran  and 
nwording  to  tlie  Sunncf.  on  .  the  perfect  equality  of  men,  on  the  fact 
that  religion  is  a  thing  between  God  and  His  creature,  and  that  the 
salvation  of  man  depends  upon  himself.  The  main  object  of  Isl&m,  as 
oonoeifed  hy  Ifohammed,  vms  tiie  ^rodbmation  of  ODB  Godf  revealed 
to  the  woiid  through  prophets,  and  'Hhe  abolition  of  Axahian  poly- 
ifaeistio  heathenism. 

The  system  of  Omar  was  conceived  with  temporal  far  more  than 
apiritoal  ends  in  view,  when  he  had  realised  his  ambitions  beyond  his 
h<^>e8.  If  it  be  reeoUected  that  it  wad  itn posed  in  the  eighth  century, 
and  be  compared  wth  the  methods  then  and  long  after  employed  in 
the  West  (such,  for  instanee,  as  the  massacre  of  the  Saxons  by  Charle- 
magne, nearly  one  hundred  and  £fty  ^ears  later,  or  the  persecution  and 
massaflres  of  the  Yaudds  neoxly  six  hundred,  and  again  nine  hundred, 
years  later),  it  iriU  be  admowledgedto1»ehothgei^  and  Hbeial.  It 
'was  a  political  derioe  of  masterly  ooiitoption,  excellent  for  the  time  of 
Omar  and  his  immediate  suooesson,'hut  assuredly  never  intended  by 
the  great  Khalif  to  be  accepted,  ae  it  has  been,  as  an  immutable 
<locrma,  a  sacred  edifice,  whioh,througjumt  the  ooune  of  ages,  it  would 
be  sacrilege  to  toucb.^ 

« 

(I)  UnhappUy  Um  tnw  spirit  of  lalim  was  ^o«t  at  a  vciy  early  atag«,  and  a  religion 
in  the  higlieat  degree  liberal  and  Udennt  u  oonoeiTed  bj  ite  inspired  Founder  was 
vntamoirphoeed  into  a  stifling,  iroa^bonmd  tpAem  of  Slate  theology,  wUoh  tendanS 
aaj  legialatfve  derelopment  and  modifloation  in  consonanoe  with  the  needs  and  pro* 
gree.4  of  mankind  impossible.  It  is  exoeedinglj  difficalt  to  desoribe  the  oauses  of  this 
])etrifaotion  of  spirit  in  a  few  lines,  for  they  are  complicated  and  somewhat  abstruse. 
The  ohbf  amongst  them  maj,  bowever,  be  roughly  fketched  as  follows:— At  the  root 
of  the  Semitic  spirit  is  the  persuasion  that  no  mnn  has  the  right  or  power  to  dictate 
to  his  fellows,  the  r«^lation8  between  man  and  mau  can  be  governed  by  the  Deity  only. 
Now,  €t»  mouth  <)f  the  Deity  is  His  proplntt,  and  the  last  of  the  prophets  is  Mohammed ; 
tlniH  t!io  otnl  (if  Mohammed's  life  bcoomes  the  eml  of  legislative  evolution.  The 
immediate  suooesaors  to  the  Prophet  (namely,  the  first  four  Khalifa),  entering  upon 
13»  heedahip  of  the  great  Mnaalaman  dan  before  any  ptopar  ayatomhad  baca  avotvad 
from  the  Komn  !in<l  the  Sumiff,  their  administrative  acta,  pnnidod  they  were  not  in 
contradiction  with  the  Sacred  Book  and  traditions,  came  to  be  oonaidered  aa  mlea 
wUehooold  Dofc  ba  dapartad  fraa.-  Tha  Xcna  H  ia  ten*  ftOm  paatfoal  tihaa  a 
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ITidioni  entering  m  detaO  into  llie  TarioiM  ifl^^ 
«ngindend  hy  a  system  of  jurispnidenoe  set  forth  falsely  bs  An 
essentiil  •pMt  of  ^e  religion  of  Isl&m,  the  sooial  -  situation  may  be 

briefly  summarisod  as  follows  : — The  Zimmi  must  respect  the  Mussle- 
man  and  pay  the  tax ;  the  Miissloman  must  despise  the  T^immi  and 
collect  the  tax.  Necessarily  a  quantity  of  humiliating  discrimina- 
tions ensued,  even  to  differencos  of  ooatuino,  of  the  architecture  of 
hoosee,  to  the  right  of  carrying  arms,  to  the  non-yalidity  of  noKi- 
Miui1«iMni  tettiinoay,  and.  so  fortL  At  th*  liune  time  it  mnet 
•Iwajs  BereoeUeoted  tfait  the  Believm  ue  loittally  ^prohibited  f^Nnn 
maltreating  the  Zimmi,  the  blood  of  a  Zimmi  b^g  no  more  *' licit 
than  the  blood  ol  a  MmBleman,  while  if  a  Zimmi  oommitted  the  moet 
heinous  crimps,  such  as  adultery  with  a  Mussleman  woman  or  insult 
of  the  Prophet,  only  legal  action  oould  be  takon  against  him  precisely 
as  if  he  were  a  Believer :  orimes,  in  fact,  oaimot  undo  the  contract  of 

Sooh  wae,  in  Tefj  duut  eonunary,  the  ancient  law  of  IsUm  oon- 
-  Mining' ntm-MoMleiBaiia ;  and  ira  will  now,  aa  briefly  as  poarifale, 
«nmm  what  haa  been  the  legal  atatoa*  of  the  Zmmi  nndev  tito 
Sultana  of  Taifcej.  Up  to  within  quite  a  recent  period  the  effect  of 
tlie  Turldah  conquest  was  this:  to  the  moral  weig^  of  dogmatio 
disdain  was  added  the  material  weight  of  feudal  charges.  The  lands 
of  Anatolia  and  Roumelia  were  divided  into  fiefs,  of  which  some  were 
kept  by  the  Sultans,  while  tlie  others  were  assigned  to  their  Beys  and 
Viziers.  The  fiefa  were  enrolled  in  registers,  the  defter^  the  nature 
and  object  of  which  reddl  irresistibly  the  Domeeday  Book,  and  which 
were  kapt  at  the  D^fterthani — a  name  still  preeerred.  While  under 
the  Aiab.  oonqnaat  tiie  Ztmui,  <m  payment  of  the  IffUiifi  and  Hie 
Kharadj,  of  whidi  the  quota  was  rigorously  fixed,  remained  in  undis- 
turbed poaaeaaion  of  hia  landa,  under  the  Tn^iah  eonqneat  he  loat 

lagUstiTe  syatem,  while  the  Snf»net  form  a  aeries  of  detached  anecdote*.  It  whh  from 
Hmm  materials,  however,  that  a  syatetn  of  legir>lation  had  to  be  extracted ;  rale«  of 
interpretatioii,  baaed  largelj  on  the  acta  of  the  first  four  Khalifa,  ware  worked  out, 
and  the  four  principal  ^vHtems  of  the  {>iirnn  Mwlcmn  WW*  BWalrf,  Tis.,  the  Uuniftf 
the  ShijC ,  Ihe  ffamhali,  and  the  MiilJ.i.  The  end  in  view  was  ptircly  practical,  viz., 
the  proper  interpretation  of  the  law,  that  iM,  of  the  commtmicatiunH  of  (rod  through 
fhs  aouth  of  Uia  Prophet ;  and  this  iuterpretation  laid  down  certain  Axed  principloM 
for  application  to  all  jKiintK  that  ini]urht  8ri-.t>  iti  xocial,  civil,  and  polilirul  lifi-  Kach 
■ndl  Applicatioa  formed  a  precedent ;  and  it  will  be  readiljr  conceived  that,  after  some 
««Bteri«  of  ocahwlty  wiOi  pcmedeato,  iBb»  TduoteBoe  to  TioUte  th«  iMoaaw  so 
ttUeuM  that  it  eame  to  he  ronHif!rr<"<l  i(«  a  social  necesmty  to  leave  them  nntouched. 
VliuU/  the  Doeton  of  lalim  Uught  that  it  would  be  tmorthodox  to  diaiurb  them. 
Bnb  fotoMd  A  briflk  itt  •  aoKi  wan  of  dogma.  TlwaTaton  of  ptoMdaBtawfll,  Ilieliove. 
\>f!  nloarly  apprehended  by  studentci  of  Entrlish  Coramon  Law  ;  the  tr;ini»formation  of 
preoede&ta  into  dogma  by  atndenta  of  Canon  Law.  Unhappily,  in  lalim  the  whole 
•brwliii*  it  eamnriMl.  It^ihoald  be  added  tlwt  (lie  Mongol  invaaioBa  ntterij  deatioyed 
all  chnnce  of  a  later  development  of  iKliim  on  free  and  rational  linos,  might  othcr- 
wiae  have  been  poaaible — a  raoe  of  cultivated  and  deep  thinkers  hanog  been  replaced 
tj  a  Mas  lAomvUtedao  laj  m  war  and  MDVMot 
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fhdt  domain  and  aesumed  the  status  of  a  villein  towards  the  lord  of 
the  manor,  and  to  the  latter,  instead  of  to  the  Bcitu-l-Mal  (Treasury), 
were  paid  the  dues.  Moro  often  than  not  the  lord  of  the  .manor 
farmeii  out  these  dues — a  fruitful  source  of  oppression  not  a  little 
responsihie  for  the  secular  hatred  of  the  conquered  races  for  their 
conquerors. 

In  •dditkm  to  tiie  religiouB  and  Isndat  Inirion  between  tiie  Tnrlw 
and  their  oocqnerod  eabjeote,  we  stiU  have  to  note  the  wall  eet  op  by 

tlic  conquerors  themselves  by  their  very  toleration  bred  of  disdain. 
Faithful  to  the  principle  that  so  long  as  they  k^t  quiet  and  paid  the 

tax,  his  non-Mussleman  suhjects  were  inferiors  whom  it  was  gool  to 
keep  at  a  distance,  and  leave  alone  to  manage  their  own  affairs  as  it 
pleased  them,  Mehmet  II.  left  the  organization  of  the  Christian 
Churches,  the  Greek  Patriarchate,  and  the  schismatic  ArmeuiaD 
Patriarchate  exactly  as  he  found  them,  entrusting  them  widi  the 
adminirttation  of  their  nations in  aU 

cooecifllioe,  penonal  atatoBi  eaTe  any  peooniaiy  daimfe  ariang  tiiere- 
from,  which  were  left  to  be. decided  by  Mussleman  law.  This  con- 
temptuous toleration,  answered  hy  an  equal  intelleotual  oontempt,  and 

a  bitter  racial  Iiatred,  which,  together  with  religious  obstacles,  rendered 
intermarriage  between  Musslemans  and  Christians  impossible,  sot  up 
a  solid  barrier  to  a  fusion  of  races  such  as  has  taken  place  in  all 
Western  countries  between  conquerors  and  conquered — a  barrier 
which  with  time  liaa  beoome  <mly  more  insuperaUe.  Through 
tibeir  GliiVQhea  the  Patriareha  have  always  presemd  and  nonriahed 
the  livea  of  their  "nationa,"  which  lemai)!  to-day  aa  diatinet  and 
apart  from  the  Osmanlie  aa  when  they  were  reeiating  the  invasion  ef 
their  territories.  Thus  no  Boeh  thing  as  an  Ottoman  natiom  has  ever 
been  created.  It  has  been  a  juxtaposition  of  separate  and  generally 
hostile  peoples  in  territories  bound  under  one  ride  by  the  military 
sway  of  a  dominant  race,  a  condition  under  which,  even  if  the  mili- 
tary sway  be  merciful — which,  in  spite  of  its  religious  toleration,  I  do 
not  pretend  the  Turkish  sway  has  been — the  Bubjeota  will  rise,  "wdien- 
ever  opportunity  <^EiBirS|  agamst-  tii^r  rulers.' 

I  ytSi  now  attempt  a  very  brief  surr^  ol  the  endeavours  which 
have  been  made  to  break  down  all  these  bafrieia  to  the  fmmation  of  a 

0)  EvvriiiMRiiHwIiMkBaaMttbapoliijinngaidtoTufaj,!^ 

the  eoorrnoui^  adranta^o  which  thb  state  of  aflUlt  gives  her,  And  ban  taken  all  painn 
to  perp«tuate  and  to  promote  it.  The  **  nionM "  wbioh  ahe  has  been  pleaMi  to 
fomnlste  fnuk  tiiM  to  tiiiw  had  thia  objeot,  and  tiib  objaat  vtAf,  la  Tieir ;  while  by 

insidiouH  coonwls  vr  threats  nho  hns  aid<  d  in  preventing  Sultans  from  effectively 
ezeottting  the  more  ratioaal  reforms  proposed  by  other  Powers,  even  if  she  oould  not 
halp  tiutir  befasg  accepted  and  promnlgatod  on  paper.  Whan  nftvma  appear  to  be  too 
seriously  meant,  she  declares  war  to  atop  them.  [Sec  despatch  of  Fozzo  di  Borgo  to 
.  Coont  Keaseliode,  of  28th  November,  1828,  quoted  on  page  615  of  Grea^'a  ifwtory  </ 
th»  OU*mm  gbfib.  OomidaralsofhancmaBtofttvhkb  tiMGriaMawtrindth«]^ 
WW  vcn  dtdarcd,  aad  IIm  pntoit  advaiMsd  in  11mm 
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liomogenebiu^OttMiiftB''']»t»m.  PMsmg  overflieseformBiiutiaiM  * 
"bj  Selini  m.,  wliicih,  however,  prepared  the  way  for  his  snoeowois, 
«Bd  the  short  and  feeble  reign  of  Mostttb  lY^  we  oome  to  the 

^*  great  refonner/'  Mahmoud  II.,  whose  attempts  at  reform  wore 
impeded  at  every  step  by  external  wars,  by  internal  revolts,  and 
hx  the  sometimes  concealed,  enmetimes  open,  resistance  of  bigoted 
and  ignorant  Mussleman  foeling.  Whether  or  not,  if  he  had  had 
less  adverse  cireimistanoes,  ho  would  really  have  deserved  the  repu- 
tation of  a  reforming  Sultan  whicli  he  so  keenly  wished  for,  is  a 
eobjeot  for  diaoDssiQii.  The  Isots  axe  that*  while  at  tiraeS  showing 
flome  weakness  of  chazaotor,  inoonsistsiiciy  with  his  own  professions, 
and  attaching  an  alnUMt  puerile  importanoe  to  eztemals,  he  never- 
thdess  did  abolish  some  crying  abuses,  rid  his  country  of  the  intol- 
erable oppreesion  of  the  Janissaries  and  Dereh  Beys,  bettered  the 
finances  of  the  State,  and  gave  the  first  impulse  towards  a  true 
reform  of  the  position  of  the  On  the  other  hand,  owing  to 

his  early  experiences,  he  perceived  personal  danger  to  himself  in  all 
power  or  force  other  than  his  own,  and  under  his  reign  the  "  Divan,"  ' 
<ir  Grand  Gonnoil  of  the  Empire,  fell  into  the  impotencj  which  to-day 
distingaishss  the  Sublime  Pcrte.  The  Ifinisters  had  to  render  aoooont 
oeparately  and  penonally  to  the  soversign,  lost  all  feeling  of  eon- 
oeited  action  and  responsibility,  and  were  dirsotsd'  more  by  the 
favourite  of  the  hour  than  by  the  sovereign. 

On  November  ^^rJ,  1839,  when  he  had  been  only  four  montlis  on  the 
throne,  Abdu-'l-Medjid,  nnrler  the  inspiration  of  Rescind  Pasha, 
promulgated  the  Ilati-i-S/icrif  oi  triilkhane.  This  edict  really  forms 
a  publio  indictment  of  Abdu-'l-Medjid's  predecessors  during  a  space  ' 
''of  090  hmidrsd  and  fifty  years,"  and  an  essay  on  the  elementary 
prinsiples  of  good  goremment  Its  piinoipal  objeots  axe,  in  its  own 
words,  to  establish — "  1.  Qnarantees  which  assure  to  our  subjects 
pcifsot  seourity  of  life,  honour,  and  fortune  ;  2.  A  regular  method  of  ■ 
incidence  and  collection  of  taxes  ;  3.  An  equally  regular  method  for 
the  recruitment  of  soldiers  and  their  len<2;^th  of  service."  The  whole 
document  was  imderlined  by  the  declaration  that  "these  sovereign 
•concessions  are  granted  to  all,  of  whatever  sect  or  religion  they  may 
lie;  all  are  called  to  enjoy  them  without  exception."  In  enootion 
<of  these  piinoiplse  new  laws  were  jsromulgated,  new  institutiAUB 
crsntod,  tiie  army  waa  reorganised,  and  the  oonenoy  reformed.  But 
the  reforms  were  set  before  a  people  devoid  of  understanding,  and 
Ihe  success  which  they  achieved  is  described  by  Abdu-'l-Medjid  in  a 
lescript,  drawn  up  nn'l  r^ad  by  himself  in  1845,  in  which  he  expresses 
liis  deep  disappointment  that  none  of  the  reforms  which  he  had 
decreed  had  given  any  result,  with  the  sole  exception  that  the  army 
bad  been  reorgannsed.  He  ascribes  the  failure  to  the  ignorance  of 
his  people  *^mB  well  in  lellgioQa  as  tonporal  afiaixs,'*  snd  oiUs  for  (he 
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eetabliahmeiiiof  ft  Bystem  of  popiikr  ednoaiuMu  Unfitttunatelj,  thiB 
inspiration  was  not  followed ;  true,  a  sygtem  was  devised  by  Fuad 
Effendi  (afterwards  the  great  Fuad  Pasha)  for  the  creation  of  sohooU 
placed  under  State,  as  distinct  from  religious,  management ;  hut  it 
was  long  before  it  was  put  into  execution,  and  then  only  very  partially. 
Still,  if  the  whole  reform  period  up  to  the  Crimean  war  be  im- 
partadly  ocmttdered,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  following  improvementt 
had  bee&e£M«d: — arbitnij  oonfisoatioBB  and  exeootioiiB  had  been 
dfipe'ft'WAy  inlh;  tortnn,  dedand  illegal  and  aavanly  npnmed,  had 
grown  rare ;  the  feudal  system  had  been  abolished ;  the  slave-market 
prpecribed ;  and  the  If^isam  tribunals  instituted,  bringing  with  them 
two  great  innovations — the  validity  of  documentary  evidence,  whereas 
preWously  only  oral  evidence  had  beon  admitted,  and  the  atlmission 
of  MuBsleman  and  noa-MuflBlemau  testimony  as  equally  valid  before 
the  law. 

iThe  Crimean  mg,  however,  revealed  a  depth  of  corruption  and 
xammpoknBMBVk  the  commandem  andoffioen  of  th^  army  whiob 
ahdwtod  how  eapeifloiallj  the  Tefevma  had  taken  effect ;.  and  a  pro- 
longed, and  at  times  acrimonious,  discussion  between  the  Powers  and 
th^  Porte  resulted,  in  1856,  in  the  promulgation  of  the  ffati-i-Huma-' 
youn,  which  was  a  confirmntion  and  extension  of  the  Hnft-i-Sherif  of 
Giilkhan^,  and  of  the  various  attempts  at  reform  wliich  had  followed 
it.  It  is  impossible  to  attempt  to  euramariso,  however  briefly,  the 
unremitting  and  heroic  eiiprts  of  the  two  great  Ministers,  Ali  Pasha 
ao4  F^iad  Pasha,  to  render  the  HatUi'IIumayouM  a  living  system 
ini^oad  of  a  paper  promiee.  During  the  re%n  of  Abdn-l-lCedjid 
aainaonnoontable  and  fatal  obetaole  kj  in  their  ivaj—- the  weak  eha- 
raeter  .of  the  Sultan  and  his  undiminished  al)8<^lutism,  all  efCeotive 
power  remaining  concentrated  in  his  hands.  13ui»the  real  fiorcrnmeni 
of  the  country  did  not  improve  at  all ;  there  was  anotlicr  financial 
and  economic  crisis  ;  the  people,  both  2k[uBsleman  and  (.'hristian,  ex- 
cited and  irritated  by  continual  promises  never  executed,  reforms 
begun  and  never  finished,  were  in  perpetual  disorder ;  a  vast  Muesle- 
num  conspiracy  was  discovered  just  in  time  to  be  snpproeeod  (1859), 
and  the  guaranteeing  Powere  again  found  thoneelvei  forced  to  Intel* 
fen,  which  they  did,  aa  nsiial,  with  a  variety  ol  conticiang  cooaaelft 
and  without  effect.  The  Lebanon  question,  a  serious  insunrection  in 
Henegovina,  and  rising  difficulties  between  the  Bulgarian  and  Greek. 
Churches,  were  tlie  dosing  notes  of  the  reign  of  AMu-'l-Medjid. 

"When  Abdu-'l-Aziz  ascended  tlie  throne  in  June,  18G1,  ho  "was 
greeted  by  a  petition  from  the  licr/c^roviiuini  Christians  proving 
that  of  all  the  promises  of  the  Matt-i-Utimayouny  not  one,  ao  far 
aa  thej  wen  oonoemed,  had  been  carried  out  After  they  had 
been  padfled,  attentianwaa  again  turned  to  the  applieatkm  el  general 
rafiona  principka,  and  the  **Law  of  the  Tilayela'^'iMide  its  aiipev* 
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anoe.  This  measure  purporttd,-  and  nw  really  intended  by  its: 
framers,  to  confer  on  the  provinces  a  large  measure  of  self-government  * 
in  which  both  Musaleinans  and  non-Musslomans  should  take  part, 
but  it  really  had  tlie  etfect  of  ceiitralisiiig  the  whole  power  of  the^ 
country  more  absolutely  than  ever  in  the  Sultan's  hands,  since  the> 
Talis  -wme  wholly  ia  his  imdttpdtad  pow«r,  irlnk  the  oHjjfMo  n/BM 
membm  ot  the  local  oouaok  aeoand  »  peipetnal  ICusdeniaa  mK^ 
jority.  ;  . 

The  xvfonns.  still  made  no  way,  and  by  the  year  1867  the  Powers' 
had  become  seriously  alarmed  at  the  continued  anarchy  in  the 
Empire,  and  evinced  greater  determination  than  ever  to  interfere. 
But  tlio  doctors  could  not  agree.     On  the  one  side  was  France," 
supported  by  England,  detennined  that  tlie  principles  of  the  Haitn* 
dioiild  be  given  a  fair  and  definite  trial,  and  supporting  the  theory 
cl  Ali  and  Fnad,  of.  a  nmilar  goyanniMiLt  and  equal  lighta  for  all' 
Ottoman  subjeets  alike.  On  the  otfaeir  aide  were  ranged  Buna  and 
Austria^  equally  determined  that  the  only  oure  to  be  applied  was  the 
separation  of  the  various  races,  with  local  autonomy.    Tlie  French 
view  prevailed,  and  as  a  first  result  the  educational  establishment  of 
Galata  Serai,  opou  to  Musslemans  and  Christians  alike  (which  for 
years  did  excellent  work  until  the  present  Sultan  crushed  all  life  out 
of  it),  was  instituted.    Next  came  (in  18{>8)  the  creation  of  a  Council 
of  8tate,  on  much  the  same  lines  as  the  French  Conseil  <tEtatf  and  of 
a  High  CSourt  of  Jnatioe,  separated  into  two  sections,  a  Gooxtd  Appeal 
and  a  Ooist  of  Oaasation.  Both  these institiiiions  were  <*niizecl,"  U,,  * 
oonsposed  of  Musdemaa  and  Christian  mcmben.  Moreover,  measmes 
were  projected  to  perfect  the  judiGial  system  in  the  provinces  on  a 
"  mixed "  basis.    It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  point  out  that  th(* 
principal  value  in  these  institutions  would  be  tlu'ir  independence — 
equally  unnecessary  to  say  that  under  a  despotic  Sultan  no  Huoh  inde-  * 
pendeuce  could  exist.    At  the  solemn  opening  of  the  Council  of  State 
in  May,  1868,  the  Sultan  Abdu-'l-Aziz  pronounced  one  of  the  most 
libenl  alloootions  thai  ever  fdl  from  the  mouth  of  a  Tud^ 
It  pioduoed  an  enonnoua  sensation ;  imdse,  gtatitode,  flattery,  wei« 
heaped  upon  this  liberal  monanh  bj  the  Sheikhu-'l-Islftm,  by  the 
Rrfriarchs,  by  the  leading  merchants;  and — shortly  afterwards  it 
beoame  evident  that  the  monarch  thought  that  he  had  done  enough. 
He  openly  broke  with  Vxmd  Pasha,  who  left  the  country  in  October* 
1808,  and  died  a  few  months  afterwards ;  Midhat  Pasha,  the  coming  ' 
hope  of  the  lieform  party,  was  exiled  to  Bagdad.    Ali  Paslia  was 
time  left  alone,  still  supported  by  France,  but  Minister  of  a  sovereign 
who  si  ihsart  had  no  higher  aim  tiian  improving  the  breed  of  his ' 
ilghting^xidBi,  and  wfaoes  appanBi  aoal  for  xeforms  had  been  nothing  * 
bat  the  yielding,  under  protest,  to  the  inoessant  pressure  of  his  two 
great  Minist«rs>  and  his  wish,  to  conciliate,  bty  promises,  the  Cahqieta 
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of  Erinoe  and  Tiiwgla^nil^  whom  he  lookied  vptm  as  hit  protoetow 
against  Rufisia. 

In  fact,  the  period  of  rofomis  had  come  to  an  end.    The  Franco- 
German  war  destroyed  the  beuetioent  intluonfe  which  France  had 
exerciBed ;  England,  weakened  by  the  defeat  of  France,  was  disinclined 
to  play  a  forward  part ;  and  after  the  death  of  Ali  Paaha,  who  ocm- 
imiied  his  henio  struggle  until  the  middle  of  1871  and  fheii  vetind 
to  die,  Abdtt-'l-Ads,  to  his  intense  lelief,  mm  practioallj  left  tb  his 
own  devices.   There  h^ng  no  piihUo  Oj^nion  which  he  need  regard — 
that  is,  Miifeleman  puUio  opinion— to  press  him  forward,  he  fell  hade 
The  only  subsequent  measiure  worthy  of  mention  was  the  commence- 
ment of  the  codification  of  the  civil  law,  the  niedjeUt',  at  the  instigation 
of  Midhat  Pasha,  who  had  succeeded  in  obtjiiuing  his  recall  from 
«^e  in  1872.     Otherwise,  all  was  reaction;  the  administration  of 
Empire  fell  into  more  and  more  hopeless  disorder,  while  the  Sultan 
4iniiBsd  hiauHlf  with  his  sports  and  athletio  ezsnoseSy  and  ran  his 
•ooontxy  madly  into  debt.  The  flnannea,  whioh  had  never  been  taken 
tswiously  iu  hand,  were  in  precisely  the  position  that  they  are  at 
jpreeent :  loan  had  followed  and  continued  to  foUow  loan  to  balance 
huge  budgetary  deficits ;  corruption  and  robbery  wore  rampant  everj'- 
'^•here.    Russia  «iw  before  her  the  excellent  opj>ortunity  for  which 
'she  liad  waited  aud  worked,  and  took  her  usual  astute  advanta^. 
The  troubles  in  Bulgaria,  Ik>suia,  and  Hensegovina  began,  iServiu  and 
Montenegro  threatened,  the  Bulgarian  massacres  and  the  suspension 
■  of  the  eerrioe  ol  the  PnUie  IMit)  hoUi  ol  which  permanently  lost 
Tindkiey  the  goodwiU  of  a  laige  portion  of  the  Englidi  nation,  loUowsd ; 
■and  at  last,  sick  of  the  mad  seHfishness,  caprice,  and  incompetency  of 
•the  Sultan,  his  Ministers,  supported  by  Mussleman  feeling  itself  as 
ropreeeiited  by  the  Sheikhu-l-IslAm,  the  Ukmi,  and  the  Softas, 
-deposed  him. 

Naturally  thoro  was  a  reaction,  but  unfortunately  it  came  too  late. 
During  tiie  three  moutlis'  reign  of  Munul  and  the  first  moutlis  of  the  reign 
of  iSbB  present  BnUan  the  reforming  spirit  reigned  supreme.  On 
Becemher  2!kA^  1876,  was  promulgated  the  "Gonstitiition  of  Midhat'^ 
it  wae  eolsmnly  oommnnicated  to  the  Powers  assemhied  in  oonlsrenoe 
at  O)nstantinople  to  endeavoiu*  to  stave  off  the  fitst-approadiing  war. 
The  Powers  rocf  ivod  it  witli  ill- veiled  scom,  and  set  to  work  on  their 
diplomatic  toils,  destined,  as  always,  to  failinre.  Tlie  war  followed, 
the  Constitution  Wame  a  dead  letter,  and  the  condition  of  the  Turkish 
Empir<!  hm  steadily  retrograded  ever  since.  The  only  solid  improve- 
ments upon  the  state  which  already  eiusted  at  tlie  outbreak  of  the 
Ckimean  war  are  that  the  army  is  better  organised  and  equipped,  a 
oode  of  eivil  law  has  heen  promulgated,  and  the  principle  of  deotive 
looal  aslf-govwnment  has  heen  estaUished  by  the  **Law  of  tiie 
TJI^et^**  although,  as  prsvionaly  explained,  in  praotioe  it  is  iUnsaiy. 
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The  Tindisguisfd  reactioiiarv  nl)soluti8Tn  of  the  present  Sultan,  hia 
deiermiuatiuii  tlmt  no  reforms  shall  he  introduced  duriug  hia  reign, 
aie  too  veil  known  for  it  to  lie  neoeasaiy  for  mo  to  historioallj 
proToihein.  Those  who  read  my  fint  artule  will  not  sappoee  fluit 
I  em  attempting,  in  what  I  am  about  to  aaj,  to  he  aaapologiit  of 
Ahdn>'l-IIamid.  But  it  is  eflsentially  necessary  to  point  out  that 
Europe  has  done  its  best  to  encourage  him  in  those  very  ooursee 
which  it  now  so  loudly  condemns.  Admitting  for  a  moment  (but  not 
as  a  fact)  that  Abdu-'l-llamid  was  genuine  in  the  extraordinarily 
liberal  acts  and  pronunciations  in  wliieli  he  indulged  on  coming  to  the 
throne,  how  were  they  received  by  Europe  ?  With  contumely  and  dis- 
dain. More  than  this,  Europe  has  oontuaually  affirmed  and  strengthened 
the  hands  of  the  Saltan  hj  taming  to  him,  and  to  him  onljr,  as  the 
aoaroe  of  all  power  in  the  State.  No  heed  whatever  has  been  given 
to  the  poadhilitiee  offered  by  the  genuine  desire  for  reform,  the 
urgent  prayers  for  assistance  of  that  class  of  educated  and  thinking 
men  in  Turkey  known,  heaven  knows  why,  by  tlie  name  of 
"Young  Turkey."  Midhat,  their  hope  and  flower,  was  given  up  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  the  8ultan,  he  was  ruthlessly  imprisoned,  and 
finally  murdered.  Europe  did  not  move  a  finger ;  it  persisted  in 
lega^&ig  the  Saltan  as  si^reme  for  good  or  ill,  and  no  other  foroe 
in  TailNj  as  worthy  of  like  aligfateat  oonddenition.  Oonnder  now 
the  Solttta's  precedoita.  Here  is  a  neuropathic "  subject  (the 
^aeation  is  medical,  or  "psychological,"  as  well  as  political)  labed  to 
a  throne  of  which  many  of  the  previous  occupants  had  been  murdered 
in  revolutions.  He  liimself  had  succeeded  to  it  only  through  the 
deposition  and,  in  his  conviction  [which  is  entirfly  erroneous],  the 
murder  of  one  monarch,  and  the  instantly  folIo%ving  deposition  of  a 
eeoond,  by  that  very  Befovm  party  to  which  Europe  refused  any 
kind  of  notice.  Sanoonded  as  he  was  (and  is)  by  intereated  coan- 
aellon  who  reproeonted  that  the  only  reeulta  of  eerenty  yean  of 
reforming  efforts  had  been  insurrections,  heavy  loss  of  territory, 
bankruptcy,  and  a  defection  of  Mussleman  loyalty  to  the  Khalif ; 
further  that,  if  lie  allowed  the  Reform  party  to  get  the  upper  hand, 
he  would  indubitably  share  the  fate  of  his  predecessors:  the  conclusion 
was  foregone.  For  his  own  personal  njifety  ho  determined  to  get  the 
whole  reins  of  power  into  his  hands,  to  crush  the  reforming  spirit,  to 
attempt  to  compass  the  impossibility  of  its  renewal  by  the  deetruotion 
ol  edooatton,  hy  the  general  mistaut  of  each  man  hy  his  fellow 
inonloated  by  a  universal  relentless  etpumnage.  Europe  has  lootked  on 
impassive  and  careless.  Forgetful  that  refonns  nm»t  come  from  within 
and  that  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  impose  them  from  without,  she 
has  neglected  tho  only  lever  which  she  could  have  used  with  O"**^^ 
effect,  the  enlightened  class  amongst  tho  Turks  themselves. 

Comparing  now  the  state  of  non-Musaleman  populations  after  the 
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*•  period  of  reforms "  with  that  existing  previously,  what  do  we 
ojbwrveP  Hba  old  tmSial  BTstem h»» enttvely  disappeared,  fieb  and 
Bemh        lutTe  Iwen  aboluiied,  and  the  lands  abnrbed  into  the. 
puUio  domaijis.   Furtlicir>  perfect  politaoal  equality  baa  been  decreed. 

between  the  True  Believers  and  the  Zinimi.  Tliis  was  the  idea 
sketched  out  in  the  Hatt-t-Sher{f  of  1839,  confirmed  and  developed 
in  the  Ilait-i-Humayoiin  of  1856,  and  finally  worked  out  ami  alllrmed 
in  thf<  "  ConRtitution  "  of  1876.  The  kharadj  is  no  longer  paid  at  all, 
all  ilussleiuaus  and  non-Mueslemans  hcing  taxed  on  precisely  the 
same  system,  with  the  solitary  exception  of  the  militaiy  exonera* 
tiom  tax,  wbioib  is  the  leproecntatiTe  6t  the  old  Djiziyi.  It  bat,  how- 
ever, been  ahovn  by  ezperienoe  that  the  non-lCnsdeniana  would  be 
extremely  sony  to  exchange  this  tax  for  compmborif  aulitary  aornee. 
Thua,  theoretically,  the  True  Believer  and  the  Zimmiy  in  the  eye  of 
the  civil  law,  stand  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality ;  the  Mtdjvll^ 
equally  governs  hoth.  But  it  is  not  [lossihle,  by  the  mere  enact- 
ment of  laws,  to  cffuce  the  hereditary  impress  left  by  five 
hundred  vears  of  domination  and  eoutempt  on  the  one  hand,  and 
five  hundred  years  of  humiliation  and  servitude  on  the  other.  The 
Httfldeman  has  never  hated  the  Gbrietian  anbjeot ;  but  be  baa  lislt^ 
and,  unkw  veiy  oaltivated,  be  atOl  feelfl,  a  moral  aTendoo,  efven.  a 
pbyncal  repidsion,  for  the  being  who  does  not  fight,  who  doee  not  per- 
form bie  ahltttionB,  and  who  eata  awine'a  fleab.  As  oulture  duninishes 
the  aversion  and  repulsion  become  stronger,  but  it  is  never  hatred; 
hatred  is  bestowed  on  equals  or  superiors,  and  if  real  hatred  be  looked 
for,  it  vdM  be  found  on  Christian  side.  The  sentiments  ^^ith 
which  Jews  are  regarded  in  most  ^\'(  stern  countries  (less,  I  believe,  in 
England  than  ekewhere)  will  give  a  clearer  idea  of  what  I  mean. 
The  StilU  and  other  liberal  manif  eatoea  have,  fax  matanoe,  deolaied 
that  puUio  employmenta  aze  open  alike  to  aU  Ottoman  aubjecta,  of 
wbaterer  religion  they  may  be,  but  the  conditions  of  admiaaion  to 
State  employments  are  nowhere  establiabed.  Nothing,  apparently, 
need  prevent  a  Christian  from  being  named  Tali  of  a  province ;  hut 
to  the  most  liberal  Sultan,  and  the  penenility  of  his  Mupslcinan 
sulijt'(  ts,  it  A\  (nil(l  appear  as  strange  to  name  a  Christian  Yali  us  it 
would  appear  to  the  Emperor  William  and  tho  generality  of  (jermana 
to  name  a  Jew  governor  of  Alsace-Lorraine.^ 

(I)  I  woald  jiut  note  in  punn;  Oat fmliBe cmylofmBt,  in  tfw  wnim,  i» 

larg^cly  rpjnilat^Hl  hy  the  pnrchaklDg  power  of  the  postolantii.  This  trafTickin}?  in 
pkcea  U  one  of  the  cauM*  of  tiie  decline  of  the  Turkiab  EmpU e  traced  by  Kotchi 
TkfT  (^riw  wrote  et  the  hegiaBinff  of  tite  eereoteentii  vnftarf)  to  idgn  of  tiw 
Saltan  Suleiman  Kunonni :  if  flourishefl  now  in  full  fore*,  us  I  could  prove  by 
numberleaa  inntaiioeii.  It  explaiua  partially  the  lamentable  policy  of  aelf-enricbmenW 
Cdlkmed  hf  moA  proriaeial  govnvon  end  ofBdale,  and  tiie  IDnieten  and  oAdala  of 

the  oential  GoTrmmont,  thoufrh  thip  ij<  also  due  to  tlu'  ^riurantio  "  luf  in-  hJ!  "  conception 
of  lal&in,  iririoh  ia  explained  a  little  furtlieron,  and  to  the  lamentable  ♦^TifmnTill  dieorder 
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There  are,  however,  still  more  poeitive  obetacles  in  the  way  of  s 
rendering  political  equality  efieotive.   In  MuBsleznaa  ortliodox  law^i 
the  product  d  taxes  paid  by  the  Zmmi  is  devoted  to  the  henefit 
and  fiiheiiteiioe  of  MindemaaB»  eqieoially  the  learned  men,  jndgea^ 

administntony  warriors,  and  their  familiee.   The  taSf  then,  lieara 
the  ohaiaoter  of  a  tribute  whidi  the  subjugated  races  pay  to  their  » 
conquerors;  and  tlio  Islamio  conquesti  constitute,  as  the  Orieut^ilist 
Kroraer  said,  an  oiiormous     busincBS."     The  salaries  granted  to 
public  ofRcials  represent  the  ilividends  of  a   Inige   Islamic  com- 
pany, which  are  the  birthright  of  every  descendant  of  the  men 
who  founded  the  company ;  and  this  principle,  which  has  had  no 
enUghtenment  to  conreet  it,  remains  rooted  in  the  brain  of  all  buk . 
enltivated  ICusslemans ;  that  is,  of  99  per  cent  of  the  Muadeniaiift , 
of  Turkey.   The  .Tnikish  Sultans  put  it  into  practice  by  thefond^ 
division  of  the  conquered  countries  among .  their  foUowen ;  th»  . 
abolition  of  that  feudality,  however  sincerely  meant  io  be  genuine  by 
its  originators,  was  in  no  way  so  regarded  by  the  Tiu-ks  in  general- 
For  these   salaries  simpl>'  took  tlie  ])Iaoo  of  feudal  rights,  and,, 
speaking  lalamically,  we  merely  returned  to  the  pure  original  prin- 
ciples of  the  Khalif  Omar.   Thus  the  Sultan,  fnm  the  ovUwdiis 
standpoint,  is  bound  to  give  the  prafsrenoefor  employment  to  Husde-- , 
mans ;  from,  the  TurkiBh  standpoint  superadded,  to  Tnikidi  Husde— 
mans  above  all.    Non-Musslemans  cosne  in  practically  nowhere ;  their 
employment  is  subject  to  the  incontrovertibljr*proved  condition  that  it 
should  bo  for  the  good  of  the  Mussleman  commimity,  a  conditioil. 
which  rp<lu('es  tlie  ]>oi>sibility  to  an  almost  *'  negligeable  quantity.** 

rassin^'  now  from  tlio  question  of  political  and  social  to  that  of 
civil  e<juaiity,  we  observe  that  the  JIatfs  were  the  pronunciations  of  . 
true  Bdaniaers,  the  battie-enes  of  Idamie  Lnthsts  against  Tahanio 
dogmatism.  But  in  the  ^e  of  Mussleman  orthodoxj  "  they  hare  . 
no  value,  and  the  inequality  of  personal  status  must  nmaia  esaetly 
what  it  was  at  the  t  ime  of  Al)ou  1  lanifc.  •  The  "  general  trust  *'  ( Vilayi^ 
{•ammf)  with  which  the  KHaM^»  are  invested  implies  no  legislative' 
but  only  administrative  powers.  They  may  take  such  administrative 
dispositions  as  they  think  proi)er,  so  long  as  these  do  not  constitute  a 
manifest  violation  of  the  Sacred  Law  or  of  the  interests  of  the  , 
Mussleman  community.  All  questions  of  dogiua,  rite,  private  rights 
axe  entirely  without  ^Sbmr  com})etency.  Thus,  since,  for  the  division 
of  IsUim,  tihe  prohibition  tA  free  criticism  and  exegesis  has  become  & 
fundamental  dognm-  of  Islamio  orthodoxj,  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
ocmceive  any  modifications  which,  Islamically,  woidd  not  be  heresiee. 
Neither  the  Khalif  nor  the  Sheikhu-'l-Islam  may  deviate  by  a  hairfa- 

pntvakot— 'l>aiUdi  oOMbIb,  czoept  (&om  cf  qnito  flw  lughwt  tad  fbcnfon  «Niifc  ' 

fnrotircHi  claMX,  being'  novor  paid  rrg'ularlj,  but  almiTI  flndtog  tlwir  alsiiM  ■Wtflaia 
arTear  at  the  oloae  of  eaoh  year. 
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breadth  from  the  jurisprudence  established  by  Abou  Hanife  and  the 
Im&ins  Mohammed  and  Abou  TC^(if.  It  follows  that  the  infenOT 
mtnation  assigned  to  non-MoBdemaiui  in  the  Mwdeiiiaii  wcnld  is  not 
merel J,  m  ib  often  supposed,  a  question  of  ethics,  hat  a  question  ol 
IfTK.  A  Musdeman  may  tnet  a  Christian  as  his  equal,  as  a  Roman 
Catholio  may  abstain  from  going  to  Hofs :  that  simply  means  that 
they  do  not  "practise  "  tlieir  relipion.  The  Sultans  nmy.  in  execup 
tion  of  their  general  trust,  and  in  the  interest  of  tlio  Muesleman 
oOmmimitj  menaced  by  Christian  Powers,  forbid  True  15t'liever8  *'to 
practise,"  but  that  is  all.  The  domain  of  the  law  remaining  inacces- 
sible to  them,  they  have  not,  for  orthodox  Musslemans,  altered  the 
kgal  theoT}'  by  one  iota,  and  so  it  must  remain  untfl  liberty  of 
thooght  and  exegesis  is  restored  to  IsUim.  To  effect  this  noble 
reform  the  ground  must  be  prepared,  and  ignorance  and  prejudice  bo 
dispelled,  by  the  introduction  of  soimd  and  rational  education. 

Havinp  now  briefly  discussed  the  effect  of  the  **  Reform  "  period 
on  the  condition  of  non-MusHlcnmns,  we  must  turn  for  an  instant  to 
the  Musslemans,  and  inquire  wlmt  has  been  the  result  in  their  case. 
Briefly  this  result  may  be  described  as  follows  :  inst^id  of  the  reforms 
baring  raised  the  condition  of  the  Christians  to  the  level  of  that  of 
^  Huedemans,  it  has  dragged  the  conditi<m  d  the  Musakmans 
d6wn  to  a  lower  material  level  than  that  of  the  Ghristiaiis.  Tb» 
-whole  population  IS  now,  as  I  have  explained,  taxed  (in  theory')  alike, 
the  one  difference  residing  in  ths  tax  for  exemption  from  militaiy 
■Sniee  paid  by  the  non-Musslemans.  Tlio  complaint  of  the  Christians 
"who  can  speak  through  the  nioutli  of  the  "  licads  of  their  nations," 
or  the  ('(uisiils  of  Christian  powers  who  have  more  or  less  taken 
them  under  their  protection,  are  heard.  Uiii  the  Mtisnhniam  hone 
fw  9ueh  MMHM  ai  Heir  dkpotal;  tkcy  eon  complain  only  to  the  tery 
mien  rAs  oppreu  Man,  and  thejf  are  grovmd  down  under  the  Aeei  oj 
Ike  mesi  cruel  (prannff,  I  affirm,  without  any  fear  of  oontradiotion 
frtan  those  who  know  the  country,  that  the  Turkish  pensantiy  is  now 
worse  treated,  more  squeezed,  if  I  may  be  permitted  a  familiar  expres- 
sion, than  the  Christian.  Tlie  change  has  come  upon  them,  they  know 
vaguely,  owing  to  demands  made  by  Christian  Powers  in  favour  of 
Christians,  the  condition  of  whom  nevertheless  is  not  materially 
bettered.  Such  knowledge  does  not  teiid  to  improve  their  sentiments 
towards  their  Omslian  fdlow-subjects,  nor  to  dispose  them  fv/oaas 
aUy  towards  fteeh  "refovms."  Oompulsory  militaiy  service  still 
further  increases  their  disadvantage.  In  sesd-time,  in  harvest-time, 
men  are  ruthlessly  carried  ofE  from  their  fields,  and  sometimes  whole 
viUages  are  left  starving,  whereas  the  Christian  has  no  su<  1i  thing  to 
fear.  I  wish  it  were  possible  for  the  Powers  to  give  ear  to  the  appeals 
made  at  times  to  them  by  "  Tiu"kish  Patriots  "  !  But  the  very  fact 
that  a  man  is  a    Turkish  Patriot "  seems  to  place  him  outidde  the 
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pde  ol  cLviHwd  hnman  ooiuriderBtion  and  qmpsflij^  Yon  vnH  not 
listen  to  him,  hit  less  'believe  him  I 

It  is  often  argnied  that  the  apathetio  fataUsm,  the  bowing  befcKt 
Kismet,  of  the  Turkish  people  forms  a  great  obstacle  to  reform,  since 
it  proceeds  from  the  Musaleman  religion.  Though  tliis  must  he 
admitted  true,  it  is  only  tnie  by  the  perversion  both  of  Islam,  as 
taught  by  Mohammed,  and  of  Islamic  orthodoxy.  The  Prophet, 
plaoed  in  the  some  dilemma  as  the  founders  of  all  rational  religious, 
pinadhed  both  detesnuniiin  and  fine  inXL  Impartially  examinedL 
the  Eona  and  Hw  Shtmiei  wJl  be  found  to  lean  moat  to  the  latter. 
Idamio  orthodoxy  stepping  in,  adopted  predestination  abaolutely  in 
so  far  as  finding  the  true  &ith  is  conoemed,  but  leaves  ultimate  sal- 
vation to  free  will.  In  regard  to  temporal  matters  it  teaches  that 
man  should  do  all  he  can  to  better  the  conditions  of  the  world,  and 
should  woik  not  only  for  his  own  but  for  the  general  good.  Should 
he  not  succeed  he  must  not  be  afiiictod  at  the  failure,  but  should 
■nbmit  himaalf  cheerfully  to  the  wiU  ol  Qod,  who  govenu  all  things 
fot  the  best.  It  is  evident  that  loffy  st(ncism  snoh  as  this  is  far 
beyond  the  gnuip  of  the  blindly  ignoiaat  Turkish  peasantry  and  lower 
classes,  who  interpret  it  into  mere  gross  fatalism,  which  crushes  all 
motive  force  out  of  them.  ** Since,"  thsy  reason,  "  (  vcrvthing  is 
ordered  by  God,  it  is  useless  my  making  any  effort,  for  whatever  I 
do  I  can  alter  nothing."  Their  scpialid  daily  life,  as  joyless  an<l  hope- 
less as  that  of  a  cabbage,  and  their  comj)lete  ignorance  of  aiiytliing 
better,  predispose  them  also  to  such  a  creed.  But  it  does  not,  as  I 
have  said  above,  in  any  way  form  part  of  orthodox  Musaleman  doo- 
trine,  whioh,  lor  instanos^  unreservedly  admits  that  a  bad  Govamment 
must  be  changed,  as  has  been  mote  than  onee  proved  in  the  oouise  ol 
Turkkh  hbtory — the  deposition  of  Abdu-'l-Am  and  his  successor 
being  the  last  ^  coses  in  point.  It  is  only  by  education  that  the 
Turkish  people  dan  he  led  to  the  higher  views  incoloated  by  their  own 
religion. 

Kducation,  again,  is  absolutely  indisponsable  for  tlio  formation  of 
that  public  opinion  which  is  the  necessary  preliminary  aud  accom- 
paniment of  any  lasting  refoim&  FtUio  opinion  may  be  said  to  be 
oomposed  of  moral  sense  and  patriotism.  Moral  sense  is  itself  cooipoaed 
of  the  notion  of  rig^t  and  wrong,  and  the  sentiment  that  wrong  is 
socially  inferior  to,  more  dangerous — ethically  and  practically  less  fit 
— than  right ;  the  sentiment,  in  short,  of  the  social  sanction  of  nghL 
The  notion  has  withered  away  from  very  iimnition.  "  It  is  right  to 
be  a  Mussleman,  wToug  not  to  be,''  summarises  pretty  completely  the 
whole  mond  code  of  the  uncultivatfHi  Turk.  The  sentiment  has  been 
lost  under  the  influence  of  the  daily  experience  that  in  Turkey  law 
and  right  are  vain  words,  and  tiiat  justioe  is  to  be  awaited  from 
nobody-:— ndlher  from  the  Sultan,  nor  from  his  fsTOuiites,  n(NP  from 
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tiift  flivQ  or  sdmtiiistntiTe  tribunals.  The  Sultans,  owing  to 
th^ir  peouUtf  edusation,  hvn  not  much  moral  rnim  to  boast  of  them- 
wLtw.  The  Sultan's  favourites  and  the  judges  are  gOTerned  in  their 
doqislons  solelj  hy  either  the  greed  for  gain,  or  by  the  desiie  of 

pleasing  some  powerful  friend,  or  the  fear  of  displeasing  him. 

The  total  lack  of  moral  snnse  which  thus  pervades  all  classes  of 
Turkish  society — of  courso  tlnTO  aro,  fortunately,  many  individual 
exceptions,  but  I  am  speaking  generally — together  with  the  motives 
ior  self-enrichment  which  1  have  previously  described,  might  form 
s  mffioient  explanation  of  tiie  oorrnption  and  detaunaliaation  of  the 

'official  olasaesi  whioh,  at  times,  strike  despair  into  the  hearts  of  the 
European  well-wishers  of  Turkey.    But  them  are  ottier  causes  for 

^tiiat  demaraUsatuni  wfaioh  it  would  he  disingenuous  of  me  to  pass 

,<wrer. 

It  bojijins  with  the  home  life — in  the  harem.    In  civilised  countries 
'the  influence  of  a  hoy's  mother  and  sisters  upon  him  is,  as  a  general 
rule,  of  incalculable  value ;  it  is  purifying  and  ennobling.  In  Turkey, 
just  at  the  age  when  a  lad  needs  most  guidance  and  moral  strengtlieu- 
ing,  the  women  of  his  funtly  consider  it  good  sport  to  put  the  very 
temptations  in  his  way  agunst  which  he  should  be  guarded  and 
lortified,  and  htugh  ivith  amusement  and  delight  when  he  suooumbsto 
them.   They  must  not  be  blamed  too  heavily :  they  have  no  education 
themselves,  no  ideals  ;  from  early  childhood  they  are  taught  that  they 
count  for  nothing  in  soeial  exist^^nee.    l^ut  the  result  is  that  at  the 
outset  of  life  Turkish  manhood  is  sapped  at  the  base,  and  its  nionil 
strength  destroyed.    Education  of  women,  which  would  doubtless  in 
the  end  lead  to  their  emancipation  from  that  degrading  imprisonment 
in  which  they  are  now  forced  to  pass  their  lives,  and  t^kh  wat  never 
•emiengflaied  by  the  Prtgikei,  ia  a  reform  of  the  first  importance,  and 
irould  have  a  most  far-reaching  and  benefidal  effeot  Again,  drunken- 
ness and  unnatural  vices,  especially  t  lu*  former,  are  practised  among 
the  higher  classes  to      extent  of  wliich  I  believe  few  foreigners  have 
any  idea,  even  after  they  luive  lived  for  years  in  the  country.  To 
know  this  you  must  enter  intimate  Turkish  life,  and  that  it  is  exceetl- 
ingly  difllcult  for  a  foreigner  to  do.     Poetry,  often  exceedingly 
lieautiful  in  expression,  but  of  the  most  degrading  ideals,  com- 
pletea  the  moral  ruin,  by  not  only  admitting,  but  aotuaUy  extolling, 
the  vices  to  whioh  I  have  alluded  abore— ^poetry  which  is  placed 
in  the  hands  of  quite  young  boyhood.   It  is  on  literature  of  this 
eort  that  the  youthful  Turkish  mind  is  reared,  it  being  oouidered 
the  only  kind  "  safe  "  by  the  powers  that  be.    In  fact,  every  sort 
of  healthy  mental  food  is  absolutely  denied  to  the  Turk  :  history, 
philosophy,  science,  romance,  everything  is  "  dangerous,"  for  it 
might  incline  minds,  required  to  be  kept  in  complete  submission  and 
imq[uestioniug  obedience,  to  inquiry  and  diBOuasion.    There  is  no 
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press ;  that  which  is  allowe<l  in  the  c?apital  itself  is  not  worthy  of  the 
name.  In  the  provinces  there  is  literally  none,  for  the  "official 
journal,"  printed  at  the  central  seat  of  goveriiment  in  each  Vilayet, 
is  a  mere  iiysheet  for  official  announoemeiits,  and  is  in  no  sense  of  the 
wofd  a  **  newspaper."  litenttiue  tiiera  it ;  indeed,  strange  aa  it  may 
Appear,  tiie  literature  of  Tnifcej  ia  large,  varied,  ud<me  that  a  Patriot 
may  be  pioad  of.  But  TuAb  oannot  read  it  imleM  by  stealth ;  every 
book  of  interest  is  placed  on  the  Index.  Theatres  are  diflODuraged, 
since  they  partake  of  the  nature  of  public  meetings,  which  are  entirely 
forbidden.  Social  intercourse  for  the  same  reason  is  still  more 
rigorously  under  the  ban.  Thus  there  is  no  kind  of  intolleot  ual  culture 
or  distraction,  no  healthy  amusement  whatever.  The  unfortunate 
Turkish  official  or  "  edaoated  "  man  is  thrown  entirely  upon  himself ; 
and  in  hinuelf  ,  irilli  aucli  a  leazing,  he  natozally  finda  no  leaouroe. 
■  Under  the  w«ig;fat  ol  the  ooloaaal  mmm  wtaxHi  thoa  onuhea  and  atiflea 
him,  he  turns  for  relief  to  tiie  only  pleasoree  within  his  reach — drink, 
and  those  other  "  pleasures  "  on  which  his  poetry  haa  led  his  imagina- 
tion. The  Sultans,  for  what  they  believe  to  be  the  security  of  their 
throne,  have  desired  to  reduce  their  people  to  utter  darkness.  They 
have  not  succeeded  badly,  but  at  what  a  price  ! 

Those  who  have  read  with  some  attention  what  I  have  witten  will 
now  agree,  I  think,  that  one  of  the  principal  reforms,  if  not  the 
principal  lefonn,  to  be  effected  is  the  deet^ootioii  of  the  complete 
ahedliitiam  of  the  Saltan.  The  main  obstacle  to  the  growth  and 
permanence  of  zefbnns  in  Tiu-key  has  been  the  Sultan,  whether  bis 
name  be  Mahmond,  Abdu-'l-Medjid,  Abdu-'l-Aaa,  or  Abdu-'l-Uamid. 
The  whole  power  of  every  kind  in  the  State  being  concentrated  in  one 
single  person,  the  history  of  the  State  depends  on  the  character  of  that 
person.  There  were  periods  in  the  lives  of  Mahmoud  II.  and 
Abdu-'l-Medjid  when  the  genuine  reform  spirit  dwelt  in  them ;  yet 
the  want  of  courage  and  of  oonfidence  in  his  Ministers  of  the  first,  and 
tile  weakneas  and  vaoallatioa  d  the  second,  prevented  the  r^ocma 
which  they  themaelvea  initiated  from  bemg  anything  but  the  merest 
nnisliroom  growth,  withottt  any  root  or  aabatanee  to  maintain  it. 
Abdu-l-Aaia  was  not  genuine  and  waa  insane  with  vanity  and 
extravagance;  in  his  reign,  therefore,  in  spite  of  the  splendid  efforts 
of  Ali  I'asha  and  Fuad  I*asha,  and  tlie  conlial  support  of  tVuiu  e  and 
England,  reforms  were  dfdusive,  and  the  country  was  run  ruinously 
into  debt.  Abdu-'l-iiaraid  combines  almost  all  the  faults  of  the 
other  three,  and  has  no  good  quality  to  redeem  them ;  under  him  the 
state  of  tiie  Empire  haa  retrograded  far  more  awiftly  than  it  advanced, 
and  the  darkness  and  miaety  which  cover  the  land  are  aa  great  now, 
perhaps,  as  at  any  period  of  Turkish  history.  This  crushing 
intolerable  barrier  to  progress  must  be  destroyed.  In  order  to  effect 
this  it  ia  not  aeoessaiy— indeed  it  would  be  nnadvitaUe— to  proceed  to 
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BDoh  Tiolent  remedies  as  revolutions  and  dethroncmenit ;  ^bmy  liave 
been  tried  and  failed,  and  have  left  that  evil  impress  upon  the 
character  and  methods  of  the  sovereign  which  I  have  described  in 
discussing  the  chamctors  of  Mahmoud  II.  and  Ahdu-'l-Hamid. 
Education  of  tlie  peojile  on  wliieh  I  have  already  so  much  insisted, 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice  and  the  High  Council  of  Finanoe  whioh 
I  shall  propose  below,  these  would  do  the  work  swifUj,  effiobntlj, 
pennaiie&l^,  and  oonrtitQtioiially,  wifhont  in  any  way  wvakenmg  or 
mfinngiiig  upon  the  proper  mtbority  and  poiww  which  ahonld  be 
vested  in  the  sovereign.  The  idea  that  the  temporal  power  ol  the 
Sultan  is  vested  in  the  KhalUEat^and  that  he  is  by  tlie  very  nature  of 
things  bound  to  l)e  and  to  remain  an  absolute  irresponsible  theocrat, 
is  an  entire  delusion.  The  Sultjiius  were  Sultans  long  before  they  were 
Khalifs,  and  brought  their  dcsjiotic  absolutism  itli  thorn  from  Asia  ; 
when  they  assumed  the  Khalifate  (which  was  acquired  irregularly, 
and  has  been  rendeied  donbly  irregular  by  its  method  of  tranoDUBon 
ever  amoe)  they  vitiated  it  by  fusii^  their  abeolittisin  into  ii  Time 
IB  no  Idamio  reason  why  (he  eoderiastical  power  should  not  be 
separated  from  the  temporal,  each  being  left  to  deal  with  the  matters 
properly  appertaining  to  it.  The  two  could  reanaan  imited  in  one 
person.  As  in  England,  whore  the  Sovereign  is  at  onoo  Head  of  the 
Church  and  Chief  of  the  State,  so  in  Turkey  the  Sultan  could  be,  in 
one  respect,  Klialif,  to  whom,  as  such,  allegiance  would  be  due  by  liis 
Munskman  subjects  only;  in  the  other  the  Temporal  Prince,  in  whom 
would  be  verted  the  aorereigu  power  in  regard  to  all  temponl 
matters,  and  to  whom,  as  eooh,  allegianoe  would  be  due  by  hie 
sabjeots,  d  whatever  creed.  la  theory,  indeed,  all  this,  to  a  grsat 
extent,  does  already  exist ;  it  is  in  the  practice,  as  usual,  tlmt  we  faiL 
In  Egypt,  under  English  tutelage,  it  has  been  \irtually  put  into 
practice ;  we  scarcely  require  a  better  proof  of  its  beneficent  effect. 
To  this  sepuration,  then,  our  efforts  must  tend.  Tlie  destruction  of 
the  absolutism  of  the  Sultan,  and  the  execution  of  the  other  measures 
which  I  shall  propose,  would  take  us  far  in  the  right  direction,  even 
if  thcj  did  not  aeeomplish  the  whole  road. 

The  nett  thing  to  be  observed  is  the  result  of  the  historio 
poUtioal,  social,  and  civil  inequali^  between  Muadsmans  and  non- 
Musdemans.  By  deprivation  for  centuries  of  all  share  in  the 
government  or  defence  of  the  country  whicli  sliould  bo  his,  the  non- 
Mussloman  lias  lost  all  sense  of  responsibility  towanls  the  State.  He 
does  not  kmnv  what  patriotism  means ;  be  is  an  alien  in  his  own 
country — a  di.^i  onteiitcd  alien  too — tliercioro  a  danger  to  the  State. 
The  remedy  is  not  far  to  seek.  All  the  subjects  of  the  Sultan,  without 
distinction  d  raoe  or  reUgion,  should  be  called  to  serve  with  the 
colours,  the  epiion,  however,  of  purchaeing  eavn^^Mm,  ^00  thai/  wilL 
State  schools  or  employment  should  be  accessible  to  all  alike,  by 
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nasoM  of  free  and  open  ooinpelitioii,M(&bU>lied  and  leoiiied  bjmflaiiB 
of  a  oomnuarioii,  on  fhe  Unee  of  the  **  CM  Serrioe  OommiMion"  in 
England,  of  idudi  the  majority  al  the  members  must  be  European. 
These  measures  would  awakoa  in  all  classes  of  the  population  the 
sontiment  of  a  jxmible  effective  participation  in  the  administration 
of  affairs,  of  political  responsibility,  and  therefore  of  pat  riot  imn.  My 
conviction  is  that  the  rnt/as  of  Turkey,  being  the  money-making  and 
wealthier  part  of  the  population,  would  generally  purchase  exemption 
from  militaiy  flemooi  and  ivould  prefer  the  mote  Tomnnenttve  ''bnii^ 
new-lile  "  to  that  of  public  employment  Thus  the  army  and  the 
civil  aernoe  would  atill  remain,  prinoipally,  as  the  ihaie  of  tiie  Turhs; 
hut  thia  ▼oul<l  not  j>rovont  the  growth  of  the  sentiment  of  patriotism 
on  the  part  of  those  wh<^  feel  that  it  depends  only  on  themaelvea  to 
take  their  share  of  the  military  and  civil  service,  and  in  whom,  oonse- 
quently,  the  sense  of  responsibility  to  the  State  has  been  evoked. 

To  rekindle  in  tlie  soul  of  the  (Jsmanli  the  extinct  sentiment  that 
liight  must  take  the  place  of  Wrong,  tliat  honesty,  socially  speaking, 
ia  mote  pzofitaHB  than  dishonesty,  meaaa  mnat  he  Icnmd  to  restoie  to 
Jostioe  the  sapzeme  place  in  the  State  which  it  has  lost  To  this  end 
a  SnpimnaChNirtshoald  he  instEtatad,oomposed  of  flnt-iaie  Emopean 
judges,  named  certainly  by  the  Sultan,  but  presented  and  supported 
by  the  Powers.  To  them  should  be  added  Ottoman  jurisoonsults  to 
serve  as  guides  in  the  system  of  judicature  which  they  woidd  have  to 
administer,  but  the  real  power  must  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Euro- 
peans. This  Supremo  Court  should  adjudicate,  in  last  resort,  both  on 
points  of  fact  and  on  points  of  law,  upon  all  conflicts  or  claims, 
whether  ciTil  or  adminislntive— the  vegolation '  as  to  fhe  judgment 
of  officials  heing  abrogated.  To  this  court  would  also  appertain 
direody  and  ezdnnTely  the  cognisance  of  prees  offences  and  political 
offences.  Its  deliberations  must  be  entirely  independent  of  the  will 
or  influence  of  the  Sultan,  each  of  its  members  being  irremovable 
except  by  decision  of  the  Court  itself  for  offences  against  the  law  or 
against  public  morality.  Its  proceedings  must  further  be  held  in 
public,  and  be  duly  reported  in  an  "  official  gazette,"  which  is  an 

(1)  For  any  irregularitieB  oommittod  in  the  exercise  of  their  fanotioiu,  Ottomaa  fuu- 
tknariefl  most  be  judged  czdiuivelj  by  the  "  AdnunietimtiTe  ConnoQa"  and  tlie 
CoonRil  of  Stato,  afUr  nn  inquiry  held  iy  t/ie  high  official*  of  the  department  to  trhirh 
tkey  beloHji,  If  thi^  aJuiiniiitrative  inquiry  conoludea  that  the  functionary  is  guilty, 
he  oanoot,  from  the  rank  of  ITafaialnmi  vpwaida,  aad,  generally,  if  be  be  naiMd  by 

Irade,  be  brought  to  jurlpinent  tavt  4y  Imperinl  Trade  aulhoriiting  hit  proi*cutxon.  In 
the  same  way  a  judgment  proaoanoed  against  functionaries  of  thia  category  can 
Mdif  ht  mimiti  hff  fjrfuff  if  9mtktr  Jmptritl  IrmU  •mthmtmg  muk  mmmUm,  If 
tho  prorocdingH  are  intnxluced  on  account  of  a  plaint  or  denunciation,  and  the  admini* 
stratire  aathoritiee  judge  it  to  be  iU-foonded,  the  plaintiff  may  bo  puraoed  for 
cafammy.  It  ii  Ibni  avidaDi  tiiat  tin  Ottonan  adminirtrattoa,  in  mattm  ooBflwiny 
its  officials,  is  not  only  both  intorr>nt«d  party  and  judg^e,  but  that  the  course  of  tlii.s 
administrmtiTe  *' jnvtioe,*'  anoh  as  it  is,  can  be  arrested  by  the  simple  will  of  tho 
■orereign. 
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institution  still  to  be  introduced*  The  Ottoman  Grovemmont  must, 
bind  itself  towards  the  Powers  to  execiite  faitlifiilly  and  punctually 
every  jiidfj^ment  of  the  "  Supreme  Court."  This,  however,  would 
not  be  the  only  power  boliiud  it  for  the  "  sanction  "  of  its  dotisions. 
The  reasonably  free  press  wliich  it  would  itself  eujiore,  uud  the  pub-  . 
Koity  of  its  pEooeediugs,  would  provide  it  wiih  a  moral  fofoe  ci  sooh , 
iiiMlamable  .value  ihat»  even  if  it  vreie  attempted,  for  instanoe,  to 
artntruilj  lefiue  the  ezeoution  of  a  aentenoe  against  an  offonding 
official,  the  moral  effect  of  that  judgment  would  be  in  no  way 
leeeened,  and  public  opinion  would  aoou  stop  any  audi  arhitiaTyaotioa 
on  the  part  of  tlie  Excrutivo  (rovornnKMit.  iloreover,  its  sentenoea 
■would  become  lef^ally  oi>eintive  by  their  fsiinple  notific»ition  to  other 
departmentrs  of  .State.  Thus  the  powers  wielded  by  tlie  Supreme  Court 
oi  Justice  in  conjunction  with  the  High  Council  of  Finance,  which  will 
pWMontly  leoeiTe  a  hiief  mention,  would  be  inoalculahle  for  good. 
The  Supreme  Court,  it  will  be  obmrved,  would  not  trespass  on  the 
lights  <rf  ihe  exeootiTe,  but  would  judioaally  control  the  working  of 
all  branches  of  Ottoman  administration.  T/tis  coniroff  then^  would  be 
exercumi  not  hy  jtolitical  agenlt,  but  by  magUtmteSy  and  would  be 
broutrht  into  active  operation  only  in  case  of  n  violation,  or  demand 
for  an  application,  of  the  law.  It  would,  in  short,  represent  in  Tiu-koy 
that  Coiiscicuce  which  is  now  laekin<?.  If  Ini[M'rial  otTicials  should 
fjBor,  OS  they  must  be  made  to,  the  weight  of  its  staff,  they  have  only 
tp  refrain  horn  evil-doing  to  escape  it. 

.  The  indispensahilitj  of  education  for  the  lonnatioa  of  that  public 
opinica  without  wliich  reforms  are  as  seed  sown  on  a  rodk,  I  have 
already  sufficiently  insisted  upon.  I  wiU  not  attempt  to  give  any 
account  of  such  education  as  there  is  at  present — it  is  absolutely  and 
utterly  futile,  a.s  may  bo  readily  supposed  in  a  country  of  which  tlie 
sovereign  has  had  words  like  ireedom  "  and  patrioti.'-m  "  ex- 
punged from  the  vocabuhiry,  and  wher*?  history  is  exclusively  limited 
to  the  narration  of  the  marvellous  benefits  which  have  been  conferred 
by  ihe  Sultans  of  Turkey  on  th^ir  Heaven-UeSt  people.  The  future 
dganisBtion  and  maintenance  of  fk  proper,  rational,  liberal-sptrited 
State  education  for  both  sexes  must  be  left  jto  the  *'  Civil  Service 
Comnusrion  "  before  alluded  to,  ^itli  a  service  of  competent  school 
inspectors  attached  to  it.  In  its  hands,  in  fact,  should  be  placed  the 
Buprome  control  of  the  Department  (d  I'ublic  Instruction.  Primar}' 
education  must  be  made  compulsory  throughout  the  lumpire  for  both 
sexes. 

Ecjually  indispensable  is  the  establishment  of  a  free  Press,  subject 
to  sudli  reasonable  laws  as,  while  leaving  open  and  unlettered  the 
disooBsion  of  all  subjects  of  public  interest  of  whatever  nature,  will 
pot  effective  restraint  upon  any  offences  against  public  decency  or 
jnivate  honour.  The  CTensordiip  must  be  oitirely  si:^^pressed,  and 
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tile  admission  of  all  books,  papers,  piariodioals,  from  foreign  countriM 
1)6  permitted  without  restriction,  erery  dctor  and  window  being  tlirown' 
open  to  tho  Hp"ht.  At  the  Bamo  time  all  the  tyrannical  prohibitions 
against  public;  moctings  and  social  intercourse  must  bo  alisolntely 
removed,  and  decent  public  amusement  be  encouraged  and  Ui>sit5ted. 
In  this  way  infelleotual  life  and  interest  will  be  created  and  stimu- 
kted,  and,  togeUier  ivith  lieaUthj-raorefttioiiy  take  the  plaoe  of  the' 
demoralieation  in  whioh  the  tmhaj^y  ooimtiy  now  wallowa. 

There  remains  the  question  of  i^ance.  Its  psesent  state  was  ex- 
haustively  dealt  with  in  my  first  article.  It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  enter 
into  a  detailed  examination  of  what  should  l>e  the  technical  remedies; 
tliey  are  the  mere  A  11  C  of  State  atlministration.  The  frainiiii,'  of  a 
genuine  Budget,  the  cuttinj;  down  of  unnecessary  expenses,  the  limita- 
tion of  the  Civil  List  and  of  military  expemliture,  the  enforcement  of 
XQsponaibility  upon  each  department  of  State  not  to  exceed  its  budgetary 
credit,  strenuous  care  and  aoourucy  in  keeping  the  paUio  accounts, 
tiie  oareful  and  capable  administmtioii  ol  all  the  levenne-produoing 
departments,  the  intelligent  direotion  of  public  works,  the  fostering 
and  encouragement  of  agriculture  and  other  industries,  a  rational 
reform  of  the  J'nfiOiif.s  ( ec  clesiastical  lands  and  house  property),  the 
regular  payment  of  olKcials,  strict  mlherence  to  disciplinary  regula- 
tions and  regulations  for  advancement  and  i»r()inotion,  the  supjiression 
of  favouritism,  the  rooting  out  of  tiorruption — all  these  measures  and 
others  of  a  similar  kind  will  at  onoe  ooour  to  the  mind  of  any  financial 
administiatoir.  Thaiiiffioalty  lies  not  in  plaoing  one's  finger  on  the 
iuilts  and  pcoposing  remedies,  hot  in  applying  tiiem.  And  I  assert' 
nnhBiitatingly  that  they  never  will  or  can  be  applied  unless  effectiTe 
measures  he  taken  simultaneously  to  awake  the  public  eonsoience,  to 
evoke  the  sense  of  right  and  ^vrorig,  to  provide  for  the  proper  ad- 
ministrati(jn  of  justice,  to  sweep  away  the  present  intolerable  des]»oti«' 
absolutism  of  the  Sultan,  and  the  whole  disgracefid  svsteni  whieii, 
like  a  rank  growth,  iiuurishes  in  its  dark  shadow,  aud  chokes  every 
way  to  reform.  THhs  whole  body  o£  the  State  is  diseased  through  aoMl 
thorangh :  to  endeaTOur  to  lefonn  the  finances  ol  Toikey,  apart  from 
llie  rest  of  the  system,  is  like  treating  a  man  who  has  srailet  ferer  for- 
aa  attaek  of  headache.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  financial  reform  is 
not  a  question  of  urgent  necesnity ;  on  the  contrary,  it  must  be 
amongst  the  very  first,  since,  for  instance,  you  cannot  expect  your 
officials  to  be  untainted  by  corruption  if  you  do  not  i>ay  them  their 
salaries.  But  I  say  that  to  take  it  in  hand  alone,  and  expect  any 
tangible  result,  is  au  entire  delusion*  When,  if  ever,  it  is  taken  in 
hand,  it  is  essential  thai,  as  in  the  case  of  justice,  the  finances  diould 
he  put  nndor  supreme  European  guidance  and  control,  under  the. 
management,  say,  oi  a  council  composed  in  a  similar  manner  to  that 
proposed  for  the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice.  I  am  forced  to  adknor- ' 
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ledge  that  at  preaont  ire  hare  not  men  of  the  special  knowledge  and 
education  neoeasaxy  to  guide  us  in  the  right  direction,  nor  can  we 
have  for  some  few  years  to  come.  You  cannot  on  the  spot  produce 
men  of  high  education  and  training,  and  of  lofty  moral  sense,  how- 
ever well  considered  and  firmly  establislied  your  new  system  may  be. 
Time  is  neoeesary,  and  during  that  time  we  need  to  be  guided  by 
o&en.  Yet,  even  at  preeont,  if  you  pay  us  fairly  and  with  Hi- 
larity, if  m  know  that  weaie  in aaia  hands  £ar  administntive  jostioe, 
if  we  feel  that  the  eye  d  Hie  aiqpflrior  power  ia  oontinually  upon  us, 
and  fliat  we  shall  be  punished  if  we  do  ill,  rewarded  if  we  do  righ^— 
we  serve  faithfully  and  well  in  our  subordinate  positions.  This  is 
proved  to  demonstration  by  the  success  which  has  attended  the 
administration  of  the  Ottoman  Public  Debt  Council.  To  well- 
wishers  who  despair  that  any  good  tiling  can  be  achieved  with 
Turkish  ofhcials  in  Turkey,  that  example  is  an  object  lesson  calou- 
lated  to  fill  ihem  witii  hope  and  eourage.^ 

Summariang  now  the  rsforma  which  leeolt  inm  my  *<  study," 
ihey  stand  as  f  oUowa : — 

I.  The  deqpotio  absolutism  of  the  Sultan  to  he  destroyed,  without 
Tiolence,  by  means  of  the  oonstitutional  measures  below  enumerated. 
It  would  be  well,  in  order  that  ho  may  not  be  impelled  by  fear  to 
attempt  to  thwart  reforms,  that  means  shoxdd  be  fovmd  to  guarantee 
the  safety  of  his  throne.  The  separation  of  eodesiasiical  from 
^mporal  power  achieved. 

n.  The  IGlitaiy  and  CSvil  Sernoea  to  he  thrown  open  optionally 
to  all  MuasLeman  and  non-lCuadaman  suhjeots  ol  the  Sultan  alike. 
Entranoe  into  theae  aerrioea  to  he  aaoued  aa  aet  forth  under  heading 

JV.  below. 

III.  A  Supreme  Court  of  Justice  to  be  instituted,  the  majority 
of  its  members  being  European.  This  court  to  form  a  judicial 
control  of  the  whole  system  of  Ottoman  administration.  The  regu- 
lations as  to  the  "  judgment  of  officials  "  to  be  abrogated.  (A  Judi- 
cial Commissioner,  under  the  direct  authority  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
.should he plaeed at  the cihiaf  town  of  each  Yilayet)  Tba*^Lawof 
4he  myeta to  he  modified. 

lY.  A  "  Civil  Servioe  Oommiinon  to  be  created,  similar  in  com- 
-position  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice.  This  Commisaion,  heaideB 
directing  the  open  competitions  for  entry  into  the  public  services,  to 
have  in  its  hands  the  diieotion  of.  the  whole  educational  system  of 
Turkey. 

Y.  A  free  Press  to  be  established,  together  with  liberal  press  laws. 

(I)  It  must  be  carefully  noted  that,  by  its  ooiutitativc  Decree,  tho  Public  Debt 
■Council  it  mtirtlg  indepttuUHt  of  th$  Smitan  tmd  Ai$  Oovrrtment  ifl  mil  matUrt  eometming 
imUmmi  timimalMHmt,  ThnsttteaidMisIia^tomMastHt,  saoldsotlMMBaf  vliBft 
wonU  be  llw  molt  of  titt  dartrsoliaB  ol  «te  siMotatim  ol  tte  SdtM. 
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The  Censorbhip  to  be  abolished,  and  all  prohibitions  removed  from  tlif> 
entry  of  foreign  papers  and  periodicals  into,  and  their  free  cireulutiou 
in,  tiie  Empiro.  At  fhe  Mine  tune  the  leitrictionB  on  puUlo  meetings 
and  flooml  tnteroonne  to  lie  abolidied. 

YI.  The  reorganisation  and  direction  ol  the  Finanoee  of  State  to 
he  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  High  Council  of  Einanoe,  of  similar 
composition  to  that  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice. 

YII.  I  venlure  humbly  to  add  this  as  a  reform  which  the  Great 
Powers  might  lulojit  for  their  own  advantage  and  for  ours  : — Tho 
Great  i'owers  to  insist  upon  laying  the  foundations  of  the  reform 
atrnctiire,  instead  of  beginning  always  at  the  roof;  to  cease  de- 
manding a  refonned  Goremment  lor  the  Ohristian  sdbjeots  of  the 
Sultan  only— a  comse  which  oolj  miens  the  eondxtion  of  eveiy- 
hody  and  widens  existing  hrcaohea ;  and  to  interpose  on  hehalf  of  all 
■  Ottoman  subjeots,  of  whatever  creed  or  race. 

Some  of  my  proposals  clearly  are  for  u  tnmsitional  state  of  affairs; 
for  a  time  we  require  support  and  guiduiK  e.  When  that  oducatimiftl 
time  shall  have  passed,  we  shall,  no  doubt,  be  able  to  walk  straight  by 
onrselTBS.  I  oonfeeithi^Ieoneliidewithanoteofdiffldenoe  and  despair 
Boonding  in  mj  heart    Will  my  proposals  be  adopted  ?  II  so,  shall 

•  we  be  allowed  timO'lor  them  to' take  loll effeotF  Time  is  an  aO- 

*  important  factor  in  our  case.  Everything  seems  to  depend  upon 
whether  the  great  civilised  Powers  of  the  West  consider  that  our 
existence  is  essential  for  their  own — for  dearly  it  is  their  own  inter- 
ests they  must  care  for  and  not  ours — or  whether  they  tliiiik  that  wo 
have  been  finally  weighed  in  the  balance  and  found  wanting  ;  that 
the  time  for  us  to  go  has  come  at  last,  and  for  the  advance  of  th& 
great  barbazoos  Hnsoovite  Power  to  be  admitted  and  iMed  for  good 
or  bad.  That,  troly,  is  the  problem.  Buaria — do  not  blame  her, 
she  also  has  her  own  interests  to  ssxe  lor  first — ^will  ne?er»  save  under 
OOmpubioD,  allow  Turkey  to  be  effectively  reformed.  That  would 
mean  her  way  in  this  port  of  the  globe  barred  for  ever.  Will  that 
compulsion  be  applied  or  hot  ?  We  have  had  nineteen  years  of  peace. 
In  those  nineteen  years  everything  could  have  been  done.  They 
have  been  worse  than  wasted  !  Shall  we  ever  have  such  an  oppor- 
tunity again  ?  Will  it  be  taken  advantage  of  ?  All  these  are  ques- 
tions of  which  the  answers  lie  in  the  daikness  ol  the  latiue.  As  lor 
ns  Tuddsh  patriots,  we  can  but  tske  to  heart  the  noUe  preoept  ol 
IdAm : — ^Do  all  that  lies  in  your  power  to  better  the  conditions  of 
your  world,  but  be  not  afflicted  if  you  fail.  The  result  lies  in  the 
hands  ol  Qod,  who  gorems  all  things  for  the  best. 

A  Turkish  Patrict. 
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TO  PB0EEIS80B  NICHOL. 

The  following'  letters  addressed  to  John  Pringlo  Nichol,  Professor  of 
Astronomy  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  hy  the  distiiigui.shed  logi- 
cian and  political  economist,  John  tStuart  Alili — little  of  whose  corre- 
spondenoe  has  eem  the  light  of  daj^will  be  md  with  mtenat,  and 
perhaps  with  Bome  tmpnae. 

They  mirror  the  wodk  in  which  Mill  was  engaged  from  1833 
onwards.  His  relations  with  the  eocmomists  and  politicians  of  his 
time,  as  well  as  with  those  who  were  more  strictly  philosophent  and 
literary  men,  come  nut  in  many  ways.  His  eontributions  to  the 
perio<lioal  literatm'e  of  his  day,  and  his  constructive  work  in 
organizing  that  llG\-iew,  which  was  of  the  greatest  interest  to  him, 
and  which  he  did  most  to  estahlish,  are  disclosed  in  the  letters. 

Some  important  infannalioii  will  also  he  found  an  them  inrefecenoe 
to  the  ongin  and  gxowth  of  the  two  Books,  with  whidi  Hill's  name 
(^d  fame)  are  impeiiahaUj  associated,  vis.,  his  Logte,  and  his  PoU» 
Heal  Economy.  He  unhmtlened  his. 'mind  to  his  friend  Nidhol  in  the 
most  delightful  way  regarding  Uiany  jovhlenis,  which  were  slowly 
maturing  tliemselves  in  his  own  mind,  and  were  after«'ards  more 
fully  dealt  with  in  these  two  great  literary  works.  The  sketch  given 
of  the  ]ilans  necessjiry  for  the  sueoesaful  conduct  of  a  lioview  on  the 
lines  which  most  commended  themselves  to  him — ^as  unfolded  in  his 
letter  of  Beoemher  2lBt,  1837— will  be  interesting  to  readers  of  Thb 
IFdbtmiohtlt.  .  I 

StUl  more  important,  peihaps,  is  the  light  shed  on  Mill,  as  a 
philosopher  and  a  litersiy  man.  Much  that  he  says  about  Comte 
may  be  new  to  some  readers  ;  and  his  opinion  of  Coleridge  will  be  a 
surprise  to  othors.  The  letters  are  a  striking  tribute  to  his  ver- 
t<atility  as  a  correspondent,  and  his  jihilosophical  insight  into  the 
problems  not  only  of  political  economy,  but  also  of  exi)erimental 
science ;  while  they  reflect  Mill's  own  nature  under  a  bright  lighL 
His  TiewB  on  Ireland,  and  the  proper  policy  to  be  pursued  towards 
are  e^plidt.  He  boldly  afiirmed  that  the  deqpotie  policy  of  ooeroum 
was  tim  wisest;  and,  this  coming .ntost  oonsdentiously  from  a  socialist 
and  a  democrat,  is  suffiotentlj  remarkable.  The  t>'pe  of  Radical 
whibh  Mill  represented  is  a  omiotis  atudy  in  modem  Bntioh  pditioal 
history. 

His  appreciation  of  Comte 's  Cours  dc  P/ii7omp/iie  Positire,  in  his 
letter  of  December  21st,  1837,  and  his  critical  condemnation  of  the 
details  of  his  culle  de  rhumanitiy  in  his  letter  of  September  30th,  1848, 
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flhowB  the  iridth  of  his  pbilosophioal  inaght,  and  the  dupBaaonete&eM 
of  hie  oritioal  ftppnaale. 

I  have  added  one  letter  to  tlie  late  John  Nichol,  Professor  of 
English  Literature  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  the  son  of  Mill's 
earlier  c-orro<«poudent,  becuuso  of  the  Bide  light  it  oaste  on  hiB  Tiew  oi. 
the  character  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

"William  Knight.  . 


J.  S.  Mill  io  B£v.  J.  f .  Nichoi^  Academy,  Hdntbobb. 

L 

"IsDU  House, 

«•  Wk  Jaiiuajy,  1833. 
*'  Ht  l>iAit  Sir,— I  had  ftilly  radvcd  that  of  w  two,  ffOM  ahoiild  not  be  tike 
firat  to  writa;  and  here  have  1  nllowed  a  fortnight  to  elapse  since  receiving  yoor 
letler  baibie  I  bave  ever  acknowledged  the  reception  of  it.  This  you  would  I 
am  anre  exense  if!  could  tell  yon  in  what  maai^  my  tima  and  thon^ta  \ac¥9 
been  eTii;r<wL>d.  From  the  time  when  I  flmt  law  your  papers  in  Taift  MagaxkAf 
1  have  In-en  ambitious  of  the  honour  of  your  acqunintnnce,  and  now  that  I  am 
privileged  to  communicate  with  you  I  am  not  disposed  to  let  the  privilege  iapte 
inm  diioae.  It  has  oftm  atmek  ma  that  one  of  the  many  eauaes  wbidi  pmvciit 
those  who  enltifala  moral  and  political  truth  from  occupying  the  place  and 
poswe.'-f'inf;  the  influence  which  ]>rnpcrly  belnnp  to  them  iis  the  instructors  and 
leaders  of  manliind,  is  that  they  never  consider  themaelvea  other  hibourers  do, 
to  eonatikttte  a  fmld  or  ftntemity,  combining  their  ezertiona  for  entain  oomimon 
ends,  and  frtdy  communicating  to  each  other  everything  they  possess  which  oatt 
be  used  to  promote  these  ends.  As  to  the  particular  subject  which  has  made  us 
two  known  to  each  other — political  economy — there  are  so  many  talkera  about  it, 
'end  so  few  (you  will  I  am  sure  agree  with  me),  even  among  professed  acOBOnditty 

who  atody  it  aeiantiftcaUy,  tliat  nil  who  do,  ought  to  know  Moh  other. 

•  •  ■  •  • 

**  I  long  to  see  the  article  which  it  was  my  luck  to  anticipate— that  wa  aboatd 
agree  on  aneh  a  point  was  to  be  expected,  as  it  is  evident  we  look  at  then  snlgeela 
liom  the  pame  station  or  Stau(l]mii.':t,  as  the  Germans  call  it. 

"  Ih  there  any  chance  of  your  coming  to  town  1  I  fear  there  is  little  of  my  soon 
visiting  your  part  of  the  world— though  my  father's  birthplace  is  wry  nekr 
Ifonttose,  at  the  foot  of  the  Grampians.  I  fear  there  are  not  many  persons  in 
your  neighbourhood  with  whom  you  ciin  profitably  discuss  these  subjects,  or  who 
«ven  take  any  interest  in  them.  Uu  seltish  principles  I  ought  to  be  glad  of  this, 
aa  it  gives  ma  a  chance  of  oftener  heariqg  from  yon.  Fkay  write  soon,  if  you  have 
lime^  and  believe  ms^ 

"  Most  sincerely  yours, 

*«J.  S.  Miu." 


n. 

"KaUSlNQTON, 

"  17^  January^  1833. 
«  Ht  Dbax  Sib,— Tour  letter  gave  me  the  pleasure  your  letteis  always  do^ 

and  that  is  a  constantly  increasing  pleastire,  for  every  fresh  communication  dis- 
closes new  points  of  agreement  and  sympathy.  Whoever  else  may  have  diflSculty 
in  co-operating,  we  two  ahall  find  it  easy  ;  for  wherever  we  turn  our  minds 
is^ntdj  to  the  same  mljcet,  we  aeenl  alwaja  to  anive  at  the  aaoM^  or  wt  ULt 
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lowest,  perfectly  harmonious  conclnsioiis.  .  ,  .  About  the  Revterc — though  I  felt 
almost  sure  that  yoa  would  approve  of  it,  and  enter  into  it  with  the  warmth 
which  I  wiflh  iv«m  «  ehanetniatle  of  all  our  friends  as  of  you,  it  is  no  less  • 
Mtisfaction  to  me  to  find  that  I  was  not  mistaken.  The  project  advance,  and  if 
we  had  a  sufficient  list  of  goo<l  writers  on  whom  we  couM  T<  hi,  ao  as  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  chance  contributions,  we  couldj  start  almost  immediately  ;  but, 
unhappily,  **  the  hamat  ia  great,  and  the  kboaren  are  few  "—there  are  aoaredy 
any  first-rate  minds  forming — xndi  origo  mali — we  want  such  an  organ  quite  aa 
much  to  train  up  public  instructors,  to  erect  a  Normal  School  of  Literatun?  as  for 
any  temporary  or  party  purpose.  Though  I  do  not  say  so  to  any  one  whose  zeal 
I  am  afiraid  of  damping,  I  do  not  think  we  ahall  be  ready  before  the  let  of 
January  next  year.  We  can  <lo  little  till  Parliament  meets,  and  our  friends  come 
to  town ;  and  our  arrangements  will  not  be  made  in  time  to  publish  the  first 
number  before  the  end  of  the  eaaaioin,  which  is  so  bad  a  time  for  a  new  literary 
undertaking  that  it  will  be  better  to  poetpone,  and  onploy  the  delay  in  aeenmu- 
lating  a  stock  of  good  articles  to  start  with.  Meantime,  we  shall  increase  our 
corps,  and  shall  ascertain  the  result  of  several  experiments,  especially  Tait'a 
redaction  of  price  (Roebuck,  who  has  just  come  from  Bath,  says  the  redvetum 
will  Unfold  the  sale  in  that  city,  but  then  Tait's  magazine  means  Roeback'» 
magl&ne,  at  Bath,  where  his  popularity  is  boundless.  I  say  boundless,  because 
hfl  ia  aUe  to  get  over  everything  though  constantly  meeting  with  rubs.  Two' 
poblic  meetings  have  been  necessary  to  oblitemte  the  impraeiion  prodneed  by 
his  having,  in  Tait,  termed  Watts'  hymns  a  '  wretched  farrago ').  About  an 
editor — the  fittest  who  has  presented  himself,  and  also  the  least  objected  to 
hitherto,  is  Mr.  Fox,  whom  you  know  probably  must  as  a  writer  iu  Tiu  H'at- 
miiuUr  AvMW,  and  leader  of  the  PoUtieBl  Union  in  Limdon.  Hie  principles^ 
opinions,  talents,  and  altainmcnta,  render  him,  I  think,  eminently  fit;  the  objec- 
tion is  his  being  a  Unitarian  minister,  and  that  objection  is  only  as  to  the 
afpearana,  not  the  fact,  as  you  well  know  if  yon  ever  read  The  Monthly  Bepoti- 
iory,  of  which  he  is  editor  and  proprietor,  and  has  divested  it  of  its  sectarian 
character  so  completely  as  to  have  lost  the  support  of  almost  all  the  Unitarians. 
Uis  religion,  of  the  most  unobtrusive  kind,  is  wliat  the  religion  of  all  denomina- 
tiona  would  he,  if  we  were  in  a  healthy  etate  a  religion  of  gpirit,  not  of  dogmas 
and  calhoUe  in  the  beat  sense.  For  writers,  thoee  we  most  rely  on  for  regular 
support  are  my  father,  who,  if  he  continues  to  l>e  (*4iti!<tied  with  the  conduct  of 
the  Bmumf  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  write  frequently  ;  Roebuck,  Buller,  unJ 
myself  (the  cniginatore  of  the  scheme),  Fonblanque,  John  'Wilson,  eeeretary  to  the- 
Factory  Commission,  a  most  valuable  man  ;  Fox  himself,  to  whom  we  have  now 
the  pleasure  of  adding  you.  Strutt  and  Hawkins  will  write  occasionally.  M.iny 
others,  some  of  them  moat  valuable,  have  promised  assistance,  but  we  cannot 
ooont  upon  them  to  the  same  extent.  With  some  of  the  very  best  it  ia  on  the- 
cards  whether  they  will  be  nMc  to  give  us  much  of  their  time  or  none;  for  instance. 
Chadwick,  the  Poor  Law  Commiasiouer,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  our 
time  in  the  practical  art  of  Gurentment,  Dr.  Soofhwood  Smith,  and  a  Twiety  of 
others.  Can  you  help  us  to  swell  the  list  ?  Since  I  have  mentioned  The 
Mvnthhj  Hti^mtortj,  1  will  exhort  you  if  it  falls  in  your  way  to  read  it,  and  I 
should  be  happy,  if  it  does  uut,  to  send  you  a  number  now  and  then,  as  I  am 
anzuNia  both  for  Mr.  Fox's  sake  and  for  its  merit,  to  spread  it  abroad  in  every 
way — ^it  baa  an  uphill  flg^t  for  suoeess,  having  lost  almost  all  its  old  circulation 
and  gained  an  entirely  new  one — and  it  has  little  or  no  bibliopolic  support.  It  is 
highly  gratifying  to  me  to  find  my  views  on  the  deltnitiou  and  method  of  Political 
ISeonomy  coinciding  with  those  of  so  competent  a  judge  aa  yomaslf— it  ia  by  the- 
approbation  of  such  persons  as  you  (and  how  few  tliey  are)  that  Uw  fitte  of  such 
speculations  must  be  decided — but  I  hope  for  joiore  from  you  than  dmple  appro* 
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bation,  you  who  will  enter  perfectly  into  the  spirit  of  all  I  have  traitten  so  for 
as  it  is  true,  will  nbo  be  able  to  add  much  to  it  and  to  wggi^t  all  manner  of  further 
developinflnti^  clearer  expUnationa  and  apter  illustrations,  and  I  most  earueetiy 
b«g  yon  to  do  lo— «i  I  am  ambitionB  that  tiie  essay,  even  if  for  that  end  it  ehould 
mnain  nnpoUiahed  for  twenty  years,  should  become  classical  and  of  authority ; 
and  as  I  am  perHTiaded  that  tlie  f<iH»<lation  of  the  truth  i«  here,  I  do  imt  ilespair 
by  the  help  of  the  very  few  whose  help  is  worth  having  in  such  a  case,  of  grdulually 
paffeetiiig  the  ezeention  until  it  may  dwenre  more  than  an  ephemeral  exiatenee. 
I  wee  prepared  for  our  agreeing  in  the  main,  as  I  think  we  always  shall  on  ques- 
tiooa  of  philosophic  method,  because  we  always  have  hitherto,  and  because  «'0 
have  both  of  us  laid  the  foundation  in  the  study  of  physics.  Though  my  act^uaint- 
aaee  with  either  mathematieel  or  experimental  adenoe  ia  not  pfofoand  aa  youa  ia, 
but  extremely  Buperficial,  it  is  sufficient  to  have  enabled  me  to  l.iy  hold  of  the 
methodt  and  appropriate  to  myself  fully  as  much  as  any  metaphysidau  has  ever 
dome,  the  logic  of  physical  science— yet  1  feel  great  imperfeetiona  etiU  in  that 
department,  and  look  forward  to  aoliciting  much  of  your  aid  not  only  for  little 
things  like  this  but  for  a  much  more  elaborate  work  on  Lottie  which  I  have  made 
some  progreas  in.  I  am  extremely  glad  that  you  are  writing  for  the  F.  Q.  an  article 
which  I  have  long  wished  written,  and  look  forward  to  ite  peniial  with  great 
eqieetation  both  of  pleasure  and  of  valuable  suggestions  for  the  guidance  ot  my 
own  mind.  It  is  a  great  honour  to  my  MS.  that  you  should  wi.«h  to  quote  any- 
thing from  it  in  your  article  ;  I  most  readily  delegate  to  you  absolute  powers 
over  it  lior  that  pnrpoae ;  only  the  veiy  flattering  expiearione  whieh  yon  are  kind 
enough  to  apply  to  it  in  your  letter  induce  me  to  request  that  if  you  mention 
my  name  (which  I  leave  to  your  option)  the  quotation  may  be  left  to  speak  for 
itaelf.  The  passport  of  your  recommendation  is  given  by  the  fact  of  its  iusertiout 
and  the  pabUc  have  aeen  eo  much  of  eoUriu  ot  men  poffing  eoe  anothw  into  a 
fictitious  reputation  that  one  is  anxious  to  avoid  any  such  appearance — but  you 
do  not  need  that  I  should  say  to  you  these  things— though  if  /  were  writing  of 
you  perhaps  I  shoold.  My  habit  and  inclination  ie  to  simplicity  in  all  thinga, 
and  lean  as  little  conceive  that  a  man  of  any  dignity  of  ehMBCter  can  fetl  hurt 
by  praise  as  by  blatne — but  one  is  obliged  to  defer  to  appearances  and  avoid  vul- 
.  garising  oneself  by  being  confounded  with  the  herd  of  those  who  quack  for  a 
reputation.  Tait>  haa  ahown  hie  nanel  want  of  delicacy  (he  haa  the  leaat  nicety 
of  perception  of  all  men  I  know)  in  laying  praise  with  a  trowel  on  his  own  contri- 
butors as  he  does — if  I  hud  not  been  past  blushing  I  should  have  blushed  the 
Other  day  both  for  him  and  those  of  mi  whom  he  bedaubed  in  a  recent  number. 

"  ToBM  «fer, 

"J.  &  Hnx." 


m. 

"India  House, 
"  lOth  July,  1833. 

'*  Mt  Dsab  Sib, — Every  letter  1  write  to  you  begins  with  apologies  for  not 
writing aooncr,  and  certainly  not  before  thtiy  are  dne ;  though  if  *good  inten> 

tions '  might  suffice  (which  they  never  can),  I  have  been  intendiuf;  to  write  any 
time  for  the  last  four  or  five  weeks.  The  first  thing  I  have  to  say  is  that  I  fear 
there  is  no  chance  of  the  French  Ptofeeeoiship.  Bowring  has  returned,  I  ham 
aeen  hivif  and  he  aaya  that  the  choice  of  a  professor  has  been  retarded  by  the 

impossibility  of  an  agreement  between  the  body  who  chuae  and  the  ministry  who 
coi^m.   'De  Broglie  and  tiuizot,'  he  says  in  a  note  to  me,' won't  appoint 

(1)  The  editor  of  the  MegaaiDewhiah  bean  Ua  name.  . 
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Comte  *     aMrricd  one  of  Sfty's^Un^tan^  you  may  kwnr  bim  m  the  mthor  of  the 

^fjisfiir  Evrnp/^t'Ji  and  a  work  on  Lepjislation),  '  nnd  tho  profcpfiorfl  and  meniberfl  of 
the  lostitate  won't  ap])oint  anybody  el«e,  and  the  matter  re8ts  there.  RoMi' 
(the  ftieiid  of  Btnaout,  profeMor  of  droit  jnMie  or  eomething  of  the  kind  at 

•Ctenefa)  *  lias  been  sent  for  to  Paris  and  U  arrived ;  but  it  is  doabtfiil  whether  Im 
irOl  be  pnt  forward  by  the  Ministry.  Comte  ppems  deterniined  not  to  r,hc  wny.' 
I  do  not  think  Comte  the  fit  man — the  most  that  can  be  said  is  that  he  will  not 

•  do  ham  or  diaeredit  the  aeienoe ;  but  he  ia  not  pioronnd  in  it.  He  ia  an  eied- 
lent  man,  however,  and  the  new  Academy  of  Moral  nnd  Political  Science  in  the 
Institute  have  recently  shown  some  Bpirit  by  choosing  him  their  perpetual  secre- 
taiy,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  Government,  who  oppose  hiiii  Iwcauffe  he 
la  againat  them  in  politiea.  Tbeir  firat  idea  of  appoiBting  an  EDgUah  eeonoadat 
was  much  better,  but,  perhaps,  they  would  have  found  it  difficult  where  the 
candidate  had  not  establinhed  a  high  European  reputation,  to  make  out  such  a 
case  as  would  justify  in  the  eyes  of  Frenchmen  the  preference  of  a  foreigner, 
however  highly  qnalifled,  over  *  native  talent,'  for  it  ia  not  with  oa  in  politieal 
<?conomy  as  it  }i;i<*  lout,'  Ven  with  Italy  in  music — there  if  not  a  pr^ndioe  in  onr 
favour— therefore  there  must  be  a  natural  prcyudice  against  us. 

**  What  you  fuiy  in  your  lait  on  die  eitieme  deBcmblenesa  of  banding  togethw 
the  English  Gironde  is  perfectly  just  and  haa  been  often  thought  of  by  almoat  all 
the  lendin}?  philopojthic  reformers  here,  never  more  than  lately  ;  but  it  never  woe 
brought  to  any  practical  result,  nor,  I  lear,  will  it  until  the  crisis  becnmea  con- 
eiderably  more  imminent  than  at  preaent.  The  lamentable  tmth  ia  that  onr 
Oironde,  like  the  other  Gironde,  are  a  rope  of  sand ;  what  our  friend  Tait  (or 
rather  the  author  of  his  first  article  for  May)  soid  of  them  is  not  much,  if  at  all, 
«xaggerated.  There  are  uu  leaders,  and  without  leaders  there  can  never  be 
organizatioii.  Then  is  no  nmn  or  men  of  eommanding  talenta  among  the  Radieala 
in  ]in1)lic  life,  or  those  whose  poaition  in  respect  of  pecuniary  independence 
enable!^  tlirni  tn  ]>nt  themselves  forward  personally.  If  there  were  but  two  or 
three  men  with  your  energy,  what  you  propose  might  be  done,  and  much  else. 

**  Abont  a  twetvwnonth  ago  8ta|ia  were  aetnally  taken  for  the  fonnation  of  a 
Society  for  tlie  PifTupion  of  ilnrnl  am!  Political  Knowledge,  Hume  had  consented 
to  be  chairman,  Warbarton  vice-chairman,  Grote  treasurer,  J.  Romilly  secre- 
tary, and  there  waa  a  very  etaditeble  llat  of  namea  for  the  Committee  ;  they  were 
to  cause  works  to  be  written,  and  they  wen?  also  to  aanction  others  which  were 
not  written  forthcni.  No  nrran^f*menta  hail  been  niai'lo,  however,  for  the  mm- 
mencement  of  any  work  but  one,  which  was  only  to  be  sanctwmtl,  a  Political  Penny 
llafjarine,  of  which  Soebnek  waa  to  be  the  editor,  and  the  appearanee  of  whidi 
■yrm  to  depend  on  alterutions  in  the  law,  or  on  the  chancea  of  being  able  to  evade 
it.  The  Ministry-  made  private  intimations  to  the  parties  concerned  in  this  Penny 
Magazine  Scheiue,  that  the  taxes  on  knowledge  were  to  Ihs  taken  off;  fully 
believing  thia,  they  suspended  their  proeeedlnga  until  that  event.  The  Miniitix 
broke  faith  with  them,  and  in  the  meantime  Roebuck  got  into  Farliaaienti  eveiy- 
body's  mind  became  otherwise  occupied,  and  nothing  was  done. 

"  I  have  little  hope  of  any  of  the  present  race  of  parliamentary  radicals.  Some 
«f  them  are  ftill  of  crotchele,  othen  faatidious  and  overioaded  with  pet^ 
scrupulosity;  tiwir  liave  energy,  excej)t  Hoobiick  nnd  BuUer;  Roebuck  has  no 
judgment,  Bttller  no  patient  persevering  industry.  Those  two,  however,  will 
improve,  and  we  ahill  hear  move  of  them  every  year ;  all  tiie  ottien  will  remain, 
I  think,  very  much  the  aame  men  they  are  now.  There  is  really  more  to  be 
hoped  from  new  converts  like  Clay  and  CJisboriH',  who  arc  in  the  habit  of  uttering 

■  their  sentiments  boldly,  than  from  the  men  who  were  Radicals  in  loiy  times, 
and  got  the  habit  ci  prudence  and  temporizing  which  they  cannot  bieak  tbemaalvaa 
of  even  now.  • 
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"  Wlnk  tM  ira  driving  to  ?  I  do  not  expect  a  Revolution,  because  I  think  any 
wnaninioua  demand  of  the  people  of  this  country  will  always  be  yielded  to,  as  it 
was  last  year ;  but  it  ia  di^alt  to  coi^ectote  what  acts  of  iiguatice  they  mightf 
vndtt  ciieanutaiim  of  coEdtemait,  be  profoked  to  demaiid.  I  expert  »  eerie*  ef 
endi  Ptfliamenta  as  tiaa,  with  a  step  gained  at  every  elertfan.  The  cause  of  the 
evil  is  one  which  I  foresaw  and  predicted  long  before — the  anomaly  of  a  democratic 
constitution  in  a  plutocratically  cooalituted  society.  Till  changes  take  place  which 
qui  oalybe  TCinotely  pronotod  hy  eay  Beferm  Bill,  the  people  will  eontiBiie  from 
necessity  to  select  their  representatives  from  the  same  class  as  before,  avoiding 
only  those  who  are  committed  to  principles  which  the  ]>eople  abhor.  The  con- 
sequence is  they  must  take  the  ftibU*.  All  the  marked  and  energetic  men  in  the 
liigher  claaM%  a  few  exeepted,  wara  oommittod  aguiufe  Balona ;  tluit  was  the 
natural  consequence  of  their  education  and  the  circumstances  of  lh.oM  times.  The 
people^  therefore,  threw  them  aside,  and  selected  men  from  the  second  w  third 
nmlc,  who  wen  nofc  eommitted  beeense  it  had  wnx  been  thooght  wocA  while  to 
ask  tlieir  opinion,  such  men  as  would  say  they  wen  for  the  Beform  Bill,  and  the 
Whig  Miiu^-t^Tf.  But  fiirtlier  than  this,  they  were  not  at  all  better  thim  their 
class  in  opinions  or  feelings,  and  inferior  to  their  predecessors  in  talent  and  judg- 
ment. They  have  eeted  as  saeh  man  waia  nua  to  do:  what  will  happen  1  There 
will  be  a  fre-^h  purgation  ;  these  being  now  ditgnieed  will  be  thrown  aside,  and 
there  will  be  a  third  k-vy  from  the  self-same  class,  consisting  of  the  same  sort  of 
men  or  still  feebler  ones,  but  who  will  say  they  are  for  the  particular  measure 
tiien  moat  eelled  for  at  thapaitiealartima  by  the  people,  and  meet  leoently  raeieted 
by  the  present  house.  That  particular  meamre  will  then  be  earned,  and  all  other 
things  will  go  as  badly  as  they  do  now.  The  same  nni  time,  and  so  on  till  the 
real  waking  minds  of  the  country  renounce  money-getting,  and  till  they  are  paid 
fer  devoting  their  time  to  legidatioii. 

•*  Have  yoTi  ( onsidered  the  effect  of  the  proposed  Commutation  of  Tithe  ?  The 
compolsoty  part  of  it  is  I  perceive  to  be  postponed  till  another  year.  As  it  will 
stop  the  increase  of  tithe  at  least  in  corn — as  no  new  land,  or  new  improvemento 
will  pay  any  tithe— it  atrikea  ma  that  the  commuted  tithe  will  continue  wholly, 
or  partially,  a  tax  on  the  consumer,  until  the  Icvist  productive  land  or  capital 
shall,  by  the  extension  of  cultivation  and  population,  yield  a  rent  equal  to  the 
eommnted  tithe,  and  that  it  will  beemne  wholly  a  rent>ehaige.  Do  yoa 
think  I  am  right?  You  continue  I  ee«  to  write  with  great  spirit  and  excellent 
effect  in  Tait.  I  am  much  gratified  hy  your  favourable  opinion  of  my  tract  on 
endowments.  You  have,  1  dare  aay,  recognized  me  in  'Ikt  Kwrnirwr  on  the  Bank 
<)neation;  the  article  waasaperfleial,  and  eonld  not  ootuistantly  with  its  purpose 
be  otherwise.  Nobody,  except  you  and  me,  seama  to  «»ifs  on  that  side  of  the 
question.  My  father  ({iiite  agrees  with  OA.  Ftay  do  not  imitate  my  neglect  in 
not  writing  soon,  and  believe  me, 

"  Yonn  v«ry  liiithfully, 

*•  J.  S.  Miuu 

"  Yon  promiaad  ma  a  kttar  <m  the  Frq»erly  Tut— I  never  waa  more  in  need 

of  it." 


IV. 

^'IiTDiA  Uoua£, 

« ISA  AfTxl,  1834. 

"  Mt  Dear  Sir, — The  indoaad  alatement  is  all  tliat  I  have  been  able  to  think 
of  that  can  at  all  promote  yonr  purpose.  It  i;*  Uikeii  from  the  annual  stntisticul 
volume  now  published  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  prepared  by  Mr.  Porter,  of 
Uiat  department ;  amoat  valnabla  collection,  which  yon  ought'  to  have,  aa  it  will 
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not  only  save  70a  hundreds  of  troubleflome  references,  but  abo  afford  mucli  infur- 
matioD,  the  very  existence  of  which  you  would  not  otherwige  know  of.  ThU 
account,  like  many  others  in  the  volume,  was  prepared  from  returns  furnished  by 
tiie  Inspeetor  General  of  Bxposto  and  Impfl>to«ipn«ljfw  Thatable 
of  protections  annexed  to  Sir  Henry  Parnell's  book  is  classified  by  himself;  at 
least,  he  gives  a  separate  list  of  tho»e  which  he  considers  to  be  inoperative  ;  and  T, 
judging  only  by  conjecture,  am  unable  to  correct  it  in  any  point.  But  for  your 
pnrpoM,  whieh  d«M«  not  reqniie  miunta  aecuxaey,  the  enclosed  paper  maf  periiapa 
afford  sufficient  materiala.    I  8Uppoi3e  you  Imve  Sir  Henry's  book. 

'*  I  had  been  a  letter  in  your  debt  for  a  most  unreasonable  lime  before  i  received 
yoor  lan^  and  I  knoir  not  how  to  excnse  myself  for  being  so.  for  aneh  a  letter  as 
yuan  ma  moat  assuredly  deeanrad  better  treatment.  Every  letter  I  leoeiTe  from 
YOU  discovers,  I  will  not  nay  more  and  more  points  of  aj^reement  l>etween  for 
that  would  be  little,  but  more  and  more  traces  of  a  general  conformity  in  our 
viawB  and  in  oar  methods :  and  this  strikes  ma  vum  whenever  wa  tiavd  on  new 
ground.  For  instance,  I  was  wondering  whether  yoa  were  a  rea^  of  Colerid;^, 
and  Hhould  certainly  have  asked  you  the  question  very  soon,  when  yon  unpx]>ect«?dly 
wrote  to  me  about  him  exactly  what  1  think  of  him  myself — except,  by  the  way,  when 
yon  mf,  *aa  a  politieian  he  seems  nnpvineipled.*  I  think  he  is  not  unprioeipled 
but  principled — his  views  on  politics  are,  I  have  reason  to  l>elieve,  siys^t^matic. 
Dill  you  ever  read  his  little  work  on  Church  and  State  7  If  not,  read  it ;  if  you 
have,  tell  me  whetlier  you  agree  with  it  in  the  main  (I  mean  the  Church  part  of 
it)  aa  I  do.  Few  persons  have  enreisad  mors  iaflosnee  over  my  thoughts  and 
character  than  roleridgp  has  ;  not  much  by  personal  knowledge  of  him.  ilmni^di  I 
have  seen  and  conversed  with  him  several  times,  but  by  his  work?,  and  by  the 
laek  that  aereral  persous  with  whom  I  have  been  yery  intimate  were  completely 
tnined  in  his  school.  Through  them,  too,  I  have  had  opportunities  of  reading 
Variona  unpublished  manuscripts  of  his  ;  and,  on  the  whole,  I  can  trace  through 
what  I  know  of  his  works,  pieced  together  by  what  I  have  otherwise  learned  of 
Ilia  opinions,  a  most  disthiet  thread  of  eoonedion.  I  consider  him  the  roost 
qrstematic  thinker  of  our  time,  without  excepting  even  Bentham,  whose  edifioa  is 
as  well  bound  to«;ether,  but  is  constructed  on  so  much  simpler  a  plan,  and  covors 
so  much  less  ground.  On  the  whole,  there  is  more  food  for  thought — and  the  best 
Und  of  thought— in  Coleridge  than  in  all  other  eontemporaiy  wiiten ;  and  it  is 
in  many  resjwcts  a  great  gocxl  that  almost  all  the  most  accomplished  and  zealous 
of  the  rising  defenders  of  the  Church  of  England  arc  pupils  of  hia  They  are  mis- 
chievous only  in  this,  tliat  they  will  be  elfectual  in  keeping  up,  for  a  time,  what 
tiny  will  not  he  dbetoal  in  shaping  to  their  ideal  of  wlut  it  ought  to  he. 

**  I  am  expecting,  with  great  anticipations  of  ])lcapure,  your  paper  in  the  Foreign 
Quarterly — on  a  subject  I  have  long  wished  to  see  treated  as  you  will  treat  it — and 
also  your  trset  on  the  Oom  Law  controveray.  Ton  ahould  have  a  Brsad-eatei^ 
Union  to  counteract  the  Bread-taxers'  Union.  That  Fife  Herald  interetited  ine 
exceedingly  ;  one  so  seldom  has  the  pleasure  of  seeing;  a  fallacy  torn  up  by  the 
roots,  uut«ul  of  being  merely  lopped,  or  at  most  levelled  with  the  ground.  What 
an  immenM  superiority  the  tHemtific  study  of  any  detached  point,  by  which  I 
mean  the  habit  of  viewing  It  in  ita  rektions  to  all  the  rest  of  the  field  of  whieh  it 

forms  a  part,  gives  one  over  the  mere  dealers  in  tlxora  tai  <rrfuua !  I  was 
£)rcibly  struck  with  this  when,  soon  alter  reading  your  Fife  HereUd^  I  reatl  Lord 
Milton'e  addrsw  to  the  landowners  on  the  eom  lawa— well  meant,  hut  aa  UuMn 
and  shallow  m  may  be  expected  from  those  who,  as  Plato  saya^' Study  pottery  in 
the  pot  itself; '  or,  as  Bacon  says,  '  Naturam  rei  in  iptd  re  persemtantur.'  It  is 
a  primitive  fallacy  to  imagine  that  assurance  of  truth  can  be  had  by  looking  at 
the  suhjeet-matter  in  the  concrete,  without  that  procem  of  analysia  which  men 
term  ahstraeticm.  But  that  is  the  wiae,  practical  way;  and,  for  want  of  die- 
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aplined  minds,  yon  cannot  make  people  understand  that  no  conclasion  obtaineil 
in  that  way  ever  ri^  above  a  more  or  leas  at  rung  presumption,  requiring  to  be 
pbiloeophkally  yeriBed  '  Iwougiit  to  the  tort  of  aiMlytie  invwtigatioB. 

"  As  for  those  Essays,  not  only  I  do  not  want  them,  but  I  beg  yoa  to  leeep  them 
by  you  a  while  longer,  and  to  annotate  ihem  copiously — they  have  much  tieetl  of 
it.    By-the-bye,  I  believe  almost  all  that  I  have  written  in  the  fourth  etutay  con- 
fioming  loterat  it  exraMom,  but  it  may  l«ul  foa  to  tUak  on  the  anljeet,  if  yoo  - 
have  not  already. 

"  The  Review  aeheme  has  been  slumbering  temporarily  for  want  of  atieurance  of 
«  sufficient  nnmber  of  writers.  0  for  ten  men  with  your  ardour  of  character,  and 
Roetitiide  of  intellect !  I  am  not  meaning  it  M  pniae^  Vnt  at  the  expreasioii  of  a 
Inraentable  fact  that  I  know  not  any  three  except  you,  me,  and  Mr.  Fox,  who  I 
feel  sure  will  always  be  moving  and  could  always  move  together — and  I  could 
luuM  perliaps  fifty  who  have  every  reiiuisite  awepk  tono  MM  Than  it  alwaja 
oooM  btal  tcant.  Now,  by  way  of  a  beginning,  will  yoa  aay  how  much  you  think 
you  could  underiaJcf;  to  write  regularly  I  I  mean  on  the  average,  not  to  tie  you  to  a 
particular  time  We  want  sixteen  sheets  a  quarter  or  thereabouts — ii°  you  will 
nndaitain  lor  one  thett  in  ofeiy  nnmbtr,  I  will  do  the  aane,  and  I  will  tee  what 
others  will  do— bnt  onr  poor  Badieala  1  what  a  mltomblo  fignio  they  make  in 
Parliament  1 

Tonia  aver  ftithlblly, 
**  J.  6.  Miu. 

"The  'Philotopby  of  Taxation'  it  an  exodlent  tnbjeet,  and  yoa  will  do  it 

ample  justice. 

I  have  not  yet  sent  the  St.  Simonianp,  but  I  will  send  them  almott  imme- 
diately, and  some  numbera  of  the  MonliUy  Jtepoaitory  with  them. 

-J.  a  M." 


V. 

"ItfDIA.  HODBK, 

»90th  Auguit,  1834. 

*'Mt  Drab  Sir,— I  need  not  say  wifli  how  much  pleatoie  I  have  read  your 
letter,  and  how  gladly  I  close  with  your  proposal  about  a  seriea  of  Political 
Economy  papers  for  the  Keview.  I  anticipate  that  you  will  have  a  far  leat 
fbtmidabtoitoof  theaaidBeriewhytlietinieaniimbcrortwohaTei^ptand;  I 
ehoold  think  better  of  our  times  than  I  do  if  I  thought  it  were  po«dbIe  to  bring 
together  a  corps  of  writers  who  would  contribute  only  articles  of  *  a  very  exalted 
oatt.'  If  there  are  one  or  two  such  articles  in  every  number  my  utmost  hopes 
will  be  aatitfted.  Howorer,  tiiem  ie  no  immediate  neettiity  lor  an  artiele  on  the 
ateto  of  the  science  generally,  and  we  need  not,  therefore,  discuss  the  sufliciency  of 
the  modest  reason  you  give  for  not  writing  one.  The  article  you  ofifer  for  the 
first  number  i^  one  I  have  long  been  desirous  to  see  written,  especially  since 
(whieh  ia  only  lately)  I  beoome  acquainted  with  Ohalmaca'a  book,  whieh  I  hara 
just  finished  a  very  careful  perusal  of.  I  liave  derived  many  new  ideas  from  it, 
and  it  has  even  suggested  an  entirely  new  view  ul  the  order  in  which  the  truths 
of  the  science  ought  to  be  arranged.  What  he  ondeittandt,  he  explains  very 
<learly  and  forcibly.  It  b  nnfoctonala  that  he  it  to  pioioandly  ignomnt  of  aoma 
blanches  of  the  subject. 

"  About  paUiahing  my  concluding  essay  in  the  Beview ;  I  think  with  you,  but 
•am  afaid  it  would  tdn  np  too  much  room.  The  eimy  on  glutt  mnat  be  entirely 
■WiroodeUed ;  there  is  much  new  speculation  to  be  added  to  it.  I  think  I  shall, 
MDO  time  or  other,  write  a  Txeatiae  on  the  whole  Soianea.  I  am  fearful  tiliat  the 
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Essay  on  Wages  and  Profit«,  which  yon  say  you  do  not  quite  understand,  is  little 
better  than  elaborate  tiiding,  and  that  the  doctrine  that  profits  depend  on  wages, 
thoiq^  aeientifically  ecmet,  does  not  pteemt  tiie  note  impoitaiil  aepeek  of  the 
law  of  profits,  perhaps  not  the  nltinifite  law  at  all,  and  is,  therefore,  of  little  use 
in  philosophy.  The  whole  of  the  speculation  on  productive  and  unpnxluctive  T 
most  revise,  or  rather  reconsider  a6  initio.  I  am  impatient  for  your  remarks  on 
the  eommereial  eeiay.  Thoe  iM  no  Iwny  abont  the  H8S.  nor  about  the  St. 
Simoninn  Vmoks. 

"  Those  scrape  on  Poetry  in  the  Eepo$itory  I  believe  to  be  true  as  far  as  they  go, 
bat  that  ia  not  ftr.  There  b  nraeh  moie  ready  to  be  written  in  the  Reyiew  on 
that  matter.   I  am  much  obliged  to  yon  for  the  little  ])aper  yon  sent  me.   I  do 

not  see  any  traces  of  the  th<Miplitl('s.«ness  or  want  of  infornuition  yoti  ppeak  of,  nor 
of  presumption,  unless  you  allude  to  the  sarcastic  sentence  on  lienthniu.  I  think 
I  agree  in  yonr  view  of  the  chanetar  of  Hamlet,  though  you  appear  to  failiiw 
or  to  have  ^'one  farther  at  that  time  with  the  Colerid^'ian  an  !  ( •erman  metaphysica 
than  I  do.  But  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  nipet  yon  as  I  <lo  in  all  regions  of  specula- 
tion. 1  believe,  contrary  to  the  vulgar  opinion,  that  there  never  was  a  first-rate 
mind  which  waa  not  nnivefeal,  I  mean  in  ita  atadiea,  refleetioiia,  and  ledingir 
although  almost  everyone  innst  lirait  himself  to  a  comparatively  narrow  sphere  in 
his  actual  contributions  to  science,  or  art,  or  the  busine.s8  uf  life,  for  want  of  time 
to  acquire  the  requisite  practical  skill  in  many  different  lines  of  activity. 
***I  have  a  strong  wish,  of  a  higher  kind  than  cniioeify,  to  see  anything 
which  you  ever  write  on  any  subjert.  I  Hlmuld  like  particularly  to  hoc  your  paper 
for  The  F.  Q.  as  soon  as  it  is  in  a  state  in  which  you  would  like  to  let  it  out  of 
your  hands. 

"Your  plan,  in  Tht  Fife  Herald,  for  the  adjustment  of  the  corn  laws,  is  good, 
under  certain  conditions.  l>ut  I  doubt  it  will  be  with  that  (jucstion  aa  with 
the  Catholic— it  will  not  be  carried  at  all  until  it  be  carried  out  and  out. 

"  I  will  write  to  the  Anatmlian  people  about  your  euggeation.  They  intend,  I 
know,  to  have  agents  in  various  parte  of  the  country  ;  and  Scotch  labourer.-^,  l>()th 
agriculturists  and  mechanics,  are  of  the  very  kind  they  will  most  value.  They 
will,  I  doubt  not,  grant  free  passage  from  the  outset 

MBroiigham  ia  only  ahowing  hia  tme  ehaiaeter,  whieh  ia  much  pablic  spirit 
and  little  honesty,  with  extreme  excitability  and  a  tongue  ungovernable  either  by 
good  feeling  or  discretion.  It  ia  ijuite  false,  I  believe,  that  be  drinks,  but  there 
is  madness  in  the  family  ;  and  his  flightiness  is  only  the  teiuperanient  of  madness, 
without  the  aetual  diaease.  Our  iiinid  TaU  appeam  to  tell  well,  bat  hia  writcxa 
are  mottly  naught.  Let  me  hear  from  you  aoon  again,  and  believe  me, 


'*Dkab  Sin,— When  I  received  your  fint  letter  on  the  subject  of  the  ofllccv  I 

happened  to  be  in  Buckinghamshire,  thirty-flve  milCB  from  I>ondon,  taking 
advantage  of  the  sliort  hiiliday  time  which  we  are  allowcil  at  the  India  House. 
I  wrote  immediately  to  my  father.  When  I  received  your  second  note  it  was 
Saturday,  and,  of  eoane^  writing  again  to  hnny  him  would  have  done  no  good, 
the  election  coming  on  so  soon  as  Tuesday.  I  found  yestenluy  on  my  return 
that  he  had  actually  prepared  a  letter,  which  he  exjwted  to  get  Mr.  Senior  to 
sign  along  with  him,  but  was  prevented  by  a  budden  attack  of  illness,  from  which 
ha  haa  only  juat  reeovered ;  and  it  would  at  all  eTente  htte  haeui  too  late.  So 
yon  aae  it  waa  not  fimm  any  want  of  xeal  on  hii  part  m  on  mina^  hut  from  cnMii- 


**  Yours  ever  faithfully, 


« J.  S.  yjMOJ* 


YL 


**  London,  Wh  Octohcr^  1834. 
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accident*,  that  the  certificate  did  not  reach  you;  a  circumstance  which  I  should 
extremely  r^ret  if  it  had  any  iutiuence  on  the  result  of  the  ekctiou.  We  are 
bolh  of  at  vwy  aony  tiut  tlM  Edialmiigh'Bailies  did  not  do  theniMlvM  tlie  honour 
of  electing  yon  ;  but  the  office  uftt  r  nil  wiw  no  very  advantiigemiM  one,  and  one  at 
least  equally  suitable  to  you  can  hardly  fail  to  fall  iu  your  way.  My  father 
thinks  that  a  professorship  in  a  Scotch  university  would  stiit  you ;  and  it  eoAy  be 
in  his  power  to  he  of  some  tid  to  yon  in  obtainii^  one,  if  it  wttce  vneuit.  Ho 
thiiilcs  y(m  Avould  jironiote  your  succens  hj  writing  in  nomc  work  more  known  and 
talked  of  among  the  people  on  whom  such  things  depend,  than  any  you  write  iu 
now  ;  as,  for  inatftuce,  if  you  were  to  write  something  for  that  new  society  of  tho 
chancellor's  for  the  diffuMiou  of  Political  Knowledge.  For  uiy  part  I  feel  certain^ 
noiu  itliRtanding  niy  fathei^H  name  and  Grote'(»,  and  those  of  several  other 
Hadiculs,  that  the  society  in  ({ueetion  will  be  thoroughly  Whig ;  but  Political 
Economy,  at  least,  ia  of  no  party.  I  am  mtiafied  that  my  lather  will  do  every- 
thing he  can  to  serve  you,  whenever  he  can  find  any  omMCtonity. 

"  Your  long  K-tter,  received  last  month,  interested  me  very  much.  I  am  clad 
that  so  competent  a  person  as  you  are,  has  turned  his  attention  to  the  philuwphy 
of  mathematiea.  I  have  thought,  and  even  written  on  the  anhjeet,  ever  since  I 
began  to  s])eculate  on  metaphysics  at  all ;  but  with  very  imperfect  success.  I 
think,  however,  that  my  logical  speculations  liave  at  length  given  me  a  clue  to 
that  subject  also,  and  that  I  shall  be  able  ti>  get  to  the  bottom  of  it  in  time ;  but  I 
ahall  need  all  the  bdp  I  can  obtain  from  you,  and  from  any  other  of  the  voy  few 
who  have  any  capacity  for  such  enquiries.  One  thing  which  I  had  already 
meditated,  your  letter  has  detei'mined  me  to  do ;  and  that  is,  as  you  have  found 
my  P^lical  Bconomy  speculations  not  mnnteiesting  to  you,  to  request  that  yoQ 
will  allow  me  to  heiid  to  you  as  much  as  is  written  of  my  book  on  Logic;  if  book 
it  can  be  called,  wliicli  is  but  tlie  raw  niateiial  mit  of  which  I  shall  some  time  or 
other  make  a  book.  I  anticipate  the  greatest  pleasure  and  advantage  from  your 
reniarfca,  whether  they  an  in  comfimuition  or  oontsatation  of  my  own  ideas ;  and 
I  see  you  are  exactly  in  thatitage  of  your  au|mri«a,  on  this  particular  H>iil)jLct,  in 
which  what  I  have  done  may  perhaps  help  you  over'somo  difficulties.  You  will 
then,  I  know,  lend  a  hand  to  help  me  over  miue. 

**  For  the  preeent  I  am  obliged  to  aitsprad  this,  which  is  my  fitrourite  punoit, 
in  order  to  stick  to  the  Heview.  I  am  writing  for  it  an  attack  upon  Sidgwiek'a 
precious  discourse,  which  you  perhaps  know.  I  am  not  yet  convinced  of  the 
possibility  of  using  that  Political  Economy  discourse  for  the  Beview.  The  lirst 
part,  on  Ihe  definition,  atrikes  me  as  being  too  technical ;  and  the  latter  port,  on 
the  im'th<<d  of  the  science,  though  it  may,  as  you  suggest,  admit  of  condensation^ 
would  I  think,  to  produce  any  effect  in  a  popular  review,  require  amplificatioii 
also,  and  illustnlion  from  the  nustakea  aetoaUy  committed  by  individnala  or 
aehools  of  political  economists.  This  might  be  done,  though  it  scarcely  suits  my 
vocation,  which  is  not  for  illustration  or  exemplification  ;  I  am  always  much  too 
«lry  and  abstract.  But  then  I  should  be  stirring  up  divisions  among  Political 
EeonomlatB,  and  giving  a  handle  to  the  enemies  of  tiie  science;  which  such  men 
as  Torrens  and  Maithus  and  even  Senior  ate  constantly  doing,  and  which  I 
systematically  avoid.  I  am  even  anxious  that  in  your  article  on  the  theorj' 
of  a 'glut  ot  capital,' you  should  avoid  the  phrase  'glut'  or  any  other  which 
will  bring  yon  into  seeming  collision  (though  not  real)  with  my  fathn^s  and 
Say's  doctrine  respecting  a  general  glut.  It  may  easily  1x>  shon-n  that,  they  were 
right ;  and  yet  that  Chaliiieis  and  Wakefield  are  not  wrong.  However,  I  need 
not  say  these  things  to  you. 

*'  Ton  wem  miiiaken  in  aseriUng  the  artfele  on  Bentham'a  Denttdogy  to  me ; 
it  was  written  by  the  Rev.  James  Martineau,  brother  of  Harriet  Martineau,  and  a 
Unitarian  minister  at  LiverpooL  Ue  is  a  clever  man.  and  has  consented  to  be  a 
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frequent  contributor  to  our  Beview.  I  tliink  him  one  of  the  beat  metaphvflicians 
of  the  day ;  as  be  has  shown  by  a  series  of  articles  on  Dr.  Fticfltley,  which 
appeared  fai  The  Monthly  Repository  early  in  1683,  and  wbieh  If  yon  hvn  not 
reml  tliem,  are  worth  your  reading.  I  agree  in  your  high  opinion  of  much  of  the 
article  on  that  unfortunate  book,  whicli  Bowring  has  made  out  of  fmRments  of 
Bentham ;  but  I  do  not  agree  with  him  un  all  points.  I  dissent  particulai'ly 
ftvND  hii  adoption  of  what  Ui  called  the  Mlftsh  syatem,  and  whieh  he  haa  pat  under 
the  same  mantle  an  tho  utilitarian  dbctrine.  I  once  wrote  a  brief  statement  of  my 
viVws  reiperting  Bontham's  philosophy,  and  Buhver  printed  it  as  an  appendix  to 
hiH  KivjLand  and  the  Engliaii,  where,  perhaps,  you  hare  seen  it.  It  is  not,  and 
nraat  not  be,  known  to  be  nlBei.  Ton  will  obierve^  if  it  Hdl  in  yonr  way,  that 
my  viows  difTer  from  Mr.  Martineau's  bath  in  going  further  and  in  not  going  bo 
far.  On  the  whole,  the  article  disappointed  me.  There  are  few  who  can  grapple 
with  first  pnnciplee  on  any  subject.  Of  all  viewa  I  hare  yet  seen  taken  of  the 
utilitarian  •eheme,  I  like  Austin's  best,  in  his  book  on  The  Ptcnimee  Jiim* 
prudeiirr  ■  but  even  that  falls  very  fnr  hhort  of  wliat  is  wanted. 

"  The  lew  sketchy  paragraphs  which  1  added  to  the  notes  on  the  Phedrus  do 
not  give  any  just  notion  of  my  metaphysical  ereed,  whieh  la  quite  diffetent  firam 
that  of  the  CoadiUae  school,  and  comes  nearest  to  Hartley's  and  mj  fttiier'i. 
HaTeyon  ever  read  my  father's  metaphysical  work  ?  If  not,  let  me  send  you  a 
eopy.  I  think  it  explains  completely  the  cause  of  our  attaching  the  ideas  of 
infinity  and  necenity  to  apnea  and  time.  I  know  not  that  anyone  can  analyse  or 
ea^ilain  succession  and  co-exirtaice,  when  reduced  to  their  simplest  forms.  The 
theory  of  araociation  presupposes  them  both,  and  divides  associations  into 
syndironous  and  successive.  We  must,  I  think,  tank  them  as  ultimate  laws  of 
our  mindi,  or  (wliat  ia  tho  nma  tldng  in  otiter  woida)  of  tho  plwaomeim  of 
natvn* 

"  Believe  me,  yours  ever  faithfully. 


vn. 

*'Iin>ia  HovsB, 

«'  2r>th  Xnvemher,  1«3I. 

"  My  Dear  Sir, — Your  letter  gave  me  all  the  pleasvire  such  a  letter  from  you 
must  give.  I  feared  I  had  made  an  unlavourable  impr^on  on  yon  merely  from 
eonieioueneeB  of  my  own  want  of  taet  in  ezpresaion,  by  whidh  I  continnallj 
give  notions  of  my  fcelinf^s  and  character  different  from  the  true  ones. 

"  I  like  your  plan  for  the  article  on  Chalmers  exceedingly.  I  think,  however, 
that  the  main  point  might  be  pat  in  a  mon  (raidkmf  manner  than  you  put  U. 
...  If  yon  do  not  agree  with  ma,  wiite  in  yonr  own  way,  whieh  will  probably 
in  that  case  be  the  right  one. 

"  I  should  wish,  if  convenient  to  yon,  to  have  the  article  on  Tithes  yir«<,  and  aa 
aeon  aa  poeriUe^  became  that  ia  abeolntely  indiipaneable  for  the  flmt  nnmber.  The 
other,  not  being  of  temporary  interest,  we  may  be  obliged  to  poatpone  till  No.  2, 
in  consequence  of  the  supwrabundance  of  serious,  and,  to  the  many,  dull  articles. 
I  am  obliged  myself^  having  now  linisiied  a  very  long  article  on  that  precious 
'Diaeoone'  of  Efidgwiek^i,  to  torn  to  a  literary  aabjeet,  tiioagh  out  of  my 
proper  line,  merely  to  give  rdiaf  to  the  number.  The  article  on  Sidgwick  will, 
I  am  sure,  interest  you.  I  have  said  a  number  of  things  in  it  which  I  have  never 
put  into  print  before,  and  have  represented  the  '  utilitarian  theory  of  morals,'  as 
he  calla  it,  I  think  far  the  llmt  time  in  its  traa  colours.  At  all  eventa,  I  bsvo 
incidentally  lepiecanted  my  own  mode  of  looking  at  ethical  qnmtiom ;  haTbig 
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never  yet  MM  i&  pout  any  •tattmoitof  pondplMOix  the  mibject  to  which  I  eould 
subscribe. 

**I  will  tend  th«  Logie  rtxy  toon,  I  aatidiMte  tiie  gnateat  help  in  it,  both 
fton  jronr  general  powers  of  thonght  and  from  your  peculiar  acquaintance  with 
the  philoflopby  of  nl^ebm,  in  which  I  ain  myself  far  from  profound,  but  yet  have 
found  the  little  1  Uo  know  to  be  of  the  utmost  possible  use. 

**  Wen,  ben  is  the  trial  eome  at  laat,  and  baa  already  done  more  good  than  the 
Whigs  would  have  done  in  a  twelvemonth.  The  movement  has.  advanced  several 
years  by  tliis  universal  demonstration  throughout  the  country,  ut  once  of  hatred 
to  the  Tories,  dissatisfaction  with  the  Whigs,  and  conviction  of  the  uecesuty  not 
only  of  nicmuf,  bnt  of  fiuthar  epiiifi(iiM«Mrf  Teromis.  We  bef^  to  think  hen 
that  Peel  will  nut  accept  odka  and  tiiat  there  will  he  no  Tory  ministry.  At  all 
events,  whoever  is  in  place,  the  march  of  Reform  is  wonderfully  accelerated,  llow 
nobly  and  with  what  wisdom  the  people  have  acted.  In  the  meantime  our 
fijendri^as  individuals,  have  (gained  vastly  in  importance  and  reputation.  Yon 
have  seen  how  this  crisis  haa  called  Buller  out,  and  made  him  what  I  always 
knew  be  was  capable  of  being.  If  he  improves  his  position,  as  I  think  be  will, 
he  win  now  be  a  very  important  man  in  Fariiamant.  Boebuek  also  baa  laiaed 
himself  greatly.  We  now  see  the  importance  of  the  rallying  point  whieh  Lord 
Durham  has  afforded.  Any  banner,  placed  so  high  that  what  is  written  upon  it 
can  be  read  by  everybody,  is  aU-import&ut  towards  forming  a  party ;  but  Lord 
Durham  baa  really  acted  with  eonamnmata  akill  and  in  the  beet  poaeible  spirit 
Whether  he  is  ever  minister  or  not,  we  have  a  great  prize  in  him. 

"  I  will  not  fiail  to  send  Malthna^a  book  as  soon  as  I  can  get  a  copy  of  it. 

"  Believe  me,  ever  faithfully  yours. 


Yin. 

**  bn>u  HouBi, 

**  IWk  IhenAer,  1834. 

"My  Dear  Siu, — I  am  grieved  to  hear  of  your  narrow  escape,  and  nio^t 
heartily  congratulate  you  and  myself  that  the  danger  is  past.  By  all  means  keep 
yonndf-aa  qniekaa  poarible,  and  do  not  aven  think  cS  any  intdleetaal  axarlion  tiU 
you  are  completely  recovered.  I  once  loafc  a  ttoat  valoed  friend,  one  of  the  most 
valued  I  ever  had — tliouj^h  not  to  l>e  compared  with  you  in  intellect— in  confe- 
ij^uence  of  a  similar  disease — the  eldest  son  of  Tooke,  the  political  economist.  I 
beliava  he  brought  on  th«  mabdy  afaaoat  entirely  by  intense  and  nniemitting 
study.  I  most  earnestly  entreat  you,  for  the  sake  of  us  all,  not  to  expose  your- 
self to  a  similar  danger.  It  is  better  that  our  first  number  should  even  appear 
without  your  article,  than  that  your  health  should  be  exposed  to  the  sliglitest 
riak.  However,  I  hope  that  year  health  wiU  be  flrmly  re-eatabliahed  before  we 
shall  need  your  article.  We  do  not  think  of  publishing  the  first  number  while  the 
crisis  lasts ;  and  on  the  whole,  if  your  paper  reaches  us  by  the  end  of  January,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  in  time.  When  I  know  whether  a  still  longer 
dali^  will  ba  compatlbla  witii  ila  appearanea  in  the  Ibat  nnmber,  I  will  let 
yon  know. 

"  On  the  whole,  o;ir  prospects  grow  better  and  better — those  of  the  lleview,  I 
aaan,  though  I  might  add,  thoae  of  the  nation  too.  The  Beview  is,  and  will  be, 
principally  deficient  in  artidea  on  literary  subjects.  If  you  have  leisure,  may  I 
hope  that  you  will  give  wme  assistance  in  that  department,  as  well  as  in  your 
own  peculiar  one  1  I  am  obliged  to  do  the  same  ;  and  I  find  that  we  can  in 
genenl  tmat  none  except  oor  aeiantifte  writes  with  even  onr  literary  subjects 
I  aball  hnvt  two  in  the  fiiat  nnmber ;  one  on  Pidgwick,  and  one  on  Tennyson'4 
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Poems— the  best  poenu^  in  my  ertiimtkwi,  which  have  appealed  tinoe  the  heit 

days  of  Coleridge. 

Have  yoQ  eeen  Fael*e  addieM  to  the  electote  of  Taaiwortii  t  Wee  there  ever 

9uch  empty  moutliin<;  ?  NothinR  appears  clearly  in  it  but  that  he  means  to  halve 
the  reforms  of  even  the  poor  Whi^.  T  hope  they  will  dissolve  Parliament.  It 
Mill  be  a  thousaud  pities  now  to  lo^  the  triumph  which  the  elections  will  give  m. 

**Yoa»i&haete, 

**  J.  S.  Hul." 


IX. 

"  India  Housk, 

7th  October, 

"  ^fv  Dear  Nioroi^—- Id  consequence,  I  suppoee,  of  Grote'8  and  Roebuck's 
alt't'iH  o  fruiii  town,  I  hiivo  rcccivnl  no  jiart  of  your  article  on  '  Nebulae '  except 
the  tir^t  sheet,  which  you  sent  to  iiic  direct.  This,  however,  is  of  the  less  iut- 
portaoce,  as  the  unexpected  length  of  some  other  artidea  would  at  all  events  have 
com])eIlcd  us  to  omit  it  from  this  number.  We  will  have  it  set  up  as  soon  as  we 
receive  it.  aii'l  send  you  .1  proof — for  we  mean  to  brini;  out  No.  4  in  December. 
I  hope  your  article  on  'Chalmers'  will  be  ready  b^' that  time.  The  one  on 
*  Qttetelet '  wcmM  in  that  ease  be  bettw  postponed. 

"  You  will,  I  think,  liln-  No.  3  ;  and  No.  4  will  be  oxrcllent.  Do  Tocqueville 
has  promised  lu  a  set  of  articles  containing  all  that  he  knows  and  thinks  about 
Maiee.  Grote  lias  promised  one  on  '  Greek  History  ; '  and  we  have  many  other 
good  articles,  either  ready  or  in  proepeet .  But  we  are  particularly  ansioos  fiw 
the  one  on  '  Chalmers.' 

"  I  shall  read  Oombe's  book  with  a  pleasure  increased  by  receiving  it  from  you. 
Phienolegy»  no  doubt,  may  be  to  a  certain  eztrafc  reconciled  with  analytioal 
psychology,  that  u,  if  it  can  be  diaoovered  that  certain  nervous  peculiarities,  affect* 
ing  the  kind  or  the  intensity  of  our  sensation.H,  have  to  do  with  peculiar  conforma- 
tions of  the  bruin.  Thus,  tor  instance,  what  they  say  about  their  '  otgan  of  amative- 
nese'  haa  some  ibnndation,  because  we  know  that  nymphomania  can  be  tcsoed  to 
inBammation  of  the  cerebellum.  It  is,  I  believe,  ascertained  that  the  nerves  of 
external  sense  terminate  mostly,  if  not  wholly,  in  the  cerebrum,  those  of  internal 
in  the  cerebellum  and  spinal  marrow.  What  or  bow  much  can  be  inferred  from 
this  I  do  not  know.  But  the  difficulty^  I  led  in  limiiu  about  pimnology  is  the 
insuffi' iency  of  the  induction.  I  do  not  believe  in  anybody's  jud^^mcnt.'^  of  the 
characters  of  individuals  from  anything  the  public  ever  know  of  their  history. 
Besidef,  many  of  the  skulls  they  argue  firom  are  not  snfBdently  antiientieeted  aa 
beloii;.':ii  j;  to  the  persons  to  whom  they  ascribe  them Cj|r.,  the  skull  of  Raphael — 
•when  his  tomb  was  Ifttcly  opened  his  real  skull  waa  found  there.  I  can  easily 
imagine,  however,  that  tine  perceptions  of  sight  may  be  connected  with  peculiari- 
ties of  the  optic  nerve,  probably  continued  into  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  brain, 
and  so  on.  My  opinion  on  the  subject  is  not  that  of  a  competent  judge,  but  I 
will  rea  l  t'oiiibe  without  prejudice,  and  tell  yon  my  opinion  of  what  he  makes  out. 

*'  Touching  my  outward  man,  which  I  wish  much  I  could  show  you  in  proprid 
per»0Hd,i{  I  ean  fi^  any  competent  psaaon  to  deseribe  me  to  myself,  I  trill  give 
you  the  benefit.  I  do  not  know  anybody  that  I  am  like,  and  am  naitlMir  aUa  to 
describe  my  own  phytiqiu  nor  that  of  anybody  else. 

*'  We  print  one  thousaud  separate  copies  of  an  article  of  my  father's  on  '  Law 
Reform '--the  beat  popular  paper  ever  wiittan  on  the  aniyeet.  Waaellifcibr6d. 
How  many  can  you  dispoae  4rf  uaafiilly  by  diatributfam  t  tad  do  you  think  ICr. 
Tulii«  can  sell  any  I 
**  I  will  write  i^nVoon. 

••Tmwfiathfully, 

•*  •  8.  Mcu" 

\ 
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18,  KnaiNOTOH  Sqoark, 


**  My  Deaii  NicitoL,^  You  must  think  me  eadly  neglectful  of  you,  for  T  hnve 
not  writtou  to  you  a  single  line  eince  that  from  Milan,  although  I  knew  how  much 
you  would  wish  to  hear  something  about  my  health,  at  least.  My  excuiie  is,  the 
quite  oppKMive  weight  of  bnsinen  I  find  resting  on  me.  Till  now  I  never  knew 
"what  it  was  to  he  a  thorough  mechanitiil  drudge.  The  accumulation  of  India 
Uouae  buaineas  from  my  long  absence,  and  alack  performance  of  duty  for  nearly 

me  none  of  the  oeetMonal  hovn  Mid  dajrs  of  retpite  I  need 
to  have  theira ;  above  three  hours  a  day  are  taken  up  bj  exetdie ;  my  ooeupetione, 
pecuniary,  preceptorinl  aiul  other  connected  with  my  several  trusts  as  executor, 
guardian,  aud  so  forth,  take  up  much  time ;  and  I  have  not  needed  your  caution 
•gKiaat  vritimg  mndk  for  tlie  Kevkir,  fur  tlie  mere  medumieal  drudgery  conneeted 
with,  editorship  has  so  filled  up  the  chinks  of  my  time  that  I  have  hardly  written 
•  line  since  I  returned.  You  saw  the  very  little  I  wrote  for  the  last  number; 
even  that  was  all  prepared  last  spring,  though  1  had  not  put  any  of  it  on  paper. 
And  then  you  would  haidly  believe  the  tpmnUty  of  letteie  I  have  to  wTit»— 
further,  Iain  general  referee,  and  chamber  counsel  to  Molesworth  and  others  of  the 
active  Radicals — whenever  anything  is  to  be  done,  I  am  to  be  asked  whether  it  is 
right — whenever  anybody  is  to  be  moved  to  do  anything,  I  am  to  be  moved  flnt 
to  move  him— then  I  have  to  prepare  myself  for  the  PoUtiiaal  Economy  elab  eveiy 
month — in  short  this  will  not  do — and  shall  not.  As  for  my  health^I  returned 
with  my  head  no  better,  but  my  general  health  and  strength  quite  restored — nor 
has  my  head  got  at  all  woree  eince  ;  indeed,  no  quantity  of  tldnkiug  or  writing 
affects  it  at  all ;  reading  India  Honee  papen,  beyond  a  certain  number  of  hours, 
affects  it,  but  on  the  whole  I  have  to  keep  any  tendency  to  incrca'^e  fif  there  be 
any)  completely  uuder.  I  have  not  contrived,  however,  to  keep  oil  the  inQuenay 
wUdi  has  run  through  our  fiunily  aa  tiiram^  most  «Am,  and  has  kept  me  in 
eonfinement  here  for  the  last  fortnight,  wiUi  eon^,  catarrh,  son  throat,  feverish- 
ness,  and  disnrilered  stomach,  the  usual  pleasures  which  accompany  it.  I  have 
got  quite  rid  of  it  now,  or  next  thing  to  it,  aud  shall  go  to  the  India  iiuuse  to« 
anonow  to  rsenme  my  drudgery. 

"And  you— how  are  you?  and  what  are  yon  thinking  of?  Your  class,  of 
course,  in  the  first  instance,  but  that  can  give  you  so  little  trouble  that  you  cannot 
need  to  think  of  it  much.  What  think  yon  of  the  last  number  of  the  Review  7 
Wliat  of  the  aspect  of  polities  t  What  do  people  in  your  part  of  Scotland  think 
of  the  Molesworth  controversy  ?  Here  there  is  a  great  outcry  against  Molesworth 
by  all  the  Whig^  nnd  the  timid  Radicals,  but  for  all  that  those  very  liadicals  are 
making  note  of  preparation  for  the  active  and  unshaAled  Une  of  conduct  whidi 
Holesworth  incnkaten,  and  which  they  never  would  have  felt  themselves  either 
prompted  or  comi)ellcd  to  if  he.  or  some  person  of  mark,  had  not  taken  a  decided 
position,  and  so  forced  them  to  do  the  like.  Whoever  takes  a  step  boldly  in 
advance,  risks  much  for  himsdf^  but  is  sure  to  do  good  to  his  cause.  One  thing 
is  certain,  Molesworth  has  greatly  raised  his  character  for  tiilent,  with  all  parties, 
by  what  he  has  done.  With  me  lie  has  rai9e<l  his  character  fur  juilgment  aud 
tact — all  those  letters  of  his  he  wrote  down  in  Cornwall  with  uoboily  near  him 
to  consult  eseept  Xeader,  and  yet  how  skilfully  they  were  all  worded— not  a  fidsa 
step,  except,  iiideod,  tliut  pettinh  letter  to  Fonblanque — and  there  he  saw  his 
error,  and  has  since  sent  an  ample  apology,  and  they  are  now  friends  and  will  booq 
be  allies.  He  is  trying  to  form  a  party.  I  do  not  know  what  chance  he  has. 
Hume  and  Grote  are  with  him,  and  Hume  wiU  art  np  to  what  ha  professes ; 


whethac  Gfote  will,  time  enfy  can  show ;  Cbote'a  was  agoodqiaed^  at  Ibad^  * 
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Too  probably  han  not  heaid  Molccwotlh's  lut  more ;  he  raftiMd  to      to  1S» 

dinner  at  Leeds  because  the  Radicals  and  Whigs  jointlj  had  sent  resolatioiia  t» 
him,  pledging  him  to  support  miiintera.  He  told  them  what  kind  of  support 
alone  he  could  give ;  thereupon  they  lield  a  meeting,  and  the  KadicaU  carried 
leediitioas  by  on  immoiM  majontf  egaiait  the  Whigi,  eoneoiriiig  completely  m 
his  viewfl,  and  sent  a  deputation  to  him  to  communicate  them.  This  has  broken 
the  union  of  parties  at  Leeds,  but  he  has  the  Whigs  in  hi»  hand»,  for  if  he  stand* 
end  does  not  turn  out  Beckitt  he  will  turn  out  Baines,  therefore  the  Whigs  must 
end  by  coming  to  a  decided  ecelitioQ  with  him.  I  do  think  eomething  will  eome 
oiit  of  the  Radical  party  in  this  Bession,  but  I  cannot  foresee  exactly  what  I  often 
wish  I  were  among  them  ;  now  would  be  the  time  for  knitting  together  a  power- 
fol  party,  and  nobody  holds  the  scattered  threads  of  it  in  his  hands  except  me. 
But  that  cannot  be  while  I  am  in  the  India  House.  I  should  not  at  all  minft 
leaving  it  if  I  had  £2(y)  a  year  free  from  anxiety  and  literary  labour, bat  I  httve  afc 
most  £100.   Sed  tem^u*  veniet.    Write  to  me  soun. 


Mv  Dear  Nichol,— First  as  to  the  '  great  subject,'  1  will  read  Peacock'* 
Algebra.  Meanwhile,  have  yon  read  a  book  termed  Court  dt  Phitotophu  Ponttpe, 
by  Avgoste  CSomte,  the  same  Conite  whose  Traite  de  Politique  Positite  yoa  have 
among  the  earlier  of  the  St.  Simonian  UacU  (by-tlie-bye,  I  should  like  soon  to 
have  these  8t.  Simonian  books  again,  one  is  always  wanting  them)  I  This  said 
book  Is,  I  think,  one  <rf  the  meet  profound  books  ever  written  on  the  philosophy 
of  the  sciences  ;  and  that  of  the  higher  branches  of  mathematics  it  appears  to  BM 
to  have  i  rnifrd;  the  elementary  and  jiurely  nictaphyeical  parts  it  leaves  nearly  as 
it  found  them.  I  shall  be  much  asloubhed  if  thid  book  of  Comte's  does  not  strike 
you  man  than  any  logical  speculations  of  our  time.  There  are  two  enonnoaft 
octavo  volumes  out,  and  two  uwrv  to  cumc. 

"Do  by  all  means  send  both  your  articles, and  the  sooner  the  better  :  before  the 
1st  of  January  if  you  can.  If  we  are  only  able  to  take  one  this  time,  it  will  pro- 
bably suit  ne  best  to  take  the  Iloable  Stan,  being  a  fredwr  subject  Withr^aid 
to  the  <»eolo;^'ieal  article,  the  presient  editor,  Mr.  Robertson — a  countryman  of 
your^,  and  a  man  who  has  a  decided  genius  for  managing  a  iteview — says, '  1  would 
not  insert  an  article  by  an  angel  on  Geology,  unless  k  miewed  and  eetimatefl  the 
**  Geological  Society as  he  has  a  project  for  suooeasiyely  stilling  up  all  the 
learned  Societit-s,  liy  articles  which  would  excitf  a  p^'ivonal  as  well  as  scientific 
interest  among  bodies  of  men  whom  our  Review  has  scarcely  yet  reached,  a  thing 
whidi  in  his  opinion  would  do  very  much  for  our  sale.  Will  you  meditate  on 
this  suggestion,  and  consider  whether  your  article  a<lmits  of  being  adapted  to  it  t 
You  can  send  the  articles  under  cover  to  I'-ulli  t  ,  1,  (^>nf'en  Square  Place,  West- 
minster ;  or  Molesworth,  7&,  EaXou  Si^uare,  with  the  words  Hevietc  written  some- 
where ccmspieuously  (not  on  the  outside). 

"The  Review  is  at  prenent  in  a  traiuKilion  fetate.  Molesworth  is  tiretl  of  spending 
niotu'V  on  it  ;  and  r.ltl!ou;^h  tin  ic  arc  hopca  that  this  would  not  be  necessary 
much  longer,  he  duea  uul  like  to  be  identified,  now,  with  opinions  which  often 
differ  from  his.  I  do  not  choose  to  ask  any  new  person  to  spend  monsy  on  it,  aa 
I  am  going  to  try  it  myself.  Our  lust  number  rose  very  decidedly  in  sale,  and 
made  a  deep  impression  in  many  new  quarters  ;  it  brought  Robertson  and  me 
into  communication  both  with  llie  diseenlcrs  and  the  working-tlasMS — who  are 


«• 


7onn  affectionately, 

"J.  &  UaLJ*- 
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now  conrting  us — and  has  made  me  a  sort  of  puie$ance  among  the  Radical  roembeni, 
vhich  I  was  not  before.  Altn^pthcr  it  is  a  lever  not  to  be  let  ro,  and  I  trust  to 
vigour  and  enei:gy  in  the  prosecution  of  our  improved  plana  of  management  to 
<Bnj  me  fhnogli  wiUioat  linking  nnieh  uumtj ;  espedalljr  if  a  Urn  among  thoaa 
of  <Hir  fnandt  who  mn  afford  it  will  help  lie  for  a  time  with  articles  of  the  kind 
wewuityto  be  paid  for  only  in  case  of  ancceiut,  and  nt  tlie  convenience  of  the 
Review.  Oar  plans  are  (1)  in  our  literary  articles  to  moke  freshness  a  primary 
object,  never  following  on  in  the  wake  of  other  pnblicationc  when  tbe  pnUie 
curio-^ity  is  already  safcd  ;  (2)  alwayg,  if  possible,  to  addrew  a  pre-existing 
curiosity  ;  (3)  iu  our  serious  articles  to  make  our  abstract  speculations  (except  on 
purely  setentMe  enbjects)  grvw  out  of  special  occasiona,  and  track  the  principle 
«Uefly  throu;^di  the  application  ;  (4)  to  make  all  lar^  bodies  of  people,  of  what* 
€ver  kiml,  tiivl  RniTiethin.j  in  oiir  l?t'vievv  to  interest  thrm  in  pnrtirular  ;  (5)  to 
make  ourselves  a  rallyiug-pnint  for  every  section  of  the  multiianous  Radical  party 
tj  fhofottgh  dieensriona,  in  a  ealhoUe  spirit,  of  tbe  paxlienlar  qneetinna  moet 
intereetin<^  to  them.  There  are  many  otlier  points,  but  it  would  be  too  long  to 
enter  into  th«in,  and  it  has  taktni  us  nearly  a  year  to  work  the  ajrstem  into 
«hapo,and  new  points  to  be  attended  to  are  rising  up  every  day. 

**  Ton  can  be  eminently  neefal  to  tbe  Beview'by  doing  and  by  auggeeting  thingi 
in  the  spirit  of  this  plan— amonp;  other  things,  by  looking  out  for,  and  enabling 
us  to  give  the  earliest  popular  account  of,  the  moit  interesting  scientific  novelties. 
If  we  could  get  the  sort  of  scientific  character  which  Playfair  gave  The  Edinlmrgh, 
it  would  have  a  great  effect  on  our  sale. 

"The  Radical  memTiers  ouKbt  to  have  done  nt  once,  after  T/ord  J.  R.'s  doclara- 
iion,  what  jou  say.  I  urged  it  upon  them,  and  raved  and  stormed  with  no  effect* 
%Qt  tbat  being  thongbt  an  impmeticable  enUinriait.  Uoieewnrth,  Leader, 
Harvey,  and  Wakley  alone  went  with  the  things  propoeed.  M.'s  address  to  the 
Leeds  people  was  put  forth  on  the  failure  of  our  attempt  to  obtain  a  eollective 
demonetration.  But  the  movement  in  the  country  has  acted  strongly  upon  them 
ainea,  mid  I  wae  yesterday  at  a  meeting  at  Ifoleawordi'a  of  fha  above  few,  witb 
Orote,  Warburton,  and  a  few  other  liidioal  members,  together  with  Roebuck, 
Rintoul,  Fox,  and  myself,  at  which  they  showed  a  good  deal  of  spirit,  and 
resolved  to  form  a  party,  and  quitting  the  Ministerial  benches,  take  up  a  separate 
position  in  the  Honae.  Orote  in  partiealar  haa  got  on  wonderfully ;  and  I  think 
eomething  will  come  of  it. 

"There  is  much  to  be  said  ahcut  Ireland.  I  myself  have  always  been  for  a 
good  stout  Despotism— for  governing  Ireland  like  India.  But  it  cannot  be  done^ 
The  spirit  of  Democracy  has  got  too  much  head  there,  too  pvematorely.  I  should 
tnnch  enjov  poinp  there  with  yon,  but  I  have  denmnds  on  my  vacations  (short  as 
they  are)  which  tie  me  up  very  much  as  to  auch  journeys,  and  this  year  I  believe 
I  dball  hardly  get  away  for  mom  than  short  periods  of  time,  nor  for  any  long 
•distances. 

"I  am  delighted  with  what  you  are  doin^j  about  Canada,  1  do  not  know  what 
statistical  materiab  there  are,  but  Roebuck  does.  Talking  to  him  by  a  third 
party  is  not  enough ;  write  to  him  using  my  name->he  knows  youn  very  well— 
tell  him  what  you  are  about,  and  ask  him  to  tell  you  what  information  would  he 
of  use  to  you  and  can  be  pot.  I  do  not  myself  think  much  information  needful 
now :  it  has  come  to  a  fight,  and  right  or  wrong  originally,  the  question  now  is, 
win  this  country  give  men  and  mon^  to  prevent  a  colony  by  fSnee  from  separating 
^hen  it  has  a  mind  to  it  T 

"  Tell  me  all  that  you  would  suggest  about  publishing  arrangements  for  the 
fieview.  We  have,  on  much  consideration,  abolished  the  system  of  agencies,  i.e., 
<if  eending  out  copies  for  sale  or  ntam — ^bnt  having  lately  received  an  application 
Aean  Adam  Black'a  .house  to  ba  omr  agentSi  we  thought  their  nsma  so  valuabla 
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lo  i»  ihaft  ira  hm  node  an  «ate«plkii  to  oiit  Tdl 

me  your  opinion  fuUj  on  the  whole  thing. 

Yon  are  intereste*!,  I  know,  about  Henry.  He  is  in  excellent  health,  bringing' 
vcp  his  mathematics  bj  atteadin^  De  Morgan  at  University  College.  I  have 
ended  lum  tiiioii|{h  tlie  AmtoCdUm  logic  thii  yetr,  and  be  ie  now  working  at 
HoUm. 

**  Bm  your*  faithfully, 

« J.  &  Mnx.'* 


xn. 

"20th  Septemlrr,  IMS. 
"  Mt  Dear  Nichol, — You  may  well  call  Comte's  a  strange  book.  I  agree 
with  you  too  that  it  is  well  calculated  to  stir  the  mind  and  create  a  ferment  of 
thought,  chiefly,  I  think,  becenae  it  ie  the  firrt  book  which  bee  given  a  coherent 
picture  of  u  supposed  future  ofhutimnity  with  a  look  of  possibility  al>out  it,  and 
with  enough  oi  jtatttrt  for  the  reason  and  imagination  to  Lay  hold  of  it  by.  To  mo 
the  chief  woftb  of  the  book  leema  to  eoneiet  in,  first,  the  systematie  and  earacet 
inenlcatiaia  the  purely  mhordinatt  role  of  the  intellect,  as  the  miniflter  of  th» 
higher  sentiments.  Secoml,  in  making  much  clearer,  th:in  t  i  me  they  ever  wcro- 
before,  the  gruunds  for  believing  that  the  cmZ/«  r/iu/na» it/ is  capable  of  fully 
supplying  the  place  of  •  veligion,  or  rather  (to  say  the  truth)  of  hdng  %  leligionr— ^ 
and  this  he  has  done,  notwitlistanding  the  ridiculoaeneae  which  everybody  must 
feel  in  his  premature  attempts  to  define  in  detail  the  prartim  of  this  m/i*-.  Ift 
moat  of  the  other  doctrines  of  the  book  I  wholly  dissent  from  him.  With  all  hie- 
adenee  he  ia  chaiBcteiiatieany  and  resolvtely  ignorant  of  the  lawa  of  the  formatioik 
of  character  ;  and  he  assumes  the  difTL-rcnces  which  he  sees  between  women  and 
men,  philosophers  and  men  of  action,  rich  people  and  proletarians  (or  rather 
between  the  limited  wpecimene  of  each  class  which  come  within  the  scanty  means 
of  knowledge  of  a  reelnee,  whoae  knowledge  even  of  hooka  ia  purposely  restricted) 
— all  theM-  differences  he  aMumes  ac  nltinuite,  or  at  least  ncceHnary  fart-*,  and  he 
grounds  universal  principles  of  loeiokigy  on  them.  These  principles  too,  when 
redneed  to  pnietioe,  would  be  die  aiaet  eontrary  to  human  liberty  of  any  now 
taught  01  j  i-uffHseil  ;  for  it  seems  to  me  that  he  would  make  everybody's  way  of 
life  (or  at  all  events  after  one  choice)  as  inexorably  closeil  against  all  change  of 
destination  or  purpose,  as  he  would  make  the  marriage-contract  In  all  this,  and 
moet  emphatically  in  all  hta  doctrines  about  women,  I  think  and  have  alwajra 
tb<iui:lit,  him  in  a  radically  wron^  road,  and  likely  to  go  farther  and  farther  wrongs 
and  1  think  his  |K>!itiiMl  writings  (upart  from  his  admirable  historical  views)  likely 
to  be  mischievous  rather  than  useiul  ;  except,  qua  socialist,  that  is,  calling  for  an 
entire  renovation  of  aocial  inatitntiona  and  dooti^ice,  in  which  leapcct  I  am  entirtly 
at  one  with  biiii. 

'*  It  is  wretched  to  see  the  cause  of  leffitimate  Socialism  thrown  so  far  back  V»y  the- 
spirit  of  reaction  against  that  most  unhappy  outbivak  at  I'aria  in  June.  Still  it 
inakea  one  better  pleaaed  with  Humanity  in  ita  present  etate  than  I  ever  h<4ied  to- 
be.  to  see  that  there  are,  at  least  in  France,  so  many  men  in  conspicuous  station 
who  have  sincerely  every  noble  feeling  and  purpose  with  respect  to  mankind, 
which  mne  thought  was  conQned  to  perhaps  a  dozen  people  in  Europe.  I  believe- 
that  the  principal  inembera  of  the  Pfeavisional  Government,  and  many  of  the  party 
who  adhere  to  thi-ni,  most  ]>urely  and  disinterestc^lly  desired  (and  ftill  nt-ek  to 
realize)  all  of '  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity,'  which  is  capable  of  being  realized 
BOW,  and  to  prepare  the  waj  for  all  which  can  be  leaUaed  hereafter.  I  fed  ■» 
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«ntireness  of  sympathy  vith  fhem  whadt  I  wnt  opeeted  to  htm  with  aaj 

political  party. 

••If  yott  have  not  read  it,  read  liamartiue'e  beautiful  JIuloire  da  Girouditu,  X 
fhink  hit  whde  eoncepti<m  of  the f{reat aoeialist  qnefltione,  ao farn there  etated» 
and  especially  of  the  question  of  Property,  aa  somnied  up  in  his  criticism  on  the 
measures  of  tlic  Convention  at  tlie  end  of  tlie  fifth  volume,  everytliing  that  ran  l»e 
deaireil ;  and  the  whole  book  (which  I  have  never  read  till  now,  indeed  I  have  not 
yet  flnidied  it)  eiaetly  sneh  as  I  ahotdd  hare  expeeted  from  his  eonsiatently  noble 
conduct  since  February.  I  also  sympathise  very  stronj^ly  with  such  socialist h  os 
Louis,  who  seeuis  to  me  sincere,  enthusiastic,  straightforwaid,  and  with  a  j,'reat 
foundation  of  good  sense  and  feeling,  though  precipitate  and  raw  in  hin  practical 
Tiews.  He  has  been  abfuninaUy  tinted  about  the  inanneetioikaiy  movements,  of 
which  I  believe  him  to  be  as  innocent  as  you  or  me.  Our  newspaper  writer?,  and 
especially  those  of  Tht  Timetf  ought  to  be  Hogged  at  a  cart's  tail  for  their  disgusting 
adsrepTCsentatioiH  and  calumniea  of  raeh  men,  directly  in  the  &ce  of  the  evidence 
they  pretended  to  found  their  assextiona  upon ;  and  I  wodM  very  willingly  help  to 
apply  the  nit  to  any  one  of  them. 

"  Thanks  for  the  pamphlet,  of  which  I  have  only  yet  read  the  title-page,  bat  ihalt 
prOTOS  to  ne  thai  the  aathor  istn  the  nght  soad. 

Ever  most  tnily  yours, 

J.  S.'  Mill  to  VvuawEmom,  John  Nichql,  Glasgow. 

**BLAOKBBAra  Pabk,  Kbht. 

"  Dkar  !Sib, —  ...  You  have*  I  doubt  not,  understood  (what  X  have  endea* 
Tonred  to  impress  upon  the  readen  of  my  booh)  that  the  opinions  expressed  in  it 

re^pectin;,'  th^  natural  capacities  of  women  are  to  be  reganlcd  as  provisional^ 
perfect  freedom  of  development  being  indispensable  to  afford  tlic  dcrisivo  t-vidence 
of  experiment  on  the  subject :  and  if,  as  you  truly  say,  conventionalities  have 
smothered  nature  still  move  in  women  than  in  men,  the  greater  is  the  necessity 
for  getting  rid  of  the  roiivt-ntionalities  before  the  nature  can  he  manifested.  I 
have,  however,  thouf^ht  it  in<li.«pensable  to  wci;^'li  puch  evidcncr  as  wo  have,  and 
examine  what  cuuclu^iuns  it  points  to  ;  and  1  certainly  think  that  in  uU  niutteiB 
in  which  women  do  not  entinly  lean  vpmi  men,  they  have  shown  a  very  great 
amount  of  practical  talent.  I  do  not  read  the  new  evidence  respectin;;  Queen 
Elizabeth  as  you  seem  to  do.  She  was  already  known  to  have  had  weaknesses  of 
vanity  and  temper ;  but,  with  the  means  of  realising  her  position,  now  afforded 
to  ns  by  the  mass  of  contemporary  documents  transcribed  by  Froude,  I  confess 
she  Reeins  to  me  to  liave  taken,  on  the  whole,  more  ju«t  views  of  j^eneral  polic y 
than  her  critics,  i-'or  example,  with  the  very  small  pecuniary  resources  she  hod 
(a  thing  generally  forgotten),  the  economy  abaotntdy  indLapenaaUe  conld  only  be 
enforced  by  making  those  whom  she  employed  (evoyone  of  whom  was  always  in 
great  need  of  money  for  the  purj>0He!'  of  his  department)  feel  constantly  e.\treme 
dithculty  in  getting  it,  and  the  stronger  motive  to  do  without  it  if  he  could.  Again, 
with  hdf,  or  more  than  half  her  ratjeeta  Oatholica,  heredlf  under  the  ban  of  the 
Pope,  and  with  a  Catholic  competitor  for  the  thxone,  was  it  not  wise  in  her  to  take 
advanta;;e,  as  lonj;  ns  she  could,  of  the  real  indisposition  of  tbe  powerful  Philip 
(an  indisposition  never  fully  known  tUI  now)  to  drive  her  to  extremities  i  We  ai-e 
boQttd  to  remember  that,  after  all  that  ia  said  of  the  danger  to  which  she  exposed 
England  and  Protestantism  by  her  parsimony  and  over-caution,  the  event  has 
josUtied  her  ;  Kir.'lau  l  ami  Protestantism  survived  the  risk,  and  came  out  with 
greatly  increased  pov\cr  and  eclat. 
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**  If  yoa  have  read  lb.  Uollc3r*s  lul  two  TobuMi,  jon  will  banre  observed  a 

preat  change  in  his  tone  respcctinf;  Elizabeth.  There  are  no  more  of  the  dis- 
pamging  commenta  of  his  earlier  volumet,  but,  on  the  contrary,  her  abilities  are 
always  spoken  of  with  gnat  respect 

"  If  qneens  am  now  superfluous,  the  experience  wliieli  women  have  givoi  of 
themselves  as  queens  is  not  obsolete.  If  they  are  not  now  wanted  as  queens,  the 
qualities  which  made  them  succeasful  as  queens  ate  still  the  conditions  of  success 
in  all  the  praetieal  aflUxs  of  maoldiicl. 

"  I  thought  it  l)e8t  not  to  discuss  tiie  questions  about  maniage  and  divorce  along 
with  that  of  the  equality  of  women  ;  not  only  from  the  obvious  inexpediency  of 
establishing  a  connexion  in  people's  minds  between  the  equality  and  an;  parti* 
cttlar  ofrfnions  on  tha  divoree  qvestion,  hat  also  beeanse  I  do  not  think  that  the 
conditions  of  the  dissolubility  of  marriage  can  be  properly  determine<l  until 
women  have  an  equal  voice  in  determining  them  ;  nor  until  there  has  been  exjx?- 
rience  of  the  marriage  relation  as  it  would  exist  between  equals.  Until  then  I 
should  not  like  to  commit  myself  to  mora  than  the  geneial  prindple  of  relief 
from  the  contnet  in  extreme  cases. 

**  I  am,  Dear  Sir,  veiy  truly  youn, 

J.  &  Miu.** 
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If  Borneo,  iustead  of  seeking  death  with  Juliet,  shook  hands  with 
all  the  CS^[iuletB  orar  her  grave,  and  if  Hamlet,  instead  of  avenging  hii 
faOier^Mid,  all  that  is  is  beat,"  and  hobnobbed  ivith  Ub  vnole,  tho 
Impreoaioii  inoduoed  on  playgoers  would  be  aldn  to  that  which  ob- 
servers must  feel  at  seeing  the  results  of  the  Italian  elections  after  the 
tragedies  and  national  furies  of  last  spring.  The  disinterested  spec- 
tator is  divided  ])etween  his  sense  of  disappointment,  and  his  irritation 
at  hatlios,  nnd  at  the  inability  of  a  nation  to  rise  to  tho  hciprht  of  a 
strong  situntirjii.  It  is  true  that  at  no  time  is  a  general  clcotion  in 
Italy  any  assured  indication  of  national  sentiment,  that  at  no  time  is 
it  a  thing  whioh  widely  and  profoundly  moves  popular  feding:  the 
people  have  as  a  iHiole  the  habit  of  standing  aloof  £n»n  it  and  leav- 
ing it  to  tiie  wire-pullers.  The  populaee,  as  a  whole,  mistnist  the  nnis 
and  view  them  mudi  as  the  rabbit  views  tho  trap.  When  I  urged 
one  of  my  servants  the  other  day  to  nae  his  vote,  he  stubbornly 
replied,  "  I  liave  never  done  anything  to  compromise  myself  yet,  and 
now  I  am  fifty  yoars  old  I  shall  not  ho  pin  and  I  may  remark  that 
he  is  ^vllat  we  cull  in  polite  modern  phrase  "educated  "  ;  he  reads  many 
newspapers  and  knows  i  rench  enough  to  think  Bourget  dull.  His 
view  of  politiml  dufy  is  one  iribioh  is  very  general  in  Italy ;  the 
frsnohise  is  legaided  either  with  oontempt  as  a  fiofion  or  with  sospi- 
don  aa,  in  some  indesoribaUe  manner,  a  triok  of  the  police  to  get 
people  into  trouble :  the  latter  is  a  very  common  idea,  especially 
amongst  rustio  populations.  With  such  an  impression  as  this  general 
amongst  many  classes,  we  shall  soon  see  that  the  proportion  of  those 
who  vote  is,  comiuired  to  the  population,  very  small  indeed,  when 
ive  remember  the  many  tens  of  thousands  forbidden  by  the  Church  to 
vote  at  political  elections,  and  the  many  other  millions  excluded  from 
the  franohise  by  not  knowing  their  alphabet,  and  the  many  persons 
of  all  gradea  who  vdnntarily  abstain  from  voting  on  aeooont  of  their 
eonviotum  that  **pbi»  ee  ekattge  pkm  itd  Is  mkm  dbw."  Italian 
elections  cannot,  therefore,  be  considered  in  any  way  indicative  of 
national  feeling :  the  great  majority  of  the  nation  is  dimib,  and  does 
not  even  make  a  sigTi.  Public  meeting,  which  is  understood  and 
would  be  frequent,  is  always  interfered  with  and  prohibited  by 
Government  as  tho  meetings  "/>;-o  C<ini/ia"  are  being  forbidden 
and  hindered  in  this  current  month.  For  all  these  reasons  parlia- 
mentary returns  in  Italy  are  not»  and  never  can  be  as  long  as  the 
present  regime  huts,  even  approximate  indications  of  popular  feeling, 
without  here  qpealdng  of  that  inteiferenoe  by  the  Fkdano  Brasohi 
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and  its  prefects,  wHoh  will  never  oeaee  bo  long  m  the  present  farms 

of  monarcliical  government  endure. 

There  is  also  another  weight  whidi  lies  like  lead  on  popular  opinion, 
and  pushes  it  out  of  its  straight  course  as  the  internal  organs  of  a  hody 
ma}"  bo  pushed  out  of  place  by  a  tumour  growing  upon  one  of  them, 
— the  franchise  permitted  to  he  exercised  by  the  bureaucracy,  by  all 
impiegati  (Civil  servants),  from  the  greatest  to  the  lowest.  The 
Inneftuonwy  votes  to  a  man  iot  the  Qovemment,  and  causes  that 
inTariable majority  of  Govemment  whioh  to  aatomshee  English  writeors 
far  the  Press  at  W9ej  general  election  in  Italy.  The  Italian  populace 
has  a  saying  that  "lor  every  man  there  are  five  iu^iegaii"  and  it  is 
the  fact  The  enormous,  odious  and  almost  entirely  useless  Civil 
Service  is  kej)t  up  at  its  present  ruinous  proportions  for  tlio  wilro  of 
the  instnmicnt  which  lies  at  hand  in  it  for  tlic  ( rovcrnmcnt  to 
use  at  election  time  all  over  the  countrv  ;  and,  wliatever  this  (rovern- 
meut  may  be,  it  does  and  it  will  so  use  it.  It  will,  tlierefore, 
he  seen,  liy  mere  reflection  on  these  facts,  that  an  election  vaxut 
ever  he,  nnder  the  present  riginwy  a  most  donhtfal  and  partial  repre- 
sentation of  Italian  naticmal  fading,  and  it  is,  pexhaps,  wonderfol  that 
nnder  such  conditions  even  so  much  free  choice  has  been  suooessfully 
exercised  as  the  late  election  has  allowed.  Still,  recalling  the  emotioa 
which  the  country  felt  only  one  year  ago,  its  disgust,  its  ^^Tnth,  its 
humiliation,  one  would  have  hoped  that  it  would  have  burst  it.s  bonds 
on  this  oceasioTi,  and  sent  up  a  very  different  choice  of  men  as  its 
represeututives  to  Moutecitorio.  It  is  true  that  the  Crispiui  have  been 
defeated  and  consigned  to  the  dungeon  of  private  life.  But  there  is 
no  assnxance  tiiat  Crispiuism  (or  something  very  like  it)  will  not  ho 
developed  in  the  many  gentlemen  of  the  majority  of  whom  (he  vague 
description  given  to  tiieir  electors  is  that  they  are  "  monarchical,"  an 
elastic  term  whicli  gcnei  nll y  means  in  them  a  lively  sense  of  the  side 
on  which  their  bread  is  biit1en»d. 

Five  lU'  ii  were  responsible  for  the  madness  and  carnage  and  ruin 
in  Ervtlirea.  Those  live  were  Crispi,  Baratieri,  Mocenni,  8onnino, 
and  the  King.  Of  these,  Crispi,  Mocenni,  and  Sonnino  keep 
their  seats;  Baratieri  xecelveB  a  pension  (eacaotly  oslciilated  with 
graoefnl  gratitude  to  give  him  a  ftano  per  head  far  every  soldier 
who  fell  in  the  campaign  he  omducted),  and  the  King — ^the  Sng, 
of  COUlse,  dwells  in  tlie  white  tent  of  royal  intangibility  and  must 
not  be  arraigned.  All  the  authors,  therefore,  of  the  late  senseless 
and  wirked  war,  witli  its  irreparable  waste  of  life  and  treasure  and 
national  lionour,  go  scot-free,  and  one  at  least  of  them  (.Sonnino) 
will  certainly,  if  he  live  and  tlie  present  instituti(»ns  last,  bo  First 
Minister  of  Italy  some  time  or  oUier.  Now,  what  is  the  lesson  taught 
to  tile  x>cK)ple  hy  such  immunity  in  high  places  P  It  is  a  lesson  which 
the  lowest  can  und^sfcand,  and  which  is  of  the  worst  kind. 
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And  it  was  the  general  sense  that  it  was  wholly  useless  to  try  and 
fleeik  to  diaatiM  thoie  in  alio  lor  tiia  mlsexy  they  had  brought  on  Italy 
vhidi  liaa  canaad  ao  muoh  apathy  in  the  paUio  at  laige  at  tiie  noent 
aleotiona.  The  moat  ooaiageoiu  man  geta  tiiad  of  ataaalning  at  a  rope 
which  is  fastened  to  an  immoTaiUerook.  It  iaimpoflsible,  as  I  have  said, 
to  tell  what  the  Chamber  may  prove  to  be  :  candidates  call  themselves 
MonarchiptB  to  get  govemmontal  support  in  their  election,  and,  when 
their  seats  aro  safe,  may  show  thenisolvos  something  quite  different  to 
their  previous  profetisions ;  a*;  a  Kepnbli*  an  or  lljiflical  may, on  tlio  other 
band,  be  tempted  to  join  in  the  scramble  for  the  loaves  and  fishes, 
and  maj  thzov  off  lib  jadcet  of  libexaliam  to  get  loremoat  in  the 
fray.  Bnt  it  can  aoazoely  be  doubted  tiiat  there  vOl  be  a  strong  effort 
of  the  majority  at  reaotioniam ;  and  readion,  however  penonally 
Crispi  may  he  disgraced  or  set  aside,  will  he  Crispinism. 

Those  who  are  the  best  judges  of  the  direction  of  tlie  political 
currents  of  ^fontec  itorio  are,  it  is  true,  of  opinion  that,  despite  the 
nominal  Conservative  majority,  the  temper  of  the  ClianiLer  will  bo 
strongly  and  chiefly  democratic.  I  sliould  be  dispose<l  to  doubt  this ; 
it  is,  however,  c^uite  certain  that  if  the  Marquis  di  liudini  wishes  not 
to  forfeit  the  reputation  he  haa  hiflierto  borne  aa  a  ffakmiuomo,  he 
mnat»  to  be  true  to  the  faith  which  waa  reposed  in  him  a  year  since, 
cease  to  dally  with  the  Gnsfnni,  and  torn  for  his  allies  rather  to  that 
Extreme  I^oft  without  whoso  support  he  would  not  now  he  in  office. 

Throughout  the  past  year  Crispi  has  been  eclipsed,  hut  Crispinism 
has  been  rife:  the  band  has  been  tlie  band  of  Esau,  but  the  voice  the 
voice  of  Jacob — at  least,  in  internal  policy.  The  boys  are  arrested 
in  the  fields  and  streets  for  singing  the  hymn  of  labour ;  the  clubs 
are  closed,  the  societies  are  dissolved,  the  newspapers  are  sequestered, 
tiie  editora  are  imprisoned ;  a  soldier  Tentnree  to  beg  redress  for 
injustice  of  the  monardb,  he  is  seised,  put  under  arrest,  declared 
afflicted  with  (he  mania  of  persecution:  it  is  all  pure  Crispinism; 
it  may  he  called  something  else,  but  its  essence  is  Crispinism.  Nor 
do  I  believe  that  the  present  regime  will  ever  be  anything  elaede  /adOf 
whatever  it  may  be  (fr  jnrr. 

If  Rudini  bad  conseuted  to  the  impeachment  and  trial  of  Crisj»i  and 
bis  colleagues  a  year  ago,  Crispinism  might  have  been  destroyed ;  at  all 
events,  the  present  year  would  have  been  spared  the  present  renewal  and 
Teemdaaomce  of  scandal  in  the  Favilla  trial,  in  Ihe  renewed  patronage 
of  the  Quirinal,  at  such  a  juncture,  of  Crispi,  in  Crispi'a  defence," 
that  he  took  Ibe  moneys  but  spent  them  on  the  elections,  and  in  the 
interposition  of  the  highest  influence  to  save  him  from  public  exposnro 
and  formal  examination.  For  a  whole  twelvemonth  and  more  this 
scandal  haa  been  the  common  gossip  in  every  nmrkot-place.  wine- 
house,  gambling  den,  piazza,  and  cattle  show.  The  imagination 
of  the  public  runs  riot  over  it.    The  effect  on  public  morality  is  a 
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mUlion  timee  -worse  tbaa  say  opea  trial,  than  any  hhmt  expoBurei, 
^^  ould  have  been,  no  matter  whom  those  might  have  oompromieed. 
The  people  aee  the  smoke,  and  see  the  eSorts  made  to  extinguish  it ; 

thoir  fancy  conjures  up  t^n  dovils  dnncinc  in  tlio  smothered  flames, 
whero  jx  rhajis  only  one  may  be.  The  ^tarquis  di  liudini  was 
entreated  hv  liis  warmest  well-wishers  to  cause  tliose  scandals  to  be 
fully  investigated,  which  only  the  impeachment  of  the  outgoing 
ICnistry  could  have  done.  "Ha  preferred  to  smotfaw  them,  or  did  eo 
in  deference  to  a  will  which  he  coneidered  he  was  bound  to  obey. 
They  have  smouldered  on  all  throngh  theee  twelve  months,  and  have 
DOW  bnrst  out  afresh,  perhaps  to  be  afresh  forcibly  smothered.  His 
Administration  may,  perhaps,  have  been  prolonged  in  duration  by  this 
leniency  and  complacency  :  it  has  certainly  been  weakened  in  charac- 
ter. It  has  become  Crupiniate — tainted  with  the  taint  of  an  incorrect 
indulgence. 

The  populace  roughly  reads  the  lesson  set  before  it  when  it  sees 
or  hears  of  Eraaoesoo  Crispi,  still  wearing  his  collar  of  the  Santissima 
Anmminafa,  taking  his  accostomed  seat  at  the  opening  of  the 
twentieth  Legislative  Assembly,  allowed  to  kiss  the  hand  of  the 

Queen  in  the  face  of  the  Senators  and  Deputies^  and  permitted  to 

lead  her  to  the  tribune. 

With  the  lamentable  weakneps  and  reactionism  of  which  the  past 
twelve  months,  in  utterance  and  action,  have  been  full,  the  Koyal 
Speech  was  a  document  which  might  have  been  penned  for  a 
Neapolitan  Bourbon  or  a  Lorraine  Hapsburg.  It  leaves  on  the 
mind  of  any  unbiassed  hearer  or  reader  of  it  the  same  sense  of 
bathos,  and  of  painfully  visible  inability  to  even  vaguely  compirehend 
the  dangers  and  necessities  of  the  times,  which  we  feel  before  the 
results  of  the  elections.  There  is  nothing  in  it  fcom  the  first  phrase 
to  the  last  except  empty  vanities  of  personal  pomp  which  suggest,  as 
someone  said  at  Montecitorio,  that  it  was  written  for  us  by  friend 
William  at  Potsdam.  The  most  common  tact  should  have  prevented 
such  a  speech  being  put  into  the  mouth  of  an  Italian  sovereign, 
who  is  almost  as  much  a  monarch  by  election  as  were  the  Kings  of 
Poland,  and  who  should  be  bidden  to  recall  that  fact  himself  to  avert 
having  it  rudely  recalled  to  him. 

'*  H  regno  d'  Italia,"  says  an  Italian  political  writer,  venue  Con- 
stituito  dai  plebisciti  che  furono  un  contratto  fra  la  naaone  e  il 
principato,  e  il  rapporto  fra  i  due  Contiaonti  c  la  rapresentazione 
nazioiiale.  II  p:r)vemo  c  quello,  dell'  Italia,  e  in  Italia  vi  sono  non  i 
sudditi  ma  i  cittadini  dei  plebisciti." 

Italians  are  not  "  subjects,"  they  are  citixons  who  gave  a  free  vote 
for  a  monarchy.  It  is  an  insult  to  the  nation  and  an  ill  service  to 
the  sovereign  to  put  into  his  mouth  diotatoml,  pompous,  and  mitooratio 
phrases  unjustified  by  history  and  constituti<niai  law.  In  equal  bad 
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taste  and  incorrect  measure  are  the  allusions  to  the  "  valour  "  ol  tiie 
ann J  and  the  unity of  the  nation !  Indeed,  the  whole  diieoafBe 
TPSPnibles  more  an  elahorate  satire  than  anything  else,  and  its  omissions 
are  as  remnrkablo  as  its  assertions.  The  defeat  of  Abba  Carima 
seems  alrcadv  wiptnl  from  the  slate.  The  army,  we  are  told,  is  the 
jtride  and  the  safety  of  the  people  !  It  was  painful  to  hear  tliia 
prepusteioai  piece  of  bombast  spoken  in  that  mty  where  Scipio 
Africanns  onoe  alenoed  his  foes  with  the  one  word   Zuna  "  I 

The  twentieth  Parliament  was  also  on  its  opening  day  nude  pain- 
fully conspiououB  by  the  evidence  of  the  Marquis  di  Bndini's  desixe 
to  be  on  cordial  terms  with  Sonnino,  and  to  give  him  a  seat  on  Hm 
ministerial  benob.  It  is  surely  clear  tbat  if  Ibe  nation  wanted 
kSoniiiiio  it  Mould  Lave  kept  hira  when  it  had  him,  and  if  a  year  ago 
lludini  Avas  called  to  turn  him  and  his  colleagues  out  of  ofHee,  it  was 
not  to  copy  their  administration  and  enlist  their  services  in  his  own. 
It  would  seem  as  if  twelve  months  had  been  a  term  long  enough  to 
have  rolled  all  the  waters  ol  Lethe  throngfa  the  brain  of  the  present 
Premier.  Sonnino  will  oome  into  power,  no  doubt :  to  what  other 
end  has  ho  abjured  all  his  early  Liberal  doctrines  and  written 
that  article  in  the  Nwva  Aniologia  which  is  at  once  an  act  of  such 
8ycof)lmnoy  to  the  reigning  house  and  of  such  Iho  mnjruti  to  the 
greater  claims  of  the  nation  ?  Wwt  he  will  not  need  to  come  in 
behind  lludiui,  and  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  he  will  consent  to 
do  so. 

Sonnino,  it  is  tme,  declares  that  he  is  a  Critpmo  no  longer ;  bat 
he  should  not  be  allowed  to  change  his  coat  so  advantageouslj; 
he  was  a  CritpiM  d  oubraan  throughout  the  whole  Grispi  Adminis* 

txation;  he  was  even  a  Tiolmt  Cn'spino  and  a  ruthless  drainer  of  the 
country's  blood  and  treasure,  lludini  should  surely  leave  him  to  do 
his  own  fund  his  second)  abjimition  ;  he  is  quite  certain  to  receive  full 
reward  for  it  at  the  Uuirinal,  and  Itudiui  need  not  hasten  tbat  happy 
hour. 

Meanwhile,  the  onlooker  can  but  say,  A  plague  on  both  your 
houses."  All  the  real  wants,  all  the  infinite  needs,  all  the  great 
suffering  of  the  people,  are  stifled  under  the  feather-bed  d  fine 
phrases  and  the  aeoursed  rain  of  stamped  paper.  Nothing  is  done, 
cm:  under  the  present  regime  ever  ^-ill  be  done,  to  lift  off  the  militaxy 
tyrannj',  the  police  tyranny,  the  fiscal  tyranny — the  grinding  increas- 
ing daily  and  hourly  persecution,  irritation,  and  impoverishment,  "  in 
the  King's  name,"  of  the  ])eoplc.  J, a  politique  ua  pan  (It  s  oUrniUcH, 
we  know.  But  sometimes  Ich  cntraillcs  l  uUs  of  neglected  ^'ictim8  may 
upset  all  the  finest  combinations  of  haute  politiqiir.  liudini's  chief 
fiiult,  and  it  is  a  great  one,  is  that  he  continually  places  the  dynasty 
bef (»e  the  eountty,  dynastic  interests  before  national  interests.  The 
conc!udir(;  lines  of  his  electoral  address  enjoined  the  nation  to  show 
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itsplf  in  the  elections  worthy  of  tlio  King.  This  is  putting  thr-  cart 
before  tlie  liorse.    He  should  have  hiddeu  the  nation  he  true  to  itself. 

Dynasties  have  their  day  and  pass  ;  the  seas  and  the  sands  cover 
the  sites  of  tlieir  palaoes  and  the  places  of  their  graves ;  the  wild  ass  and 
the  hungry  goat  browse  whero  tlieir  pomp  waa  mtfaxoiied ;  but  the 
Italian  MUienuuns;  the  Latin  people  live. 

Budini  has  more  than  onoe  in  the  paat  jear  &iled  to  see  the  ooirent 
of  popular  feeling  and  gone  counter  to  ity  or  perhaps  has  seen  but 
.  has  been  indifferent  to  it.  In  allowing  the  nuptials  of  the  Prince 
of  Naples  to  take  place  at  a  period  of  national  distress  and  mourning, 
he  rudely  and  sharply  offeuded  national  feeling.  In  his  Cretan 
policy  ho  offends  not  only  the  sentiment  but  the  conscience  of  the 
best  portions  of  the  nation.  In  various  minor  internal  matters  it  is 
the  same.  Baids  of  the  poHoe  made  on  oertain  olasses  in  theatres  and 
ti^fH  have  iiritated  b^ycoid  measure  many  who  were  not  individuaUj 
concerned  bj  sudi  invasions.  It  is  not  neoessaiy  to  be  Boule  de 
8uif  to  resent  the  ill  treatment  of  her.  In  a  word,  the  public  has 
not  had  from  him  that  sympathetic  interpretation  of  its  moods  to 
wliich  it  natiuuUy  looked  forward,  when  a  year  ago  it  brought  him 
bock  to  x)ower,  in  the  hope  that  he  would  heal  its  wounds  and  meet 
its  necessities. 

The  country  respects  him,  but  it  was  at  one  time  ready  to  do  more 
than  this;  if  it  do  not  do  more  now,  the  fault  is  his.  He  has  lost  the 
love  of  a  nation  for  the  saike  of  a  smile  at  the  QuirinaL 

Last  spring  one  of  the  finest  <^iportumties  whioh  ever  occurred  for 
great  action  was  offered  by  the  course  of  events  and  by  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  people:  there  was  no  one  capable  of  taking  advantage  of 
oither  of  these.  The  time  for  sueh  action  has  now  passed ;  the 
anvil  is  now  cold — when  it  was  hot  no  one  was  strong  enough  to 
lift  the  hammer  and  strike. 

The  first  necessify  of  Italy  is  not  any  such  pernicious  addition  to 
the  faults  of  the  eodiBting  Statute  as  Sidney  Smmino  desiieSi  hut  the 
eubstHution  for  the  pxesent  one  of  an  entirely  different  Statute,  whioh 
would  cut  down  the  Boyal  prerogative  to  the  limits  of  an  Engfish  sove- 
reign's prerogative,  and  would  render  it  impossible  for  any  sovereign 
either  to  combine  with  his  Ministers  against  the  nation  or  ■\^'ith  ex- 
Ministers  against  the  existing  Cabinet.  itli  the  present  Statute  any 
monarch  can  now  do  this  whenever  ho  ehooseB.  The  Constitution 
should  likewise  render  it  necessary  for  the  lioyul  household  to  go  out 
and  come  in  with  the  Mimstty  as  in  England,  so  that  a  household  of 
the  Oppoation  oould  not  remain  in  waiting  to  iufluenoe  the  palace 
against  the  Oabinet  as  it  does  now,  and  to  introduce  ex-Muustan  ol 
the  Opposition  into  the  private  apartments  of  the  palace  as  has  in  the 
present  month  taken  place  in  the  Quirinal.  Such  alteration  of  the 
Statute  would,  of  coune,  be  in  actual  fact  a  revision  o£  ti»e  Ck>n8titup 
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tion,  and  it  is  this  ro\  ision  whit  h  must  bo  the  preliminary  measure 
to  any  genuine  reform.  It  is  jMissing  strange  tliat  such  men  as  tlie 
tii-st  makers  of  "  Uuitod  Italy  "  tolerated  such  a  Statute  as  the  existing 
one  for  a  single  year  of  national  life :  it  embodies  none  of  the  fint 
principles  for  which  tiiey  fought  The  Oomt  of  the  Qnirinal  is 
based  on  the  lines  of  (3emiaa  and  Spanish  Gonrts,  and  many  sob- 
servient  and  obeequious  forms  of  etiquotto  which  are  current  there 
touch  and  injure  the  dignity  of  the  Cabinet — such,  for  instance,  as 
thn  habit  of  exacting  the  attendance  of  the  Ministry  at  the  arrival 
anil  departure  of  lioyal  persons  to  and  from  the  railway  station ;  a 
waste  of  tim<>  and  a  valet-like  duty  whicli  must  gall  any  high-spirited 
geutlemau,  who  might  justly  urge  that  his  services  to  Crown  and 
oonntiyareof  a  different  kind  to  those  of  meseeqoenies.  The  posi- 
tion of  Bndini  and  of  Sennonela  wonld  have  justified  tium  in  soflh 
a  refusal,  and  wodd  have  been  at  first  a  mudL-needsd  stq»  to  the 
reform  of  the  Quirinal  in  greater  matters. 

But  liudini  unhappily  cares  to  be  a  pprnona  grata  at  Coiirt,  and 
the  head  of  tlu'  House  of  Caitresni  has  left  the  Cabinet,  a  fact  muoh 
to  be  regretted,  for  the  L)uke  of  Sermoneta,  though  no  orator  and 
not  a  tminod  diplomatist,  was  an  ally  of  value  from  his  high  character 
and  iiue  breeding ;  and  it  is  not  probable  tliat  he  would  have  sent 
irondads  to  Crete,  he  would  also  oertainlj  haye  refused  ccmsent  to  the 
dubious  Qompromise  by  which  the  colony  of  Eryfhrea  is  to  be  kept 
open  like  an  undosed  wound  in  the  side  of  Italy.  Nothing  will 
be  easier  whilst  an  Italian  remains  on  the  edge  of  the  Hed  Sea  than 
to  raise  a  cry  of  "  Honour !  "  and  send  conscripts  again  to  the 
slaughter.  Sermoneta  reroirnisod  the  nece.s.sity  of  entire  withdrawal 
from  Africa,  and  it  is,  I  believe,  no  seerct  that  it  was  this  opinion 
which  caii.sed  his  cession  from  the  present  Ministry.  Such  a  \^'ith- 
drawal  weakened  the  Ministry  and  led  to  its  further  belittling  by 
appointments  which  brought  to  it  no  access  of  dignity,  of  intellectual 
power,  or  of  any  of  the  attributes  to  be  desired  in  the  introduction  of 
new  Ministers.  In  name  opposed  to  Griqpinism,  the  newcomers 
reproduce  Crispinism  in  its  worst  forms.  I  cannot  believe  that  the 
qualities  mental  and  moral  which  go  to  change  a  potty  tradesman  into 
a  rich  one  are  the  kind  of  qualities  which  ennoble  iK)litical  life  or 
adorn  a  ( 'abinet ;  nor  can  I  believe  that  the  tiilents  and  resources 
of  a  voluble  and  ingenious  lawyer  are  the  attributes  which  become 
a  statesman.  While  Budini  remains  in  power  no  doubt  the  purely 
peaceful  character  of  the  African  possessions  wiU  be  retained,  titat 
is,  if  tiiere  be  no  attack  <m  them  horn  without,  a  tiling  which  it  is 
absolutely  impossible  to  guarantee.  But  if  a  Sonnino  Ministry  come 
in,  or  any  other  Ministry  of  "  adventure"  bent  on  the  heinous  search 
for  pretitige^  it  would  almost  certainly  revive  tlie  African  folly;  indeed 
we  have  Sonnino*s  own  word  for  it  that  he  will  do  this  whenever  he 
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out.  Early  in  the  current  month  ho  has  declared  to  Macala,  "  Non 
POSBO  vedero  sopra  uno  rimpiccioliinonto  dei  Confini  della  Colonia 
Africana  ]>ereh(>  sarebbe  menomare  troppo  ii  prestigio  delle  anue  e 
(lella  monarchia." 

This  is  the  language  with  which  we  shall  be  treated  when  Sonnino 
oomes  to  ffae  front  in  Italian  poUties,  whether  in  oompany  wiOi 
Itodini  or  in  plaoe  of  Bndini — the  JJngm  Cfrigtiana  whioli  has 
mocked  the  misery  of  so  many  thousands  of  dying  men  and  starving 
women.  The  prestige  of  the  army  and  of  the  monarchy  !  Prestige ! 
— the  empty  gilded  guudy  juggernaut  imder  which  the  nation  wiQ 
again  be  crushed  to  a  pulp  of  blood  and  dust ! 

Many  persons  look  forward  hopefidly  to  the  return  of  Giolitti  to 
power.  Giolitti  has  certain  fine  qualities  ;  he  is  cool,  courageous,  and 
inspires  strong  personal  attachments,  especially  in  his  own  province ; 
he  is,  nuneorer,  the  terror  of  the  Ciiqnni.  But  from  his  adminiBtra- 
tion  there  would  he  nothing  new  or  very  libersl  to  he  lootked  lor ;  it 
would  be  biult  (m  the  old  lines,  Oavalotti  has  attained  a  hig^  poai- 
tion  ill  flu  last  year,  and  for  courage  and  tenacity  of  purpose  has  no 
equal  ;  but  I  should  regret  to  see  him  take  office — that  extinguisher 
of  patriotism — nnd  though  a  superb  /rotu/eur,  it  is  doubtful  if  ho 
would  bo  a  gorxl  minister,  imless  in  a  republic.  On  the  whole  the 
prospect  is  melaucholy,  and  the  future  dork.  The  whole  spectacle 
from  the  resolt  at  the  opening  day  at  Montedtorio,  must  leave  ilie 
most  profmmd  sense  of  disooniagement  on  any  one  who  loves  tlie 
oountiy.  Is  she  to  he  asked  to  live  lor  ever  on  empty  words,  the 
eleotlio  light,  and  the  joys  of  the  Qnestura  ?  Little  else  is  offered 
her,  except  the  privilege  of  sending  some  of  her  sons  in  the  national 
uniform  to  cut  down  others  of  her  sons  in  Tcdnntser's  lags  who  have 
gone  to  fight  for  Crete  and  Greece. 

OuioA. 
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Thb  death  of  Professor  Wallaoe  lost  February  has  made  a  great 
Uank  anumg  English  phikMopiham.  It  it  000  moan  added  to  the 
long  Hit  of  siinOar  Iobnb  whidh  the  present  geuenttioii  has  to  reoozd. 
W.  K  Caifiord,  T.  H.  Qveeii,  B.  L.  Nettleahip^  and  now  WiUlaiii 

Wallace.  If  all  these  were  **  ha|q^in  the  opportunity  ol  their  death," 
inasmuch  as  they  died  before  any  of  their  natural  force  was  abated, 
■and  yet  not  before  they  had  given  evidence  of  the  maturity  of  their 
thought,  just  for  that  reason  we  have  the  more  to  regret^  for  we  iuiow 
what  we  have  lost. 

As  one  who  had  the  privilege  of  reckoning  hlmsolf  among  the  com- 
paratively small  number  of  Wallace's  intimate  friends,  I  may,  perhaps, 
lie  parmitted  hare  to  say  how  great  is  oor  penonal  loak  None  who 
knew  him  will  em  toget  the  splendid  nmpEoitjr  of  his  ohanuster. 
It  seemed  a  stroke  of  inmj  that  ho  should  have  heen  a  JJwwaitj 
professor.  No  professor  was  ever  less  professorial,  and  it  was  often 
•difficult  to  realise  in  private  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  learned  men 
•of  our  time.  No  man — or,  at  any  rate,  no  university  man — ever  laid 
less  store  by  external  distinctions.  This  freedom  from  conventionality 
he  owed  to  the  large  fund  of  gonuiTie  liumour  which  ho  possessed. 
He  has  lamaelf  described  the  kind  of  humour  that  goes  to  the  making 
ol  a  philosopher  in  the  highest  sense — ^*<the  humour,  viz.,  which 
atrides  over  tiie  heirisn  set  iqp  ^7  inatitatioa  and  oonveirtkii  Between 
ihe  iufjk  and  the  humble,  and  sees  maa'a  aiqieificial  <«««™«tiiww 
overpowered  by  a  haif-gzim,  half-juhihmt..ifMmfe."  This  kind  of 
humour  he  himself  possessed  in  no  small  xneasnze.  He  was  a  fellow* 
a>untryman  of  Bums.  lie  valued  men  and  women  for  what  they 
*re.  His  standard  was  character.  All  else,  wealth,  rank,  college 
honours,  were  but  the  guinea  stamp — if  they  were  evea  that — the 
tnan  wae  the  man  for  a*  that  Even  distinctions  deeper  than  thoso 
lie  is  blinking  of  in  the  above  paasage,  such  as  those  of  genuine  leam- 
^  and  oii2tine»  seemed  to  belittle  to  him.  What  he  has  said  of 
Jowett  was  true  of  himself  in  a  sixiking  degiee:  **  He  hon  in  upon 
his  pupils  and  friends  the  conviction  that  hsjond  Bobohuahip  and 
logic  there  was  the  fuller  truth  of  Hfe,  and  the  all-embracing  duty  of 
doing  their  best  to  fulfil  the  amplest  requirements  of  their  pkoe." 

But  it  is  as  a  lecturer  and  writer  on  philosophy  that  he  is  generally 
known,  and  here  we  all  fpel  that  a  teacher  of  peculiarly  ripe  scholar- 
ship, of  extraordinaiy  insight,  and  very  marked  individuality,  has 
passed  away  fnm  us. 

To  fliose  who  live  in  London  his  figure  has  not  heen  unfamiliar  for 
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some  jean  past,  when  he  lias  oome  to  leotuie  at  Toynbee  HaU  or  at 
tiw  London  Etldoal  Society.  The  tall  and  somewhat  gaunt  ontHnes, 
the  sanest  and  thooght-iram  ezpreBBion»  the  perfeet  masteiy  of 
material  and  language  which  enabled  him  to  speak  for  usually  over  an 
hour  without  note  or  reference,  and  yet  without  a  fllip,  the  graphic  and 
humorous  illustrations,  must  liavo  stampwl  theraselves  on  the  memory 
of  many.  His  habit  was  to  choose  for  his  subject  some  individual 
thinker  (Rousseau,  Epicurus,  Nietzsche,  Wordsworth,  were  the  titles  of 
some  of  these  lectures),  or,  if  he  chose  a  more  abetract  topic,  such  as 
**  Ihity,*' he  ires  always  oai<dbl  to  atteii^  what  he  said  to  aome  m 
'  lastsnoe— the  leotoie  last  refaned  to  taking  the  nneaq^soted  torn  of  a 
Tivid  chaiaotsrisatioQ  of  Eraderidc  the  Great  as  a  type  of  devotion  to 
the  duties  of  one's  station.  Ideas  were  to  Wallace  li\^ng  forces,  and 
unless  he  could  show  them  in  actual  operation  in  ooncrote  instanoss^ 
he  had  little  hope  of  making  their  scope  and  meaning  clear. 

In  Oxford,  Wallace  has  been  kno^^^l  for  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  as  the  briUiant  Fellow  of  Merton,  and  since  1882  as  the 
Bucccssor  to  T.  H.  Ghreon  in  the  ^\'liyte  Professorship  of  Moral 
Philosophy.  In  several  respects  he  was  a  striking  contrast  to  hni 
pedeosssor  in  the  shair.  They  werehoUi  maricedly  original  prodnots 
of  modem  Oxford.  They  were  hoth  leading  loposentatiToo  of  the 
Tdftftliftiit  philosophy  oammonly  thought  to  haye  been  made  in 
Germany  and  imported  into  tlds  country  by  Coleridge  and  Corlyle. 
But  here  the  resemblance  ends.  One  of  the  moat  remarkable  traits 
in  Green  was  the  imion  of  theory  and  practice.  Besides  being 
University  Professor,  Grocu  took  an  active  part  in  municipal  politics, 
and,  as  is  well  known,  wiis  in  a  sense  the  inspirer  of  Arnold  Toynbee 
and  the  modem  University  Settlement  movement.  Wallaee  took 
Utile  interest  in  piadioBl  pdStics.  It  was  oTsn  with  diffioolty  that  he 
conU  he  hiong^  to  interathimsdf  in  TTnirenity  business  Feriups 
likeSofaflpenhaner  he  ooosidered  that  life  was  an  awkward  business, 
and  oame  to  the  eonoliiflion  that  it  was  beet  employed  in  reflecting 
upon  it.  But  it  is  more  likely  and  more  in  harmony  with  tlie  strong 
ethical  bent  of  his  character  that  he  considered  thinking  a  sufficient 
employment  for  any  single  life.  His  ^iew  in  this  may  have  been 
that  of  Hegel,  who  when  rojiroached  by  his  landlady  for  not  attending 
divine  service  rephed :  "  ideine  liehe  Fran  das  Denken  ist  audi 
Gottesdienst"  Another  fsatme  in  which  Wallaoe  oontrasted  with 
Qieen,was  ths  oompaiatiTe  aibssnos  in  his  tsaching  of  any  attempt  to 
devekp  an  uidependent  syslsm.  .He  liked  to  "  rove  "  in  philosopiiy. 
and  atty^^Mng  himself  to  the  thought  of  another  to  develop  his  own 
by  way  of  ei^KMition  and  criticism.  Ho  has  said  of  Schojx  nhauer 
that  his  was  a  philosophy  whicli  sought  to  drag  everj-thing  to  its 
centre.  The  opposite  might  he  sjiid  of  his  own  ;  instead  of  dragging 
everything  to  its  centre,  it  moved  from  centre  to  centre,  and  thus 
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sought  to  extend  its  circumferenoe  further  and  further.  This  wa» 
partly  tho  result  of  the  strong  literary  and  historical  hent  of  hia 
mind  which  makes  us  sometimes  hesitate  whether  to  rank  his  work 
as  philosophy  or  literature.  In  these  excursuses  his  stylo  often 
reminds  one  of  Carljle.  It  was  said  of  Carlyle  that  he  gives  us  history 
by  lighiaiiiig  flaahes.  WaUaoe  also  hu  Ids  li^tmng,  Init  it  is 
Inood  snd  genile  Mrt  we  have  in  Bommer,  lighting  up  l£ e  distaaoe  and 
ahedding  a  peculiar  brillianoe  upon  Ibe  gmy  landaoapes  of  philoBophy* 

Another  point  in  which  "Wallace  contrasted  with  Ghreen  was  hia 
dislike  of  controversy.  While  one  of  the  most  tolerant  of  men  in 
everyday  life,  Grroen  iisod  to  exhibit  a  species  of  almost  puritanic 
antagonism  to  certain  mcxles  of  thought,  atul  spent  much  of  his  time 
both  in  lecture  room  and  in  liis  books  in  following  the  errors  of  the 
"Fhigliah  Sensational  and  Utilitarian  school  with  remorseless  criticism. 
WaUaoe,  on  the  other  hand,  entertained  a  Luge  toleiation  fat  aU  aorta- 
and  oomditiana  of  thinken,  and  ia  probably  heat  knofwn  lor  hia  ejqpoei-^ 
tions  of  doctrines  (notaUy  thoae  of  Epiooroa  and  Schopenhauer)- 
which  stood  in  direct  antagonism  to  the  leading  prinoiplaa  of  his  own. 
phih)8ophy.  He  complains  himself  of  the  injustice  we  are  apt  to  do- 
to  a  philosophy  by  giving  it  a  bad  name,  on  the  ground  of  some  isolated 
feature  or  doctrine.  "  It  has  been  the  misfortune  of  philosophers 
to  be  known  to  the  philo8oj>lii(')il  world  by  some  conspicuous  red  rag 
of  thnr  system  which  first  caught  the  eye  of  the  bull-like  leaders  of 
the  human  heed."  Green,  of  oonrse,  oannotheaoooaed  of  this  kind 
of  Injnatioe;  hot  heaidea  the  tranohaot  and  totiie  most  part  valid 
mHasoL  of  which  Green  was  the  master,  there  ia  need  of  the  more 
aympathetio  method  in  whioh  Wallace  haa  led  the  way. 

But  these  diiferenoes  must  not  be  exaggerated.  Wallace  was  a 
philosopher  and  not  a  politician.  His  eyes  were  turned  awuy  from 
temporary  changes  to  the  eternities  of  thought  and  being.  I'mt  lie 
was  no  dreamer.  The  reality  on  which  his  gaze  was  anxiously  bent 
was  the  reality  that  is  in  life  and  things,  and  not  any  reality  beyond 
Ihem.  Philosophy  waa  not  ao  modi  a  special  Und  of  oocnpataon 
dilbirent  horn  thoae  of  cadinary  life^  bnt  jnat  thoae  otrdinaiy  ooonpa- 
tions  thoroughly  understood.  Li  the  perfonoDanoe  of  the  more  prac- 
tioal  part  of  his  own  duties  as  professor,  no  one  ever  took  more  trouble. 
Though  he  had  much  of  the  poet's  insight  himself,  seeming  to  go 
directly  to  his  results,  he  spared  no  pains  in  his  effoi-ts  to  lea<l  others 
to  them  by  paths  which  they  could  follow.  He  had  no  sympathy 
with  the  exclusiveness  of  genius  or  culture.  He  was  the  most  demo- 
oratio  of  teachers.  He  held  that  the  thinker  waa  only  a  pioneer 
going  before  hia  fBllowa  and  making  straight  the  path  in  the  vildar- 
neea  of  oonfliotittg  opiniooa.  '*  The  tme  poasenor,"  he  mcitea  in  a 
fine  paaaage,*  **  of  thia  nonazy  faeolty  ia  only  a«pumeer,  and  his 
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duty  is  to  make  the  way  of  airy  speed,  along  which  his  thought  shot 
up  to  the  light,  the  king's  highway  tot  all  sorts  and  conditions  <d 
men.  The  prerogative  of  genina  is  not  to  find  oat  a  private  way 
of  bis  own,  a  spedal  meHiod  lor  iSte  spirits;  but  to  lead  tbe  multi- 
tude at  the  cost  perhaps  of  his  own  marfyTdom  and  long  sblUaiy 
waiting  in  hope  to  see  that  the  way  of  true  genius  must  ultixnatsly 
be  the  way  of  all." 

From  another  side  also  he  held  that  the  pliilosopher  had  a  practical 
function  to  perform,  which  ranked  him  with  the  ]>olitician  and 
reformer.  The  reformer  is  the  man  who  feels  the  restraint  which 
some  worn-out  form  or  institution — the  old  dothes  of  our  civilisation 
— imposes  upon  the  &ee  movement  of  tiie  human  spirit,  and  strag- 
gles to  be  ficM  himself  and  set  othen  free.  The  philosopher,  too,  bean 
about  with  him  the  burden  of  the  old  and  outworn,  and  feels  the  need 
to  find  deHveranoe  for  himself  and  others.  The  difference  is  that  the 
hurdeu  in  the  case  of  the  reformer  is  what  is  ])mrtically  unbearable, 
in  the  case  of  the  philosopher  what  is  mentally  imintelligible.  As 
the  one  fods  himself  homo  down  l)y  the  weight  of  custom,  heavy  as 
frost  and  deep  almost  as  life,  so  tlie  other  is  borne  down  by  the 
huden  of  all  flns  nnintelligible  world.  As  the  lefonDer  aims  at 
readjusting  a  natioa's  haUtsy  so  as  to  malce  them  serve  the  ends  of  its 
spirit,  so  &e  philosoplier  aims  at  readjusting  men's  beUsIs  about  the 
world  they  live  in,  after  such  a  manner  that  they  may  feel  at  home  in  it. 
Philosophy  has  been  defined  as  the  home-coming  of  tbe  souL  But  it 
is  a  homo-ooming  that  has  to  be  fought  for  and  won  on  its  behalf,  and 
it  is  the  thinker's  duty  so  to  win  it.  Fur  the  jjliilosopher  also  is  a 
man,  and  as  Wallace  held  "  das  heisst  ein  Kcimi)fer  sein."  "  Of  all 
philosophy,"  he  tells  us,  "  it  may  be  said  that  it  aims  at  emancipation, 
liberation,  freedoni." 

Nor  oug^t  it  to  he  supposed  that  thou^  Wallaoe  has  left  nofliing 
that  ooold  be  called  a  qrs(«D,  Us  own  point  ol  view  is  a  vaiying  one, 
or  he  is  in  any  sense  an  eoleotie.  It  is  quite  true  that  his  vrock  vras 
mainly  that  of  the  expositor  and  oommentator,  and  if  you  were  to 
seek  for  direct  expressions  of  his  own  views,  you  woidd  have  to  be 
contt'ut  with  a  series  of  asides,  which  might  make  a  volume  of 
striking  o/jitt-r  dida,  but  could  hardly  be  called  a  philosophy.  Yet  no 
one  who  has  understood  his  exposition  of  Hegel  can  fail  to  reooguise 
the  Hegelian  in  all  that  he  wnXte.  It  is  not  here  and  there,  but 
through  whole  sections  of  his  eommsnt  that  the  reader  feels  the 
author's  text  to  be  only  a  thin  veil  hiding  the  eommentator's  own 
deeply  felt  t  onvictions.  The  difference  between  Gtreen  and  Wallace  is 
not  that  the  one  is  a  consistent  and  systematic  writer,  while  the*  other 
is  not,  hut  that  they  put  a  different  interpretation  upon  the  part  they 
were  called  on  to  perform,  and  the  contribution  they  severally  were  able 
to  make  iu  building  up  the  system  of  thought,  which  will  hereafter  be 
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known  as  Nineteentii  Gentoiy  IdeaUnn.  Gveen,  irifh  his  stordj 
Engluh  dutike  of  Ocsiman  luhKma  of  ilioDg^  nted  to  maintain  tliat 

■we  most  go  Iback  to  Kant,  and  that  "  the  whole  llung  mnrt  he  done 
over  again."  Wallace,  with  his  touch  of  poetry  and  a  profound 
sympathy  with  the  nioro  transcendental  and  theoloprical  sido  of  Ger- 
man speculation,  thought  it  was  better  to  have  a  clear  undt  rstauding 
of  what  "  the  whole  thing"  is.  Perhaps,  when  proj)erly  understood, 
it  would  turn  out  not  to  be  the  wire-drawn  thing  it  was  commonly 
sappoaed  to  he,  nor  ao  wliollj  alieii  to  oommon  imuo.  And  if  this 
irore  so,  it  wonld  msn  a  good  deal  of  trooUe  to  take  lAui  had  hem. 
done  by  the  saooeeeora  oi  Eiant  as  a  solid  oontrihniion  to  philosofAiy, 
and  continue  the  building  on  the  lines  which  they  had  laid  down. 

Professor  Wallace's  writings  as  at  present  published  include  seversd 
smaller  and  more  popidar  works,  his  three  larger  volumes,  consisting 
partly  of  introductions  and  comments,  partly  of  translations  from 
Hegel,  together  with  several  articles  in  the  Eucyclopadia  Briian- 
niea,  which  are,  for  the  most  part,  condensations  of  his  books.  To 
tiie  fliit  class  hsiongs  his  Bpimreamun^  puUidied  in  1880  the 
Society  lor  Romoting  Ghiistian  Koovledge.  Hers  the  featoies  of 
the  age  of  Epusmis  are  sketched  in  a  lew  masterly  strokes.  Apiotuie 
of  the  Epioureon  Brotherhood  is  drawn,  which  wiU  give  fliose  of  the 
younger  generation,  who  are  interested  in  such  things,  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent idea  than  used  to  be  common  of  the  **  stye  of  Epicurus."  Even 
tlie  dry  bones  of  tlie  old  Atomic  philosophy  are  here  brought  together 
and  live  again.  These  ancient  forms  of  life  and  doctrine  are  apt  to 
appear  dead  and  colourless  to  the  modem  student.  It  lequires  a  talent 
]0»  that  of  WaQaoe's  to  xeanimate  them  wiih  something  of  the  genins 
of  the  men  who  flist  ooooeiTed  them,  and  even  to  sse  in  them  illnsfcia- 
tions,  perhaps  collections,  of  more  modem  ideas.  Is  it  the  Oxford 
professor's  love  of  paradox,  or  is  it  his  sympathy  and  insight,  which 
lead  him  to  find  in  the  Garden  of  Epicurus  an  anticipation  of  the 
gentle  society  of  early  Christians,  who  had  all  things  in  common ,  to 
remark  that  Epicureanism  is  "  of  course  a  great  deal  more  than 
(modem)  utilitarianism,"  to  point  out  that  the  modem  developments 
of  the  molecular  theory  do  not  for  a  moment  "rank  for  philosophical 
importance  wifh  the  Aiomio  doctrine"  of  Epieoms,  and  to  diioover  a 
strong  family  lesemUaace  hetween  the  Epiouean  theory  of  know- 
ledge and  the  conclusions  of  the  Critique  of  Pure  Beason?  His 
Kani  was  published  in  1882  in  Blackwood's  Philosophical  Classics. 
For  a  condensed  and  luminous  statement  of  Kant's  tlieor}-  of  know- 
ledge, Chapters  XI.  and  XII.  of  this  little  Look  are  jirobahly  un- 
equalled in  the  great  library  of  Ijooks  that  have  been  written  upon  the 
philosopher  of  Konigsberg.  Many  things  are  here  admirably  stated, 
none  better  than  the  condnsian     the  whole  matter,  idiieh  will  eor- 
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reot  any  improMton  ihat  I  may  ham  hit  wiliLtiiBiMdir  that  WaUaoe' 
glorified  Hjeg«l  ut  the  erpense  of  Kant : — 

Kant  left  behind  no  «y«(«m,  but  he  threw  oat  auggesUons  of  matchleas  fertilitj, 
and  marked  out  with  the  iutinet  of  geaiw  fhe  tnie  fana  of philotophie  problems. 
.  .  .  .  For  thn«e  who  have  IcAmcd  Kant,nillljqaMtioitB  huv  OMsed  to  trouble  : 
mtny  are  bright  with  » light  ooknown  be£oce :  ind  otliea  an  at  least  placed  in  a 
fidr  waj  Ibr  fbrthcr  loliitf on." 

His  Srhapenhduer  was  the  lust,  and  as  became  the  subject  the  most 
popular  of  these  worka,  yet,  more  than  any  other,  it  illustrates  Wallace's 
methodi  and  gives  scope  to  his  &oiilty  for  oombining  Uteraiy  bio- 
graphy nHii  pbikMopliittd  aritioianL  He  gWca  us  a  vivid  piotoe  d 
the  gnat  pwwinriiit  and  myatio,  maldng  va  leal  (aa  none  ooidd  better) 
the  dose  oonneotion  between  a  man's  character  and  his  philoaopl^. 
Pecfm  theologum  fncit ;  and  this  is  true  ol  the  philoaophar  aa  veil  as 
the  theologian.  In  Rchoponbauer's  case  it  was  in  great  part  the 
tormenting  M  cnkiioss  and  waywardness  of  his  own  heart  that  sent  him 
for  i)eac'e  and  consolation  to  a  doctrine  which  found  tlio  haven  of  the 
soul  in  the  crucifixion  of  all  its  desires,  and  of  the  will  to  live  itself. 
Befening  to  the  busts  that  Schopenhauer  had  set  up  in  his  study 
(a  " plaiter-of-paBa  Eant^'  ^^AW^^  cn  hia  desk,  and  %  *^\Kaam 
Buddha''  oooopying  a  higher  poaition  atOl),  Wallaoe  vrriteB>— 

"  His  devotions  to  the  victoriously 'perfect  One  of  the  East  were  not  altogether 
a  whim ;  and  tf  he  epoke  of  the  Viianishads  in  Dnpenon's  traaalatioii  aa  hia 
service-book,  it  meant  that  his  trust  was  in  the  Atin&u,  and  his  face  set  towards 
Nirvana ;  it  indicated  that,  amidst  the  acerbi^,  vain-gloiy,  and  ^otism,  his  oxces> 
life  seuritiTity  led  him  into,  he  fhariahad  aa  inner  life  in  the  aaaetaary,  whoa 
he  at  least  craved  after  the  eternal  txMiqtUIlity  of  the  sage.  .  .  .  The  gentle  smile 
in  the  Buddha's  fuce  of  glorified  rentmdatioa  was  hia  oonsoJation  against  his 
own  yet  clinging  weakue^ties."  ^ 

Critics  have  spoken  as  though  it  must  have  been  sadly  against  the 
grain  ■^ith  Wallace  to  give  so  much  time  to  a  writer  with  whom  lio 
can  have  had  so  little  in  common  as  Schopenhauer.  It  is  certainly 
true  that  he  had  little  in  common  with  tlio  »Schopenliauer  he  has  so 
graphically  described  as  the  "  irritable,  petulant,  paradoxical  creatuze 
plagued  by  a  Duwt  nnoonqneiaUe  vanity  .  •  .  aelfidi,  hanh-xnan- 
nend,  and  aordid  .  .  •  dead  to  the  sweet  tiea  of  domeaticiigr,  and 
deaf  to  the  call  of  paUic  and  national  inteieata;  nnking,  as  the 
yean  passed  by.  Into  a  solitary  cave,  whence,  like  the  giant  in 
Bunyan's  allegory,  he  raged  impotently  at  the  heterodox  wayfarer." 
But  there  was  another  Rchoppiilmtior  whom  Wallace  hints  at  in  the 
above  passage,  the  Schojionhaucr  who,  freed  from  the  weaknesses  of 
the  flesh,  "  draws  close  to  tlie  great  heart  of  life,  and  tries  to  see 
clearly  what  man  s  existence  and  hopes  and  destiny  really  are,  who 
xeoogniaea  the  peaoefnl  oreationa  of  art  aa  the  moat  adeqnaie  lepre- 

(1)  Sekopmkamrf  p.  210. 
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MDtati<m  the  seiiie-vorld  can  giro  of  the  inie  Inwaxd  heing  of  all 
tiiiiigiy  and  who  holds  the  best  life  to  be  that  of  one  who  has  pieroed 
thvongh  the  iUtisions  di\idiBg  one  oonsdouB  individuality  from 
another,  into  that  heart  of  eternal  rest  where  we  are  each  memben 
one  of  another,  essentiallj  united  in  the  great  ocean  of  Beinp^,  in 
which  and  by  which  we  alone  live."  With  this  Schopenhauer  Wal- 
lace had  all  things  in  common.  He  cared  nothing  for  the  fact  that 
he  was  a  rebel  against  the  great  dynasty  of  the  Idealists.  Indeed, 
It  UBS  obaerved  iluil  he  had  a  oiiboiis  sympathy  witili  all  tiie  gnat 
lebels  in  life  and  phikiophy,  to  whom,  beiides  Schopenhauer,  be- 
Lmged  iE^ieiiniB,  Tlmiiannn,  Nielndie.  It  was  not  eveiy  one  who 
called  Hegel  Lord  who,  according  to  Wallaoe,  woiild  obtain  an 
entrance  into  the  heaven  of  the  philosophers,  and  of  those  who  did, 
many  would  be  surprised  at  the  company  they  were  expected  to  keep. 

But  the  works  on  which  Wallace's  reputation  will  chiefly  rest  are 
his  three  volumes  upon  Hegel,  T/ie  Loyir  of  ITrgel,  Translation  (2ud 
ed.,  1892) ;  The  Logic  of  Hegel,  Prolegomena  (2nd  ed.,  1894)  ; 
Meffat  Fkihsophy  of  Mind  (1894).  Tfaia  ie  noifiie  pleoe  to  zeiview 
them.  Taken  ahn^  with  the  Master  of  BaUiol's  Seffd  in  Slack- 
wood's  aenea,  they  aie  the  best  possible  intBodnation  to  the  efcodyol 
Hegel.  It  was  said  of  the  earlier  English  expositors  that  if,  as  some 
of  tiiem  claimed,  they  had  discovered  the  secret  of  Hegel,  they  had 
managed  to  keep  it  pretty  welL  This  cannot  be  said  of  Wallace.  He 
has  made  it  an  open  secret,  so  that  he  who  nms  may  read.  In  tUs 
he  stands  midway  between  tlie  older  generation  of  Hegelian  scholars, 
who  wrote  somewhat  obsourely  of  the  central  mysteries  of  the  great 
idealist,  and  tiie  yoonger  genentioD,  in  wbomi^  study  of  Hegel  is 
cnteEing  upon  s  new  phase,  lAkli  m^ht  be  oalled  miorosoopie.  lliis 
last  development  is  no  donbt  in  the  xi|g^t  diieotkn.  Hegdssidbim- 
eelf  that,  *'  The  condemnation  which  a  great  man  lays  upon  the  world  is 
to  force  it  to  explain  him,"  and  this  condemnation  extends,  in  the  case 
of  a  great  philosopher,  to  the  minutest  details  of  his  system.  But  a 
philosophy  is  of  interest  to  mankind  at  large  according  to  the  light 
it  throws  on  the  great  questions  of  life  and  destiny,  not  according  to 
the  consistency  and  exhaustiveness  with  which  it  has  treated  of  a  par- 
tionlar  depaitaaent  There  -will,  therefore,  always  be  a  plaoe  lor 
oonunentatOKB  who,  like  Wallaoe,  leniuid  na  that  idealist  philosophy 
is  more  than  logio  and  epistemology,  and  that  at  least  one  of  its 
fonctions  is  to  attempt  an  answer  to  tiie  three  great  questions,  "  What 
can  Iknow?   What  ought  I  to  do?   ^atmay  I  hope  for?  " 

Tliis  intimate  connection  indeed  between  philosophy  and  the 
great  practical  interests  of  life,  especially  the  supremo  interest 
of  religion,  is  the  cliaracteristic  note  of  Wallace's  teaching.  It 
may  be  of  interest,  therefore,  to  in<^uire  more  particularly  how  these 
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two  are  lelftted  to  ono  another  in  liu  Tiew.  But  before  doing  lo,  m 

have  to  ask  how  he  would  have  defined  reHgkiiL 

It  nood  not  be  said  that  his  view  as  to  what  the  essence  of  religion 
is  differs  widely  from  what  nine  out  of  ten  middle-daas  people  in 
^England  think  it  to  be.  Religion  does  not  consist  in  holdinp  to 
some  form  of  creed  or  confession  prescribed  by  chiircli  or  synod. 
"  There  are,"  he  says,  "  religions  of  all  sorts,  and  some  of  thera 
which  are  most  heard  of  in  the  modem  world  only  exist  or  survive  in 
the  ahape  of  a  traditional  name  and  Tenmatod  creed."  Neither  doea 
WaUaoe  mean  by  religion  that  Tagae  diaeontent  wifli  the  K«»i*«*i«n« 
of  our  knoidedge,  which  goea  by  tiie  eomeiriiat  plaintive  name  of 
Agnoatioiam : — 

.  '*  The  desire  of  the  moth  for  the  iitar» 

Of  the  day  for  the  morrow, 
The  longing  for  ■nmfthtng  iSu 
Fxom  the  epiiae  of  our  wniow." 

The  eeanoe  of  the  Agnoatio  thecny  ia  that  the  objeot  towaida  which 
thoBonl  in  ita  leKgiona  momenta  aapirea  ia  an  nnatfamiahleone.  How 
can  we  lore  what  we  cannot  know,  and  how  can  we  know  what  doea 

not  enter  into  consoiousnees  P  We  may  indeed  be  ooniBoioue  of  tiie 
exiitenee  of  an  absolute  and,  eternal,  and,  if  we  like,  we  may  call  tibia  oon- 
sciousnefis  religion,  but  it  is  a  consciousness  which  is  wliolly  unrealis- 
able  and  imtranslatable  into  anj^hing  that  is  of  value  either  in  theory 
or  practice.  And  this  is  sufficient  to  reduce  religion  to  a  quite  neglige- 
able  quantity,  a  marginal  or  residual  element  in  life  without  signifi- 
eanoe  for  hnman  endeaTOor.  To  thia  doebnne  (in  whole  of  WaUaoe'a 
teaching  ia  diametrically  opposed.  He  did  not  indeed  belieTein  tho 
mdne  or  necessity  of  attempting  to  prore  the  eziafcenoe  of  a  Personal 
Supernatural  GhxL  Belief  in  such  a  Being  waa  not, in  his  view,  essen- 
tial to  religion.  "  Keligion,"  he  says,  "  is  not  noooBMiiily  committed 
to  a  definite  conception  of  a  supernatural— of  a  personal  power  outside 
the  order  of  Nature."  AVhat  it  is  necessarily  committed  to,  and  what 
constitutes  the  essence  of  religion,  is  the  assurance  that  there  is  a  unity 
or  whole  in  things,  in  their  relations  to  which,  if  we  could  but  pene- 
trate to  them,  we  ahould  find  their  purpose,  meaning  or  significanee. 
Thia  ia  theluth  which  in  all  agea  haa  anatained  thereligioaa  soal,and 
which  haa  found  in  Bobert  Browning  ita  moat  oaniidoiioua  modem 
inteipreter.  Its  general  nature  ia  thua  defined  bj  WaUaoe 

"Bdigioii  !•  a  fidth  end  a  theory  which  gives  tmity  to  the  iMto  of  life^  nd 
fgm»  it,  not  because  the  nnity  is  in  detail  proved  or  dtti  c-ted,  but  becanee  life  and 

experience  in  their  deepest  reality  inexorably  demand  and  evince  snrh  a  unity  to 
the  heart.  2'he  religion  of  a  tinu  it  not  it*  nominal  crefd,  but  iU  domtnaHt  con- 
pkaon  <Ae  nmning  of  realily,  the  prineipiU  iMeh  antmafet  oil  it»  hiing  and  aU 
Kt  driving^  tint  faith  it  has  «»  the  lawt  of  nature  and  the  purpose  of  life.  Dimly  ot 
clearly  felt  and  perceived,  religion  lias  for  it-^  principle  (one  cannot  well  Ray  it» 
object^  not  the  unknowable,  but  the  inner  uuity  of  life  and  knowledge,  of  act  and 
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eonacioosness,  a  unify  wUcb  is  certified  in  its  every  knowledge  bat  isiMwlilllj 
damonatnUe  by  tlae  wnnmatian  oC  all  itB.«G«rtain«d  item*."  > 

If  tills  be  the  true  nature  of  xdigioD,  so  far  is  it  from  being  true 
that  this  kind  of  consciousness  is  unrealisable  and  untranslatable 
into  anything  of  \n\np  to  humnn  life,  that  we  are  liere  for  nothing 
else  than  to  realise  it  and  translate'  it  into  tlioiij^ht  and  act.  Religion, 
indeed,  without  tcork-s  is  vain,  but  why  need  such  a  religion  aa  that 
just  described  remain  without  works  'f  What  is  all  morality  but  one 
mode  of  realising  it  in  works  f  "  Morality,"  says  Wallace,  "  gives  a 
partul  and  pno^ml  xealisaiaoii  of  the  ideal  of  religion."  It  maj  be 
odd  to  be  idigion  in  aotion.  Anotiier  mode  of  realinng  it  ie  art 
The  artist  aims  at  tianalating  into  forms  that  appeal  to  us  through 
the  senses  the  meaning  that  bis  soul  discerns  in  things.  But  the 
final,  and,  according  to  Hegel,  the  highest  mode  of  realisation  is 
Philosophy,  which  aims  at  translating  into  terms  of  thought  that 
which  in  art,  religion,  and  morality,  wo  merely  fool. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  relation  of  which  we  are  in  search. 
PhUoeophy  so  far  from  being,  as  is  sometimes  supposed,  antagonistic 
to  religion,  is  reallj  onlj  highest  lonn  or  phase  of  it.  Bu 
Beoken,"  as  Hegel  said,  '*  ist  aoch  Gottesdienst."  If  the  astronomer 
am  say  that  he  "  thinks  God's  thoughts  after  him,**  this  is  true  in  a 
special  sense  <d  the  philosopher  who  "  thinks  about  thought,"  and 
tiius  endeavours  to  catoh  a  f^impse  of  reality  on  its  inner  side.  As 
Wallace  puts  it : — 

**  Philosophy  does  but  draw  the  conclusion  supplied  by  the  premisses 
of  religion ;  it  supplements  and  roimds  o£E  into  coherence  the  reli- 
gious implications.  ...  Its  task — its  supreme  task,  is  to  explieate 
religion,  Bvt  to  do  SO  is  ...  to  show  fliat  religion  is  the  tmfli,  the 
complete  reality,  of  the  mind  that  lived  in  Ait,  that  fonnded  the 
state  and  sought  to  be  dutiful  and  upright ;  the  truth,  the  orowning* 
fruit  of  all  scientific  knowledge,  of  all  human  affections,  of  all  secular 
consciousness.  Its  lesson  ultimately  is,  that  there  is  nothing  essen- 
tially common  or  unclean  ;  that  the  holy  is  not  parted  off  from  the 
true  and  the  goo<l  and  the  beautiful."  * 

These  are  high  claims,  but  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that  the 
Hegelian  is  not  alone  in  putting  them  forward.  They  are  the  com- 
mon inheritance  of  ideaUst  tiunkerSy  from  Plato  to  Spinoaa  and  from 
Spinoaa  to  Lotea.  Whether  tl^y  can  be  justified  to  the  reason  is  a 
question  we  have,  of  course,  a  perfect  right  to  ask.  But  pezliaps, 
after  all,  the  best  justification  of  a  doctrine  is  the  life  of  its  professors. 
Philosophy^,  like  wisdom,  of  which  it  is  a  species,  is  justified  of  its 
children,  and  in  the  great  lino  of  those  who  have  thus  justified  her, 
by  living  consistently  in  tho  region  of  high  thoughts,  daring  to  bo 
himself,  and  never  alloNving  himself  (to  use  his  own  words)  "  to  be 
(1)  Hegel'a  Fkilotophg  0/  Mind,  p.  xzxnl.  (2)  Ibid.,  p.  zItL 
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dkknayod  from  his  own  unique  responsibility,"  tliinking,  as  has  irell 
Iwen  said  of  him,  with  his  whole  boqI,  WaUaoe  luidoiibtedly  villooinqiy 
a  high  place. 

But  lest  tbe  reader  should  go  away  with  the  impression  that  the 
philosophy  wlaii  h  he  professed  moves  proudly  in  a  rare  atmosphere 
of  transcendental  thoughts,  weaving  a  dogmatic  system  about  an 
ultimate  reality  beyond  our  experience,  let  me  quote  in  oonoluflion 
some  moce  homely  words  as  to  its  troe  sphaEe.  Th^  oooor  in  a 
pMBMge*  where  ha  is  jeiqpoitndiag,  after  Hegel,  the  Gieek  idea  of 
philoeophy,  Irat  where,  as  ao  often  in  WaDaoe,  the  eomniaiit  is  only 
a  tnmspareiit  veil  lor  his  own  fiimighfa 

**  Flnbwophj,  in  other  words,  mutakes  ilB  place  when  it  sets  Hsdf  up  ai  a  doff* 

matic  system  of  life.  Ita  function  is  to  comprehend,  and  from  comprehension  to 
ciiticiM,  and  through  cntidaiiig  to  unify.  It  baa  no  poaitive  and  additional 
taedUng  of  its  own;  no  addttioii  to  Uie  burden  oS  life  and  ezperienoe.  And 
•ipariflttee  it  must  respect  Its  work  is  to  maintain  the  organic  or  sujjer-organic 
interconnection  between  all  the  qilieres  of  life  and  all  the  forms  of  reality.  It 
has  to  prevent  stagnation  and  absorption  of  departments — to  keep  each  in  its  proper 
pila«e»  bat  not  man  tium  its  pkoe,  and  yet  to  show  how  caeh  ii  not  indspaidcnt 
of  the  othen.  And  this  is  what  the  pldlosoplier  or  ancient  sage  would  be.  If  he 
is  pnssionlciw,  it  is  not  that  he  has  no  passions,  but  that  they  no  longer  perturb 
and  mitilead.  If  his  controlling  spirit  be  reason,  it  is  not  the  reason  of  the  8o> 
called  'ntionaliat,'  but  tbe  wason  which  eeeka  in  patieaee  to  oomptdiend  and  bo 
at  home  in  a  world  it  at  first  finds  strange.  And  if  he  is  critical  of  others,  he  is 
still  more  critical  of  himself  ;  critical,  however,  not  for  criticism's  sake  (which  ia 
but  a  poor  thing),  but  because  through  criticism  the  faith  of  reason  may  be  more 
fidlyjnsUfied.  To  the  last,  if  haia  true  to  his  mission  and  JUthM  to  Ualognl^ 
to  108%,  ha  irill  have  the  aimpUdtj  of  the  child.'* 

J.  H.  IIUIBHIAD. 

(t)  Hegel's  AiiM»/>Ay  0/ ifiiuj,  p.  OKOnttL 
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A  EBVIEW. 

The  Ban  de  JatmUe  telb  us  in  his  SUMre  de  8L  Louk  "hxm  a 
oertun  Bvother  Yyes,  <A  the  poraaohiiig  frkis,  onee  met,  while  aroflsing 
a  flbeet  in  Damasoos,  at  the  time  of  the  sixtii  Crusade,  an  aged 
woman  who  oanied  in  her  light  hand  a  howl  ol  fixe,  and  in  hat  left 

a  bottle  of  water. 

"  Where  are  you  going? "  asked  the  Brotlior  Yves. 

**  I  go,**  said  she,  "  to  biim  up  heaven  with  the  firo  and  put  OUt 
hell  with  the  water.    And  so  I  will  make  an  end  of  both." 

«  And  for  why  will  you  do  iJusP"  aaked  the  friar. 

"Beoaose^"  said  ahe,  **  I  ivoold  fliat  we  did  good  neither  lor  the 
ji^  of  heaven  nor  for  the  fear  of  hell  pain,  hat  purely  for  the 
love  of  God,  Who  deaervea  ao  irell  of  na  and  Who  ia  aUe  to  daUver 
aa  from  eviL" 

The  old  woman  in  this  touching  story  might  he  taken,  hj  a  fresh 
turn  of  fancy,  to  represent  the  Mother  of  the  Muses  going  forth  to 
consume  humanity  and  the  Schools  of  Learning,  hoping,  that  after 
their  destruction,  her  daughters  would  address  themselves  in  peace  to 
the  gods  alone.  But,  as  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  sound  government 
iritiiont  aome  ajatem  of  rewarda  and  pwniahirnmita,  ao  ia  it  hard  to 
bdieve  that  the  arte  woold  flouiah  if  there  were  no  oitioB  to  make 
tradition  and  no  schohia  to  defend  it  when  made.  It  is  true  that  all 
the  oritioiBm  of  the  ages  has  failed  to  call  forth  another  Odyssey  or  a 
second  Agamemnon,  but  it  is  also  true  that  the  creative  and  imitative 
faculties  have  failed  in  precisely  the  like  reg-ard.  To  write  divinely 
— either  of  liell  or  OljTnpus,  of  enchantresses  or  wives,  of  love  or  of 
death,  of  life  or  of  sorrow,  we  must  be  able  to  say  with  Phemius,  the 
minstrel:  "I  am  self-taught,  but  God  has  put  into  my  heart  all' 
hinda  of  aonga." 

Onticumy  however^  takea  rank  with  jnriapnidenoe.  It  haa  aacienoe 

and  philosophy  wholly  independmt  of  "^e  song  in  the  heart,"  the 
paaring  fit  of  muknfWfi  or  the  temporary  mood  of  enthusiaaoi  in  ita 
professor.  There  is  a  saying  that  the  best  prophet  is  the  best  gtiesser. 
This  engaging  rule  does  not  apply  to  critics.  A  critic  must  be,  before 
all  things,  a  reader  of  books  and  hearts.  "  Personality" — which  ia 
an  easier  thing  to  acquire  than  erudition — ^may  lend  and  has  lent — 

(l)  Spie  and  Sonumee:  Euayt  on  Medieval  Littrature.  By  W.  P.  Ker,  Fellow  of  All 
8oiil«^  Oxford,  Frofeaor  of  Kngliah  Litotatare  in  Univeni^  College,  London.  Pub- 
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in  oertain  inatanoes^a  grace  to  ''appnoiatioiis"  and  an  exense  to 

ignorance,  fear  Hhsm  is  among  the  English-speaking  races,  a  gloomy 
tradition  that  mere  scholarahip  is  bom  of  the  dead  languages,  Eind 

hegins  lifp,  as  it  were,  a  mummy.  The  great  Dr.  Eontley  ventured 
to  UTite  of  st'liolarly  matters  in  siuli  racy,  familiar,  inelegant  and 
renclable  phrasps,  tliat,  while  ho  delights  the  first  Grecian  of  our 
own  time,  there  were  once  many  who  foimd — there  are  many  now 
wlio  would  find — his  "ways  of  speech 1)oth  **mean  and  low/' 
LeanuDg,  aoeording  to  the  Anglo-fiszon,  ought  to  1>e  dulL  One 
has  lieard  of  the  aixxnnplished  eanjist  who  dasaified  Homer,  Ifiltoii, 
and  YoUaire  among  tibe  Epiooieans  hecaiise  they  wrote  epics.  She 
was  roproaehed  by  an  obscure  Fellow  of  Bfdlicd  for  whom  the 
publishers  had  no  sort  of  use.  The  superior  and  more  illustrious 
person  whom  ho  had  ventured  to  correct  surveyed  him  with  contempt 
saying,  "  I  thank  God  that  I  havo  Bomo  imagination  !  "  And  she 
went  home  to  resume  her  monumental  work — Faul  de  Kock :  an 
Appraisement. 

In  Mr.  Eer'a  Tohmie  of  brilliant  essajs  we  find,  by  a  raxe  oiroom* 
stance,  leaining  and  imagination  in  leal  hannony.  Hia  liteiaiy  style 
shows  a  cautions,  lefleotive^  higUy  disciplined  mind  expressing  itself 
in  cleax — and  often  eloquent — prose.  He  has  a  keen  sense  of  humour 
—no  critic  lacking  it  is  to  be  trusted — and  not  seldom  his  tone  reminds 
one  of  Moli«^re.  Indeed,  the  xory  words  of  A/ccste  might  have  been 
inscribed  on  the  title  page  of  £pic  and  Romance : — 

"  Ce  style  figard,  dont  on  fait  vanity 
Sort  (lu  bon  caractl're  et  de  la  vt  riti'  ; 
Ce  n'eiit  que  jeu  de  mota,  qu'allectation  pure 
Et  oe  n'eat  point  ainn  que  parle  la  natnie. 
Le  mfebant  godt  du  si^cle  an  cela  me  fait  peur  ; 
No»  p^res,  tout  gTossien*,  I'avoient  beaucoup  meiileor, 
Et  je  prise  bien  moins  tout  ce  que  Ton  admire 
Qa'oae  Tdlle  ehanMm  qae  je  m'en  vab  vona  dixee"' 

His  attitude  with  regard  to  pedantic  and  arbitrary  theories  in  art  ia 
best  conveyed  by  his  own  words : — 

"An  ideal  defined  or  described  in  Bet  terms  is  nn  ideal  without  responsibility 
and  without  any  privilege.  It  may  be  picked  up  or  traded  oa  by  «uy  fool  or 
hypocrite.  Undefined  and  nndivulged,  it  belongs  only  to  those  wbe  hitfe  some 
original  strength  of  imagination  or  will,  and  with  them  it  cannot  go  wnng.  Bat 
a  definite  ideal,  and  the  terms  of  its  definition,  may  belong  to  any  one  and  be 
turned  to  any  use.  So  the  ideal  of  Petrarch  was  formulated  and  abused  by  the 
FMmchiita.  Thefemokof  AnadUof  ObidiadaiiTadlhmigenenttioiMofoUtt 
unfurroulated  heroes,  and  impliea  the  exhaiutioa  (tf  tiio  heroic  strain  in  that  line 
of  descent.  .  .  .  The  Vikin<:;  of  the  modem  Tomantic  poeta  has  been  the  afflietioa 
of  many  in  the  last  hundred  years." 


(I)  Lt  MiMmUmpe,  Act  L,  so.  iL 
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Again,  in  epealdng  of  ike  loelandio  Sohool,  he  aajB 

**  Ito  imofi^atiTe  melhodi  were  formed  thiouj^h  essays  in  the  aetaal  repnwenta- 

tion  of  life.  lU;  lu.>t  artiste  were  impelled  hietofical  motives  and  by  personal* 
and  local  iiitoK>tffi.  The  art  of  the  Sagas  was,  from  the  first,  immersed  in 
matter.  It  iiad,  from  the  first,  all  the  advantage  that  is  given  by  iuterests  stronger 
•od  more  aabetoiitial  than  thoee  of  '  mere  litemtnie/  and,  eonvanely,  all  tlw 
hindrances  that  such  irrelevant  interests  provide  vhaa  '  men  liteiatare '  attempto 
to  diaengage  itaelf  and  govern  ite  own  coune." 

And  again: — 

'*  The  first  condition  of  modem  progress  in  noTd>writing,  and  in  the  more 
seruNia  branches  of  learning,  is  that  the  author  should  ba  free  to  look  about  hun, 
to  icflaet  and  ehooae^  to  pick  up  hia  idaaa  and  hi*  matter  anjbow." 

A0  an  example  of  Mr.  Eer^e  fteedcm  and  aoatenesB  in  judgment, 
one  maj  mention  bis  xemark  about  those  who   take  little  comfort  in 

the  discomfiture  of  Bohadil  and  Parolks,  and  who  will  stand  to  it,  that 
the  chronicler  has  done  less  than  justice  to  firftr</bJiii  .fUifa/f  both  at 
Ghtdshill  and  Shrewsbury."  This  is  not  merely  a  protest  against  that 
cruel  and  uxaggeratod  satire  which  is  even  less  approximately  true 
than  the  false  nose  and  preposterous  hump  of  burlesque.  It  is  also 
in  direct — if  courteous — contradiction  to  any  hard-pressed  inter- 
pretation of  Aristotle's  saying  that  the  aim  of  comedy  is  to  exhibit 
men  liroane  than  we  find  them.  Ifr.  Ker^aieverenoe  for  Azistoile's  great 
treatise  is  not  senile.  In  tins  xeegwi  he  inaj  be  oompared  to 
Maoanlay,  who  was,  perhaps,  the  first  of  English  critics  to  see  tiiat 
too  much  insistence  on  the  definitions  set  down  in  the  Poetics  would 
lead  to  the  death  of  all  imagination  and  the  condemnation  of  many  of 
the  great  imaginative  works  already  in  existonce.  The  author  of 
Epic  and  Romance  never  fails,  in  his  appreciation  of  art,  to  remember 
that  it  is,  after  all,  humanity  purged  from  meanness.  It  is  never  to 
him  the  lay-figure  that  grammarians  would  have  it  It  is  a  living 
thing  ivith  an  immortal  fteahuMi.  For  woi^— slnij^tiorwaid  and 
mpretentious  work— outride  aU  questions  cl  genius  or  criginaUfy,  jet 
making,  on  the  whole,  for  a  truer  Tinon  of  life  and  men — ^he  shows  a 
feeling  not  far  remoyed  from  poitiali^.  It  is  a  little  lower  than  the 
masterpieces — tliat  is  all. 

It  is  on  this  ground  that  some  of  us  may  explain  his  special  j>lea 
for  tlie  "heroic  "  as  opposed  to  the  chivalrous  "  influence  on  Epic 
and  her  little  sister.  History.  When  he  speaks  of  "  Epic,"  we  know 
that  he  means  "  something  ol  weight  and  solidity."  When  he  refers 
to  Bomanoe^  **it  means  noUung  if  it  doea  not  oonvqr  some  notion 
of  mjateiy  and  fiuitaqr," — ^in  otiier  worda»  it  is  life-etuff  on  one  side, 
and  dream-stuff  on  the  other. 

^  The  title  of  Epic,  or  of  heroic  poem  [says  the  author],  is  claimed  by  historiana 
ftm.  a  munber  of  wwks  beloagbig  to  tbs  cariier  Middle  Ages.  . .  .  *'B^*  is  a 
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tatm  freely  applied  to  the  old  school  of  Gennanic  narrative  poetry.  .  .  .  'Epic' 
is  the  name  for  the  body  of  old  French  poems  which  i»  headed  by  the  Chanson 
,dt  Roland,  The  zank  of  Epic  is  aasigned  by  many  to  the  JUibdungadied,  ,  .  . 
The  title  of  pioee  Epic  has  been  claimed  liar  the  Sagas  of  leeUnd.** 

"We  shall  wholly  fail  to  catch  the  spirit  in  wliich  Mr.  Ker  approaches 
the  work  of  reviewing  unless  we  oonaider  a  few,  at  least,  of  his  ideas 
on  the  subject  of  heroism." 

"The  magnificence  of  the  Epic  hero  is  never  offended  by  scruples  about  every- 
thing low.  It  would  not  have  mattered  to  Odysseus  if  he  had  been  &een  travelling 
in  a  cart  liJte  Lancelot.  .  .  .  The  homeliness  of  convenation  between  Odyeaeos 
■ad  Ml  TaiMQt  ia  diieoiirsged  by  the  rain  of  eoiudy  hehaTionr  aa  gentlefolk 
become  moie  idle  and  ostentatious,  and  their  Tassals  move  sordid  and  dependent. 
.  .  .  An  heroic  a<,'e  may  be  ftill  of  all  kinds  of  nonsense  and  superstition,  but  its 
motives  of  action  are  maixUy  positive  and  sensible.  .  .  .  The  heroic  eye  cannot 
dreea  iip  ideas  and  aedttmenta  to  ply  flm  part  efehaiacten.  If  itachanetenam 
not  men  they  are  nothing  ;  they  cannot  go  on  talking  tmless  they  have  some- 
t  thing  to  do  ;  and  eo  the  whole  business  of  life  comes  bodily  into  the  epic  poem* 
.  .  .  The  comprehensiveness  of  the  greater  kinds  of  poetry  is  not  the  premeditated 
and  self-asaettiTa  xealiam  of  the  anthoia  who  take  vieionaly  to  oonmum  lift  hj 
way  of  protest  against  the  Eomantic  extreme.  It  has  its  origin,  not  in  a  critieal 
theoiy  abont  the  proper  motive  of  literature,  but  in  dramatic  imagination.  .  .  . 
Wherever  in  nazniive  liw  independence  of  the  ehataotan  is  merged  in  the  sequence 
of  adventima,  or  in  the  beaaty  of  the  landscape,  or  in  the  effusion  of  particular 
aentiments,  the  narrative  falls  behind  the  highest  order,  though  the  art  be  the  art 
of  Orid  or  of  Spenser.  ...  To  require  of  the  poetry  of  an  heroic  age  that  it 
ahall  recognize  the  hiitorieal  meaning  and  importance  of  the  events  in  which  it 
originates,  and  tiie  persons  whose  names  it  uses,  is  entirely  to  mntaka  fbe  nature 
of  it.  Its  nature  is  to  iind  or  make  some  drama  played  by  kings  and  heroes,  and 
to  let  the  historical  framework  take  care  of  itselC  The  epic  poem  is  cut  loose  and 
aet  free  from  hiatarj,  and  goea  on  a  way  of  its  own." 

This  last  view  is  better  expressed,  than  bj  Professor  Freeman  m  his 
well-known  and  valimble  Essay  on  the  Mythical  and  Roiiiantir  Elements 
in  EngliKli  Ili-stonj,  but  it  is  encouraging  to  find  the  most  literal  of 
historians  and  a  friend  of  poets  in  agreement  on  a  much-tormented 
point. 

Now,1mIoi«  iro  adTBBoe  fnrUier  -wa  murt^zemixid  oanelvtBS  of  the 
partumlsr  task  whioh  Ur.  X[«r  had  Imfore  his  mmd  ivhen  he  vioto 
the  words  quoted  above.  He  tells  us  in  the  preface  that  his  book  ''is 
intended  as  a  general  description  of  some  of  the  pirindpal  forms  of 
narrative  literature  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  as  a  review  of  some  of  the 
most  interesting  work  in  each  period,"  Nothing  is  paid,  for  instance, 
of  the  Chronicles  of  AVilliam  of  Malmesbmy  and  Geoffrey  of  Mon- 
mouth, or  of  the  Jtinerarium  Peregrinorum  ct  Genta  Hegis  Jiicardi. 
"  The  Kpglidi  metnoal  romanoes  ham  been  hagdy  tocehed  on.**  The 
Tronbadoon,  to  whom  we  owe  that  language  oaQed  Bomanoe  or 
Provencal  and  the  Gay  Soienoe  {bm  fftd  tabe^,  aie  not  mentioned  at 
alL  It  megr  iMm  nngRMioos  to  mj— in  the  Imo  of  a  volmDe  so 
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dsriangDuhed  for  its  oaniaiiti  and  maimer— flut  fhit  last  taaaaBum 
seemB  a  mattor  lor  regret 

But,  in  any  consideration  of  what  may  or  may  not  be  correctly 
described  U6  Itomantic,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  overlook  the  Trouba- 
dours, and,  through  them, the  Arabian  influence  on  meflireval  literature. 
More  than  one  learned  critio  has  detected  a  strong  Oriental  flavour  in 
certain  portions  of  the  Odymy.  It  may  be  there.  At  any  rate,  the 
Aisb— not  the  Ohriatiaxi — geniaa  fint  told  of  marvda  and  magiaiam^ 
ol  the  anohaBted  palaoe^  the  bowan  of  Uias,  tiie  oapti've  ptinoeM,  the 
genii,  and  all  that  we  call  btntastic  and  mTitaiiona.  It  mis  the  Aiab, 
and  after  him  the  Troubadour,  who  first  sang  into  a  false  importanoe 
that  question  of  love  and  ladies  which  distinguishes  the  pren  homme 
from  the  prud'  homme  in  chivalrous  tales.  There  wore  two  schools  of 
chivalry — the  Christian  and  the  gallant — and  one  should  draw  a 
broad  line  between  the  spiritual  and  the  fantastic  knight-errant.^ 
Let  us  hear  the  exhortation  of  St.  Bernard  to  the  clergy  and  people 
of  I^anea  on  tlie  ovgamflation  of  the  aeoond  Ornaade:  <* Now,  O 
Inare  knight,  now,  0  wadike  haro,  you  hare  a  hattle  .  • .  where  it 
ia  a  g^oiy  to  oonqner,  and  gain  to  die. . . .  lUEothengnoltheOroaB, 
and  you  shall  gain  pardon  for  every  sin  that  you  confess  with  a  oon- 
trite  heart  The  material  itself  being  bought  is  worth  little ;  if  it  be 
placed  on  devout  shouldeca,  it  IB  without  doubt  worth  no  leas  than 
the  kingdom  of  God."  * 

The  spirit  here  is  far  indeefl  from  cotirts  of  love  and  the  gay  science. 
It  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  imbecility  of  that  favourite  adven- 
ture of  mediaBTal  xomanoe  (oondenaed  ao  admbably  by  Mr.  Ker) — '*  a 
Imight  riding  akoe  through  a  faireat;  another  knight;  aahockof  lanoea; 
a  fight  on  loot  with  ewwda;  ladng,  tiaoing,  and  loining  Hka  two 
wild  hoaiB ;  then  perhaps  recognition  :  the  two  knights  belong  to  the 
same  household  and  are  engaged  in  the  same  quest"  This  is  what 
happens  when  ladies  ratlier  than  religion  are  in  the  ascendant,  when 
queens  and  coiui  beauties  must  be  amused,  and  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
left  to  take  care  of  itself.  After  the  last  Crusade,  and  perhaps  l>efore 
then  (a.d.  Iii70j,  a  number  of  men  eager  for  fame  turned  their 
attention  towaxd  women  some  out  of  eetitiment,  othexs  out  of  oaten- 
iaium,  ottieia  heoanaa  it  aeemed  to  them  that  femiiiine  hearta  lit  up 
the  voad  to  {(ntone.  And  ao  it  oame  topaaathat  panion,  mannere, 

(1)  "La  ytAMk  que  1»  ntaoe  dn  moyon  Iga  a  totiIu  repandre,  c^est  la  religion 
chr^tienne.  .  .  .  'Dh»  lenr  ronversion,  Iph  Francs  ae  proolamerent  lo  pouplo  ninu' 
Christ,  fAkoata.  par  loi  pour  defendre  son  cgliae  et  relerar  sea  autels.  Cest  la  meme  ideo 
que  la  <^um»m  i§  JMnwrfwqitfana'rix  rilribe  pins  t»i.  Lm  «ui«aia  <Mit  .elMagi6,il«i 
vrai :  ro  ne  f«nt  plus  dm  idoMtrea  qu'il  a'agit  de  vaincre  pour  los  (-oiivertir,  co  srnit  d<  i 
mahomctaos  .  .  .  maia,  poor  notre  poiaie,  oe  aont  toujoors  dea  paiena.  Cea  paiena 
powMwit  IHBipagiia— k  deniir  dela  nsnee  Mt  de  la  lenr  <nlsm,  paroa  qii*ila  ont  ana 
nVglon  fansne."^Xa  AM*  ifo  Moyen  Agt.  ChufeoilPMiib  1886.  8as  allO  IRlMrv 
J^kiqm  d0  Charltmagnt,   Qaiton  Paris,  1866. 

(2)  81.  Bond,  Epiit.  888,  ad  IteDO. 
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and  sentimental  immorality  become  the  principal  study  of  wandering 
minstri'ls  :ind  tlio  cliief  end  of  knighthood.  But,  it  may  be  objected, 
the  Troubadours  were  often  Crusaders  also.  That  is  true.  Tliere  were, 
however,  intervals  of  time  between  the  Crusades.  The  gallant  did  not 
always  wear  the  GKtMi»aiid  when  in  penitenoehe  left  tibe  oourtof  love, 
a  ma  Imt  to  xetum  to  it.  Fm  two  handled  yean  Troabadoon 
oontrdlled  tibe  literatuze  of  SovQum  Europe.  They  had  hnifatflw  in 
Qennany  also.*  Aucamn  (nul  Xicohfte,  which  Mr.  Ker  describee  as 
the  moat  beautif  id  story  of  the  Kiddle  Ages,  while  Fxench,  is  genuine 
romance  on  the  Troubadour  lines.  It  has  nothing  in  common  with 
the  tales  of  tlie  Gallic  trouv«>re8  or  with  the  Chansons  dc  Gestc.  It  is 
a  deliberate  work  of  art — a  thing  composed  by  a  self-conscious  poet — 
just  as  tlie  Vita  SuoiUy  La  Belle  dume  sans  nierci^  and  Fippa  Passe$ 
ira»  oompoaed  oaoh  in  tbeir  way—by  adf-eonioioaa  poeta.  Bante 
knew  perfootly  tiie  language  of  tiie  Tronbadoun;  ho  admired  their 
art  and  inutated  it  in  his  early  eanwoni, 

«  Cflumoer/'  saye  Dryden,  "  first  adorned  and  amplified  our  barren 
tongue  from  the  JE^covengal,  which  was  then  the  most  polished  of  all 
the  modem  languages.  .  .  .  Spenser  insinuates  that  the  soul  of 
Chaucer  was  transposed  into  his  body.  .  .  .  Milton  was  the  poetical 
son  of  Spenser.  Milton  has  acknowledged  to  me  that  Spenser  waa 
his  original.'' 

All  tins  is,  of  ooone,  the  tale  of  a  First  Primer  to  Mr.  Ker,  and  he 
Imowi  it  80  well  that  he  has  allowed  it  to  go,  during  the  greater  part 
of  his  hooh,  for  granted.  Iffis  introduotioiH-'good  as  it  is — wonld 

have  been  oven  better  for  the  addition  of  the  first  five  or  six  pages  of 
Section  Y.  (p.  368).  Until  one  reaches  that  turning-point,  his  rea- 
sonable impatience  with  mock  heroics  seems  directed  too  exclusively 
against  the  Crusader  as  an  individual,  and  that  touch  of  an  influence 
which  goes  to  make  men  lose  their  independence.  He  is  as  little 
tolerant  of  the  monastic  as  he  is  of  the  Olympian  backgroimd." 
One  is  pemiitled  to  guess  at  his  private  opinion  of  Ajax  and  the 
speeoh  of  Anoasein  to  the  Oaptain.  But  Ovid  was  dull  many  ages 
before  ClirusLien  de  Troyis,  and  wannofs  were  genuloos  long  htSon 
the  monks  were  employed  to  write  their  memoirs.  The  heroic  man, 
however,  is  heroio  in  eiery  century,  and  the  strong  spirit  of  the  Sire 
de  Joinville  is  not  far  from  that  of  Bohnd  in  the  great  epic  of 
France.  And  if  the  Chansons  de  Geste  and  Christian  chivalry  are  to 
be  judged,  they  must  stand  or  fall  by  Joinville's  Hktory  of  St.  Loutft, 
and  that  sublime  song  which  may  have  been  simg  by  Taillefer  at  the 
Battle  of  Hastings.  The  imitations  of  these  do  not  matter — in  the 
same  sense  that  the  imitatinns  at  this  day  of  Malonj  and  Yickor 
Hugo  do  not  matter. 

«IJ«nNottaid«uM.  Ms,  1774. 
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TtomaiMis^  in  Mr.  Kn^s  tlbmxAaag  pigw*  aoineCimes  afamtlB  lor 

'*  the  incalculable  and  elumve  touch  of  fancy.'*  Again,  "it  is  a  kind 
Cxf -literature  that  does  not  allow  the  full  exeniM  ol  diamatic  imagina- 
tion  "  ;  it  is  "  a  limited  and  absbact  form  aa  compared  with  the 
fulness  and  variety  of  epic.  .  .  .  Courteous  sentiment,  running 
through  a  succession  of  wonderful  adventures,  is  generally  enough  to 
make  a  romance."  Not  infrequently  it  appears  to  him  in  the  name 
of  all  that  is  artificial,  rhetorical,  and  homiletio.  "  Eomantio,"  when 
oompaied  with  *<]wNio"  epio,  is  ** inflated."  The meroifnl  jnilioe 
cf  then  TCimadn  can  be  lieit  lelt  liy  Mr.  Xer  liimMlf,  irho  him  pro- 
hably  read  more  "romanoes"  Uian  any  scholar  in  England.  Some 
bf  OB  have  >ead  a  few — either  for  examinations  or  ouriosity^s  sake 
or  for  purposes  of  historical  research — and  when  he  tells  us  "  that 
there  is  a  disappointment  prepare<l  for  any  one  who  looks  in  the 
greater  romantic  authors  of  the  twelfth  century  for  the  music  of  the 
Faerie  ttueen,"  we  can  hut  wish  that  the  word  of  warning  had  been 
published  a  few  years  ago.  It  is  not  dhiTalry,  but  pedantry,  that 
malna  (lie  meduaral  xomanoe  mala  an  iniol«nUe  entertahmieni 
Alter  H,  Mr.  Eer,  irifh  A  bmte,  tnnia  gladfy  to  an  old  ballad : — 

*'  81  Ifi  roi  m'avoit  donaA 
Fkria,  8a  grand,  viUe 
Et  qu'il  ine  lalliit  qmttsr 
L' Amour  de  ma  vie 
Je  dirois  au  roi  Henri 
BAprain  Toln  Fkiis, 
J'ume  mienx  ma  mie,  6  gid  1 
J'ainu  mienx  ma  mie.*' 

The  tkaiy  he  giToa,  bowever,  is  a  greater  tbing  than  this^vielle 
chansaL"  It  it  a  Daniflb  ooe-^tbe  Lay  of  SiTaid. 

SiTARD. 

(O  tbs  King's  Sons  of  Dcomii^ !) ' 

"  Sivard  has  a.horpe  that  is  fleet,  and  he  has  stolen  Brmhild  from  the  Mountain 
qf.GUaas,  all  by  the  light  of  day.  From  the  Mountain  of  Glass  he  has  stolen 
proud  Biyuhild,  and  given  her  to  Uagen,  his  brother-in-arma.  Brynhild  and 
Sigbild  want  to  the  riw  sbon  to  wash  thdr  dlken  gowns.  *8i^d,  my  rister, 
where  got  yon  the  golden  liogs  on  your  hand  1 ' — '  The  gold  rings  on  my  hand 
I  got  from  Sivard,  my  own  true  love  ;  they  are  his  pledge  of  troth  :  and  you  arr 
given  to  Hogen.'  When  Br)-nhild  heard  this,  she  went  into  the  upper  room  and 
lay  than  aide ;  tiian  the  lay  iick,  and  Hagen  came  to  her.  *TeU  me,  maiden 
Brvnliild,  my  own  true  love,  what  ia  tlicre  in  tho  world  to  heal  you  ;  tell  me, 
and  I  will  bring  it,  though  it  cost  all  the  world  s  red  gold. Nothing  in  the 
world  you  can  bring  me,  nnleea  you  bring  me,  into  my  hands,  thehaadof  SiTard.* 
— ^  And  how  shall  I  bring  to  your  hands  the  h«ad  of  Sivard  7  Then  is  not  the 
sword  in  all  the  world  that  will  bite  upon  him  ;  no  sword  but  liis  own,  and  that 
I  cannot  get' — *  Qo  to  his  room,  and  bid  him  lend  yon  his  sword,  for  his  honour, 
and  say,  *  I  hava  vowtd  «a  adrsntnro  for  the  soka  of  my  tnw  lofe."  When 

▼OL.  un.  M  3  a 
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first  he  hands  you  over  hi«  sword,  I  pray  you  remember  me,  in  the  Lord's  name.' 
— It  is  Uageu  that  haa  twepi  hia  mantle  xoond  him,  and  goes  into  the  upper  tooh^ 
to  Smrd.  'Hem  yoa'ti^  ffivard,  my  fbater^laailur;  will  you  land  bm  yonr 
good  aword  for  your  honoiir  t  lor  I  have  vowed  a  ww  in  the  nke  of  my  love.'— 
*  And  if  I  lend  you  my  good  aword  Adelbiinj^  you  will  nev6r  come  in  battle 
where  it  will  fail  yon.  My  good  sword.  Adelbrinj;  you  may  have,  indeed,  hot 
keep  you  well  from  the  tans  of  blood  titat  m  naiiu  the  hilt— ke^  joa  frwD  the 
tears  of  blood  Uwt  an  w  nd*  U  thij  nm  dofwa  iqraii  jroo*  fingin^it  will  bt 
your  death.' 

"  Haeen  got  the  sword,  and  it  was  his  own  sworn  brother  he  slew  there  in  the 
raooL  He  took  vp  tiMUoody  hMdHndM'UseVMk  of  fenandlita^i^ittoptoai 

Brj-nhild.  '  Here  you  have  the  head  for  which  you  son.:ht  ;  f  r  the  sake  of  you  I 
hare  alain  my  brother,  to  my  undoing.' — '  Take  away  the  head  and  let  me  not 
flee  it ;  nor  will  1  pledge  you  my  troth  to  make  you  gUd.' — *  Never  will  I  pledge 
troth  to  yon,  and  nooi^t  is  tlie  gladnen ;  for  the  sake  of  you  1  have  slain  my 
l)ruther ;  sorrow  is  on  me,  w)re  and  great.'  It  was  Hagen  drew  his  sword,  and 
took  the  proud  fiiynhild  and  hewed  her  aaonder.  He  set  the  sword  agsinat  a 
stone,  and  the  point  was  deadly  in  fha  Kiqg's  son^  haait.  He  aet  dM  swoid  bt 
the  black  earth,  and  the  point  was  death  in  the  King^  son's  heart.  Ill  was  tlia 
day  that  maiden  was  bom.  For  her  wers  qpiU  the  lives  of  two  Kings'  SUMU 
(0  the  King's  Sons  of  Denmark  !) " 

The  poet  who  wrote  this  has  indeed  "  taken  a  day's  journey  into 
tliA  empire  of  Homer  and  Shakespeare."  There  are  many  readers 
who  would  not  give  it  for  the  whole  of  the  Vdhunga  Sngn,  nor  part 
with  it  for  a  wilderness  of  Grettira.  But  Air.  Ker  seems  to  think 
that  enm,  iStat  ky  must  give  plaoe  to  the  loaUndio  Epic,  and  he  pro- 
ceed! to  niie  oomparinos  between  llie  fla^  and  (a)  Homerio  epio 
'  aaid  (b)  iVenoh  epio. 

"  The  tone  of  the  Sagas,"  [he  tells  us]  "  is  kept  as  near  as  may  be  to  that  of  the 
neitaloftnisliistocy.  .  .  .  To  see  things  as  they  leally  are—so  that  no  tncantstiflii 

could  transform  them — waj»  one  of  the  gifts  of  an  Icelandic  hero,  ah<l  appears  to 
have  been  ahared  by  hia  countrymen  when  they  set  themselves  to  compose  the 
Ssgss.  • .  .  The  intellectual  coolness  of  the  Sagas  is  a  pride  diat  keeps  them 
fioia  pathetic  effusions.  It  does  not  impede  the  dramatic  passion ;  it  merely  gives 
a  lesson  to  the  sensibilities  and  sympathies  to  keep  them  out  of  the  -way  when 
they  are  not  wanted.  The  rationaliatic  mind  has  cleared  away  all  the 
aantimental  and  most  of  the  aapentitioas  enenmhemnew  and  hindnnees  of  stimig: 
aarratiTe. ....  The  self-rcprciwdon  of  the  Sagas  is  bradag:  •  . The  Sagu  are 
imaginative,  dealing;  in  actions  and  ehaxacter;  thify  an  adfe  ethical  •  »  •  •' 
treatises  or  mirrors  of  chivalry." 

• 

A  gamut  this  he  plaoee  one  ohjeotaon. 

"Whatever  advantage  the  fiery  Northern  poems  may  have  over  the  slower 
verse  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  they  do  not  corresponil  to  the  same  intellectual 
wants,  and  they  leave  out  something  which  seems  to  have  been  attained  in  the 
Wsstempostiy.  ^  .  .  Theeariy  Norfliem  miirmalism  seams  (m  mia^tha  qpectsd) 
to  have  gone  aloQg  with  haidnam  and  stetiU^  of  mind.** 

In  Homer  the  chaxBoten  may  all  he  said  to  apeak  as  men  and  poets; 
it  18  80  in  the  Ckamon  de  Rokml;  it  Is  so  in  Shakespeare :  in  these 
Northem  dassios  thsy  speak  as  men  onlj.  Ifae  ftff^man  have  a 
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ornelfy,  a  harshness  which  deprives  even  their  greatest  work  of  that 
fngeaiy  which  we  imperfeotlj  define  as  "inspiziiig."   It  leavis  IM 

cold  and  frightened.  It  is  as  the  great  sea — restless,  mighty,  barren, 
and  unkind;  and,  owning  its  magnificence,  we  tnm  toward  the 
warmth  and  s^-nipathy,  the  beauty  and  liomelincRs,  the  infinite  variety 
of  the  land,  for  we  ourselves  are  of  its  dust — it  is  our  common  mother. 
And  we  find  this  earthly  element  in  the  Southern  and  Wetten  iflhooli 
akMk  A  story  so  pitsoos  and  teirillo  as  that  of  l^f^ynAtZil  woold  not 
Iftil — ^^ether  well  or  ill  told — to  oomnuuid  the  attention.'  But  the 
woe  of  the  Vdhunga  Saga  is  OTer*«ppo]]ing — the  birth  of  Sigord,  the 
mimler  of  Swanhi]d,.the  oottiiig^  oat  of  Hogni's  heart,  the  casting  of 
Gimnar  into  the  worm-close — are  things  to  make  the  very  soul  faint. 
Hell  itself  in  the  Vision  of  Dante  does  not  contain  worse  horrors.  Dante, 
moreover,  describes  fiimsolf  as  swooning  at  the  spectacle  of  a  sorrow 
too  afflicting  for  human  But  the  Sagdman,  unmoved,  hurries 

on  with  relentless  vehemence  from  atrocity  to  atrocity  till  we  seem 
to  he  heazing  not  of  man  hot  dsrfla.  On  tiie  othn  hand,  we  hare 
lead  what  a  poet  of  tiiia  eentoxy  has  made  of  the  stoiy  of  BtftMli* 
The  tragedy,  in  his  version,  may  he  said  to  die  of  its  own  pnttineas. 
In  the  place  of  the  ferocious  sb«ngth  of  the  original,  we  are  given 
that  mechanical  and  studied  sensoality  which  is  neither  "  Gothic  " 
nor  "  Romantic  "  nor  "  Renai^nce,"  but  modem  (Jallican,  the  pro- 
duct of  false  naturalism  imder  Rousseau  and  falser  Paganism  under 
Ghiutier — mistaking  itself  and  being  mistaken  for  **  Qreekness." 
Epic  is,  after  all,  the  inoorruptible  ambassador  of  a  nation's  spirit. 
It  ntnst  ten  its  own  tale  m  its  own  way. 

To  deny  the  term  poetioal  to  the  Eddaio  lays  would  he  folly.  To 
pretend  that  the  Sagas  axe  meie  prose  would  be  to  claim  oousinihip 
with  M.  Jourdain's  FrafesMirof  Fhilosoplgr,  who  declared  that  ''Toot 
oe  qui  n'eet  point  prose  est  vers,  et  tout  oe  qui  n'est  point  vers  est 
prose."  They  are  a  music — and  a  true  music — immeasurably  grandsT 
than  any  sound  to  be  heard  to-day — or  ever  likely  to  be  heard  hereafter 
— in  Europe.  Yet  it  does  not  seem  very  hard  to  understand  why  the 
Icelandic  genius  has  had  no  influence  on  literature,  while  the  so-called 
Bomanties,  in  spite  of  fhsir  nonaaiue»  rhetoErio,  and  insmoerity,  have 
some  part  at  least  in  an  modem  poetiy.  ^'The  Sagas,"  says  Ifir.  Ker, 
"  contain  the  strongest  imaginaiife  wmk  of  the  Middle  Ages  before 
Dante  " — i.e.^  before  the  EroTen9al  sentimentality  imder  Dante,  Boc- 
caccio, and  l^etrarch  became  united  with  Grreek,  the  yoioe  of  life,  and 
Latin — the  expression  of  law.'  It  was,  from  that  moment,  three 
mighty  forces  combined  against  one.  In  any  case  the  Sagas  were  not 
knoi^Ti : — "  Icelandic  prose  lay  outside  tlio  consciousness  of  Europe." 

(1)  The  Storu  of  tht  Vohtinys  and  Xiblungi.    Traiulated  from  the  loolMldlo  Ibj  SicilM 
MAgniuMon  and  William  MorriA.    Pnblialted  bj  F.  ^.  Ellia,  1870. 
W  MiHrinHUkwin^Mt.  F.L.QiagwB6,  Ptei^  llll. 
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Biit  bad  Hlweakacfwii  it  miiifclMTO  yielded.  Eoor  H  if  rtodifld  now, 
and  while  ite  phoe  aDMng  uumortal 

it  may  not  take  equal  rank  with  the  woiks  of  Homer,  Dante,  and 
Chaucer.  It  will  be  instructive  to  see  how  Mr.  Kcr  compares  the 
Sagas  with  Homeric  epic.  In  the  first  place,  he  would  seem  to  classify 
Books  IX.,  X,,  XI.,  and  XII.  of  the  OdijHse;/  as  "romantic,"  and  the 
rest  as  purely  "  heroic."  That  is  to  say,  Odyssous  -w-itli  Circe  and 
Calypso  and  Polyphemus  is  an  abstxaction — a  creature  of  fancy 
■affering  unwillingly  widi  otiher  oieataKB  at  fancy.  But  Odyaieiui 
with  the  swineherd  and  Penelope— '(M^ymne  dangjitenng  the  snitoie 
and  hanging  the  maid-aervante— ia  a  real  man.  At  thia  point  Hr. 
Ker  seems  for  a  moment  in  putial  agreement  with  the  French  critic, 
M.  Bosso,  who  has  "serious  difficulties  with  the  adventures  of 
Odysseus  and  his  stories  told  in  Pheeacia."  "  The  Sirens  and  Circe  and 
l'olj7)hemus  are  necessary,"  says  Bossu,  "  to  tho  action,  and  yot  they 
are  not  humanly  probable."  But  neither  are  I'oBeidon  nor  Atlione 
humanly  probable.  M.  Bossu  decides  that  the  Ph£eacians  were  sim^'lt^ 
heinge  who  would  heiUeife  any  lie  so  long  ae  it  was  romaniie,  and  ao 
'^OdjaMoa  aeoomodated  himaelf  to  lluir  hmnour."  The  learned 
SVendiman  aeamed  to  Imget  that  Odyaaeoa  repeated  tiie  aame  atom 
to  the  sceptical  Penelope.  Athene,  in  her  appeal  to  Zeiia,  draws  a 
picture  of  the  hero  being  wooed  into  forgetfolneaa  of  Ithaca  by  the 
nymph  Calj-pso.  This  may  be  called  the  very  opening  of  the  Odyssey. 
Menelaus  also  tells  the  yoimg  Telemachus  of  his  own  meeting- 
with  an  "  improbable "  creature,  Eidothee ;  and  of  his  encoimter 
with  Proteus,  who  describes  to  him  Odysseus  "  shedding  big  tears  in 
the  halla'of  the  nymph  Calypso."  Now,  Telemachua  waa  not  a 
Phaaoian.  But  aurelj,  in  Homer,  the  natmal  and  the  aopematoral 
are  aa  mnoh  one  and  the  same  aa  in  the  Epie  of  Dante  or  the  Book  of 
TdUaa.  When  the  aapematural  heoomes  in  any  poe^a  mind  » 
decoration,  not  an  nannntia],  he  oeaaes  to  be  in  the  true  sense  a  poet. 
He  may  be  a  careful  craftsman,  but  he  will  remain  at  best  the  chief 
machine  among  his  own  mechanical  inventions.  He  must  inevitably 
fall  with  tlie  rest  of  those  idols  which  St.  I*aul  has  called  "  nothing  in 
the  world."  Now,  there  is  an  element  other  than  natural  in  the  Sagas, 
Vut  it  cannot  be  called  supernatural,  still  lees  romantio.  It  ia 
haihaiiam,  harbariam  of  an  impious  ugly  kind.  We  find  tiie  aame 
peeuliarity,  educated  and  mewed  iq>,  in  the  pmae  dramaa  "  of  Ibaen. 

And  now,  putting  poetry  aside,  let  us  follow  Kr.  Ker  in  his  ocnn- 
paiiaon  hetween  Sturla,  the  Icdandio  ^H""^",  and  Le  Sire  de 
Jninrille.  Joinville  was  a  Crusader.  As  we  know,  he  coiild  not 
wi-ito  :  "  <5crire,"  says  one  of  his  learned  commentators,  "  etait  le  fait 
des  cleres,  et  non  des  chevaliers."  He  dictated  his  book,  and  it  has 
the  charm  of  good  conversation.  He  had  mixed  with  the  learned 
eodedastica  of  his  day,  and  he  had  acquired  what  ia  sometimea  called 
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a  Uteraiy  turn  to  hSm  pbnaee.  But  liis  vocabularj  was  small,  and  be 
was  neither  a  poet  nor  an  artiBt  This  is  his  oocouut  of  how  he  kept 
a  little  faiidge  (» i»  poncet)  on  the       to  Manaonxah 

**W«  came  to  a  little  bridf^  over  the  stream^  and  I  told  the  Constable  (Moa* 
•eignenr  Hymbertdc  Bianjeu)  that  we  otight  to  halt  and  guard  that  little  bridpe — 
*  For,'  said  I,  *  if  we  leave  it,  they  will  reach  the  king  thia  way,  and  if  our  people 
«M  sttMiked  from  two  qnarten,  tiiey  arc  lik«  to  he  lost'  80  wo  halted.  And  it 
was  agreed  afterwards  that  we  should  all  have  been  lost  that  day  if  the  king  him- 
self had  not  been  in  the  field.  The  Sire  de  Courtenay  and  Monaeigneur  Jehan 
de  Saillenay  told  me  that  six  Turks  seized  the  king's  horse  by  the  bridle,  and 
wese  kading  hhn  away  piiaoner ;  hat  he,  all  alone,  laved  hinuelf  giving  them 
great  blows  with  bis  sword.  And  when  the  men  ^aw  that  the  king  could  fight  his 
own  batUei^  they  took  heart,  ceased  cioaaing  the  riverj  and  retained  to  the  king  to 
help  him. 

**  Cboat  Peter  <^  BiittHiy*  who  had  come  straight  from  Mansourab,  rode  up  te 
us.  He  waeihatteredby  a  sword-cut  across  hia  face.  The  blood  was  running 
down  hkto  hia  moath.  He  was  on  a  abort,  stout  boree,  hia  xeina  were  thrown  over 
the  Mddle-how,  and  he  held  on  with  hotii  haada  leet  Us  una,  who  wen  inicadng 

close  upon  him,  should  knock  him  off  bis  seat.  He  seemed  to  prize  them  but 
little,  for,  when  he  spat  the  blood  from  his  mouth,  he  said, '  Vox  /  by  Almighty 
God  !  did  you  ever  see  such  rascals  I '  Behind  his  battalion  came  the  Count  of 
SdasoDa  and  Ifonsdgaeor  Pierre  de  Novilkk  They  had  each  sofliared  blows 
enou^  Cot  that  day.  When  they  had  crossed  over  the  bridge,  and  the  Turks  saw 
that  we  were  guarding  it,  determin»l  to  face  them,  they  left  the  pursuit  I  went 
to  the  Count  of  Soissons — whose  cousin-germau  I  bad  married — and  I  said, '  Sir, 
I  think  it  would  be  well  if  you  wonld  stay  and  defend  this  little  bridge,  for,  if  we 
leave  this  little  bridge,  these  Turks  in  front  of  us  will  rush  over,  and  the  king 
will  be  attacked  both  ways.'  He  asked  me  if  be  stayed  would  1  stay.  And  I 
wid,' Yes,  right  willingly.'  Whm  »»  <>mMik  Um4  M  U  %M  m*  Wt  t»  mm 
aU  he  came  bark,  for  h4  wnUd  go  and  fetch  us  tomtfrnrAer  help. 

"  So  there  I  stayed  upon  my  hack,  witli  Soissons  at  my  right  hand  andNoville  at 
my  left.  .  .  .  We  were  struck  ail  over  with  darts.  .  .  .  I  was  wounded  in  tive  places 
and  mj  hadk  in  fifteen.  The  good  Soiasooi,  in  the  nidst  of  it  all,  laughed  with 
mea&d  aaid,  *84aeschal,  let  these  do^'s  howl,  for,  par  la  Coiffe-Dieu  (tfaia  WM  tiiA 
way  he  swore),  we  shall  yet  talk  of  thin  ilay  in  hall  among  ladies.' 

**ln  the  evening  toward  sunset,  the  Constable  brought  the  king's  cioes- bow  men 
on  fsol^  and  plaeed  them  in  fiont  of  nsi  ,  •  .  At  hvt  the  SaaMSM  took  fi^jht. 
Then  said  flio  QinittaWft  to  aw,  *  it  ia  wall  done  I  *  ** 

Now,  in  naimfire  ol  this  kind  tiaera  Is  no  coneounis  art»  hot  there  is 
hnmoar,  them  is  style— 4fae  style  of  a  soldisr  and  a  seigneur.  Bnlss 

of  composition  and  la^  of  rhetorio  an  nought  to  hko.  A  man  ii 
talking.  It  is  monolc^e — monologue  as  we  find  it  from  time  to  tixne 
in  Shakespeare's  historical  plays  when  the  poet  has  a  character  whom 
he  can  trust  to  speak  for  himself.  Mr.  Kcr  (on  page  311)  gives  a 
further  quotation  from  the  Uustoire  de  St.  Louis — unhappily  it  is  too 
long  to  repeat  here.  It  shows  JoinvUle  in  another  and  softer  mood, 
and  it  is  perhaps  the  finest  passage  in  his  memoirs.  The  example 
above  is  manly  giTsn  as  a  better  oontosst  to  the  extnet  from  fitnrla. 

Stmda  iras  an  historian.  Siurhmffa,**  says  Hr.  Ksr,  **is  some- 
ihsng  mose  tiian  a  bate  diaiy  or  a  series  of  pieess  of  erideofle.  Ji 
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lias  an  author,  and  tlie  author  undentaada  and  appreoiatea  &e  matter 
in  hand,  heoauae  it  is  Dlmmnated  £ar  him  faj  the  example  of  the 
heroic  litemtme.  He  oaixMa  an  imaginatiTe  nanaiiTe  deaign  in  Ua 

head." 

Here  is  a  txanfllation  of  the  £uramg  qf  Ituffumifrif  aa  told  by 
gturla : — 

<*E;jolf  HnrfliAt'tlM  ittiidc  wm  beginning  to  flag,  and  gnw  MA  tlMt  die 

wnntryside  mif^ht  be  mifed  upon  thetn  ;  so  they  broaght  up  the  fire.  John  of 
Bakki  had  a  tar-pia  with  him ;  they  took  the  Bheep-Bkins  firom  the  frames  that 
llood  tuteide  (here,  aad  tarred  them  and  set  them  on  fire.  Some  took  hay  and 
stuifed  it  into  tiie  windows  and  put  fire  to  it ;  and  soon  there  was  a  great  amoko 
in  the  house  and  a  choking  heat.  Gizur  lay  down  in  the  hall  by  one  of  the 
smoking  pilhus,  and  kept  hia  uoee  on  the  floor.  Gioa,  his  wife,  was  near  him. 
Thofbiora  N«b  wu  lying  there,  too,  and  fa«  wtcl  Gittr  liad  tbdr  heads  clow 
together.  Tliorbjom  could  hear  Gizur  praying  to  God  in  many  ways  and  fer- 
vently, and  thought  he  had  never  before  heard  praying  like  it.  A»  for  himself, 
^e  could  not  have  opened  his  mouth  for  the  smoke.  After  that  tiizur  stood  up 
and  Grw  supported  Urn,  and  he  veat  to  the  wmth  poidi.  He  wm  mndi  die- 
tressed  by  the  smoke  and  heat,  and  thought  to  make  his  way  out  rather  than  be 
choked  inside,  (rizur  GlaJ  was  Htandin;;  at  the  door,  talking  to  Kolbein  Gron, 
and  Kolbein  was  otl'ering  him  i^uarter,  for  there  was  a  pact  between  them,  that 
if  ever  it  came  to  that,  th^  ahoiild  give  qnertiv  to  «ee  aaoAer,  whiobever  off 
them  had  it  in  his  power.  Gizur  stood  behind  Giziir  Glad,  his  namesake,  vhUe 
they  were  talking,  and  got  some  coolness  the  while.  Gizur  Glad  said  to  Kolbein, 
*  I  will  take  quarter  for  myself,  if  I  may  bring  ont  another  man  along  with  me.* 
Kolbein  agreed  to  this  at  once,  excepting  only  Gizur  and  his  two  sons. 

"Then  Ingibjorg,  Sturla'ti  daughter,  came  to  Groa  at  the  door  ;  she  was  in  her 
nightgown,  and  barefoot.  She  was  then  in  her  fourteenth  year,  and  tall  and 
eoniely  to  eee.  Herrilver helthed  tangled  nmnd  her  ftet  efe  ahe  oeme  from  hev 
hedroam.  There  was  on  it  a  pone  with  many  gold  ring«  of  hers  in  it ;  she  hod 
it  there  with  her.  (}roa  was  very  glad  to  see  her,  and  aaid  that  then,  ahoold  be 
one  lot  for  both  of  them,  whatever  might  befall. 

'*  When  Oimr  had  got  hametir  cooled  a  little,  he  giTe  up  Uethoughtof  daah- 
ing  out  of  the  house.  He  was  in  linen  clothes,  with  a  mall-coat  over  them,  and 
a  steel  cap  on  his  head,  and  his  sword  CorseUt-biter  in  his  hand.  Groa  was  in 
her  nightgown  only.  Gizur  went  to  Groa  and  took  two  gold  rings  out  of  hia 
girdle-pocket  and  put  them  into  her  hand,  beeanae  he  thought  that  she  would 
live  through  it,  but  not  he  himself.  One  ring  had  behmged  to  Bishop  Magnus, 
his  uncle,  and  the  other  to  his  father,  Thorvald. 

***  I  wkh  mffrienda  to  haTe  the  good  of  these,'  he  says, '  if  things  go  aa  X  woolA 
hsTe  them.' 

•*  Gizur  saw  that  Groa  took  their  parting  much  to  heart. 

**  Then  he  felt  his  way  through  the  house,  and  with  him  went  Gudmund  the 
HeedstroBg.UsldttSBHni,  whodidnotwishtokieMghtof  him.  Theycsmeto 
the  doora  of  the  ladies'  room  ;  and  Gianr  was  going  to  niifce  hie  way  ont  there. 
Theu  he  heard  outside  the  voices  of  men  emaing  aaid  awciring,  and  tamed  baek 

&om  there. 

'*  Nov,  in  the  meantime  Grot  and  Ingibjorg  had  gone  to  the  door.  Onia  asked 

for  freedom  for  Ingibjorg.  Kolbein  heard  that,  her  kinsman,  and  anked  In- 
gibjorg to  come  out  to  him.  She  would  not,  unless  she  got  leave  to  take  some 
one  out  along  with  her.  Kolbein  said  that  was  too  much  to  ask.  Groa  besought 
hartegOk 
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" '  I  have  to  look  after  the  l&d  Thorlak,  my  tdster'B  son,'  nays  she. 

"  Thorlak  was  a  boy  of  ten,  the  son  of  Thorleif  the  Noisy.  He  had  jumped 
oat  of  the  house  before  this,  and  his  linen  clothes  were  all  ablaze  when  he  came 
down  to  flie  gronad :  be  got  nfe  to  llw  diiudi.  8om«  mm  my  tbat  Tliontnii 
Oenja  pushed  Qroa  back  into  the  fin ;  die  WM  jbund  in  the  porch  aften^'ardt. 
Kolbein  dashed  into  the  fire  for  Ingibjorg,  and  carried  her  out  to  the  church. 

^'Tlien  the  house  began  to  blaze  up.  A  little  after,  Hall  Gizur's  son  [the 
InidqjnNiin]  came  to  fhe  iontti  door,  wid  Ami  tte  Bifttor,  Ue  iMfMhawn,  wHk 
him.  TImj  tpere  both  very  hard  put  to  it,  and  distressed  hy  the  heat.  There 
was  a  board  acroi«  the  doorway,  half-way  up.  Hall  did  not  stop  to  look,  but 
jumped  straight  out  over  the  hatch.  He  had  a  sword  in  one  hand,  and  no  weapon 
besides.  Eirar  TOetgrinwinii  wM  poitod  neaor  wlien  he  Iwped  oat,  end  hewed 
at  his  head  with  a  sword,  and  that  was  his  death-wound.  As  he  fell,  another  ■ 
man  cut  at  hia  right  leg  below  the  knee  and  slashed  it  nearly  off.  Thorleif,  the 
monk  from  Thverd,  (he  brewer,  had  got  out  before,  and  was  in  the  yard ;  he  took 
a  sheepekin  and  pat  it  under  Hall  when  Einar  and  the  others  went  away  ;  then 
he  rr)lled  all  together,  Hall  and  the  aheejiskin,  along  to  the  church  when  they 
were  not  looking.  Hall  was  lightly  dad,  azul  the  cold  struck  deep  into  his 
'woand&  The  monk  mm  hocibot,  end  his  feet  mn  flNMttitten,  but  he  Immgbt 
himself  and  Hall  to  the  church  at  last. 

"  Ami  leaped  out  straight  after  Hall ;  he  stnick  his  foot  on  the  hatch  (he  was 
turning  old)  and  fell  as  he  came  oat.  They  asked  who  that  might  he,  coming 
ill  radi  ft  hmiy. 

*"Ami  the  Bitter  is  here/ says  he ;  *«ad  I  will  not  aak  for  quarter.  I  see 
one  lying  not  &r  away  makat  ma  like  it  wdl  ettoash  if  I  trnvel  the  same  road 

with  him.'" 

For  the  rest  tlie  readpr  must  go  to  Mr.  Ker's  book.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  deny  the  force  of  this  passage.  It  may  not  touch  every 
one — ^to  some  it  might  seem  lacking  in  pission.  It  is  a  little  numb — 
its  strength  is  frozen,  and  the  oold  winds  of  the  North  seem  to  have 
attaflkad  lioCii  likfeorim  and  mljeai 

Jdimlle's  SiUaire  1%  as  •Krr Kar  polnti  owlk,  '^tke  paaonal  kind 
ol  atoy  •  •  .  and  quite  oontnij  to  the  pmunplea  ci  the  Lidandio 
Hstoiy,  ezoepfc  tltai'..1)ot]|  kinds  are  heroic  and  both  are  alive.  .  .  . 
JoinviUe's  prose,  aa  oompared  with  that  of  loeland,  is  unstudied  and 
simple,  an  apparently  unreserved  confession.  .  .  .  For  all  his  excep- 
tional genius  in  narrative,  he  is  like  all  the  hosts  of  media3val  writers, 
except  the  Icelandic  school,  in  his  readiness  to  give  his  opinion,  to 
improve  the  occasion,  and  to  add  to  his  plain  story  something  like  the 
intonation  of  IJio  preafoher.  IniaufcaiUe  aa  lie  ia»  to  ooma  from  tbe 
Ibdandio Itooka  to  JoumDe  ia  to  diaoovw  that  be  ia  'madioival '  in  a 
aenae  that  does  not  applj  to  thooe;  that  hia  work,  with  all  ita  lofariety 
and  soUditj,  has  also  the  incalculable  tovwh  d  fantasy,  of  exaltation, 
that  seems  to  claim  in  a  special  way  the  name  of  Bomance." 

Itomance,  aooording  to  Mr.  Ker,  does  not  acquire  the  freedom  of 
epic  till  the  time  of  Chaucer.  In  Troilus  and  Cn'sci/dc  Chaut  er 
"  attains  a  place  for  himself  above  all  other  authors,  as  the  poet  who 
flaw  what  was  needed  to  transform  mediijeval  romance  out  of  its  limi- 
tationainftoananrhxndof  nanatiTB.  ,  •  .  The  ramamoe  of  the  Middle 
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Ages  oomee  to  an  end,  in  one  of  the  Inrandhefl  of  the  family  tree, 
hj  tile  produotion  of  a  romance  that  has  all  the  freedom  d  epio^  thai 
comprehendB  all  good  and  evil,  and  excludes  nothing  as  common  or 
unclean  which  can  be  made  in  any  way  to  strengthen  the  impxeasLon 
of  life  and  variety." 

Few  people  will  feel  disposed  to  quarrel  with  this  estimate  of  the 
most  beautiful  poem— H)f  its  olaiB  in  the  Engliah  language,  and  one 
of  the  moat  heantifol  m  the  iroiid. 

I^ere  le  no  lover  of  litemtme  iHio  would  sot  like  to  dwell  at  oon* 
nderahle  length  on  eaoh  of  the  many  questions  of  deep  interest  whidi 
Mr.  Ker  has  treated  with  so  much  knowledge  and  discrimination. 
Tlie  chapters  on  "  Epic  and  Ballad  Pootrj,"  on  "  Tragic  Imagina- 
tion," on  "  Comedy,"  on  the  "  Art  of  Narrative,"  on  "  Romance," 
are  tilings  wholly  new  in  the  historj'  of  English  reviewing.  They 
have  the  subtlety  of  French  criticism — ^yet  they  are  as  little  French 
as  the  Sagas.  And  if  one  wanted  the  just  antipode  to  Galh'cimn, 
one  would  find  it  m  ilie  loelandio  SchooL  Hr.  Ker  has  his  own 
opinions  and  a  method  mmnmrfly  his  own  also.  But  the  present 
writer  would  remind  her  leaders  that  she  has  attempted  to  give  some 
account  of  "  Epio  and  Bomanoe  "  merely  as  a  student  addresBoag 
fellow-students  and  apprentices.  There  is  probably  one,  and  but  one, 
supremely  good  way  of  doing  anything.  Tlie  countless  ways  after 
that  may  not  be  wholly  despicable,  yet  they  must,  nevertheless,  fall 
short  of  excellence.  They  will  fail  at  the  very  point  where  perfection, 
being  present,  ia  most  striking^  and,  being  absent,  is  most  longed  for. 
The  *'  way"  of  this  leview  seems  inadaqnatft  enough,  yet,  if  it  leada 
any  reader  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  book  aa  brilliant  aa  it  ia  aonnd,  it 
will  not  have  missed  its  pmpoae  ntterij* 

PlBAKL  IConr  CBAioia 

(rehaOHfwBMM. 
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THE  IgLANB  OF  SAKHALIN. 

Although  the  remoteness  of  Kamchatka  has,  to  a  certain  extent, 
familiarized  us  with,  at  any  rate,  the  name  of  tliat  dreary  peninsula, 
the  adjacent  island  of  Sakhalin  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  still 
itmaiaa,  to  <2ie  majosiigr  of  Engliah  naden,  a  Mtled  Ixwik.  Of  late 
ywiSi  hxmvnr,  its  inflreaang  impoortanoe  as  a  place  of  eodle  ior 
Bmrian  poKtieal  and  criminal  offendets  lias  inTorted  flakhalin  wifh 
A  oflitain  interesti  deriTed,  perhaps,  moie  from  penal  associations 
than  physical  resources,  which  latter  may,  when  fully  deyelopedy 
materially  affect  trade  and  commerce  in  the  far  East. 

The  island  of  Sakhalin  is  584  miles  in  length,  its  breadth  vary- 
ing from  1^  to  94  miles.  The  southern  extremity  is  separated  from 
•tbe  island  of  Yezo,  twenty  miles  distant,  hy  the  Straits  of  La  Feroiise, 
and  its  westam  ooast  hy  the  dnUow'  Ghdf  of  Tsztary  (at  one  point 
lardy  &n  mfles  acoross)  fram  tbe  mainland  of  Siberia.  Altboogh 
Dutch  expLatm  are  said  to  bave  landed  here  in  1643,  the  fixst 
reliable  survey  of  the  island  was  probably  obtained  in  the  year 
1787  by  La  Perouse.  Bussian  fiu:  traders  followed  in  the  early  part 
of  the  present  contm^',  but  it  was  only  in  1853  that,  disturbances 
having  occurred  witli  the  natives,  a  score  or  so  of  Cossacks  were 
stationed  at  Dui  on  the  west  coast.  In  1867  negociations  were 
V  -entered  into  by  the  Bussian  and  Japanese  Governments  for  joint 
'Ooonqpatkn  of  B^Vli^Hii,  bnt  tbe  sabseqiunt  disooveiy  of  ooal,  and 
oonseqiunt  influx  of  Bussian  oonTioli,  lenderad  tbis  aixaagemeBt 
bij^Ujr  unsatis&otoiy.  Farther  negooations,  therefore,  ensued,  witb 
Ilia  teeolt  that,  in  1875,  tbe  island  was  formally  ceded  to  Bussia, 
•Japan  recei\'inp;,  in  exchange,  the  entire  Kurile  Archipelago. 

Sakhalin  is  by  no  means  easy  of  access.  Even  during  the  open 
season  (from  May  to  September)  but  very  few  vessels  visit  the 
island,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  monthly  arrival  of  couNict- 
ahips  from  Europe,  and  a  couple  of  small  Bussian  trading  steamers, 
.  iluie  is  no  fixed  senrioa  irith  TladivoBlok,  wbicb,  iritb  tbe  esoeption 
of  Nikolaeftk,  is  tbe  only  Siberian  port  wbenoe  fisbbalin  may,  in 
;  tiiree  days,  be  reached.   Ihndhig  tbe  winter  months  the  island  is 

•  oompletely  ioe-boond  and  unapproaohable  by  water.  Gomnranioa- 
-tion  with  the  mainland  is  then  maintained  by  means  of  dog-slodges, 

and  the  mails  for  Europe  are  dispatched  across  the  frozen  Gulf  of 
.  Tartars' — a  journey,  imder  favourable  circimistances,  of  about  three 
months.    One  of  the  chief  disadvantages  connected  with  tlie  island 
is  that  it  does  not  at  present  possess  a  single  harbour  worthy  of  tbe 

*  name.   Tbe  two  principal  ports,  AlexandroTsky-Post  and  Eona- 
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kovikj-PoBfc,  are  fliiiqplj  open,  vnpNitooted  iQadrteadB,  vhenoe^  oa 
the  approach  of  stormy  weather,  tobbcIo  roust  immediately  put  to 
sea.     "With  convict  labour,  however,  and  abundance  of  necessary 

materials  at  hand,  this  should  not  he  a  serious  diflScidty  to  overcome. 
It  has  even  bct  ii  ostimatod  that  at  Ah-xaiidi-ovsky-Post,  on  the 
western  coast,  a  blieitered  and  secure  anchorage  could  be  constructed 
at  a  oomparatiTely  moderate  oatlAy. 

Rftkhalin  if  moumtunxMui^  bat  the  ranges,  wUfih  Tim  ohiefly  ncxtii 
and  Mnith,  attam  no  gz«at  altitude,  the  lugfaiBBt  peak,  Uoimt  Tina, 
lieiiig  scaroely  5,000  feet  above  sea-level.  The  ialand  la  badfy 
watered,  there  being  only  twoisMn  (the  T^nn  and  the  PonmaY)  of  any 
importanoe,  and  navigable  for  small  craft  for  over  a  hundred  miles. 
More  than  two-thirds  of  the  island  are  oovere<l  l)y  dense  forests,  eliiefly 
coniferous,  although  the  elm,  jwplar,  and  maple  are  found  in  some 
districts,  and  bamboo  is  common  in  the  uplands  of  the  soutli.  The 
dimate  is  veiy  variable.  Winter  lasts  for  about  one  hundred  and 
ninety  da^-s,  the  meaii  tenqpenftore  at  this  Maoon  bemg  below  froca 
iiig  point  Spfhig  about  the  middle  of  April,  althoogli, 

even  in  May,  the  thermometer  has  been  lmo\%ii  to  fall  aa  low  aa  21*^ 
£khr.  Summer  is  as  bright  as  it  ia  brief,  and  the  average  tempera- 
ture of  the  centre  of  the  island  is  then  80"  to  85°  Fahr.  The  air  at 
this  season  is  mild  and  delicioufi,  the  sky  blue  and  cloudless,  and  the 
grassy  valleys  carjieted  with  fragrant  wild  tlowors.  Some  time  before 
his  \i8it  the  ■wTiter  liad  read  that  *  '*  agricultxire  and  gardening  ore 
impoenble  in  the  vicinity  of  Bui,"  and  was,  therefore,  ampriaed  to 
ifaid  that  xoeea  and  geraainma  flouridi  in  the  gaidena  of  Alena^ 
drovaky-Foet,  barely  ten  milee  from  the  plaoe  in  qnoatton.  The 
wann  season,  however,  ia  of  very  short  dmaticii;  aotomn,  with  her 

'Oartain  of  clouds  and  rain,  veils  the  summer  atmahine  with  fatal 
rapidity,  and  by  the  middle  of  August  the  island  is  genenilly  shrouded 
in  dense  grey  mist.  By  the  end  of  October  the  coast  is  ag^iiii  ice- 
bound, and  the  whole  island  covered  with  snow  several  feet  deep, 
wliich  seldom  entirely  disajipears  until  the  following  May.  Notvsith- 

•atanding  theae  audden  and  severe  climatic  ohangea  Sakhalin  is  not 
'  nnhealthy,  andj  while  prison  atatistioa  p(nnt  to  the  predaminaaoe  of 
xfaeomatio  oomidaintB,  apidenriioa  are  of  rare  oocanaiee,  and  the  death- 

•  mte  ia  low.   Cholera  is  almost  miknown. 

Aooording  to  the  last  census,  token  in  December,  1891,  the  settled 

•popidation  of  8aklialin  niunhered  lf),()44  soids,  of  whom  1(5,416  were 
Russians  and  the  remainder  (  Jilyuks  inul  Ainos,  or  aboriginal  tribes. 
The  former,  who  are  closely  allied  to  tlie  moes  inhabiting  the  banks 
of  the  Amur  River  in  ICastem  Siberia,  lead  a  precarious  existence, 
dwelling  in  winter  in  small  settlements  along  the  coast,  and  in 

(1)  In  JtMfwm  mi  Fmuh  fruuu.  Bj  Frinoe  Knpotkuie.    Ward  Md  Downej, 
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imiimflr  hadiiig.  a  Bomadie  cadfltmoe  Inmiing  and  fishing.  Tha 

Ainos,  who  oiiigiiuiUy  came  from  Japan,  now  inhabit  Yezo  and  the 
£iinle»  Iriands,  and  are  distmgmahed  from  the  Gilyaks  by  their 

■warthy  complexions,  long  fciees,  and  extraordinaiy  hirsute  appear- 
ance. Both  tribes  are,  on  Sakhalin,  rapidly  djnng  out.  Of  vnld 
animals  the  bear,  wolf,  and  1>tqx  are  nimierous  in  the  forests.  The 
elk  is  met  with  in  the  interiur,  and  sable  are  caught  in  the  nortli  in 
considerable  quantities,  though  their  skins  ore  of.  a  very  inferior 
quahty.  HotBH  and'eaMle  hwve  bean  imparted  firom  Sibeoa,  but, 
aUhoDg^  the  £anner  thrhre  and  do  well,  the  latter  Buffer  mnoh  horn. 
elimatio  inflnenoee,.  and  haTe  aa  jnet  proved  imntiaCutory.  For 
sleighing  purposes  only  dogs,  and  ooeaMonally  reindeer,  are  employed. 

Sakhalin  is,  for  adminifitrative  pvpOMS,  divided  into  three  dis- 
tricts, viz :  Korsakovsky-Post  in  the  south,  Tj-movsk  in  the  north, 
and  Alexandrovsky-Post  on  the  wohtcni  coast.  The  latter,  which  is 
■itnated  in  the  centre  of  the  ctxd  district,  is  a  pictui-estjue,  straggling 
town  of  about  7,000  inhabitants,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  officials 
and  oonyiote.  Tbas  ie  the  most  iinpartuit  penal  eettlement  on  the 
idand,  wmtahm  fhe  largest  piiKRi,  and  it,  nuRover,  die  xeeideiiflo  of 
Hie  Governor  of  Sakhalin,  a  eobordinate  of  the  Gorernor-GeinaiaLQf 
Eastern  Siberia.  Alexandrovaky  is  garrisoned  by  about  1,500  men, 
and  contains  large  foundries  and  workshops  for  convict  labour, 
but  most  of  the  prisoners  are  employed  in  the  adjacent  cojil  mines 
of  Dui.  The  coal  is  excellent  for  steaming  purposes,  but,  o\N-ing 
to  the  difficulties  of  transport  that  at  present  exist,  somewhat  dear, 
and  it  cannot  now  be  delivered  for  less  than  twelve  roubles  per  ton 
at  ThdiToetok.  The  ontpoi  in  1800  ms  2,400,000  tone.  Eor- 
aakovdgr-Foet,  on  tiie  loath  ooast,  is  the  not  laxgeet  aettlemeiit, 
eontaaning  about  5,000  convicts  wiio.  are  ehiefly  employed  in  agri- 
oaltmal  pursuits.*  Although  it  may  Bean  n  paradox,  the  remaining 
prisons  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  Derbynskaya,  E-ykovskaya,  and 
Onor  are  not  prisons  at  all,  but  huge  wooden  barracks,  innocent  ol 
bolts  and  bars.    Here,  alscj,  the  work  done  is  solely  agricultural. 

Prison  life  on  Sakhalin  is  undoubtedly  harder  than  on  the 
mainland  of  Siberia,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  actual  confinement  ia 
of  mnoh  ahocter  daxalaon.  There  are  ti»ee  daaies  of  pnaoneKB,  via. : 
(1)  ConTiola  irbo,  hsnng  awved  tlieir  time  in  priaon,  are  £rae  to  Htb 
in  a  certain  district  and  earn  their  own  livdihood;  (2)  convioto 
eonfined  in  prison,  and  compelled  to  work  in  the  mines,  foundiie8|  or 
at  agricultural  laboxu* ;  (3)  convicts  confined  to  prison  in  chains. 

The  latter,  of  the  dangerous  class,  are  naturally  kept  under  striot 
supervision  and  sulijected  to  the  most  severe  dibciplino.  An 
ordinary-  criminal,  however,  sentenced  to  a  term  of,  say,  twenty  years 

•  (1)  Of  tlM  6,000  oomkls  •!  Konakonky-ftnt,  oolj  1,200  an  MstuUj  ooofiiiad  ia 
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penal  servitude,  may  bj  good  conduct  regain  his  provisional  liberty  in 
a  quarter  of  the  time.  The  State  then  provides  him  with  a  log  hut, 
a  plot  of  land,  and  agricultural  implements,  and  the  district  to  which 
he  is  assigned  becomes  his  prison.  He  is,  })ra(  tically,  a  free  colonist 
whose  wife  and  family  may,  if  so  disposed,  join  him,  a  free  passage 
out  from  Europe  b^ng  granted  them  by  Govemment.  PoUtual 
esileaanxamlj  aenttofiakhalm.  At  the  time  of  the  imtor's  Truift 
there  were  but  three  reeiding  at  AlexaadxorakyoPoat 

Many  of  the  better  educated  men  in  t^e  fiiat  dass  oooiqiy 
poeitiona  as  Government  derks,  and  earn  as  modi  aa  fifty  roubles  per 
month.  Others  find  emplo^-ment  as  domestic  servants,  night  watch- 
men, storekeepers,  or  hv  working  at  tlio  trade  they  have  learnt  in 
prison  ;  hut  the  majority  prefer  to  accept  tlie  grant  of  laud  they  are 
entitled  to  and  take  to  farming.  Should  a  convict  of  the  first  class 
attempt  to  escape  he  is  immediately  re-placed  in  Glaaa  2,  or,  il 
violent  and  ze&aotoiy,  relegated  to  daaa  8.  The  prisona  are  xoogh 
log  bdldinga,  oleanlj  and  mil  Tentilated,  and  the  food  pnmded 
amply  aufficient,  a  oonyiot  of  even  the  third  class  receiving  meat  four 
times,  and  freeh  fiah  three  timea,  a  week.  The  hoepital  anangements 
are,  although  primitiTe,  satisfactoiy,  and  ereiy  psiaon  oontaina  a  good 
Bohool  for  children  of  both  sexes. 

Important  changes  have  taken  place  of  late  years  in  the  Siberian 
exile  system,  and  the  conditions  imder  which  liussian  convicts  now 
lawveL  overland  differ  essentially  from  thoee  of  even  a  decade  ago. 
It  ia  noWt  mooreover,  probaUe  that  the  long  tmmp  aaroea  Aaia  will 
flhorily  he  aboliahed  altoge&er.  All  political  and  criminal  ofltenden 
will  then  be  transported  direct  by  sea  from  Odeeea  {Hd  the  Sues 
Canal)  to  Sakhalin,  and  will  thus  be  spared  the  fatigue  and  privations 
that  must,  even  imder  tliemoflt  favourable  oiroamstancea,  attend  the 
journey  through  Siberia. 

Although  the  two  principal  towns  on  Saklialin  are  connected  by 
an  overland  telegraph  wire,  the  interior  of  Sakhalin  is  oompara- 
tivelj  unknown.  Several  rough  traoka  lead  from  the  western  ocaat 
to  inland  Gilyak  aettlementa,  but  theae  am  almoat  impaaaable  for 
Envopeana.  There  ia  only  one  load  of  any  importanoe  (abont  filly 
miles  long)  leading  from  Alexandrovsky  to  the  free  convict  settle* 
ments  of  Derhynskaya  and  Rykovskaya.*  Here  the  hmd  has  been 
extensively  cultivated,  and  the  contentod-lwking  colonipts  and  neat 
homesteads  sjjeak  well  for  the  Sakhalin  prison  administration.  Of 
the  20,000  acres  of  cultivated  land  on  the  island,  nearly  half  is  clustered 
around  these  pretty  villages,  where  com  and  vegetables  are  grown  in 
large  quantities,  while  bay  ia  actually  exported  to  Japan.  It  ia  aaid 
that  the  moat  fertile  diatricta  have  not  yat  been  opened  up,  and  that  the 

(1)  ThbNsdliMiiowtecftcniidlaaadMaaoeola^vkfeira^r*^''*'^ 
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soil  toaflk  of  fhiB  point  is  tma  man  fimnixaUe  to  fhe  pnoduolioii  ol 

Glyme  and  wildfowl  are  scarce  in  flftVltftliTi,  but  its  rivers  t«eni 
with  fiBh  of  all  kinds,  while,  q&  the  ooasts,  cod,  salmon,  and  herring 
abound.  The  codfitih  are  nearly  all  sun-dried  and  exported  for 
food,  but  tho  bulk  of  the  two  latter  are  converted  into  manure 
for  Japanese  tea  and  paddy  plantations,  and  fetch  from  £8  to  £9 
per  ton.  The  largest  and  most' important  fishery  on  Saklialin  is 
owned  by  Mr.  Denbigh,  an  <dd  King's  College  man,  who  also  trades 
sstensiTely  in  seal  and  sable  ddns ;  bat  as  fish  manure  is  apparently, 
in  lus  oase^  the  most  prafltaUe  aztide  of  oommeroe^  the  methods 
smployed  in  catching  and  preparing  the  fish  lor  exportation  to  Japan 
are  perhaps  woocthj  of  notice. 

At  Btated  seasons  of  the  year  the  herrings  visit  the  coast  in  shoals 
for  tlio  purpose  of  depositing  their  roe,  tho  first  run  iiRually  oc- 
ciuring  about  the  beginning  of  May,  and  being  followed  at  intervals 
.  by  others  till  the  middle  of  June,  when  the  fish  disappear  imtil  the 
following  spring.  During  this  period  a  sharp  look-ont  is  kept,  and 
irhm  the  advent  of  the  shoal  is  signalled  hj  the  onrioos  mil^-white 
i^peaianoe  of  the  sea,  a  nmnher  of  large  wooden  boats  andhor  about 
three  milee  off  shore.  Each  is  fitted  with  a  huge  net  constmofced 
to  hold  about  160  tons  of  fish.  When  landed  the  herrings  are 
boiled  in  huge  cauldrons.  They  are  then  placed  in  iron  pressers 
and  squeezed  till  quite  free  of  oil  and  liquid  matter,  after  which  they 
are  laid  out  in  blocks  to  dry  in  the  sun,  being  afterwards  broken 
into  minute  pieces.  These  are  then  stacked  in  heaps  and  gradually 
heated  mider  mats  for  nine  days,  after  which  the  manure  is  packed  in 
bales  ready  lov  shipping  to  Japan,  whieh  is  the.  only  waAtA  to  whicih 
it  is  sent. 

A  large  tmde  is  also  done  at  Manka  in  the  kng  ribhon-Iike  pieces 
of  seaweed  that,  in  the  Chilf  of  Tartar}',  often  ooTer  the  surface  of  the 
sea  for  miles.  This  is  gathered,  dried,  and  shipped  to  China,  where 
it  fetches  a  good  ])rice  and  is  considered  a  great  delicacy. 

Notwithstanding  its  climatic  disadvantages,  Suklialiu  possesses  so 
many  resources  that  their  development  can  only  be  a  question  of  time. 
The  Bnssaans  are  a  proverbially  dilatory  people  ;  but  therd  can  be  little 
doabt  that  the  increase  of  popidation  and  enterprise,  consequent  upon 
tfie  total  abolition  of  Siberian  ezils,  will,  withki  the  nest  Isw  years, 
bring  this  lonely  island,  of  which  so  lew  of  ns  have  even  heard  the 
naine>i  into  piominenoe  and,  pesfaaps,  renown. 

Habbt  db  Wnm; 
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Not  long  ago,  when  the  qu^tion  of  degrees  for  women  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  first  came  up  for  discussion,  Funch^  which  so  often 
interprets  happily  the  Tiews  of  the  disinteiested  bystander  upon 
baniing  questions,  attempted  to  Btate  the  problem  in  a  pietme.  One 
of  Mr.  Linley  Bamboiinie's  lur  and  gtacuros  ladioB  stood  befoie  flie 
aoadenio  portals  seeking  admission,  but  the  way  waa  bained  by  aa 
infoxiated  Bon,  steeped  in  prejudioee  and  port.  Like  moat  eiqiUaia* 
tions  that  are  capable  of  being  caught  and  fixed  in  a  cartoon,  this- 
explanation  was  too  simple  to  be  true.  That  the  tj-pe  of  Dou  do- 
depictcd  is  as  extinct  as  the  megatherium  is  a  small  matter  ;  but  tlio 
sketch  ignored  the  notable  fact  that  in  this  tx)ntrover8y  the  opposition 
to  degrees  for  women  does  not  oome  from  the  opponents  of  women's 
edaoaticn.  It  wiUsiiffloe  to  mention  bare  tiie  names  of  two  Osmbcidge 
men,  the  ^ne  of  wbose  sernoes  to  flie  oaose  ol  women's  edooation 
will  be  denied  by  no  one — the  Bishop  of  Durham  and  the  Bishop 
of  Stepney;  but  the  fact  is  patent,  aiul  will  be  readHy  admitted  by 
those  of  botli  parties  who  have  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  inner 
'life  of  the  Universities  during  the  last  twenty  years. 

The  present  writer  in  particular  desires  not  only  to  associate  him- 
self with  the  advocates  of  the  greater  movement,  but  also  to  bear 
emphatio  testimony  to  the  ezoellenoe  of  the  work  of  women  students 
in  the  depaxtment  of  stody  in  whieh  bis  eaperienoe  lies.  It  is  clear 
that  there  are  diffaranees  in  ofaaiaeter  between  men's  woik  and 
women's  work  which  suggest  a  differenoe  of  inteUeotual  quality,  but 
it  ia  not  yet  dear  that  the  differences  are  inherent  in  the  nature 
of  tilings.  On  matters  of  this  kind  tlio  wise  ^\^ll  suspend  judg- 
ment and  wait  for  greater  exj)erience,  remembering  tlie  sa^'ing  of  an 
eminent  woman  that  "  the  whole  course  of  the  movement  for  the 
academic  education  of  women  is  strewn  with  the  wrecks  of  hasty 
generalisation  as  to  the  limits  of  women's  intelleotual  powers."  At 
Oambridge  wehaTeseenenooi^  of  the  inteOeotoal  keennses  of  women 
stodents,  and  the  eager  diligence  with  which  fliej  woik,  to  make  na 
disposed  to  follow  the  lead  of  Thomas  Fuller  in  has  estimato  of  tiie 
potentialitiea  of  women's  education.  Writing  two  centmies  and  a 
half  ago  upon  the  dissohition  of  the  monasteries,  he  said  of  the 
nunnezy  sohools 

"  They  were  good  she^sohools,  wherein  the  girls  and  maids  of  the  neighboTU'- 
hocnl  won?  taufjht  to  rend  nnd  work  ;  and  sometimes  a  little  Latin  wos  tniipht 
them  therein.  Yea,  give  me  leave  to  say,  if  such  feminine  foimdations  had  still 
oontinned  «...  haply  the  weaker  mk  n^t  be  bejghtened  to  a  higher  perlee- 
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tjbn  than  hiUurfeo  hath  boen  obtained.  That  shaipneas  of  their  wits  and  sudden- 
n09s  of  their  conceits  which  their  enomiea  must  allow  unto  them  niipht  by 
education  be  improved  into  a  judicious  solidity ;  and  that  adorned  with  arts  which 
aoir  tiiflgr  wan^  not  1»«eraM  tbiqr  eaniiot  leam,  bnt  aie  not  tangle  than.' ' 

But  in  order  that  women  may  attain  a  **  judicious  solidity  "  is 
it  necessary  that  the  University  of  Cambridge  should  become  a 
mixed  Univeraity  P  This  is  a  question  which  is  not  unreasonably 
aikedliy  maaj  ^rho.haivs  beaniliiu  far,  and  are  Btill,  ftiwnds  of«the 

ednoatioiiy  Init  who  have  oonviiioed  timnnlTQa 
that  a  mixed  XTmTnrity  wiU  be  the  inentable  result  -of  the  ohangea 
Qow  proposed;  that  there  is  no  firm  standing  ground,  either  in 
justice  or  in  logic,  between  the  preeent  position  and  complete  mem- 
bership of  the  University  for  women;  nnd  tbat  the  sacrific©  which 
men  are  asked  to  make  on  behalf  of  women  is  too  great,  because 
it  is  not  the  only  way  iu  which  the  goal  of  their  desires  can  be 
attained. 

It  is  proposed  to  confer  upon  women  afaidenia  at  Oambridge  the 
titles  of  the  degrees  of  BJL,  ILA.,  8cJ)^  and  littD.,  in  plaoe.of  flie 
eertifloate  of  having  passed  a  TripoB  Ezanmiation,  whioih  is  at  preeent 

the  only  honour  open  to  them.  This  is  described  as  a  Teoy  moderate 
coneesakm,  deYieed  .to  meet  a  real  and  ascious  grievance.  That  the 
grievance  is  real  appears  from  the  evidence  ooUect^xl  by  the  Syndicate 
that  was  appointed  to  consider  this  question,  and  published  to  the 
University  in  the  appendiws  to  their  Report.  It  seems  clear  from 
this  that  a  degree  has  a  certain  commeroial  value  for  women,  and 
when  educational  appointments  are  being  flQed,  a  oandldate  wbo  baa 
a  degree  hae  a  better  chaaoe  of  eleetion,  other  things  being  equal, 
than  a  oaadidate  who  hae  not.  But,  admitting  it  to  be  real,  ie  tiie 
grievanoe  also  serious  ?  The  want  of  a  degree  nrast  be,  to  a  certain 
extent,  counterbalanced  by  the  faoilitiea  which  women  students  enjoy 
for  obtaining  testimonials  that  carry  weight;  and  the  rriiu  ipal  of 
Newnhom  herself  admits  with  the  utmost  candour  tliat  "  it  is  mainly 
as  regards  posts  in  the  smaller  and  less  well-ostablishod  public  schools, 
in  Uioee  of  a  lower  grade,  and  in  private  schools,  that  Uie  disadvan- 
tage is  felt"  Thus  it  may  be  argued  with  some  fane  that  tii* 
giievanoe  is  one  ir^aak  tends  to  <«i«i«iah  as  the  'value  of  a  Cambridge 
TripoB  Geartifioate  beoomee  more  generally  undentood.  Li  that  oaee 
it  is  scarcely  necesaaiy  to  make  oonoeenons  to  the  ignorance  of  the 
public  on  educational  matters,  when  time  will  diqpel  that  ignorance 
and  set  everything  right.  And  at  tlie  worst  the  grievance  is  far  less 
earious  than  other  time-honoured  iniquities  which  no  one  has  ever 
proposed  to  set  right.  It  is  made  a  subject  of  comjtlaint  that  tlio 
TJniversify  is  unjust  in  refusing  to  stamp  with  "  a  hall-mark  such  as 
tiie  supplies  "  the  work  of  the  woman  student  who  fulfils  the 
oonditions  imposed  v^Nm  men ;  bnt  what  shall  be  said  of  an  undia- 
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OEiimiiaiaig  oofpamtion  fliat  gives  the  aune  xeoogmtion  to  aabwve- 
menfi  00  different  as  those  of  the  Senior  Wrangler,  and  of  a  mathe* 

matician  who  is  placed  in  the  Third  Class  in  the  Special  ExaminatioiL 
for  the  Ordinary  B.A.  degre^^  ?  The  truth  is  that  the  title  of  B.A. 
has  an  importance  attributed  to  it  that  is  altogether  fictitious.  Al- 
though the  Universities  do  not  intent ioually  conspire  to  deceive,  in 
the  present  state  of  puhlio  knowledge  they  do  as  a  matter  of  &ci 
dBotivB.  Th»  zemedj  for  the  grienaioe  of  boHi  the  Honour  stadfliil 
and  the  GartUioftted  woman  is  not  a  <^nge  of  titla^  but  an  instrnolsd 
public.  And  to  that  oroy  year  brings  ns  nearer. 

Thus  (he  grievanoe  dt  women  students  ai  Cambridge,  although  a 
real  grieyance,  doea  not  appear  to  be  a  very  serious  or  important 
grievanoe.  At  any  rate,  it  is  scarcely  a  grievance  of  sufficient  mag- 
nitude to  account  for  the  range  of  the  new  proposals  and  the  vigour 
of  the  agitation  behind  them.  The  conclusion  is  force<l  upon  us  that 
a  good  deal  more  is  involved  than  the  removal  of  a  slight  disadvan- 
tage in  flompelitiioaa.  lor  sohoal  appointments.  Hiis  h^  tone  and 
lofty  sentiment  are  not  Ihe  outoome  of  a  mare  desire  lor  eqoalily^  ol 
oomnmrcial  oppurtuuily ;  they  are  inipirBd  by  an  honourable  ambition 
— the  ambition  to  capture  one  of  the  great  national  XTnircniliea  for 
the  cause  of  women's  education.  The  leaders  of  the  movement  eovet 
a  great  inheritance,  and  who  shall  hlame  them  ? 

Admit  that  tlie  grievance  is  real,  and  that  there  are  reasons  which 
make  the  remedy  of  it  ajipenr  a  very  serious  and  important  matter  to 
women ;  is  it  the  case  that  the  concession  proposed  is  a  moderate 
opnooBsion  P  The  fiut  that  ih»  proposed  titular  degreea  are  to  be 
oonlBRed  under  anew  statute^  to  be  sanctioned  hy  the  Qneen  in 
Goanflil  and  inoQiporated  in  the  pennanent  oonstifaition  of  tiie  Uni- 
versity, has  a  most  important  bearing  upon  this  point.  Hitherto  the 
status  of  GHjrton  and  Newnham  students  has  been  deteimined  entirely 
by  ordinance.  The  University  has  entertained  women  as  guests,  but 
it  has  accepted  no  parental  responsibility  for  them.  But  with  the 
granting  of  titles  of  degrees  by  statute  women  will  acquire  statutory 
rights,  and  the  University  will  be  involved  for  tlio  first  time  in  a 
■tatutory  reeponsibiHIy.  The  dufy  of  prescribing  subjects  of  ex- 
amination— whicih  at  Oambridge  is  apt  to  mean  also  oomses  of 
study  and  methods  of  education — ^wiU  be  thrown  upon  the  TTniver- 
siiy  for  good  and  all,  and  it  will  become  the  businees  of  a  body  of 
men  to  determine,  as  best  they  can,  the  direction  which  the  deve- 
lopment of  women's  education  is  to  take.  And  j'et,  since  the  plan 
proposed  does  not  give  women  membcr?iliip  of  the  University,  they 
will  be  excluded  as  a  class  from  any  share  in  decisions  which 
vitally'  affect  them.  Hitherto  the  University  has  ad\'i8ed  women, 
but  tiiey  were  not  bound  to  take  the  advice.  In  future  it  inSk 
gorem  them,  and  thsy  are  to  have  no  say  in  the  matter.  Te 
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receive  hospitalit}'  as  honoured  guests  is  one  tiling ;  to  onjoy  the 
position  of  a  subject  nation  is  quite  another.  Will  the  helots  always 
be  oontent  to  lie  imder  the  lieel  of  the  nding  zaoeP  Or  will  the 
eensitiTeiiefls  to  ukjustioe,  whioh  is  the  duoaoteristio  of  the  pieeent 
agitation,  make  itaelf  fait  hereafter  in  quite  a  new  direotion  ? 

And  this  leads  us  to  remark  vqpoa  the  extraordinary  instability 
of  th»^  proposed  settlehient.  Compare  what  is  asked  for  on  belialf  of 
women  with  what  tlioy  aro  actually  to  receive.  Those  who  speak  foe 
thnm  iuoluilo  a  great  deal  besides  the  want  of  degrees  among  those 
*'  rt>s(rit'tions  wliieh,  up  to  the  present  time,  have  been  found  most 
disadvantageous. "  They  ask  not  only  for  degrees,  but  also  for  the 
right  to  use  the  Univenily  lifarory ;  the  right  to  oompete  forXTniTerriigr 
prifes  and  sohobunhips;  aooessof  right andnot  of  giaoe to XJniTeraity 
lecture-rooms  and  laboratories ;  and  finally  they  moke  another  claim 
which  sums  up  and  ineludee  all  the  others.  In  language  which, 
though  not  very  explicit,  can  have  no  otlier  meaning,  they  claim  full 
membership  of  the  University.  To  meet  these  large  demands  the 
Syndicate  offer  only  a  paiiial  concession  in  the  matter  of  degrees, 
and  then  assure  us  that  this  instalment  will  t)e  accepted  in  full  satis- 
faction, and  that  the  other  ojaims  will  not  be  pressed.  Women  are 
to  reoeivB  the  titles  of  B.A.,  MA.,  So.D.»  and  littD.  by  diploma ; 
but  they  are  to  be  denied  all  the  other  things  on  which  their  hearts 
are  set  After  the  proposed  concession,  as  before  it,  they  will  be  ex- 
cluded from  a  share  in  the  Univenity  endo^Tnents ;  they  will  still 
*'  feel  strongly  that  their  severance  from  the  University  j)l!u  e8them  in 
a  position  of  isolation,  and  that  they  are  cut  off  from  general  academic 
interests."  No  one  who  has  watched  the  ]irogres8  of  the  controversy 
can  doubt  that  it  is  tlie  letter  signed  by  Miss  Clough  and  Miss  J  ex- 
Blake  that  represents  the  real  ambitionB  of  women  at  Cambridge, 
father  than  the  decorous  doonments  that  expound  the  nominal  griev- 
ance ;  and  if  this  is  so,  it  is  not  too  mnoh  to  say  that  the  proposed 
flettlem«it  does  ahnost  notiiing  for  the  higher  education  of  women 
as  women  themselves  understand  it.  So  far  from  being  a  final 
settlement  which,  by  satisfying  all  parties,  inaugurates  a  long  period 
of  peace,  it  is  almost  certain  that  in  a  very  short  time  it  will  Income 
the  starting-point  of  a  new  agitation.  It  is  true  that  some  of  the 
leading  advocates  of  women's  degrees  have  pledged  themselves  that 
no  further  demands  will  he  made  upon  the  University.  These  pledges 
are  made  in  all  nnoerity ;  but  what  security  are  pledges  against  the 
pitiless  logic  of  the  situation  P  Pledges  may  bind  A  and  B,  but  it  it 
not  with  A  and  B  that  the  future  of  the  movement  rests.  If  A  and  B, 
who  are  pledge<l,  refuse  to  agitate,  C  aadD,  who  are  not  pledged,  will 
be  very  willing  to  do  so,  and  for  the  piurposes  of  agitation  C  and  D 
are  finite  as  efficient  as  A  and  B.  And  if  new  leaders  are  found,  and 
the  trumpets  blow  again  to  battle,  how  infinitely  stranger  will  the 
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new  base  of  operations  be !  Tbe  old  grievant-e  vms  iiit€lligible  and 
capable  of  cilcetive  statement,  but  the  enemy  could  say  that  it  was 
not  Teiy  importaiit,  and,  at  any  rate,  it  stood  by  itseH  But  the 
effsot  of  the  *<peRnaaent**  settlement  vill  ham  been  to  ereate  a 
nnmber  of  new  grievances,  all  capable  of  effsotire  statamsaty  and 
some  of  yeiy  oonsiderable  practical  importance.  The  UniverBity  will 
have  become  populous  ivith  titular  B.As.  who  have  no  degree  but 
only  the  title  of  a  doprof^.  ]<ut  ilioy  have  passed  tbe  same  examina- 
tions as  men  :  tbcv  have  fultilled  the  same  conditions  of  rosidenre  ; 
tbey  liavp  studie<l  the  same  subjpcts.  ^^^ly  should  that  be  graiit«Ml 
to  men  wliicli  is  refused  to  similarly  qualified  women  'f  Again,  the 
titolar  B  A.  degiee  is  lestrioted  to  women  students  who  take  Honooxs, 
.  while  men,  ev«k  if  they  do  not  take  Honoun,  leoeive  the  xeal  degiea. 
The  University  vriU  be  invited  to  consider  and  xemedy  this  new 
injustice,  to  abandon  the  differential  treatment  on  aocoimt  of  sex. 
And  so  we  shall  wake  to  find  the  Poll  woman  at  our  gates.  Again, 
the  women  who  receive  the  title  of  the  degree  of  B.A.  are.  in  process 
of  time,  to  ]>rooeed  to  the  title  of  the  degree  of  M.A.  They  are  to 
do  this  undnr  conditions  j)reci.sely  similar  to  those  which  are  attache<l 
to  the  traditional  M.A.  degree  for  men,  and  they  are  to  pay  the  same 
lees.  There  is  only  one  difference.  The  M.A.  degree  confers  upon 
men  the  right  to  a  share  in  the  government  of  the  University ;  the 
title  of  the  M. A.  degree  confers  no  snob  right  upon  vromen.  Taxa- 
tion and  reprcs(  ritafion  cease  to  go  together.  Is  there  any  room  for 
doubt  that  the  Uitlanders  of  the  educational  republic  will  agitate  for 
the  franchise,  and  that  public  opinion  will  be  on  their  side  ?  The 
truth  is,  if  the  new  schemes  docs  not  go  a  great  deal  too  far,  it  might 
be  plausibly  contended  that  it  does  not  go  far  enough.  As  long  as 
•women  are  in  the  position  of  guests  and  are  without  rights  in  a 
Umversity  founded  for  and  governed  by  men,  so  long  is  the  present 
anangement  for  the  admission  <ii  women  to  Univmly  enaminationa 
not  only  reasonable  bat  generous.  But  as  soon  as  women  receive 
rights  in  the  University  by  statute,  it  may  he  aig:ned  with  a  show  of 
reason  that  they  are  entitled  to  the  same  rights  as  men.  The  Univer- 
sity censes  to  be  the  benevolent  dispenser  of  a  lavish  hospitality,  and 
sinks  to  the  \o\v\  of  a  fraudulent  trustee  or  a  guardian  that  deniea 
the  heir  his  inheritance. 

It  is  said  by  those  who  call  the  proposed  settlement  permanent  that 
no  fresh  conceerions  can  be  made  in  the  fntnie  until  the  majority  of  . 
the  Senate  are  convinced  that  such  ccmcesstons  are  desirable,  and  tlMve- 
Itne  tiie  granting  of  titular  degrees  does  not  oi  itself  prepare  the  way 
for  further  change.  But  the  University  has  at  jwesent  before  it  a 
praotioal  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  decisions  may  be  prejudiced 
by  previous  notion.  A  ease  in  point  is  to  1^  found  in  the  establishment 
of  Selwj  u  iu  1882  as  a  college  that  is  limited  to  members  of  the  Church 
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.  cfKagknA  TlwitopiraattdBiDiintefttiDfliiaDMQffilg 
tiflos;  it  'was  an  atteiiipl  to  aet  bafoso  imdfligiBdiiBtea  aa  idaal  cf 
dflfinite  Ghmoh  life ;  and  it  hasbaanaoooessM  beJondaU  theespeolft-- 
•  tions  of  its  foimders.  It  has  increased  the  weight  of  teafcimonj  in.. 
Cambridge  to  the  duty  of  plain  living  and  high  thinking;,  and  it  has 
been  a  valuable  addition  to  the  \  arietv  of  the  collegiate  Bystem.  liut 
though  the  gain  to  Cambridge  has  been  great,  it  has  been  purchased 

•  at  a  prioe.  The  principle  estabUshed  when  Selwyn  was  founded 
.  Has  had  other  oonsequenoee,  some  of  which,  if  not  wholly  unfcveBeeny 
.  were  at  any  rata  aot  folly  realised  at  the  time.  It  is  Ukeljr  tint 
.  Iiefoceloiig  a  Bomaii  Oathdio  College  will  apply  to  theUmTmityior 

TCOOgnitioiL   A  Fjraabyterian  College  is  actually  being  built  at  the 

■  present  moment,  though  it  is  poaaiblo  that  it  may  be  confined  to  poet— 

•  graduate  students.  The  recognition  of  these  ^^nll,  in  all  probability, 
lead  to  the  establishment  of  other  institutions,  each  having  a  sixxjial 
religious  or  social  character  expressly  reserved  to  it  by  the  terms  of  its 

.  foimdation.  But  there  are  those  in  the  University  who  would  think 
it  a  great  calamity  if  Cambridge  should  one  day  be  encixoled  by  a  ling- 
cf  aeotarian  cbllegea.  U  they  are  young  men  they  had     akava  in 

■  the  founding  of  Selwyn,-  but  since  Selwyn  haa  been  foimded  tiiey 

.  cannot  refuse  reoognition  to  oollegca  of  a  similar  constitntion  but  a- 
different  religious  oomplexicm.  It  may  be  urged  with  great  force  that 
the  Univorsity,  by  granting  reoognition  to  a  Church  of  England 
College,  haa  settled  for  all  time  its  attitude  towards  sectarian  foiuida- 
tions.  The  decibiou  of  a  past  generation  binds  irrovotably  the 
generation  of  the  present.    We  of  to-day  are  in  a  weaker  pobiliou  for 

.  resisting  the  establishment  of  sectarian  oolites  by  reason  ol  the 

■  adaon  of  our  predeeoeaora.  It  may  be  eaid  tfaii  aadaiian  ooU^^  m 
a  good  tiling  and  Hm  mcie  of  them  the  better,  oar  it  may  be  aaad  that 
the  advantages  of  Selw^m  are  well  wortli  the  price  paid ;  but  all  thia 
is  beside  the  mark.  The  illustration  eerres  its  p\ir|ioso,  for  it  provea 
that  in  matters  of  this  kind  decisions  cannot  be  taken  without  reference- 
to  their  bearing  on  tlie  future.  Even  in  England  logic  is  in  the  long 
run  prodifriously  inliuontial,  and  a  settlement  has  a  poor  prospect  of 
permanence  if  it  enlist.s  against  it  the  pubhc  sense  of  justice.  A 
series  of  temporary  expedients  that  serve  to  prepare  the  way  for  firesh 
olaama  and  freah  ccmoeasionB  can  only  be  accepted  as  a  permanent 
aetlkment  by  thoae  iriio  allow  tiieir  deaixe  fat  peace  to  blind  them  to 
the  teachings  of  raperience  and  the  oonstitntion  and  coofae  of  human 
nature.  It  is  difficult  to  miderstand  how  so  many  who  admit  that 
they  do  not  wish  to  see  Cambridge  a  mixed  I'niveraity  can  suffer 
themselves  to  be  deceived  by  so  palpable  an  illusion. 

At  this  point  tlio  question  may  be  askf  d.  Why  are  you  afraid  t  f  a 
mixed  University  Y  We  are  not  bound  to  an.sA\  ( r  it,  because,  as  a- 
matter  of  fact,  it  is  not  relevant  to  the  present  controversy.  The 
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.-advocates  of  a  mixed  University  at  Oambridge  ore  the  merest  handfnL 
'The  big  battalums  axe  mualj  zeoniited,  not  from  tluMe  who  do  not 
-segaid  it  as  an  ovil,  but  from  those  who  have  somehow  psmiaded 
iliiemselTes  iliat  the  oonoesBLOiis  oflEeied  will  not  hnng  the  evil  appro- 
•ciablj  nearer.  With  a  few  exceptions,  residents  at  Cambridge  are  in 
full  aj^reement  about  this  matter.  "ViTiat  is  a  simple  question  for 
nou-rosidontial  Universities  like  London,  is  a  qucBtion  of  the  utmost 
difficulty  for  Universities  with  residence  and  a  collenro  system  like 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  It  is  conceivable  that  the  happiest  results 
may  flow  from  the  oonyersion  of  Cambridge  into  a  mixed  University, 
4nit  every  Oambridge  man  can  see  what  a  nnmber  of  thorny  problems 
400  involved,  li  degiees  and  membership  of  the  Univenity  axe  to  be 
granted  to  women  who  take  Honours,  they  cannot  in  the  long  ran  be 
zefnaed  to  women  who  qimlify  for  the  Ordinazy  degree.  And  if  they 
400  gmnted  to  women  in  colleges,  they  can  scarcel}-  be  refused  to  uon- 
^llegnate  women.  The  consequences  of  the  introduction  of  this  new 
element  may  bo  very  different  from  what  is  anticipated,  and  upon  a 
far  larger  scale.  DiscipKnary  questions,  which  are  simple  enough 
"when  three  himdred  women  are  housed  in  two  colleges,  would  become 
"veiy  complez  if  four  or  five  times  that  number  wese  encamped  in  a 
cow  of  hostels  or  scattered  about  Oambridge  in  private  lodgings.  Yet 
^equal  claims  and  equal  rights  would  set  up  an  irresistible  tendency  to 
oqualit}'  of  treatment,  and  this  tendency  would  be  felt  in  a  great  many 
■different  directions.  Tlie  strictness  of  university  discipline  in  the 
•case  of  women  would  react  on  tlio  case  of  nion — or  conversely.  In 
examinations,  citlior  women  must  be  conqicllptl  to  learn  (jn^'ok,  and 
their  preliminary  education  in  girls'  schools  remodelled  accordingly, 
ot  Greek  must  cease  to  be  compulsory  for  men.  The  Uuivcrsity  in 
^eoidiug  questions  affecting  women  will  have  to  oonsidar  the  eiffeot  of 
its  decisions  upon  men ;  and  in  the  same  way  decisions  affecting 
"men  will  be  influenced  by  the  requirements  of  women.  And,  most 
important  of  all,  the  subtler  and  more  delicate  elements  of  life  at 
Cambridge — the  atmosphere,  the  inherited  environment,  the  genim 
'lori — will  be  profoundly  afFectod.  The  point  is  not  that  the  Univer- 
sity vnW  necessarily  l>e  changed  for  the  worse,  but  that  it  will  be 
greaily  t  hanged.  It  is,  of  com^,  quite  conceivable  tliat  the  dangers 
4ire  all  imaginary,  and  that  with  more  experience  the  diillcullios  will 
•-flolve  tibsmselves.  But»  on  the  other  hand,  they  may  not ;  and  yet 
4he  new  settlement  commits  us  ixrevooably  to  tbe  change.  "What 
appeaa  disguised  as  a  simple  device  for  redresnng  a  grievance  is 
really  a  revolution  that  diverts  the  whole  course  of  educational 
•^velopment.    And  for  this  the  time  is  not  yet  ripe. 

But  the  opposition  to  the  proposal  to  grant  titles  of  degrees  to 
■women  does  not  arise  entirely  from  a  dread  of  speculative  dangers. 
There  ore  certain  immediate  and  practical  consequences  to  be  cou- 
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eidflied.  It  is  admitted  that  some  inoonvenience  has  already  heok 
occasioned  in  lecture-rooms  and  lahorntorios  liy  the  necessity  of  making 
provlnion  for  the  conij)arativi'ly  mndl  number  of  women  students  now 
in  residence  at  CamLridj^e,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  a. 
great  increase  in  the  number  of  women  students  would  cause  cou— 
'  adaBUe  paMsuie  om  TJmTonty  depaartmentS}  especially  in  Natnnl 
Scaenoe.  The  advootttes  of  titidar  degrees  meet  the  point  bj  saying, 
tiiet  SDoh  an  mnroaso  is  not  to  he  leaied.  But  the  Syndioate  wm  at. 
oonnderable  trouble  to  collect,  and  print  among  the  appendices  ol  their 
Beport,  evidence  to  show  that  womeB  students  at  Cambridge  are,  at- 
present,  at  a  disadvantage  as  compared  with  women  studonts  who- 
have  ta,ken  degrees  at  Universities  where  degrees  are  granted  to 
women.  Unfortunately,  witnesses  sometimes  ])rove  a  good  deal  more^ 
than  they  were  called  into  court  for;  and  in  this  case  the  8aaie> 
endmoe  whioh  proves  the  ^^■*f~*ft  of  a  grievanoe  pioTes  also  thai  aa- 
soon  as  that  grioTsnoe  is  zemoved  a  lonnidaUe  ineresse  in  the^ 
number  of  women  students  at  Oamhridge  is  almost  oertain  to  talc». 
pla<».  Ear  instanoe^  one  head  mistress  ^tes  There  is  too  marked  A* 
tendency  among  our  pupils  to  choose  to  prepare  for  a  London  degreeiyi. 
rather  than  for  Newiiham  or  Girton,  witli  tlie  idea  that  it  will  be  a 
better  passport  for  professional  work."  Another  quotes  the  father  of 
one  of  her  pupils,  who  objected  to  sending  his  daugliter  to  Newnham. 
on  account  of  the  expense,  saying,  "It  would  be  different  if  she  really 
got  a  degree."  A  Hiird  disoems  **  a  Ymy  marked  inorease  in  the» 
desire  of  parents  that  their  daughters  should  take  the  London  RA.** 
A  fourth  **haa  known  many  parents  who  wished  their  daug^ten  to* 
prepare  for  the  London  examinatians  on  account  of  the  degree,  rather 
than  to  take  the  Cambridge  course."  Mis.  Bryant  assures  the  Syn^ 
dicate  that  "  many  head  mistresses  "  are  ready  to  send  evidence  uponv 
this  point.  And  so  on,  througli  a  number  of  witnesses.  The  cx})orienoe: 
of  these  head  mistresses  and  tlie  weiglit  of  their  testimony  Ljin  e  con- 
vinced many  who  were  at  first  disposed  to  deny  the  existence  of  any 
grieranee ;  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  hope  that  the  same  evidenoe  will, 
eonrinee  the  other  side  that  their  proposals,  if  adopted,  will  realfy 
lead  to  an  inorease  in  tiie  number  of  women  stodenta  at  Oambridgeu 
It  is  open  to  them  to  deny  that  this  would  be  an  evil,  but  they  eaik 
soaroely  maintain  that  it  will  not  hi^ppen. 

And  if  it  does  happen,  consequences  will  follow  of  some  practical, 
importance.  In  the  first  place,  the  pressure  on  T'niversity  lectures, 
and  laboratories  will  be  greatly  increased,  and  us  more  of  the  women 
who  come  to  Cambridge  will  be  coming  for  professional  reasons,  the^ 
UniTersity  will  be  fbroedto  admitthe  neoesuty  of  giving  fhandeAnsdi 
leotore  and  laboratory  righta.  Frofeseional  wcnnen  will  not  submit  to* 
restiiotions  which  are  anomalous  in  themsebres  and  which  handio^ 
them  in  a  oompetidon  for  the  means  of  livelihood.  The  case  losr 
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inoraMed  aceoniiiiodatioii  viU  be  ortrwheliniiiglj  dzong.  The  XJni^ 
fenify,  impoverished  by  agriooltnnl  depreanon,  and  witii  woareee 
Already  exhausted  in  tiie  effort  to  provide  new  laboniories  and  & 
better  eduoaiional  equipment  for  men,  will  have  once  more  to  reemnge 
its  s^Titem  of  laboratories  and  to  mortgngo  its  expectntions  of  inrrpased 
income  to  buy  noAv  sitc^fi  at  augiiK'ntod  vabios.  Tliis  is  not  a  matter 
of  gn^at  importance,  for  in  any  case  an  increase  of  women  students 
"will  luive  to  be  faced  wx^iner  or  later,  and  in  the  long  run  numerical 
prosperity  is  no  evil ;  but  the  practical  inoonvenienoe  should  be  noted 
l^llieway.  In  the  seoond  place,  it  should  be  observed  that  the  inflreaae 
vromen  students  at  Oambiidge  vrill  be  at  the  expense  of  other 
institutions  which  make  qiecial  provision  for  womm's  education.  For 
Holloway  College  in  ptotioular  it  will  bo  a  serious  matter,  and  it  is  easy 
to  uinlerstand  why  the  governing  ImkI  v  of  that  institution  sliould  have 
apJx^aIed  to  the  I  'niversity  in  a  memorial  not  to  exclude  Holloway 
Cbllegn  "and  other  women's  collogoa  of  like  status  "  from  the  Ix^netits 
of  titular  degrees.  The  curt  refusal  of  the  Report  oomos  strangely 
£Eom  a  body  vrhich  has  shown  itself  so  remailEably  sensitive  to  the 
women. 

Bat  fban  is  also  a  third  rssolt  of  the  rsvblutian  that  can  be  pre- 
diolBd,  and  if  the  prediction  should  be  fulfilled  the  prestige  and 
praspsrity  of  the  T'nivorsity  of  Cambridge  will  suffer  irreparable 

damag**.  At  first  the  champions  of  the  new  policy  will  plume  them- 
»(?lv(>s  a  good  deal  on  the  increase  in  the  numbers  of  women  students 
iluit  will  follow  their  loaj)  in  the  dark.  But  what  if  this  increase  in 
the  number  of  women  should  turn  out  to  involve  a  gradual  but  steady 
diminutioa  in  the  number  of  men  P  These  great  constitutional  changes 
aomefimfis  have  results  that  their  anthon  never  intended  and  are 
disposed  to  regret.  In  the  Easter  Tenn  of  1896  an  undsrgrBduaW 
joomal  took  a  p/ebiaei(e  of  undeigraduatss  upon  this  question.  As 
mai^as  634  did  not  take  the  trouhle  to  vote,  but  of  the  remaining 
men  in  residence  1,723  voted  against  degrees  for  women,  and  only 
441)  in  favour  of  them.  It  may  be  admitted  that  the  refer<>ndum  is 
not  a  \  erY  <lelicate  te^t  of  opinion,  since  it  fails  to  register  <legTt>es  of 
lioelility,  and  the  figures  quoted  are  quite  consititent  with  a  veiy 
languid  opposition.  But  the  feeling  of  undergraduates  discloses  itself 
in  oHmt  ways  also,  and  it  is  impossible  to  come  much  in  oontaot  with, 
ihem  without  realismg  that  the  new  proposals  are  most  distastefuL 
Hi»  Syndicate  are  a  good  half'Century  in  advance  ci  undergraduate 
opinion.  The  public  school  hoy  who  has  just  emerged  from  the 
chrysalis  is  not  invariably  actuated  by  considerations  of  piu-e  reason, 
lie  lins  liis  prejudices  and  sentiments — not  inndequnfely  expressed  in 
the  n-niark  made  hy  a  certain  sporting  youtli  conceniing  this  question: 
**  It  would  he  a  great  lilow  to  the  prestige  of  the  University."  To 
lion  the  "  prestige  "  of  Cambridge  does  not  depend  mainly  upon  ita. 
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intellectual  distinction,  and  if  lie  once  came  to  think  of  it  as  a  women's 
University  he  would  direct  his  stops  elsewhere.  Oxford  is  still  unsub- 
merged  by  the  rising  flood  ;  and  the  competition  between  tlio  sister 
Universities  is  sometimes  affected  by  very  strange  and  unreasonable 
«oiuidm!lifiiia  It  Is  true  that  Cambridge  could  not  choose  a  lietter 
liflur,  but  we  ave  not  in  a  bully  to  tianifer  the  inheritanoe. 

It  is  in  their  reply  to  this  azgument  that  the  perverse  and.hopeleas 
idealism  of  the  otiier  side  comes  out  most  clearh-.    They  say.  How 
niqpatriotiiO^  how  imreasonable,  and  therefore  how  impossible  !  But  we 
are  concerned  not  with  what  ought  to  happen,  but  with  wliat  in  all 
pK)bability  will  happen.    It  is  true  tliat  the  prestige  of  Cambridge  is 
•of  tlie  nature  of  an  inheritance,  and  an  inheritance  held  in  trust  for 
the  benefit  of  others ;  but,  nevertheless,  it  rests  at  bottom  upon  wimt 
tte- after  aU  buaineflB  oonsideratioDB.   Dignified  oorpoiations  hare 
rained  themselves  before  now  by  violating  the  laws  of  their  own 
ptotpmty.  We  cannot  afford  to  n^^leot  tiie  nafcnzal  prejtidioes  irf 
yomig  men,  even  although  we  can  prove  to  demonstration  that  they 
<in^t  not  to  eodst.    Dons  who  are  fifty  years  ahead  o£  puUio  opinion 
are  as  dangerous  to  the  University  now  as  the  Dons  once  used  to  be 
who  were  fifty  years  behind  it.    The  vague  notion  that  a  strong  and 
wealtliy  corporation  is  resisting,  out  of  a  blind  and  sordid  selfishness, 
■a  simple  measure  of  justice  to  women,  ignores  the  real  diihculty. 
Ait&t  all,  our  strength  and  wealth  depend  upon  an  intelligent  appre- 
•ciation  of  govecning  forces.  B<^  are  ritoalist  and  conservative  to  the 
core,  and  to  intzodnoe  co^uoalioninto  tiie  UniveiHiies  is  to  begin  at 
the  wrong  end.    Let  its  advocates  capture  a  public  scihocd  and  civilise 
the  young  barbarian  there.  It  will  tlun  be  t^ne  to  press  for  oo-ednoa- 
tion  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

The  theorist  will  answer  that  even  if  men  should  be  diverted  to 
Oxford,  Cambridge  will  ho  compensated  by  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  women  students  there,  and  the  interests  oi  the  University 
will  not  reaUy  suffer.   This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  intflOeetoal 
^Ufferences  between  men  and  women.  For  the  purposes  of  this  aigu- 
ment  it  may  be  conceded  that  the  exohange  of  a  number  of  athletio 
and  sporting  men  for  an  equal  number  of  earnest  women  would  be 
an  advantage  to  the  Univcfsitjr  considered  as  a  place  of  learning. 
But  it  is  a  mistake  to  assume  that  the  prestige  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  depends  exclusively,  or  even  maiidy,  upon  intellectual 
distinction.     AVhat  is  special  and  uni(|ue  al>out  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge is  that,  j  ust  at  a  time  in  life  when  enduring  ties  are  formed, 
when  friendships  are  made  easily,  and  loyalty  to  institutions 
develops  strongly,  the  young  men  who  aze  destined  to  man  ^ 
gvsat  profasrions  and  disdnxge  the  active  business  of  thi»  wodd 
are  brought,  by  the  sy^m  of  residence,  under  XTniverrity  and  Ool- 
Icjge- influences,  and  that  these  influenoes  last,  in  a  measure,  through 
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Kfe.  It  is  not  the  place  of  the  older  Universities  in  the  intellectual 
life  of  the  nation  that  p^ives  them  their  national  position,  hut  their 
relation  to  national  activities  of  a  far  wider  kind.  ( Jxford  and  Tarn- 
bridge  are  great  not  only  because  they  product'  scliolars,  but  becnufie 
they  produce  eminent  statesmen,  lawyers,  explorers,  men  of  business, 
dooton,  and  diviiiM;  beoftuae  they  are  in  tonch  'vrith  the  great  pro- 
feasioiiB ;  Iwoaose  fheze  are  men  engaged  in  aotiye  pursuits  in  ereiy 
oomer  of  tlie  globe  who  look  back  with  delight  uptm  their  ooU^e 
days,  and  are  afcUl  proud  of  the  University  that  l»ed  fhem.  If  the 
functions  of  women  in  the  mechanism  of  the  world  were  not  so  digni- 
fied, and  their  influenpe  upon  its  affairs  so  far-reachinpr,  it  niijjrht  almost 
seem  an  insult  to  press  the  contrast ;  but  the  point  is  one  that  onpht 
to  he  made,  for  it  has  a  serious  bearing  upon  tlio  argimient.  The 
Principal  of  Newuham,  in  an  excellent  letter  addressed  to  members  of 
the  UniTonity  in  February,  1896,  quoted  statistics  to  show  that,  of 
the  women  who  np  to  1890  had  atodied  at  Oambridge  and  Oxford, 
77  per  oeni.  had  engaged  in  teadiing  as  a  ngnlar  ooeiqwIioD  after 
leaying  GoUege."  This  means  that  Oambridge,  losing  touch  with  tho 
azmj  and  navy,  the  Indian  service,  the  Ohuroh,  the  Bar,  the  medical 
profession,  and  the  great  public  schools,  is  to  he  consoled  by  acquiring 
fresh  and  more  intimate  relations  viith  tho  high  schools  for  girls. 

The  argimieiits  adopted  in  this  pajwr  have  been  so  far  for  the 
most  part  frankly  seltish,  and  the  writer  is  unashamed.  Though 
the  proposed  changes  may  be  very  beneficial  for  w<nnen,  they  mwl 
be  oonaidflred  with  regard  to  their  probaUe  effect  upon  tho  ITni- 
Teoniiy  as  a  plaoe  of  education  lor  men.  This  is  a  bnsineas  matter, 
and  though  he  would  be  a  hanl  man  who  should  say  that  senti- 
ment ought  to  have  no  plaoe  in  business,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that 
appeals  to  sentiment  should  he  regarded  ^^nth  great  suspicion.  If  tho 
grievances  of  women  in  tho  University  are  on\y  to  be  re<lres8ed  by 
setting  up  greater  grievances  for  men.  to  let  them  remain  un- 
redressed would  be  wisdom.  But  fortunately  there  is  no  need  to 
fue  this  unpromising  alternative,  for  it  has  been  pointed  out  that 
these  griovanoet  can  be  rejdjoosed  in  other  ways.  This  is  not  the 
plaoe  to  expoond  the  adheme  lor  a  women's  UnivorBty  first  set  forth 
by  the  Bishop  of  Stepne}-,  and  given  in  outline  in  a  paper  fron» 
Oxford  printed  in  an  appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Syndicate,  or  to 
dwell  on  the  simplicity  of  the  alternative  plan  by  wbicb  the  women's 
colleges  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  might  combine  with  iiolloway  to- 
obtain  a  charter  enabling  fbeni  to  grant  degrees  on  the  results  of  tho 
existing  examinations  for  Honours.  The  merit  of  both  these  schemes 
18  that  tiiej  entirely  remove  the  grievance  that  has  been  made  the 
groond  of  the  present  agitation,  and  at  the  same  time  leaTO  the 
positionand  privileges  ol  &e  women's ooU^gea  at  the  two  TJniTcnttiee 
abaolutoly  untouched.  £o  little  do  the  levolutionaiy  party  find  ta 
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qiuvrel  with  in  this  solution  of  the  [)ro])lem,  that  in  their  latest  publiea- 
cation  they  are  at  paiii^  to  argue  that  their  8oheme  is  not  incomj>atibI« 
with  the  otliers,  and  tliat  a  wonieu's  Uuivcrsity  can  he  estahlislied 
afterwards  if  it  should  he  found  dcsirahle.  But  this  is  to  miss  tlie  fiaci 
that  from  the  nature  of  the  cose  it  will  not  be  found  desirable,  for 
with  tttnkr  degrees  Beonred  to  them  at  Omnbridge,  and  the  ioioi^ 
ledge  that  full  memibenhip  of  the  XJidTenity  majbeiraii  by  waitings 
all  motbe  for  irameii  to  eetabliah  a  Uxiiireniiy  lor  themaehttf  «0I 
have  disappeared. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  only  real  and  solid  difficulty  in  the  mj 
of  the  alternative  schemes.  It  is  this — that  just  now  the  leaders  ol  the 
movement  for  women's  educjition  will  have  nothing  whatever  to  say  tm 
them.  This  is  very  natural.  Alternative  jdaus  tmunot  be  ewa  cob- 
aidered  until  Cambridge,  like  Oxford,  has  said  no  to  the  present  pbn^ 
and  has  aaid  it  xeaolittely.  Wehavetoomiiohfiuthiiithe  judgneat 
and  good  eenae  of  women  to  beUeye  that  they  will  lejeot  the  attwinahU 
beoanae  fliey  cannot  have  the  unobtainable.  U  Oembridge  dnnliw 
now  to  take  any  step  which  would  have  the  effect  of  bringing  a  mixed 
University  nearer,  it  is  easy  to  predict  the  course  of  events.  Then 
will  be  some  disappointment,  some  talk  of  a  renewal  of  the  agitatSon. 
At  tirst,  no  doubt,  it  will  seem  wortlx  wliilo  to  wait,  in  the  hojie  of  & 
change  of  opinion  within  the  University  itself.  Whetlier  that  cluuage 
will  ever  come  is  more  than  doubtful.  The  position  of  the  movemoat 
atClBmbiridgeianoiaoatnmgasitwaetenyeanago.  TbeopiMMtiMm 
to  the  praient  eoheme  does  not  come  mainly  from  old  men.  Then 
are  young  men  on  both  ndes,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  which  gmop 
of  yoong  men  represents  the  real  drift  of  opinion  in  the  futum. 
There  is  reason  to  think  that,  if  this  storm  is  weathered,  time  will  soon 
make  it  clear  that  the  revolution  has  no  chance.  Then,  no  doubt,  the 
day  will  come  when  other  remedies  will  ]h>  considered.  New  leaden 
will  ariee,  and  a  new  policy  will  be  fonimlute<l,  which  may,  peihape, 
lead  in  the  long  nui  to  the  foundation  of  a  third  great  Natio&al 
UniTersity.  The  generosity  of  women  to  women's  education  will 
pronde  endowments;  the  widened  experience  of  the  needs  of  wobmi 
will  suggest  new  educational  methods ;  the  new  institution  willattack 
to  itself  a  loyalty  and  devotion  that  will  soon  give  it  a  great  position; 
and  its  founders  ^ill  look  back  with  profound  thankfulness  to  the 
providential  escape  of  women's  education  from  the  traditions  and 
tutelage  of  a  system  designed  for  men. 

Does  it  sound  hypocritical  to  say  that,  if  anything  of  this  kind 
should  happen,  the  new  University  will  nowhere  find  well-wishers 
more  sincere  than  among  those  membem  of  the  University  of  Osm^ 
bridge  who  have  taken  part  in  opposing  the  grant  of  tiflcaof  dagpssa 
to  womenP 

J.  JL  Tahsbi. 
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For  about  ten  years  we  in  this  country  have  witneased  a  succession 
of  agitationfl  arimng,  more  or  less  justifiablj,  oat  of  ih»  assumptiim 
that  fhe  navj  is  unequal  to  Hi  probable  dntiea  in  time  of  mr.  These 
agitatioQB  have  Iwen  of  varioiu  kinda.  At  one  time  "we  have  been 
mninded  of  the  nomerical  inadequacy  of  the  personnel  of  the  fleet; 
at  aiif  r,  we  liave  had  brought  to  our  notice  the  unprotected 
OOndition  of  our  dockyards  and  coalinfr  stations  ;  and,  at  yot  another, 
"we  have  been  apjwale<l  to  on  the  pulijei  t  of  the  nrmamout  of  our 
ships.  But  although  many  modulations  liavo,  on  diifpiont  occasions, 
been  voiced  by  patriotic  and  well-meaning  agitators,  the  dominant 
note  of  every  scare  sinoe  1885  has  been  a  demand  liar  more  vospoIs 
<xf  war. 

That  demand  haa  almiya  been  complied  with  by  the  Go?efmment 

of  the  day.  The  result  has  been  an  almost  complete  reoonstraotion 
of  the  fleet,  together  with  a  very  oonsidemble  inoieaae  of  its  nnmezical 

strength.  To-day,  if  wp  look  merely  at  relative  numbers  of  recently 
built  vessels,  we  are,  conipannl  with  our  probable  enemies,  as  well  off 
as  we  have  been  at  any  time  in  the  past  eighty  years.  1  do  not  for 
one  instant  mean  to  contend  that  even  yet  we  possess  the  numerical 
8iq>eriority  which  is  desirable  for  the  absolute  security  of  our  Empire 
and  our  imp*  rial  intereata.  Bat  I  do  mean  to  say  that  mere  mcdti- 
plication  of  fighting  TMsda  baa  oeaaed  to  be  one  of  the  moat  proaring 
matters  requiring  the  attention  of  naval  reformers. 

Hitherto  the  Admiralty,  when  responding  to  popular  damODr  on 
the  Buhjpct  of  the  navy,  has  been  lavish  in  the  lajang  down  of  ships, 
and  comparatively  clniry  in  the  imdertaking  of  other  improvementa. 
This  year  there  is  again  a  very  considerable  biiilding  programme. 
The  time  has  now  come  for  that  policy  to  be  reversed.  The  main 
dmiderata  now  are  not  ships  so  muoh  as  certain  other  things.  If,  for 
the  sake  ci  iUuBtmtion,  we  take  it  fliat,  in  raoent  years,  aeventy-flve 
per  cent,  of  the  initiative  energy  of  the  Admiralty  haa  been  devoted 
to  the  building  progxanmie,  and  only  twenty-five  per  cent,  to  other 
desirable  improvements,  we  may,  I  think,  also  take  it  that  in  the 
immediate  future  seventy-five  |>er  cent,  should  be  devoted  to  other 
improvements,  and  only  twenty-five  jm^t  cent,  to  new  constructions. 
For  the  truth  is  that,  while  for  ten  years  we  have  been  busy  beyond 
parallel  in  our  dockyards,  we  have  been  idle,  almost  beyond  concep- 
tion, ekewbere.  We  have  added  ship  to  ship,  gun  to  gun,  torpedo 
to  torpedo ;  we  have  evrai  added  officers  to  officers,  and  men  to  men; 
but  wliile  we  have  thus  been  so  extraordinarily  eager  in  the  oonnting 
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of  quantities  and  heads,  we  have  heen  more  than  proportioDatoly 
neglectful  in  tlio  counting  of  qualities  and  hrains. 

We  are  going  either  to  change  our  habits  in  this  respect,  Qr.to 
fiuifer  most  grievously  for  onr  folly.  [ 

The  navy  is  managed  mainly  at  the  dictates  of  obsolete  traditiooB 
and  prejudioes,  or  of  spaamodie  and  often  nnnaaoning  panka.  Thoie 
-wlio  an  nally  veaponaiUafor  it  pay  fax  too  litHa  attontion  to  modam 
aoientifie  davelopmenta,  to  the  teadiinga  of  the  moat  xaoent  azptrianoa^ 
to  altered  oonditions,  or  oven  to  the  promptings  of  phun  eommon 
fiense  and  loaoon.  The  First  Loid  may  he,  like  Earl  Spencer  or  Mr. 
Gos«hon,  a  man  of  enlightonod  views  and  henevolent  intentions  ;  but, 
in  priu  tico,  he  is  completely  overridden  by  his  naval  colleagues  on 
the  Board.  It  is  notorious  that  tlioso  are  too  often  chosen  because  of 
their  recognised  lack  oi  independence  and  tlieir  tractable  natures,  and 
they,  in  turn,  are  often  the  cceatoraa  of  the  pennanent  and  paiiiaman-  • 
taiy  offioiala  ao  long  aa  they  remaan  in  ofiBoa;  an4>  inatead  of  leaUy 
TwpBfWOTiting  the  navy,  groady  miaroproaent  it.  Qenerally,  it  may  he 
Admitted,  they  do  so  because  they  are  given  by  the  pai^nanflDt 
•officials  to  understand  that  the  developinenta  fnd.  imporojraBi^iita 
which  they  would  like  to  see  made  ore,  for  various  reasons,  not  prac- 
ticable. lUit  oftfn  thoy  do  so  because  tht\v  Imve  c<^ased  to  be  men  of 
the  times  in  which  they  live,  and  have  fallou  into  ruts  and  grooves 
from  which  they  have  ueitlier  the  ability  nor  the  energy  to  free  them- 
■aelTea.  Thna  they  atand  e?ar  in  need  of  the  appHeaHon  of  aoma 
jtpnr  from  the  outside.  Yet  how  hittedy  do  they  reaent  the  appU- 
•oataon  of  this  eztiemdy  neoeaaazy  tpml 

Tlio  other  da\'  I  read  a  report  of  a  speech  by  a  Naval  Lord  of  the 
Adaunltj.  What  he  said  was  directed  first  of  all  at  the  Navy 
lisague,  a  body  to  which  I  liave  not  the  honour  to  Ix-long,  but  which 
has  done  .some  good  work,  altlioufrh  it  ha.s  also  committed  some 
youthful  indiscretions.  Incidentally,  however,  the  fhifr-ofheer  in  ques- 
tion delivered  a  savage  and  im^jertineut  blow  at  all  lay  critics  of  the 
Department  and  the  aervioe  with  ufaich  he  ia  aaaodated.  "  We  do 
not,"  he  aaid  in  effect,  *<  wiah  to  hear  the  opinion  of  any  thopg^tfnl 
peraons  on  naval  adminwtration  or  developments,  nnleas  thoae  persona 
happen  to  he  naval  cffioera."  And  a  similar  aentiment  has  heen 
given  utterance  to,  over  and  over  again,  by  other  naval  officers  in 
speech  aii<l  in  writing ;  although,  I  am  happy  to  aay,  the  view  ia  not 
general  throughout  the  service. 

If  naval  officers  oi  this  intolerant  and  shallow  class  were  in  the 
habit  of  seriously  studying  the  history  of  their  splendid  profession, 
they  would  know  that  exterior  oiitiaama  and  auggestiona  have  in  all 
ages  henefited  the  navy  fully  aa  mnoh  aa,  if  not  mote  than,  interior 
oritifliama  and  auggeationa.  One  reaaon  ia,  I  admit,  that  the  flztaiu» 
yoioe  haa  greater  opportonitaea  for  making  itaelf  heard  in  the  propar 
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qnuften.  But  that  u  not  the  only  leaaon.  It  maj  be  leoollMted 
iSbat  the  heet  eighteenth  oentmj  mter  on  nayal  taotios  wasadviUea; 

and  that  steam  aa  a  motive  power,  the  screw  as  a  means  of  prapnl- 
Bon,  and  iron  as  a  material  of  oonatniction,  were  literally  foroed  upon 

tmwilling  AduiiraltieB  by  civilians;  while,  saving  one  possible 
exception,  all  recent  agitations,  with  rospect  as  well  to  guns,  dock- 
yards, coaling  stations  and  manning  ns  to  ships,  nriginatetl  not  from 
within  but  from  without  the  navy.  Nor  was  one  of  them  set  going 
•fen  by  a  "Service  paper."  Indeed,  tiie  navy,  hnft  lor  the  naalticf 
ootaide  oriticum,  iroold  he  to-day,  ao  far  aa  one  can  aee,  in  a  vary 
aony  eondition. 

Tb»  flag-<^cer  to  whom  I  have  alluded  should  haYe  xeooUeoiied 
that  the  efficiency  of  the  Bxitioh  navy  intimately  conoema  every 
British  subject,  whether  he  wears  gold  lace  on  his  coat-sleove  or  not ; 
and  that  the  realm  of  invention,  reformation,  and  improvement  is  no 
privileged  oligarchy,  but  a  frank  and  free  republic.  The  absurdity  of 
this  Naval  Lord's  position  will  perhaps  appear  more  clearly  if  we 
imagine,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  X.,  a  dTiHaii,  diaeoven  a 
peifaot  and  aimple  range-finder,  an  improved  irjratem  of  diatamna 
ngnalB,  or  even  a  new  and  more  denrahle  Bcheme  of  tactics.  Onraalf- 
aatisfied  admiral,  who  professes  to  beUeve  that  the  navy  does  not 
need  to  be  told  anything  by  outBidei%  would,  I  suppose,  have  that 
civiliftn  keep  silent  as  to  his  discovery  on  penalty  of  being  held  up  to 
general  scorn  as  a  meddlesome  busybody ;  whereas  the  public  iiiU'rt«t 
— which  is  in  very  many  points  dltlerent  from  the  individual  iutcnuta, 
and  often  antagouistio  to  the  personal  prejudices,  of  naval  oihoers — 
would  require  the  civiliaa  to  apare  no  peine  to  losoe  his  dieooveiy 
upon  the  attanlion  of  the  service.  Una  Unsteiing  hahit  of  angiily 
endeavouring  to  ahout  down  every  <»»  who  has  not,  hy  fall  aervioe 
/onnuiwy  been  made  free  of  the  magic  preeinota  of  the  quarter-deck,  is 
of  very  doubtful  taste  when  indulged  in  afloat  Ashore  it  is  &tile  and 
ehildish. 

I  have  devoted  to  this  officer  an  amount  of  space  quite  disprojxir- 
tionato  to  the  weight  of  his  words ;  but  I  have  done  so  beaiufe  he  is 
eminently  typical  of  many  of  his  naval  colleagues  in  ofUcc,  and,  indeed, 
of  Naval  L()rd8  at  afanoet  any  tune  during  the  peat  eighty  years.  Un- 
Hounded  optimiam,  incndible  IhoughtlenneaB,  and  mde  intderanoe 
are  chazaeteriatio  of  these  gentlemen  vrfien  aoling  in  their  offioal 
capadfy.  TMu  II  tlioy  can  bring  themselves  to  admit  the  poenbility 
that  there  are  in  this  world  a  few  intelligent  beings  besides  the  elect 
handful  who  finally  quitted  si  liool  when  still  children,  and  who  have 
since  had  no  regular  education  of  a  general  character,  then  perhaps 
the  Admiralty  will  be  what  it  ought  to  be — the  jealous  custodian 
of  Britain's  naval  supremacy,  and  not,  as  at  present,  the  official  nuise 
of  tradition  and  prejudice. 
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Until  that  fortunate  day  anivoB,  it  will  remain  the  duty  of  thoee 
lAo,  like  mjaelf ,  hsTd  sosne  little  knowledge  of  Hie  tmdinonBenis  of 
jmnal  qpimon  abaraed  as  weU  as  at  home,  and  who  hare  had  enffifliftnt 
esperienoe  afloat  to  be  able  to  form  some  sort  of  judgment  oonoeming 
nafal  tendencies  and  needs,  to  risk  the  wrath  of  Whitehall  and  its 
depsndent  Service  press,  and,  from  time  to  time,  criticise  witliotit  fear. 
My  only  aim  is  the  wolfnre  of  the  Empire  and  of  tlip  service  of 
which  every  Briton  is  proud.  I  liold  a  brief  for  no  faddist.  I  am 
neither  an  uxe-griuder  uor  a  Govemmeut  pensioner,  and  I  look  for  no 
man's  patronage  or  interest.^ 

After  this  long  preamble  I  desiie  to  offer  a  lew  lemariu  upon 
oertain  featoxea  of  xeeent  and  ouzrent  Adnumliy  polky;  and,  in 
paitioiilar,  upon  the  subjeot  of  docks,  guns,  ships,  naval  education, 
promotion,  manning,  and  provision  for  war.  And  first  as  regards  dry- 
dodcs.  The  adraitte<l  ohjoi-t  of  a  dry-dock  is  primarily  to  facilitate 
the  rapid  cleaning  and  repair  of  vessels,  and  especially,  of  course,  if  it 
be  a  Government  dry-dock,  to  facilitate  the  repair  of  men-of-war  that 
may  have  been  badly  dauiuged  in  action. 

Now,  we  have  numerous  Government  dry-do<^  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  we  are  building,  or  about  to  build,  more  at  GUnaltBr,  Devon jx)rt, 
and  other  plaoea,  and  to  spend  an  immfmse  amount  of  moneiyonthem. 
It  is  therefore  important  to  inquire  vriiether  these  docks  are  capable  of 
effecting  in  the  beet  possible  way  the  main  purpose  for  which  they 
are  built.  The  question  is  a  tolerably  ol>vious  one;  yet  it  seems  to 
me — and  perhaps  it  Avill  pre-sently  seem  to  tlic  rfvidcr — that  my  Lords 
of  the  Admiralty  can  ncvrr  lia\  (?  properly  considered  it. 

And  here  it  may  be  parenthetically  obser\ cd  that  our  finest  Govern- 
ment dry-docks  have  hitherto  been  constantly  used  for  the  construction 
of  big  ships.  All  authorities  agree  tliat  bcm  the  mere  monelnij 
point  of  view  it  is  dieaper  to  build  a  vessel  in  a  dry-dock  than  on  a 

(1)  Thera  wonld  seem  to  Im  ftt  the  Admiralty,  and  jKMidbly  in  othn  GkurcRUBflnt 
sAm^  SB  nnrritten  law  which  forbids  anj  one  who  iB  rectMag,  or  baa  recelTad, 
pijBMfit  or  eren  the  slightetit  favour  from  the  Department,  from  erer  afterwarda  aayinfif 
S  word  againat  that  Department.  Of  this  I  had  an  amusing  illustration  a  few  yean* 
■gOu  I  had  for  aome  time  enjoyed  penaission — of  which  I  always  arailed  myself  verj 
aparinjB^ly — to  consult  certain  MSS.  and  printed  worku  in  the  Admiralty  Library.  Two 
groaaly  inaccurate  returns,  dealing  with  lossee  of  Her  Majesty's  ships  other wii«e  than  in 
action,  were  |WMmlud  to  nrUament,  and  I  wrote  to  Mr,  Herlwrt  Obfdatone,  who  liad 
asked  fur  them,  to  p>int  out  Homo  of  their  omifnionH  and  miuatatements.  Mr.  IlerK^rt 
Gladatone  showed  my  note  to  the  First  Lord,  who  thereupon  personally  wrote  me  an 
irfigMat  WftMi  n  [  1 1  iiup  MiiniMiAi—t  thBt mytim irhft  TTM  imjttjhigmtih  pomilnnfcwi 

as  I  enjoyed  should  criticise  a  document  prepared  by  his  Department.  The  p-eneral 
oorrectneaa  of  my  oriticiam  was  not  challenged,  so  that  I  can  only  conclude  that  the  First 
LevA  mgknAj  «oaaUer«d  that  I  ought  to  hm  ragardod  nyidf  >■  htibed  to  aOfOfle. 
Hiis  episode  has  ever  -in- niused  me  to  reiurard  with  oomdderable  suspicion  the  pro- 
Adaiinltj  ntteranoes  of  inventors  who  have  reooired  Gknrenunant  rewards,  and  of 
Bnniee  JoonuBate  who  are  in  the  hMt  at  hmg  fanmred  bj  the  Admiralty  wit^ 
iafpfmatioD  or  special  fncilitie-s.  Siooe  that  itj  I  lum  Mt  ohUgsd,  aaoMOwr,  to  ocaw 
■ring  the  Adminltj  labnxj. 
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Blip ;  and  for  two  reasons :  matariol,  which  must  be  expensivelj  raised 
into  postion  when  a  ship  is  Inulding  cat  a  aUp,  can  lie  cheaply  lamed 
into  ponilcNi-  wbm  a  diip  it  boflduig  in  a  dock.   Again,  a  dnp 

'  Imilding  on  a  dip  has  to  he  provided,  at  gnat  oort»  with  cradle  and 
launehing-ways  ere  she  can  take  the  water,  whereas  a  ship  hnOdingin 
a  dry-dock  can  be  floated  hy  the  simple  admission  of  water — an  opera* 
tion  costing  next  to  nothing.  Builflinp-  a  warship  in  dn,--dock  may, 
however,  in  spite  of  its  monetary  cheapness,  be  exceedingly  bad 
economy,  if  by  chance,  for  example,  the  dock,  while  the  ship  is  still 
building,  be  needed  for  its  prime  and  more  legitimate  purpose.  A 
half-bnilt  irarship  cannot  he  mofvad  except  by  being  floated,  and  if 
she  he  not  leedy  .lor  floating,  any  vessel  requiring  her  herfth^-4if> 
matter  how  nigentiy— mnst  wait,  or  go  elsewhere,  or  sink.  U,  in 
war  time,  our  best  docks  were  in  use  for  purposes  of  construction,  the 
fact  might  quite  conceivably  determine  against  us  the  issue  of  tho 
struggle.  This  is  not  to  be  gainsaid.  Yet  we  have  been  continually 
sliTitting  up  oiu"  best  docks  for  a  year  or  more  at  a  time,  in  onler  tliat 
wo  might  build  ships  in  them.  As  we  have  none  .too  many  docks,  it 
must,  I  think,  be  conceded  that  these  docks  have  not  properly  fulfilled 
iiig  main  oh|eot  for  which  they  were  oonstmcteds 

Quite  recently  the  piaotioe  ofhuilding  ships  in  Government  diyskcka 
has  been  c&oontinQed.  I  trust  that  it  has  heen  disoontimied  deUbe- 
lately  and  for  ever.  Yet,  as  this  is  not  yet  certain,  the  above  xemaifca 

•  concerning  tho  dangers  of  the  practice  may  not  be  out  of  season. 

Are  the  existing  docks  then  capable,  if  emjtty  and  available,  of 
effecting  in  the  best  possible  way  the  main  purpose  for  which  they  are 
built? 

Since  dry-docks  differ  in  dimensions  and  capacity,  I  shall  confine 
the  inquiry  to  OUT  largest  and  newest  6k)venmiflnt  cby-doek,  that 
nxnnbered  15,  at  Pottsmouth.  This  has  a  hreadifa  of  94  feet  at  the 
enfaanoe,  and,  at  ordinary  qxring-tides,  a  depth  of  33  feet  10  inohea 

of  water  over  the  sills  ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  roomy  in  the  world. 
If  the  great  Portsmouth  dock  be  not  fit  for  its  duties,  then,  indeed, 
nearly  all  other  dry-docks  must  be  imfit  for  theirs. 

It  has  been  premised  that  the  special  object  of  such  a  dock  is  to 
facilitate  tho  repair  of  nion-of-war  wliidi  lia\e  been  badly  damaged 
in  action.  Serious  damage  in  action  must  be  expected  to  involve,  in 
nearly  evary  ease,  sooh  injury  to  the  hall  ui  a  ship  as  wiU  brin^ 
about  oonsideinible  altenitioiui  of  trim  and  dispkoemmt  To  put  it 
otherwise,  m  must  antaoipate  that  when  a  man-of-war  that  has  snffered 
severely  in  action  comes  to  bo  docked,  she  vnll,  owing  to  leaks,  draw 
more  than  her  normal  amount  of  water,  and  that,  owing  to  the  leak- 
ago  being  greater  in  some  compartments  tlmn  in  others,  she  will  not 
be  uj)right  but  will  \m;l  to  one  side  or  tho  other,  or  will  bo  "  doA\'n  " 
by  the  head  or  by  the  stem.    It  results,  then,  that  a  dry -dock,  to  be 
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flttmut  lor  nw  mma^iamA  Iw  oopaUa  of  zeomng  a  T«8iel  tiuw 

■  Ncnr  the  British  battleehips  of  ihe  Royal  Sovereign  oUsb,  seven  in 
numheir,  and  those  of  the  Magnificent  clase,  nine  in  mmibery  VOuld,  at 
present,  form  the  bockbono  of  our  fighting  fleets  in  wnr  time  ;  and  it 
is  prolmlile  t)iat,  for  muny  years  to  come,  our  finest  battleshijis  of  the 
first  class  will  uot  be  of  less  size.  They  are  all  75  feet  in  liroadth, 
and  at  their  normal  dispkcoment  draw  27  feet  Ci  inches  of  water. 

At  the  last  mmmBr  meetiiig  of  fiie  XnalitelioiL  of  Naval  Aioihitects, 
llir.  I^ronel  Glaik  made  a  vemarkaUe  atatamaii,  of  the  litaral  and 
ahsdute  truth  of  whioh  I  have  nnoe  taken  pains  to  satisfy  myiell 
Ho  said,  Our  largest  stone  docks  are  descnbed  as  having  some 
33  feet  of  water  over  the  sill  at  the  top  of  ordinary  spring-tides.  This 
means  tbat  a  ship  of  tlie  type  of  the  Rereugr  [Roijal  Sorcrcign  class), 
having  her  draught  increased  by  as  littlo  as  (i  feet,  could  not  get  into 
the  dock,  even  when  on  an  even  keel,  and  if  she  were  listed  as  little 
as  0  degrees,  an  iucreoije  of  only  3  feet  t>  inches  would  block  her  I 
whik)  if  bar  liael  ware  inareaaed  to  Hie  quite  poMilkle  amoant  of  10 
degreee,  a  mm  moarooao  of  1  foot  6  uuiiiflB  In  bar  dxaiOght  would 
make  hear  hHge-keeb  feral  m  tiie  entnaoe  of  even  onr  newest  and 
largest  docks,  and  that  at  high-water  spring^t^"  These  statietioa 
apply  to  the  new  docks  at  Portsmouth. 

Yerv  littlo  attention,  strange  to  say,  seems  to  have  been  paid  to 
this  most  serious  assertion.  An  increase  of  1  foot  G  inches  in  the 
draught  of  the  Ji't  rnu/r,  or  any  of  her  sisters,  might  be  cauBfd  ])y 
comparatively  trilling  ujidor- water  injuries.  A  heel  of  10  degrees 
might  be  oooaaioned  by  injuries  of  avan  Ibh  moment.  Tet»  until  the 
ship  oonld  be  dooked,  she  might,  and  in  all  likalibood  vonld,  be  en* 
tirelj  nsolooD.  It  most  be  oonolnded,  tiMnfote^  that  tbe  Partsmontih 
dock,  No.  15,  and  d  fortiori  all  our  other  Government  dry-dooks,  are 
notsoitahleforthevbolaolthairintended  work  in  war  time.  They  may 
be  capable  of  receiving  smaller  vessels  in  all  cireximstances  ;  but  there 
are  very  ])n)bable  conditions  which  would  prevent  them  from  receiv- 
ing the  ships  upon  which  the  final  issue  of  a  naval  war  must  mainly 
depend. 

Nor  18  this  alL  Most  of  our  best  existing  dry-dooks  are  only  just 
capable  of  reoehrxng  oar  biggest  and  finest  ships  when  the  latter  are 
at  noimal  dnogbt  and  in  narmsl  trim.  No  one  can  foresee  with 
oertainty  the  daralopments  of  the  next  ism  yesxsL  Ships  may,  for 
aught  that  one  can  say,  become  even  broader  and  demand  still  more 
water  than  at  present.  It  is  not  likely,  but  it  is  plainly  possible.  If 
such  a  development  should  owur,  wo  should  be  even  worse  off  than 
we  ore  as  regards  dock  accommodation  for  damaged  vessels.  A  quite 
probable  development,  however,  is  an  increase  in  length.  Our  longest 
oniisers,  tbe  Pwetrful  and  Terrtbk^  baye  a  length  of  but  538  feet  over 
all;  and  eran  they  bad  to  wait  for  docking  in  a  Qovemment  yszd 
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vofil  tfw  new  docks  at  Portsmoiiih  were  veadj  lor  fhem  lait  year. 
We  alreadj  haye,  neyerttieleaB,  auxiHaiy  meroantile  oruiseFB  tibat  are 
M5  leet  long,  and  Germany  is  iDuilcling  two  of  a  length  ol  625  feet. 
Tbeee  monsfcen  oonld  not  be  plaoed  in  No.  15  in  any  ciroiiinileneMi 

yive  v«irs  hence  we  mny  have  regular  cruison?  as  long  or  longer ; 
and  then,  as  for  the  Poi'-rrf'ii/  and  Tcrrih/r,  we  nhall  again,  at  enor- 
mmis  cost,  have  to  huild  sjiecial  stone  doeks,  unless,  indeed,  we  adopt 
a  more  sensible  dock  policy  than  we  have  followed  hitherto.  Wliat, 
MwwIoPB,  isillis  more  sennUe  polioy,  if  snoh  time  bef 

When  we  make  provision  for  the  reoeption  of  a  wounded  man,  we 
do  not  hegin  bj  premising  that,  in  order  to  take  full  advantage  of 
ear  applianoee^  he  must  be  capable  of  holding  liinisolf  erect  as  usual, 
erniirt  have  oomraand  of  any  of  his  onlinary  faculties.  On  tlM  OOn- 
tmrj',  we  assume  his  helplessness  and  (  (jllapse.  ]»ut  in  making  pro- 
vision for  the  reception  of  a  wounded  sliip,  we  have  hitherto  acted  on 
•utirely  contrary  principles.  "We  have  required  her,  especially  if  she 
be  large,  to  be  of  approximately  normal  draught,  and  to  be  oompara- 
iirelj  upright. 

Thiais  ridiculous ;  and  it  is  already  manilsst  that  our  proper  policy 
iato  eoostmot  docks  of  capaoify  whkh,  in  Ilea  of  being  rigidly  eon- 
fined  to  the  reoeption  oi  ships  of  specified  length,  beam,  and  draught, 

and  ships  in  normal  or  nearly  normal  trim,  shall,  within  reasonable 
limits,  take  ships  of  any  length,  beam,  draught,  or  trim.  This  can 
be  dene ;  nay,  it  is  boing  done  already,  though  not  in  the  Qovem- 
wtmi  dockvards  of  this  countrv. 

Ever  MDce  1859  tliero  has  l)€en  at  Cartagena  a  double-sided  lioat- 
ing  dock  of  l£r.  G.  B.  Ronnie's,  capable  of  Hfiing  vessels  np  to  6,500 
tea  in  weight.  A  floating  dock,  of  still  greater  lifting  power,  has 
lor  a  Bomewhat  similar  period  been  woridng  at  Bermuda.  The  float- 
ing  docks  dating  from  the  early  period  are,  however,  relatively 
speaking,  awkward  and  ponderous  structures,  weighing  from  65  to 
85  tons  per  100  tons  of  lifting  power.  Thus,  the  Cartagena  dock, 
which  lifts  (i,;)(iO  tons,  weighs  4,400  tons,  and  the  St.  Thomas  dock 
(Sir  F.  r.raniwell  i,  which  lifts  4.000  tons,  wei^^lis  ;!,4U0  tons.  Modem 
floating  docks  can  be  made  verj'  much  lighter  in  proportion.  Some 
ef  fliese  designed  by  Messrs.  Oliirk  and  Stendfield,  for  instance,  weigh 
enly  41  tons  per  100  tons  of  Hfting  power,  and  none  weighs  more 
On  62  tons.  Indeed,  I  believe  that  I  am  right  in  saying  tiist  a 
floating  dock  now  building  for  Manilla,  to  take  ships  iq>  to  about 
12,000  tons  in  weiglit,  dops  not  exceed  these  proportions. 

The  floating  docks  whii  h  might  be  iLsed  for  nn\a\  purposes  are  of 
.'si'vcnil  kinds.  There  i.s  the  doubh'-sided  dock  of  tlie  old  iypo,  such 
as  lies  at  Cartagena.  This  is  practically  a  floating  cradle  open  at  both 
ends,  and  composed  of  caissons.  The  cradle  is  submerged  to  the 
neossBsiy  depth  by  the  admissian  of  water;  ^  diip  is  then  floated  in 
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and  terthod,  tho  water  ia  pumped  out,  and  the  cradle  misos  the  ship 
high  and  dry  for  examination  and  repair.  There  is  also  the  depositing 
dock,  such  OS  may  be  seen  in  tho  Kussian  Govprnmoiit  Yard  at 
Nicolaif'ff.  Tliis  like\s'iso  is  composed  of  caissons  whicli  may  be  fillwl 
with  or  emptied  of  water,  but  it  is  only  one-sided,  and  the  Hoor  of  it 
upon  which  the  ship  rests  is  composed,  as  it  were,  of  huge  steel  or  iron 
fingen.  'When  the  dbip  has  onee  heen  pbwed  on  this  floor  the  dock 
18  floated  up  to  a  fixed  staging  huilt  (dose  to  tiie  shore  but  in 
suffioienily  deep  water.  This  staging  has  a  floor  also  composed  of 
huge  fingers.  The  fingers  of  the  dock  are  brought  between  the 
fingers  of  the  stage  in  such  a  manner  that  when  the  dock  is  a  little 
submerged,  the  ship  which  has  lain  upon  the  dock's  fingers  is  gontl}' 
dei)Osited  upon  tlio  fingers  of  the  staging.  Again,  there  is  tlie  off- 
shon*  dock,  sudi  as  exists  at  Flensburg,  Hamburg,  and  North  Shields. 
This  is  a  floating  dock  of  Lrbhaped  section.  The  ship  rests  on  the 
foot  of  the  L,  -while  the  dook  is  kept  upright,  and  is  partiallj  oontralled, 
1^  means  of  lever  girders  attached  to  rigid  structures  on  shore  cor  bj 
eutaggecs.  And  finallj,  there  is  the  modem  double-sided  floating 
do(  k,  which  is  so  constructed  as  to  be  capable  ot  docking  itself  section 
by  section. 

Now.  docks  of  any  of  tliese  t^'pes,  but  especially  of  tlie  last- 
mentioned  variety,  tan  be  built  to  take  vessels  of  lo,0()0  tons  displace- 
ment, ot"  even  more,  and  of  practically  any  length  and  beam.  Tho 
other  aih  antages  of  them  are  great  and  numerous.  The  first  cost  of 
a  floating  graving  dock  is  mneh  less  fhaii  that  of  a  stone  dock  of 
oonespondiug  capacity,  and  varies  from  co0'third  to  one-half.  The 
floating  dook  can  be  much  more  lapidlj  ccmstracted,  dght  or  nine 
^n^ftfhtt  sufficing  for  its  completion  ;  and  it  is  far  cheaper  as  regards 
working  cost.  Choice  of  site  is  much  less  limited  than  in  the  case  of 
a  stone  dock,  which  demands  sure  foundations.  The  floating  dock 
may  be  jilaced  wherever  there  is  sufhcient  depth  of  water,  and,  where 
this  does  not  exist  naturally,  it  may,  at  relatively  small  expense,  be 
secured  by  ordinary  dredging.  Tho  floating  dock,  moreover,  is 
available  at  all  states  of  the  tide,  can  take  a  veawl  which  has  a  bad 
list,  or  which  has  much  more  than  her  normal  draught,  and  can  so 
place  itself,  if  neceawrjr,  in  a  stream  as  to  easily  receive  a  ship  which 
could  not  safelj  enter  a  fixed  dock,  tho  mouth  of  which  lay  at  right  * 
angles  to  the  current.  Finally,  tlie  floating  dock  can  be  towed  from 
port  to  port,  or  to  any  position  where  it  may  be  of  temporary  use  ;  • 
and  if  expos^'d  (o  guu-firo  may  bo  moved  to  a  safer  situation,  even 
with  a  sliiji  iiu  board,  for,  ship  and  all,  such  a  dock  woidd  not  draw 
more  than  fifteen  feet  or  sixteen  feet  of  water.  I  need  liardlv  add 
that  if  in  wartime  we  SNxed  an  enemy's  port,  such  floating  docks  might 
be  invaluable,  seeing  that  they  ooidd  be  readily  towed  out,  either  to 
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supplement  the  existing  docking  accommodation,  or  to  take  th©  placed 
of  docks  deBtroyed  by  LoniLardnient  or  by  the  beaten  foe. 

I  might  add  very  much  more  on  this  score,  but  I  will  content 
myself  'with  saying  that  it  is  difficult  to  oanoeiTe  why,  knowing  aill 
these  facts,  the  AdmiraUy  goes  on  building  stone  docks  only,  and  does 
not  at  this  moment  possess  a  angle  luge  floating  dock  of  modem 
construction. 

So  much  for  docks.    I  have  also  something  to  say  ahout  gons. 

In  recent  years  the  intro<luction  of  the  quick-firing  gun  has  gone 
far  towards  revolutionising  the  conditions  of  naval  warlare.  The 
guns  were  still  unknown  to  the  service  when  many  of  our  com- 
paratively modern  warships,  such  as  the  battleships  of  the  "  Admiral  " 
dasB  and  the  bdted  cruisers  of  the  Orlando  and  Imperieute  oksscs 
weze  built  PtiUio  opinion,  therefore,  has  demanded  that  these 
vessels  should  be  re-gumed  to  the  extent  of  hairing  quick-fliing  guns 
substituted  for  their  old-fashioned  six-inch  breechloaders.  Tlie 
Admiially  has  pretended  to  obey,  but  in  reality  has  not  obeyed  at  all. 
Hero  is  nn  extract  from  a  letter  lately  received  from  ft  Teasel  which 
has  been  undergoing  this  nominal  re-gunning 

"  We  are  doing  the  usual  refit,  and  having  our  Bix-in.  guns  replaced  by  quick- 
firers  ;  but  as  Ihoy  are  nioiintiiig  tlic  now  guns  on  the  <»ld  rarriagos  and  slides^ 
and  ut>  it  was  the  old  carriagetj  and  aiidcb  that,  moi^  than  anything  else,  rendered 
the  old  guns  daw  vockiiig  ones,  our  new  state  is  in  no  aenss  an  impKOTeniMit 
upon  our  old.  The  sole  gain  is  what  I  naj  osU  a  paper  fsst  Metawhile,  the 
£ntieh  public  is  deceived." 

The  eiffioien<^  or  otherwise  ol  the  guns  employed  must  have  the 
greatest  possible  influence  upon  the  issue  of  the  naval  warfare  of  the 
future  as  it  had  upon  that  of  the  naval  warfare  of  the  post.  Everyone 
knows  this.  The  Admiralty  does  not  pretend  the  contrary  ;  and  it 
recogni.'ies,  moreover,  that  the  regular  quick-fiidng  gun,  as  dii^tinct 
from  the  modified  breechloader  altove  alluded  to,  is  the  most  jH-rfect 
medium-caUbred  weapon  at  present  available.  Yet  here  we  have  an 
example  of  tiie  Admiralty  deliberateily  neglecting  an  0|^(Mrtunity  of 
sabstitattng  for  the  old  breechloader  the  best  gun  known,  and  of 
Bubstitutmg  instead  a  gun  which  is  pfraotically  no  impmnrement  upon 
its  predecessor. 

This  is  surely  criminal  trifling.  The  modified  six-inch  guns  now  in 
ships  like  the  CoU'nujuood  mid  IToirc  could  possibly,  in  .i.  tion,  fire  as 
much  as  three  rounds  per  minute,  but  regidar  quick-firing  guns  of  tho 
same  calibre  can  with  case  fire  six  rounds  in  the  same  period.  In  each 
case  the  projectile  weighs  100  lbs  ;  but  while  the  muzzle  energy  of  the 
modified  guu  is  but  about  2,660  foot-tons  (enough,  that  is  to  say,  to 
raise  2,660  tons  to  a  height  ol  one  foot)  and  its  perforating  power  is 
equal  to  the  ovorooming  of  thirteen  inches  of  iron,  the  munle  energy 
of  the  regular  quick-fixer  is  about  3,3d0  foot-tons,  and  its  perforatbg 
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power  18  equal  to  fhe  overooming  of  eixteen  inobeft  of  iron.  The 
CiMngwood  oarries  tiuee  nx-inch  guns  on  esidh  IwoMlade.   Here  is  a 

statement  of  their  possible  work  iu  three  minuteB,  together  with  a 
statement  of  the  work  which  could  bo  done  in  the  same  space  of  time 
by  throo  of  the  regular  quiok'firers  with  which  the  ship  ought  to  have 
been  refitted. 

Modified  gana.  Begnbur  qiuck-ili«n. 

RoundB  in  thrae  minutes  •     .  0  18 

Muzzle  eneisx  developed  .     .  23,940  ft.  tone.     e0,300  ft.  tone. 

8o  that  it  may  be  said  that  the  Cbtftft|7»io(Nl'«  broadside  £rom  her  six- 
inch  guns  is  now  oonsidflirablj  less  than  half  as  powerful  as  it  would 
have  been  had  the  Admiralty,  instead  of  tinkering,  put  the  beet 
available  weapons  into  the  ships.  I  do  not  know  what  are  the  official 
esouses  inst  the  <Mni8ncm,  but  I  am  advised  that  theie  is  no  poeaible 
reason,  apart  from  questions  of  exponso,  wliy  proper  quick-firing  guns 
cannot  be  mounted  in  each  and  all  of  the  rc-gunnod  vessels.  And  it 
is  certain  thnt  the  country  regards  cost  as  far  less  important  tlian 
efficiency,  and  would  gladly,  it  it  knew  the  facts,  pay  the  increased 
price  ol  iJlie  better  weapcms.  Unhappily  it  does  not  know  the  facts. 
It  sees  in  Brassey's  NawU  Annual^  or  dsewfaere,  that  such  and  sudi 
a  ship  has  now  quick>firing  guns,  and  it  is  ccmtent.  It  does  not 
understand  that  there  are  bogus  as  well  as  real  qmok-firing  guns  in 
use  in  ller  Majesty's  Service. 

It  is  true  that,  even  if  the  best  possiblo  guns  were  mounted  in  the 
re-gunnod  vopsols,  they  would  be  of  very  little  use  in  action,  but  tliat 
is  onl}"  bf'i  Tiuse  tlio  Admiralty  remains  blind  to  tlio  toaching  nt  recent 
naval  warfare.  It  has  been  shown  that  guns  which  are  not  protected 
by  armour  against  at  least  small  miniles  cannot  be  worked  for  many 
minutes  in  battle.  The  fire  of  machine  and  light  (puck-firing  guns 
penetrates  all  unannoured  structures,  and  annihilates  the  men  within 
them.  Th«e  is  no  fighting,  nor  even  living,  save  behind  armour  or 
below  the  waterline.  Yet  the  guns  in  the  re-gunned  ships  are.  as  of 
yore,  witliout  protection  for  their  crews.  It  is  a  bitter  thing  to 
Kiy.  I  do  not,  however,  hesitate  to  declare  that  the  Adiiiiralty  lias 
otMcial  kufiwledge  that  there  is  no  jadbability  of  these  guii>  being 
workable  iu  action  against  modern  bhips,  and  that,  nevertheless,  it 
ddiberately  eontranplates  the  possibility  of  sending  them  into  situa- 
tions where  their  crews  must  either  abandon  them  or  be  uselessly 
massacred. 

Do  my  lords,  I  would  ask,  expect  the  British  bluejacket  to  repeat 
his  ancient  exploits  undw  sucli  shamefully  disadvantageous  condi- 
tions, and  do  they  suppose  that  traditional  British  pluck  will  rise 
su]ierior  to  every  known  law.  and  will,  luiproteeted,  win  Ijattles 
against  men  behind  armour,  and  ]  (is<essed  of  superior  w.  jijm. us  ?  I 
suspect  that  they  do ;  for  1  have  read  so  much  wicked  nonsense  ou 
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tliis  mibjeot  from  AdminUy  apotloguts,  tliai  I  oui  credit  iliein  with 
almost  any  inlKhiAtum. 

To  deserve  the  pontioiis — as  first-class  battleships  and  fin<t-ela8S 
cruisers — which  they  hold  in  tlio  official  Navr  List,  the  '*  Admirals  " 
and  the  vessels  of  the  Orlmulo  type  should  be  supplied  with  vertical 
aruKMir  over  tlieir  central  batteries.  I  do  not  sav  that  such  armour 
could  be  put  upon  the  ships  iu  question  without  too  seriously  inter- 
fering vitii  their  draught  and  aeaworthiiiMB ;  Imt  this  I  am  sure  of, 
that  to  ooimt  the  **  Adminls  "  as  fixsUilatt  batileshife,  and  to  consign 
them  to  duties  whioh  may  involve  tiieb  ooUision  with  modem  first- 
class  hattleships  of  foreign  Powers,  is  to  court  defeat  in  battle. 
Government  returns  periodically  attribute  to  Great  Britain  a  most 
8atisfa<  torv  paper  sujM'riority  over  any  two  foreign  nations ;  but  the 
fact  is,  that  this  jwiper  superiority  is  only  shown  by  raukin<^  as  battle- 
ships vessels  wliich  are  not  really  fit  for  tlie  liue-of-battle  at  all,  by 
ignoring  the  differences  between  real  and  bogus  quick-firing  guns, 
and  between  muszle-loaders  and  modem  weapons;  and  by  lump- 
ing together  those  ships  which  are  oapalle  of  naing  their  secondary 
armaments  in  action,  and  those  which  are  not 

I  will  not  deal  at  length  with  the  often  debated  question  of  the  re- 
armament and  modernisation  of  our  older  ironclads,  such  as  tlie 
Superbf  Tenuh-airc,  Siilfan,  Ifcrni/rs,  Mn)i'irch,  S/rif7siin\  and  Amla- 
cioHs.  Tlie  Admiralty  declares,  with  rt^jjnrd  to  most  of  tliese,  that 
modernisation  and  re-armament  with  recent  ginis  ciuinot,  f<»r  various 
reasons,  be  attempted.  I  will  confine  myself  to  replying  that  the 
Qennans  have  sncoesafnlly  modernised  and  le-ozmed  tiieir  JToisn*  and 
I^euUehland,  which  date  from  1874,  and  are  doing  the  same  with  their 
Konig  Wilhebn,  which  dates  from  1868 ;  and  fh^  the  Austrians  have 
modernised  and  re-armed  their  Tegetthqffy  which  is  now  probably  the 
fastest  and  most  formidable  central-battery  battleship  in  existence. 
Wliat  others  have  done  we  surely  can  do.  It  would  1k»  no  small 
shame  to  Great  Britain  if,  in  war,  lier  sliijts  of  the  sixties  and  seven- 
ties met  their  German  conti'mi»oraries,  and  were  Vieaten  merely  because 
they  had  not  been  brought  up  to  date.  I  undertake  to  say  that  if 
Sir  TnUiam  White  and  his  snbordinates  do  not  see  their  way  to 
modernising  these  vessels,  there  are  other  ccHutmctors  who  wUl  easily 
perform  the  task.  Of  course  tiie  expense  would  be  considerable.  €hk 
the  other  hand,  the  gain  would  be  immense;  for  we  should  have 
efficient  ships  in  lieu  of  dummies. 

In  yet  another  direction  the  AilminUty  has  showni  itself  remiss  in 
keeping  aljreast  of  mo'leni  na^  al  i)rogress.  The  experiences  of  the 
Chino-Japanese  war  show  that  the  existence  of  large  masses  of  wood- 
work above  the  water-line  of  a  warship  is  fatal  to  her  etliciency  in 
action.  Fire  is  certain  to  break  out,  and  even  when  it  does  not  im- 
peril the  life  of  the  vessel,  it  occasions  so  much  smoke,  panic,  and 
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oonfnaon,  as  to  almost  entinlj  neutralise  her  powen  of  oSemee,  In 
the  oonstroctioii  of  new  ships,  this  troth  has  to  some  extent,  thoo^ 
hj  no  means  oompletely,  heen  xeeogniBed  and  oetod  on  ;  but  the  ships 

of  three  years  old  and  upwards,  oooBtituting  the  hulk  of  the  navy, 
remain  practically  as  they  were  in  the  days  prior  to  the  battle  of 
JIai-yun-Tau.  Foreign  iiationp  have  not  boon  equally  slow  to  move. 
They  have  taken  vast  (quantities  of  woo<hvook  out  of  moKt  of  their 
ships,  and  have  substituted  aluminium,  steel,  and  similar  unmilam- 
mable  materials.  There  is  no  excuse  for  our  inaction.  The  heads  of 
the  German  Admiralty  are  not  aUe  to  oonTinoe  their  oonstitoents 
that  a  powerful  Gennan  navy  is  all-important  to  the  eodstenoe  of  the 
Empire,  and  it  is  notorious  that  they  experience  the  greatest  difHooUy 
in  obtaining  sujqplies  even  for  the  most  necessary  works  and  improve- 
ments. The  same  is  the  case  with  the  heads  of  the  Navy  Department 
in  the  United  »Statef.  and  with  the  naval  autiiorities  in  Austria- 
JluiifTury.  "\Ve,  on  tlic  otlier  hand,  have  all  long  ago  admitted  that 
unless  the  liritish  Empire  is  to  collapse,  the  British  navy  must  bo 
absolutely  beyond  the  reach  of  rivalry;  and  we  have  times  out  of 
nnmher  ponred  forth  money  like  water  in  hopes  of  sseuring  the 
desired  degree  of  effidenoy,  while  we  axe  psepared  nng^ndgingly  to 
pour  forth  as  much  more,  if  it  he  shown  tiiat  what  wo  have  done 
and  are  doing  is  not  enough.  Yet  Germany,  America,  and  Austria- 
Hungary  manage,  in  many  small  but  weighty  matters,  to  keep 
ahead  of  us,  and  to  preserve  in  the  material  of  their  navies  a 
higher  degree  of  relati\  e  efficiency  than  we  secure  in  our  lieet.* 

It  must  not  be  imagined,  because  there  have  been  recent  scandals 
in  the  United  States,  that  our  shipe  are  necessarily  better  aimoored 
than  those  of  our  eonsins.  In  the  Department  at  Washington 
there  are  soores  of  keen  yonng  heada  whose  inteQeots  are  always 
bent  npon  attaining  the  best  posrible  residts,  and  who  are  officially 
eneomaged  to  do  so.  Competition  is  ch  s*  r.  and  perhaps  also  less 
sorupnlous,  there  than  here,  among  eontrm  tors  and  furnisliers  of 
supplies.  The  plate-maker,  therefore,  has  not  only  to  face  imusu- 
ally  searcliing  professional  criticisms,  but  also  to  faw  tlio  ordeal  of 
sucli  trials  and  snares  as  the  jealousy  of  his  trade  rivals  may  set  ia 
his  path.  Here,  in  England,  I  allow,  the  official  tests  axe  severe ; 
.  hut  there  is  nothing  behind  them.  Naval  officers,  beyond  those 
specially  concerned  in  the  tests,  axe  not  enoooraged  to  offer  oriti- 
oiams  or  suggestions ;  and  rival  makers  do  not  generally  deem  it 
consistent  with  their  dignity  to  meddle  in  the  matter. 

The  oontiactoxs  may  he  right ;  but  the  official  repression  of  tilie 

(I)  Take,  for  fintlier  example,  tlie  late  adoptkiB  of     1*2  in.  nd  9-4  in. qnkk-lfafiig 

gnns,  and  of  nrran^TinoiitH  for  bumin  i;  liq'iid  fuel,  by  the  German  Nnvy  :  and  Aniorican 
activity  iu  the  development  of  oubmarine  Davigation,  of  ayatema  of  range-finding,  and 
olggoctsswtefawmringtteiiidrtsaceotaHiioBrpirtes. 
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young  navftl  officer  is  wrong,  and  I  Ix^liovo  tliat  it  works  immense 
evil  thronp'hout  tlio  servace.  Of  course  1  shnll  Lo  told  tliat  tlie  young 
naval  oiiiecr  is  not  reproBsod — tliat,  iiidood,  no  naval  oilieor  who  is 
oLviously  animated  Ly  intclligfix-e  and  zeal  is  repressed  hy  authority. 
Yet  this  is  absolutely  ina<  curate.  I  might,  if  it  would  ser\'e  any 
good  turn,  mention  the  namOB  of  officers  who  haye  heen  offiaally 
repreflsed,  and  the  name  of  at  least  (me  who  has  been  still  moie  hanifaly 
dealt  villi  in  eonneotion  with  worda  uttered,  cat  intended  to  be 
uttered,  at  the  Koyal  United  Service  Institution.  The  Institution 
ostensibly  eiusts  for,  among  other  objects,  the  discussion  of  Service 
questions  and  the  improvement  of  jirofessional  knowleilfre ;  but  my 
lords  do  not  in  practice  pennit  officers  of  little  or  medium  seniority 
to  contnbute  to  the  projter  utilisation  of  the  Institution  for  those 
objects,  if  A.,  a  lieutenant,  has  been  asked  by  tlie  Council  to  read  a 
paper  on  strategy  or  organization,  he  is  eaq>eoted  to  sabmit  to  his 
hierarohieal  saperior  a  draft  of  what  he  has  to  say;  and  he  Imowa 
belofehand  tiiat  nnless  his  observations  be  mere  platitudes  or  vapid 
generalisations,  he  will  be  forbidden  to  deliver  tiiem  upon  pain  of 
official  anathema. 

I  have  special  opportunities  for  observing  the  e\'il  effects  of  the 
British  system  ;  for  it  hap|iens  that  Wsldes  having  the  honour  of 
membership  of  the  lioval  I'nited  Service  Institution,  I  In'long  to 
some  foreign  service  organizations  of  similar  kind.  In  England, 
owing  to  the  traditional  jealoosy  and  wrong-headed  c<meervatiam  of 
the  Admiralty,  the  younger  offioers  are  almost  speeehless  on  the  most 
important  of  qnestions.  Their  fire,  energy,  fresh  knowledge,  and 
green  imagination  contribute  little  or  notliing  to  the  general  profes- 
sional stock  wh'uh  ought  to  be  produced  and  stor<'(I  at  Whitehall. 
If  they  speak  at  all,  the}'  do  so  in  fear  of  the  results,  unless,  in- 
deed, they  bo  content  merely  to  eclio  those  -who  have  gone  before 
them.  Abroad,  on  the  other  hand,  and  especially  in  America,  the 
case  is  altogether  ditierent.  The  United  States  Government  does 
everything  to  enoourage  the  nsefnlness  of  the  Naval  Institute  at 
Annapolis,  and  many  of  the  most  brilliant  papers  in  its  Prcceedmgt 
an  oontribnted  by  ensigns  and  lieutenants.  It  is  true  that  the  In- 
stitute  at  Annapolis  is  not  a  place  for  talking,  whereas  the  Boyal 
United  Service  Institution  is.  I  wish  that  the  difiterenco  in  this 
respect  were  removed.  In  America  the  papers  are  not  ix-fid,  but, 
after  having  been  approved  as  worthy  of  tlie  distinction,  are  circu- 
lated in  print.  The  discussion  on  them,  likewise,  is  not  read,  but 
circulated.  Thus  there  are  no  ill-considered  comments,  no  unneces- 
sary verbiage,  no  hasty  oommitments.  And  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  the  Proceedings  of  the  Annapolis  Institute  reach  a  noimal 
hig^  level  of  sound  sense  and  oeieful  dedueticn,  task  as  is  veiy 
seldom  indeed  attained  bj  the  attenuated  and  diffuse  verbal  dis- 
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onarioDB  at  the  meetings  of  the  OQameponduig  arganisation  in 

The  young  and  keen  na^l  officer  needs  encouragement  elsewhere 
than  at  the  lloyal  United  Service  Institution.  And  this  brings  me  to 
the  general  subject  of  education  and  promotion. 

I  liave  said  elsewhere,  and  I  say  here,  that  the  British  naval  officer 
is  worse  educated  than  the  naval  officer  of  Germany,  the  United 
States,  Austria,  and,  perhaps  France,  Italy,  and  liussia.  It  is  not  his 
fftnlt;  it  is  the  fsnlt  of  the  system  wUoh  pcoduoes  him.  Asxaw 
material,  be  is  better  than  the  naval  offioer  of  meet  ooontries;  he  is 
often,  irithtn  oertain  nanowly-defined  limits,  a  praotioal  man  of  the 
beet  typ^  -^^^  ^®  ^^^7'  seldom  possesses,  in  addition  to  special  practioal 
knowledge  of  a  few  subjects,  that  broad  education  which  renders  a 
man  fit  to  assume  high  responsibilities,  and  to  represent  with  credit 
the  interests  of  his  country.    THp  situation  is  disgraceful,  not  necos- 
sarily  to  the  officer,  but  to  the  Admiralty.    The  ^Vrmy  has  shown  long 
ago  that  as  an  organization,  and  a  fighting  machine,  it  is  better  as  an 
open,  than  it  ever  was  as  a  close  oovpoxation.  It  has  also  shown  that 
a  system  of  stiff  oompetitive  examinations  fm  admission,  and  of 
examinations  for  promotion,  has  vastly  improved  its  quality ;  and  that 
the  foroe  has  gained  in  every  way  by  the  application  of  the  roles  which 
make  an  officer's  advancement  largely  dependent  upon  his  energy, 
reading,  and  hard  work,  and  which  have  the  effect  of  ridding  the 
service  of  idle  and  inefficient  characters.    But  the  Navy,  still  largely 
a  close  corporation,  jogs  on  in  the  old  way.    Youngsters  are  caught, 
-veneered  in  the  Britannia  with  a  thin  layei^  of  technical  knowledge, 
cent  to  sea  ere  thsj  have  xeoeived  any  general  ednoation  worthy  of  a 
gentleman,  and  laundied  npon  a  difficult  career  long  befcne  Ibey  are 
oat  ci  their  teens,  or  have  ibe  least  ballast  and  worldly  eacperienoe. 
Such  serious  examinations  as  have  to  be  passed  are  all  over  while  the 
offioer  is  still  a  youth ;  indeed,  even  these  examinations  are  in  some 
oases  notoriously  renderfd  farcical  by  interest  and  favouritism.  The 
residt  too  often  is  that  a  naval  officer's  general  education  sto])S  at  about 
fifteen  ;  and  tliat  even  his  serious  toclmical  education,  very  frequently, 
ceases  soon  after  he  has  become  a  lieutenant.    There  is  perhaps  no 
particnlar  zeason  wby  be  sbonid  not  carry  on  both,  to  some  extent,  cm 
bis  ownaoooontand  for  the  love  of  tbem ;  but  cn  Ibe  ether  band  there 
is  no  reason  wby  he  ahoiild.  Ensi^,  proAcienoy,  learning,  and  merit 
alone  will  not,  he  is  avrore,  secure  his  advancement ;  while  ho  knows 
that  interest,  with  or  without  much  merit,  will  do  it,  and  that  quickly. 
If,  therefore,  he  have  interest,  he  will  not  need  conspicuous  merit;  and 
unless  he  huvo  interest,  merit  will  avail  him  little.    ^Vhy,  therefore, 
aliould  lie  l)cstii'  himself? 

The  remedies  for  this  state  of  things  are,  among  others,  (1)  admis- 
sion to  the  Navy  up  to  at  least  eighteen  or  nineteen  yean :  (2)  open 
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pompotition,  wltliout  nomination,  for  admission  :  (3)  a  process  of  carl}" 
weeding:  o\it  useless  or  xmdesirablo  chameters  by  tlio  votes  of  tlieir 
fellow  oliieurs,  subject  to  strict  regulations :  (4)  a  rigid  process  of 
adTanoement  by  merit  throughout  all  commissioned  ranks,  examination 
as  well  OS  good  offioer>I]]w  conduct  being  a  neeeesary  qualifioatum: 
(5)  permanent  epeoial  pay  for  speoial  knowledge  of  any  kind,  sub- 
ject to  its  being  up  to  a  certain  standard :  (6)  improved  advantage* 
as  to  leave,  particularly  for  the  purpose  of  studying  abroad ;  and  (7) 
somewhat  better  pensions  than  are  now  given  to  officers  who  have  to 
retire  on  the  score  of  age  only. 

In  fact,  every  young  officer  ouglit  to  be  able  to  sav  to  lilniself :  "  T 
know  that  if  1  live,  and  if  I  succeed  in  demonstrating  that  1  am  a 
fitter  man  than  my  contemporaries,  I  shall,  while  still  in  my  prime, 
rise  to  the  highest  ranks ;  and  I  know  also  that,  if  I  be  well  qualifled, 
yet  not  perhaps  at  the  head  dmy  oontemporariee,  I  shall,  nevedheless, 
as  regards  both  promotion  and  pension,  get  just  what  my  merits 
deser\  o — no  more  and  no  less."  At  present  no  naval  officer  can  say 
that,  lie  is  like  a  straw  on  the  stream ;  his  course  is  beyond  his  con- 
trol. The  existing  system  permits  the  best  possible  officer  to  come  to 
naught,  and  the  very  indifferent  officer  indeed  to  become  a  full  admiral. 
It  is  inipotvsible  for  a  Service,  governed  on  such  principles,  to  bo  what 
it  should  be  ;  and  the  British  Ser\ice  is  not  yet  wlmt  it  should  be,  and 
what  it  might,  and,  I  fervently  believe,  soon  will  be,  provided  that  a 
great  war  does  not  overwhelm  us  eve  we  set  our  house  s(nnewhat 
in  order. 

The  Admiralty  has  of  late  made  considerable  successive  additions 
to  the  jh  rsoinirl  of  the  Navy  ;  but  in  this  matter,  as  in  the  matter  of 
the  recent  additions  to  the  material,  it  has,  it  seems  to  me,  paid  more 
regard  to  the  mere  quantity  of  the  niinierical  increase  than  to  any- 
tliing  else.  Wo  have  now  so  many  scores  more  shi])S,  and  so  many 
thousands  more  men  than  we  had,  say,  in  liS.SO ;  and  the  authorities 
point  to  the  figures,  and  demand  triumphantly,  Have  we  not  done 
wellP"  The  thoughtless  man  in  the  street  is  apt  to  answer  :**  Tee»'* 
without  reservation ;  yet  reeervationB — and  those  of  a  very  vadical 
character — must  be  made.  It  is  not  enough  to  add  men  to  men.  Alk 
Admiralty,  wliieh  claims  in  these  days  to  have  effected  improvementa 
and  reforms,  with  due  regard  to  real  economy  and  to  relatively 
heightened  efficiency,  must  show  not  merely  that  it  has  added  so 
many  heads  to  the  permunvl,  but  also  that  the  new  heads  and  the  old 
heads  are  better  fitted  for  their  work,  and  are  treated  upon  more 
reasonable  prinoiplee,  than  in  the  past ;  for  an  essential  feature  of  an 
efficient  naval  seryioe  is,  tiiat  the  men  oomponng  it  shall  be  contented^ 
as  well  as  hig^y  trained  and  numerous. 

Now,  the  lower  deck  of  the  Boyal  Navy  is,  as  a  rule,  long-suffering, 
and  hwourably  averse  from  inc<mvenient  agitation ;  and  we  hear  very 
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litUe  of  its  giievonoes.  Yet  them  n  one  ancieiit  and  nnreformed  evil, 
vhidi  not  only  striJceB  at  the  contontinent,  but  also,  I  am  convinoed, 

obstructs  the  eflBciency  of  the  bluejacket,  and  which  would,  long  ago, 
have  been  corrected,  had  the  efforts  of  the  Admiralty  been  oinied  lesB 
at  giviiip;  paj»pr  satisfaction  to  an  easily-gulled  public,  than  at  taking 
serious  measures  for  the  improvement  of  the  Sernce. 

The  evil  is  the  scale  of  dietary,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  men's 
meals.  A  boy,  upon  joining  the  Service,  is  offered  "  free  rations,"  and 
qiecified  lates  of  pu\ .   He  is  not  told :  "  The  xatifms  soiled  to  you 
gvatidtoiiflly  nill  not  be  nifficient  fm  your  reaaonable  needs,  and  yon 
mil  be  driTen  to  supplement  them  by  purchasing  necessaries  oat  of 
your  pay    ;  yet  he  ought  to  be  so  informed,  for  the  facts  are  sub- 
stantially as  I  have  stated  them.    Butter  is  surely  a  reasonable  need. 
It  is  not  supplic^l,  nud,  if  cotisumed,  lias  to  1m>  iiiinihased.  Potatoes 
are  sun-ly  a  reasonable  need.    They  are  not  ?uj>i)lietl,  and  if  cousmued, 
have  to  bo  purchased.    Cocoa  aud  tea  are  supplied,  but  there  is  no 
provision  of  milk,  eitlier  fresh  or  preserved,  for  use  with  them.  In 
fact,  the  "  free  rations  **  are  both  idsnffident  and  monotonous.  At  sea 
they  can  he  supplemented  only  hy  means  ol  articles  purchased  from 
the  slap's  canteen,  and  here  another  evil  arises.   The  canteens,  I 
believe,  without  exception,  are  eonduoted  at  a  j)rofit,  so  that  the  blue- 
jacket customers  of  them  have  no  opportunity  of  purchasing  to  the 
best  possible  a<lvantage.    The  profits  go  as  a  rule,  1  admit,  to  benefit 
the  sliip's  company  as  a  whole  ;  but  that  only  verv  slif^htly  mitigates 
the  wrong.    The  seaman  of  to-day  who  is  in  nominal  enjoyment  of 
free  rations,"  should  undoubtedly  have  included  in  them  such  things 
as  butter,  potatoes,  and  milk,  as  veil,  I  think,  as  suoh  cheap  and  whole- 
some accessories  as  jams.   If  the  canteen  existed  only  for  the  supj^y 
of  mere  lu.xuries,  there  would  he  no  objection  to  it ;  but  there  is  a  very 
grave  objection  to  its  existence  for  the  supply  of  necessiiries,  the  cost 
of  which  is  eventually  stopped  out  of  the  men's  pay.   The  bluejacket, 
to  be  efiieient,  must  be  well  fed ;  and  to  be  contented,  must  receive  a 
fair  net  wage.    It  we  left  him  his  wage  without  unneees-sarv  deduc- 
tions, aud  give  him  a  scale  of  dietarj'  suited  to  the  atmosphere  of  the 
nineteenth  instead  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  increased  cost  to  the 
country,  in  these  days  of  cheap  provisions,  wonld  be  ridiculously  small, 
and  the  general  gain  would  be  oonddeiable.  M<nreoTW,  since  it  is 
now  easy  to  preserve  meat,  and  even  vegetables,  fredi,  by  means  of 
refrigerating  machinery,  such  as  is  to  be  found  in  ever}'  modern  liner, 
the  bluejaeket  should  be  given  fresh  food  as  his  normal,  instead  of  as 
his  liarlxjur  dietary  only.    There  is  no  doubt  that  fresh  meat  is  much 
more  \\  holesome  and  nourishing  tlian  salt. 

The  timing  of  the  meals  also  requires  alteration.  It  is  usual  for 
breakfast  to  be  piped  between  4.30  and  G.30  a.m.  ;  dinner  between 
11.30  and  12.30 ;  and  supper  at  about  5  p.m.    Generally  speaking, 
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therefore,  ^  Unejacket  htm  no  (^idal  meal  whatsoever  during  about 
twelve  hours  out  of  eveiy  twentj-four.  This  is  a  very  bad  amuige- 
ment  for  an  able-bodied  and  hard-working  man,  whose  duties  require 
him  to  be  up  at  all  sorts  of  hours,  and  may  bo  regarded  as  never 
ending.  Even  a  fieM  labourer,  who  may  count  upon  a  good  night's 
rest,  would  scarcely  remain  tit  for  his  work,  if  he  eat  nothing  between 
tea-time  and  breakfast-tima.  A  fourth  meal — a  real  supper — ^should 
be  conoeded. 

The  Adnuialty  is  also  understood  to  plume  itself  upon  the  atton- 
tion  wbiob  it  has  paid,  and  still  more  upon  the  attention  which  it  is 
about  to  pay,  to  the  Hoyal  Naval  Beeerve.  I  do  not  pretend  to 
know  what  scheme  of  reform  is  in  preparation  imder  the  superin- 
tendence of  that  most  able  administrator.  Admiral  E.  H.  Seymour, 
but  I  oaiinot  help  feeling  that  no  reforms  will  be  of  much  value 
imless  the  Admiralty  and  all  naval  oflicors  frankly  recognise  that  men 
of  the  Beserve  must  not,  until  tlioy  have  received  something  like  the 
tnuning  of  regular  bluejaokets,  be  expeoted  to  be  the  equabof  regular 
blu^aokets.  I  have  heard  and  vead  the  most  ridionlous  oomplainta 
upon  tiiis  score.  Offions  have  grumbled  at  the  inefficiency  of  the 
Resen'e,  aiid  J^pocial  Correspondents  have  echoed  the  words,  until 
absolute  bad  blood  has  been  created  between  the  auxiliaries  and  the 
regulars.  Wliat  I  have  seen  of  the  Reserves  convincos  nic,  how(»vor, 
that,  as  a  nilo,  they  have  profited  to  the  full  by  the  meagre  oppor- 
timities  hitherto  given  them  ;  and  that  if  they  bo  inefficient  for  work 
OS  bluejackets  in  ships  of  war,  it  is  almost  entirely  because  the 
Admirally  has  omitted  to  give  them  proper  facilitiea  lor  training.  A 
lew  of  the  old  training-idiips  have  in  recent  years  given  place  to 
modem  third-class  cruisers,  but  the  majority  ol  tilie  antiquated  vessels, 
and  nearly  all  the  oM  batteries,  many  of  them  still  without  a  hreeoh- 
loading,  much  less  a  quick-firing  gun  in  tliem,  remain ;  and  men 
trained  with  such  obsolete  material  must  of  necessity  be  all  at  sea 
when  they  are  ])itcliforked  for  a  month  into  a  Miijixfic  or  a  Ji/m/iri/n. 
Tlie  training  given  ought  to  bo  exclusively  of  a  modern  character.  A 
Eeserve,  trained  otherwise,  will  never  be  a  satisfactory  one,  and  will 
always  occupy  an  invidious  and  unwoitiiy  position. 

The  Adndralty  knows  quite  wall  tbat^  should  the  oountxy  ever  be 
engaged  in  a  naval  war,  the  supply  of  fuel  to  the  fleets  will  become  a 
question  of  the  highest  possible  moment,  and  one  most  difilcult  to 
solve.  If  we  send  a  fleet  to  sea,  say,  on  a  Monday,  that  fleet  will,  if 
it  is  to  retain  its  full  efficiency,  bee-in  to  Tieed  coal  on  the  follo\ving 
Wedne.sdav  or  Tlnirsdav.  Our  arranpfeiuents  for  the  mobilisation  of 
fleets  are  very  far  from  perfect.  The  complete  mobilisation  of  last 
year's  Special  Service  Squadron,  for  example,  took  twelve  days, 
whereas  it  ought  to  have  been  accomplished  in  three  or  four,  at  moet 
But  our  arrangements  for  tJie  mobilisatiom  of  fleets  are  models  of  per- 
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f eoiion  in  oompaxieon  witib  our  anaiigements  lor  tapplying  them  at 
ehort  notice  with  coal.  We  have  no  regular  coaling  offioero  and  staff. 
We  liave  no  such  thing  as  a  steam  collier  in  the  Navy ;  and  we  have 
no  machinery  for  makinp:  fjno  l  tho  deficit  in  a  hurry.  Wc  sliould 
have  to  appoint  coaling  oliieors,  and,  having  taken  np  suitahlo  colliers, 
should  have  to  fit  them  with  Temi)erley  transport^-^rs,  or  similar  gear, 
and  then  send  them  to  Cardiif  and  other  coaling  ports  to  load  ;  and 
even  when  we  had  done  all  this,  we  should  possees  only  colliers  so  slow 
that  ihey  would  be  quite  unable  to  ke^  up  with  modom  fleets,  and 
would  probably  £b]1  an  eaay  prey  to  the  emiaen  of  an  enterprising 
enemy,  while  our  fleets,  unless  they  oould  spare  time  to  proceed  to  a 
port,  might  starve  for  lack  of  fuel. 

This  is  a  great  danger,  and  one  which  oufrht  tn  he  ]iromptly 
remedied.  There  are  nunil)er.s  of  retired  captains  or  rear-adniirals 
from  among  wliom  an  energetic  and  int4?lligent  Superintendent  of 
Coaling  could  be  appointed.  Such  an  ofEoer  ought  to  have  under  him 
a  small  permanent  staff,  including  aU  Ihe  officers  who,  in  recent 
manceuTres,  have  had  oqierienoe  of  coaling  duties ;  and  it  should  be 
his  bnsinees  to  know  how  to  lay  his  hands  at  an  instant's  notice  upon 
men  capalil**  <>f  coaling  men-of-war;  lor  the  crews  of  warships  would 
in  wartime  be  probably  too  Avom  out  to  be  fit  to  coal  tlieir  own 
vessels.  But  this  is  not  all.  Tlio  Admiralty  ought  to  have  fast 
colliers  of  its  own,  capable  of  keeping  up  with,  and  e\  en  of  out-steam- 
ing a  squailrou  of  cruisers.  One  of  these  might  be  built  to  carry 
(ijOOO,  8,000  or  oven  10,000  tons  of  coal ;  and  a  craft  of  the  kind  not 
only  would  be  in^uable  to  an  admxrsl  commanding  a  fleet,  but 
would,  it  is  quite  likely,  give  him  success  instead  of  failure  in  his 
strategical  combinations. 

I  have  dealt  with  some  few  among  very  many  points  upon  which,  in 
my  humble  estimation,  the  Admiralty  is  pursuing  the  TNTong  way  with 
tlie  Navy,  !^^any  of  tuv  suggestions  might  be  followed  out  without  the 
exjwnditun'  of  more  mon(\v  than  is  ordinarily  devoted  to  naval  pur- 
poses ;  the  carrying  out  of  none  of  tliem  would,  eoinparatively  speaking, 
be  very  costly.  We  are  accustomed  to  spend  a  million  sterling  on  a 
battle^ip,  and  to  ask  no  questioiw.  If,  with  half  as  facile  a  habit,  we 
ocoaaonally  spent  half  a  million  on  real  naval  reforms,  I  believe  that 
more  true  good  would  be  effected.  Of  course,  we  still  want  battle- 
ships, and  cruisers,  and  men  as  well,  besides  the  reforms;  but,  as  I 
said  at  first,  reforms  are  now  even  more  pressing  than  new  constnio* 
tions  and  incren.'?e<l  prrnontiff.  We  nm  risk  of  reaclu'ng  the  point 
when  we  shall  liave  created  a  niacliine  which  we  have  not  the  ]>ower 
to  utih'se.  To  satisfactorily  meet  that  diflioulty  is  the  great  naval 
necessity  of  tlie  present  time. 

Wm.  Laird  Clowes  ("  Nauticus.**) 
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NEW  PLAY. 
I. 

As  in  Qmek  literature  there  arc  three  distinct  schools  of  Comedy,  so 
in  our  owti  it  is  right  to  make  distinotionB  in  the  idea  of  the  comic 
hetween  Shakcspoaro,  Wyclicrlev,  C'ongreve,  and  Sheridan,  and,  at 
all  events,  kfr])  sojtaratc  our  versions  of  Frendi  txjirif  and  the  native 
Enplisli  Ininiour.  15y  the  average  man  of  the  world  in  lionie,  Pl.-iutns 
was  2>reierred  to  Terence,  for  no  other  reason  apparently  than  Ix  taiiso 
Plautus  made  his  audience  shake  with  laughter,  whereas  the  imitator 
of  Menander  pioduoed  that  internal  ripple  of  pleasure  idiidi  needs  no 
physical  oonnterpait.  But  it  is  always  an  open  quesfcicfn  what  aie  the 
preoise  chann  t eristics  of  the  comic  spirit,  nor  ought  we  justly  to  hlomo 
a  man  who  will  believe  that  it  includes  burlesque  <  li mentsany  more 
than  wo  should  think  it  a  mistake  to  identify  the  higher  comedy  with 
humour.  There  is  a  clear  (lifrerence  between  the  two  concejttlons. 
If  the  comic  a.sjiect  of  things  be  imtliing  else  hut  the  humorous 
recognition  of  contradictions  and  inconsistencies,  then  it  will  always 
he  true  tliat  tragedy  commences  as  soon  as  the  ouxtain  falls  on  the 
comedy.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  in  a  perfectly  reasonable  desire 
to  presenre  the  essence  d  laughter,  we  appreciate  the  note  of  aiij 
whimsicality,  of  fantastic  conceit,  of  playful  and  dehcnmair  mirth,  our 
comedy  will  be  a  lighter  thing,  not  so  much  depoident  on  philosophio 
reflexion  as  on  quick  porcoptiveness  and  wit. 

It  seems  necesNirv  to  understand  the  precise  kind  of  comedy  we  are 
speakiii;,'-  about,  because  ^Ir.  Tinero  and  Mr.  George  Mereilith  b»> 
tween  tliem  ha\  e,  no  doubt  quite  unwittingly,  been  the  cause  of  much 
critical  confusion.    It  is  an  odd  coincidrace  that  Mr.  Meredith's 

Essay  on  Comedy  "  should  have  heen  rqniUished  just  hefore  lAe 
Prineem  md  the  Butterfly  was  produced  on  the  stage.  jBvery  one 
knows  that  the  essay  in  question  was  read  to  Uie  Loudon  Institution 
as  long  ago  as  1877 ;  perhaps  it  would  be  hardly  unjust  to  ad<l  that 
the  conditions  of  dramatic  construction  were  never  an  e^iecial  object  of 
Mr.  Mereditli's  sttidy.  He  takes  Molicre  to  bo  the  incarnation  of  the 
comic  spirit,  in  wbicb  few  woidd  be  disinclined  to  agree  with  him; 
hut  he  also  accepts  Molicre's  plays  as  the  eternal  type  of  c-omedy — a 
fsr  more  debatable  proposition.  In  the  reign  of  Louis  XIY.,  as 
Hr.  Meredith  justly  remarks*  thoe  was  concentrated  in  Paris  a 
society  sbgnlarly  rich  in  representative  types — Todfexous  quacks 
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and  snappinrr  <luke8,  h3'pocritos,  ]:nstiirer8,  extravagaiite,  pedants, 
rose-pink  ludios  and  mad  graniniariaus,  sonneteering  marqnises.  high- 
flying mistresses,  plain-minded  maids,  iutertlireading  as  in  a  loom, 
noisy  as  at  a  fair."  Every  infirmity  whioh  Moliere  desired  to  laugh 
at,  ereiy  vioe  he  unshed  to  laah,  was  theire  Woie  his  eyes  in  flie 
Parisian  microcosm,  nor  oonld  it  ever  be  said  that  his  chaiaoters  were 
far-fetched,  extravagant,  or  unreal,  beoanse  every  type  existed  for  the 
choosing.  These,  he  it  ohserved,  were  special  and  accidental  con- 
ditions, antl  vet  out  of  them  yir.  Meredith  frames  his  theorv.  For 
the  triie  comedy,  he  thinks,  m>  must  liuve  a  social  life  in  Avliidi,  while 
the  middle  class  are  the  judtros,  tlie  npj)er  classes  set  the  lashions  ; 
we  must  have  a  ei\'ili8atiou  in  wliich  the  woman  is  the  c(]ual  of  the 
man,  or,  at  all  events,  educated  to  bear  her  part  in  the  eternal  battle 
of  the  sexes;  and  the  comedy  has  to  supply,  with  mnoh  pleasant 
ridicule  of  the  aitifieialitiss  and  the  rateavagancss,  the  judicious 
common-sense  O|nnion  which  belongs,  as  a  matter  of  right,  to  the 
judicious  commonplace  middle  class.  To  be  able  to  laugh  at  the 
exquisite  ladies,  or  at  the  pedantic  ladies,  or  the  ladies  of  the  higher 
culture,  you  must  not  belong  to  tlieir  clinnned  circle,  hut  stand  out- 
side it — just  in  the  same  spirit  as  tlie  average  man  derides  the  glutton 
or  the  miser,  and  feels  that  the  attitude  of  the  misanthrope  ia  wanting 
in  humour.  Thus  C^limene,  the  brilliant  and  witty  worldling, 
Aloeste,  the  pessimist,  Harpagon  and  Tartuffe,  become  to 
Hersdith  the  only  true  moulds  in  whidi  the  oomio  spirit  can  be 
framed,  the  perennial  exemplars  of  that  comedy  which  he  declares  to 
be  "the  fountain  of  sound  sense." 

Now,  the  first  thing  to  bo  said  of  all  drama  is  that  it  must  corre- 
spond with  the  spirit  of  its  time,  and  that  it  therefore  has  no  fixed 
exemplar  or  })eri>etual  mould.  The  unities  of  time  and  place 
belong  naturally  to  the  classical  drama  because  of  the  circiunstances 
undor  which  the  Athenian  populace  saw  across  a  wilderness  of 
seats  a  distant  stage  on  wMcsh  the  actors  had  to  speak  through 
masks  in  cider  to  be  heard.  Naturally  the  drsma  had  to  he  of  a 
statuesque  type.  But  no  sooner  did  clever  artificers  begin  to  design 
a  change  cl  scenery  than  these  unities  themselves  conmienoed  to 
disappear.  Tlie  drama  of  statuesque  passion  gave  way  to  that  of 
euhtlo  suggcstiveuoss  and  psycliological  variety.  Such  facts  are 
obviout^,  hut  the  dt'ductions  from  them  are  not  alwavs  observed. 
Over  and  over  again  in  dramatic  history  the  innovator  is  told  that  he 
does  not  know  the  grammar  of  his  art.  Clearly  Shakesj>eare  did  not 
hnow  the  grammar  of  his  art  hem  the  point  of  view  of  pedantic 
and  dasocally  minded  critics  like  Ben  Jonson ;  but  fortunately  he 
knew  something  much  better  and  more  valuable— he  knew  his 
audience  and  was  able  to  interpret  his  age.  In  a  period  wherein 
emotion  was  easy  because  a  nation  had  begun  to  understand  and  be 
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proud  of  its  destiny,  wlien  big  oxploits  were  the  daily  food  of  ener- 
getic minds — a  rhetorical  age,  in  some  aspects,  becjiuse  the  thermo- 
meter of  national  life  stood  high — Shakespeare  dealt  with  large 
tihemeB,  ivith  splendid  passions,  with  kingly  orimee»  jiut  as  Ghriatopher 
Marlowe  did  before  liim.  Tamburlaine  the  Qreai  mnat  have  been 
a  ahock  to  oritios,  but  it  was  nerertheleBS  the  sooroe  of  much  of  the 
historical  drama.  The  people  ware  rough,  lusty,  vigorous,  the  race 
was  alive.  The  comedy,  however,  which  such  a  nation  would  accept 
would  hardly  be  Moliere's  idea.  Shakespeare's  Midvimtnrr  Xig/it^s 
Dream  or  jU  You  Like  It  triumphantly  denies  the  Meredithiau 
definition  of  comedy  as  the  incarnation  of  common  sense. 

It  follows  that  almost  the  only  tiling  we  can  say  about  true  comedy 
is  that  it  should  please  the  people  to  whom  it  is  addxessed  and  make 
tiiem  laugh.  The  odd  point  is  that  it  should  never  have  strook  the 
preoisiBns  who  believe  in  the  grammar  of  art — ^by  which  they  do  not 
mean  merely  technique,  but  spirit  and  form — that  there  are  many 
different  ways  of  making  people  laugh.  The  idea  of  the  devil  being 
•vsLaeked  on  the  back  made  our  forofathors  laugh  ;  Judas  Iscariot, 
attempting  to  hang  himself  on  a  tree  which  only  reac'lies  his  shoulder 
lolades,  even  now  makes  the  peasants  kmgh  in  the  Oberannnergau  play. 
There  is  a  national  laughter  too — a  laughter  of  the  Frenchman, 
which  is  not  quite  like  that  either  of  the  Italian  or  the  Spaaiazd,  still 
less  like  that  of  the  Gennan  or  the  Englishman.  But,  above  all,  there 
is  a  distinotion  between  the  physical  and  ^e  intelleotual  f onns,  the 
titillation  of  the  senses  and  the  happy  internal  chuckle  the  intel- 
lectually amused.  In  our  o-n-n  time  it  has  come  to  be  assumed,  it  is 
difficult  to  sny  wliy,  that  tlio  only  proj)er  form  of  post-j>randial 
laughter  is  the  farce.  Probably  the  reason  lies  in  the  very  word  post- 
prandial, for  the  farce  is,  no  doubt,  a  kindly  friend  to  tlie  digestive 
processes.  The  fashionable  audiences  of  Charles  II. 's  time  liked  a 
weahh  of  more  or  less  indecent  intrigue,  a  prodigality  of  indelicate 
allusions.  The  stalls  and  the  diess  oiide  in  the  Y iotoiian  era  do  not 
go  quite  so  &r  as  their  progenitors,  but  they  work  on  much  tiie  same 
lines.  They  laupli  ut  the  French  defiance  of  conventional  ethics; 
they  are  not  so  well  equipped  to  laugh  at  French.  €9prit.  Still,  in  their 
more  thoiiglitful  moods,  even  a  generation  which  is  apt  to  call  a  farce 
by  the  name  of  comedy  must  know  tliat  the  liuniour  of  tilings,  the 
fantastic  aspects  of  the  world,  while  tlu  y  Jo  not  prodin  e  broad  grins, 
yet  form  a  pleasurable  entertainment  of  u  distinct  and,  in  some  cases, 
an  exquisite  type. 

n. 

"When  Mr.  Aubrey  Tanqueray,  to  the  consternation  of  his  ^ends, 
announced  his  determination  of  marrying  an  only  too  remarkable 
woman,  it  was  urged  in  his  defence  that  he  had  attained  the  age  of 
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forty,  and  that  this  was  Vdigr  rrifitpie.  The  problem  as  to  wliat  men 
do  when  they  are  forty  is  takfiu  up  afresh  in  Mr.  I'iuero's  T/ic  Princestt 
and  the  Butterjly.  It  is,  indeed,  extended  into  an  inquiry  as  to  what 
iramea  as  wdl  as  meii  do  ▼h«n  they  have  readied  the  on  So 
far  as  the  male  sex  is  oonoenied,  vnaj  one  knows  that  it  is  a  hard 
matter  to  prognortioate  what  may  happen  to  a  man  when  he  is 
furring  the  middle  period  of  his  life.  He  may  marry  a  lady  of  the 
pavement  as  Mr.  Aubrey  Tauqueray  did.  He  may  feel  himself 
enamoured  of  his  housekeeper  or  his  cook.  Or,  more  dangerous  still, 
he  may  fall  desperately  in  lovo  with  a  girl  in  hor  toons.  AVhatever 
may  bo  the  preciso  cliaraeter  of  his  folly,  it  would  be  hardly  uutruo  to 
say  that  every  man  has  a  romance  in  middle  age,  generally  a  stupid 
one,  in  theoonzseof  which  he  loses  the  sympathy  of  his  friends  and  no 
small  measure  of  his  own  self-respeot  What  a  lady  does  when  she 
too  feels  fhat  her  jrouth  is  lost  is  astill  more  incalenlable  proUem  if  it 
were  not  for  the  fart  that  the  feminine  imagination  is  more  strictly 
circumscribed  than  the  male.  The  woman,  for  instance,  knows  when 
she  is  well  off,  wliidi  n  man  rarely  does  ;  she  has  a  comfortable  and 
catlike  hatred  ot  chiinging  lier  homo,  an  iiTeprossiblo  disinclination  to 
nnd<>rtake  new  projects  and  urcept  tlio  pressure  of  novel  conditions, 
totiii  there  are  many  cases  like  thai  of  tlio  I'riucoss  Pannonia — who  had, 
moreover,  the  definite  ezouse  of  a  wasted  youth,  of  opportunities  lost 
or  misapplied.  Whoi  one  has  been  rather  the  nurse  than  ihe  wife  of 
an  aged  invalid,  one  may  well  he  pardoned  lor  seeking  <*iresh  woods 
and  pastures  new."  The  death  of  the  Frinoe,  which  set  the  IMncess 
free,  seemed  at  onoe  a  reiiel  and  a  mookexy — a  relief  because  the  time 
hns  come  for  other  experiments,  t»  mookery  because  the  lady  is  only  too 
conscious  of  her  fortieth  year. 

Mr.  l*inero's  comedy,  with  these  contrasted  figures  of  a  niidtUe- 
aged  Sir  George  Lamorant,  once  known  as  *'  the  butterily,"  and  a 
middle-aged  Prinoess  Pannonia,  for  a  long  time  inaooessible  to  ihe 
worid  in  tiie  oasQe  of  Ifomavitsa,  is  thus,  in  one  aspect  of  it  at  aU 
events,  a  study  aS.  I'dge  critique.  Being  a  ccmiedy  it  is  a  great  deal 
more  than  this,  or  perhaps  we  should  rather  say  it  is  not  a  study  at 
all,  but  a  humorous  transcript  from  a  poonHe  but  slightly  fantastic 
experience.  The  ( liann  of  it  is  that  it  is  an  essay  in  a  new  r/rnrr,  not 
80  much  a  play  as  an  extended  foot-note  or  excursus  on  the  humours 
of  social  life.  The  point  should  be  emphasized,  because  it  seems  to 
explain  the  attitude  of  astonished  annoyance  wliich  some  of  the 
critics  have  assumed.  No  one  quite  l^es  novdiy  in  the  realm 
of  art,  because  it  is  a  challenge  to  the  innate  cmiservatism  of]  the 
oritioal  spirit,  and  lays  on  the  critio  the  unpleasant  task  of  getting 
a  new  perspective,  adjusting  himself  to  an  iwftMnilmr  point  of  yicw. 
The  very  notion  of  a  five-act  comedy  is  an  offence  to  those  who 
have  been  accustomed  to  see  the  modem  farcical  comedy  in  cmly 
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three  acts.  The  whole  thinp  is  so  pleasantly  familiar  on  the  old 
lines — the  ]trfparation  of  the  imbroglio  in  ihv  first  act,  inoreasing 
oompliciitiou  in  tlie  second,  explanation  in  the  third,  and  the  restoration 
of  conjugal  amenities  as  the  cortaiii  falls.  People  know  where  tiboy 
an  with  an  author  who  treats  thorn  in  this  fuhion ;  inasmuoh  as  the 
ezphmation  has  long  been  foreseen,  they  can  be  putting  their  opera 
cloaks  on  their  shoulders  in  preparation  for  a  departure  whirh  misses 
no  incidents  worth  seeing.  Perhaps  this  explains  why  Mr.  l*inero  iu 
his  second  act  makes  his  fashionable  ladies  on  their  return  from  the 
theatre  ronmrk  wltli  some  justifiable  qtierulousness  that  they  hod 
actually  been  asked  to  sit  out  a  five-act  play. 

T/iP  Princi  HH  and  the  Buttcrjiy  has  nothing  in  common  with  this 
metropolitan  idea  of  oomedy.  If  we  take  one  of  the  best^oonstructed 
speaimenB  of  the  usual  type,  say  that  admirable  play,  The  Catt  of 
SebelUoM  Sudan,  by  Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones,  we  shall  be  able  to 
measure  the  interval  which  separates  ICr.  Pineiro's  oomedy  from  its 
predecessors.  The  author  has  taken  a  very  large  canvas  to  begin 
with,  because  ho  wants  to  skotrh  all  kinds  of  characters  and  re- 
prodiK-c  the  passing  panorama  of  life,  llo  does  not  care  whether  his 
persona<i;e3  fall  out  of  the  ])lay  after  the  second  act  like  the  8t. 
Iloches,  or  appear  for  the  first  time  in  the  third  act  like  Sir  Robert 
Ghicheley,  or  only  have  three  words  to  speak  like  Kara  Pasha. 
'^Thoy  oome  like  shadows,  so  depart,''  these  dramatis  persona,  eabh 
with  a  eharaoteristic  note  of  its  own,  but  only  hovering  round  the 
edge  of  the  plot  Vhi,  strictly  speaking,  there  is  none.  We  go  on 
with  easy  gamility  through  the  five  acts ;  a  garrulity,  however,  which 
is  never  meaningless,  as  wo  discover  when  we  get  to  the  end,  and  ever 
and  anon  lit  up  with  llaslies  of  poHsliod  wit.  It  is  the  stylo  which  is 
80  conspicuous  in  T/n'  J*n'ii(  f.-<s  aiiff  tJ)f  Jinfferffi/,  so  admirable  in  its 
directness,  so  replete  with  iutclleetual  charm,  so  "  distinguished " 
from  a  literary  standpoint.  Clever  as  the  dialogue  is,  it  is  always 
dramatic  dialogue,  designed  to  aid  tiie  theatrical  effect,  with  no 
suspitnon  of  purple  passages  ol  fine  writing.  Mr,  Pinero  may 
deliberately  have  attempted  a  new  kind  of  play,  but  he  never  forgets 
his  technique.  Once  again  he  proves  himself  the  most  accomplished 
stage  writer  of  our  time. 

I'rinccss  l*iiimonia,  then,  a  lady  who  hn.s  passed  the  most  precious 
years  of  lier  life  cither  shut  up  in  the  castle  of  MornaWtza  or  con- 
veying her  husband  to  and  from  liis  annual  baths,  wakes  up  in  her 
house  in  Park  Lane  to  the  consciousness  that  her  husband's  death 
has  made  her  a  free  woman.  Even  freedom  has  its  limitations^ 
and  the  liberty  of  those  who  have  reached  their  quarantaine  is  not 
that  of  young  people  of  twenty.  The  whole  of  the  first  act  is  de- 
signed to  bring  home  to  the  Prinoess  Fannonia  tliis  melancholy  truth. 
It  is  a  sad  world  which  she  encounters  on  her  fcnrtieth  birthday,  not 
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because  die  has  any  ladi:  of  congiatulatory  frieocls,  but  l)ecau8e 
they  each  anfl  all,  with  imooDBcious  cnu^ty,  serve  to  reveal  to  her 
unpalatable  facts.  Sir  George  T^amorant  above  all,  whose  brotlior 
she  was  very  nearly  marrying  in  the  good  old  days,  repeats  to  her 
the  secret  appreliousions  of  her  own  thoughts.  For  he  too  lias  dis- 
covered that  Loudon  and  Paris  are  full  of  tombstones,"  the  mournful 
memomlB  of  men  and  ibiiiga  tbat  htm  paned  away.  Tfas  matoal 
oonfeedoiM  of  these  two  fofm  ooamedj  of  the  beat  type,  beoauee  both 
of  them  look  lo  abnndly  young.  The  "Pnaiem,  when  she  oonf eeaea 
to  her  years,  belies  the  truth  in  every  aooent  of  her  voice,  in  eveiy 
line  of  her  beautiful  features,  while  George  Lamorant,  the  quondam 
butterHy,  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  butterfly  still,  llis  locks 
may  be  beginning  to  silver,  but  his  figure  has  defied  the  ravages  of 
time.  The  point  of  tlie  joke  lies  in  their  extreme  youthfiilness, 
for  one  knows  beforehand  how  shallow  is  their  pessimism,  how 
hoQow  ave  the  oomplainte  with  which  each  interprets  the  leooard 
of  «Anno  Bcmiinf  And  the  point  la  emphaaiaed,  ao  far  at 
least  as  the  butterfly  is  eonoeroed,  in  the  second  act  Sir  George 
Lamorant,  who,  in  a  fit  of  purely  superficial  despair,  proclaims  the 
necessity  of  his  going  abroad,  is  invited  to  a  farewell  festival  at 
the  St.  Roches',  where  the  j'eunesse  dorec  are  collected  to  bid  him 
farewell.  And  what  is  the  discovery  which  the  audience  make, 
and  which  Lamorant  himself  ought  to  make  if  his  eyes  were 
not  bUnded  b^'  his  absurd  premature  despair  ?  Nothing  less  than 
this :  that  (he  so-called  young  men  are  a  great  deal  older  than  he  is. 
There  ia  Adrian  Mylls,  for  instance,  "who  wants  **  to  return  to  the 
coarse,  robust,  elementary  vieiousness  of  our  progenitors,''  a  Beau 
Bmmmel  out  of  his  time,  a  mere  survival  of  a  happily  forgotten  age. 
There  is  Bartlo}-  Levan,  who  has  a  craze  for  toys  with  all  the  latest 
novelties  from  Taris  aii<l  Vienna;  and  Pereival  Orel,  with  an  idiotic 
and  utfecte<l  huigh  ;  and  Charles  Deustroude,  with  his  rococo  intriguo 
with  a  married  woman.  Young,  forsooth  I  why,  tliese  boys  are 
septuagenarians  compared  with  Cicorgo  Lamorant  1  They  have  to 
find  extraneous  devices  to  keep  up  a  pretence  of  mirth — hollow,  sa]>- 
less  adolesooits,  witti  an  apology  for  a  heart.  For  that,  after  all,  is 
the  old  and  familiar  ptant—that  age  is  not  a  matter  of  years,  but  a 
question  of  the  heart.  If  sympathy  and  sentiment  and  emotion  get 
withered,  the  man  is  indubitably  old,  even  though  he  may  have  just 
left  Oxford.  I  say  nothing  about  the  other  characteristic  of  this 
second  ai  t.  it>  ssitiric  (juality  as  a  brilliant  sketch  of  social  smartnesp. 
kSome  things  even  the  least  observant  spectators  can  scarcely  mist-, 
and  no  one  who  is  privileged  to  \Wtnes8  tlio  inner  life  or  the  domestic 
skeletons  of  the  St  Bodie  household  can  help  the  oonclusion  tiuit  the 
writer  of  the  comedy  here  and  there  dips  his  pen  in  Juvenalian  galL 
Perhaps  it  is  less  obvious  that  this  ssoond  act  materially  helps  the 
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progress  of  the  drama,  and  brings  home  to  George  Lamorant  the 
lesMxn  wbioh  he  is  so  aotm  to  apply,  that  a  man  is  oulj  as  old  as  he 
feek. 

To  the  Frinoess  the  same  lesson  is  hrought  home  in  eKplidt&sfaion 

in  the  third  act.  It  was  natural  that  these  two,  the  superannnated 
butterfly  and  the  middle-aged  Fdnoess,  should  begin  assuming 
that  tln>  host  way  to  euro  tlv^  sense  of  disillusion  and  regret  which 
had  invaded  botli  thoir  licarts  was  to  become  engaged  to  one  another, 
and  share  in  concert  their  common  bnrdon.  But  thev  are  quicklv 
undeceived :  forty  added  to  forty  mokes  a  somewhat  tremendous  total, 
hut  the  same  ago  conjoined  mth  twenty  or  eighteen  is  hy  no  mean  so 
teirible.  Iliere  is  a  stiff  joung  gentleman  oslled  Edwaid  Oriel, 
pedantio  and  awkwaxd,  yiWi  all  the  gauektrie  of  a  nmranity  don, 
until  he  falls  in  love  with  the  Princess  Pannonia.  Then  comes  the 
sudden  change,  the  change  which  in  diflermt  fashion  the  play  illus- 
tratf's,  tlie  Medea-bath  of  youthfulness  and  sentimentality  which 
exists  for  all  love's  worshippers.  In  a  delirate  and  beautifully- 
written  Hceiie  tlie  I'rincess  discovers  Mr.  E<lward  Uriel \s  secsret,  and 
betruj-8  at  the  same  moment  her  own  adorable  weakness : — 

Frixcbss.  Ton  know  von  an  attempUng  to  lower  jronndf  to  the  level  of  eoaie 

of  tlu' dandies  wlio  flit  alx)ut  me  here  ?  How  comes  it  you  are  found  liauntinp 
the  shopa  of  the  coijffcur  and  the  parfumeur  t  Wliy  is  your  coat  suddenly  of  the 
mott  modem  mode  ?  And  why  are  you,  as  long  ub  daylight  countenances  it, 
decorated  with  nn  orchid  that  miut  fill  our  poor  Imtterfly,  Sir  Qeoige  Lamoiut, 

■with  envy  (   Why  is  all  this  ? 
Edwakd  {bUmkly)  Princess ! 

Panrcssa  I  will  tell  jon.  Beonne  yon  are  deceiving  yonzMiL  Beemue  you 
are  not  the  wise,  sobor  ]>er^on  you  pretend  to  ha   BecaOM  yon  bave^  m  the  old^ 

simple  fasliion,  lout  your  fooliali  heart.    Because  you  are  youuj^  joanfyyoong  ! 
£dwari>  {raiting  hit  htad).  And  hecause  you  are  heautiful ! 
Fbikcbsb  (wtOk  a  gmafftl  i^mg  ef  (iW  ikouldm,  tttrmng  from  him).  Well,  yon 

>ee  

Edward  {agitaUdly),  Ye%  yon  are  right.  I — I  have  been  deceiving  myself, 
^ind  you. 

Princess.  No,  not  me. 

KnwAltD  {I'lii'iiKj  htxhuid  Hjton  his  havif.<).  Ah,  Prinrcss  !  "Why,  wlicn  I  would 
appear  tu  you  older  than  my  years,  do  you  make  a  child  of  me  i  {^luUlenltj  thntc- 
ing  himteif  on  hit  kneet  hefon  her,  clasping  her  hand  and  vaitt).  I  love  yon  !  I 
love  you  I    I  love  you  ! 

Pkinless  {her  koud  to  her  bo$om^/aiatlf/).  For  merqr'a  aake,  don't  tell  me 
like  that. 

Edward.  Forgive  me !  For^ve ! 

PitixcKsa  Fori,'ive  you  ?  (yiV/'/tnf////,  her ktod  drooping  over  hit).  Oh,  heaven  !  I 
would  n<  t  have  it  ntli.Twise !  (There  is  a  moment^s  eikneeftken  they  raiee  thoir 
hniiln  >tinl  look  at  taclv  other.) 

Edwakd  (m  vondennent).  Princess ! 

{Thty  ritr,  she  guiltily.    She  Uarrs  him^  hefi^OtOtlur.) 

Princess.  Good  nii/lit,  Mr.  Uriel. 
KuwAUD.  You  would  not  have  it  otherwise  I 
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PftnrcBiSL  Good  mght. 

Edward.  Tell  me  

pRtx<  Kss  ( pas^ivna'dfi).  I  h.ivo  tolil  you  I  am  v.nn.  You  know  how  my  life 
has  boea  spent  tbeae  twenty  years  prut.  My  maturity  is  nut  the  placid,  diguitieil 
nuitarity  it  should  be.  Ther«  eUags  to  me  the  arome  of  stele  girlhood.  I  edmit 
that  I  have  been  fluttered,  ecu  fused  by  yottt  eoDfawkm  of  love.  {He  uizu  hit  hand.) 

pRixcKss  {rclta$inn  hemelf).  But  for  yoTir  own  future's  sake,  if  not  for  the 
eake  uf  the  remuunt  uf  self-respect  I  have  leit  me,  oh,  please  detiist  I 

Edward.  Yon  will  see  me  to-momw  f 

{She  tcrings  her  haufh.) 

Edwaku  (takiiKj  up  Im  hoi  and  coat).  To-morxow  ? 

PBlXCEdS.  As  1 

Edward.  Your  lover!  Tour  lover! 

No  ;  I  cannot,  will  no^  allow  you  to  speak  to  me  of  love  again. 
Let  m  ftii^et — ^forget  entirely. 
Edward.  Forgive— 

Princkss  {standing  hefim  him  vUh  drooping  head).  It  would  appear  atiange  to 

our  frien>l-<,  |>erlmps,  were  we  to  avoid  each  other  suddenly  ;  but  you, most  nevec 
remind  me,  by  word  or  look,  of  this — to  me — humiliating  iniervicw. 

Sir  Geoi^  Lamoraut's  discovery  of  his  porennial  youtlifulness  is 
achieved  in  another  fashion.  There  is  a  young  Italian  girl,  Fay 
Zulinni,  supposod  to  be  a  child  of  his  hrotlior,  in  roaUty,  however,  no 
relation,  for  whom  he  discharges  thi^  duti»'s  of  guardian  and,  so  far  as 
that  is  possible,  moral  preceptor,  Yay  Zuliani  supplies  to  the  comedy 
all  its  wildest,  most  fantastic,  and  least  responsible  elements.  She  is 
a  horn  BohemiBn,  with  e&rly  experienm  of  oountiy  booths  and  oinms 
rings,  a  delightfully  fmk  but  oonsoienoelesB  fairy,  with  a  polyglot 
language  oontaining  equal  admixtuies  of  Italian  and  Englidi  dang. 
It  is  always  a  keen  satisfaction  to  every  right  principled  man  to  play 
the  part  of  a  petty  Providence  and  decide  in  autocratic  fashion  the 
destiny  <>t  tliose  whom  lie  has  in  charge.  Nature  generally  defeats 
these  Lciii'volent  schemes,  because  sho  has  her  own  idea  of  the  destined 
future  of  her  favourites.  Rarely  lias  she  defeated  them  more  empha- 
tically than  in  the  case  of  Fay  Zuliani.  George  Lamorant  is  very 
anadons  to  interest  the  FrinoMS  Fannonia  in  lids  pndiijee^  because, 
good  worthy  man,  he  thonght  it  would  be  an  excellent  thing  lor  her 
to  possess  snoh  admirable  gmdanoe  in  life.  The  first  time  he  suooeeds 
in  bringing  the  two  together  at  the  house  of  the  St.  Roohes.  he 
becomes  embroiled  with  a  fiery  young  Frenchman,  Maxime  Demailly, 
an  incident  which  ends  in  a  duel  at  the  Bois  do  Vineennes.  Once 
again  in  Paris,  in  the  I'rincess  Pannonia's  hou^e  in  tlie  Avenue  des 
Chanips  lOlvsees,  ho  hoj^es  to  secure  that  amount  of  mutual  sympatliv 
between  the  elder  and  the  younger  woman  which  might  cud  in  a 
lasting  fnendship.  But  Eay  Zuliani  is  bent  upon  going  to  a  hal 
matqui  at  the  Opera  Honse,  in  a  costume  not  especially  remarkable 
for  its  prudence  or  its  good  teste.  Genge  Lamorant,  preparing  to 
sally  forth  in  the  early  morning  light  to  fight  his  duel,  find;>  Fay 
Zuliani  returning  from  her  mad  enterprise;  and  then,  through  all  his 
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just  indigiiataon,  her  penitoiee,  and  her  keen  alaim  at  the  priMpeot 

of  the  duel,  arrives  that  fatal  i^eknreiuenienf,  that  open  secret  for  the 
ppootatoi-:^  of  the  drama,  that  Lamonuit  and  Fay  Zuliani  are  in  love 
with  each  othor.  Tlio  scene  is  far  moro  tlionfrical  than  the  corre- 
ppondinp  scene  between  tlio  Princess  and  her  boy  lover,  but  it  is 
equally  clover,  and  for  stage  jjurjwses  even  more  eifective.  The  girl, 
be  it  remembered,  is  in  her  absurd  costume  as  a  harlei^uiii ;  the  man 
IB  going  out  to  meet  his  advenaiy  in  the  Boia  de  Tuimnnea.  And 
the  early  light  of  moming  is  making  Fay  Zdliani  look  haggard* 

Fay  (turiiiiig  her  ftead  towardt  the  wiiuloic,  mechanicaUy).  Dawn  

Sib  Q.  (loeinng  into  her  face  iteadily).  How  pale  and  haggard  you  are !  Some 
of  yon  tromen  aqtumder  your  beauty,  as  unie  gunblers  do  their  money,  fur  mfln 
excitoraent  You  are  rh-h  (>riih  «  rin'!  nf  nUrraty  in  ki$  «oi'ef)»bllfc  d<m't  pbj  M 
refklf.-«ly,  Fay.   {Temitrly)  Vou — you  rascal ! 

<J{c  gazet  nt  her,  lingeringly  and  tUentlf,  for  a  mtmeni  or  (mo  longer  f  then  h« 
roueee  himulf,  a*  if  to  shake  off  a  tptll,  and  movee  awag  to  A«  lM$,  wlWrw  ho 
procmh  to  ciii-hge  and  sfal  his  Utttr  to  the  Prineeee.) 

Fay  (Jaintly).  Yen — ven  are  you  going  ? 

Sib  G.  Directly  I  have  odditned  and  sealed  thie  letter. 

Fat.  My  vlndow  doee  not  look  oat  on  to  de  eticet.  Hay  I  vatdi  yoo  start 
from  'ere  1 

Sir  U.  {almost  brusquely).  Certainly,  if  you  cLooee. 
Fat.  Yy  an  yon  meeting  Ifr.  DemaiUy ! 

Sib  Q.  TIh-  ([uarrcl  aro!<e  out  of     bringing  a  certain  lady  to  ICn.  St  Bodie*t 
—a  lady  I  didn't  care  to  have  you  thrown  with. 
Fat.  To  'ave  me  thrown  vit !   Me  !  {UtitUadily)  Ob,  den  I  am  da  canee— 
Sib  O.  No,  no.  It  was  an  insnlt  to  every  other  decent  vroman  present,  of 

courte. 

Fay.  I  rcmemWr.  And  I  a«ked  'im  to  bring  dat  lady  to  Mre.  St.  Koche'tt  box ! 
( Wringing  her  hamh. )    Upon  my  vord,  I  thought  she  was  Veiy  nice !   Oh  !  oh  I 

(He  dffMftits  his  Irtter  to  the  Prince*$  in  the  (aUe*<bviwr,  iDotial  his  imtch,  and 
hum'. }-lur'.i  it  ill  hiK  yx-rh  t,  and  take$  ftp  hi»  OMfeoal.  Skt  croMM  and  jflfe  her 
hands  ujton  the  Cijat  to  assist  him.)  . 

Sib  Q.  No,  no.  Please  don't. 

(SA«  einke  on  to  the  settee,  hunjing  her  face  in  the  ciislit'on  trt'th  a  nnxm.) 

Sir  C  (nmr  hn).  Fay,  Fay!  I  tell  you  that  this  meeting  with  >r.  Denmilly 
is  the  meretit  farce,  a  stupid  diinplay  to  satisfy  a  vain  young  gentk-mau  who  has 
been  cat  across  the  shoulders. 

Fay  (atiihknhi  tnrninij  to  htm  and  clinging  to  him).  'Ark  I  Listen  !  I  owe 
everything  to  you  !  all  de  'ai>i)inc8«  I  'ave  ever  'ad  !  You  took  me  from  Flavio — 
a  dog'a  life,  a  beael'd  life  ! — and  tried  to  make  de  vorld  like  'eaven  to  me.  And 
ven  yon  find  out  that  I  am  not  related  to  you  any  longer,  you  do  not  want  to 
kick  ine  hack  intode  gutter.  Yon  tell  me  <li«  meeting  vit  Demailly  is  not'ing. 
Very  veil  den,  I  tell  you  dat  if  auyting  'appened  to  you  now  I  ihould  die — ^you 
*car  V~-di9 !  No,  yon  are  not  related  to  me— but  vetever  yoa  ere  and  vcrever  I  am» 
I  nhall  alvays  be  your  servant,  you  understand — your  servant,  and  you  are  my 
mnsttr.  ( lutUimj  ii]n>n  her  knccB  and  erouAwg  of  hie  feet.)  I  am  grateful !  I  am 
grateful — gratelul ! 

Sib  O.  (lifting  her  from  (fte  greetnd  qniddtf).  Fay ! 

(.S'/if  fchg  iind  her  luad  drops  tijHUi  hi*  hrfiisl.     There  tSajMIISe.) 

SiK  G.  (in  a  strange  rota).    1  am  late  ;  I  must  go. 

ahe  slowly  Ufte  her  head.    {Their  eyee  meet,  ami  then  their  lips.) 
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Sia  U.  {drawing  back  quietly).  I  will  wave  my  hand  to  yon. 

(A  taftei  tipkUhat  ttmd  ^lom,  and,  wAAovf  hcking  at  her  again,  goet  onC  iSh» 
it  atandmg  at  lib*  9ftH  wtntfow,  Uu  Ught  A*  'dawn  npon  hetja€$t  om  tht  earlam 
/alU.) 


Such  fitory  as  there  is  in  the  comedy — and  perhaps  it  is  a  draw- 
back to  Mr.  Pinero's  drama  that  there  should  be  so  little — already 
stands  revealed.  Tlie  fifth  act  only  gathers  together  the  threads 
which  at  no  time  were  in  any  danger  of  getting  entangled.  Never- 
theless, the  whole  scene  at  Fontenay-sons-Bois — whore,  in  the  midst 
«l  a  deme  overgrown  orchard,  the  trees  are  in  full  blossom  and  fhft 
ttage  full  <A  sunlight — u  apparently  open  to  miaconoeptiaii  because  of 
its  digbtness,  its  paumtj  of  incident,  its  somewhat  rebkleas  skittiBh- 
nees.  After  all,  the  duel  between  George  Lamorant  and  Demailly 
ended  like  a  romance,  for  though  George  is  wounded,  it  is  Demailly 
who  nurses  him,  and  who,  with  full  acknowledgments  that  ho  and  not 
his  adversary  n\  as  in  the  wrong,  brings  him  back  to  health  and  hap- 
piness. At  Fontenay-sous-Bois  every  one  is  drunk  with  the  sunlight 
and  the  flowers,  a  little  off  their  heads  with  wonderful  dreams  of 
happiness  and  the  perennial  youthfulness  of  love.  One  of  the 
chaiiiotorSy  Lady  Bingstead,  who  lepresents  the  otdinaiy  common 
sense  vifh  which  this  play  stands  in  violent  contrast,  points  the  moral 
just  before  the  curtain  descends.  "  Are  you  saneP"  she  asks,  **  all 
of  you,  any  of  you  ?  Are  you  real  ?  To  me  yon  appear  like  dream 
people,  fantastic  creatures."  So  will  Arcadia  ever  appear  to  the 
ordinary'  husinessllke,  worldly-wise  creatures  of  iron  hahit  and 
dignified  mondity  who  represent  the  judgment  of  the  eternally  wise 
and  eternally  dull  middle  class.  Arcadia  has  laws  of  its  own,  like 
the  Forest  of  Arden,  like  all  Utopias,  where  evexy  Jack  finds  the 
one  predestined  Jill,  and  the  dream  df  tilie  world  within  the  world, 
the  atxy,  ideal  Eden,  is  neyer  broken.  If  the  Frinoess  Pannonia  lores 
her  pedantic  boy,  then  so  did  Titania  love  her  Attic  weaver;  and  if 
Chorge  is  untouched  hy  the  mature  charms  of  the  la<1y  more  or  leas 
coeval  with  him,  and  turns  in  preference  to  the  tricksy  extravagances 
of  Fay  Zuliani — well,  so  too  Orlando  loved  his  Ganymede  despite 
her  waj'Avanl  difgui.se.  The  comedy  would  not  he  that  which  it  pre- 
tends to  be  if  it  did  not  leave  us  at  last  in  the  laud  of  the  lotos-eater, 
where  it  is  always  afternoon.  Why  else  should  Mr.  Finero,  with 
humorous  d^erence  to  our  m<Kral  and  social  platitudes,  call  bis  play 
The  Fknia^iea  f  And  if  we  still  miss  the  moral  which  stares  us  in 
the  face,  it'  is  emphasised  by  an  absurd  old  couple.  Sir  Robert 
Ohicheley  and  his  wife,  who,  finding  themselves  in  the  orchard  at 
Fontenay-sous-BoiR,  imprint  a  kiss  on  each  other's  lips  under  the 
trees — ^as  their  tnbute  to  undying  romance.   To  quarrel  with  this  last 
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act  is  to  ignore  fhe  very  conditioiis,  the  real  characteristics  of  Mr. 
Pinero's  corned}'.  TTore  and  then  it  touchee  the  ordinary  levols  of 
life — for  indeed  it  i?;  ol  the  efusence  of  the  comic  idea  to  find  that  all 
prudential  maxims,  wise  saws,  and  modem  instances  fail  helplessly  in 
the  attempt  to  guard  the  human  heart  against  tolly.  But  the  essence 
of  the  comedy  lies  not  here  ;  its  real  mitie-cii-sei'iie  is  not  Park  Lane 
nor  the  CSuunps  Elys^es,  but  a  bright  world  of  fadele68  hopes  bathed 
m  a  light  whioh  never  was  on  sea  or  land.  This  is  not  comedj  in 
IColike's  sense,  hnt  it  is  in  fiHiakespeaze's.  Think  of  that  woman  of 
forty,  the  Princess  Pannonia,  become  through  sheer  force  of  juvenile 
spirits  a  mad  hilarious  girl,  with  her  hair  flowing  down  to  her  wsiist, 
who  rushes  in  just  before  the  curtain  descends,  repeating  her  Ilim- 
garian  chant — Jf)'ii  oroLkf'  a  Kzm  /i/ti  .'  "  Love  is  over  young  !  "  Yes, 
Love  is  ever  young— and  the  world  is  not  a  bad  place  lor  that  very 
reason,  whatever  the  wiseacres  may  say. 

It  is  odd  to  observe  the  circulation  of  ideas.  Last  year  a  daily 
new.spup(T  began  a  c<XRe^ondence  on  the  age  d  love.  This  year 
theie  are  a.  series  of  works  which,  from  fheir  different  standpoints,  are 
oooiqiied  with  precisely  the  same  subject.  Mr.  Le  Gallienne  depicts  a 
young  man  who  has  passed  his  youth  setting  forth  with  innocent  and 
.  childlike  mind  in  quest  of  the  Golden  Girl.  Almost  pimultaneou.*ily 
Mr.  Thomas  Hardy  reproduces  an  old  study  of  Ins  which  he  calls 
T/if  W(U-lU  lovt(l,  or  as  it  originally  stood.  The  Purmit  of  tin  M't  ll- 
Jieloied.  Primarily,  perhaps,  intended  as  a  romantic  illustration  of 
the  mood  of  the  Platonic  Philosopher  ever  enamoured  of  the  idea  of 
beauty,  the  book  deals  with  the  histoiy  of  Jooelyn  Pierston,  whose 
vagrant  and  beanfy-smitten  temperament  pennits  him  to  fall  in  love 
with  mother,  daughter,  and  grand-daughter,  three  successive  genera* 
tions  of  blossoming  womanhood.  Then  M.  Paul  Bourget,  in  his  new- 
collection  of  stories  called  lircoinnicnremnifs,  gives  us  his  little  study 
of  IjA(if'  (h  VAnK.tir,  in  which  a  literary  man  of  many  years,  Pierre 
Faur-herv,  le  (('Irhrt'  ronianeier,"  finds  himself  so  attracted  hy  the 
charms  of  u  beautiful  young  girl  in  her  teens  that  he  lias  to  fly  from 
the  scene  of  the  dangerous  temptation.  And  now  in  the  last  place  Mr. 
Pinero  produces  on  tiie  stage  The  Princm  and  ike  Butterfly,  with  the 
strange  adventures  of  Sir  George  Lamorant  and  the  Princess  Pannonia, 
and  the  devdopment  of  fheir  respective  fates.  Throughout,  tiie 
theme  is  the  same — T aye  defaniour,  Puf/r  <h  P amour!  Novelist,  essayist, 
dramatist,  come  to  the  same  conclusion.  There  is  no  age  which  limits 
the  happy  tyranny  of  love,  because  it  belongs  tO  a  transcendental  Sphere 
and  stands  outside  the  conditions  of  time. 

"W.  L.  COURTXEY. 
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"From  time  to  time  I  liave  Wen  privileged  to  ilraw  attention  to  tho 
i!]iisteni  Quostion  in  the  pages  of  the  Foktmohti.y  Revikw  from  that 
standpoint  'v^hich  it  is  the  eustoiu  for  those  who  aro  iiue<iuipped  with 
any  contiuiy  argument  to  dub  Little  Englandiam.  The  litde  Eng- 
landiwn  which  I  hsve  pemBtentlj  advooeted  lor  upmadfl  of  aeventeni 
jean  (ever  dnoe  the  war  of  1877-78)  is  now  not  oi^ly  dearlj  wiihin 
the  range  of  practical  politics,  but  is  vithixi  xneoeurable  distance  of 
being  the  only  policy  which  this  country  can  pursue,  if  it  wishes  to 
avoid  some  vast  and  irremediable  blunder.  It  is  impossible  to  con- 
tradict the  fact  that,  since  the  days  when  I  was  generally  belaboured 
as  a  madman,  or  held  up  to  ridicule  as  a  Naval  man  sutliciontly  unpa- 
triotic to  wish  to  see  liussia  at  Constantinople,  an  enormous  uiuuber 
of  peifectly  fationiil  pecsons,  in  and  out  of  PaxUeinent  and  of  every 
ahade  of  political  opinion,  have  come  to  hpid  the  same  view.  It  is  safe 
to  aaiert  that  these  viewa  are  certainly  entertained  by  all  those  who 
hare  studied  the  Eastern  Qneslion  with  reference  to  its  bearing 
on  the  responsibilities,  yearly  growing  in  immensity,  with  which 
the  British  Empire  is  burdened,  as  apart  from  tlie  lesser  consideration 
of  our  supremacy  in  tho  single  sea  of  the  Mediterranean.  Not.  m 
])(tss<(ti(,  that  it  is  admitted  that  our  supremacy  in  those  waters  is 
virtually  destroyed  by  the  presence  of  liussia  on  the  13osphorus  (for 
aoch  is  not  the  case),  bat  that,  oonoading  tbe  greater  difficulty  we- 
ahoold  have  in  aaserting  our  power  in  those  waters,  the  question  foroeS' 
itself  on  ua  that,  with  the  rapid  incieaae  of  lovdgn  navies  which  is 
taking  place  all  over  the  wodd,  we  shaU  have  a  good  deal  more  to  do 
otUtide  tlw  Mt'fUti  rravf-an  than  can  be  managed  by  our  existing  sea 
strength,  in  the  event  of  some  powerful  Eiu*opean  coalition  against  us. 
Apart  from  sentiment,  and  that  still  more  deadly  mistake  of  con- 
tinuing to  do  a  thing  because  it  has  heconuj  :i  tnnlition,  it  is  inipossilde 
to  discover  why  England  shovUd,  after  years  *'  of  having  money  on 
the  wrong  horse,"  *  be  practically  bolstering  up  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

That  Buasia  is  absolntely  certain  to  possess  Constantinople  within  a 
few  yean  la  admitted  by  all  pezaona  living  in  the  Levant.  Every 
ordinarily  well-infonned  person  in  Constantinople,  Smyrna,  Salonica, 
or  even  in  Athens,  not  being  in  official  touch  with  an  Embas8y» 
which,  of  course,  excludes  the  necessary  premiss,  is  of  that  opinion. 
The  shadow  (or  the  light,  it  may  be)  of  Kussian  domination  in  the 
Bosphorns  is  one  of  those  clearly-foreseen  events  which  follow  any- 
thing in  this  world  with  the  regularity  of  cause  and  elfect.  And  if 
any  one  doubted  this  before  the  present  Cretan  trouble,  a  very  little 
(1)  LiMdfisIiA«7isflqra«ltoifyfnr«Ui. 
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insight  into  the  real  woridngs  of  the  childiah  oomedy  which  has  heen 
going  on  in  Goastsnfmoplo  nnder  Iho  luraioal  title  of  the  action  of  the 
bombined  Ambassadors  (uDparalleled  in  its  transparent  silliness,  eocoept 
by  the  somewhat  analogous  "  joint  action  "  of  the  admirals)  would 

effectually  convince  him.  I  happen  to  know,  on  very  high  nntliority, 
that  M.  Nelidoff  came  very  near  persuading  the  Sultan,  some  few 
weoks  back,  to  hand  over  the  pacification  and  the  eventual  government 
of  Crete  to  Russia  alone.  Whilst  this  perfectly  sensible  arrangement 
was  being  negotiated,  M.  Gambon  (the  Wrongest  and  alilsst  diplomatist 
in  Constantinople)  got  wind  of  it  H»  oaUed  on  H.  Nelidoff  and 
proposed  a  ooontar  sdheme,  to  wit,  that  if  Bnasia  were  plaeed  in  this 
position,  France  should  be  allowed  to  occupy  either  Smyrna  or 
Beyrout.  England  was  left  entirely  out  of  the  whole  affair — out  in 
tlip  cold — and  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  had  not  the  calcula- 
tions of  these  two  strong  men  (Cambon  and  Nelidoff)  been  upset  by 
the  incalculable  power  which  lurks  in  stupidity  and  short-sight,  such 
as  that  now  being  exhibited  by  King  George  of  Greece,  the  arrange- 
ment would  have  been  oairied  out  It  was  known  that  England 
would  not  fire  a  shot  to  prevent  it :  and  that  it  ooold  he  done  without 
actual  bloodshed.  But  as  soon  as  the  position  was  taken  up  by  Gieeoe 
of  deteimining  to  remain  in  Trete  at  all  hacards,  tberebj  rendering 
active  steps  neosssaiy,  the  affair  became  impeaoticable. 

That  this  country  would  consent  to  fire  a  single  shot,  much  less 
sacrifice  blootl  and  treaHuro,  to  keep  the  Ottoman  I'ower  intact  is  only 
the  dream  of  a  few  fanatics  in  the  House  of  Commons,  entirely 
without  following  in  the  country.  The  country  would  not  consent  to 
uiything  of  the  kind.  Thwefore  it  heoomes  a  rtdueiio  ad  abturdum* 
We  bliuter  about  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  yet  we 
are  not  prepared  to  fire  off  a  pirtol  to  add  noise  to  the  Uuster.  Bussia 
and  Eranoe  are  perfectly  awaze  of  this,  and  act  accordiii<:l  \ .  There- 
fore it  oomes  to  the  old  argument,  that  it  is  wiser  for  lMi<:landto 
allow  "Russia  a  free  hand  to  the  Turk  than  to  make  a  sliow  of  doing 
what  we  do  not  intend  to  do.  The  eontmrv  is  like  no  ordinary  common 
sense  proreoding  in  ordinary  life,  yet,  nevertheless,  it  has  the  sanction 
of  that  obscure,  mysterious,  muddle-headed  way  of  conducting  busi- 
ness which  is  called  Diplomacy .  Where  does  the  diplomacy  come  in? 
I  r^eat  again,  and  would  dbiallenge  contiadiotion,  tiliat  this  counlzy 
would  never  permit  any  Minister,  no  matter  how  numaically  great 
his  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  with  the  House  of  Lords 
under  his  thumb,  to  embark  in  a  war,  with  Turkey  as  OUT  ally,  in 
order  to  keep  Russia  from  the  Bosphorus.  It  is  only  neoseSBiy  to 
state  the  ease  to  see  the  entire  absurdity  of  it. 

But  with  Kussia  given  a  free  hand,  unhnuipctrtl  hi/  Enfjlish  intir- 
fetrmr,  an  entirely  new  order  of  tilings  arises.  It  then  becomes  the 
paramount  intoest  of  Erance  and  Austria  to  see  tint  llussian  infl^u- 
enoe  does  not  become  all-poweiful  in  the  East    To  Eranoe  and 
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Austria  Russia  on  the  Bosphorus  means  everytliing ;  to  England  it 
means  very  little.  Tbeniiole  iMlanoe  of  power  would  be  shifted,  and 
if  the  Triple  AUianoe  were  not  to  be  aUowed  to  fall  to  pieces, 
William  IL  would  ham  to  do  aomething  more  than  sulk  in  his  tents. 

£nglnnd,  and  England  alone,  would  be  the  only  Power  which  would 
not  bo  affected  by  the  pendulum  s whirring  that  way.  Nay,  I  would 
go  further,  and  myself  believe  thiit  we  shovdd  be  immensely  strength- 
ened at  sea  by  having  our  Heet  to  dispose  of  elsewhere.  England's 
destiny  is  to  be  an  Oceanic  Power ;  that  is,  a  great  Empire  in  which 
all  our  great  colooiea  and  South  Afiica,  as  well  as  our  Indian  Empire, 
axe  welded  into  m  great  oonfederotaon*  The  pettifogging  quarrels 
of  Europe  should  haTe  no  interest  for  ns,  and  no  one  realises  this  so 
mnoh  as  those  who  haTe  travelled  and  gone  abroad  out  of  Europe. 
Bejond  European  confines  England  confronts  the  Englishman  every- 
where, and  he  comes  bock  amazed  to  find  that  practically  the  whole 
might  of  this  vast  Empire  is  utilised  to  seat  or  unseut  this  or  that 
German  princeling  on  some  little  throne  where  ho  will  rule  over  a 
country  half  as  big  as  (Queensland.  The  broader  views  of  our  great 
Empire  are  lost  in  a  labyrinth  of  foolish  squabbles  amongst  some 
half-domi  gentlemen,  profoBBonal  wranglers,  living  by  that  trade  on 
the  Bosphorus.  For  England  stands  in  mute  attentum  listening  for 
the  words  that  fsU  frran  Yildia  Sjosk  with  greater  interest  than  for 
the  great  voice  going  up  from  the  vast  home  of  future  millions  of  her 
eons  in  her  South  Africian  dominions.  To  protect  the  interests  of  a 
few  wealthy  Jews,  be  it  on  the  London  Stock  Exchange  or  the  banks 
of  the  Nile,  is  a  more  sacred  cause  than  to  check  tbe  intolerable 
insoloneo  of  a  handful  of  treachen)UK  I^oera.  Why  should  these 
things  be  ?  Not  even  England  is  strong  enough  to  meddle  with 
ereoy  trumpery  Eim)pean  quairel  timt  erops  up,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  do  her  best  for  her  distant  oolonies.  No  other  nation  in  the 
world  attempts  it,  and  when,  in  tiie  eourse  of  a  few  years,  the  mad 
competition  foor  fleet  building  has  levelled  up  the  fleets  of  the  world 
(as  is  the  case  with  the  armies)  the  attempt  to  do  so  will  pass  into 
the  region  of  wanton  imbecility.  As  has  been  said,  England  can 
withdniw  from  all  European  complications  with  perfect  honour  and 
with  self-resi)ect  if  she  docs  so  now,  when  \\  e  are  practically  un- 
fettered, save  for  the  unholy  alliance  with  the  Tuik  which  has  been 
bequeathed  to  ns.  There  is  probably  no  Statesman  in  Eur<^  witli 
the  oommanding  position  now  held  bj  Lord  Salisbury,  and  no  States- 
man during  this  century  has  had  such  an  opportunity  as  has  his  Lord- 
ship of  placing  England  once  and  for  all  ufsi  Ic  the  vicious  cirble 
which  former  engagements  compelled  us  to  obser^'e.  It  is  the  rare 
opportunity  which  is  offered  once  or  twice  in  a  cfMitur\'  to  a 
great  man.  J.  W.  (jamuier,  Cait.,  R.N. 
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SOdStAIRE  OF  THE  OOMEDIE  FBJlS(^AI^ 

About  a  year  ago  IL  Augustin  'FUm,  an  authority  vnik  m  m 
"FtoDce  oonoeniiiig  "Rnglanct,  dedaxed,  in  his  most  xemarkable  vrnt- 
ings  on  the  modam  Engluh  stage  (in  the  Becue  dea  Deuje-MiuideM), 
that  Irving  was  "  the  greatest  actor  of  the  oentni}'."  Such  an  asser- 
tion in.  a  oentuiy  rich  in  a  Kean,  a  Mrs.  Siddons,  a  Kachel,  a  ^Slounet 
Sully — siuli  an  assertion  in  such  a  centnr}'  was,  perhaps,  rather 
sv  eeping.  Anyhow,  few  remembered  Kean,  none  remembered  Mrs. 
Siddons ;  and,  to  close  the  matter,  M.  Filon's  opinion  is  one  to  be 
considered,  llowever,  if  we  are  to  be  told  that  the  king  of  dramatio 
art  lives  in  England,  is  it  not  baid  for  ns  to  see  the  queen  of  our 
modem  Ermdi  theatre,  Madame  Bartet,  only  understood  and  ajqpxe- 
oiated  in  London  by  sndi  a  small  d]jto^  IThenoe,  then,  this  difterenoe 
between  the  treatment  which  she  rcteired  and  that  experienced  by 
Sarah  Bernhardt  P  It  does  not  arise,  certainly,  from  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  language,  as  the  ])ure  French  Madame  Bnrtet  speaks 
is  the  classical  language  more  familiar  to  foreigners  than  boulevard 
French,  If  not  the  language,  was  it  the  parts?  Or,  might  it  not 
be  more  exactly  that  certain  parts  which  belong  to  Madame  Bartet's 
talent  and  to  her  repertory  correspond  rather  to  what  is  more 
nazrowly  Erenoh  than  to  what  is  generally  human  ?  Madame 
Bartet*s  supreme  aohierements  are  not  only  in  the  sentimental  or  the 
passionate  vein.  She  finds  her  road  to  her  greatest  successes  by 
meditation,  by  study,  by  observation,  by  efforts  of  brain-work, 
rather  than  spontaneous  gifts  of  temper.  "  None  should  feel 
jealous  of  nio,"  wTote  she  lately  to  a  critic  ;  "  I  am  self-created  by 
sheer  hard  hilumr ;  my  voice,  my  talent,  my  very  looks,  are  tlie 
results  of  pert-evering  energy'  towards  ever  bettering."  We  shall 
add  that,  above  all,  her  suocesses  are  won  by  her  fine  intelligence, 
her  gift  of  understanding  in  their  ithole  the  souls  she  has  to  express. 
**  Elle  est  le  oomUe  de  rinteUigenoe,"  wrote  Saxoey  of  her.  There 
are  a  certain  mmilor  of  parts,  both  in  our  classic  and  modem  theatre^ 
Berenice,  Madame  Aubray,  Jane  de  Simerose — based  far  more  on 
feelings  which  have  their  origin  in  the  understanding  than  on 
natural  sentiments.  These  ])arts,  which  i'onu  Madame  Bartet's 
repertory,  are  of  the  tragi-(  onicdy  order,  a  eoit  which  does  not 
awaken  in  aU  hearts  the  transcendent  echo  naturally  called  forth 
by  tragedy.  Monime  and  B^r&iioe  are  a  type  of  woman  in  all 
oountries  and  in  all  times,  but  a  type  more  moiaUy  mixed  than 
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Fhddre  or  Juliet.  Cartainty,  if  initead  of  playing  OtheUo  and 
Borneo^  Sloan's  troupe,  half  a  oentuzy  ago,  had  played  the  Bdiool  fwr 
Scandal  to  a  French  audience,  a  far  smaller  number  of  listenon  iroald 
liave  understood.    The  parts  which  recognise  no  Fatherland,  or,  more 

properly,  tlio  parts  whoso  Fatherland  is  the  whole  of  humanity,  aro 
the  tragic  ones.  It  suffices  not,  however,  that  our  present  f^reatest 
French  comedienne  is  not  a  (jrandc  iragifjiif  to  console  us  for  the  rela- 
tively unonthusiastio  reception  she  had  in  England.  Our  groat 
wonhip  <^  the  heroes  of  the  Engliah  loaie  makes  us  jealous  of  the 
Englidi  public's  appreciation  for  our  artists.  In  this  case  we  are 
perplexed. 

It  is  the  object  of  these  lines  to  inquire  into  the  fftot,  and  tiy  to 
^thom  the  real  reason  of  the  misunderstanding. 

L 

On  the  3rd  of  May,  1880,  Sarcey's  Monday  paper  ran  thus  (this 
theatrioal  Monday,  whether  dgned  Lemaitrs  or  Saroey,  beoomes 
tiie  basis  of  disonnion  for  the  majority  of  talkers  during  the 
week  after) : — "  "Was  not  Madame  Sarah  Bernhardt  ill-advised  by 
her  A\Tat]K  an  l  hy  her  flatterers?  She  has  now  hut  one  issue  left. 
Let  her  solicit  her  colleagues  ;  let  her  say,  '  I  was  hasty  ;  I  acknow- 
ledge it.  It  is  not  the  first  time.  Alas  I  it  is  likely  not  to  he 
tlio  last.  As  a  comedienne,  am  I  not  ten  times  a  woman?'  Yet 
iiachel,  Madame  Plcssy,  others  as  well,  turned  their  hacks  on  the 
Gom^e  Fran9aise,  and  were  forgiven,"  &c.,  &c.  The  error  had 
takffli  place,  but  the  esonses  never  followed,  and  "  a  great  and  illus- 
trious house  "  like  the  ThMtre  Etan^aise  not  bong  at  the  meroy  even 
of  a  Sarah  Bernhardt,  Madame  Bartet  took  the  rdfe  of  Marie  do  Neu- 
bourg  {Rinj  Blan)  in  the  first  days  of  May,  1880.  Madame  Bartet 
had  alread}'  been  familiar  to  the  Paris  theatre-goer  since  about  1875 
at  the  A'audeville,  and  had  already  siu'vived  in  the  same  vear,  ISSO 
the  failure  of  Ifanicl  lioc/iaf,  the  piece  in  which  she  tirst  ajipcun  il  in 
the  Maison  de  Moiiere.  The  incuUut  Sarah  Eernhai-dt,  which  lilled 
the  papers  for  more  than  a  month  between  April  and  May,  1880,  had 
had  its  source  in  a  reprise of  PAteniwriire  (Emile  Augier).  Even 
Saroey,  whose  worship  of  Sarah  was  proverbial,  could  not  refrain 
from  writing  on  that  occasion,  "  Played  and  attired  thus,  the 
meaning  of  Clorinde  (the  heroine  in  V Armfnritre)  is  entirely  ob- 
literated. How  can  even  such  an  old  weakUng  as  Monte-Prado 
marry  such  a  noisy  courtesan,  whose  disjilay  of  low  luxury  and  showy 
attitudes  is  the  candid  expo.sure  of  what  she  ought  to  hi<le,  if  matri- 
mony is  her  aim  ?  "  "A  statuette  to  model,  an  article  on  art  to 
finish,  an  aeroetatio  expeditioii  to  experience,"  writes  dement  Oaxa- 
guel  in  the  Journal  des  LihaU  at  tiie  period  of  the  dmiU  Sarah 
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Beniliardt,  "takes  up  bo  mucliof  thai  artkt'i  time,  her  uniTflnal 
gfukins  18  80  miidi  in  nquesti  that  nothing  hot  the  dregs  of  her  kisme 
are  left  to  her  theatrical  career."  Her  ditetiahkt  flattewn  anyhow 
fanned  her  wroth  into  reLclliou.  They  persuaded  her  she  was  exploited, 
and  that  millious  of  pounds  and  milliards  of  dollars  wore  in  store. 

Snrali  loft  tlie  Comt'die  Franraise  in  May,  1880.  In  June  follow- 
ing she  arrived  in  London,  dragging  in  Clorindo's  gorgeous  tail, 
panting  and  witty  Sarcey,  who  consoled  himself  for  his  sea  voyage 
by  puffing  out  to  Parisians  all  the  siirpribes  an  illustrious  *'  luudiste  '* 
fslls  atiiwavt  of  in  erossing  the  water,  J'ai  vu  Talhoi  dans  Tkdrth' 
miM**\  Sooh  a  good  head  of  a  "porteur  d'eau "  as  he  had  made 
for  himself !  **  The  ooorteiy  of  thie  ooontiy  strikes  me  as  heyond 
eulogium :  no  ono  laughed,  and  the  peifonnance  went  through  un- 
interrupted." A  few  days  later  matters  seom  to  alter :  Talbot  plays 
Gloucester,  in  Casimir  Delavigno's  Fnfhnfs  rT Edouard .'  "  This  time 
Talbot's  dignity  of  sari'rffiirc  lias  not  saved  him  from  disapprobation. 
Never  mind  T/irramhu;  but  King  Richard  III. — that  in  England 
alters  the  question !  Several  have  inquired  from  me  what  tee 
thought  of  his  acting  in  France,  with  an  accent  and  in  a  way  that 
left  no  donht  as  to  the  critical  meaning  of  the  inquiry/*  **  As  to 
Sarah,"  continuee  Saroey,  **the  English  remain  unaltered.  There 
are  eyes  in  the  theatre  hut  for  her.  When  she  steps  on  the  stage, 
the  whole  house  appears  incandescent  with  ardent  looks;  life  and 
animation  depart  when  she  retires.  She  is  really  a  living  elegj', 
poetry  and  womanhood  in  their  synthesis.  Marie  de  Neubourg  {Kwj 
Bias)  she  plays  not,  she  in  the  (iueen.  Her  chann  is  that  of  a 
woman  who  has  given  herself  up  in  expectancy  to  the  victor  she 
longed  fw."  Madame  Bartet,  who  succeeded  Sarah  Bernhardt,  is 
just  as  thoroughly  the  reverse  of  her  predecessor  as  Bottiodli 
might  he  said  to  he  the  reverse  of  Bemhiandt  or  Bemhrandt  contra- 
dictory to  Qiotto.  She  is  all  acquirement.  Sarah  is  all  <reniu8. 
Madame  l^artet  is  all  intellect  and  meditation.  Madame  Bernhardt 
all  spontaneity  and  temperament.  Madame  Bartet  is  a  "  scholar  "  of 
her  art,  a  steady,  clever,  laborious  seeker  after  all  the  underlying  mean- 
ings in  her  divers  parts.  It  is  the  case  of  a  W(;nderful  manager,  of  a 
dever  eiouomist,  succeeding  a  genial  spendthrift — intellectually 
apeoking,  the  most  genial  spendthrift  our  stage  has  possessed  since 
Madame  DorvaL* 

Eyes  neither  glittered  in  **  *92  "  when  Madame  Bartet  appeared 
in  London,  in  the  seme  theatre  where  Sarah  had  heen  so  feasted,  nor 
shed  tears  at  her  disappearance.   Perhaps  the  reason  of  this  indiffer^ 

(1)  Madame  Dorval  in  1S3S  was  the  Eachcl  of  the  Roinantiiitu'  '^r}:n<.l  -  it  i«  for  her 
Do  Vigny  wrote  Challerton  and  Kuiy-Bell.  Madame  Sand  mentiona  Madame  Dorval 
in  ber  fatten  to  8te.  Brnve:  "thb  detenehed  ironuta  of  gcnio*.  triut  pmblMitlj 
wounded  ray  i  h.i«te  and  austere  nature."  It  is  well  Madamo  Sand  hcrwlf  UMllioBA 
her  aasteritj,  aa  it  i«  invisiblQ  to  th«  render  of  her  Xtw  Letur$  to  Sit.  Btuvt. 
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«noe  might  lie  on  oloae  examination  fonnd,  nXhst  in  the  pathos  of 

the  parts  familiar  to  Madamo  Bomhordt,  than  in  the  more  complex 
nature  of  Madame  Bartet's  roles.  A  theatrical  audience  is,  and  ever 
will  he,  more  emotional  tlian  criticial.  '*  There  are  perhaps  one,  at 
the  utmost  two,  real  critics  in  a  houseful,"  \NToto  tho  great  Duchee- 
iiuis,*  to  a  pupil  wlio  roproached  her  with  loudness.  '*  This  critic  is 
mostly  old,  hence  uneuthusiostio — ^his  remarks  (if  he  disapprove  my 
acting)  are  huhed  hy  the  torrents  of  the  strong  admiiation  I  ezoite 
among  the  majority.  Never  mind  thecefore  the '  fastidious,'  so  long 
as  I  go  on  pleanng  the  qnantitj."  Emotion  is  the  keynote  ol  the 
quatUifyfBiid  at  times  emotion  at  all  cost ;  with  such  parts  as  Adrienne 
Lecouvreur,  Marguerite  Grauthier,  Ph^dre,  helped  by  such  a  voioe  and 
such  a  gift  of  caress  as  hers,  Sarah  was  ever  sure  to  triumph  over  the 
*'  one  "  fastidious  critic,  and  ever  sure  as  well  to  carr^'  off  houses-full. 
Pht'dro's  fever,  the  ])aiuo  aux  Camt'lias'  liolocaust,  Adrienne's  passion, 
are  themes  which  of  themselves  act  upon  the  public.  What  then 
when  helped  hj  the  dramatio  adjuncts  ol  voice  and  natnnl  palhos  I 

To  nndentand  B^nioe's  moral  fluctuations,  to  grasp  above  all  the 
final  earaelnQr,  so  justiy  qualified  hy  Jules  Lemattie  as  **  an  heroie 
ascension  of  the  soul,"  requires  a  moral  and  intellectual  oultura, 
rare  everywhere.  In  the  country  wliere  Berenice  was  written,  where 
it  has  been  peri<Mlically  acted  aud  forms  part  of  tlie  classical  literars' 
education,  an  artist  marked  out  by  ]»ublie  favour  as  being  "  a  perfect 
Ben'-uice"  is  necessarily  an  artist  gifted  witli  more  brain  subth  t y  than 
impetuous  sensibility — such  parts  create  their  interpreter;  and  if  I 
quote  B6p£nice  it  is  because  none  has  more  bloesomed  forth  in  full  reality 
under  Madame  Bartet's  evocation.  We  can  say  of  her  in  that  part 
what  Saroey  says  of  Sarah  in  Marie  de  Neubourg — Itbkdame  Bartet 
does  not  act  Berenice,  she  i«  Berenice.  But  though  Berenur  belongs  to 
the  ancient  repertory,  Augier's  and  Dumas'  Theatre  have  also  their 
heroines  of  the  same  description — women  who  have  the  imagina- 
tion of  passion  rather  than  passion  itself.  Such  juirts  as  these, 
whether  classical  or  modern,  are  the  outcome  in  our  race  of  the  vein 
of  sentimental  euphuism  which  beats  its  full  at  Madame  llam- 
houiUet's  call.  Su«h  imaginary  creations  as  B^nice  are  not  acci- 
dental in  our  literature ;  Ihey  are  repeatedly  to  be  found  all  through 
the  mediseval  courts  of  love.  Glemence  Irnura,  Ohristine  de  Piian, 
Mdlle.  de  Scndeiy  lived  these  parts ;  they  all  spring  from  a  certain 
French  literary  atmosphere  common  to  all  periods ;  thej'  express  a 
special  quality  in  French  women,  but,  wo  must  admit,  a  quality 
stamped  with  "ways  of  thought"  pleasant  to  a  French  i»ublic  rather 
than  with  feelings  common  to  all  humanity.  This  type  of  woman  is 
not  only  given  up  to  moral  conflicts,  but  with  her  moral  conllicts  are 
strongly  mixed  with  literary  criticism — she,  as  it  were,  **literarises'^ 
(I)  A  eaUftnted  trsg«di«n  of  Ihc  beginning  «f  this  oentiuy. 
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over  henelf :  a  Jaae  de  SbouroBe  neitiier  more  nor  leas  than  a 
Bdn^nioe,  nnooiudoiiBly  mizeB  up  litantnxe  in  her  moral  Boratuues 

The  artist  like  Madame  Saitet,  who  has  made  heiaelf  one  with 

these  roles  is  necessarily  an  artist  whose  victorious  weapons  are 
also  essentially  French  and  Parisian  rather  tlinn  ofisontially  human. 
Othello's  jealousy,  Alceste's  misanthropy,  PlirMlre's  passion,  thoso  aro 
feelinjrs  imderstandable  by  all.  But  the  actress  of  hipli  coiujmIv 
is  more  in  alEnity  with  the  abstract  movements  of  the  soui  than  witli 
the  world  of  pasaiaiui ;  her  mode  of  art  applies^  therefore,  naturally  to 
a  Bmaller  audience.  **  Waya  of  thought*'  are  implied  in  high  comedy, 
and  **  ways  ci  thought"  are  eeeentially  after  thia  or  that  attitude, 
according  to  country,  climates,  &c.,  &o.  Px^en's  and  Bjomsen's 
theatre  have  proved  these  facts.  Dramatic  comedy  of  the  Augier  and 
Dumas  repertory  is  ]^^!^tlamo  liartet's  groat  field  of  sucooss. 

The  ]>*Tfect  balant'O  l)otween  reason  and  fooling  is  Madame  l^artet's 
groat  ai  liievemont.  ^Miether  in  Ijuure  de  Kaquet  {Loi  di  rJIonniir) 
B»  renice,  Iphigeuie,  Autigoue,  or  Antoinette  Poirier,  our  heroine's 
great  merit  ie  to  ezeroiM  her  mt^genee  to  intmHy  through  the  whole 
of  her  part  that  she  leaves  nothing  of  it  unpenetiated.  Madame  Bartet 
hdda  among  ub  the  literary  rank  Madame  Mars  hdd  at  her  period  of 
existence,  namely,  under  the  First  Empire.  The  rd/cH,  much  more 
than  the  artists,  seem,  in  foot,  to  decide  opinion  in  matters  theatrical, 
all  the  more  so  when  a  foreign  arti.st  is  in  question.  Tlie  dramatic 
oonce]it  varies,  and  with  this  concept,  the  a]t]>reciation  of  the  jmrts  ; 
how  could,  for  in stan 00,  Duchess  Constance  {h'liiif  John']  and  Ben'-nioo 
please  e<^ually  the  same  public — the  first  all  passion  and  impulse,  the 
other  an  lelf'-mastery — ^Duchess  Constance  an  impulsive  woman  above 
everything  else — Bir^oe,  a  diild  of  the  Jansenist  doctrines  of 
Bacine,  modelled  morally  after  the  methods  of  Port  Boyal  ?  Paseion 
and  feeling,  in  our  IVench  classical  drama,  represent  the  "  evil "  to 
he  conquered  by  reason.  Passion  in  Shakespeare's  plays,  on  the 
contrary,  overthrows  life  and  death.  Our  stage  is  a  pulpit.  We  shall 
now  see  how  long  the  high  priestess  of  her  art,  Madame  Bartet,  has 
managt'd  to  proadi  her  sermons  in  the  three  diilereut  branches  of  her 
art — clajssial,  ly  rical,  and  modern. 

II. — Mauamk  Bartjei'  IX  Modern  Parts, 

Our  theatrical  thesist.s,  Dumas  and  Hervieu,  have  written  the 
modem  parts  best  ada{)ted  to  the  subtle,  intense,  and  nervous  talent  of 
Madame  Bartet — suoh  parts  as  Jane  do  Simerose  i/\-t mi  Femmrs) 
have  l)ecu  wi  ll  suited  to  the  high-bred,  measui'ed,  yet  whimsical  and 
slightly  i  f/Nsniit  nature  of  her  own  temper.  8ome  of  Musset's,  "  ( )n 
ne  badine  pas  avec  I'amour,"  fumished  her  with  great  suooesses, 
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though  Angier  and  Hugo,  m  the  l;yTical  drama,  nrp  more  in  her 
vein.  For  Musset's  pathos,  where  heroines  speak  less  tlian  they  prove 
and  die  rather  than  weep, — for  such  deep  underlying  pathos  our 
artist  is  loss  suited  than  for  more  abrupt  outbursts  of  passion  or 
languid  Bocrow.  To  aofc  UmMt  is  in  Hielf  a  kind  of  genius,  in 
whidi  Modekine  Brahan  has  had  no  livaL 

Ifadame  Bartet  nude  her  tUhtU  in  a  pieoe  eo  ill  xeoeived  ihat  it 
failed  three  days  after  iteaj^eaiance,  of  ao  Hftle  value  also  that  it  was 
never  revived.  If  anything  eoold  be  a  somroe  of  aetoniahmeni  it 
would  be.  in  our  daya  of  Bjcimsenism,  to  compare  Baroey'a  apprecia- 
ation  of  this  tedious  exhibition  of  yore  vdih  his  jiresent  judgment 
on  "  nu  dessus  des  forces  humaines."  In  1880  exogetical  his- 
triomsm  was  yet  unknown.  The  French  theatrical  public's  religious 
appetitea  irare  mxm  Hum  folly  satisfied  in  thoae  days  by  ComeiUe'a 
Pofyeucte  and  Baoine'a  Esther,  "  Daniel  Boekat,*'  imtea  Saney  at 
thia  dibui  of  Idadame  Bartet,  "Daniel  Boehat  ia  a  ailly  pieoe.  The 
lover  refuaea  to  hear  of  the  religious  ceremony  of  marriage  ;  the  wife 
on  the  contrary  insists  upon  it.  lloohat  ta  a  ibol,  Miaa  HeiHl<  rson  a 
|nrig;  and  the  boredom  of  the  listeners  verges  on  oxasperatiou  when 
they  are  shown  two  lovers,  who  bid  adieu  to  the  natural  promptings 
of  their  liearts  in  order  to  launch  on  emi)ty  theologioal  disquisitions. 
Madame  Burtet's  energetic  nerves  and  cool  head  helped  her  tlurough 
Ihe  battle,  though  the  audience  grew  quite  aggressive  vhen  Bodhat  at 
laat  oonaenta  to  go  to  ohuioh,  hut '  on  the  aly.'  The  hooae  revolted 
h^ore  tiieae  lovera,  who  finally  turn  their  baoka  on  eaoh  other  beoanae 
Ihmr  bdidb  are  asunder !  *'  The  public  and  press  condemned  the 
piece ;  a  "  revanche,"  however,  did  not  make  itself  long  expected. 
Madame  Bartet  appeared  the  same  3*ear  in  .Vntoiufttf^  (Lc  ifrudrc  <le 
M.  Poin'rr).  Between  times  she  had  been  the  UMoeu  in  Muy  liitUf 
but  that  will  come  in  with  hor  lyrical  ropcrtor}'. 

M.  Poirier  is  a  rich  parvenu  of  Louis  Philippe's  period,  into.xicated 
by  the  *' nobility  fad."  He  has  married  Antoinette,  his  only  daugh- 
ter, to  a  young  manpiis.  Shortly  after  hia  daughter'a  marriage, 
Poixierbecomeano  more  than  a  mere  (not  very  much  oonaidered)  gneat 
in  his  own  aon-in-law's  house,  and  discovering  that  the  same  son-in- 
law  Mttera  away  his  daughter'a  portion  witii  ladies  free  from  Puritan 
scruples,  Poirier  strikes.  In  a  very  humorous  scene  he  has  up  the  r/ift' 
(lc  ruisiiii;  and  callous  to  the  sneers  of  this  foiictioiiitain',  whose  pity 
is  all  for  "Mousicur  le  ^ranpiis's  nu'salliance!  "  callous  to  the  remarks 
of  the  rah  t^  Poirier  sends  him  out  of  the  house ;  the  same  proceed- 
ing takes  place  with  the  cocher- Anglais,  and  so  on ;  till  at  last  Father 
Pdrier,  having  none  to  get  rid  of  but  himself  or  the  marquis,  haa 
a  atrong  acene  with  the  latter,  ont  of  whioh  the  yoimg  Wemr,  till 
then  rather  muympathetic,  emergea  with  credit:  though  till  now 
he  has  led  an  empty  life  of  pleaaure,  the  maiqnia  acoq^ta  ruin 
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very  chivalroiiBly.    Antoinette  has  licard  all ;  she  Las  lieard  Father 
Poirier  venting  his  Litteniess  aguiiust  tlie  ]>rivilpn:e.s  of  birtli,  to  the 
odvautage  of  niouej*,  and  finall}-,  tlio  maii^uis  throwing  up  all  save 
his  wife,  whow  deHoate  nftturo  (perhaps  {hiougli  wounding  it)  he  has 
appredfltod.   Antoiootte  writes  down  aa  otrder  to  pay  out  of  hat  own 
portion  the  whde  of  her  husband's  debts,  and  when  the  maiquis 
exclaims,  "  Oh,  Madame  la  Marquise,"  she  takes  tenderly  his 
hand,  **  Votre  femme !  "    The  part  of  Antoinette  is  one  of  Madame 
Bartet's  great  victories  :   thougli  tender  and  loWng,  Antoinette's 
heart  is  not  of  those  which  break  under  sorrow — she  is  a  modern 
Parisieune  of  the  healthy  description,  with  a  keen  sensitiveness, 
but  no  morbidity  whatever.   Tlie  verdict  of  Sarcey  after  this  creation 
of  our  artist  shows  a  slight  portialily,  still,    it  it  thanks  mostly 
to  her  happy  gift  of  nervosity  that  Madame  Bartei  has  heeii 
racosssfiil  in  Antoinette," — Chappy  gift  oertainly  in  some  of  Buma^  or 
Hervieu's  modem  pieces  above  all,  but  really  ver^'  secondary  in  other 
cases.   If  Madame  13artet  had  had  no  other  g;ift  than  the  capacity 
of  passing  brusquely  from  joy  to  tears,  from  anxiety  to  appreciated 
love,  such  a  gift  a/oiic  would  certainly  not  have  won  for  her  the  rank 
she  has  accinired  on  our  stage.    A  more  coniplcto  acknowledgment 
of  her  talent  was  to  be  granted  her  by  Sarcey  in  the  year  1882. 
It  bad  taken  Soroey  two  years  to  come  round  from  Sarah  to  her  sue- 
cesser.  A  Bnssian  young  heaufy,  Mdlle.  Feyghine,^  had  heen  en- 
gaged hy  the  pressure  of  Dumas  /ib  to  play  Musset's  **  Barberine." 
The  theatre  trusted  to  a  long  run  of  representations,  but  a  tragedy 
cheeked  Musset's  work  almost  at  its  start,  and  the  Jtantzau  was  given 
instead.   Lis  Runfznu  is  one  of  the  Erckmann-Chatrian  collaborations 
— an  episode  of  that  Alsaoian  life  they  monopolised.    Two  brothers, 
Jean  and  Jtu  4U('s,  ]i;iv«? — Jean"  a  daughter,  Iconise  ;  Jacques  a  ?on  ; 
both  cousins  love  each  other,  though  their  love  is  parted  by  the  feud 
between  the  two  fathers.   Louise  is  dying  of  her  sorrow,  her  fsHier 
insists  upon  marrying  her  aoooiding  to  his  own  plans.   The  great 
triumph  of  Madame  Bartet  in  this  piece  is  a  mute  one.   She  only 
through  a  whole  act  pronounces  three  "  AV«,"  and  fmally  is  left  for 
dead  on  the  floor  through  her  father's  brutality.    The  different  in- 
flexions of  these  three  *^JVons'^  gained  the  day  for  ^ladanie  Bnrtet. 
Sarcey,  liowever,  does  not  mis.**  the  occasion  of  remarking  that, 
"  If  Ilacine  had   proceeded  like  tlif  author-s  of  the  Ji<in(z<nt  by 
negative  eloquence,  Mdme.  Champmesle's  celebrated  voiu  pii  iiu  de 
larmes  might  have  been  replaced  by  a  good  mimic/'   **  Though  for- 
cibly laconic,"  writes  Sarc^,   hbdame  Bartet  has  shown  herself  sur* 
passingly  dramatic;  she  displayed  in  her  *  grand  acte'  all  the 

(1)  IfadasM  FejgUne,  whom  Btctf  pitUeMly  Mods  ImmIc  to  her  "  •pdUng-olui,'* 

-was  engaged  ftir  lu  r  Ix^auty.  She  proved  qaitc  iiiMifficicnt  U  aa  Miilt,  Mid,  OWiog  to 
•  private  drama,  commitUid  vaicido  aliortlj  aft«r  her  drbui. 
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mgenmty  and  xaxe  taknt  she  ii  gifted  inliL  If  fnilfy  {his  tiniB  it 
is  in  too  genenms  an  expeoditaie  of  aalf."    A  few  iroeks  later 

Sarcey  recurs  to  the  same  reproach,  apropos  of  Bert  rand  et  Jtaion, 
one  of  Scribe's  pieces,  which,  like  the  Vrnr  (CEau,  tlisguises  a  political 
plot  under  this  very  tame  title.  "  In  the  part  of  Christino,"  wTites 
Sareey,  "Madame  Bartet  is  a  most  tumultuous  Jcunr  jn-iinih-e,  a 
natiure  all  iuner  and  outer  vibration,  whose  nervous  nature  airries  her, 
in  Scribe's  roles  above  all,  far  beyond  the  sense  of  the  part,  as  Scribe 
should  never  be  played,  as  thoagh  it  had  happened"  ("eomme  A 
o'^tait  aniv^  The  xeadsfr  may  be  astcmished  at  the  penislent  quo- 
tation T^arding  the  aoti'OSB  we  are  praising,  of  the  one  critio  who 
has  ceaselessly  pursued  her  with  blame,  and  only  \mwillingly  let 
fall  very  reticent  eulogium.  Of  the  two  motives  impelling  us  to 
this  persistent  quotation  the  one  is  peremptory,  namely,  that  Julee 
Leraaitre  never  gives  any  appreciation  at  all  of  tlie  performers  of  a 
work,  and  only  just  mentions  them  in  passing  as  worthy  of  their  part 
or  not  Having  to  give  tlie  English  reader  a  syntheaia  of  Madame 
Bartet's  oaieer,  we  are  obliged  to  refer,  for  dl  h«r  eadier  parts, 
to  the  only  jnidge  who  diecnsees  them ;  yet  the  ill-will  of  Saroejy, 
caused  in  this  case  by  his  partiality  to  Sarah,  enhances  the  value 
of  Mb  praise ;  being  the  result  of  bare  justice,  it  is  really  only  torn 
from  him  by  the  indisputable  value  of  the  artist.  It  may  seem 
curious  to  so  theatre -loving  a  country  as  England,  but  it  is  a  fact, 
that  with  us  the  discussion  of  dramatic  artists  in  our  first  literary 
reviews  or  papers  is  quite  a  new  thing.  Till  quite  lately  the  '*  player  " 
was  not,  with  us,  to  be  criticised  as  a  tliinking  unit ;  the  resuU» 
of  the  perfonnance  were  to  be  aketohed,  not  the  motiTes,  or  philo- 
sophy of  the  aitista^  own  efEarte.  yeyeriholoao,  as  the  want  ereatea  the 
QKgan,  the  modem  aotor  with  ns  has  created  the  philosophioal  oriti- 
(asm  of  his  parts.  It  is  impossible  to  see  a  Jane  de  Simerose  or  a 
Liaure  de  Raquet  personated  to  such  perfection  without  studying  the 
artist,  and  without  proclaiming  that,  to  understand  and  to  personate 
sueh  a  complex  person  as  the  heroine  of  VAmi  des  Fentnus,  needs  a 
very  bright  and  penetrating  intellect,  and  that  to  carry  the  day  with 
such  terribly  hard  and  realistic  pieces  as  La  Loi  de  f  Homme  needs  in 
tiie  leading  womanly      a  laze  mJeasmre  of  talent  and  of  power. 

m. — LnticAL  Parts. 

One  of  Madame  Bartet's  best  lyrical  parts,  though,  perhaps,  she 
does  not  rise  in  it  to  the  same  poetry  as  Sarah  Bernhardt,  is  that  of 
Marie  (Ic  Xeubourg  in  Ruij  Bins.  Married  to  the  King  of  Spain, 
whoso  sole  aim  in  life  is  to  rid  his  country  of  the  four-pawed  wolveSj 
whilst  he  meekly  submits  to  the  human  wolves  at  his  court,  married 
to  one  of  these  professional  killers  whose  hearts  are  hardened  by 
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daughter,  Queen  Marie  suocum'bB  under  ennui.  Love  is  woman's 
natural  climate,  and  Ruy  Bias's  passion,  though  a  "  ver  de  terra 
amoiireiix  d'uno  etoile,"  breaks  like  a  sun  tlirough  tlie  grey  clouds  of 
Marie's  desolate  existence.  Marie,  though  slio  yields  not,  listens  and 
fech :  and  as  by -play  is  one  of  Madame  Bartet's  J'orte^^  she  find* 
opportunity  for  many  most  happy  trouvaiUes  in  this  pieoo — notably  at 
the  time  of  reading  Ruy  Blaa'e  deckratiiniL  Under  tbe  eway  of 
lore,  the  Queen  tuzna  to  her  prie-die«i  to  seek  lefoge  in  religion  and 
appeal  to  God  t  Sarcey  grants  "  that  Madame  Bartet  has  neither 
equalled  nor  imitated  Saiah  Bernhardt,  though  her  version  of  the 
part  is  undeniably  more  graphic."  Beautifully  draped  in  Sarah's 
floating  grj\ce  of  diction,  Sarwy  allows  that  Hugo's  verses  come 
not  to  tlie  ear  with  the  requiretl  neatness  and  precision.  Tliow  who 
now  hear  8arah  pronounce  the  "  Je  t'aimo  "  in  Phedre  with  a  strong 
English  aooentuation  of  the  /,  might,  perhaps,  inquire  if  that  is  "wkat 
Saioey  calb  **the  gnuie  of  her  floating  diction."  It  ia  onlj  In 
Mnaset'e  Nights  "  in  the  part  of  tlie  **Mi]ie"  Oiat  %kcoss,  Tanqudhed 
Ij  the  harmony  and  elevation  of  Madama  Bartet,  at  laet  aoootda 
jmqnalified  admiration. 

"  C'dtait  un  mal  Tidgtiie  et  bisii  emiBii  des  ]iomme« 

Mais  lorsqtie  nous  nvons  gouffert  quelqu'ennui  dans  la  etBUi 
Nous  nous  imaginons,  pauvres  foot  que  nous  sommes. 
Que  peraonxM  avnit  noni  a'*  eounu  la  AtucHwe.** 

To  hear  Madame  Bartet  in  the  "  Nuits  "  is  to  hear  her  at  her  best 
and  to  hear  Musset's  meaning  fully  rendered.  A  *'Muse"  is  a 
**  woman  tiiat  iMw."  She  mnit  be  at  onee  hmnan  by  the  Tilnation  of 
sympathy,  and  above  hmnanity  by  Hie  mastering  of  her  paanona. 
Gxaoe,  soft  dharm,  chastity,  and  grandeur,  such  are  the  qualitaea 
Madame  Bartet  brings  to  her  part  aa  a  **  Mnee ; "  qnaliiiea  faroin^ 
aUe,  aboTe  all,  to  her  claamnfl]  rdlee, 

IV.— CLAflSICAL  PaBTB. 

«Elle  dit  lee  nnite  aveo  la  plus  pro/onde  mtemgemc"  writes  Sarcey, 
aa  tiiough  foroed  to  Ihe  atatement.  Madame  Bartet's  mind  again 
here  is  the  chief 'weapon  of  her  viotoiy.  Thus  in  BMuoe,  Iphigenia, 

Antigone. 

Intelligence  shows  itself  most  clearly  in  the  faot  of  self-modifi- 
cation. At  the  distance  of  fourteen  years  it  is  curious  to  witness 
what  a  transfornmtinu  Madauip  Bartet  lias  effected  in  her  rendering 
of  AgamcniDoii's  dauglitrr.  In  1880  Sarcey  reproaches  her  with 
a  lack  of     cabu  and  harmon}'."    "  Iphigcnie,"  writes  the  oritic, 

is  a  plaintive  ewe-lamb.  Amidst  the  most  violent  efforts  ol 
paasion,  or  the  moat  intenae  entreaties  for  menrjr,  aha  ahould  never 
loee  hold  of  the  lofl^  dignity  of  her  duatuim.  8he  is  the  holy 
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'Victim  of  iiuHhj,  and  theieby  oondemned  to  orTiiaUuM  ohailily, 

almost  to  impassivity.  All  through  the  dxama  Iphig^nie's  Toioo 
should  be  moist  with  tears.  Eriphyle  numopolises  harshness  and 
irony.  Wliat  would  Racine  think,"  goes  on  Sarcoy,  "  of  an  Iphigenie 
who  hurries  on  liis  verses,  precipitates  her  diction,  and  delivers  his 
beautiful  Alexundriues  in  short  dry  sentences  ?  "  It  is  not  Ilacine's 
astonishment,  but  Sarcey's  own  wonderment,  which  would  have  been 
worth  witnessing  when  Madame  Bartet  re-played  the  part :  twelTB 
yean  of  SoeUiariai  had  made  of  the  dSbuimUe  of  1880  the  ocmmmi- 
mate  mutroas  of  the  itage  ^€ih  she  has  been  ^tb  us  for  ao  many 
yean. 

After  the  meeting  of  Iphig^nia  irith  ditemnefltn  in  the  iowclh 
act,  when  the  daughter  had  aaid, 

**  Ddgnei  m'MTiir  TM  lins  poor  la  derail  fi^  1  ** 

motlier  and  daugliter  were  known  to  separate.  "  But,"  observed 
Madame  Bartet,  talking  over  the  scene,  "  a  filial  heart  oould  not 
iwt  vnder  the  impfesaion.  Clytenmeetra  funta.  .  «  .  IphigeniairaUDB 
away  to  the  altar  .  .  .  and  notiiing  more  between  tJua  mother 
and  this  daughter."  When  Madame  Bartet  spoke  thus  to  the 
writer  of  these  lines,  the  road  out  of  the  diffionlfy  had  been  found 
and  applied  by  our  artist ;  for  though  oiu-  critics  are  mercilesa  as  to 
the  displacement  of  a  comma  in  tlie  cla-ssical  "  texts,"  yet  in  by-play 
a  large  scope  is  granted  the  artist.  Swathed  in  her  veil,  Iphigonia 
now,  since  Madame  Bartet's  modification  ha^i  taken  place,  walks  back 
to  her  swooning  mother;  in  a  series  of  most  graceful  movements 
die  imveils  her  bead  and  face,  and,  eoftly  bending  over  Clytem- 
aeatva,  imprinta  a  oareaa  on  her  mothei^a  forehead.  Una  filial  adian 
is  the  last  act  ol  thia  eaoEifioed  daughter,  and  this  beantiM  find" 
of  the  artist  is  a  most  happy  addition  to  poetical  psychology, 

Iphigenia  is  one  of  Madame  Bartet's  best  rdles ;  Berenice,  among 
the  classics,  is  her  best.  Anne  of  Austria  had  succeeded  in  supplanting 
Henrietta  of  England,  Duchess  of  Orleans,  in  Louis  XIV. 's  favour 
by  means  of  Madame  de  la  Valliere  ;  the  Duchess  summoned  Racine 
and  Comeille,  she  ordered  them  to  write  the  history  of  Berenice 
abandoned  by  Tifcoa.  Aa  ahe  died  before  the  pieee  appeared,  the 
XHuheaa  waa  demanded  of  Cihailea  Y.'a  fantaay  of  aeelng  the  bmrial  of 
her  own  heart,  as  he  had  aeen  that  of  hia  body.  Ten  hoan'  malady 
had  made  of  her  "  charming  little  bones,"  as  the  King  called  her,  a 
corpse ;  whilst  Boflsuet,  in  ten  of  his  most  eloquent  pages,  had 
iniuiortiUized  a  heart  and  soul  which  he,  better  than  any  other  in 
France,  ]iad  thorouglil y  kiiotcii,  and  hence  uilmired.  '*  Yous  aviez,  je 
le  sais,  en  donuant  le  niepris  du  don  et  le  respect  de  la  personne  I  " 
Charity  (the  sister  of  love)  was  her  major  grace. 

In  xwlity  B^r£nioe*a  flnetuationa,  depreesions,  hedtationa  an,  in 
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the  Roman  milieu^  whoro  Tiaoiiie  i)lftce9  her,  a  mere  combination  of 
the  Rambouillet  "preciosity,"  mixed  with  a  tinge  of  Jansenistic 
casuistxj.  Berenice,  the  wild  Oriental  Queen  whom  Tacitus  mentions, 
would  itand  in  wonder  lieforo  her  name-bearer  as  introdooed  to  tiie 
Eranoh  puUio  of  1670. 

To  Iw  a  pesfiBofc  B^rdnioe,  howerBTy  or  a  perfect  IieirouMi  of  TivsoMif 
theatre,  requirefl  intelleotual  gifts  rather  than  feeling,  and  intellect 
means  self-coltivation,  reading,  critical  faculty— all  gifts  which  imply 
work  and  assimilation,  laiealwayB  and  always  oaueptional,  particularly 
in  the  histrionic  world. 

In  the  part  of  Antigone,  taken  up  again  three  years  ago,  Madame 
Bartet  showed  herself  a  no  less  hajjpy  collaborator  with  Sophocles 
than  she  had  been  in  Iphigenia  with  Kacine.  Her  invention  of  the 
mute  pantomime,  previous  to  the  final  disappesiaaoe  of  (Edqms^ 
daughter,  is  esUietioBlIy  perfect.  Fonnerly,  whian  Antigone  cNased 
the  Qhorna  on  her  way  to  death,  she  remained  impassive.  This  young 
cveatore,  blown  from  life 'roughly  by  Crdon's  ferocious  despotism, 
according  to  Madame  Bartet's  thought  could  not  submit  thus. 
At  the  sight  of  the  chorus  it  is  natural  to  try  a  last  prayer  for 
mercy.  Antigone — liartet — kneels,  implores ;  the  most  graceful  display 
of  extended  arms  takes  place.  The  whole  mute  scene  lasts  not  above 
three  minutes,  but  it  is  welcome  as  a  beautiful  last  sight  of  the 
lovely  victim.  Madame  Bartet's  Antigone  is  not  the  Outyatides 
penonage  .Sfaohylus  evokes  in  "Septem  oontm  Thehas."  It  is 
more  the  soul  of  tito  Gxeek  hemne  vdiich  she  brings  to  life  fer  our 
benefit  than  her  person.  But  such  as  it  is,  it  will  lonain  a  mastedy 
creation. 

In  such  a  short  sketch  as  this  it  is  impossible  to  dwell  upon  all  the 
divers  parts  of  Madame  Bartet;  we  are  reduced  to  a  mention  of  the 
few  most  striking  ones. 

Our  heroine's  last  appearance  in  Paul  Hervieu's  new  piece  La  Loi  de 
/fomms  was  a  turning-point  in  hsroaieer.  For  the  first  time  she  aotsd 
a  **mother,'*  a  modification  which, acoosding  to  the  laws  of  our  stage^ 
is  an  event  fer  an  artist  The  rMes  at  the  *'  GomMie  Fran9aise  "  are 
out  out  for  ever,  unchangeable.  A  **  grande  coquette''  plays  C^limone, 
I'Aventuriere,  Antoinette,  etc.,  etc. ;  a  "  grande  amoureuse  "  plays 
Phedre,  Dona  Sol,  B^i^nice,  la  B"*"  d'Ange,  and  others.  An 
"ing<?nue"  plays  Agnes  and  MarccUo  de  Sanceneau,  namely  all 
Mdlle.  lieidicnbcrg's  parts.  No  grande  amoureuse  plays  a  *'  mother" 
save  exceptionally,  as  was  the  case  here,  where  lover  and  mother  are 
united  in  the  same  character.  Mother  or  lofer,  never  mind,  vdmh 
the  artist  is  grace  t^(^  and  tslentaUom,  like  Madame  Bartet  She 
triumphs  even  over  the  hatsh  cruelty  ol  audi  parts  as  Hervieu's:  her 
unenviable  monoiK)ly  of  the  gift  of  "  nervosity,"  which  Saroey  men- 
tioned at  first  in  disparagement,  has  in  this  ease  become  her  most 
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«iieKgetio  iroapon.    Though  not  a  **'BMLt6e^*  such  as  Lematlve 

indicates  in  the  piece  hearing  that  name  {RivoUie  is  one  of  J.  Lemaitre's 
first  pieoee),  yet  Laure  de  Kaquet  resists  oppreseion,  she  rises  againflt 
an  autocratic  law.  Placed  in  the  situation  of  Antoinette  Poirier, 
with  a  more  hellicose  disposition,  she  insists  upon  divorce  when  she 
becomes  certain  her  hushand  is  betraying  her.  But  the  case  doea 
not  fall  under  the  law,  and  divorce  is  refused. 

LMue't  cUnic^tar  fdls  m  lore  ^th  llie  aon  ol  hor  husband's  mis- 
tress ;  Laqm  lefoses  her  consent—  nsolcsdy,  liowever,  as  the  law  does 
not  noognise  wonum's  opposiiion  wliare  the  iLtubead  aoqaiesQes.  At 
last,  anxioiis  to  zecover  outward  respectability,  Lauie's  husliand  induces 
her  to  resume  conjugal  life  by  threatening  to  take  away  her  means  of 
existence.  Wovmded  as  a  spouse,  as  a  mother,  and  as  the  possessor  of 
a  fortune,  Laiu-e's  dignity  rises  through  the  piece,  and  rises  most 
generously  and  nobly  through  tlie  intermedian'  of  Madame  Bartet. 
The  basis  of  Hervieu's  piece  is  inexact,  as  the  real  law  is  not  so 
merdless  as  he  zepresents  it ;  hut  what  matter  when  the  exaggeration 
ofthesitiiationsheoamflsasoiiiQeoftnumph  for  our  artist?  Madama 
Bartet  saved  La  Loi  de  fMomme,  as  she  wiU  ever  save  any  piece  con- 
fided to  her  skill.  She  is  a  great  gainer  ol  battles ;  the  most  gifted 
of  strategists.  Iler  viotoiies»  hovevsr,  are  rather  those  won 
forethought  than  by  buoyancy.  She  is  a  masterly  general  in  her 
art  rather  than  a  hero ;  a  Tuxenne  rather  than  a  Conde. 

Yetta  Blaze  de  Bury. 


0 
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THE  CASE  AGAINST  GEEECE. 

Whatbvee  elie  maj  he  wged  againft  thd  agitation  of  «actreme 

Philhellenes  on  the  Cretan  Qu^on,  T  am  boand  to  say  I  do  not 
think  it  either  hooMt  or  jmt  to  dismiss  it  as  unreasonable,  or  as  a 
matter  for  supercilions  astonishment.  The  wonder  to  my  mind  is 
that  it  has  not  iound  a  much  wider  and  deeper  measure  of  public 
support. 

Consider,  for  a  moment,  the  position  of  aHairB  from  the  point  of 
ikm  of  tlw  sum  in  the  stieet,  who  knows  little  ci  Homer  tad 
iEsohylus,  whose  knowledge  of  fbidgn  a&ns  is  neoessaxily  oonflned 
to  oertem  leading  ideas  and  oertam  faTnitiar  shibboletliSy  and  'who  has 

no  time  and,  perhaps,  no  opportunity  to  puade  out  the  subtle  why  and 
wherefore  of  the  shifting  phases  of  international  politics.  In  this 
coimtry,  and  in  a  less  degree  in  France,  Italy,  and  even  Germany, 
he  is  fundamentally  Philhellene.  The  Greek  cause  is  one  of  the  few 
abiding  convictions  of  liis  j)olitical  consciouBness.  It  is  foimded  in 
memories  which,  although  little  more  thau  half  a  century  old,  have 
all  the  magio  force  of  legend ;  and  in  England,  at  least,  it  has  acquired 
strength  from  the  knowledge  that  it  has  become  more  and  more  of 
ft  pnwiioal  princii^e  of  our  Eastern  polioj,  no  matter  how  the  sitoar 
tion  has  become  complicated  or  what  may  be  the  party  complexion  of 
{he  statesmen  at  the  head  of  affairs.  On  this  idSe  foet  ffxSt  the  leading 
events  of  the  last  two  years.  The  cruelty  and  miRgovornment  of  an 
infamous  Sultan  have  made  the  name  of  Turk  to  stink  in  tli(>  nostrils 
of  the  whole  of  Europe.  The  old  Pahuerstonian  kindness  for  the 
Ottoman  has  totally  passed  away.  Statesmen  of  all  parties  and  all 
eoimtrjes  haTO  thundered  anathemas  at  him,  and  have  agreed  ihaA  Ins 
erietence  as  an  independent  state  cannot  be  much  longer  tolerated. 
Despite  all  this  ike  Sultan  has  persisted  in  his  eni  oouises.  In  everjr 
comer  of  his  empire — from  ike  ides  of  the  JBgouk  to  the  scorched 
plains  of  Moslem  Yemen— the  moans  of  the  oppressed  have  alternated 
with  the  battle-ories  of  desperate  insurgents.  Whole  vilayets  of  Asia 
Minor  have  been  sodduu  with  human  blood ;  a  St.  Bartholomew  has 
been  deliberately  organized  in  Constantinople  itself,  and  the  waters 
of  the  Bosphorus  have  rippled  and  danced  with  Christian  corpses 
before  tiie  eyes  of  the  ambassadors  of  the  Christian  Powers. 

And  what  kas  Europe  done  meanwhile  P  It  kas  knitted  its  krowa 
and  talked, but  beyond  tiiat  appaientljrnotkii^.  One  fine  daya  Greek 
squadron  appears  off  the  shores  of  Candia,  ^^  here  a  rebellion  is  said  to 
have  broken  out,  and  refuses  to  salute  the  Turkish  flag.  A  week  or  so 
later  a  Greek  military  force  disembarks  and  proclaims  the  liberation  of 
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the  island  from  the  Ottoman  joke.  Is  it  astonishing  Uiat  a  story 
which  is  read  in  these  broad,  diaxnatio  linee,  ahoold  set  in  motion  a 
fftrong  wave  of  Fhflhellfliiio  entfaunum  f 

But  it  is  not  onlj  in  tins  skeleton  ihape  that  the  etoiy  pneente 

itself  to  the  general  puUio.  There  are  joumalistSyand  manj  of  tiiem, 
who,  by  the  esdgenoieB  of  the  oirculation,  or  hj  emotioiial  wrong- 
headedness,  are  made  in  tlie  image  of  the  impressionable,  one-idea*d 
masees,  and  it  is  their  business  to  justify  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
moment.  What  do  they  find  when,  in  their  superficial  or  uncon- 
sciously eclectic  way,  tliey  come  to  study  the  Cretan  question  ?  They 
find  that  in  race  and  in  sympathy  the  Cretans  are  Qieek,  more 
poxely  Gieek  peilispi,  than  tlie  mod«m  HellMieB ;  that  as  they  irare  ihe 
last  ol  the  Euteni  C9irisfcians  to  su^^ 

the  first — a  hundxed  and  thirty  yean  ago— to  take  up  arms  for  the 
cause  which  has  given  freedom  to  the  continental  Slavs  and  Cbeeks; 

that  since  tlien  they  have  remained  enslaved  and  have  been  per^ 
sistently  oppressed,  and  nine  times  have  be<Mi  driven  to  ineffec- 
tual revolt.  They  find  also  that  the  annexation  of  tlio  island  to 
Greece  has  been  over  and  over  again  recognised  by  the  Grreat  Powers 
as  the  best  solution  of  the  question,  and  not  only  by  the  liberal 
Po««n,1nit  also  by  the  ''de^potisnu"  of  Bnssia  (1824  and  1866), 
and  Qennany  (1866).  Finally,  they  find  that  alfliouj^  the  pio- 
grosaiive  dismemtcnnent  of  Turicey  has  reached  such  a  point  that 
further  amputation  oannot  be  performed  without  grave  peril  to 
the  local  and  general  peace  (owing  to  the  want  of  etlmographic 
identity  in  the  provinces  Avliich  remain,  and  the  consef^ient  rivalry 
for  possession  among  neighbouring  states),  Crete  is  the  one  impor- 
tant dependency  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  in  regard  to  which  there 
is  no  oonflict  of  outside  claimants,  and  henoe  that  its  abscission  would 
not  neoessarily  endanger  European  peace.  In  Uiis  vay  the  revival  of 
PhflhelTenim  is  given  a  rational  hasis  of  oomndeiable  strength,  and 
one  which,  standing  alone,  cannot  be  held  to  afford  an  insufficient 
jii8tifioati(ni  for  the  attacks  made  by  it  on  the  policy  of  the  European 
Concert,  and  the  paanonaie  dftmand  set  up  by  it  for  the  annezatian 
of  Crete  to  Greece. 

But  if  this  view  of  the  situation  is  as  right  as  it  is  apparently 
cogent,  why  should  all  the  responsible  statesmen  of  Eiux)pe  be  found 
in  the  opposite  oamp  ?  Their  unanimity  is  wonderfuL  Not  only  do  we 
find  among  them  iho  Ministers  of  the  three  Emperars,  who  are  still 
popidaily  supposed  to  look  at  the  oause  of  popdar  liberty  through 
tiie  antique  glasses  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  but  also  those  of  the  three 
great  Liberal  Powers,  to  whom  no  such  reproaoh  attaches.  And  these 
three  IJberal  Powers  include  France,  who  is  traditionally  Phil- 
hellone ;  and  not  only  France — for  Franco  may  be  suspected  of 
having  abated  somewhat  of  her  Greek  sympathy  sinoe  she  threw  in 
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her  lot  with  Bussia — ^but  England,  who  has  consistently  stood  for 
Greece,  both  on  broad  Liberal  and  Chxkfciaii  prinoiples  and  for  the 
more  subjectiTe  reaaoa  tiiat  the  has  xeoognlaed  in  ii»  Chaeia  IrrtdmUt 
a  lueM  means  of  oovmtexaofing  Panslavist  pcognss  and  Bussian 

aggression  in  the  East.  I  am  aware  that  in  certain  faotioiis  qoazten 
Lord  Salisbury's  hostility  to  Greece  is  pLotimdas  the  natural  outcome 
of  his  unbending  Toryism:  but  this  is  more  vituperation.  Lord 
Salisbury  was  associated  with  Lord  Beaconsfield  in  advocating  Greek 
expansion  at  the  Berlin  Congress.  In  1S7U-80  to  stood  out  alone 
against  Europe  for  the  frontier  line  as  propc^ed  by  the  Congress, 
leaving  Mr.  Gladstone  to  surrender  Janina  when  he  came  into  power 
in  the  following  year.  Indeed,  the  oanse  of  Ghiistiaa  freedom  in  ibe 
East  has  found  in  him  a  neoliiie  and  consistent  friend,  for  he  defended 
the  union  of  Moldavia  and  WaUaehia  forty  years  ago,  he  xeeognized 
tiie  Kingdom  of  Roumania,  he  used  all  his  infloenoe  to  settle  the 
imion  of  Eastern  Roumelia  with  Bulgaria  on  terms  favourable  to  the 
latter  State,  and  he  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  obtaining  the  llalopa 
Pact  for  the  Cretans.  Can  we  imagine  that  lie  has  now  suddenly 
swallowed  his  life-long  convictions,  and  has  conspired  with  the 
Bq>nblican,  M.  Hanotanx,  to  barter  the  liberties  of  the  Cretans  for 
the  dnhiona  delight  of  being  dragged  at  oertain  Imperial  chaiioi- 
wheels,  as  the  PlulheUenes  phrase  itF  The  question  has  only  to  he 
stated  to  demtmstrate  its  absurdity.  So  far  aa  the  broad  case  of  tlie 
Philhellenes,  as  I  have  glanced  at  it,  is  oonoerned,  I  imagine  that 
Lord  Raliphury  and  the  majority  of  the  statesmen  of  Europe  are  in 
general  agreement  with  it.  Indeed,  I  believe  that  had  the  Greek  raid 
taken  place  nine  months  apo,  when  the  Canea  massacres  occurred,  and 
when  there  was  not  only  no  Concert  of  Europe  but  no  apparent 
chance  of  an  agreement  among  the  Powers  for  the  effeotnal  sdution 
of  the  qnestion  of  Tniidsh  refooons,  England  would  have  supported  it. 

What  then  Is  tiie  imie  wpim  widoh  the  old  Philhellenea  and  the 
new  part  oompanjP  It  is  not  at  once  apparent,  heoauae  it  does  not 
appear  in  the  ease  as  presented  by  the  present  champions  of  Greece  at 
all.  That  case  is  weighty,  and,  to  my  mind,  irrefutable,  but  it  does 
not  cover  the  whole  ground.  It  ignores  certain  important  events  in 
the  recent  history  of  the  Eastern  Question,  which  render  the  applica- 
tion of  its  general  principles  to  the  present  condition  of  things  impos- 
nUcb  It  ignores,  too,  a  whole  chain  of  events  which  differentiate  the 
stoij  of  llie  present  Cretan  rebellion  from  all  its  predoccosow.  Let 
me  endeavour  in  hrief  compass  to  relate  that  sftoiy  as  it  aotnallj 
ooonxxed. 

The  insuxreotiQn  of  last  year  was  a  serious  affair  due  entirely  to 

Turkish  misgovemment  and  flagrant  had  faith  in  regard  to  the 
observance  of  the  Halepa  pact.  It  was  a  Christian  rising  against  the 
misrule  of  Abdul  liamid,  which,  owing  to  the  obstruction  of  Prince 
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LobanofF,  the  Powers  had  been  unable  to  check.  T^ord  Sah'sbury  at 
the  tiiue  was  all  for  the  coercion  of  the  Sultan,  and  he  marked  his 
sense  of  tlie  opposition  of  the  Continental  Powers  by  refusing:  to  join, 
or  even  sanction,  a  blockade  of  Crete  against  the  Greeks,  who  were 
ponxing  Tolimteers  and  mimitionB  of  war  into  tiiie  islflnd  for  the 
AMulaaoe  of  the  ixmixgents.  Had  fke  Helleiiio  Govogrmneat  acted 
vigorondj  at  that  moment  the  question  would  prolxdily  now  have 
been  settled  in  oonaonanoe  with  the  aspirations  of  Greeoe.  H. 
Beljamiis,  however,  is  a  man  of  turbid  vision  who  blunders  as  easily 
into  inaction  as  he  does  into  untimely  action,  and  he  allowed  his 
opportunity  to  slip  by.  The  Powers  then  came  to  terms.  A  now 
constitution  was  drawn  up  by  the  Ambassadors  amending  the  old 
Pact,  but  falling  short  of  the  autonomous  regimr  now  offered  to  the 
islanders.  Although  we  have  since  been  told  that  the  Cretans  never 
wished  for  antcnumiy,  and  wonld  mther  die  than  abandm  the  hope  of 
annexation  to  Greeoe,  they  accepted  the  new  scheme,  and  even  went 
out  of  tiieir  way  to  accompany  their  formal  adhesion  to  it  with  a 
apontaneous  expression  of  gratitude  to  the  consuls  for  their  interven- 
tion, which,  they  declared,  would  "help  to  direct  the  country  safely 
in  the  paths  of  progress,  and  so  heal  its  many  woimds."  This  was  the 
state  of  mind  of  the  Christian  population  on  September  4th,  If^OG. 

Pive  months  later  the  island  was  again  in  open  insurrection.  The 
Christians  had  risen  almost  to  a  man,  and  were  masters  of  the  whole 
interior.  The  vidnity  of  the  towns  was  dotted  with  the  amokiDg 
nuns  of  Mussulman  viUagee*  and  the  leading  insurgent  chiefs  had 
informed  the  Turkish  authorities  that  they  rsjeoted  Ottoman  rule  and 
invoked  the  protection  of  Qreefp. 

What  had  occurred  meanwhile  ?  Had  the  new  scheme  proved  a 
failure  ?  Had  the  Turkish  authorities  renewed  their  deceptions  and 
oppressions  ?  Had  tlie  Mussulman  soldiery  resorted  once  again  to 
their  favourite  campaigns  of  massacre  and  outrage  ?  The  official  re- 
ports covering  this  period  have  only  partially  been  published,  but  the 
information  available— and  it  is  exesedingly  detailed  and  comprehen- 
sive— shows  that  none  of  these  things  had  taken  place.  There  had 
certainly  been  some  delay  in  securing  the  Sultan's  sanction  to  tiie 
gendarmerie  provisions  of  the  new  scheme,  but  it  had  not  proved  a 
serious  hardship  to  the  Cliristians.  On  the  contrary,  tlie  danger  to 
peace  arose,  not  from  fresh  grievances  on  the  part  of  the  Christians, 
but  from  tlie  agitation  of  the  Mussulmans  at  the  prospect  of  the  early 
introduction  and  honest  administration  of  the  new  order  of  things. 
Such  as  it  was,  it  was  a  rising  of  Mohammedans  not  of  Chiistinns 
an  onthreak  by  the  Gretan  Ulster,  maddened  by  the  desertion  of  the 
Susemin  and  the  af^rehension  of  peneoution  at  the  hands  of  the 
triumphant  Home  Bide  majority. 

Even  then  it  was  a  small  affsir  in  comparison  with  pievioiis  dis- 
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orden.  TTniil  fho  first  week  in  February  of  the  present  year  theie 
was  no  sign  of  an  organised  Christian  rebellion.  Hhe  tixmblee  began 
vntli  tlio  irritating  jubilation  of  the  Christians  OTOT  the  concessions 
made  to  them.  This  was  followed  by  isolated  outrages  by  Moham- 
medans, who  wished  to  intimidate  the  authorities  into  withdrawing 
the  new  Constitution.  Christian  reprisals  then  took  place.  On  the 
14th  Januaxy  it  vm  unnounoed  that  tranquillity  was  restored.  On 
tiie  Idfli  the  gendaxmerie  soheine  vas  flaiM^oned  by  flie  Saltan,  and 
on  flie  nme  day  a  few  more  ladal  mmden  were  reported.  The  nert 
day  all  vm  again  quiet,  and  nothing  notioeable  took  {daoe  nntil  the 
21st,  when  preparations  were  in  progress  for  the  elections.  The 
Mohammedans  had  declared  that  they  would  not  take  part  in  the 
elections,  and  disorders  were  apprehended.  The  peril  fizzled  out  in 
an  unimportant  riot  on  the  '28th.  The  situation  became  rather  serious 
on  the  3rd  February  owing  to  fxulher  racial  murders.  The  Governor, 
however,  declined  to  employ  troops  to  restore  order,  so  as  not  to 
exaaperate  Hie  Ghristians,  and  the  eriaia  oontinued.  It  did  not,  how- 
ever, heoome  very  aoote,  and  at  no  time  preaented  the  gmvity  ol  the 
rising  of  the  previous  year,  although,  throughout,  bofli  flie  European 
CSoneuls  and  the  Ottoman  authorities  had  to  complain  of  the  obsfanu^ 
tion  and  intrigues  of  the  Greek  Consul-General. 

The  Porte,  however,  bceamo  uneasy,  and  on  the  ith  February 
infonued  the  ambassadors  at  Constautinojile  that  it  proi>08e<l  sending 
furtlier  troops  to  Crete.  It  should  be  explained  that  the  Kedifs 
employed  during  the  insurrection  bad  been  actually  withdrawn  by 
the  Porte  after  the  promidgation  of  flie  new  Constitution.  The 
suggestion  was  promptly  frowned  upon,  and  a  sbrong  intimation  waa 
conveyed  to  the  Grand  Tuder  that  such  a  oooree  would  not  be  per- 
mitted. On  the  amhasBadors  giving  assurances  to  the  Porte  that 
they  accepted  the  responsibility  of  restoring  tranquillity  in  the  island 
the  proposal  was  withdrawn.  At  the  same  time,  with  a  view  to 
calming  any  anxieties  whieli  might  exist  in  the  minds  of  the  Govern- 
ment at  Athens,  these  facts  were  communicated  to  M.  Skouz^s,  the 
Foreign  Minister. 

Now  oooonred  a  very  remarkable  series  of  inoidants  the  true  signi- 
ficance of  whioh  has  been  entirely  overlooked  by  the  aealoos  friends 
of  Greece.  Beplying  to  an  interpellation  in  the  Greek  Chamber  on 
the  4th  February,  M.  Delyannis  had  explained  that  "  the  duty  of 
introducing  reforms  into  Crete  had  been  undertaken  by  the  Powers, 
and  consequently  he  could  not  interfere  officially  in  the  affairs  of  the 
island."  The  following  day,  however,  -n-ith  no  appreciable  aggrava- 
tion of  the  situation,  he  announced  that  the  Government  had 
decided  to  abandon  the  policy  of  abstention  and  had  ordered  two 
Chreek  warships  to  leave  for  Oanea  immediatdy."  At  iliat  time  IC. 
Delyannis  was  aware  that  the  Powers  had  made  themselvea  le^on- 
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able  on  fhe  pievkiisdajloroirdflrm  Grate.  The  GhrMk  diipa  veaohAd 
Oanea  on  the  Stli,  and  oetontaiiouslj  refused  to  ealute  the  Turkish 

flag.  At  the  same  time  the  Ethnike  Hetairia,  with  -which  as  subse- 
quent events  have  shown  the  Greek  Government  had  estahlisheil  the 
ol(west  relations,  published  a  proclamation  urging  the  Cretans  to 
declare  union  with  Greece — a  course  wliicli,  curiously  enough,  their 
BufFeringB,  so  far,  had  not  led  them  to  contemplate. 

The  reason  of  this  sudden  outburst  of  provocative  energy  on  the 
partolGieeoeis;!  ama{nnd,notlBrto8eeik.  The  one  thing  of  idiioh 
the  Gieeka  have  always  stood  in  dread  has  been  the  establishment  in 
GMe  of  an  absolutely  effsatiTe  antcnomons  administnition  'which 
woidd  permanently  content  the  natives  and  postpone  to  their  own 
Kalends  their  annexation  of  the  island.  Mr.  Stillman  has  lately  told 
the  disgraceful  story  of  the  betrayal  of  the  islanders  by  Grt^ce  in 
1869,  when  they  had  the  chance  of  securing  "  the  concession  of  the 
most  comi)lete  autononiy  "  from  A'ali  Pasha.  Since  then  the  Greeks 
have  been  saved  from  a  revival  of  this  menace  to  their  patriotic 
aspuations  hy  the  inouable  had  ha&k  of  the  Forte  and  the  mutual 
jealousies  of  flie  Powers.  Last  Jannazy,  howerer,  tiie  danger  had 
begun  to  show  itself  again.  On  the  22nd  of  that  month  it  had  been 
revealed  to  the  world  that,  in  the  previous  November,  the  objections 
of  the  Russian  Government  to  n  st  lunue  of  reforms  for  Turkey,  based 
upon  the  coercion  of  the  Sultan,  liad  been  overcome ;  and  a  week 
earlier  another  proof  of  the  effective  BoHdnrity  of  the  new-bom 
Concert  liad  been  afforded  by  the  final  sanction  of  the  Cretan  Consti- 
tution by  the  Sultan.  M.  JJelyannis's  experience  of  human  nature, 
and  especially  of  that  fosm  of  it  whioh  prevails  in  high  international 
politics,  had,  bowevsr,  imbued  him  with  a  cynical  scepticism,  and  he 
was  not  prepared  to  believe  in  the  ooncerted  action  of  Europe  in  the 
Levant  until  he  saw  it.  His  view  was  curiously  iUustrnted  by  the  in- 
discreet bitterness  with  which  he  afterwards  unboeomed  himself  to  a 
press  reporter  on  "the  comedy  Avliich  has  been  going  on  for  the  last 
six  months  with  the  so-called  Conference  of  Ambassadors."  "Wben, 
however,  he  heard  that  the  Powers,  not  content  with  drafting  one 
more  paper  Constitution  for  Crete  and  obtaining  the  promulgation  of 
it  by  the  Sultan,  had  prohibited  the  diipatdi  of  Tuzfcidi  troops  to  the 
island  and  made  themselves  responsible  for  the  oonsequences,  he  must 
have  felt  that  the  time  for  overt  aetion  had  anived.  It  was  obviously 
necessary  to  create  a  situation  in  Crete  which  would  render  the  paci- 
ficatory mission  of  the  Powers  a  task  of  great  difficulty,  and  would 
put  their  incredible  unanimity  to  a  supreme  test.  Hence  his  mysterious 
change  of  front  between  the  4th  and  8th  Fobruarj-. 

The  roup  failed.  In  spite  of  the  heroics  of  the  Greek  commander 
in  Canea  Bay,  in  spite  of  the  glowing  altruism  of  Athens,  and  the 
patiiotio  preeoEiptionsof  the  Ethnike  Hetsiiia,  Christians  and  Moham- 
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WMwIatiw  once  more  agreed  to  bury  the  hatchet,  and  on  FebmaiyOth  it 
was  reported  from  Canea  that  "  all  is  quiet  here,  and  there  is  no  fight- 
ing in  the  neighbourhood."  The  first  trick  was  lost,  but  the  game  had 
only  begun.  On  February  10th  another  and  more  ambitious  card 
was  played.  Amid  the  frenzied  excitement  of  the  Athenians  a  torpedo 
flotilla  under  Prince  Qeorge  of  Grreece  was  ordered  to  Cretan  waters, 
with  Inflfmolioiu  to  msk  anyTmkuih  tnouparts  which  might  attompt 
tohBidtioops£a!r{h0fi]r(hjSr**peKsecataon"of  theC^^  TbaBtVi 
spite  of  the  faots  tiiat  the  Powen  had  reqtMstod  the  Poarte,  and  the 
Porte  hod  agreed,  not  to  send  troops,  and  that  at  the  moment  Oanca 
was  absolutely  quiet.  If  the  practical  Englishman  could  be  moved 
to  poetry  by  the  raid  of  Dr.  Jameson,  it  is  scarcely  surprising  that  the 
excitable  and  sorely-tried  Cretan  should  have  flown  to  arms  and 
declared  tlie  Turkish  rule  at  an  end  when  he  heard  that  a  Greek  royal 
prince  was  in  the  offing  ready  to  rescue  him  or  die.  Henoe  thia  dm- 
matio  itroike  aooompHflhed  its  purpose.  Although  Prince  Gteoige 
huxied  awaj  again  as  soon  as  he  learat  from  the  European  admirals 
that  he  would  not  he  allowed  to  lemain,  he  had  the  satisfaotion  of 
leaving  the  island  in  a  state  of  insurrection  from  end  to  end.  Two 
days  later,  while  the  Powers  were  still  bewildered  by  the  unexpected 
situation  which  confronted  them,  Colonel  Yassos,  with  a  small  Greek 
army,  landed  at  Platania  and  proclaimed  the  annexation  of  Crete  to 
the  Hellenic  crown. 

The  game  had  thus  far  been  played  with  a  nuxtore  of  efbonteiy 
and  guile  tndj  chaiaflteristlo  of  the  people  who  outwitted  the  pot^ 
fidioos  FhoBnioian.  How  it  imposed  upon  anybody  who  had  helove 
him,  as  we  have  all  had  in  the  newspapen,  the  details  of  the  course 
of  events  in  Crete  from  day  to  day,  is  an  amaang  illustxatum  of  the 
subjectivity  of  history,  even  when  we  are  personal  witnesses  of  it. 
For,  putting  details  aside,  there  is  one  striking  fact  which  stands  out 
clearly  in  the  story  I  have  so  far  reviewed.  It  is  that  at  no  one 
moment  in  the  history  of  the  troubles  of  last  J anuary  and  February, 
which  80  deeply  stirred  the  righteous  indignation  of  the  Ghreeks,  were 
the  Gbrisiians  of  Grete  in  a  state  of  p«neention  at  the  hands  of  the 
Tnzkish  anthorities.  On  the  oontiaiy,  from  the  heginning  they  held 
the  advantage,  and  when  the  insuirection  at  last  l»oke  out  the  chief 
anxiety  of  the  European  admirals  was  how  to  rescue  the  Mohammedan 
garrisons  and  settlements  which  were  threatened  by  Christian  insur- 
gents all  over  the  island.  The  blackest  element  in  the  story  is,  how- 
ever, found  on  the  diplomatic  side.  It  is  not  astonishing  that  it 
should  have  made  the  German  and  llussian  Emperors  very  angry. 
They  are  certainly  young  men,  and  they  may  be  "  despots,"  as  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  witfaeringly  csiDed  them,  hot  that  does  not  rob  them  of 
the  right  of  resenting  aots  of  had  &ifh.  Their  feelings  were  wittily 
described  to  me  by  a  distbgnished  foreign  diplomatist  the  other  day. 
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<*  Le0  GieoB,"  lie  iaid,  nous  out  &it  manqvar  de  paible  A  la  Tuiqma* 

On  ne  pouvait  pas  nous  abaisser  davantage ! " 
But  tliis  ia  iu  from  ezhausting  the  case  against  Gbeeoe.   Had  aha 

done  nothing  more  than  offend  the  German  Emperor's  exquisite  sense 
of  honour  Europe  would,  pcrliaps,  have  been  inclined  to  smilo  at  her 
capers.  But  she  has  toudied  during  the  last  few  weeks  a  nuich  lower 
depth  of  unscrupulouBuess  and  has  aimed  at  a  far  more  serious  mis- 
chief. On  the  2dth  February  the  oorrespondent  of  the  Times  in 
Aihfioa  had  a  ooi»;ainatioii  with  M.  Del jannia,  in  the  ooune  of  which 
that  ms^  penonage  made  fhe  following  aatnniahmg  obaenrationB 

"  Oreece  htm  no  intention  of  deelaring  mx  •gainsfc  Taikcy.  Sneh  a  itep  would 
only  be  taken  in  case  the  Turks  invade  Theesaly,  or  the  Great  Powers  fender  tlia 

position  of  tlie  Cireek  army  in  Crete  intolerable.  The  Government  ....  have 
no  wish  to  raise  the  Macedoiuan  Question  or  to  embroil  Europe  over  the  partition 
of  Turkey.'* 

Mark  the  covert  threat  in  the  last  sentence  !  Could  anything  more 
cynically  wicked  be  conceived  ?  What  the  Greek  Premier  wished  to 
wavvy  waa  tfaia:  **!  have  got  into  GSrete  in  spito  of  the  aolemn 
xeaolution  of  your  fsroical  Goaioeit  to  maintain  the  integriiy  of 
Turkey.  Now  please  uAdenftand  it  is  my  firm  intention  to  atop  tiiere 
in  spite  of  international  law  or  even  of  the  decencies  of  inteinational 
intercourse.  I  am  quite  aware  that  the  I*owers,  if  they  like,  can  make 
it  uncomfortable  for  the  Greek  army  in  Crete,  and  can  even,  perhaps, 
ixim  it  out  ;  but  if  thev  do,  remember  that  on  the  Macedonian  frontier 
I  hold  one  of  the  keys  to  the  powder  magazine  of  Euroi)e,  into  which 
I  should  not  scruple  to  throw  a  lighted  fuse.  In  other  words,  I  will 
invade  Maoedonia  and  bring  abont  a  Euopeaa  war."  Afterthat^ 
who  ahall  aaythat  the  type  cf  Greek  aaflgored  in  popular  prqudioea — 
an  equal  compound  of  Inr^gand  and  maUre  ^mtieur — is  exaggerated  P 

Nor  waa  the  threat  an  idle  one.  As  soon  as  it  became  clear  that 
Europe  was  going  to  resist  the  extortioner  he  let  loose  all  the  wildest 
elements  of  Hellenism  and  concentrntwi  all  the  available  military 
forces  of  the  country  on  the  frontier.  Europe  responded  with  the 
blockade  of  Crete  and  tlie  collective  note  peualisiug  the  aggressor. 
The  paltry  and  transparent  trickery  with  which  in  the  end  the  Greek 
Goiranment  sought  to  proroke  war  without  bringing  itself  within  ih« 
taehniflal  inoidenoe  of  the  paeiflo  injunotiona  ol  the  Powen»  not 
unfittinglj  doaea  this  miaeraUe  reoosd  of  Greek  atateamanah^.  80 
far  as  the  provocation  of  war  was  conoemed  the  triok  aoooeeded,  but 
thanks  to  the  precautions  of  the  Powers,  to  the  confidence  reposed  in 
their  assurances  l)y  the  Balkan  States,  and  in  a  more  solid  way  to  the 
military  resources  and  skill  of  the  Turks,  the  wicked  conspiracy  against 
the  general  j)eace  has  so  far  failed. 

Mischief  enough,  however — and  that,  perhaps,  irreparable— haa 
alieady  been  perpetrated  \tf  Gmeei  likdeed,  in  one  reapeot  H  will 
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,pTol)ably  turn  out  that  she  has  amply  revenged  haraell  for  the 
thwarting  of  lior  <lrsigns  in  Crete.     England,  for  example,  was 
largeK  influenced  in  her  attitude  towards  Greece  hy  the  importance 
of  keeping  tlie  Conrert  of  Europe  together  in  order  to  solve  the 
Eastern  Uuestiou  ut  au  early  date.    A  solution  was,  indeed,  already 
in  sight   The  principle  of  ooeromg  the  SnltaiL  into  lefonns  had  beeoi 
aooepted  by  all  tlie  Powen  in  the  provioiia  Novemher.  It  had,  how* 
ever,  heen  aooompanied  h j  certain  oonditioiiB  in  which  England  had 
acquiesced,  one  of  them  being  the  maintenance  of  the  territorial 
integrity  of  Tiufcey.   Hence,  even  if  the  action  of  Greece  had  been 
less  disingenuous  than  it  was,  if  it  liad  been  as  fully  justified  as  it 
pretended  to  be,  the  Powers  coidd  not  have  agreed  to  her  annexatirm 
of  Crete.     England,  least  of  all,  was  inclined  to  sacrifice  the 
future  of  the  Armenians  and  the  chance  of  permanent  tranquillity  in  the 
East  in  order  to  satisfy  the  inordinate  earth-hunger  of  M.  Delyannis, 
espemSiy  aa  all  the  praotioal  xequizementB  ol  theCratana  were  already 
aeooied,  to  their  own  loudly  ezpreeeed  eatia&otion.  It  aeema  to  mo 
-veiy  doubtful  now  whether  that  compact  will  stand  helore  a  military 
triumph  of  Turkey,  especially  as  that  triumph  has  been  preceded  on  the 
part  of  the  Sultan  by  a  j)ntience,  a  correctness,  and  an  obsequious 
deference  to  the  counsels  of  the  Powers  and  to  the  general  interests 
of  Europe  which  have  placed  the  Concert — and  two  of  its  members  in 
particular — under  a  considerable  obligation  to  him.    Consequently,  I 
am  sorely  afraid  that  when  it  comes  to  the  presentation  of  tlie  new 
aehemo  of  xefbrma  at  Conatantinople  it  will  be  met  with  all  the  old 
delaya  and  evaaiona,  and,  when  ultimately  England  calls  upon  the 
Powers  to  disouss  and  devise  coercive  measures,  the  Concert  will 
break  up  and  the  old  fl<  idlock  will  take  its  place.    In  this  way  it  will 
be  the  iVrmonians  and  other  subject  races  of  Turkey  who  will  have  to 
suffer  the  worst  effects  of  the  criminal  folly  of  Grreece.    She  has,  in 
short,  given  a  new  lease  of  life  to  the  Eastern  Question.    She  has 
propped  iij)  the  throne  of  Abdul  llamid,  strengthened  the  infenial 
system  of  Yildiz,  and  stiffened  all  the  reactionary  elements  in  Moslem 
national  life. 

Aa  I  write  the  news  of  crushing  diaaaten  to  the  Cbsak  anna  is 
shouted  in  the  streets.   In  the  interests  of  the  Hellenes  themselTsa, 

and  as  one  who  sincerely  wishes  them  well,  I  trust  this  news  is  true. 
For  nearly  seventy  years  Greece  has  been  a  spoilt  child.  She  has 
played  ducks  and  drakes  ■with  her  resources.  She  baa  not  even 
civilised  the  land  given  to  her  in  IS-JU  and  enlarged  in  1886. 
Brigands  infest  her  almost  roadless  interior.  She  has  the  heaviest 
firime  rate  of  any  country  in  Europe.  Forty  per  cent,  of  her  iK>pula- 
tion,  without  counting  the  army,  lives  on  the  public  ferenue.  The 
morale  of  her  people  haa  been  undennined  l^r  secret  sodetiea,  while 
the  low  cunning  of  her  statesmen  and  the  awaahbudding  dictation  of 
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the  military  element  in  the  Chamber  have  hroiipLt  nn  her  tiie  shame 
of  bankruptcy  and  the  humiliation  of  defeat  at  the  imworthiest 
hands  in  Europe.  It  was  high  time  tliat  she  had  a  severe  lesson  if 
she  was  to  bo  saved  from  irremediable  ruin. 

In  1832,  wlion  she  was  starting  on  national  life,  Stratford  Canning 
tried  to  put  her  on  the  right  path  in  a  Bennble  speedi  delivered  to 
a  Qieek  depuiatkm  ▼hioih  muted  upon  him  under  Coloootronfis  to 
ihaak  him  &r  aU  Iw  had  done  for  the  Greek  canee.  Writing  after- 
wards to  Lord  Babnecrton  of  the  impreaBum  made  iip<m  him  bj  ihia 
inddent,  he  aaad : — 

"  The  Greeks  do  not  Me  widi  my  •paetaelas.  Their  gnmit  iiS$  is  a  pernicious 

illusion.  The  Turkish  Rinpin-  is  not  yt't  weak  enough  to  become  their  prey,  but 
it  may  be  used  as  their  gaxden  and  field  of  productive  indoatty.  Qraut  them  a 
natmtl  «in1)iti<m--1ihey miut  rtSSi  employ  the  neuiieqiiiied  forits  taeeeMi.  Eibrii 
beyond  their  strength,  immond  i  iiterprises,  exaggerated  pretensions,  can  only  end 
in  failure  and  humiliation.  They  have  to  strike  root  into  a  soil  which  many 
Btubbom  conditions  of  their  present  existence  concur  to  circumscribe.  They  have 
to  gather  etnogthfiomwitihoiit  a*  wdleefironi  within.  Tfadrtme  policy  coiiriete 
in  meritiag  the  eoufldence  of  Europe,  and  cultivating  the  good-will  of  their 
neishbours,  at  the  same  time  that  they  give  free  play  to  the  springs  of  internal 
progress  and  uphold  for  their  protection  the  authority  of  law  in  all  its  depart- 
mente." 

No  wiser,  no  more  iltting  counsel  could  be  offered  to  them  now. 
The  miafiortimeB  tliej  faafe  anffarad  during  Ihe  Uuit  few  jian  dumld 
hum  eveij  word  of  it  into  their  aoab.  Thdr  present  war  will  not 
have  been  fooght  in  vain  if  it  hring  this  lesson  home  to  them— -if  it 
prevail  with  them  to  set  Iheir  house  in  order,  to  have  done  with  their 
pestilent  Jingoes,  to  reorganise  their  State  on  an  honest,  frugal,  and 
industrious  basis,  and  to  learn,  like  the  Frendh-— not  less  ambitioilB 
and  mercurial  than  they — how  to  wait 

DlPLOMATICUS. 
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Som  daj,  wlun  Uw-lovixig  Gbiiatitii  Europe  can  pimliaM  peao»  «fc 
a  Imb  exjorbitent  psioe  than  the  peipetwtion  d  aa  infunous  iiyatom 
of  eoldUooded  crime  in  fhe  East,  and  when  osdeir  is  finally  and 
aeomefy  zestored  in  Grete,  thia  delightful  island  may  beoome  « 
favourite  resort  for  lorers  of  winter  sunshine  and  bracing  summer 
breezes,  and  a  health-giving^  refuge  for  Northern  invalids.  But  the 
snows  of  many  a  winter  will  have  thawed  and  descended  in  tinkling 
crystalline  rills  from  the  sacre<l  heights  of  old  Moimt  Ida  l)efore  all 
the  changes  involved  in  this  desirable  evolution  have  beoome  accom- 
pliahed  faota.  And  meaawlule  Ozete  is  an  nnazploied  pawdiae  in 
Twu,  a  pditioal  Toloano  in  divonio  aolivity,  a  theaire  on  the  boaida 
of  wbieih  zaplne,  ancm,  mnzder,  and  all  maiuMr  of  diaboUflal  orinua 
are  doily  leheaieed  for  the  peace,  if  not  the  delectation,  of  the 
Great  Powers  of  peaoe-lo>ing  Christendom.  Truly,  this  is  far  and 
away  the  most  grotesque  political  spectacle  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, tlio  most  witlioring  commentary  \ijton  that  curious  system  of 
civilisation  and  Christianity  of  winch  we  are  all  so  jealous  and  so 
proud  :  Jesus  of  Nazaretli  enthroned  as  a  latter-day  Moloch  sniifing 
tiie  warm  Uood  and  enjoying  the  exquisite  agonieB<^  hia  own  deroted 
foUoweral 

There  are  few  plooea  and  peoples  leas  known  than  Crete  and  the 
Gratans,  and  nowhere  have  T  seen  such  erase  ignorance  ro8i)Ccting  the 
very  elements  of  the  political  problem  as  that  which  has  heretofore 
been  involved  in  almost  every  word  and  displayed  in  every  ait  of  the 
illustrious  statosnion  in  Europe,  and  their  less  illustrious  rejwsenta- 
tives  in  Oete  who  so  blithely  took  upon  tht  inselves  the  Sisyjihus  task 
of  devising  an  "  excellent  substitute  "  for  the  only  possible  remedy 
for  fhe  ills  of  that  unfortunate  idand.  The  ehanoter  of  the  people 
haa  been  utterly  misrepresented  by  those  whose  duty  it  waa  to  study 
it  on  fhe  spot,  and  waa  fherafore  oompletely  miaondentood  hy  fhe 
politioians  who  derived  from  these  the  data  for  their  judgments  and 
the  motives  for  their  action.  The  ludicrous  yet  tragical  hhmders  of 
the  six  bluff  admirals  who  in  the  imrehearsed  part  of  dictatorial 
diplomatists  cheertully  c'onfounde<l  ruined  villages  with  fertile  pro- 
vinces, pieturosquo  hays  with  Vtnrren  mountains,  Christian  insurgents 
with  Moslem  Beys,  and  even  a  iiritish  jouruallBt  with  a  Cretan  monk, 
aie  hot  samples  of  a  deplorable  policy  whidi,  having  begun  in  mutual 
jealousy,  ouhninated  in  wanton  bloodshed,  and  haa  been  aooompanied 
fhioughont  with  the  blighting  banemieas  that  universally  duno- 
terises  cnme.   It  must  be  admitted,  not»  indeed,  by  way  of  justiflca- 
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tion  or  gxcubg,  but  as  a  mero  matter  of  explanation,  that  no  people 
uro  more  difficult  to  understaud  than  the  Cretans.  Ever  since  the 
days  of  Paul,  who  gave  undue  publicity  to  the  Tin^otiTe  T«ne  ol  a 
jaundiced  poet,  their  onatoniB  and  ohuaolsr  hsve  been  kmpooned 
TaUier  than  deeoibed.  Eveiy  ohanoe  voyager  wiio  pwued  thioogli 
the  idand  iinoe  our  own  oonntryman  Lithgow  visited  it  tlvroe  hun- 
dred yean  ago,  has  taken  ethnographical  snapshots  at  the  inhahitants, 
"with  very  curious  but  inevitable  results.  I  undertake  to-morrow  to 
conduct  the  most  impartial  European  tlirough  Crete,  and  allowing 
liim  to  question  and  cross-examine  the  peasantry  in  their  huts,  on 
their  mountains,  and  in  the  prisons,  to  make  it  as  clear  to  him  as  a 
«imple  sum  in  addition  that,  in  the  quaint  words  of  Lithgow,  "  aU 
the  highlanden  of  Oandj  am  tTxannioall,  bloodthusty,  and  deoail>> 
foil,"  to  whom  mtnder  ia  an  oooaeional  pastime,  rapine  s  mems  of 
Hvelihood,  and  thieving  and  lying  their  daily  bread. 

In  Europe  the  prevailing  idea  is  Hiat  tiiere  is  very  little  to  choose 
between  the  two  elements  which  compose  llie  peculation  of  Crete. 
They  are  called  Christians  and  Moslems  for  convenience  or  by  cour- 
tesy, but  the  rolijjious  principles  of  either  creed  which  enter  into 
their  ppiycliological  composition  form  but  a  homooopathic  dose. 
jLreadcs  aml>o.  A  special  label  is  necessary  to  their  correct  olossifica- 
tion.  They  are  Cretans,  "  a  law  unto  themselves,"  but  a  law  whioh 
is  hardly  distingnishable  from  anarohj.  The  Eorsn  and  the  Tm 
Oommandments  are  more  honoured  in  the  breaeh  than  in  the  observ- 
ance among  fliem,  and  the  deeire  to  get  poeeeesion  of  a  neighbour's 
property  is  frankly  held  to  suspend  the  force  of  Mohammedan  ethics 
and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Killing  is  not  murder  in  the  island 
in  w^hich  Zeus  was  bom  and  died,  or  if  it  be,  then  murder  is  no 
•c^ence  against  any  divine  law  recognised  there.  Crime  of  every 
kind  sits  lightly  on  the  shoulders  of  the  ea.sy-going  Cretan,  who  looks 
npon  killing  and  being  killed,  robbing  and  being  robbed,  as  indnded 
in  the  day's  woik.  Booh  is  the  prevalent  idea  of  tiieOrstanebanoter; 
and  althoogh  utterly  erroneous,  it  is  extremely  plausible. 

Crete  is,  in  tra^  a  miniatuie  epitome  of  the  wotld,  blessed  witJi 
all  climates  within  the  limited  compass  of  a  few  houi^  walk  or  ride, 
from  the  sultry  date-bearing  Hierapetsa  through  ever  milder  and 
higher  zones  to  the  cool  bracing  Anogia  and  other  ■pillages,  sacred 
Ida,  and  the  herbless  peaks  of  the  White  Mountains,  which  are  partly 
covered  with  snow  all  the  year  round.  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
malarial  valleys,  such  as  that  o£  Aya,  in  which  I  write  these  pages 
to  the  unoongenisl  aooompanimmt  <tf  European  oannon,  the  marvel- 
lous blending  of  sea  and  mountain  air  soented  with  wild  thyme,  white 
and  purple  heather,  orange  blossoms,  and  numberless  fragrant  herbs, 
grasees,  and  flowers,  is  the  most  salubrious  and  delightful  one  need 
care  to  breathe.  The  seemingly  arid  soil  is  in  faot  as  fertile  as  that 
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of  Eden  before  the  Fall.  Enormous  tracts  of  orange  plantations 
alternate  with  vast  forests  of  bi-secular  olives,  the  silvery  sheen  of 
whose  luxuriant  leafage  oonveys  the  impreaaioii  of  mellow,  mystic, 
trnHim  liglit  on  tibe  cknidieit  day  of  the  year.  Leman  grorw  impart 
a  palatial  air  to  the  BMitt  aqnalid  hoval;  entangled  bnda,  foU-Uown 
flowmi  and  tniliog  pilaiita  ilooir  ft  pioli^ 

ruins.  Almond-trees  put  forth  fhair  delicately-tinted  Wossoms  side 
by  side  with  the  homely  hawthorn,  wild  figs,  and  paan,  while  tall, 
graoeful  palme,  supgestive  of  Egypt,  seem  to  spring  up  from  the 
fissures  of  soilleas  crags,  and  to  live  and  thrive  by  a  chronic  miracle. 
Leafy  chestnut  clumps  vie  in  beauty  with  the  shade-giving  ilex,  and 
dense  knots  of  graceful  cypresses,  lanes  of  green  myrtles,  and  natural 
tevemm  ol  aaorad  planaa  xabadi  tba  daided  eye  on  tlia  hottaafc 
snuunar^i  day*  The  IuUb  near  tiie  duxra  an  omxon  inth  wild  aipa- 
ngoa,  thTiiifl^  and  wild  abdnfli ;  tliooe  Inthar  inland  with  pmple 
and  whita  heallier,  glistening  violets,  and  the  famous  Qnlan  orohid. 
The  nairow  lanes  in  and  around  the  villages,  which  oooapy  tlia  niiBa 
of  the  powerful  cities  of  the  "past,  are  almost  buried  in  masses  of 
many-hued  greenery-.  Dense  hedges  of  gloomy  ivy  and  tangling 
wild  vines,  blaekberrj'-bushes,  sorels,  &c.,  are  chequered  by  dog-roses, 
woodbine,  delicately-tinted  poppies,  and  faint-smelling  jessamine,  which 
irresistibly  attract  the  rainbow-winged  butterfly  and  the  yellow  bee. 

The  phyaioal  leatoxaa  of  tlie  oonntry  aboond  m  tha  wildaat  of 
loblime  landaoapea,  and  the  softest  and  prettiest  haokgroonds  for  the 
moat  paorfsot  k^jUa  of-  Thaocritoa.  Take,  for  instance,  the  coast : 
nothing  could  more  thoroiighly  embody  the  ideal  of  the  anUime  in 
nature  tlian  the  coast  line  to  the  east  of  Suia,  where  from  a  cleft 
in  the  barren  mass  of  rock  a  world-renowned  city  sprang  up  in  olden 
times,  behind  the  ruins  of  which  a  picture  imroUs  itself  composed  of 
a  smiling  valley,  a  narrow  gorge,  and  wild  snow-capped  mountains 
losing  their  summits  in  the  fleecy  clouds,  which  seeks  its  pcurallel  in 
the  world.  Tha  ifallaji  of  Orota  •  flioaa  of  Aya,  Armeni,  or  BpevaU, 
for  inatanoa,  with  ibeir  Talvaty  Trndnlatiiig  monnda,  tbeir  wlute 
ohurdies  and  monasteries  fiamad  in  nmbnigeoua  foliage,  tbairbaatiing 
oiagB,  amiling  slopes,  and  olive-fringed  glades,  look  more  Uka  one  of 
tiie  myatio  landscapes  of  j  Leonardo  da  Yinci  projected  into  space  than 
a  reality  apjwehended  by  the  material  sense  of  siglit.  Talk  of  wild 
gorges,  and  the  most  experienced  traveller  will  confess  tliat  he  never 
witnessed  anything  more  sublime  than  the  ya\^7iing  chasm  of  Xelo 
Scala,  the  luiimagiued  beauty  of  the  gorge  of  Trepeti,  or  the  magni- 
ficent gorge  of  Hyrtos  near  Plako  Bay,  which,  though  it  leada  from 
one  provinoe  to  another,  ia  ao  nanrow  that  half •a-doaen  nflaman  oould 
aaooaaafaUy  defeiid  it  againat  a  battalion,  -whSiB  a  few  hovza'  laan 
eonTerts  it  into  the  bed  of  a  roaring  monntitin  tonent. 

Tha  soft  penaiTO  apixit  of  sunoimding  Natoie,  who  owea  little  but 
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barreimess  to  the  hand  of  man,  would  seem  to  have  overflowed  and 
become  inooipoxuted  in  the  peaaantiy,  whose  expressive  eyes  and 
CKotioiiB  morvmante  areiniifQm  ot  their  melancholy  aoola.  Ihej  are 
the  purest  race  of  Greeks  in  the  Archipelago,  the  lineal  deeoendants  of 

the  oontemporariea  of  Dtedalua,  in  whoee  rude  picturesque  language 
lie  embodded  more  of  the  forms  of  the  old  Doric  Greek  than  in  any 
other  dialect  now  extant.  Celebrated  as  archers  and  light  troops  in 
ancient  times,  the  bare-legged  highlanders  of  Crete  are  to-daj'  ns  active 
and  swift-footed  as  their  mountain  ibex.  A  few  days  ago  I  observed 
with  surprise  and  amusement  a  curious  but  typical  instance  of  what 
they  are  capable  of  aooomplishing  in  this  respect  One  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  Gveek  anny  of  oooapation,  Goloiiel  lifaiitii,  ms  riding  at  a  very 
finr  pace  from  the  Gipeik  foiepoeta  to  the  headqnarlen  of  Oolonel 
Yassoe  at  A1ikiano»  a  distance  of  some  three  or  four  miles,  attended  by 
two  Cretans  who,  armed  to  the  teetii,  were  following  him  on  foot.  As 
his  steed  cantered  along,  these  men  glided  rather  than  ran  over  hill 
and  hollow,  hedge,  rock,  and  stream,  over  onward,  keeping  well  up 
with  the  Colonel  without  the  least  apjmrent  effort.  And  I  have  known 
half-a-dozen  of  them  to  continue  a  quick  march  of  that  kind  for  fully 
half-a-day.  Swiftness  of  foot  is  a  Cretan  trait,  highly  prized  by  the 
people,  carefully  ooHiTBted  from  genoation  to  geneBstioii  with  results 
lAioh  admiraUy  illnstnie  the  law  of  haredily.  In,  one  of  the 
numerous  festal  songs  of  the^Oretan  people  a  pramising  young  wanior 
is  tiius  deaosibed  in  his  flhsraetar  as  hnntsman 

*  His  ejw  wen  •§  stui,  tinmdtr  bb  Toi«e» 

Hia  gait  like  the  sweep  of  the  hnrrieane. 

At  a  leap  he  overtakes  the  hare  ;  running  he  catches  the  dear ; 

At  a  bouud  he  aeues  iuid  Btranglea  the  partridj^c." 

This  Achillean  quality  has  stood  the  Cretans  in  good  stead  during 
the  blockade  of  the  island.  Cut  off  from  the  sea  by  the  European 
admirals,  who  "  knew  not  what  they  did,"  the  rapidity  of  our 
eommimioationB  with  Tarioaa  distant  portions  of  the  idaod  depended 
sonlaBively  upon  the  fleetoeM  and  endursnoe  of  (he  oouriers  appointed 
hy  Oolonfll  YasBoa.  I  had  oooaflionaUy  an  opportunity  of  testing  their 
powers,  and  I  can  truly  say  that  tibsy  wwe  most  ntarrellous.  It  is  the 
ambition  of  every  Cretan  who  can  use  a  rifle  to  compete  -mth.  the  hares 
and  deer  in  rapidity  of  locomotion.  In  one  of  the  folk-songs  frequently 
song  on  festivals,  during  dinner,  ocour  the  lines • 

"The  youth  who  flies  not,  vies  not,  witii  tiie  wiad-drivea  doodi 
Lives  vainly  in  this  wodd." 

'  The  Cretan,  unlike  the  Qypriot  and  others  among  his  compatriots, 
can  speak  his  own  expressive  old  tongue  with  the  certainty  of  being 
readily  understood  at  Athens.  Indee<l,  his  language,  which  cannot  bo 
truly  termed  a  dialect,  iuasmudi  as  it  differs  to  a  very  limited  extent 
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from  ihat  ci  ih»  capital  of  Greeoe*  oompetod  for  wvenl  genenlioiiB 
with  Attiio  for  the  podtion  of  litenuy  idiom  to  the  entire  Hellenio 
people,  and  for  many  a  long  day  after  the  fall  of  Bj^^ntium  itaotoaUy 

was  tlie  national  tongue,  in  which  some  of  tlio  best-known  literary 
works  have  been  written.  Ero/6krifos,  for  iustanco,  is  an  epic  pooni  in 
Chretan,  whicli  \»  read  and  apiiroeiatod  from  Laristia  to  Cvi)riis,  from 
Patrafi  to  -iVsiu  Minor.  Vot^kvpuola  is  tlio  title  of  a  graceful  idyll  which 
18  equally  well  known  wherever  Greek  is  spoken  and  read.  £rophih$ 
18  ibB  name  of  a  tragedy  which  has  heea  represented  with  suooeaB  in 
ssmal  Greek  theatres,  eepeciaUy  in  the  Ionian  Ides,  and  is  wiitian 
with  all  the  peculiarities  which  chaiacterise  the  langtiage  spoken  in 
Crete.  Nothing  could  more  firmly  cement  the  union  between  Crete 
and  the  motlier  country  than  literary  relations  of  this  kind,  which 
amount  to  absolute  community  of  intellectual  possessions  between  two 
equals.  Nor  is  this  all.  In  every  part  of  the  East  and  of  the  world 
in  which  Greeks  live  and  iiourish,  a  custom  exists  wliich  is  doubtless  a 
sniTival  of  some  ancient  rite :  on  the  Eves  of  Christmas  and  New  Yesr 
Uttb  children  go  aboot  from  house  to  house,  chanting  certain  songi 
oaUed  Eakmdka^  which  are  song  only  on  these  ocoasiona.  It  is  a 
modification  of  our  own  "  Waits."  Now,  the  Kalandha  songs  chanted 
thnmghout  all  Uellos,  the  Archipelago,  and  the  Hellenin  world,  are 
one  and  all  in  the  ( "rot an  tongue. 

Yet  these  arc  the  two  branches  of  the  family  knit  together  by  the 
bond  of  kindred  sympatliies  whom  Europe  is  resolved  to  keep  asunder  I 
As  well  try  to  cut  a  sunbeam  with  a  Sheffield  knife. 

The  Cretans  have  preserred  many  memorials  of  their  ghmous  past 
besides  the  aidiaio  forms  of  words  still  in  use  in  their  language. 
Those  of  the  sacred  Mount  Ida  still  invoke  the  name  of  Zeus,  who  was 
bom  and  boried  theore^  in  those  unconsidered  ejaoulations  which 
/  express  wonder  or  incredulity.    The  Cretans  of  Herakleion  and 

Reth^Tiin.s  have  preserved  slightly  modified  forms  of  the  old  choral 
dances  of  tlio  Greeks.  For  they  all  love  music,  song,  and  dance  as  in 
ancient  times,  and  no  festival  ever  jiasses  without  these  cheering 
accompauiuienta.  Strange  to  say,  it  is  the  old  men  who  usually  sing 
at  these  festive  repasts,  they  being  considered  the  most  faithful 
presoivurs  of  the  dd-worhi  traditions.  When  the  dances  begin,  it  is 
tike  young  men  who  chant  distichs — generally  dealing  with  love 
matters — keeinng  time  with  tiie  dance.  The  number  of  these  verses 
is  countless.  They  differ  enormously  from  each  other  in  intrinsio 
value,  but  there  is  a  certain  music  in  the  wonls  of  them  nil  which 
cannot  be  reproduoed.  A  sample  of  those  which  I  heard  is  the 
following :  — 

"  My  gmoefnl  little  cyprm, 

Move  and  thrill  the  breexe, 

That  the  birds  may  begin  to  warUe, 

And  the  rof>y  dawn  appear." 
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Songs  of  libeity,  hunroviBr,  are  among  the  most  nimierous  and  most 
Mteemed  poetical  i  rodtiotioiiB  in  the  klaiid.  The  Crotaa's  love  of 
liherfy  harden  on  faoatioiem.  He  oaa  hrook  noUimg  that  haaupen 

his  freedom  of  action,  not  even  tho  regular  dailj  task  undertaken  and 
aocomplisbed  foor  his  daily  bread.  He  is  capable  of  performing  tho 
most  arduous  work  and  of  PHduniip"  the  most  ternble  privations,  but 
only  as  the  result  of  his  own  spontaneous  will,  enlisted  on  behalf  of  an 
idea,  which  is  generally  lovo  of  country.  Ilnmdnini  domestic  labour 
he  cordially  hates,  and  as  life  without  it  is  practically  impossible,  all  the 
haid  and  diangxeeahle  mxik  of  the  kmd  has  hitherto  heen  done  hy 
If odemB.  Donbtleea  this  feeling  has  been  strengthened  by  the 
tmsetfled  state  of  things  in  Crete  ever  since  the  Torldsh  domination, 
and  the  consequent  insecurity  of  property  and  discouragement  to 
plodding  labour.  But  the  basis  of  the  sentiment  is  consciousness  of 
superiority — tlio  desire  to  wifcfrnanl  that  nobih'ty  which  is  hedged 
round  by  no  titles,  distinctions,  or  parchment  deeds,  and  is  yet  none 
tho  less  real. 

A  large  number  of  patriotic  songs  are  allegorical,  for  freedom  of 
speech  in  a  Tmrldah  province  ironld  he  an  unhe^-of  anomaly.  Here 
is  a  desoiption  of  Grate  under  the  figore  of  an  eagle  ifvhich  I  ezizaiot 
from  one  of  the  old  f dk-eongs : — 

**  On  the  sharp  rock  of  a  cloud-capped  hill 
An  eagle  sat,  beaten  by  mhi  and  mow. 
The  poor  bird  entreats  the  sun  to  rise  : 
*  Arise,  O  Son  !  put  forth  li{;bt  and  heat, 
That  tiia  iqr  >now  on  mj  wings  may  thaw 
And  the  hidag  frost  on  my  dawa  may  melt* " 

Patriotism,  like  religion,  is  one  of  tiie  sanotitiea  of  ihe  place,  calculated  ' 
to  muensoalise  the  Cretan  mind  so  entirely  aheorbed  by  thon^ifB  of 

.wax ;  and  in  the  orambling  ruins  and  cheerless  cabins  of  tibeir  nunmtain 
futnesses  each  patriotism  is  taught  avd  imbibed  from  genenition  to 
generation  as  in  olden  times  only  Tyrticus'  fiery  songs  coidd  fan  to 
flame.  Ever  since  the  Turks  took  possession  of  the  island,  revolution 
has  been  the  normal,  or  let  us  say  chronic,  condition  of  Crete,  infants 
being  brought  into  the  world,  youths  hanlened  and  trained,  work 
tackled  and  done  solely  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  and  maintaining 
ivoirion  lor  the  canse  of  liberty  and  Ohristianity.  Thisisnophntse; 
it  is  troe  toa  degree  and  in  a  form  vhioh  is  credible  only  to  those  who 
tfaemselvea  have  seen  and  heard.  I  lately  spoke  with  a  woman  who 
for  seyeral  da3n9  and  nights  stood  silent  and  heartbroken  over  the 
WTithing  form  of  her  wounded  son,  a  magnificent  tyiX3  of  man  who 
had  l)een  struck  by  a  fragment  of  a  European  bomb,  and  whoso  life 
was  fast  ebbintr  aw  av.  Wlien  lie  closctl  liis  eves  for  the  last  time,  and 
the  army  doctor  said,  "  Your  sou  is  dead  ;  he  is  a  hero,''  the  woman 
xeplied, "  It  was  for  that  I  brought  him  into  the  mMJ* 
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Duiing  the  hmt  ci  tiie  htWB  of  Ynlcolies,  my  hsmA,  CbkniflL 
LQnitiB,  had  ooeaaioa  to  go  up  the  hiU  about  loor  or  five  himdzed  feet 
distant  from  the  Tnriddi  fort,  whenoe  the  bulleto  naned  about  hu 

head.  On  the  way  he  mot  a  number  of  female  moamers  chanting 
the  dizge  of  the  dead,  and  behind  them,  on  a  stretcher  carried  by  four 
men,  a  stately  form  of  about  thirty-five  years  old  clad  in  the  Cretan 
national  costume,  a  crimson-lined  mantle  covering  liis  lifeless  body, 
A  few  yards  farther  back  another  insurprent  was  being  carried  down- 
wards wounding  and  bleeding,  but  not  dead.  Suddenly  from  among 
the  stretoher-beaxers  a  inartial-lookmg  man  oame  calmly  farwaids  and 
asked  Iihriiis,«  What  la  the  newaf"  «  You  ought  to  know  that," 
was  the  xeply  ;**  but  why  axe  yon  here  f  <*  I  was  about  to  waab  the 
wounds  of  my  cousin  who  is  wounded  there  on  that  stretcher — to  bury 
my  brother  whose  body  you  have  just  met.  But  let  me  first  explain 
to  you  how  things  stand  between  us  and  the  Turks  up  there."  And 
thereupon  ho  gave  a  lucid  and  exhaustive  account  of  the  battle,  the 
forces  on  both  sides,  and  of  everything  whicli  it  Ijehoved  the  Colonel 
to  know.  I  am  acquainted  with  that  man,  whose  name  is  Yalanis. 
BeaOi  is  really  and  truly  despised  by  the  Oretans.  I  haTe  seen  many 
who  were  hopelesdy  woonded,  but  not  one  who  lelt  r^ret  at  IdM 
premature  end.  Death  is  a  WMcd  wineh  is  prafltioaBy  nnfaiown  inthe 
Island.  "He  passed  away"  is  the  euphemism  that  ooonotea  the 
supreme  change.  "  He  who  fears  death,"  says  the  Cretan  proveriH 
**  dies  many  times ;  but  he  who  desires  to  live  "wins  but  shame." 

Physical  pain  is  treated  with  the  same  contempt  as  death.  The 
Cretans  are  sober  and  temperate,  and  their  powers  of  endimmce  are 
developed  to  a  marvellous  degree.  Their  nerves  are  of  iron,  their 
will-power  Promelihean.  The  insfnnews  of  these  qualities  whioh  I  had 
oooasioai  to  observe  are  legion.  Thna^  for  several  nights  I  slept  aids 
by  side  on  the  iloor  with  a  Orelan  whose  fiMie  was  covered  with  a  cilofiL 
He  had  n^coivod  a  hall  in  the  right  eye,  which  waa  utterly  destroyed; 
the  bridge  of  his  nose  and  part  of  his  left  cheek  were  completely  gone. 
His  life  wns  despaired  of,  but  Cretan  blood  is  endowed  with  more  tlian 
the  usual  reserve  of  vital  forces,  and  Cretan  air  is  imcommonly  siilu- 
brious,  and  he  finally  pulled  through.  From  tirst  to  last  that  wounded 
man,  who  had  to  travel  on  a  mule  over  pathless  mountains  for  eight 
mortal  hours,  never  uttered  a  groan.  When  Colonel  YasBos  asked 
him  whether  he  waa  sufhnng  much,  he  replied,  **  Not  at  all :  it's  a 
pleaaure."  When  tiie  doctor  who  tended  him  undid  the  bandages 
and  showed  me  the  horrible  wounds,  I  expressed  compassion  for  the 
sufferer.  "  It*8  all  right,"  he  replied  without  the  quivering  of  a 
muscle,  "  I  am  satisfied  to  have  one  eye.  It's  enough  to  enable  me  to 
take  aim  at  the  enemies  of  my  country."  Another  man,  whom  I 
talked  vnth  in  the  improvised  hospital  of  the  Holy  Trinity  Monastery 
on  Akrotiri,  had  been  struck  in  the  right  side  of  the  chest  by  a  ball 
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wltkih  tnmmA  liis  zi^t  lung  and  imud  oni  of  lus  iMuik.  Hit  Wb, 

too,  was  despaired  of.  But  after  some  -weeks'  rest  and  cleanliness, 
healthy  nature  had  the  upper  haodt  and  he  pulled  through.  While 

his  life  was  still  hanging  in  the  uncertain  balance,  he  accepted 
with  gratitude  and  smoked  with  delight  some  cigarettes  I  brought 
him. 

The  proud  spirit  that  forbids  these  noblemen  of  nature  to  engage 
m  msk,  vAdok  they  are  taught  to  assooiate  with  slaTecy  or  sarfilom, 
isapives  them  irith  aa  equal  honor  of  every  serious  phyaioal  hlemiah. 
I  have  never  seen  a  Gretan — ■coree  of  thooiaiida  of  ^vfaom  hare  passed 
before  my  eyes— with  a  wooden  leg  or  laoldng  an  arm,  hut  I  hm 
seen  strong  men  who,  wounded  in  battle,  obstinately  refused  to  have 
their  lives  saved  by  recourse  to  an  operation,  the  success  of  which  was 
certain.  There  was  one  man  especially  who  had  his  leg  very  badly 
fractured  at  Candauos  by  a  European  ball.  The  bone  was  literally 
crushed  to  fragments.  He  refused,  however,  to  submit  to  the  loss  of 
the  limb,  and  remained  in  a  wretched  little  village  sufEering  atrocLOUs 
tortures  for  over  fhrse  meks,  attended  only  by  the  mnBea  folk,  whose 
piimitive  methods  proved  worse  flian  uiavaaling.  A  Greek  anoj 
doctor  at  lost  sought  him  out,  and  used  every  species  of  persuasioii  to 
induce  him  to  allow  the  limb  to  be  amputated  at  the  eleventh  hour. 
But  the  wounded  man  preferred  death  to  mutilation,  and  his  relations 
emphatieally  endorsed  the  choice.  The  flowers  of  spring  are  now 
withering  on  his  grave.  If  it  had  only  been  a  question  of  extracting 
a  bullet  or  having  reooiirse  to  any  other  chirurgical  experiment  the 
leaoH  of  which  would  not  have  disfigmred  or  crippled  him  for  life,  he 
wonld  have  ciieerfiiUy  imdergone  fhs  ordeal,  however  painfbL 

When  a  Gkeiaa  dies,  his  loas  is  bewailed  with  litsa  and  oeremomea 
the  origin  of  which  is  lost  in  the  grey  mist  of  prehistoric  times.  Thus 
his  female  relatives  and  friends  slowly  and  feelingly  chant  a  wild 
lament,  which  to  some  extent  resembles  the  Celtic  keen.  His  mother 
generally  Logins  the  <lirge,  which  is  in  verse,  ami,  if  he  have  been  killed 
in  battle,  her  first  words  are  :  "  It  was  for  this  that  I  brought  him  into 
the  world."  It  is  a  weird  scene — such  a  long  procession  of  kinsfolk 
oanying  a  dead  body  over  pathless  hills,  over  boulders  and  brushwood, 
to  the  aooompaniment  of  a  most  melaiidholy  chant,  the  straggling  line 
of  mourners  illumined  by  the  slaat  and  mellow  ladianoe  of  theaetting 
sun. 

The  Cretans  are  hoqaitable  and  kind-hearted,  despite  their  stoic 
endurance  of  suffering  and  their  absolute  contempt  of  death ;  and 
exhaustion  or  death  from  hunger  and  mendicity  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  word  are  in  normal  times  entirely  imknovsTi  in  the  island.  I 
have  seen  children  beg,  but  never  for  food  or  money,  which  they 
invariably  refuse.  What  they  always  asked  for  is  a  few  oartouches 
for  their  lather^s  or  brother's  lifle.  It  aoonda  tnoredible^  hot  it  ia  a 
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Bohet  fact  that  oyidxea  o£  nx  and-  fleyen  yean  htsn,  in  return  ior 

assistnnoo  pivon  to  officers  in  showing  them  the  way  to  a  village  or 
mountain  pass,  refused  all  offers  of  money,  and  entreated  their  would- 
be  benefactors  to  make  them  a  prt  scut  of  cartouches  instead.  Boys  of 
eight  and  nine  are  generally  fairly  good  shots,  and  among  the  insur- 
genii  at  Ajbotiri,  "MTftU^^  and  all  moat  hotly  contested  battles  ot 
iba  present  xevolation,  I  saw  boys  of  thizteen,  lonrteen,  and  fifteen, 
who  fouj^t  witili  tha  enthnsiaBm  bom  of  youth  and  the  feadesniess 

.that  pcooeeds  fxom  tiauiing and  axample. 

The  women  are  aa  brave  as  the  nun.  They  endure  the  loss  d  their 
beloved  husbands  and  sons  "with  a  resignation  wliieh  in  of  lipr  conn  tries 
religion  itself  is  powerless  to  inspire.  During  ever}'  revolution  they 
expose  tlieniselvos  to  the  Lullets  of  the  Turks  with  the  calm  indiffe- 
rence with  which  they  would  climb  to  the  snowclad  simimitfi  of  their 
native  hills  and  biave  the  bradng  hreese.  During  most  of  the  xeoent 
fighting  at  HexaUeion,  Bethymns,  and  OssteUi,  women  emwlad  on 
aU  fours  between  the  Tnrhuh  bullets  and  their  hrotfaezs,  sons,  and 
husbands,  and  offered  them  water  and  oranges,  and  leismely  rolled 
cigarettes  for  the  combatants.  Yet  in  normal  times^-if  one  can  speak 
of  anything  normal  in  tlie  island  of  Crete — everything  suggestive  of 
war  and  bloodshed  is  most  carefully  ke]»t  away  from  the  women  folk^ 
and  if  a  woman  appours  on  the  scene  ^  hen  a  Cretan  is  about  to  kill 
his  enemy,  he  turns  away  and  awaits  another  opportimity. 

The  Chretans  deeerye  special  mention  for  their  strict  interpretoiiaii 
of  the  molality  known  aa  ssxuaL  loan  affirm  without  fear:  of  oontn^ 
diolion  that  no  other  tribe  or  peqde  in  Europe — and  probably  in  the 
world — can  vie  in  this  re^ct  with  the  Christians  of  this  ohanning 
island.  Jealousy  is  unknown  here,  for  the  simple  reason  that  all 
Cretan  girls  and  women  must,  like  Ctesar's  wife,  be  above  suspicion. 
Any  forgetfulness  of  the  duties  which  a  wife  owes  to  her  husband's 
honour  and  her  own  is  speedily  visited  with  death.  A  eiu-ious  case 
came  to  my  knowledge  a  few  weeks  ago.    A  handsome  young  Cretan 

.  fell  In  love  with  a  pretty  dark-haiied  maid  of  a  western  village,  whose 
paimits,  however,  prefeized  another  suitor.  Ifindful  of  the  oustoma 
of  the  oounbty,  they  determined  that  the  first  of  the  two  rivala  should 
be  entirely  put  out  of  court,  and,  with  this  object  in  view,  they  led 
their  own  daughter  into  temptation,  the  result  of  which  was  that  she 
was  seduced  by  tlie  man  whom  they  had  resolved  to  give  her  as 
husband.  But  in  spite  of  their  unscrupulous  methods,  tlie  match 
was  broken  off.  Then  an  unheard-of  thing  occurred.  The  young 
man  who  had  first  offered  his  hand  and  heart  to  the  girl  repeated 
the  offer,  and  undertook  to  overlodc  the  fault  which  should  have 
placed  an  impassable  abyss  between  himself  and  his  beloved.  It  was 

,  then  that  the  unwritten  law  of  Cretan  honour  was  appealed  to  by  hia 

.  bfvotber  and  his  male  relatives,  who  one  and  all  pnblioly  gave  him 
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notice  thftt  if  he  moiried  a  girl  -with  a  "  Uot  od  her  eeonteheoiL "  tiiej 
would  feel  justified  in  killing  him  at  flight,  and  would  difldiaige  this 
painfbl  duty  without  flinching.  The  matter  etopped  there.  I  am 
unable  to  prophesy  what  f  ourso  the  love-strickon  will  now  pursue,  but 
I  am  absolutely  certain  that  if  he  marry  the  maiden,  his  violent  death 
and  unhonoiirecl  burial  vdW  both  take  plaro  within  tlio  honeymoon. 
Sexual  immorality  is  unknown  in  Crete,  and  the  loose  conversation 
and  equivocal  jokes  that  flourish  where  it  jirevails  aro  never  hoard 
here.  Ilence  the  horror  inspired  by  the  more  thau  free-and-easy 
manners  introduoed  hy  the  European  troops,  and  the  danger  which 
.  would  inevitably  arise  if  those  troops  were  allowed  to  penetrate  into 
the  inteiior  ol  tiie  ishind.  Even  in  Oaneay  which  is  a  port  frequented 
hy  sailors  of  all  nations,  the  futile  but  repeated  attempts  of  Italian 
and  other  marines  to  indulge  in  the  low  pleasures  to  wliich  they 
are  accustomed  in  other  parts  of  the  world  wellnigh  ended  in  a 
riot,  the  germs  of  which  were  with  difficulty  annihilated  in  my 
presence. 

Hence  the  enormous  moral  influence  of  the  Greeks,  whom  we  are 
pleased  to  repieaent  as  a  weak  and  bankrupt  State  inoapaUo  d  govern- 
ing a  freedom*loviDg  people  like  the  Cretans.  Ab  a  matter  of  fsot 
the  Greeks,  and  they  alone,  can  influence,  persuade,  and  oommand  the 
Cretans,  with  the  ease  with  which  Aladdin  ordered  about  the  Genius 
as  long  as  he  kept  possession  of  the  lamp.  The  Greeks  are  a  sober, 
temperate,  chaste  people,  like  their  brethren  the  Cretans.  I  have 
lived  in  their  camp  amonp  their  soldiers  and  oflicers,  who  have  come 
from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  the  Archipelago,  aud  Asia  Minor,  and 
I  can  truly  say  that  their  attitude  towards  the  female  population  has 
always  been  exemplary  to  a  degree  which  must  needs  appear  incredible 
in  Europe.  What  is  mote,  haying  eaten,  drunk,  marched,  and  liyed 
with  Greek  officers  hers  in  Crete,!  can  say  that  during  their  moments 
of  abandon  and  thoughtless  amusement  I  have  never  heard  a  joke, 
word,  or  allusion  which  could  not  he  repeated  at  the  fireside  of  an 
English  Puritan  family.  This  is  part  of  tlip  secret  oi  (i recce's  in- 
fluence upon  the  Cretans;  it  is  also  one  of  the  reasons  why  Colonel 
Vassos  and  his  troojts  will  never  consent  to  eo-oj)crate  with  tlmse  of 
the  Great  Powers  to  restore  "order"  in  the  island.  He  and  ids 
army  are  capable  of  disarming  the  population  and  restoring  complete 
tranquillity,  without  the  loss  of  a  human  hdng,  in  ten  days  or  a  fort- 
night All  Europe  combined  will  not  accomplish  the  task  in  less 
than  four  or  five  months,  and  even  then  only  at  the  cost  of  hundreds 
and  it  may  be  thousands  of  human  Utcs. 

The  Cretans  have  been  often  accused  of  heinrr  murderers  and 
thieves,  and  so  far  as  I  know  have  never  been  authoritatively  found 
not  giiilty.  Tlie  facts  are  these  :  highway  robbery  is  utterly  un- 
known in  the  island,  and  you  may  travel  from  one  end  of  Crete  to 
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Hie  other  irifiioiit  lodng  your  money  or  your  dothet.  Sheep-lifting 
is  on  a  somewhst  different  footing.  It  is  regaided,  especially  by  the 
S&kiots,  as  a  species  of  manly  sport  all  the  more  creditable  that  it  is 
inraziably  attended  with  coTisiderable  personal  danger.  They  hold 
that  it  trains  them  to  the  methods  and  ruses  of  war,  and  in  that 
respect  fulfils  a  function  similar  to  that  of  duelling  among  students 
in  Grermany. 

The  killing  which  the  Cretans  refuse  to  condemn  as  murder  taikes 
pkoe  in  two  oues  only :  when  flie  honour  of  a  mairied  woman  has 
been  sullied  and  when  a  relatiTe  has  been  delibeiatdy  killed.  In  the 
former  case,  which,  as  I  poanied  out,  is  of  extnmely  nte  ooonnenoe^ 
it  is  deemed  meet  and  proper  to  slay  the  woman  and  the  man.  In 
the  latter,  the  murderer  must  be  sacrificed  to  the  nwnes  of  the  dead 
kinsman.  This  is  the  custom  known  us  vendetta,  and  in  Crete  it  pre- 
vails almost  exclusively  in  the  ]iro\'ince  of  Sfakio.  It  very  rarely 
happens  in  the  province  of  Apokortmaand  never  in  the  districts  of  the 
east  If  a  man  he  killed  by  another,  that  other  is  openly  slain  by 
the  liofim'a  nest  of  kin.  This  is  tlie  origin  of  the  aoooaation  hnried 
against  aU  Gretant.  iJtlioa^  then  are  no  offldal  data  on  the  aob- 
jeet,  I  can  say  as  the  resoH  of  careful  inqniiy  that  the  statistics  of 
orime  in  Crete  tell  an  incomparably  more  favourable  story  of  the 
people's  respect  for  human  life  than  can  he  told  with  truth  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  any  highly  ci^olised  European  country.  Vendetta  'acts  as 
a  deterrent  and  preventive  of  crimes  against  life.  Revolutions,  of 
course,  bring  their  ovsti  code  of  ethics  with  them  in  all  countries ;  but 
in  Crete,  strange  to  say,  the  change  is  for  the  better.  Am<mg  oilier 
things  tiie  vmdetta  is  wholly  saspeiided  from  the  moment  ^  fiist 
shot  is  fixed  against  the  oommon  enemy  nntfl  the  laat  innugent  has 
xetumed  to  his  hmnUe  home.  One  of  the  emioiui  cnatomfl  whioli 
prevail  on  the  eve  of  every  insurrection  is  known  as  adelphopoiesia 
{alcKtptmoniai^)  or  fraternisation.  One  of  its  immediate  residtsisthe 
cessation  of  all  feuds,  enmity,  and  rancour.  It  is  carried  out  as 
follows  :  A  numLor  of  individuals  clioost'  a  young  girl,  who  must  be 
pretty — no  dilticult  matter  in  Crete.  They  inform  her  parents  of 
their  intention,  and  the  needful  consent  is  never  withheld.  Then  a 
priest  is  sent  for  and  told  to  begin  the  ceiemony.  He  takes  a  ymj 
long  girdle  and  joins  all  the  men  with  it  in  a  oirole,  in  the  oeniie  of 
which  the  yomg  girl  is  placed.  Then  the  olergjlnan  reoites  a 
nunher  of  prayers  and  winds  np  1^  giving  his  henediction  to  all 
present.  The  moment  he  pronounces  the  last  amen^  the  circle  and 
its  centre  stand  in  the  relation  of  brothers  and  sister  to  each  other  to 
all  religious  and  sot  iul  intents  and  purposes.  Each  and  every  one  of 
the  males  is  bound  in  honour — and  a  Cretan  knows  no  more  sacred 
obligation — to  protect  that  girl  throughout  her  life ;  but  none  of 
them  can  ever  take  her  fxtt  his  wife.  I9ie  is  and  ranoana  their  aister 
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in  the  eyes  ol  fbB  piiert  and  people  to  ih»  end  of  her  dajn.  But 
tiiey  mnat  also  stand  by  and  suoooor  eaoh  other,  and  if  needs  he  at 
the  cost  of  life  itseU. 

Treason  to  their  country  among  tlie  Oretaaa  is  what  parricide  iras 
among  the  oontemporaziea  of  Draco — a  crime  for  which  there  was 
no  qualification,  no  name,  no  punishment.  If  in  times  of  political 
trouble  a  man  venttiros  into  tho  city  of  Canea  or  Ilerakloion,  where 
the  Moslems  liave  their  way,  he  is  deemed  to  have  lamentably  failed 
in  his  duty  to  his  country,  and,  imless  he  expiate  his  offence,  ho  is 
thenoeforth  tabooed.  Tide  ia  tlie  neaieat  appioadli  to  traaaoa  among 
the  Ohristiaiia  of  the  idaod,  where  it  ia  as  diffioult  to  find  a  tnitor 
aa  the** xnifliiiig  H]ik*'olI)anriii'a  theory.  Where  ignominy  k  iMmd 
more  than  torture  or  death,  there  can  be  no  place  for  deolared  traitors. 
But  as  it  is  quite  possible  to  reveal  an  important  secret  aooidentally, 
experience  and  tho  Turks  have  taught  the  Cretans  the  in^timable 
lesson  of  caution  and  distrust,  which,  together  with  their  inborn  cre- 
dulity, render  their  real  tharacter  an  enigma  to  the  toiurist.  This 
curse  of  credulity  is  the  basis  of  the  Greek  proverb  which  says :  "  A 
Pdoponneeiaa  oan  make  one  ™«**v*j  a  oontmental  Gxeek  two,  and  a 
Ontan  a  tiionaand." 

But  lor  all  that  he  ia  ever  muy  and  diabraatfal,  ever  on  hit  guaid 
against  possible  suzpiiaea,  eren  when  dealing  with  a  neighbour,  for  an 
Crete  the  walls  have  ears.  The  following  dialogue  between  two 
Cretans  who  meet  in  the  moimtains  is  a  literal  translation  from  the 
original  and  tj-pical  illustration  of  their  caution : — A.  "  Good  day, 
neighboiu:."  B.  "  You  are  right  welcome,  my  good  friend."  A 
""Where  do  you  come  from  ?  "  B.  "  From  up  yonder,  quite  near.** 
A.  "And  where  might  you  be  going  to  P  "  B.  "  Oh,  only  just  down 
there."  A.  "Well, and what'atiienewa, dear fidendP"  B.  "Good 
news,  and  all  that  you  may  tell  me  ovev  and  above."  A.  "ICake 
me  a  preaenf^  of  yom:  name."  B.  "  You  are  heartily  wdoome  to  it  ** 
(but  he  never  breathes  it  for  all  that).  A  living  example  of  this 
chronic  distrust  and  caution,  lest  by  a  mere  accident  the  common 
enemy  should  learn  a  secret  of  significance,  is  an  old  man  named  Costoro 
Voludliaki',  who,  like  .several  other  Cretans  whom  I  met,  is  a  hale  cen- 
tenarian who  has  passed  through  eight  revolutions  imscathed.  He 
oaniea  aeoreey  to  aooh  a  point  that  he  nerer  aUows  even  bis  own 
friends  and  partisans  to  Imow  where  he  sleeps  at  night.  It  is  haidly 
anrpiriaing  i^  under  ihese  oiroomatanoes,  oontemponiy  Gntanshave 
inherited  the  unenviable  reputation  of  tluir  forefathers  for  imvenunty. 
But  no  one  who  approves  deception  in  war  and  diplomacy  in  peace 
will  be  jastified  in  casting  tho  first  stone  at  those  whose  very  lives 
occasionally  depend  both  in  war  and  in  peace  upon  their  misleading 
their  secular  foes. 

(1}  Tbia  ii  the  Greek  fonaol*  for  aakiiig  a  penon'a  name. 
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Booh,  in  brief,  are  the  aalient  ohaiacteriatios  of  the  people  wlioim 
Europe  has  imcUiTtakeii  to  paoily,  govern,  and  peraoade.  The  hare 

fact  that  thiB  taflk  ahould  have  "been  so  blithely  tackled  affordi  con- 
oUuiTe  proof  that  the  veiy  elementa  of  the  problem  were  unknown  or 
ignored.  It  is  not  the  first  time  that  Eiiropo  1ms  iiitorforoJ  in  Crete, 
but  wlien  the  present  cup  of  humiliation  has  been  drniiuul  to  the 
dregs,  it  will  most  probably  prove  the  last.  Any  more  hopeless  •\vild- 
goose  chase  it  would  be  impossible  to  conceive.  But  even  if  the  end 
in  "now  had  been  attainable,  the  means  emploTed  were  emmenily 
calculated  to  defeat  it. 

From  the  dMrt-Uved  domination  of  the  Saiaceni,  which  began  in  820, 
led  to  the  foundation  of  the  city  of  Candia  on  the  ruins  of  Herakleion, 
and  was  brought  to  an  ignominious  close  by  Nioephoras  Phooas  in 
961,  through  the  Venetian  period  which  began  in  1204,  and  tlie 
calamitous  Turkish  era,  down  to  the  present  day,  the  history  of  Crete 
contains  much  capable  of  horrifying,  but  little  calculated  to  edify,  the 
philosophic  reader.  But  all  records  were  beaten,  all  analogies  out- 
stripped, by  the  doings  of  irresponsible  Pashas.  The  Christians,  whom 
an  imperial  iradi  cspressly  exempted  &om  those  oppressiTe  taxes 
which  impoverished  the  layahs  in  otiier  pirovinoesof  the  Empire,  were 
deliberately  killed  and  robbed  if  well-to-do,  and  forced  to  cultivate 
tiie  lands  nf  their  foreign  oppressors  gratis  if  poor.  Nor  were  landed 
property  and  labour  the  only  objects  coveted  by  the  Agas.  The 
wives  and  daughters  of  the  Christians  were  considered  and  treated  as 
mere  chattels,  and  many  Cretan  families  embraced  Islam  in  order  to 
preserve  the  honour  of  their  females  intact  Those  whose  conscience 
forbade  apostacy  had  recourse  to  open  resistance,  but  such  fiendish 
atrocities  chsvacterised  the  repression  of  that  first  outbresk  of  1679 
that  no  further  aj^wal  to  aims  was  made  for  over  a  hundred  years^ 
and  even  in  1780,  when  the  celebrated  Daskaloyani  organised  and 
beaded  the  second  rising  against  Modem  misrule,  none  but  the 
Sfakians  had  the  desperate  courage  to  march  against  the  Turks.  It 
was  tlien  that  the  fearless  chief,  in  order  to  save  his  people  from  a 
repetition  of  tlio  hlood-curdliiig  methods  of  lG79,gav©  himself  up  and 
was  flayed  alive  at  llerakleion. 

From  that  day  to  this  tlie  systole  and  diastole  of  oppression  and 
rebellion  have  had  full  play.  Janissaries  took  to  killing  msie 
Obristians  for  sport,  or  else  fat  the  puxpose  of  trying  tiieir  new  guns 
upon  them,  and  at  one  time  the  entire  Christian  dlonent  was  menaced 
with  extennination.  It  would  have  wholly  disappeared,  in  fact,  had 
not  a  thoughtful  Sultan  energetically  forbidden  the  procedure  as 
wasteful  and  impro^^dent.  But  the  pressure  that  was  still  exerted 
upon  them,  dcKjiite  this  prohibition,  resulted  in  the  "  couversiou  "  to 
Islam  of  several  villages  of  St  lino,  many  of  the  renegades,  like  the 
family  Koormooli,  practising  Christianity  in  secret  imtil  a  favourable 
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opportamtjr  offered  to  profeea  it  in  puUio.  The  revolution  of  1821 
VB8  an  oxoellent  opportunily,  and  the  GretanR  embraced  it  with  enthu- 
siasm. Unfortunately  they  were  not  provided  with  arms  at  first,  and 
the  Turks  iiiassacrofl,  wholesale,  the  helpless  Christian  population  of 
Canea,  llcnikk'ion,  Ivethymus,  and  Sitia,  and  then  proceeded  to  do  like- 
wise in  the  mountains.  At  Therisso,  however,  they  were  completely 
routed  and  their  arms  captured.  The  booty  of  one  insurgent  chief, 
Suandoni,  amoimtiiig  to  twelve  matdhlonkB,  ewocda,  fto.,  fto.  Li  this 
maimer  the  Orataas  armed  themaelTeiy  and  would  have  put  a  speedy 
end  to  Torkifh  domination  had  it  not  been  fw  the  zeinforoementi 
aemt  hy  the  Egyptian  Yioeroy,  whose  troops  distinguished  themaelTes 
hy  numerous  acts  of  savage  cruelty.  Among  other  exploits,  these 
Egyptian  meroonaries  killed  a  number  of  the  best  families  of  the 
island — several  hundred  men  in  all — by  smoking  them  to  death  in 
the  grotto  of  Meli  Doni. 

In  this  way  the  insurrection  dwindled  to  a  guerilla  warfare,  during 
which  the  island  was  gorenied  hy  Greek  officials,  anumg  whcnn 
Beinaok — the  father  of  the  late  oommaadsr  of  the  Cretan  squadron — 
distinguished  himsell  as  Oovemor  of  Greta  for  two  yetus.  But  in 
1830  European  dipbrnaey  gave  Crete  to  Egypt  and  to  a  form  of  mis- 
rule which  has  no  name.  The  taxation  beggared  the  people,  who 
refused  to  work  ;  and  systematic  injustice  exasperated  them  to  such  a 
degree  that  thoy  forgot  their  usual  caution  or  despised  tlieir  chronic 
fears.  A  number  of  provincial  notables  gathered  together  at  ^fumies 
(Cydonia)  unarmed,  ventured  to  demand  something  in  the  nature  of 
administralxvo  ref oxm ;  but  the  energetio  Ovmnxa,  ICustapha  Plssha, 
had  eighty  of  them  forthwith  arrested  and  hanged.  In  1841  the 
island  was  given  haok  to  Turkey,  with  results  whieh  make  no  appre- 
daUe  difference  in  the  long  liist<xy  of  rapine  and  bloodshed.  The 
Gretans  profited  by  the  change  to  demand  their  liberty.  A  British 
admiral  at  Suda  spoke,  it  is  said,  of  a  possible  principality  ;  but  then, 
as  to-day,  the  cry  of  the  people  was  "  Union  Greece."  There- 
upon Mustapha  Pasha  received  carte  blanche  to  extinguish  the  insuireo- 
tion  in  blood,  which  he  duly  did. 

The  next  revolutionaxy.  movement,  called  after  its  leader  Mayrienni, 
oeonned  in  1858,  but  was  richer  in  political  results  than  in  military 
exploits.  Without  a  single  battle  being  fought  the  Sublime  Porte 
aoootded  to  Cretan  CSiristians:  (1)  the  right  to  posssss  and  carry 
arms  ;  (2)  to  elect  representatives  to  the  administratlTe  councils;  (3) 
to  establish  "  Councils  of  Elders  "  for  the  purpose  of  organizing 
matters  of  common  law  and  of  administering  the  projxrty  of 
orphans,  &o.  ;  (4)  religious  tolerance,  including  the  right  of  both 
elements  of  the  population  to  change  their  religion  without  lot  or 
hindrance;  (5)  the  reduction  of  taxation,  and  a  number  of  other 
eeoondary  privileges.    This  charter,  however,  was  never  seriously 
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taken  hy  fhe  Flaahas,  who,  on  yariouA  pretexts,  refused  to  apply  it,  and 
things  went  rapidly  from  bad  to  worse,  until  the  sanguinary  insiiiw 

rection  of  1866  broke  out,  lasting  three  long  years,  and  culminating 
in  tlie  60-called  "  organic  law  "  by  wliich  representative  government 
was,  for  the  first  time,  established.  But  it  yvas  a  reprosontative 
govermneut  which  deliberately  gave  the  power  and  preponderance  to 
fhe  ^PmldalL  aoincrilj,  and  moAj  fbond  •  ISmal  fofmida  f or  a  xe- 
aotionaiy  idaa ;  InddM  whibh,  it  made  no  daar  dJatmotioii  iMihraeii 
iiie  exBoatiTB  and  jodunal  fapnetiona  of  flw  State.  It  ironld  be  a 
misnomer  to  call  such  a  change  \(y  the  name  of  reform,  and  a  delusion 
to  hope  that  the  Chiiatians  would  content  themselves  with  a  tanta- 
lising shadow.  If  anyone  entertained  the  delusion,  it  was  rudely 
shaken  by  the  revolution  of  1878,  which  culminated  in  the  completion 
of  the  "  organic  law  "  by  the  "  Halepa  Convention,"  which  really  and 
truly  gave  the  power  to  the  Christian  majority  and  seemed  to  have 
settled  the  question  lor  the  remainder  of  the  days  of  the  Ottoman 
Binpue. 

Bni  in  all  ooantiiee  gorcmed  or  mi^goramed     tiie  Tarka  iha 

standard  of  rig^  and  mong  depends  upon  men  more  than  measures. 

And  in  this  connection  it  is  not  always  enough  to  have  the  inten- 
tion of  doing  what  is  right.  *' Wliere  there's  a  will  there's  a  way  '* 
is  a  proverb  the  tnith  of  which  presupposes  a  clear  head  and  a  gift  of 
combination  which,  if  not  inborn,  is  seldom  acquired.  Now,  the  first 
of  the  Christian  (jovemors-General,  Photiadis,  imdoubtedly  had  the 
intention  of  applying  the  new  law,  regardless  of  Turkish  pride  and 
prejudice,  and  "wbmgnt  h$  loond  Ilia  letter  of  iti»  law  vague  or 
donbtfnl.  He  milissitatin^  dsew  upon  Hie  spirit  He  liad  an  axoel- 
lent  l^^idatiTe  code  drawn  up  by  the  eminent  Ghreek  jmisoonaillt, 
AL  Skaltsooni;  he  appointed  the  best  possible  candidates  to  the 
poets  established  by  the  new  tribunals^  and  he  left  nothing  undone  to 
reform  the  entire  administration. 

The  results  naturally  proved  distasteful  both  to  tlie  Porte  and  to 
the  Mohammedan  Cretans,  who  were  not  minded  to  exchange  the  role 
of  masters  which  they  had  played  for  centuries  in  the  island  for  that 
of  mere  units  in  a  minorily.  Tbey  songht  to  nentialise  tiie  efforts  of 
the  Govemor-Qenenl,  and  they  waited  impatisnify  lor  snsh  of  hia 
nm^ltaa  as  mi{^  givo  them  a  hold  vpon  the  enterpriang  adminis- 
trator.  The  new  system  of  government  resulted  in  the  formation 
.  of  parties,  upon  one  of  which  Photiadis  relied  for  support,  to  the 
chagrin  of  tlie  rost.  He  was  accused,  with  plausibility  though 
possibly  A\'ithout  reason,  of  seeking  to  become  the  prince  of  an 
autouoinouti  government,  and  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  administia- 
tion  the  majority  of  the  Assembly  forced  him  to  resign. 

During  tiie  following  three  years  three  several  Governors-General 
were  sent  to  Orete,  but  the  disfarost  of  the  Porte  and  the  unsora- 
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poloiis  oppontum  of  the  native  Modem  element  Immght  all  govern- 
ment to  a  etandstilL  AuMHwinetionB  woe  bespoken  and  paid  for 
Beys,  whose  hired  exeoutaonen  end  unavenged  victims  wero  known 
to  all ;  the  gendarmerie  wae  oommanded  hy  political  parties ;  while 
the  troops  refused  to  obey  any  orders  hut  those  emanating  from 
Yildiz.  Thus,  whenever  the  Governor-General  requested  a  detach- 
ment of  soldiers  to  safeguard  the  public  peace  in  a  town  or  village, 
the  military  commander's  stereotype  reply  was  that  he  must  await 
inelnielione  from  Oonstantinople— uutniotiooe  wliieli  never  oeme. 

Li  Hue  Tnawnwr  govenunent  meene  of  Ghiietian  govenon 
fsoved  a  miserable  &ilure.  The  Great  Powen  ymte  of  oouise  made 
aware  of  tbe  faoli,  and  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  gave  them  the  zigbt,  if  it 
did  not  impose  upon  them  the  duty,  of  taking  such  action  as  would 
have  ensiu^  the  execution  of  the  reforms.  Had  they  intervened 
thus  seasonably,  all  the  ex]-)ense  and  bloodshed  of  their  latter-day 
policy  would  have  been  spared.  But  in  lieu  thereof  their  representa- 
tives over  and  over  again  assiured  the  Cretans  who  invoked  the  counsel 
oraaniteneeof  the  Powers  that  the  latter  had  other  and  better  fidi 
to  fiy,  and  did  not  eane  a  flg  what  beoame  of  Onto.  Meanidiile  the 
irodkofintnguewentmanflyon,  and  ended  intiio  raeaQ  of  Sartinaky 
Plasha,  the  last  of  the  Christian  Govemor^Gkneral,  who  had  become 
partionlarly  obnoxious  to  the  military  oommander,  Ibrahim  Pasha. 
The  minority  and  their  partisans  having  left  the  city,  armed  them- 
selves, and  sent  their  demands  to  Canea  in  writing.  Several  Turks 
likewise  prepared  for  armed  resistanoo  or  attack,  of  which  the  line  of 
cleavage  was  no  longer  the  law  of  Jesus  or  Mohammed,  but  under- 
hand intrigue.  Thereupon  Bartineky  Paaha  was  reoaUad,  Sbakir 
Baaha  diapatohed,  and  the  <<fioabIeB  of  1889"  irare  in  foil  awing. 

Shakir  Padia  ia  a  dipkmataat,  and  dipkmaoj  of  evcoy  kind, 
Turkish  and  Christian,  has  invariably  proved  calamitous  to  the 
idand.  He  deverly  flattererl  the  inhabitants  by  seeking  their  advioe 
and  experience  on  a  nimiber  of  pnlltical  questions,  while  thirty  thou- 
sand Turkish  troops  were  being  gradually  landetl  in  the  cities. 
Thereupon  the  Porte  requested  the  Greek  Government  to  use  its 
influence  to  persuade  the  Cretans  to  allow  the  troops  to  enter  into  tlie 
interior  of  the  island,  promising  that  the  privileges  of  the  people 
mndd  beaonipidoDdy  leepected,  and  their  life  and  property  protected 
against  lawlees  Mnabnna  and  Ohiiatiana  alike.  The  Greek  Qovem- 
mmt,  afanange  to  aay,  oompKadirith  the  reqneet,  and  the  Greek  Coneol 
at  Canea  induced  the  Cretans  to  admit  the  Turkish  troops  into  tlie 
interior.  Once  there,  these  savionrs  and  defenders  indulged  in  every 
form  of  pillage,  laying  waste  houses  and  fields,  defiling  oliurches, 
massacring  Christians,  and  generally  supplying  the  foreign  consuls, 
including  our  own,  with  abundant  materials  for  sensational  reports. 
Shakir  Pasha  then  proclaimed  martial  law,  and  set  about  prosecuting 
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those  Ghnstiaa  depaties  who  had  exerted  tfaemeelves  to  the  yeiy 
utmost  to  hinder  tiie  outbrciik  of  the  disorden.  Some  escaped  to 
Greece,  others  were  condemned  to  death  or  to  general  servitude  far 
life,*  and  the  ])ropcrty  of  oiio  and  all  swelled  tlio  booty  of  the  Moslem 
protectors.  All  the  Christian  officials  at  once  resigned,  and  the  curtain 
fell  upon  the  second  act  of  the  Turko-Cretan  drama. 

The  third  and  last  scene  opens  with  the  famous  firman  of  1889 
vhioh  sappreeeed  all  tiie  privileges  of  the  uland,  and  piooeedB  with 
hickeriogs  among  the  foraign  etmralB,  Turko-Enropean  intrigues^  and 
daik  Levantiiie  m jstoriee  -whiah  Engdne  Sue  iRNild  hare  deUgfated  to 
depict.  Thus  Shakir  Pasha  appreciated  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  * 
M.  BiUiotti,  the  British  Consul,  while  Djevad  Paaba,  the  militarj 
commander,  admirpd  the  talents  of  his  French  colleague,  and  a  state 
of  things  ensued  which  did  not  materially  contribute  to  augment  the 
Cretans'  respect  for  Europe.  Meanwhile  Shakir  played  his  rc)le  with 
ahilitj,  acquiring  the  reputation  of  a  perfect  gentleman  in  the  villas  of 
Halepa,  and  d  an  imaorapuloue  iTiaat  among  the  Ghzutian  peasants, 
whom  his  nnmeroos  spies  had  anested  bj  the  soose.  Whsnevsir  a 
oomplainton  the  sabjeot  leaohed  him,  his  indignation — against  his 
"iinfiuthfol  stewards  " — ^knew  no  boonds,  and  he  promised  to  release 
the  poor  Christian  and  punish  the  too-«alous  Moslem.  But  in  sosh 
cases  Shakir  never  went  he)'ond  mere  promise. 

He  was  suddenly  sucoeedod  by  Djevad  Pasha,  and  the  star  of 
Britain  was  eclipsed,  while  that  of  France  twinkled  with  treble 
splendour.  But  the  Cretans  were  always  under  a  cloud.  Djevad  had 
mofe  than  once  oondOToned  the  firman  of  1889  as  a  political  blunder, 
but  he  now  upheld  it  on  fhe  ground  tiiat  the  Sultan's  woids,  like  1^ 
laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  an  immutable.  But  his  leign  was 
short.  Called  to  Constantinople  to  take  ohaige  of  the  ship  of  State 
and  pilot  it  through  Armenian  waters,  Djevad  was  SUOOsedsd  in  Grate 
by  Mahnioud  Pasha,  who  endeavoured  to  govern  by  corruption.  For 
the  sake  of  pDjnilarity  he  decided  to  pardon  five  hundred  siuspected 
criminals,  and  us  this  was  impossible,  because  they  had  never  been 
txied,  he  ordered  their  inmiediate  trial  by  default,  and  acquittal.  He 
also  annulled  the  entire  code  of  laws  which  had  been  confirmed  hj 
imperial  firmans,  and  grossly  violated  both  the'*aiganielaw"  ai^ 
tiie  **  Gonvention  of  Hislepa  "  by  appointing  a  Mohammedan  majority 
to  the  High  Court  of  Appeal.  But  the  Sultan  oonflxmed  the  lawless 
deeds  of  his  servant,  and  Crete  bade  fair  to  become  a  mere  Turkish 
province.  All  this,  it  must  be  remembered,  took  plaoe  in  the  days  of 
autonomy. 

Mahmoud  Pasha  left  nothing  undone  to  inspire  Cretan  Christians 
with  dislike  to  n»preseututive  government.  Instead  of  allowing  them- 

(1)  Anagnosto  rroironi.  iho  Chief  of  Apokoation»,tor ilntMiOe, who  WM fiwt CWn lnuwd 
to  death,  then  exiled  tu  Kuoia,  iScc, 
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telvesto  lie  led  bj  a  peflhA,  hawtmt,  flie  majots,  mimioipal  oounoile, 
and  notables  of  all  tiie  prOTinces  signed  a  petition  demanding  the 

unmediate  oonvooation  of  the  Assembly,  and  as  this  request  was 
refused  the  Christians  armed  themselves,  appeared  at  tlie  electoral 
iinis  with  rifles  and  voting  papers,  and  chose  members  of  the  Assembly, 
who  met  aiul  deliberated  at  Canea.  Mahmoud,  astonished  at  their 
audacity,  liesituted  to  disjterse  them  by  force,  whereupon  they  drew  up 
the  following  demands: — 1.  A  change  in  the  system  of  taxation; 
2.  The  immediate  snamuming  of  the  Assembly ;  and  3.  The  nominatioii 
of  a  Ohzistiaa  Govemflr-Geneial.  The  Soltui,  inf onned  of  the  mattsr 
bj  Mahmoud  Pasha,  promised  to  comply  irifh  the  fint  of  these 
requests,  but  would  not  bear  of  the  other  two. 

All  this  time  autonomy  "  was  supposed  to  be  on  its  trial,  and  the 
Great  Powers  were  believed  to  be  the  protectors  of  Crete.  But  they 
allowed  things  to  take  their  own  course  until  "  autonomy  "  became  as 
liatc<l  almost  as  Turkish  misrule  ittself.  As  long  as  Turkey  trampled 
treaties  underfoot,  Europe  had  other  iish  to  fry. 

'An  attempt  on  tim  lifs  of  Mshmond  Fadiairas  soonfoUowed  by  his 
leoall,  and  tiie  nomination  of  Turkhan  Padia  to  the  aiduons  post  of 
GovenuH>GensraL  This  official's  knowledge  of  Gteek  mndd,  it  iras 
hoped,  fsoilitate  his  task  and  contribute  to  his  popularity.  But  his 
extreme  politeness  repelled  the  Gietsns,  whose  proverb  says :  "  Be  not 
too  sweet  lost  people  oat  you  up,  nor  yet  too  sour  lest  they  cast  you 
out."  His  first  difficulty  was  whether  he  ought  to  siunmon  the 
Assembly,  and  ho  wixs  unfortunate  in  solving  it,  for  no  sooner  had  he 
decided  to  govern  without  it  tiiau  he  received  orders  from  Constanti- 
nople to  proceed  to  the  elections.  'WlNne?erything  wasaxnngedand 
the  Chamber  ms  on  the  point  of  meeting,  TuzUum  was  suddenly 
recalled,  and  Earatheodiay  Pasha  appointed  in  his  stead,  a  man  who 
repelled,  by  his  ill-disgtused  <x)ntempt  and  his  brusque  manners,  all 
those  Christians  wliose  friendly  dispositions  he  had  managed'  to  gain 
by  his  lavish  and  illusory  promises  of  radical  reform. 

To  a  great  extent  the  troubles  and  bloodshed  which  began  under 
the  goveniorship  of  Karatheodory  Pasha  have  been  attributed  to  the 
ill-considered  activity  of  certain  of  the  foreign  consuls ;  and  I  confess 
I  am  unaUe  to  rebut  the  charge.  Coosuls  ought,  like  their  soTereigns, 
tohold  oaxefully  aloof  from  the  intrigues  and  contests  of  the  political 
psrties  of  the  countries  to  which  they  are  accredited,  and,  what  is 
equally  important,  they  sboidd  be  above  all  suspicion  in  this  respect. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  the  entire  oonsular  covpe  at  Canea  absolutely 
eschewed  everything  calcidated  to  compromise  themselves  or  their 
Governments,  but  it  is  absolutely'  certain  that  a  very  different  impres- 
sion prevailed  among  the  whole  Cretan  population  with  regard  to 
some  of  them ;  and  this  impression  was  fraught  with  calamitous 
results.  Here,  howe?er,  it  a  impossible  to  enter  into  details. 
TOL.  UI.  M  3  O 
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A  maa  iuuued  Goaodoiiniki,  who  mt  lielMmd  to  be  tiie  pnUfi 

iA  tile  British  Gonial  and  of  HjJniioiid  Faahaf  and  enjoyed  in  a  Ibk 
degiM  the  omfldeiioe  of  his  own  people,  formed  a  revolutionaxy 

oommitteo  in  Apokorona  and  raifled  the  Btandard  of  rebellion. 
Devoid  of  all  inHuonoe  upon  his  oouutrymen,  who  looke<l  ujion  his 
venture  with  aputliy  or  disapproval,  the  movement  would  have  proved 
abortive  had  not  the  Governor-General  dispatched  troops  against  the 
ianiiganth  leftltrflBBdi^fmllieeQl^eiSyaiui  thereupon  Ch«A^ 
o£  aU  ihadee  of  opinum  flodEed  to  tiie  stMidii^ 
their  own  TiDages  froni  innMioii.  But  the  movement  never  ipnad 
bejond  the  province  in  which  it  originated,  although  the  insurgents 
defeated  the  detachments  dispatched  by  the  Governor  •  Qeneral. 
This  episode  ended  in  the  recall  of  Karatheodory  and  the  reappoint- 
ment of  Tiirkhnn,  who  on  his  arrival  exasperated  the  Ghiistiana  by 
his  renewed  ref usual  to  convoke  the  A?st'nihly. 

Meanwhile,  occasional  skirmishes  between  the  Christian  inhabitants 
and  the  soldiers  kept  the  excitement  simmering  and  ushered  in  llie 
aangninaiy  ranee  tfaet  fineUj  IbUowed.  Torkhen  Pieha,  teking 
time  by  the  forelock,  aimed  the  Cretan  Moeleme  for  the  oombat  with 
the  approval  of  the  commander  of  the  troops,  and  the  city  of  Oanea 
propued  for  a  Uood  bath.  The  Mohammedan  Lent  (Bamazan)  waa 
drawing  to  a  close,  and  the  three  days  of  rejoicing-  which  invariably 
follow  (Bairam)  were  supposed  to  be  fixed  for  the  attack  on  the 
Christians.  These  anticipations  were  duly  realised,  and  on  the 
24th  May,  1896,  at  1  o'clock  i'.m.,  the  Turks  fired  the  first  shots, 
blowing  out  the  brains  of  several  Christians  to  make  that  Moslem 
holiday.  Foreaimed,  howwer,  ie  forewarned,  and  (he  ChrietfanB 
delen^tod  Ihemeehee  to  the  heat  of  their  abOity  on  that  day  and  the 
25th  and  26th,  during  which  every  house  in  Canea  waa  haaieadad, 
And  neighbotus  living  on  opposite  sidw  of  the  absurdly  narrow  etreete 
fired  at  each  other  from  behind  stone  heaps  piled  up  in  the  windows 
of  their  bedrooms.  The  streets  were  deserted,  all  trafiic  siispended, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  27th  that  the  thirty  Cliristian  corpses 
(indluding  two  women  and  four  children)  and  the  twenty  lifeless 
Turks  were  removed  for  buriaL 

Theee  events  provoked  a  new  admiaiatmtiTe  change  ol  scene : 
Turkhan  Pasha  was  recalled,  and  Abdullah  Baaha,  at  the  head  of 
four  battalions  from  Saloniea,  came  to  take  his  plaoe.  These  ixoopa 
laid  waste  the  tillages  and  fields  of  the  provinces  of  Apokooona, 
Cydonia,  and  Kissamo,  burning  houses,  huts,  and  churches  on  the 
way.  Tho  host  soldiers  in  the  world,  however,  run  terrible  risks  in 
the  interior  of  Crete,  and  Abdullali  was  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  two 
hundred  men  at  the  io\\i\  of  Yanios.  Tlie  foreign  constils  at  Canea, 
having  verified  these  facts,  strongly  blamed  his  conduct  in  a  joint 
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Terbal  note,  and  the  Forte  shortly  afterwardB  recalled  him,  and 
•ppomted  Benmtidi  Fkdift  In  his  plaoei. 

Tbu  wasfhelMguiiiiogQf  iliB€iid.  The  Ghfiitiuu  ol  the  ukad 
meanwhile  met,  and  throng^  their  delegates  fonuolated  oertain 

demandB,  which  the  foreign  oomBiila  referred  to  their  amhaesadors  at 
Constantinople,  and  the  fanioiiB  **  Modifications  of  the  Convention  of 
llalepa  "  were  framed  in  consequence.  The  Sultan,  too,  yielding  to 
tardy  pressure,  graciously  conceded  the  nomination  of  a  Christian 
Governor-General  in  the  person  of  Bero^dtch,  the  summoning  of  the 
National  Asaemhly,  and  other  demands ;  but  these  concessions  came 
too  late.  ZQmi  Pasha  was  sent  over  to  superintend  the  exeoatioii  of 
tiie  nmsoitated  Halepa  OonventioD,  whioh  the  GfaxisluaiB  throughout 
the  island  joyfully  aooepted,  thanks  to  the  pressure  put  tqwn  them  by 
the  Government  of  Ghreeoe. 

Thus,  the  Government  of  Greece,  to  whom  the  Cretans  invariably 
looked  for  adnce  nnd  nssistanco,  had  during  all  those  troubles  and 
persecutions  kept  scrupulously  aloof  from  everything  which  might 
have  lessened  the  Christians'  coufideuee  in  Europe  or  increased  their 
distruHt  of  the  Porte.  On  two  occasions  that  Government  went  very 
much  further :  it  risked  its  popularity  by  inducing  the  Cretans  to 
admit  ShaUr  Bulla's  troops  into  the  interioar  of  the  idaiid,  thus 
giving  them  a  iride  fldd  for  tlie  pstpsMaon  of  fliaae  aofcs  of  'vandsl- 
ism  and  cruelty  which  we  are  wont  to  associate  with  TuiAddi 
methods  of  pacification  **  mom  the  eqilcnti  of  Sassooai.  And  now 
the  advisers  of  King  Geoi^  came  forward  once  more  and  threw  tihe 
weight  of  their  moral  influence  into  the  scales  on  the  side  of  Turkey 
and  the  I'owers — a  sacrifice  the  extent  of  which  has  never  been 
gauged  aright  by  those  who  complain  of  the  impatience  of  Grreece  to 
anticipate  eventa.  However  this  may  he,  all  difficulties  were  speedily 
amooUied  down,  the  Gralaa  Cfluiatiaiis  jpranused  to  abide  hy  ^e  new 
arrangement,  and  the  ground  was  thoroughly  cleared  for  the  Powers 
to  build  up  that  political  edifice  which  tiiey  considered  specially 
suited  to  the  people  and  the  times.  TJnfartanatelyy  the  consuls  woe 
charged  with  the  work  of  watching  over  the  execution  of  the  new 
Constitution,  and  the  result  of  their  activity  and  seal  was  to  render 
it  a  raoekerv  and  a  snare. 

Zilmi  Pasha,  who  "watclied  the  ease  "  for  the  Sublime  Porte,  gave 
the  consuls  to  understand  that  the  imperial  irade  confirming  the  new 
refcnns  would  never  he  issued  unless  and  untO  those  nforms  were 
so  interpreted  as  to  annul  many  of  the  oonoeeeions  made  to  the 
Christians,  and  to  grant  others  to  the  MoJeins.  Oonferanoes  took 
place  between  Zihni  and  the  oonsular  representatives  of  the  Powers 
in  Canea,  which  residted  in  a  perfect  understanding.  Tlie  aonillls 
then  drew  up  a  joint  telegram  to  their  ambassadors,  strongly  recom- 
mending, "  for  the  good  of  the  island  and  in  order  to  avoid  oompli- 
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OBtiom,*'  that  the  article  idating  to  the  diftribution  of  tihe  pnUio 
ofl^olala  should  not  he  applied  to  the  admimsirative  oouncils ;  that 

the  presidents  and  public  prosecutors  of  the  law  courts  diould  not 
be  Cretans,  but  foreigners ;  that  the  rights  of  the  Moslem  minority 
should  be  well  provided  for  in  the  gondamierie,  &.C.,  &c.  This  waa 
equivalent  to  withdmwinpr  with  one  hand  what  had  been  conceded 
by  the  other.  It  was  something  more  :  it  amoimted  to  one  of  the 
most  conclusive  argumeuts  ever  odvouoed  in  favour  of  union  with 
Gxeeoe  and  againat  mitoaoiny;  lor  if  tibe  Grstaos  tiieniMlyee  cannot 
be  traated  to  diaohaige  imparlialljtlie  dalaea  of  pnUio  proaeoator»  of 
judges  of  QiB  Goort  of  Appeal,  fto.,  &o.,  how  oan  tiiey  he  tniated  to 
fill  all  those  and  many  other  much  more  important  offices  imder  an 
antonomous  regime  /  If  only  foreigners  can  he  credited  with  imparti- 
ality, what  foreigners  can  inspire  confidence  and  respect  among  the 
population  except  the  Grreeks,  who  are  in  reality  kinsmen  and 
bretliren  ? 

The  complaisance  o£  the  foreign  consuls  was  interpreted  by  the 
Mfldmna  aa  a  aoie  sign  of  thair  intautioii  to  nuUify  the  lefonns. 
Ifiahmond  Paaha,  then  Kiniatsr  of  FnUie  Woriu  at  Gonatantinople, 
wrote  several  letters  to  the  Oretan  Befya,  telling  them  to  take  ooorage 

and  fear  nothing,  as  tlic  new  Constitution  would  remain  a  dead  letter. 
And  ever)'thing  seemed  to  oonfirm  the  assusanoe.  The  questions  of 
the  tribunals  and  the  pendamicrie  were  to  be  arranged  by  iiitonmtional 
commissions ;  but  weeks  and  months  passed  awny  before  they  were 
even  appointed.  The  I'orte's  procrastination  nnd  the  ambassadui-s'' 
patience  cxasp>mted  the  Christians,  whom  their  Moslem  fellow- 
subjects,  growing  more  and  more  audacious,  insulted  in  the  streets 
and  taunted  in  the  public  plaoea. 

At  laat  the  oommieaiona  airiTed  and  hegaa  their  work  in  Deoemher 
last  It  was  fizat  proposed  that  the  gendarmerie  should  lonn  part  of 
the  imperial  army,  under  the  orders  of  the  Seraakaziat,  ita  cfftom  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Sultan,  &c.,  &c.  But  as  soon  as  the  commis- 
sioners had  the  bearings  of  the  matter  they  drew  up  a  j»roject  which 
was  eminently  satisfactory.  The  ^[oslems  protested  ;  they  ealle<l  upon 
the  consuls  to  interfere,  but  the  consuls  were  no  longer  competent. 
In  despair  at  the  idea  that  their  secular  rule  in  Crete  was  seriously 
thieaiened,  they  reaobred  to  have  zeoonzae  to  aimBb 

It  waa  election  time.  The  candidatea  had  published  their  pro- 
grunmea  and  addieaaoa,  had  depoaited  the  aom  of  money  required 
by  the  law,  and  awaited  the  reaaH  of  the  voting,  which  was  to  take 
place  on  the  11th  March  this  year.  The  intentions  of  the  Moslems 
— Cretans  and  Turks — were  sufficiently  foreshadowed  by  the  signifi- 
cant fact  that  they  had  not  a  single  candidate,  and  that  they  refrained 
from  tilling  their  fields.  They  waited  and  prepared.  On  the  30th 
■January  this  year  they  killed  a  Christiou  near  Therisso.    On  the 
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ibUowing  day  lSt»  GhxistiaiiB  ayenged  fhe  Uood  of  tiirar  £n«ad  and 
kmamaa.  Two  days  later  oUiar  OuiatiaiiB  were  maanond  in  Oanea 
openly  and  witii  mqnmity.  Thus  tihe  Judge  IfurlBoalald  waa  ahot 

dead  on  the  quaj  in  preeenoe  of  the  public,  Christian  and  Moslem, 
and  his  murderer  sipped  his  coffee  cosily  that  same  evening  without 
molestation,  while  his  co-religionists  were  butchering  fifteen  Chris- 
tians and  burning  their  houses  in  the  villnj^p  of  Galata.  Only  two 
more  days  elaj)sed  before  tlie  Cliristian  quarter  of  the  city  of  Canea 
was  burned  to  the  ground.  "  Were  there  any  lives  lost  during  the 
^xmflagiationP"  a  Tmk  waa  aaked  a  week  oar  two  later.  *'I  eannofc 
aay,  lint  I  iutay  80»"  waa  his  reply,  "  beoanse  serenl  ehaned  anna 
and  legs  weie  pulled  oat  from  the  ruins."  The  Aasenkbly  never  met. 

The  events  that  followed  each  other  in  rapid  succession  after  the 
burning  of  Canea  are  too  well  known  to  need  recapitulation  here. 
The  dispatch  of  foreign  warships,  the  successful  landing  of  Greek 
troops  under  Yassos,  and  the  lamentable  attempt  to  govern  the  island 
by  foreign  admirals  utterly  ignorant  of  the  country  and  the  people, 
are  still  fresh  in  the  public  memory.  But  a  few  remarks  on  the  less- 
known  aspects  of  this  extraordinary  attempt  at  pacification  will  not 
lie  out  ol  plaee. 

Colonel  Yassos  left  the  Fineus  iriXk  arden  to  land  at  fhe  village  of 

Halepa  and  take  the  city  of  Canea ;  but,  owing  to  siq^ementary 
instrurtious  which  reached  him  on  the  open  sea,  he  was  compelled  to 
abantlon  his  intention,  and  to  land  secretly  and  hurriedly  without 
attracting  the  attention  of  th^  men-of-war,  which  were  ready  to 
hinder  hira  by  force.  Tlml  he  been  allowed  to  carry  out  his  original 
intention  and  enter  Canea,  not  a  drop  of  human  blood  would  have 
been  shed,  and  the  situation  would  not  have  been  more  oomplioated 
than  it  became  in  the  sequel.  All  the  Mohammedan  Beys  had  lost 
their  aggressive  tipnt,  and  besought  the  Ohristians,  whose  battle- 
ship Hydra  stood  menacingly  near  the  city,  to  forgive  and  forget  the 
post.  But  the  Powers  ruled  otherwise,  the  Moslems  regained  their 
martial  spirit,  and  the  n'ljimr  of  the  admirals  began. 

This  goveniraent  moy  bo  truly  cliarncterised  as  one  series  of  con- 
tradictory orders,  conflicting  measures,  and  I'enolopean  laboiura ;  flat- 
tery being  succeeded  by  menace,  persuasion  followed  by  force,  and 
the  sacrifice  of  the  reality  cheerfully  mode  for  the  sake  of  the  fonn. 
It  was  announosd  by  tiie  boom  of  heavy  guns,  which  killed  a  number 
of  Christians  and  annihilated  the  m<nal  influenee  tsi  the  Powers  in 
C^te.  The  admirals  declared  the  chief  cities  of  Crete  under  European 
proteotion,  and  laid  down  the  rule  that  the  Turks  might  attack  the 
insurgents  as  often  as  they  wished,  but  an  attack  by  the  Christians  on 
the  Turks  woidd  be  immediately  answered  by  ]']uropean  bombs.  This 
resolve  sounds  harsh :  but  the  principle  is  defensible,  if  Kurojiean 
interference  be  held  to  have  been  warranted  at  all.    The  Christians, 
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whose  right  of  self-defence  alone  was  xeoogniBed  hj  the  admirals, 
decided  to  abide  by  the  rale.  They  naturally  ooDoladed,  therefore^ 
on  tlip  2l8t  Febmarv*,  when  the  Tiirks  in  large  numbers  sought  to 
dislodge  them  from  their  position  at  Frootliia,  on  the  promontory  of 
Akrotiri,*  that  resit^tniicp  to  the  Moslem  would  not  he  taken  to  mean 
rebibtance  to  Europe.  But  a  murderous  camioiiade  told  them  tliat 
they  were  mistaken.  The  first  European  bomb  burst  at  an  equal  dis- 
tanoe  from  fke  two  hostila  f €«m,  amd  the  Ghxistiani,  who  foolidily 
hnagixied  that  it  was  dueoted  against  their  loei,  set  iqp  a  wild  enliia- 
siasiio  ohser.  The  next  pfrojedile,  however,  killed  a  man,  and  forced 
them  all  to  retire  under  cover,  but  the  bombardment  continued  \uitil 
twelve  ^'i(•tim8  emphasised  the  unintelligible  lesson  which  the  well- 
intentioned  admirals  endeavoured  to  teach  the  bewildered  insurgents. 

A  couple  of  weeks  later  this  deplorable  incident  was  al>out  to  be 
repeated.  The  men-of-wur  prepared  to  fire  upon  "those  restless 
beggars,  the  insurgents,"  when  one  of  them  rushed  at  a  break-neck 
paoe  down  the  steep,  stony  Ixill,  plunging  headlong  into  the  sea,  and 
swam  towards  one  of  the  admirals*  ships,  where  he  e^ilained  that  the 
insurgents  were  only  defending  themselves  against  an  attack  by  the 
Turics.  Fortunately  this  version  was  fully  oonfiimed  by  one  of  tho 
commanders  of  a  battle-ship,  who  accidently  happened  to  be  looking 
at  Akrotiri  through  a  field-glass ;  and  as  a  result  of  this  casual 
coincidence  the  bombardment  was  not  begun. 

But  although  the  Turks  were  allowed  to  attack  the  Christians  to 
their  hearts'  content,  to  drive  them  from  their  positions  with  any 
amount  of  slaughter,  and  to  make  any  number  of  prisoners,  the 
Christians  weie  denied  these  rights,  even  in  the  interior,  whither  the 
power  of  the  admirals  did  not  and  does  not  extend.  Thus,  when 
the  Turks  of  Candanos,  near  Selivo,  were  blodGed  by  the  insurgents, 
the  admirals,  the  consuls,  the  ambassadors,  and  foreign  Ministera 
moved  heaven  and  earth  to  obtain  for  them  permission  to  withdraw. 
Colonel  YasBos,  whose  word  is  law  to  the  insurgents,  and  who  in  any 
case  would  not  have  allowed  the  life  of  a  single  Turk  to  be  sacrificed, 
not  appealed  to.  The  British  Consul,  Sir  Alfred  BiUiotti,  in 
whose  eneigy  and  good-will  the  Mohammedans  placed  implicit  oon- 
fidenoe,  went  with  a  detaohment  of  marinee  to  Oandanos,  eonfeired 
with  the  insuigents,  aeoepted  iheir  terms,  which  he  ohaiaoteriaed  aa 
"  extremely  just,"  and  drew  vp  the  following  docimient,  which  was 
also  signed  by  the  commander  of  H.M.S.  Scout  and  Ed.  Adam,  in 
the  name  of  the  admirals.  This  document,  wliicli  is  well  worth 
studj'ing  in  the  light  of  subsfMjuont  events,  is  at  this  moment  before 
me,  in  the  original,  which  way  coiniios^i'd  and  ^\Titten  by  Sir  Alfred 
Billiotti  himself  in  hurried  but  intelligible  I'rench. 

(1)  It  is  on  the  heights  above  the  Baj  ol  Canea. 
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"  A  Menieun  le«  Chefs  Cretois  qui  bloqaent  lea  MusnlmanB  dans  Candanoe. 

"  A  la  suite  des  crdrea  re^ua  de  leuxs  Gouvernements  respectifs,  les  Aminnx 
Iteliens  (rie),  Fna^  Bnmm  {tSe),  AvtaUUtm  (tic},  AUtmuxOB  {»k\  ct  Anglais 

ont  il(f!«ipne  cinq  navires  un  de  chaque  nationality  dans  le  but  de  d^barqner  dCB 
maiina  annea  qui  serviraient  d'eacorte  aux  MusulmaDS,  y  compris  les  troupes  qui 
•e  ttottv«iit  Uoqo^  dana  Candanot  et  de  prendre  toutes  les  autres  pr^csatiou 
d'aaaf^e  en  d^baxqimt  dm  <qiiipagM  afin  d'assurer  leur  a^coriti. 

"  Ces  navirea  ne  font  done:  pas  venus  ici  poiir  faire  la  giicrre  aux  CrStois,  mais 
dans  le  but  unique  de  mettre  un  termo  t&m  plus  d'elTusion  de  sang  ^  une  position 
anonnala  anasi  p^nible  que  dtegr6able  (tic)  k  toutea  les  parties  (tie)  en  eaoM. 

"Dana  la  coura  de  notre  convemation  '  uous  avons  compris  surtout  deux  choees 
COmme  tenant  la  premiere  place  dans  le  desir  des  Chretiens.  D'abord  que  les 
Musulmans  indigvnea  soientdetiarmt^ii;  enauite  qu'Uaoil  prU  da  mtturespour  qu'iU 
n*  pw'miU  nwin  «i»  wteme  /a^on*  aiut  Chiitiaoa  mr  d'antree  points  d«  TUa  et 
notammwit  ilaCSan6e  ou  ila  aeront  tranaport^s  4  bovdcle  ces  memea  naviies  anasitot 
•iriv^'s  au  rivoge(m)  les  deux  demandes  i'tnnt  on  ne  peut  plus  k-gitimefl  nous  nona 
ampressous  d'informer  Messieurs  les  Chefs  Cretois,  qui  quand  mume  ils  nc  noua 
raniaiant  (tic)  pas  demandi,  cea  Iffnsalmani  aniaicnt  6ti  daaarm^  A  laor  anivte 
iliord,  et  noujt  nou»  engoffeont  au  nam  da  Amimw  d  prendre  Unties  Us  nwsures 
H/icetMtirts  afin  qiu  Us  Musulmans  lihtr/s  ne  puissenf  en  aucune  facon  nvire  aux 
Critoie  en  ville,  tea  environs  ou  aiiUurs.  J'irai,  ainai  que  lea  Capitaines  souasignds 
pltts  loin  pvimMttant  da  ikixe  toot  ea  qa'il  (mc)  aan  poaaibla  pour  aoftager  caa 
^lusuhnana  a  i  iiii^'rer  en  d'aotres  piovinces Torquei^ comme  lea  haVitanta  da  Sitia 
demaudeut  h  le  faire. 

'*  Les  Bousaignis  na  manqueront  pas  de  foire  ressortir  auprte  de  qui  de  droit 
toute  la  l>onne  yoikmtf  d^ployde  par  lea  Ghefa  Cretois  dans  oatte  question  difficile 
et  delicate,  si  comme  nous  rcspiTons  tout  p^iuvait  (sic)  s'arranper  pelon  les  ocdiaa 
qui  out  el^  donuu  (tic)  a  leurs  Amiraux  par  toutea  lea  Urandes  Puiaaancea. 

(Signed)   "Alfrkd  BlLUom, 

Conanl  da  S.M.  Brit. 
"  Ed.  Adam. 

"  Le  7  Mara,  lb97.  "  F.  Wm.  Noel, 

«  Commandn  H.M.  SeoKtT 

Nofliiiig  ocnild  poBnUy  be  more  preoifle,  mcse  einpih>ti<s  mom 

deliberate,  than  theee  promises  made  in  vxituig  hy  the  representatives 
of  the  Grreat  Powers ;  and  nothing  more  flagrant  or  more  unjustifiable 
than  their  systematic  violation  from  that  day  to  this.  To  begin  w-ith, 
the  insurgents  were  fired  upon  by  the  detachment  of  marines  and  by 
the  warships  that  very  evening,  booause  a  few  of  them,  unaware  of 
the  orders  given  that  none  of  them  were  to  enter  the  valley,  passed 
the  limit,  bnt  idtlunit  anj  evil  int«QflQii.  Next  morning  the  iran- 
dads  hombarded  all  the  insurgents  onoe  move»  {his  time  ir^^UNtt  even 
a  pretext,  and  fhe  British  Consul  afterwards  oxproeeod  his  unavailing 
regret  to  my  friend  George  Foumis>  one  of  the  insturgent  chiefe,  that 
this  misunderstanding  should  have  ooet  four  lives,  beside  giievoinLy 
^rounding  twenty-two.   The  Mohaminedans  thus  released,  owing  ex- 

(1)  TUs  b  sonawliat  Tagns^  Imt  It  fifan  to  tha  omisiiI'b  conmiallaa  vitk  tka 

nsurgenta,  not  with  the  admiralj. 
.(2)  Tlie  ItaUos  are  mins  throDgboat.  . 
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dunTely  to  {he  interventiim  of  Oolonel  Yaasoe,'  weore  token  to  Canea, 
where,  on  the  very  day  of  their  airivat^  lliejpiibliolj  prooihumed  their 

intention  to  attack  the  Christians  encamped  on  the  promontory  of 
Akrofiri.  And  they  fulfilled  their  promise  more  scrupulously  than 
the  admirals.  They  went  out  in  threes,  fives,  and  tens,  and  vdth. 
their  friends'  rifles  and  cartridges  fought  for  hours  at  a  time  against 
the  people  who  had  spared  their  lives.  And  neither  the  admirals  nor 
the  Italian  oommaiider  of  the  city  movBil  a  finger  to  pievent  lliein. 
EinaUy,  when  the  hattle  of  Makxa  was  ahont  to  be  fought,  the 
Modem  aulhoiitieB  oi  Canea  annonnoed — erm  in  tiie  proeonce  of 
official  persons — ^their  intention  of  arming  those  liheialed  Mohamme- 
dans, and  on  the  night  before  the  taking  of  Malaxa  over  two  thon- 
sand  rifles  were  distributed  to  the  resoned  Moslems  of  Caiidanos,  who 
fought  onoe  more  against  the  hated  Christians  under  cover  of  Euro- 
j)ean  guns.  Nor  was  it  until  tlic  Gth  April,  that  is  to  say,  four 
weeks  later,  that  the  admirals  took  certain  measures  to  di:>arm  some 
of  those  Moslems. 

But  ihia  IB  only  one  of  a  thomaad  instanoeB  in  which  the  adminla, 
in  t|ate  of  their  ezoellent  intentions,  laToored  Ihe  Tnxks  and  attacked 
the  Ghristians,  and  yiolated  their  own  express  promises  in  the  en- 
deavour. The  affair  at  Malaxa  is  another  case  in  p(nnt.  Malaxa 
was  a  Turkish  fort  or  blockhouse  "  well  outaide  the  zone  which  had 
been  taken  under  the  protection  of  Europe  by  the  admirals.  The 
garrison  occupjnng  it  menaced  the  insurgents'  communications  in  the 
interior.  I  speak  with  the  knowledge  of  experience,  for  I  ^I'as  shot 
at  by  the  Turks  of  Malaxa  moro  than  onoe  when  travelling  from 
village  to  village.  The  Gielana  determined,  therefoie^  that  it  shoold 
laU,  and  the  «iwiii*l«  had  neither  reason  nor  pretest  for  objectmg. 
If  they  had  objeoted,  however,  they  oould  have  had  their  way  in  a 
simple  effective  manner  without  shedding  a  drop  of  blood :  they  had 
only  to  send  a  representative  to  Colonel  Yassos,  asking  that  the 
Turkish  garrison  be  allowed  to  withdraw  and  the  fortress  remain 
empty.  He  would  have  most  gladly  consented,  his  one  aim  and 
object  in  Crete  being  to  pacify  both  elements  of  the  population  and 
to  maintain  order.  But  instead  of  taking  this  simple  straightforward 
method,  the  rqnreeentativeB  of  the  Great  Powen  went  to  wosd:  in  an 
underhand  waj,  which  not  only  fooled  to  attain  thoir  oetensible  end, 
bnt  oooaaioned  needless  bloodidied  and  &nned  the  worrt  popular 
passions  to  a  consmning  flame. 

They  signed  an  ungrammatical  warning  drawn  up  in  Greek  and  in 
French  which  was  addressed  to  "  ^fessieurs  les  Tnsurges  Crt'tois," 
informing  them  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the 

(I)  I  am  in  poaaesaion  of  all  the  documents  relating  to  these  negodationis  mme  of 
wkioh  I  am  not  y«t  at  liberty  to  pnbliah,  and  I  can  categorioallj  assert  that  the 
lieneged  Hoaleini  owe  tfadr  lives  directly  to  Cd.  Vafioi  and  indirectly  to  King  George. 
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European  troops  that  Mftlau  should  not  iaU  into  tlie  hands  of  tho 
Gxeeks,^  and  that  the  TvAb  who  oame  to  mxpffy  the  gazriaoa  with 

Tictuals  should  not  be  molested,  otherwise  the  international  fleets 
would  prooeed  to  extremities.  Now,  the  mere  fact  that  such  a  warning 
was  issned  is  a  proof — if  any  were  needed — ^that  Malaxa  was  not 
within  the  zone  in  h  the  insurgents  wore  forbidden  to  attack  the 
Turks.  Moreover,  for  several  weeks  previously  the  insurgents  had 
attacked  Malaxa  every  other  day  without  calling  forth  an  objection  or 
complaint  on  the  part  of  the  admirals.  This  sudden  prohibition, 
therafore,  shoiild  have  been  disseminated  as  publidj  and  as  widely  ae 
possible,  instead  of  which  it  was  not  deUTeied  at  alL  What  happened 
was  this :  A  half-witted  old  man  and  a  shoemaker  were  foimd  in 
Canea,  and  asked  to  smuggle  in  this  irapodaat  probibition  through 
the  Greek  lines  and  deliver  it  to  the  insiirgents.  Assured  that  there 
was  nothing  compromising  in  the  document,  which  was  given  to  them 
by  the  British  C'onsiil,  they  set  out  on  their  jovu-noy,  I  was  sitting 
\Nith  Colonel  Vassos  at  the  time  that  they  passed  the  Greek  advanced, 
posts.  They  were  suspected  of  being  spies  and  were  arrested,  the  fact 
being  aonounoed  to  Yassos  in  my  presence.  This  was  on  tlie  ere  of 
the  attadc  on  Ufalaxa,  late  in  the  erening,  after  the  last  of  the  insur- 
gents had  gone  to  the  hills.  Yassos,  being  ill,  refused  to  investigate 
the  matter  at  once,  so  the  two  men  were  put  in  prison.  Later  on  the 
papers  found  on  thom  were  examined,  and  we  read  vnth  surprise  the 
admirals'  wnniin^r,  which,  of  coxu^e,  never  readied  the  insurgents. 
Next  day  the  latter  stormed  Malaxa,  and  at  tlie  very  moment  that 
they  were  discussing  the  tenns  of  surrender  with  the  Turkish  officers, 
the  European  battle-ships  begun  to  bombard  them,  killing  four  Turks 
and  two  insnigents  with  the  fiist  bomb,  whidiknodked  down  a  wall  of 
the  tower.  And  this  was  done  at  the  Teiy  moment  when  the  insur- 
gents, who  had  never  beloie  in  the  history  of  their  island  given  quarter 
to  the  Tuiks^  were  taking  meagures  to  save  the  lives  of  their  enemies ! 
The  prisoners  were  well  treated  by  the  Christians,  so  well,  indeed,  that 
they  refused  to  retiirn  to  Canea,  and  expressed  the  desire  to  enter  the 
Greek  army — a  request  whicli  was  not,  of  course,  complied  viiih. 

Yet  it  has  been  publicly,  otftcially,  and  repeatedly  affirmed  in 
England  that  the  admirals  bombarded  Malaxa  because  Yassos  (who 
had  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  the  attack)  had  deolaied  war  on 
Europe,  and  had  stormed  lEslaxa  despite  the  warning  given  1^  the 
xepresentativeB  of  the  Powers.  I  was  with  Colonel  Yassos  before  and 
after  the  attack ;  I  know  exactly  when  and  by  whom  the  operations 
against  the  fort  were  planned  and  executed,  and  I  can  affirm  most 
positively  that  these  official  statements  axe  utterly  and  absolutely  at 
variance  with  the  facts. 

(1)  One  Tcn-nion  of  tke  warning  said  "  the  Orreka,"  th*  oUms  had  "  tlw  istVgMlta." 
Evidently  the  adaurala  had  little  time  for  reflection. 
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The  occupation  of  Malaxa  bj  the  Turks  was  not  necessary  to  the 
protection  of  European  troops,  for  now  that  is  empty,  the  tro<jps  are 
not  menaced  by  any  one.  Vassos  not  only  never  declared  war  upon 
the  Powers,  but  he  scrupulously  respected  the  international  flags  even 
-wli€B,  a  few  days  ago,  in  my  presenoe,  some  of  thair  Iralleto  fell  a 
Iniiidied  and  flCiy  yardi  from  hu  adfanoed  pcMia.  And  all  fha 
Gfaxistian  blood  shed  by  fha  bomba  and  balls  of  tbo  European  fleaU 
was  shed  needleady,  wantonly,  and  would  have  been  apand  by  any 
intelligent  man  acquainted  vdih.  the  people,  the  ooiinlry,  aiul  the 
ordinary  methods  of  adjusting  means  to  an  end. 

Again,  the  admirals  signed  a  proclamation,  dra^^ii  up,  it  is  Kiid,  in 
Paris,  granting  autonomy  to  the  Cretans.  But  they  never  ventured 
to  publish  it  in  the  towns  where  the  Mohanunedau  element  is  pre- 
domiiiaiiti  The  people  of  Abotiri  refoaed  it  oategoticaUy  and  in 
writing,  yet  ttwaa  a«pttieneed  oommandiira  fancied  that  the  inauiganta' 
no"  waa  in  reality  a  " yes/'  whereupon  the  latter  inoed  a  paoteat 
against  the  soft  impeaohment.  Then  the  insurgent  chiefs  were  asked 
to  take  some  sheaves  of  the  prodaxnation  into  the  interior,  and  ask 
the  people  there  to  say  whether  they  would  accept  autonomy. 

The  impressive  scenes  which  I  ^sntnessed  during  my  eventful  jouniey 
in  tlie  interior,  where  I  questioned  and  addressed  hundreds,  nay, 
thousands  of  farmers,  peasants,  and  notables  of  the  island,  made  it 
Teiy  dear  to  ma  ibat  not  all  Europe  nor  the  entire  dviliaed  wodd 
ooidd  indnoe  the  CSretana  to  mtikB  autonomy  a  worUng  oonoem.  The 
admirala,  too^  mnat  have  aoqnired  the  aame  oonnotioii  by  thia  time^ 

Certain  of  the  commanders  of  European  wardiips  went  to  fficrapetoa, 
and,  not  content  with  asking  the  people  whether  they  wanted  union 
with  Grroece  or  autonomy,  addressed  themselves  to  the  delicate  ta.sk  of 
winning  tliera  over  to  autonomy,  and  distinguishing  themselves  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Avorld.  They  considered  that  the  most  effective  way  of 
attaining  this  desirable  result  would  be  to  have  recourse  to  what 
theologiana  tean  a  pioua  frand.  So  they  aaaarad  the  people  that  the 
entire  prorinoe  of  Apokonma  had  aoeepted  autonomy,  and  that  Colonel 
Yaaaoa  himael^  ralbw  than  needlesdy  prolong  a  bop^ 
relootantly  but.  fdnnally  approved  their  choice.  The  Oretani^  however, 
are  a  shrewd  race,  and,  since  the  arrival  of  the  Europaaa  aqnadron, 
have  been  picking  up  ideas  on  the  subject  of  diplomncy  with  wonderful 
aptitude  and  rapidity.  The  j>eople  of  Ilierapetra,  therefore,  roplidl 
that  the  province  of  Apokoroiia  might  decide  for  itself  as  it  deenuMl 
fit,  and  tliat  A'assos  might  resign  iiiuiself  to  any  disagreeable 
alternative  whiob  he  eonddared  inevitable ;  but  that  they — ^the  people 
of  Hiarapetra — would  not  hear  of  autonomy,  whiob  can  mean  but  a 
renewal  of  the  deqieraie  atmg^  between  Moelema  and  Gbxiatians, 
and  would  be  aatiafted  with  noting  leaa  than  union  with  Greece.  It 
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18  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  the  ^aaeiHaaB  of  the  diplomatio 
commanders  were  hut  nmriuers'  tales. 

A  few  days  ago  a  detachment  of  Italian  and  Austrian  marines  paid 
a  Tuit  to  flie  people  of  Sianiiio,  who  fBoeind  fhoDpi.wiih  ihontB  ol 
<*Hiinali  lor  union  with  Qfeeoo."  **  We  an  quite  oonvineed  1^  this 
time  that  joa  an  aUloir  imion,'' leplied  one  of  the  offio^ 
yoa  oannot  he  in  love  with  famine.  What  will  jou  eat  when  your 
pinmnons  are  gone  ?  "  One  of  the  insurgents  then  ]^ndced<a  handful 
of  grass  by  the  roots  and  swallowed  it  before  the  company  :  *'  That's 
what  we  shall  eat !  "  he  shouted  ;  and  deafening  applause  rewarded 
his  action.  The  question  of  the  Italian  and  Austrian  officers  was 
pwhaps  legitimate,  certainly  it  was  harmless.  But  it  is  diihcult  to 
pa«  a  laTOurable  judgment  upon  their  repeated  attempts  to  puidiaae 
food  for  their  men  at  Gandanoe  and  other  places,  and  thna  depriTO  the 
hnngering  people  of  the  scant  pnmaions  upon  wMoh  their  Itres  and 
the  lives  of  their  families  depend.  The  people  of  Candanos  indignantly 
refused  to  part  with  their  food  at  any  piioe,  and  when  the  offieen 
returned  and  insisted,  my  friend  Foumis,  who  is  the  chief  of  Kissamo, 
sent  the  following  letter  to  the  commander  of  theltaian  ship  Vetuvio, 

"  The  undersigned,  Chief  of  Candanos  and  Pelekanm,  baa  the  honour  to  inform 
yon  that  as  long  as  the  friendly  blockade  lasts  to  which  Cliristian  Europe  has  Rtib- 
jected  the  island  of  Crete,  all  communication  between  the  warships  and  the 
interior  is  pioldUtod.  If,  therafoiv,  anjinarinflin  eiitw  into  «MHniira&iMti<nii  with 

tlie  peasanto,  tlie  Hentinel.*  have  orders  to  make  use  of  their  arms.  The  reason  is 
that  the  Christians  cannot  trade  with  those  whose  busiuoss  it  is  to  condemn  to 
death  by  hunger  an  unfortonate  people  engaged  in  fighting  for  freedom. 

•*!  am,  tScc, 

**a.M.Foinu8." 

The  Italian  eominander,  destrons  of  replying  and  rdnotant  to  lose 
any  of  his  men,  indited  a  letter  which  for  a  long  time  he  oould  not 
devise  any  means  of  delivering.  At  last  he  hit  upon  a  happy 
expedient.  Tying  a  piece  of  iron  to  his  missive,  he  had  it  flung  on 
shore.  It  was  written  in  had  Ecenoh,  of  which  this  is  a  literal 
translation 

"Yesterday  evening  I  received  a  letter  dated  the  25th  March,  and  signed  George 
M.  Foumia,  in  which  the  writer  threatens  to  open  fire  upon  any  men  belonging 
to  Earopenn  waiahipa  who  shall  endeavour  to  enter  into  relations  with  the  people 
of  Selino  Kastelli  I  am  not  acquainted  with  this  gentleman,  nor  do  I  feoogniie 
llit  right  to  make  any  surh  declaration.  Yet  I  send  you  (tic)  this  letter.  As  for 
the  threat  in  question,  I  warn  you  that  every  shot  fired  from  the  coast  against  the 
wsnhips,  their  laaueliei  or  their  men,  will  he  immediately  followed  by  artillery 
fin  from  the  vessel.  Should  this  occur  I  herewith  ky  all  the  leaponsibiUtyfw  the 
Rsnlli  sad  for  xepri«ala  apoa  700.  Signed*"  &e. 

And  this  same  eprit  is  manifeet  in  everything  done  or  left  imdcme 
since  the  international  fleet  undertook  the  task  of  pacifying  the  island. 
Happen  what  may,  the  Turks  are  always  the  faTOiixites»  the  Christians 
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invariably  the  -v-ictims.  The  reason  allogod  is  sometimes  the  fault  of  tlm 
latter,  at  other  times  a  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  the  admirals, 
but  the  result  is  always  the  same.  Over  and  over  again  the  Christians 
of  Akrotiri  complained  that  the  measures  of  repression  enforced  against 

'  Hieni  were  sever  onployed  agamrt  ilie  Tozli^  AuM-Banoks,  who, 
thoogh  forbiddfliL  to  oany  anna,  talce  aa  aotire  part  in  every  fight 
against  the  GhiisfciaaB.  The  aidmtnls  inTariaUy  promiaed  to  uae  the 
flame  weights  and  measxires  in  both  eases,  and  a  crucial  oaae  ooonned 
on  the  30th  March.  Hundreds  of  Bashi-Bazooks  came  up  to  the 
Christians'  advanced  posts,  protesting  that  they  harl>oured  no  evil 
thoughts,  and  that  the  foreign  consuls  were  follo-^nng  them.  Having 
been  allowed  to  pass,  thoy  opened  fire,  wounded  six  men,  and  then 
cut  oil  their  ears,  noses,  lips,  and  heads,  and  wounded  seven  others,  of 

'  whom  six  dangeroualj.  The  ChiiatiBmi  asked  the  admimls  why  they 
allowed  those  Moslenii^  who  are  not  eoldien,  to  set  the  law  tiitu  at 
nought ;  whereapon  thej  zeoeived  the  reply  that  the  Enropean  Tessels, 
aware  of  the  facts,  would  have  certainly  opened  fixe  upon  the  Turk* 
had  it  not  been  that  certain  European  officers  were,  at  that  Yery 
moment,  in  the  Turkish  oamp,  and  it  would  have  been  wrong  to 
endanger  their  lives  I 

One  more  instance  and  I  have  finished.  On  the  00th  March  two 
Austrian  officers,  under  cover  of  a  white  flag,  passed  over  to  the 
Turkish  fort  of  Salami  during  an  engagement  between  the  insurgents 

.  and  the  Modems.  There  they  aasisted  the  Toika  to  place  their  guns 
in  position  and  diveoted  the  fixe  against  the  CShristiaas.  Boring  the 
night  two  European  warships  kept  their  search-lights  continuously 
turned  upon  the  insurgents'  position,  in  order  that  the  Tiu-ks  might 
take  proper  aim ;  and  on  the  following  moming  the  Austrian  vessel 
bombarded  the  Christians,  drove  them  from  their  stronghold,  and 
eiiubled  the  Turks  to  enter  tlie  -sillage  of  Megalo  Khorafia,  where  tlipy 
forthwith  set  fire  to  the  church  and  the  houses.  And  yet  Eiu-opcuus 
are  surprised  at  the  distrust  with  which  the  Cretans  receive  their  pro* 
testations  of  sympathy  and  finendship ! 
The  truth  is  that  the  task  undertaken  1^  Enzope  is  hopeless.  It  is 

'  possible,  of  course,  to  annftiilate  the  Cretans*  and  the  Powers  possosa 
tiie  needful  means  of  doing  so.  It  is  equally  easy  to  embitter  and 
estrange  them,  and  this  has  already  been  satisfactorily  accomplished. 
But  to  impose  upon  them — by  dint  of  violent  measures — autonomous 
government  combined  with  separation  from  Greece,  is  a  problem 
which  neither  Europe  nor  the  world  can  ever  hope  satisfactorily  to 
solve. 

E.  J.  DlLtOK. 

AuKJoaOt  Bwdqnwtera  of  fha  Ghwk  * 
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A  PLOT  AGAINST  BRITISH  INTEHESTS  IN  THE 

LEVANT. 

Ijf  the  opinion  of  those  who  regard  the  moral  principles  which  underlie 
the  hlisteni  Ciuestion  too  miieli  has  been  said  on  some  omisions  about 
British  interests,  as  if  there  were  some  natural  conflict  between  them 
and  the  oalk  of  humanity  and  generodly.  A  question  has  now  aziaen, 
howeTW,  in  whioh  Bzitiah  iniaraats  ooinoide  with  Britiah  duty,  being 
▼itallj  oonneotad  with  the  tenna  of  peace  to  he  impoeed  on  Tozkey 
and  Greece.  There  is  a  plot  for  deetroying  in  realily,  though  not  in 
name,  the  independence  of  Greece,  and  making  her  practically  a  vassal 
of  4me  of  the  Great  I'owers.  That  accoraplisliod .  a  di-adly  blow  will 
have  been  struck  at  Ih-itish  inrtnoiicc  and  British  tmdc  tliroughout  the 
Levant.  When  lOngland  took  the  lead  in  }>utting  Austria  in  possession 
of  the  rich  provinces  of  Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina  there  was  no 
aeourity  taken  for  the  freedom  of  British  trade  in  those  provinces 
(whioh  atiU  hekmg  legally  to  the  Sultan)  or  in  any  port  of  the  Balkan 
Peninanla;  tiie  reinlt  ia  that»  by  meana  of  loroed  treatiee,zailway8,and 
commercial  stipulations,  Germany  and  Anatria  have  psaotioaUy  ez* 
eluded  British  trade  from  the  Balkan  States.  But  so  long  as  Greece 
was  free  the  Levant  was  still  open  to  us,  with  boundless  possibilities 
for  the  future.  Greece  is  historically  and  ethnographically  the 
residuary  legatee  of  a  hirge  sUce  of  the  moribund  Ottoman  Empire, 
and  her  gain  would  have  been  ours  also  both  commercially  and 
'politically.  Moreover,  there  was  the  probability  of  a  friendly  under- 
atanding,  to  he  followed  by  an  allianoe,  between  Gxeeee  and  Bulgaria, 
with  the  proapect  of  the  eventual  adheeion  of  Soma.  Bulgaria  no 
longer  demands  the  frontier  pEomiaed  her  by  the  Treaty  of  San  Stelano. 
Becognising  the  claima  of  Greece  and  Servia,  she  vdW  be  <  onteiit  witli 
less.  But  she  reqiures  an  outlet  on  the  ^gean  for  her  trade,  which 
is  now  at  the  morcv  of  tlie  I'owcr  tliat  dominates  the  Black  Sea.  That 
Is  the  only  point  of  difference  at  present  between  Greece  and  Bulgaria, 
and  it  ought  to  be  capable  of  an  adjustment  fair  to  both.  What 
Greece  and  the  Balkan  States  have  to  consider  is  that,  while  they  ore 
diapoting  about  their  xeqpeotiTe  olaime»  one  or  mtn  (heir  poweifnl 
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neighboim  may  step  in  and  seiae  flie  spoils.  An  alKa^nAft  between 
Greece  and  Bidgaria  would  be  earoeedingly  beneficial  to  both.  Each 
1ms  Tniic-h  to  offer,  materially,  nUBsUy,  and  intellectually)  which  the 

other  lacks.  Bulgaria  sees  this  more  clearly  than  Greece — or  did  a 
while  ago — and  made  an  earnest  effort  to  cement  a  union  between  the 
two  States.  The  autocratic  I'owers  got  wind  of  what  was  £^ing  on, 
and  combined  to  coerce  Bulgaria  and  crush  Greece. 

This  is  one  of  the  many  signs  which  show  how  anxious  the 
GoremmentB  of  the  Emperon  are  to  prevent  a  rapprockmeni 
between  the  small  States  whioh  have  been  oaryed  out  of  Eurc^iean 
Turkey.  United,  those  States  would  be  able  to  hold  their  own  and 
guard  their  prospective  interests.  Bulgaria  could  at  once  put  120,000 
fiist-iate  troops,  thorouglily  equipped,  into  the  field,  with  an  efHcient 
line  of  rew'n  to  support  them.  The  Servian  army  is  less  numerous 
and  less  elliciont,  but  is,  nevertheless,  respectable,  and  may  hv  made 
into  a  good  army  of  100,000  men,  with  reserves.  Even  tlie  enemies 
of  Greece  admit  that  the  Ghreeks  supply  the  raw  material  of  a  good 
army.  Indiyidually  they  are  braTS  and  full  ol  dash,  and  only  need 
drill  and  oo^janisation  to  make  them  equal  to  any  troops  in  the  world. 
Kan  for  man,  the  Greek  is  a  better  fighter  than  the  Turk  :  bravo  as  the 
Turk,  he  is  more  quick  and  intelligent.  Even  in  this  war  the  £u«mai 
have  proved  themselves  more  than  a  match  for  the  Turks  on  even  terms. 
Brave  as  lions,  thoy  arc  splendid  marksmen,  and  have  a  positive  genius 
for  availing  themselves  of  everv  vestige  of  cover  that  comes  in  their 
way.  And  they  do  not  fire  at  random,  but  always  take  delibonite  aim. 
In  the  retreat  from  Mat!  'two  hundred  Emsouoi  found  themselves  iso- 
lated, with  th«r  line  of  retreat  tibeatened  by  a  largely  superior  foroe 
of  Turks.  Active  and  fleet  of  foot,  they  could  easUy  have  esoaped ; 
but,  disdiuning  to  flee,  they  resolved  to  sdl  their  Uvea  deer,  and,lying 
do\\Ti,  they  kept  on  firing  on  the  advancing  Turks  till  they  were  all 
killed  or  disabled.  The  Greek  artillery,  too,  was  far  better  served 
than  the  Turkish ;  but  they  liad  too  Kttle  of  it,  and  hardly  any 
hoavj'  guns.  That  the  ( ireek  is,  mklii  for  man,  cirfcri.s  paribnny  a  Ijetter 
soldier  than  the  Tm-k  1ms  been  juuved  repeatetUy  in  Crete.  In  every 
insurrection  the  Cretans,  without  military  training  or  organisation, 
have  diown  themselves  more  than  a  match  for  the  Tuks.  Id 
1867  50,000  Cretan  insurgents  held  tfaor  own  against  80,000 
Turkish  soldiers,  commanded  by  the  Sultan's  best  GenemL  But 
the  point  need  not  be  labom^,  since  the  German  Emperor  has  borne 
witness,  on  the  report  of  his  officers  with  the  Turkish  army,  to  the 
superiorit}'  of  the  Greek  artillery  and  the  fine  <nialities  of  tlie  Greek 
soMiers.  The  iinfoi'tunate  panic  of  Good  Friday  has  its  parallel  in 
all  armies,  and  the  (  J reek  soldiers  subse<iuently  retrieved  their  reputa- 
tion for  valour  in  a  manner  pronounced  "splendid  '  and  "magnifi- 
cent" by  impartial  correspondeiits  with  both  armies.   Their  gallant 
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and  Imoyaot  zoUiM,  in  hob  at 

annanMiita,  and  belter  organuation,  show  what  splendid  rtoff  the 
Qndc  IB  made  of.  Ail  things  considered,  the  marvel  sorely  is  that  tiiey 
made  so  good  a  fight  against  such  overwhelming  odds.  The  Turkish 
army  is  now  superior  in  training  and  organisation  to  the  army  which 

in  1877  hoM  the  iiiifrht  of  llussin  at  bay  for  seven  months.    It  ha8« 
been  for  nrmio  years  innler  the  instruction  of  ( lorman  ofhoers ;  and' 
German  otiieers,  bearing  the  Emperor's  commission,  conducted  its 
strategy  against  the  Greeks — a  singular  exliibitiou  of  respect  for 
intamatiooal  law  <»i  the  part  of  a  Sovereign  who  exacts  lus  poond  of 
flesh  from  Greece  for  a  Tenial,  if  not  justifiable^  infraction  of  it 
Greece  has  thus  the  material  for  an  excellent  axmj,  and  she  needs- 
nothing  but  money  for  a  good  navy.    The  Greeks  are  bom  sailors,, 
and  proved  in  the  War  of  Ludependmoe  that  they  were  no  degenerate^ 
sons  of  the  \'ictor8  of  Salamis. 

A  defensive  alliance  between  the  two  Balkan  States  and  Greece 
would  therefore  be  formidable  enough  to  enable  them  to  resist  the 
ruinous  pressure  which  Austria  and  Germany  are  now  able  to  apply 
to  Senria  and  Bulgaria.  And  if  Boomania  would  join  the  league,  it 
would  be  strong  enough  to  command  the  atuation,  for  Botunania 
could  at  short  notice  molnlise  an  amy  d  dOO,000  admirable  tioopa 
for  its  first  line.  Lideed,  some  yeazs  ago  Boumania  and  Bulgaria 
were  prepared,  on  an  emergency,  to  put  500,000  men  into  the  field  ;. 
and  it  is  an  example  of  Stumbonloff's  daring  that  he  projjosed  sorretly 
to  the  King  of  Roumania  a  union  of  the  two  countries  under  the 
Roumanian  Crown,  with  a  certain  ])rogriunme  to  be  ready  f<»r  imme- 
diate execution  whenever  the  kneli  of  the  Sultan's  reign  iu  Europe 
was  soundod.  ffing  Charles  was  ddigfated  with  the  idea,  and 
acoqvted  the  proposal,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  tk^fen  of  his 
house,  the  German  Shnperor.  The  Emperor  put  his  veto  upon  it». 
and  the  scheme  came  to  notliing  at  that  time. 

The  Northern  Powers,  and  Austria  in  particidar,  dread  any  union 
or  alliance  which  woultl  present  a  barrier  to  their  designs  on  Turkey 
when  the  hour  fomes  for  ^lividing  the  spoils.  They  do  their  l)e8t,. 
therefore,  to  sow  distrust  between  the  small  but  vigorous  States 
which  could  together  defeat  their  plans.  These  States  see  their 
danger,  and  have  been  foe  some  time  casting  slxnit  for  a  remedy 
against  it.  Boumania,  without  fbnnally  joining  the  Triple  AUianoe,. 
has  an  understanduig  with  it.  Bulgaria  is  playing  a  cautious  and 
waiting  game,  but  has  no  intention  whatever  to  stK  rifire  its  inde- 
]>endence  to  any  Power.  It  was  after  the  reconciliation  of  Bidgnria 
with  Kussia  that  I  chaniiMl  f>no  day,  in  course  of  conversation  with  a 
Bulgarian  statesman  of  gre;it  ability  and  some  humour,  to  refer  to 
the  hectoring  pilgrimage  ot  General  Kaulbars  through  Bulgaria, 

Don't  say  a  word  against  him,''  said  my  Bulgarian  friend.  lie 
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has  been  one  of  our  best  friends,  and  -wlien  we  declare  our  inde- 
peudenoe  we  shall  erect  a  monument  to  him  for  his  valuable  senice 
in  libemting  Bulgaria  from  sabeervieiice  to  Bi]fl6i&."  Tlie  Balkan 
and  Bannliian  States  ohenah  tbeir  independmoe  &r  too  miub  to 
suirendAr  it  ^thout  a  despeiate  ftruggle,  and  their  eomnMm  danger 
was  forcing  tliem  sorely,  if  slowly,  together.  (  Jreeoe  pluckily  ref used 
to  be  drawn  within  the  spheres  of  infliicnco  which  are  being  organiseil 
against  Englaiul.  and  is  now  likely  to  ]iay  dearly  for  her  temerity  if 
she  is  left  to  tlio  tender  mercy  of  the  Emperors.  They  have  a  double 
quarrel  against  lier.  Now,  as  of  old.  (ircccc  is  intensely  democratic, 
and  retains  her  ancient  gift  of  impressing  herself  on  alien  popula- 
tions. To  her  is  doe  in  laige  meoaure  the  spread  ol  edneation  and 
the  passion  for  freedom  among  the  Ghxistian  raoes  of  TjoAey.  She 
is  therelore  regarded  with  alam  bj  the  autooratio  Govenmients, 
whieh  fear  nothing  so  much  at  present  as  the  spread  of  liberal  ideas  (I 
use  the  word  without  reference  to  partjr  politics).  They  have  accord- 
ingly resolved  that  Greece  shall  receive  no  expansion.  Tlie  plea  on 
which  they  refused  her  (Veto  was  the  preceden*  which  it  would  set 
for  the  Balkan  States  to  follow  licr  example.  It  was  a  hypocritical 
plea,  for  none  of  the  Balkan  .States  covets  Crete,  and  they  would 
gladly  see  it  united  to  Greeoe  without  dreaming  of  asking  any  com- 
pensation for  themselves.  One  of  them  conveyed  tiiis  assorance  to  the 
Greek  Goireimment  after  the  knding  of  the  Greek  txoopa  in  Crete. 

The  second  quarrel  of  theaotooratic  Powers  with  Greece — of  Austria 
and  Germany  in  particular — is  that  she  is  a  standing  barrier  against 
the  realisation  of  their  plot  against  British  commerce  in  the  Levant. 
In  this  plot  (lennany  has  played  the  leading  part.  TVliat  is  her 
motive  Y  and  w  hat  are  her  intentions  'f  Much  stress  has  Ihmmi  laid  on 
the  personal  feelings  and  prejudices  of  the  Emperor;  but  these  have 
only  added  sting  and  bitterness  to  a  predetermined  policy,  and  I  need 
not  dwell  on  them.  When  tiie  Emperor's  rister — a  woman  of  fine 
character  and  great  personal  charm,  who  has  thoroughly  identified 
herself  with  HellMiic  feeling  and  aspirations— married  the  Grown 
Prince  of  Greece,  German  financiers  and  speculators  thought  they  saw 
a  good  diance  of  exploiting  Greece  to  their  own  advantage,  and 
hastened  to  improve  the  occasion.  Wlien  the  crash  came,  the  other 
interested  Governments,  including  our  own,  were  willing  to  accept 
what  Greece  was  able  to  offer.  Germany  demanded  her  poimd  of 
flesh,  and  opposed  a  settlement.  Since  then  she  has  pursued  Greeoe 
with  unrelenting  vindietiTeness,  even  in  petty  details.^  It  might  be 
thought  that  it  would  be  the  interest  of  Germany  to  help  Greece  to 
better  her  financial  prospects,  as  she  certainly  would  have  done  by  the 
acqtiisition  of  the  rich  island  of  Oete.  But  the  Bismarckian  policy, 
which  still  dominates  the  Foreign  Office  of  Gennaay,  is  to  watch  and 

(I)  Turktf,  No.  7  (ISeS),  p.  105. 
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wait.  Tlie  opportuuitycame  in  the  Cretan  insurrection,  the  responnbflitj 
for  which  all  the  Conmia  in  Grate  and  all  the  foreign  legations  in 
Athena,  indnding  the  Gesman,  laid  upon  the  Sultan'a  Gbyemnient. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  insmxeotion,  however,  the  Foreign  Minister 
of  Prussia,  Bairon  vou  Manchall,  took  up  a  hitterly  hostile  attitude 
to wazde Greece,  and  endeavoured  to  fasten  the  responsibility  on  lier.  On 
the  outbreak  of  the  instirrpction  tlio  Greek  Government  "  applied  to 
the  Gh-eat  Powers  for  their  good  offiees  with  the  Porto,  with  tho  view 
of  pacifying  Crete  by  the  convocation  of  the  National  Assembly," 
which  the  Sultan  liad  granted  in  the  scheme  of  "  autonomy  "  in  1M67, 
and  then  arbitxarily  eupproaeod  with  ti&e  pxaotioal  acquiesoenoe  <tf  the 
Poweva  which  had  eztoarted  it  ftmn  him.  **  The  Gofvemmfinta  of  moat 
ol  the  Powera,  indnding  Great  Britain  and  Aaatria-Hiuigaxy," 
reports  our  Ambassador  in  Beilin,  ^IftToambly  entertained  this^ 
application  "  on  the  part  of  (iree(^.  Baron  von  Marschall,  on  the 
other  hand,  met  the  loyal  attitude  of  Greece  with  an  aecusation 
as  false  as  it  was  brutal.  He  "  sent  a  message  to  M.  Kangabe 
(the  Greek  Afinister)  that  it  was  notorious  tliat  the  responsibility 
for  the  state  of  afiairs  in  Crete  fell  upon  the  Greek  Government, 
ud  the  Gennan  Gotenmient  had  no  intention  of  aharing  that 
xeaponnbility."  The  Qxeek  Miniater  for  Foreign  A&iza  oerlainljr 
had  good  oauae  to  **expreaB  to  the  Gennan  Miniater  at  Athena 
his  aatonishmoit  at  the  view  taken  by  the  (Ternian  Government," 
since  the  German  Minister  at  Athens  had  carefully  reported  to 
his  Government  "  tlie  pcrious  efforts  made  bv  the  Greek  Govern- 
nient  to  prevent  tho  outbreak  of  disturbances  in  Crete."'  Our  own 
Minister  in  Athens,  as  the  Blue  Book  testifies,  sent  similar  reports 
of  the  loyal  and  correct  conduct  of  the  Athenian  Government.  But 
it  ia  unneceaaaiy  to  quote  from  them,  sinoe  Lord  Saliabmydeolared  in 
a  deepatdi  to  the  Britiah  Ghaig^  d'Afhirm  in  Berlin,  move  than  two 
months  after  Yon  ICaxBohall'a  aoonflation,  that  **  the  oonduot  of  the 
Greek  Government  had  been  i>erfectly  correct.***  Moreover,  the 
British  Consul  in  CVete,  Sir  A.  Biliotti,  who  is  certainly  not  too  well 
disposed  towards  the  Greek  Government,  warned  his  Government  in 
the  middle  of  March,  180(),  of  tlie  inevitable  consequences  of  the 
Sultan's  indirect  encouragement  of  the  (Jretan  troubles.  After 
declaring  that  "  tlie  murders  and  disorders  are  increasing  and  extend- 
ing," he  goes  on : — 

**An  these  details  are  eertatnlj  known  at  Constantinoi  'M',  bat  nothing  is  done 
to  find  a  remedy  for  a  stato  of  tilings  wbieh  btfoie  loii<^  must  fatally  lead  to  a 

peiieral  outbreak  and  (li*or<li  r  which  may  exceed  even  those  of  the  yenr  1860«  Bj 
its  utter  inactiun  the  Sublime  I'orte  rather  st-eius  to  court  such  a  result."' 

Tliis  will  suiHeo,  out  of  a  mass  of  siniilar  evidence,  to  prove  tlie 

correct  and  loyal  conduct  of  the  Greek  ( Jovernment  under  singularly 

(1)  iWrit«y,  No.  7  (18>6J  p.  78.  (2)  Jttd.,  p.  iil.  (3)  Jiid.,  p.  6». 
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trying  ciroomfltuioea,  and  it  fixes  fhe  sole  nepoiuilnlity  of  the  out- 
'fareak  on  the  Saltan.  Yet  with  theee  hx/bt  beime  it»  atteetad  mora* 
•orer  hy  Baron  von  FleoBan,  its  own  IGnister  in  Athens,  the  German 
Government  said  "  it  was  notorious  that  the  responsibility  for  the 
state  of  affairs  in  Croto  fell  upon  the  Tireek  Government."  Is  it  not 
plain  that  Gemiany  was  detemiinfMl  from  the  very  first  to  fasten  a 
quarrel  on  innocent  (Treete,  and  to  dragoon  the  rest  of  the 
Conoert — two  of  them  only  too  willing  to  follow  her  lead — into  line 
with  herself?  ItistheBismansikiantaotiosalloTer.  When  BisniAr(^ 
had  matured  his  plans  lor  driving  Austria  out  of  Geimany  and 
•destiojmg  the  Oonfederation  of  Erankfort  he  had  reoonree  to  his 
favoorite  weapon  of  duplidiy  and  bold  indention.  He  suggested 
•eonfidentiolly  to  Austria — hut  was  careful  not  to  commit  himself  on 
paper — ^that  Austria  and  I'nissia  should  destroy  the  independence 
of  the  minor  States  and  appropriate  them  in  a  fair  division, 
Tlie  Austrian  Minister  rose  greedily  to  the  Imit,  and  fooHphly 
committed  his  Government  in  a  confidential  despatch,  which 
mysteriously  found  its  way  into  the  newspapers  and  enabled  Bis- 
uarok  to  TC|nesent  Prussia  as  the  virtuous  champion  of  the  minor 
States  against  the  tnasonafale  designs  of  Ansfacia.  When  ]EVance 
aooepted  the  mediation  of  England  in  1870,  and  the  oontrovcny  ynm 
apparently  closed,  Bismarok  electrified  Europe  with  his  forged 
despatch  about  the  imaginary  affront  offered  by  the  King  of  Prussia 
to  the  French  Ambassador  at  Ems,  and  thereby  made  the  war, 
for  which  he  was  ready  and  France  was  not.  inevitable. 

So  now  Bismarck's  disciples  in  the  Goniian  Foreign  Office,  without 
condescending  to  argue  the  matter  or  offering  a  scintilla  of  e\ideuce. 
qnietly  assume  the  guilt  of  Greeoe,  and  cahnly  disonss  the  amount  of 
Indemnity  to  he  imposed  upon  hor  and  of  tenitoiy  to  he  taken  from 
her.  Now  this  is  a  qiMSlion  whioh  touches  to  the  qniok  not  only  the 
independence  and  the  future  of  Greece,  but  the  commerce  of  England 
in  the  Levant  and  her  whole  position  throughout  the  East.  So  that 
in  defending  the  caupe  of  Greece  we  shall,  in  fact,  be  defending  our 
■own.  The  rd/r  which  Germany  has  laid  out  for  herself  in  this 
matter  —  with  the  acqtiiescence,  I  8usi>ect,  of  her  two  Imperial 
colleagues  in  the  Concert — is  very  simple.  In  this  war  the  Turks 
havo  had  an  enonnons  advantage  in  the  snperiority  of  t^e  strategio 
position  of  their  frontier  both  in  Thesasly  and  Epims.  If  tihe 
Powars  had  kept  futh  with  Greeoe  these  conditions  would  haye  been 
leversed.  The  Congress  of  Berlin  promised  her  an  admirable  frontier, 
and  then  dispersed  A^-ithout  making  any  provision  for  putting  her  in 
possession  of  that  frontier.  The  Sultan,  of  course,  treated  the 
promise  of  the  ('ongre.ss  with  the  c-ontcmpt  vrith  which  the  Porte  is 
accustomed  tf)  treat  obligntions  wliicli  are  not  enforce<l.  Three  years 
passed,  and  then  the  British  Government,  in  1881,  compelled  the 
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talauflBon  of  the  Saltan  hy  the  only  kind  of  azgument  which  he 
nndentandB — a  threat  to  seixe  a  valuable  part  of  his  territory  until 
he  rendered  obedionco  to  the  will  of  the  Fowera.  But  the  Oonimiiteion 

which  was  appointed  to  define  the  new  frontier  was  allowed  to  cancel 
the  promise  of  the  Berlin  Congress,  and  pave  the  Rultan  tho  strntcgic 
advantage  which  the  Conpross  liad  promised  to  Greeco.  Th*'  Greeks 
had  thus  a  frontier  dilficult  to  defend  and  easy  to  force,  except  at 
one  point,  m^ere  the  Greeks  resisted  sucoessfully  for  six  days  the 
repeated  onalaiightB  of  saperior  nnmhen.  At  ^lis  point,  therefore, 
Gennanj  and  Anafana  propoae  to  xeetify  the  frontier  in  iaTOur  of 
Tnikey.  And  it  is  proposed,  in  addition,  to  impoae  on  Greece  a  war 
indemnity  whidi  she  ja  totally  unable  to  pay.  If  the  Concert  permit 
this,  Gh:«eoe  will  become  practically  a  vassal  State  under  the  protec- 
tion of  Gormanv.  Hor  sorvifiido  will  l>o  disfjuised  Ijehind  the  formal 
dniper\'  of  diplomatic  language,  but  it  will  be  none  the  less  complete 
for  that.  Gemmuy  is  Greece's  largest  creditor  and  will  tlicivfore 
olaim  a  lien  on  the  war  idemnity.  But  she  will  be  maguauimous. 
fihe  wdl  notpveaa  her  obtm  anatonly.  She  wiUi^peKr  at  Athena  ins 
new  flhainetoff — that  of  a  frimd.  She  will  pnue  the  hravery  of  the 
Gxeeka,  and  oftHr  any  nnmher  of  (German  cffioeia  to  veorgaaiie  their 
army  and  enable  it  to  meet  the  Turks  again  on  a  more  equal  looting. 
Tho  fleet,  too,  would  be  the  better  for  an  infusion  of  German  officers, 
lint  the  finances  of  (Jreece  especially  need  overhatding,  and  here  too 
(remiany  ■will  obligingly  come  to  the  rescue,  (freece  will  bo  allowed 
plenty  of  time  to  discharge  her  debt  to  Germany  by  easy  instalments. 
But  meanwhile  she  must  show  her  gratitude  to  Germauy  in  ways 
whidi  will  be  beneAoial  to  botL  Geimany  will  help  her  to  derelcqp 
her  xeeooToeB  by  means  of  lailwayB,  treatlea  of  oommeroe,  and  snndiy 
ooncessioni ;  all  aimed  at  the  oommeroial  |Hrimaqy  of  England. 

And  tiien,  one  fine  morning,  honest  but  slow-witted  John  Bull,  so 
keen  at  aoenting  shadowy  dangers  from  afar  and  so  blind  to  the 
dangers  which  are  straight  before  his  eyes,  will  find  his  trade  in  the 
Ijevant  and  his  influence  throughout  Turkey  and  South-Eat^tem 
Europe  a  thing  of  the  past.  Greece,  as  well  as  Koimiania,  Bulgaria, 
Servia,  and  the  whole  ^^Lrchipelago,  will  be  as  completely  closed 
against  Biitish  tade  as  Bosnia  and  the  Hen^govina  axe  now.  J6tm 
Bull  wSll  then,  I  fancy,  find  small  oomfort  in  the  'refleotion  that  in 
keeping  the  peace  among  the  zobbeia  he  has  enabled  Ihem  the  move 
effectually  to  complete  his  ruin.  It  is  magnificent,  b\it  is  it  business  ? 

That  is  the  plot  which  is  now  being  hatched  against  England.  Our 
colleagues  in  the  Concert  have  mutual  understandings  and  reciprocal 
compensiitions  in  jtrospect  to  whicli  we  are  strangers.  One  of  the 
autocratic  Powers,  for  instance,  offereil  to  hel])  Greece  to  the  posses- 
sion of  Crete  on  condition  of  receiving  the  fine  harbour  of  Suda  Bay 
inpayment.  l%e  oiler  was  declined;  bat  I  Isor  that  CSretan  autonomy 
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will  prove  bit  a  afceppbg-sfcane  to  the  Mqniaitiim  of  tlio  island  by  one 

of  the  Great  Powers.  This  will  be  done,  of  course,  with  due  regard 
to  the  formalitiee  of  international  law.  Some  foreign  ii0Q]ia  vnW  be 
necessary  to  secure  a  fair  trial  for  the  autonomous  r^ffime.  If  that 
task  is  entrusted  to  any  niPinbor  of  tlio  Concert  save  Italy  or  England, 
we  may  be  sure  that  the  teiujiorarv  occupation  will  be  of  the  s;ime 
kind  as  that  of  France  in  Tunis  or  Austria  in  Bosnia.  Germany 
jnrotefto  that  she  haa  no  antereet  in  the  Eaatem  Qneetam.  On  tins 
contiaiy,  ehe  haa  a  lavge  inteireat  in  it,  and  meane  to  have  more.  She 
has  heni  foar  sGme  yean  aooonralaling  inTsstments  in  Syria  and  Ajria 
Minor,  and  if  she  can  lay  her  hands  on  Grreece  she  will  secure  a 
splendid  field  for  her  commercial  energies  where  British  influmee  is 
now  supreme.  I  repeat,  therefore,  that  the  freedom  of  Greece  means 
the  safeguarding  of  British  interests  in  the  Levant,  and  that  the 
imposition  of  an  onerous  war  indemnity  on  Greece  means  her  becom- 
ing practically  a  province  of  the  German  Empire,  to  the  serious 
detriment  of  England.  And  where  is  the  justification  for  punishing 
Gieeoe  as  the  aggressor  in  the  warf  Assuming,  for  the  sake  of 
axgument— what  I  hope  to  disproTe— that  the  intervention  of  Greece 
in  Crete  had  mode  her  responsible  for  all  that  followed,  the  Identic 
Note  of  April  6th  made  a  fresh  start,  and  presented  hoth  Gteeoe  and 
Turkey  with  a  dsan  slate.   Here  is  the  Note 

**  The  nadenigned,  acooidfaig  to  the  instraetioii  of  Us  Oovemmcnt,  has  the 

honour  to  announce  to  Iiis  Excellency  the  Greek  [or  Turkish]  Minister  for  Fonif{n 
AfTairs  that,  in  case  of  armed  contiict  on  the  Cfreco-Tarkish  frontier,  all  the 
reepon»ibiUty  will  rest  on  the  aggreMors.  I  have  in  addition  to  say  that  v^mUwt 
may  U  fh»  mutt  of  muck  a  vanfliet^  the  Powera  ate  finnly  naotved  to  msintaia 
general  peace,  iv>d  that  they  have  drcidtd  not  to  «llow  «n  oity  eoM  Aeaggrea$orioreap 
the  dighUM  benefit  from  hh  actiun." 

That  declamtion  is  entirely  prospeetive,  and  the  question  is,  Waa 

Ghreeee  or  Turkey  the  aggressor  ff/ier  f/inf  dafr .'  Greece  was  not 
responsible  for  the  raid  of  irregular  bands  aeross  the  frontier.  She 
warned  the  Tiu-kish  authorities  beforehand  that  such  an  attempt  was 
likey  to  be  made,  and  she  publicly  repudiated  it  the  moment  she 
heard  of  it.  It  took  plaoe,  moreover,  under  cover  of  a  dense  wood  at 
a  long  distance  from  the  nearest  Greek  outpost,  and  it  was  highly 
inconvenient  to  the  Ghnek  Goremment  and  amy.  I  am  able  to  state 
as  a  fact  within  my  knowledge  that  hoth  the  King  and  his  Gbvem- 
ment  strongly  disapproved  of  this  attempt  tx>  force  their  hands.  They 
still  clung  to  the  hope  of  being  able  to  avoid  war,  for  which,  ]>esides, 
they  were  then  by  no  means  ready.  But,  in  truth,  Greece  has  been 
officially  ao(|uitted  of  all  responsibility  for  the  raid.  Mr.  Curzoii 
as-^ured  the  House  of  Commons  before  the  Easter  recess  that  Turkey 
did  not  regard  the  incursion  as  a  emm  belli ;  and  there  is  no  question 
of  any  subsequent  aggression  on  the  part  of  Greece.   On  the  other 
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hand,  the  Sultan  not  mfy  suddenlj  dismissed  the  Greek  Minister  and 
recalled  his  own,  but  ixwkMCmkj  passed  the  frontier  and  attaoked, 
the  Grreeks,  without  any  warning,  both  in  Thessaly  an<l  Epinis. 
Beyond  all  doubt,  then,  Turkey  has  been  tlie  aggressor  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Identic  Note,  and  the  I'owers  who  signed  the  Identic 
Note  are  bound  b}*  their  own  solemn  pletlge  not  to  allow  in  any 
case  the  aggressor  to  reap  the  slightest  benefit  from  his  action/'  In 
spite,  ihateiate,  of  the  cynical  pretenaioo^  of  the  offidal  pzen  of 
Berlin,  I  cannot  helieve  tiwt  oven  the  autocratio  QovenmiflntB,  mudi 
less  the  othen,  will  prore  themselves  so  lost  to  eveiy  sense  of  honour 
and  duty  as  to  violate  on  engagement  so  solemn  and  so  recent,  as 
violated  it  will  be  most  flagitiously  if  the  Sultan  be  allowed  to  take 
a  rood  of  Greek  soil  or  a  drachma  of  Greek  money. 

But  the  official  evidence  justifies  me  in  denying  that  the  Greek 
intervention  in  ( 'rete  made  Greece  responsible  for  what  followed,  even 
apart  from  the  Identic  Note.  What  ore  the  facts  ?  Down  to  that 
interventi<»i  the  condnot  of  Qieeoe,  under  extraordinary  difficulties, 
has  heen  officially  pronounced  **  eomcL"  Even  as  early  as  the  end 
of  May,  1896,  the  Foreign  Minister  of  Austria  told  the  British 
Ainliassador  that  "in  his  opinion  the  blame  for  the  present  situation 
lies  entirely  with  the  Turks  themselves,  and  it  will  be  impossible  for 
Greece  to  stand  aloof  if  acts  of  savagery  take  place  in  the  island. 
Under  such  circumstances  she  would  {)robabl_v  have  mucli  Kuroiieun 
sympathy  on  her  part.**'  Acta  of  savagery  did  take  place  in  rank 
abundance.  Crowds  o£  refugees  escax)ed  to  Greece,  some  of  them 
hearing  on  their  bodies  the  nuuks  ci  Turkish  harharity,  and  public 
opinion  in  Greece  became  greatly  excited,  as  it  would  have  done  in 
England.  Yet  "  the  conduct  of  the  Qreek  Government,"  on  the 
testimony  of  Lord  Salisbury,  remained  "  perfectly  correct."  Still 
the  Concert  remained  inert.  It  doi  idod  imanimously  that  "beyond 
continuing  to  give  good  adnoe  to  the  Turkish  Government  we  coidd 
do  nothing  for  the  jtresent."*  Here  we  have  the  policy  of  the  Con- 
cert in  a  ntitshell  :  reams  of  "good  ad>'ice,'*  which  is  not  only  useless, 
but  positively  mischievous.  The  Sultan  would  be  much  more  im- 
pressed if  the  Concert  warned  him  that  it  "would  give  him  no  more 
good  advice.  The  next  rule  of  the  Goncert  is  to  **  do  nothing  lor  the 
pvosent;"  and  then,ivhen  the  natural  result  ci  this  snpineness  follows, 
the  Concert  does  something  which  might  have  done  good  in  time,  but 
is  now  too  late.  So  it  was  in  Armenia.  So  it  has  been  in  Crete.  In 
the  end  of  August  the  Powers  agreed  on  a  scheme  of  reforms,  very 
inudcqiiatt'  indeed,  but  whicli  would  have  restored  order  of  a  kind, 
and  pacified  the  island  for  the  time  if  the  reforms  had  been  promptly 
enforced.  Greece  at>cepted  the  scheme  of  the  Powers.  "  The  Govern- 
ment," reports  our  Minister  in  Athens — **  and  I  may  say  also  the 

(1)  Turkfy,  No.  7  (1896)  p.  8S.  (S)  /M.,  p.  107. 
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gemanl  puUio-^have  lelt  gnat  nlief  iJiat  the  Powers  hm  ftkea  in 
hsnd  the  solution  of  the  very  menacing  Crctiui  Question,  which  there 
is  a  general  desire  here  should  lie  fmislitKl." '  The  Christiaii  Deputies 
of  the  rVetan  (fenenil  Assorably  ncoo]>teil  the  reforms  in  a  written 
(leclamtioii  handed  to  the  Consuls  ;  and  in  another  document  thev 
bf'g'ged  the  Consuls  '*  to  he  pood  enough  to  submit  to  the  liigh 
Governments,  whose  representatives  you  are,  the  very  grateful  acknow- 
ledgments of  the  CSmstkn  population  for  fiie  powerful  proteolion  fhey 
have  deigned  to  aeoofd  to  our  just  demaads.*'* 

On  the  adviee  of  the  CSonsuls  the  insmgeuts  laid  down  their  amis 
and  began  to  return  peaoefully  to  their  homes.  But  within  a  week 
the  Consalsworo  obliged  to  send  an  Identic  Note  to  the  Tuildsh 
Govemor-Geneial,  the  tenor  of  which  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
quotation  :— 

"The  Consuls  of  the  Ormt  Powers  li.nvt'  received  inBtructions  fr-nn  tlieir 
Governments  to  notify  to  the  Christian  Deputies  the  text  of  the  arrangement  arrived 
«t  btkwaen  the  SaUime  Porte  aad  th«  Embunes,  to  wbieh  hi*  Imparial  Majesty 
the  Sultan  hM  been  pleaded  to  give  hi^  ]ii<^h  sanction.  We  have,  farther,  be«n 
charged  to  use  all  our  influence  to  bring  about  the  cf^^ation  of  hofltilities  and  the 
complete  aubmisssion  of  the  Christian  population.  Unhappily  serious  events  are 
now  taking  place  in  the  large  towne  and  in  their  Tldnity,  and  we  perceive  ahrming 
indications  which  make  ns  fear  giave  eoinplicatinn^<.  The  nuMiacre,  almost  at  the 
gates  of  the  town  and  v\om-  to  a  military  post,  of  many  unarme<l  ajid  ]ieac«able 
ChristianB,  who  had  only  returned  to  their  village  on  the  invitation  oC  the  autho- 
rttie*  and  en  the  SMunmee  that  thef  would  enjoy  the  moat  eomplete  Meaii^, 
makes  ns  fear  that  the  Government  ia  powerlem  to  maintain  farther  order."* 

It  was  not  power  that  the  Tnrldah  Goyemment  lacked,  hut  wilL 
In  trdh,  it  was  the  inatigator  o£  all  the  trouble.   Ab  in  Armenia,  ao 

in  Crete,  no  sooner  did  the  Sultan  accept  the  scheme  of  reforms  than 
he  set  about  to  defeat  it  by  secret  orders  to  his  officials  to  stir  up 
the  Mussulmans  against  the  Cliristians.  The  Powers  knew  theiir 
man.  Wliy  did  they  not  promptly  stop  his  tact  ios  ?  But  no.  They 
would  "  do  nothing  for  the  present  beyond  continuing  to  give  good 
ttdvioe."  And  so  the  comedy — tragical  enough  for  the  Cretans — ^went 
on  for  six  weaiy  months,  in  spite  of  all  warnings,  till  the  CShristianB, 
at  last  despairing  of  any  help  horn  the  Powers,  again  took  up  arms  in 
aelf-defenoe.  The  Sultan  at  last  oondesoended  to  execute  the  flist  of 
the  fourteen  artudea  of  the  scheme.  He  appointed  a  Christian  Governor, 
but  took  (  are  to  appoint  at  the  same  time  a  commander-in-chief,  with 
a  rank  wliidi  pnve  him  precedence  over  the  Governor  and  practically 
superseded  liini.  Then,  after  months  of  di8cu8sif)n.  iin  Enplish  major 
was  pennittetl  by  liussia  (o  start  fur  Crete  with  thirty  ^fontenegrins. 
The  Sultan  at  once  telegraphed  to  the  Governor  not  to  acknowledge 
Major  Bar  and  his  Montenegrins,  and  by  his  seocet  otden  tfaeMussol- 
mans  rose  against  the  Christians,  huming  thdr  villages,  and  ending 

Turkrif,  No.  7  (1896),  p.  340.  (2)  JM.,  p.  3G4.  (3)  Jbid.,  363. 
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ntting  fire  to  tiie  CShziitkn  quarter  of  CanM,  the  Turkuih  troops 
lookmg  on  and  doing  nothing,  and  the  ships  of  war  of  the  Powen 

ditto,  until  the  fire  approached  the  Turkish  quarter  of  Canea.  Then 
bhip-jackpts  were  landed  to  put  it  out,  and  afterwarrls  re-embjirked 
Meanwhile,  warned  bv  Mr.  Herbert,  our  elHr-ient  ( 'liartrt'  d'Affaires  at 
Constantinople,  that  the  Sultan  intended  to  denlwith  Crete  as  he  had 
dealt  with  Armenia,  the  Powers  put  their  veto  on  the  despatch  of  an y 
more  Turkish  troops.  We  have  thus  the  spectacle  of  Crete  left 
politically  a  derelict  on  tibe  tee.  The  Monteni^rin  gendBrmerie-  took 
refuge  on  boaid  a  Bmian  ironclad ;  the  0hri8tia&  Governor  iled 
for  his  life  to  Corfa;  and  an  intemeoiiie  "wm  laged  between  the 
Ghristiani  and  Mussidmans. 

That  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  the  King  of  Greece,  some 
hundreds  of  whose  subjects  were  resident  in  the  island,  sent  troo|)s 
and  warships  to  restore  order.  An  English  gunboat  accompanied 
the  Greek  Heet,  and  the  troops  were  landed,  with  their  supplies,  in  the 
preeenoe  of  the  international  fleet  Then  the  Powers  did  what  they 
ought  to  have  done  six  months  before,  -vrkeak  they  foand  the  SoUan: 
plaj^ng  them  idee  and  fomenting  an  insQiteotion.  They  landed  troope 
and  proclaimed  a  proteolorate  over  Crete.  This  wee  ioUowed,  after  an 
interval,  by  the  Notes  to  Greece  and  the  Sultan :  the  latter  announc- 
ing, in  language  of  extreme  deference,  the  intention  of  the  Concert 
to  bestow  autonomy  on  Crete ;  the  former,  in  the  peremptory  langxiage 
of  command,  orderin<r  th«»  withdniwjil  of  the  (treek  troops  from 
Crete.  Why  were  they  allowed  to  land,  and  granted  sufficient  time 
to  land  stores  and  ammunition  P  That  was  encouragement,  if  you 
like;  and  eome  Thigtiih  jomxnals-Hson^kaonsly  the  Wetimimter 
G^sMM»--4ttgusd  witli  great  plausibilify  that  the'Qreek  -trooiis  bed 
been  aent»  after  a  private  understanding  with  the  Powere,  er  some  of 
them,  as  a  preliminary  to  the  annexation  of  the  island  to  Greece.  .l%e 
Greeks  believed  that  they  had  the  tacit  sanotion  of-the  majority  of  the 
Powers  as  they  certainly  had  of  one.  The  summary  order  to  retire  was 
such  a  humiliating  blow  in  face  of  the  permission  to  land  that  the 
King  of  Greece  had  no  choice  between  disobedience  and  revolution. 
But  his  Government  sent  an  answer  which  offered  submission,  both 
informandsnbstanoeytotwo  ont  of  tiie  three  demands  ol  the  Powen^ 
and  snbmisMon  to  the  third  in  snbstanee,  thoogh  not  altogether  in 
form.  Hie  King  offered  to  recall  his  fleet  and  to  acknowle^e  Cretan 
autonomy  under  the  suzerainty  of  the  Sidtani  sobjeot  to  the  assent- 
of  the  Cretans.  On  those  two  points  there,  was  complete  submission 
to  th«'  Powers.  The  thirrl  demand  was  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops. 
The  King  offere<l  what  was  equivalent  to  withdrawal,  namely,  to 
place  his  trnojts  at  the  disposed  of  tlie  Powers,  under  the  orders  of  any 
general  olhcer  appointed  by  them. 

If  the  "predominant  psrtnsis"  in  Ihe  (kmeat  bed  been.anzioiis 
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to  preveiit  ivar,  they  wodd  hsTe  jumped  at  that  offer.  The  Powers 
were  at  their  wits'  end  how  to  deal  with  the  int^cior  of  Crete. 
**  My  troops,"  said  the  King,  "  are  trusted  bv  the  Cretans,  and  they 

could  Imve  restored  order  in  a  fortnight."  Lord  Salisbury,  I  believo, 
projioscd  thut  the  Powers  should  acc-ept  the  offer  made  by  Orecfe. 
liad  tliey  done  so  there  would  have  been  no  war,  and  <'rete  \\ould 
have  been  pacified  with  ease.  But  the  triumvirate  of  autocrats  were 
leBolTed  that  Greece  should  drain  the  cup  of  humiliation  to  the  dregs, 
and  ahoold  be  diBaUed  in  addition ;  and  Ixvd  Saliahury's  proposal 
was  aooordingly  xcjeoted.  The  Powert  did  not  deign  even  to  notice 
the  Greek  wply  to  their  Note.  Does  this  look  as  if  the  Concert 
were  anxious  to  avoid  war?  I  am  in  a  position  to  offer  one 
more  test  of  the  pacific  intentions  of  the  triumvirate.  After  tlie 
landing  of  the  Grreek  troops  in  Crete,  the  Sultan  opened  negotiations 
for  a  private  arrangement  -w-ith  Greece  which  were  welcomed  at 
Athens.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  Sidtan  would  have  preferreil 
the  sale  of  the  island  to  Greece  under  his  suzerainty  to  the  shadowy 
sovereignty  which  a  real  autonomy  would  leave  him*  But  one  of  the 
trimnvirate  stepped  in  and  stopped  the  negotiations.  Greece  knew  that 
autonomy  for  Crete,  if  real,  would  mean  its  alienation,  under  pretest 
of  pacifying  it,  to  a  great  Power  hostile  to  Hellenic  interests  and 
aspirations.    Henoe  the  tenacity  with  which  she  dung  to  the  island. 

There  is  much  more  to  be  said  on  this  part  of  the  question  did 
space  permit — such  as  the  bearing  of  the  possession  of  Crete  by  a 
Great  Power  on  our  occupation  of  Kgypt.  It  is  signiHcant  that  the 
Overman  Emperor  insisted  on  the  formal  renunciation  of  Crete  by 
Greece  hefose  he  agreed  to  the  proposals  of  an  armistioe.  The  peril 
to  Britidi  interests  at  this  moment  is  not  in  South  Africa,  hut  in 
Greece.  I  have  never  been  an  alarmist  on  the  Eastern  Question ;  bat 
from  facts  which  have  lately  come  to  my  knowledge  from  persons  in 
a  position  to  know — ^not  all  of  them  ( rreek  by  any  means — I  honestly 
believe  that  this  country  is  in  greater  danger  at  this  moment  than  at 
any  period  since  the  eve  of  Waterloo.  The  freedom  of  our  conimeni^ 
is  the  very  breath  of  our  life  as  a  nation,  and  there  is  a  league  at  this 
moment  in  process  of  formation  against  it.  The  future  of  our  com- 
meroe  in  ^  Ijevaiit»  with  the  riflh  harvest  to  be  developed  there 
when  the  desolating  rule  of  the  Tmk  oomes  to  an  end,  depends  on  the 
freedom  of  Gresee  and  of  the  Bolkansi  and  it  is  that  freedom  which 
is  iinw  in  deadly  peril.  The  well-infonned  correspondent  of  the 
Thue«  at  Vienna  has  lately  lifted  a  comer  of  the  veil  behind  which 
the  conqpirators  have  been  plotting.   Writing  on  May  10th,  he  says : 

**The  recent  experience  of  Greece  will,  doabtlen,  be  turned  to  account  hy  the 

other  Balkan  States.  They  will,  at  all  events,  now  rcnlisn  that  it  is  not  Mithin 
the  power  of  any  of  tlieni  to  modify  the  territorial  xtatus  quo,  and  that  an  attempt 
to  do  so  by  force  of  sms  esn  letult  in  nothing  else  than  wanton  hloodilMd.  It  m 
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to  Europe^  vni  not  to  (A«  miW  BdOcan  Stotas  Anl  (k«  oppreied  naHonalUmtf^ 

Ktt»t  unmt  ill  fiitufr  litoK-  for  h'lp.  They  have  nothing  whatever  to  expect  from 
the  Jialkan  State*,  uor  will  it  be  wise  on  the  part  of  the  latter  tu  count  upon  the 
jinrtition  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  which,  according  to  all  competent  authorities, 
bse  obtained  a  ne«r  leeae  of  lilik** 

I  think  I  liave  slio\\'n  cftuse  for  l>elieving  that  Greece,  tlie  most 
progressive  aud  eulighteued  of  the  rising  nationalities  in  Turkey,  has 
been  onftilj  maooeiiwed  into  a  iror  whioh  has  left  her  at  the  mevqy 
of  England's  rivals,  and  in  which  she  was  allowed  no  chance.  Her 
foes  isolated  her  hj  ooUaiing  the  Balkan  States,  and  paialysed  her  by 
**  holding  Crete  in  trust  for  the  Sultan  "  and  by  proclaiming  the 
territorial  integrity  of  the  Otttnnan  £nipire.  But  for  the  blockade  of 
(  V'te  she  could  Imve  annexed  the  island  with  ease,  and  pent  MO, 000 
Cretans  to  the  frontier  of  Thessaly,  thereby  probably  chan^inp  the 
issue  of  the  eampuij^u.  lJut  for  the  j^uarantee  of  llic  Sultan's  posses- 
sions she  could  have  annexed  all  the  islands,  but  was  thus  debaixed  from 
exposing  their  inhabitants  to  the  certainty  of  Turkish  Tengeanoe  on 
their  restoration  to  the  Sultan.  England  has  done  Greeoe,  however 
unwittingly,  a  great  wrong.  It  is  stflU,  I  trust,  in  our  power  to  save 
her,  and,  in  saving  her,  safeguard  our  own  interests  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. If  the  Sultan  must  have  money,  let  him  be  allowed  to 
sell  Crete  to  (ireece.  She  has  sons  altroad  wlio  will  find  the  funds. 
But  lie  lias  boon  solely  responsible  for  all  tlie  troubles  in  Crete,  witli 
their  conseijuentes,  and  must  not  bo  allowed  to  ]irofit  by  his  crimes. 
Above  all,  no  indemnity  must  be  imposed  on  Greece.  That  would 
not  only  he  a  violation  of  the  promise  of  the  Powers;  it  would,  in 
addition,  make  her,  with  all  her  future  heritage^  an  appanage  of  the 
Power  which  is  the  most  dangerous  foe  of  England  since  tixe  first 
Napoleon,  and  whose  one  greet  aim  is  to  destroy  our  oommeroial 
supremacy. 

Here,  then,  is  the  situation  in  a  nutshell  if  the  autocratic  Powers 
are  allowed  to  work  their  will  on  Greece,  Austria  in  possession  not 
only  of  Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina,  but  practically  of  Servia  downi 
to  and  including  Salonica.  Kussia  in  virtual  possession  of  Constanti- 
nople, Bidgaria,  and  Macedonia.  Germany  in  virtual  possession  of 
Ghreeoe.  Crete  either  with  an  autononums  oonstitotion  which,  like 
previous  oonstitutionB,  will  leave  it  under  the  rule  of  the  Sultan,  or 
transfer  it,  under  pretext  of  restoring  order,  to  some  Great  Power 
other  than  England  Or  Italy.  The  German  Enqperor  has  already 
offered  officers  to  organise  the  Greek  army,  which  may  be  moulded 
in  a  short  time  into  a  body  of  100,000  troops  equal  to  any  in  Europe. 
In  the  Greek  navy  he  will  find  tlie  nucleus  of  a  power  which  may  be 
develoi»ed  to  formidable  dimensions ;  while  the  commercial  marine  of 
Greece,  controlled  and  fostered  by  Germany,  will  seriously  menace 
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our  commerce  in  tho  Mediterranean.  This  is  Gsnaany's  oounter-  , 
stroke  to  the  check  given  her  in  the  Transvaal. 

Such  is  tho  prospect,  l^nt  the  Concert  has  prosorvod  thp  poacc  of 
EurojK;.  In  other  words,  it  lias  g:iven  the  eiicinies  of  Eii<i^land  time 
to  mature  their  ])lans  and  crush  lier  true  friends.  The  situation  can 
be  saved  by  j  ustice  to  (xreece  in  accordance  wiih  the  Identic  Note  of 
3iay  OOl  Th»  Sultan,  urged  on  by  Gsarmany,  has  lieeii  fhe  oggreasor. 
He  it  ms  who  first  began  to  mass  troops  on  the  frontier,  forcing 
Greece  to  do  lilrowise.  £te  it  wsst  again  at  Germany's  instigation, 
who  defeated  Lord  SaUsbury's  wise  suggestion  of  a  neutral  zone 
between  the  aimks.  He  it  was  who,  after  declaring  that  he  would 
not  make  the  incursion  of  the  Macedonian  bands  a  castts  belli — frsfr 
Mr.  Cnrzon — followed  the  advice  of  his  German  mentor  and  Iwpin 
hostilities  without  giving  any  warning.  He  it  was,  obeying-  tlie  sjinic 
impulse,  who  made  a  religious  festival  a  cloak  for  dealing  a 
treaciherous  blow  at  Ghreece  after  she  had  placed  herself  in  the  hands 
ol  ilie  Powers.  He  it  was,  finally,  who  caused  tiie  whole  mischief 
by  his  iniquitous  conduct  in  CSrete. 

And  now  are  the  Powers  going  to  condone  the  Armenian  maasaores 
and  reward  the  author  of  them  as  if  he  were  the  innocent  viotim  of 
an  imjust  aggression,  while  Greece  is  to  be  punished  because,  hea^■ily 
handicapjted  in  an  une«]nal  struggle  by  the  I'owers,  she  failed  in 
doing  what  they  ought  to  have  done  long  before  her  gallant  interven- 
tion 'f  Is  the  strict  letter  of  inteniational  law  to  be  enforced  harslily 
against  her  while  a  Gk>vemment  which  is  not  only  an  habitual  trans- 
greesor  against  international  law,  but  whose  veiy  existence  is  an 
oi^anised  negalum  of  natural  justice,  is  to  be  treated  as  if  it  appeared 
with  a  clean  reooid  ?   It  seems  incredible. 

As  for  the  Concert  itself,  I  have  never  expected  any  good  from  it, 
and  I  have  always  thought  it  a  great  mistake  on  the  port  of  the  late 
Government  to  revive  it  on  the  Armenian  'iuestion.  It  is  an 
ailniirable  instrument  when  its  members  aim  at  the  same  thing, 
Wlien,  as  now,  the  majority  of  them  are  using  it  in  pursuit  of  ends 
injurious  alike  to  the  interests  of  Great  Britain  and  to  those  of  the 
emancipated,  as  well  as  the  still  enalayed,  populations  of  Turkey,  the 
sooner  we  leave  it  the  better.  Honesly  is  always  at  a  serious  disadvan- 
tage in  partnenh^  with  dishonesty,  and  ezperiene^  so  far,  seems  to 
show  that  our  pesence  in  this  Omc^  serves  only  to  fm^Mr  ends 
which  are  not  ours,  and  which  may  prove  disasl  rotis  to  our  credit  and 
interest.**.  It  is  well  to  warn  tlie  ]>nblic  beforehand  that  there  are 
forces  at  work  which  will  jirobably  prove  too  strong  for  Lord 
Nilisbury's  honest  hitentions.  The  amazing  telegram  sent  by  the 
Tsar  to  tho  murderer  of  the  Armenians  foreshadows  the  end  of 
Armenian  refonns  and  Grslan  autonomy. 

YlXDBX. 


THE  QUEEN'S  DIAMOND  JUBILEE. 

THE  LITEBATITKB  OF  THE  VICTOBIAN  BRA. 

We  live  in  a  ceutury  whose  praise  as  an  age  of  progress  "  has  been 
in  all  the  newspajiers  for  at  least  tlie  last  fifty  years  ;  and  it  is  tliere- 
fore  rather  curious  to  hud  ourselves  only  just  realising  that  the  tributes 
ol  x«qieotfiil  ooiigratiilatiim  fvbioh  we  hm  m  long  been  in  the  habit 
of  paying  to  it  an  in  xealily  oomplimentB  to  tbe  addxets  ci  the  Vio- 
tcnian  Era.  For  that  ii  the  aotoal  ImA.  The  eeily  yean  ol  the 
century  mn  marked  by  the  gradual  ebb  of  the  Rovolutionaiy  tide, 
and  they  were  followed  by  a  still  longer  poriod  of  "  slack  water." 
From  1815  onward  for  \\fllnigh  twenty  years  there  was  little  move- 
ment anywhere,  except  for  about  the  first  (piartor  of  that  period, 
in  English  poetry,  and  even  there  this  impulse  had  been  given, 
und  was  already  splendidly  expanding  in  the  last  century.  Early 
in  the  tmnSm,  Keaii»  Shelley,  Bynm,  and  OoHesidge  luid  eil^er 
oeaeed  to  live  or  oeaaed  to  nng ;  and,  save  that  th^  witnessed  8cotf  s 
last  heroie  efforts  as  a  lomanoer,  the  yean  which  intervened  between 
the  death  of  Byron  and  the  Qoesn's  Accession  are  by  far  the  leanest 
yean»inthe  htenry  sense,  tlmt  the  century  has  reoordcd.  And  though 
many  of  the  great  material  triumphs  of  the  age  hail  already  been  eon- 
structively  won  ;  though  steam  locomotion  by  s<'a  and  land  li;i<l  been 
discoN  t  red  and  aj)plied  ;  though  electric  telegrajiby  had  already  a 
puteutiul  exiiitence  in  the  brains  of  its  pioneers,  and  was,  indeed, 
within,  a  year  or  two  ol  oondng  into  aetnal  bsiug ;  though,  in  short, 
it  might  be  possible  to  tzaoe  many  of  the  dominant  fbroes  and  over- 
shadowing &cts  of  the  pneent  day  to  beginnings  ol  eailier  date  than 
the  Queen's  Acce66i(m,  we  can  hardly  on  that  aocoont  dispute  the 
claim  of  the  Victorian  Era  to  xeokon  these  great  laets  and  ioroes 
among  its  products. 

As  regjirds  its  great  literary  facts,  liowover,  and  its  s]m-itual  and 
intellectual  forces,  the  case  is  clearer  still.  Here  it  stands  forth, 
patent  and  undeniable,  that  the  fifteen  years  or  so  which  preceded  the 
demise  of  the  Crown  from  William  IT.  to  his  niece,  were  one  of  the 
flattest  and  least  psoducthre  periods  in  ihe  annals  of  English  letters ; 
and  ihat^  strangely  enon^,  with  the  suooeesion  of  the  yoong  Queen, 
a  levival  set  in  which,  belon  it  had  spent  itself,  carried  our  literature 
in  at  least  two  of  its  greatest  branches  to  the  highest  point  touched 
by  it  in  the  whole  of  her  sixty  years  of  reign.  Tiie  great  age  of  the 
itomantic  and  Naturalist  movement  in  English  jwetry,  thougli  its 
chief  triumplrs  were  achieved  in  the  })resent  century,  has  always  been 
associated  in  the  imagination  of  jwsterily  with  the  century  which 
begat  it — the  last ;  and  if  we  exclude  these  triiunphs,  the  literatun  of 
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the  ninteenili  oentuiy  will  mean  ezdonTely  fhe  litentnxe  of  fhe  Yio- 
tonan  Unu 

It  is  ooriouB  to  remark  how  plainly  thia  ocnnea  out  on  a  oompazieon 
of  a  few  names  and  dutcs.  In  the  years  which  elapsed  between  the 
dentil  of  B3Tcon  and  the  publication  of  the  volume  which  first  estab- 
lished  Tennypon's  reptitntion,  the  poetic  doitips  of  Enfjrlish  idolatry' 
were  Mrs.  Henmus  and  L.  L.  For  pros*'  of  the  serious  order  we 
were  ii  little  better  off ;  but  even  here  the  respectable  names  of  Hallam 
and  Thirhvall  stand  ratlier  for  learning  and  judgment  than  for 
literary  genius ;  while  the  great  historians  and  essayists  by  whom 
the  oentmry  will  be  xemembeied  bad  either  not  yet  begun  to  write 
or  bad  etill  tomake  their  maxk.  Maoanlayin  182o  bad  indeed  estab- 
liahed  his  footing  on  the  Edinburgh  Review^  and  bad  written  the 
earlier  of  Ins  esyiys ;  but  the  later  and  greater  of  them, 
the  "  Temple,"  tlio  "  Clive,"  the  "  Pitt,"  and  the  "  Chatham,"  and, 
above  all,  the  "  Warren  Hastings,"  had  yet  to  come,  and  the  vast 
design  of  tlio  ^/.s/o/v/ Englmuf  was  still  unplanned.  ( 'arlyle,  it  is 
true,  had  in  Sartor  llesartm  produced  what  is  undoubte<ll y  one  of  the 
greatest  of  his  works ;  but  the  F\re»eh  Beeolufion^  on  which  his  title  to 
iiune  is  mote  eeourely  baaed,  was  atOl  struggling  against  "gods 
averse,  and  fortune,  and  fbe  fiery  feet  of  change  "  (or  at  any  rate  the 
fiery  bands  Mr.  Mill's  housemaid),  for  poblioation,  and  did  not 
aotnally  get  itself  published  imtil  the  very  year  when  Her  Majesty 
ascended  the  throne.  Mr.  Kuskin  in  that  year  was  still  at  Christ- 
chiireh,  and  Mr.  Froude  was  sitting  at  the  feet  of  Newman  as  an 
inidergraduate  at  Oriel.  Matthew  Arnold  was  at  school  at  Rugby, 
Kossetti  had  not  yet  been  entered  at  King's  College,  Mr.  Swinburne 
was  a  little  over  two  montliB  old. 

As  to  fiofion,  at  the  death  of  Byron  in  1824  nearly  all  the  finest  of 
Soott's  work  was  done.  The  sun  of  bis  genius  having  touched  its 
senitb  during  the  seven  years  which  div^  fhe  S&ni  cf  Mklh^dtm 
from  Qitriifin  Durtcard,  was,  diuing  the  eight  years  which  preceded  his 
death,  declining  towards  the  pathetic  nadir  of  Coimf  Rohert  of  Paris 
and  Casf/r  Dantjrrotts  ;  and  from  Scott's  death  to  the  Queen's  Accession 
the  English  public  had  to  subsist  on  the  romances  of  Bidwer  Lj'tton's 
first  fund  stagiest )  manner,  and  the  earlier — that  is,  the  non-political 
and  therefore  less  individxud  and  characteristic — novels  of  Disraeli. 
But  13ie  first  year  ol  the  new  reign  brought  before  (be  publio  a  new 
novelist,  who  was  to  make  for  himself  the  most  funous  name  in  the 
flelion  of  the  Yietarian  Era.  Pnsibm^,  by  abappy  cibaaioe,  was  pub* 
lished  in  1837.  The  best  and  freshest  of  Dickens's  novels  followed 
one  another  in  pretty  quick  succession  during  the  next  decade. 
Thackeray  began  several  years  later,  and  was  a  far  less  "fertile  writer; 
b\it  lii.s  activity  <liiriii<;  tlic  foHics  and  early  fifties  was  considerable, 
and  his  not  very  long  career  was  full  of  aohievem^t. 


TBE  LITEBATUR£  OF  THE  YICIOBUN  ERA. 

On  the  whole,  and  taking  all  dMoriptions  of  Engliih  litamtnm 
together,  it  is  impossible  in  any  survey  of  the  Victorian  Era  not  to  bo 
stnick,  and  even  dazzled,  by  the  splendour  of  its  beginning.  If  we 
take  only  the  seven  great  names  of  Tennyson,  Browning,  Carlyle, 
Maoaulay,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  and  Ruskiu,  and  examine  the 
best  of  their  works  between  1837  and  1857,  we  shall  find  ourselves 
leviowing  a  twenty  yean'  record  which  it  would  be  hard  to  match 
from  any  oiher  period  oi  oar  lustoirj.  For  Iwhroen  fheae  two  limit- 
ing yean  English  litentnie  was  enndiMl  by  the  fint  of  these 
illustrious  writers  with  the  Poenu  of  1S42,  TkePrmeeu,  In  Mmoiiam^ 
and  Maud ;  by  the  second  with  Bells  and  Pomegranaktf  Chruttmat 
Eve  and  Easter  Dny^  and  Men  and  Woiwn^  three  poems  contain- 
ing among  them  some  of  the  finest  of  his  work ;  by  the  third 
\s'ith  Thf  French  liecolution^  Pmt  ami  Premnt,  Crominirs  Lrffers  and 
iijM'pc/iCM,  The  Latter  Day  Pamphk-tn^  and  that  little  biograpbical 
masterpiece,  the  Life  of  Sierliny ;  by  the  fourth  with  the  finest  of  his 
Essays,  with  the  spirited,  and,  in  tiieir  way,  never  yet  equalled, 
Laift  o/Anokni  Borne,  and  with  the  iint  four  Tolomes  of  the  gieat, 
Whiggish,  rhetonioal,  unsoupuloos,  hut  sniely  immovtal  histosy; 
by  the  fifth  with  Pickicick,  Olirer  Tirist,  Nicholm  Nickleby,  The  Old 
Curiosity  Shop.,  Bnrnahy  Rudye,  Martin  Chuzz/rtcit^  Dombey  attd  Son^ 
David  Copperfifhi,  Bh'dh  Ilouftr,  and  Little  Don-it ;  by  the  sixth  with 
Barry  Lyndon^  Vanity  Faii\  Pnifieunix,  The  Ncwconies,  and  Esmond ; 
and  by  the  seventh  with  Modern  Paintersy  the  Seven  Lamps  of, 
ArchUeeturey  and  The  Stones  of  Venire, 

•  ■  * 

n. 

Here  are  thirty-tiiree  works,  in  prose  and  poetry,  which,  with  a 
few  exceptions — certainly  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  at  most — 
on  which  opinion  is  divided,  rank  among  the  ntlmitted  master- 
pieces of  their  authors,  themselves  acknowledged  as  supreme  masters 
of  the  literary  art ;  and  assuredly  the  reign  which  during  it^  first 
twenty  yean  witnessed  these  piodnotions  need  leer  no  comparison 
with  the  meet  famous  periods  of  English  histoiy.  These  two  decades 
alone  snffioe  to  stamp  the  Viotorian  era  as  memorable  in  the  anmils 
of  our  literature  ;  and  undoubtedly  their  record  far  surpasses  that  of 
the  two  decades  wliich  immediately  followed.  From  1857  to  1877 
the  tide  of  literary  production,  or,  at  any  rate,  of  high  literary 
achievement,  was  pretty  steadily  receding.  Thackeray  died  ere  the 
period  had  run  nindi  more  than  a  (juarter  of  its  course.  Before 
1857  Dickens  had  already  given  the  world  of  his  best,  and  after 
that  year  he  wrote  nothing,  with  the  doubtfol  exception  of  Ore*rt 
ErpedoHtm,  which  was  at  all  worthy  of  his  genius  at  its  best 
Macftulay  died  in  18d9 ;  Carlyle  was  alieady  looked  in  that  deadly 
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straggle  m&k  FMerkk  ike  Oreai  wbioh  iras  to  hrt  fo'fbe  end  of  his 
•eneer.   In  poetry  thi«  Blaokimwig  wu  less  perceptible,  m  £ur  as  the 
poets  already  in  full  song  are  concemed;  for  if  tliese  years  were 
marked  by  a  slight  decline  of  the  Tennysonian  standard — since  we 
can  hardly  put  Enoch  Ardeti  or  The  It/t/Ih,  high  as  is  their  technical 
excellence,  on  tiie  level  of  In  ^Frn/nrifint — it  was,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  18G4  that  Browning  succeeded  for  the  first  time  in  gripping  the 
public  with  The  Ming  and  the  Book.    On  the  whole,  however,  it  can 
hardly,  I  think,  be  denied  that  the  twenty  ^^ean  in  qnesti(Hi— the 
iteoond  of  the  tliree  perieds  into  which  the  xeign  divides  itaelf — ^was 
Jar  the  least  distinguiahed  of  the  tiuee.   It  is  iroe  that  some  of  the 
.appearances  presented  by  it  are  to  a  certain  extent  deceptive— that  it 
is  possible  here  and  there  to  mistake  for  sterihty  what  was  really 
only  the  repose  of  cerminatioTi ;  and  that  we  must  not  forget  tJiat  the 
seeds  of  now  growtlis  in  literature  cannot  be  quickened  unless  tliey 
die — or  seem  to  do  so.    On  this  side  of  the  subject  there  is  a  word  or 
two  to  be  said  later  on.    liut  there  is  no  denying  that  every  tiling 
'^fliat  moved  in  tlie  world"  dmingthe  sixties  mad  aeventies  appeared 
to  offer  a  standing  oonliadiotian  to  the  memorable  saying  of  Sir 
HenxjKaineb  Nothing  aeemed  to  he    Greek"  among  ^  gieat 
mass  of  Englishmen — if  Greek  be  another  name  for  the  spiritual,  the 
intellectual,  the  artistic ;  but  everything  material  with  tliat  kind  of 
materiality  whioh  provoked  the  urbane  railleiy  of  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold. 

For  iu  the  sixties,  whi(  h  was  the  date  of  Mr.  Arnold's  '*  floruit  " 
us  a  censor   of  I'hilistinism,  we  were  iu  the  full  tide  of  our 
commeroial  and  industrial  prosperity,  and  it  eo  hiqipened  that  the 
disproportion  betwem  tiie  ohange  in  our  suROondings  and  the  diange 
in  ouiselves  whioh  the  new  era  had  hrought  ahont  was  beooming 
rather  disquietingly  noticeable.   There  was  the  sting  of  troth  in  the 
Amoldian  gibe  at  that  immense  development  of  lailwny  oommunication 
which  only  suj)i>lied  a  dull  and  stn-did  community  with  facilities  for 
the  more  frequent  and  rapid  interchange  of  a  dull  and  sordid  life  in 
•one  locality  for  a  life  of  tlie  saniM  description  in  another.    ^Nfany  a 
youth  still  iu  bondage  to  Philistiu,  and  perhaps  never  destined  to  be 
wholly  omancipated — ^many  a  young  barbarian  then  at  play,  and  then 
•(and  afterwards)  apt  to  regard  the  anther  of  Sttojft  m  CrUiamn  as 
somethingof  a  fribble — ^was  secretly  more  moved  by  hie  eavoasms  than 
it  was  agreeable  to  admit,  and  felt  uneasily  conscious  that  although  its 
viztnes,  as  a  political  system,  might  be  oonsiderable,  yet  that  in  its 
response  to  the  intellectual  and  artistic  aspirntions  the  rule  of  "  the  ten- 
pound  householder"  left  something  to  be  ilesired. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  throw  stones  at  that  worthy  but  unappreciateii 
citizen.  I  would  far  nither  save  them  to  build  a  cairn  over  his 
neglected  grave.    It  has  always  seemed  to  mo  that  though  the  Fatea 
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doniod  liim  a  fair  trial  as  a  ruler,  lie  did  not  do  at  all  badly  '^'itli  the 
limited  opportunities  allowed  him  in  a  reign  of  Larely  five  and  thirty 
years,  aud  tliat  if  his  govemmeut  of  England  did  not  quite  deserve 
Mc.  Lowe's  enthtuiikstio  admiration,  one  may  at  any  zate  aay  of  its 
period  that,  politioally  speaking,  ''the  -world  went  ytaey  well  then.*' 
Bat  it  was  poHtioally  qpealdng''  only;  or  that  and  **politio(H 
eoonomically/'  so  to  speak — (wnunsrouiUy  and  industrially,  that  is  to 
say ;  and  in  whatever  tends  to  the  mere  acoumiilation  of  riches  rather 
than  to  the  judgment  and  taste  in  the  emplojTnent  of  them.  Candoiur 
mxist  compel  even  the  most  loyal  Toryism  to  admit  that  if  the  advanc-e 
of  the  nation  in  material  prosperity  between  18'i7  and  18G7  had  Ijeen 
remarkable,  there  had  been  nothing  like  a  corresponding  development 
of  the  higher  faonlties  of  the  people.  The  elevation  o£  the  ten-pound 
householder  to  the  seat  of  power  from  which  he  had  dislodged  the 
territorial  oligarchy  of  **  borongh-mongeBs"  had  not  sensibly  widened 
his  horizons.  He  had  remained  the  shrewd  practical  "common 
sensihie  hut  idea^lees,  tmimaginative,  imcritical  bourgwk  that  he  had 
been  during  his  period  of  political  nonage.  His  ajsthetic  ideals 
were  the  expression  of  a  sober  enthusiasm  for  the  eommonplaoe. 
Ho  bowed  before  a  few  ^eut  names  and  established  reputations 
such  as  those  of  a  Dickens,  a  Thackeray,  or  a  Tennyson  ;  but  in  poetry 
his  heart  was  always  with  Tuppor  ;  aud  as  for  fiction,  he  gave  the  true 
meesuze  of  his  appreciation  <^  the  immortal  oarioaturist  and-the 
immortal  satixut  hy  entiuroning  at  their  side  a  joumey-woilBer  in 
conventional  realism,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Anthony  Trollope,  and 
making  him  the  most  popular  and  widely  read  noTsliBt  of  the  middle 
A'^ictorian  era. 

In  art  ho  still  clung  with  pathetic  fidelity  to  those  painters  of  the 
forties  whose  unearthed  masterjneces  pave  many  of  us  "  such  a  turn  " 
at  the  Hanoverian  Exhibition  a  few  years  ago ;  and  the  pre-Raphaelito 
movement  of  the  fifties  had  as  yet  only  so  far  affected  him  as  to  beget 
A  benevolent  dispoeitioii  to  welcome  back  the  clever  young  arlaslio 
prodigals  to  the  deserted  hearth  of  CSomTNition  as  soon  as  they  showed, 
as  most  of  them  and  all  the  successful  ones  promptly  did  show,  ar 
desuce  to  return  to  it.  As  for  the  history  of  his  domestic  architecture, 
his  women's  costume,  his  fumitiu^,  and  his  objects  of  decorative  art  in 
general,  is  it  not  WTitten  in  brick  and  stucco  over  many  a  mile  of 
London  streets  and  sulnu-ban  common,  and  in  black  and  white  over 
many  an  early  Du  Maiuner  in  the  paijos  of  Pmu  /t  ^ 

^'Esthetically,  as  wo  know,  the  sahation  of  these  lost  sheep  is  SO^ 
posed  to  have  been  wrought  by  the  pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood  al^ 
their  sncoeesois.  The  history  of  their  redemption  has  been  many 
times  related — sometimes  with  mtnre  than  a  touch  of  the  romantic— 
and  it  need  not  be  recounted  here.  The  movement  which  liossetti, 
Mr.  Holman  Hunt,  and  others  initiated  in  art,  and  whidi  the  late 
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'WiUiam  MoniB,  after  diieotmg  it  Into  Htoniiy  dumnels,  liolilly 
attempted  to  oany  into  tlie  industrial  irorld,  may  laaUy  be  entitled 

to  the  honour,  now  always  claimed  for  it,  of  having  rescued  British 
Hutbatifl  from  the  abysmal  deptha  to  which  it  had  sunk ;  but  the 
process  was  a  mighty  slow  one.  It  was  early  in  the  fifties  tluit  tlie 
prophets  began  to  lift  up  their  voice,  and  the  seventies  wore  certainly 
waning  before  their  gospel  so  much  as  began  to  be  accepted.  The 
curious  j)eriod  of  the  so-called  "  (esthete  " — of  Bnnthome  on  the 
stage  and  of  Mawdlo  and  Postlethwaite  in  pictorial  satire — was 
eren  later  ataU.  This  oonfliot  between  die  exaggerationa  of  the  mm 
and  the  pvejndioea  of  the  old  did  not  leaoh  ito  heigbt,  in  &ot,  tiU  m 
were  well  into  the  eighties ;  and  we  may  fsoAj  ngBxd  the  conversion 
of  the  great  Englidi  middle  class  to  what  they  now  profoundly  belieTO 
to  be  the  true  faith  in  matters  of  art,  architecture,  bric-A-hrac,  and 
upholstery,  as  an  event  not  much,  if  at  all,  moie  than  fifteen 
years  old. 

Literature  during  the  two  decades  in  question  presents  the  same 
appearance  of  "hanging  in  the  wind."  With  the  single,  if  the 
qikndid,  exception  of  lir.  Swinbmne,  tbe  period  not  only  prodnoed 
no  new  poet  of  anprema  genine,  but  brougbt  lortb  none  wiHi  any 
protansions  to  a  pkoe  in  the  first  rank.  For  thia  Hr.  Swinbiiine 
hinuelf  is,  in  part,  undoubtedly  tliough  innocently  responnble.  The 
charm  of  that  new  voice  was  so  irresistible  that  for  years  upon  years 
there  was  nothing  to  be  hoard  from  tlie  lips  of  any  younger  singer  but 
its  echo.  Its  influence  for  a  long  time  superseded  that  of  Tennyson, 
but  only  in  the  sense  of  raising  another  and  larger  crop  of  the  merest 
imitators.  Kossetti's  remarkable  poems,  written  before  the  second 
period  of  tbe  xdgn  oommeneed,  bat  not  publiahed  till  1870,  lonn 
no  true  exoeption  to  the  above  generalisation ;  nor,  of  eoune,  doea 
Miatthew  Axnold'a  aeoond  issue  of  poeme,  oompoBed,  moet  of  them, 
mnoh  earlier  in  1867.  Thia  middle  section  of  the  Victorian  Era 
xemains  singularly  haxren  of  new  and  original  poetic  genius. 

In  fiction,  it  is  true,  it  was  marked  at  its  very  commencement  by 
an  event  of  no  little  importance  in  thn  liistory  of  litoratur<^ — the 
apparition  of  the  autlior  of  A(hni  Jin/r.  lUit  though  George  Eliot's 
advent  and  instant  appreciation  may,  at  first  sight,  appear  to  retrieve 
in  eome  degree  the  literaiy  oredit  dt  the  period,  we  ahould  be  oarefnl 
not  to  nuitelce  the  approval  of  the  oritioaland  cultured  Engliah  society 
for  a  popular  pronoonoement.  The  middle  Victorian  era  is  not  really 
the  age  of  Tennyson  in  poetry  and  Qeorge  Eliot  in  proee  fiction ;  it 
Is  the  age  of  Trollope  as  a  novelist  and  of  Martin  Tapper  as  a  poet. 
It  would,  of  course,  not  be  quite  fair  to  the  former  of  these  winters  to 
couple  them  together  "without  any  qualification  or  distinguisliing 
word,  and  it  is  not  meant  that  they  should  he  so  coupled  here.  In 
the  first  place,  though  the  vogue  of  the  latter  lusted  well  into  this 
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seeond  period  of  the  reign,  it  can  hudlj  be  eaid  to  have  ondored  to 
the  end  of  it.  NefvecUieleBB,  it  was  a  ctill  ranriving  phenomenon  of 

the  time,  and  a  mon'ellous  one  indeed.  It  reqnireB  a  strong  effort  of 
the  imagination  to  realise  the  fact  that  the  years  during  which  Fro- 
rerhial  PhUoHophtj  was  going  Bteadily  through  its  forty  editions  and 
accumulating  a  handsome  fortune  for  its  author,  were  also  years 
during  which  Tennyson  was  producing,  not  perhaps  his  finest  nor  cer- 
tainly his  least  appreciated  work,  but  at  any  rate  work  of  which,  if 
ono  oannot  my  that  its  approving  pnUio  nas  as  mnoh  amaller  as  its 
poetio  merits  wave  greater  than  that  and  tfaoae  <tf  Tapper,  it  is  <nily 
heoause  flnito  and  inilmta  dtffwenceseannot  he  eompaied.  There  was, 
however,  no  mistaking  the  fact — as  those  who  are  old  enough  for  such 
memories  will  recollect — that  though  the  author  of  In  Jfrinorhnn  and 
Jftntff  was  refipectfuUy  considered  by  the  great  middle  class,  it  was  to 
the  autlior  of  tliat  intorminable  series  of  pious  platitiulos  cut  into 
uneqiml  lengtlis,  wliicli  lie  hod  named  Prorcrbial  P/ii/(>-so/>/ii/,  and 
might,  with  equal  propriety,  have  given  any  other  name  under  heaven, 
that  fiMir  real  hearts  went  oat 

Tbe  immense  vogue  of  ^Uope,  on  tha  other  hand,  was,  of  oooiae, 
sopportad  hy  literaxy  merits  to  whieh  Tapper  eoold  lay  no  sort  of 
claim.  It  would  be  not  only  nnjust  but  absurd  to  deny  recognition 
to  this.  There  is  a  genuine  vein  of  satirical  observation  running 
through  the  earlier  works  of  the  author  of  the  "  Barsetshire  "  series  of 
novels  which  earned  those  studies  a  deserved  |>opularity.  But«it  was 
essentially  and  in  every  sense  a  thin  vein  ;  it  was  neither  broad  nor 
deep.  TroUope  knew  only  one  class  of  our  countrymen  well,  and  he 
did  not  know  them  much  below  the  soiCue.  AH  that  them  wu 
of  freshness  and  originality  in  his  woric  was  aifaaasted  before  his  im- 
mensa  rspatation  was  established ;  yet  his  popakrity  not  only  lasted 
bat  continued  to  grow  for  the  better  part  of  twenty  years,  and  the 
more  mechanical  his  work  became,  the  more  eagerly  was  it  aooepted 
by  his  public.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  he  injured  his  posthumous 
fame  by  the  imprudent  frankness  with  which  he  described  his  mode 
of  novel  writing — so  many  pages  exactly  y^rr  dirni,  almost  per  hornm  : 
never  any  more  beeuuso  ho  felt  in  the  vein,  never  any  less  because  the 
stofE  was  coming  out  in  inferior  quality  and  production  had  betlarbe 
defened  tall  a  happier  moment.  It  was,  indeed,  a  singular  and 
singolariy  nailf  oonfesrion ;  bat  I  donbt  wheOier  it  could  posriUy  hava 
done  the  confessor  any  harm,  for  the  reason  that  no  critical  reader 
of  TroUope's  can  ever,  I  should  think,  have  imaginad  that  his  novels, 
with  the  exception  of  the  two  or  three  earlier  ones,  were  turned  out 
in  any  other  way.  \o  one  mistakes  a  barrel  organ  for  an  organ  with  a 
keyboard,  especially  when  the  hand  of  the  performer  is  visible,  and  it  is 
obsen  ed  tliat  he  is  not  touching  notes,  but  simply  turning  a  handle. 
There  was  no  sign  of  life  or  spontaneity  about  any  of  the  later 
/Kcollopee,  and  hii  public,  or  the  great  ^bnlk  of  his  poUio,  did 
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•not-  -waiit  ■any. '  They  weve  liappiar  mtlioat  it.  It  wMb  enoogh  for 

them  to  gaze  year  after  year  upon  that  novor-ending  series  o£  social 
photographs,  each  of  them  indistinguisliahle,  save  by  the  merest 
superficial  diiferencos,  from  the  last.  And  it  may  bo  seriously  ques- 
tioned wliether,  despite  his  admitted  superiority  to  Tu])])or,  the 
idolatry  of  Trollope,  liavinr;^  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  worshipj)ers 
mid  the  profundity  of  their  devotion,  was  not  an  even  more  discour- 
aging sign  of  the  Htnary  tnneB  than  was  the  foUowing  ci  the 
'Prtmrbial  Fhiloaoplier.  For  poetry  neror  has  been,  aad  never  will 
hej  appredahle  hy  more  than  s  few ;  'while  prose,  and  eqpedally 
prose  fictioir,  finds,  or  should  find,  a  sufficient  body  of  competent 
critios  in  every  fairly  educated  society ;  and  the  admiration  of  medi- 
wsnty  points,  therefore,  to  a  much  lower  average  of  taste  in  the  case 
of  no\e\  -writing  than  in  that  of  poetry. 

From  lH(i(>  to  1870,  and  for  .some  years  afterward.s,  we  find  our- 
selves surveying  a  literary  period  which  does  not  exactly  arouse 
emotions  of  pride.  "  O  middle-okss !  so  good,  so  great,  so  wisef 
Hr.  Lowe  was  represented  by  some  satiiioel  puUioisfc  of  his 
day-^I  am  not  soze  liiat  it  was  not  Ur.  Ersdeiio  Haziiscm — as 
ejaodiating ;  and  I  have  before  this  maintuned  that  there  was  more 
to  be  said,  politically  speaking,  for  his  culopes  than  the  pert 
liadicalism  of  that  day  was  willing  to  admit.  But  I  am  afraid  we 
mu.st  confess  that  it  was  politically  speaking  only.  Mr.  Lowe  himst^-lf 
— an  ^pxcellcnt  scholar  wlio  .systematically  licliltlcd  scholarship,  and 
mode  it  his  business  on  all  occasions  to  uphold  the  vulgarest  and  most 
material  conceptions  of  national  life — was  himself  no  unfair  repre- 
sentatiTS  'of  this  dass  in  its  non-political  aspect  'Whatever  might 
have  been  the  aj^uments  against  the  wholesale  demooratiaaticii  of  the 
franchise  in  1867,  and  for  the  transfurion  of  such  an  enonnous  dose 
of  new  blood  into  the  electoral  system,  it  is  difficult  even  for  the 
staimchest  of  literary  Tories  to  deny  that  the  nation  sadly  needed  a 
freshening  of  the  springs  of  its  intellectual  and  spiritual  li&. 

HL 

It  is  not  easy  to  fix  the  precise  year  in  wlach  the  change  set  in. 
The  division  ol  the  'Victorian  Em  into  three  periods  of  twenty  years, 
each  marked  by  its  own  peculiar  Hteraiy  characteristics,  is»  of  course, 
only  Tonghly'and  approximate  ooireot.   Its  substantial  accuracy, 

therefore,  will  not  be  affected  by  showing  that  the  periods  overlap,  or 
that  in  enrli  of  them  there  may  be  found  isolated  representatives  of 

literary  tendencies  or  literary  f/nnr^t  which  helong  more  distinctively 
to  one  of  the  others.  Broadly  sjwaking,  the  first  twenty  years  of  tlie 
Queen's  reif^Ti  were  years  of  great  fertility  and  of  really  magnificent 
achievements  in  literature.  New  and  great  schools  of  fiction  were 
founded ;  immortal  poems  and  a  history  which  will  live  for  the  lover 
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of  lotten  after*  it  peiidieB  for  tlie  rtndent  ware  .f^ma  to  the  ^hnld;. 

and  all  this  with  a  rapidity  whioh  ms  almost  bewildering  and  a- 
iraatth  whidi  overwhelmed.   So,  again^  we  are  justified  in  redLoning 

the  second  pmcKl  as  a  stationary  if  not  a  retrogressive  one.  The 
splendid  but  sintrle  apparition  of  Mr.  Swinburne  must  not  dazzle  ns 
into  a  liallucinatory  vision  of  these  two  decades  ns  rich  in  poetic 
genius.  On  the  contrary,  it  was,  so  foi'  as  poetry  was  concerned,. 
eowulmHy  a  barren  and  imitative  time.  Nor  can  the  flat  commoor 
place  of  ihe  TroUopian  fiction,  which,  aa  has  been  said,  waa  tiie 
dominant  fiction  of  the  period,  be  regaided  aa  redeemed  1^  ihe 
brilliant  work  of  Chadee  Beade,  a  novettst  who,  in  The  Chister  and' 
the  Ilenrthy  revealed  a  more  direct  and  potent  inspiration  from  the 
ppirit  of  historical  romance  tlian  had  be<?n  disjilayed  sine©  the  death 
of  8cott.  Nor  yet  can  the  favour  shown  to  the  too  brief  series  of 
Charles  Kingsley's  novels,  and  to  those  of  his  brotlior,  picturesque 
aud  dramatic  as  they  were,  be  fairly  set  ofE  against  the  overshadow- 
ing popularity  of  the  author  of  Bardiester  Towers.  The  elder  Kingsley 
early  quitted  the  field  of  romantio  fiction ;  the  younger  continued 
writing  with  fair  acceptance,  bni  no'  more;  and  Beade,  thoogh  he* 
always  commanded  a  considerable  dzde  of  interested  xeaden,  ncfror 
attained  to  anything  like  the  high  estimation  which  his  great  literary 
gift  deserved.  If  any  one  can  be  said  to  have  divided  the  admiration 
of  the  great  ])ul)lic  with  Anthony  Trollope,  it  was  "Wilkie  Collins,  an 
ingenious  inventor  of  plots  and  puzzles,  but,  except  in  one  of  his 
novels,  a  feeble  delineator  of  character  and  a  writer  absolutely  lack- 
ing in  distinction  of  style.  Throughout  nearly  the  whole  of  tiie 
second  period  of  the  Victorian  Era  tiieae.  two  nofvelists  mi^  be  camp 
sidered  aa  haring  reepedively  aatiBfied  their  ooontrTmen'B  steady  affeo* 
tion  lor  commonplaoe  Bealism  and  their  oeoaaional  yearaxnga  after 
the  transpontine  Ideal.  One  need  not  cast  about  for  any  severer 
criticism  on  the  taste  of  the  time  than  is  imjdied  in  tlds  simple- 
statement. 

No  doubt  the  reaction  would  have  come  in  ;uiy  case,  though  no- 
doubt  also  it  would  have  been  less  powerful  but  for  the  violent  poli- 
tical changes  which  preceded  it.  It  is  fortunately  not  necesaaiy  to 
metamorphose  an  ancient  constitution  and  hand  over  the  destinieaoT 
a  nation  to  the  control  of  nmnben,  in  order  to  induce  its  people  to* 
turn  from  the  deadly  dulnees  of  the  domestio  novel  and  the  meduk- 
nioal  effects  of  the  sensation  story  to  something  which  hrooght  with, 
it  a  breath  from  the  too  long-forgotten  land  of  romance.  The 
*'  instinct  of  8elf-preser>'ation,"  to  use  Mr.  Arnold's  humorous  name 
for  the  spirit  of  revolt  against  boredom,  might  have  been  trust efl  to 
look  after  the  succession  to  Trullupe ;  and  the  forenumer  of  the 
ensuing  change  may  perhaps  be  discerned  as  early  as  1869,  when 
Mr.  Blaebnoie  gave*  to*  the  wiorid  thuft  amnewfaat  lambUng  and 
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loOMly-conafameted  hiitoriosl  noveL  to  wludi  he  gave  so  exquisitely 
•  romantio  setting  of  soenexy  and  movement,  and  adorned  with  mdi 
quaint  hni  aflmirable  literary  art,  in  Lorva  Doonc  The  speedy  success 
of  this  finely  imagined  nnd  cunningly  written  work  gave  good  promise 
and  augury  for  the  future,  which,  however,  can  hardly  he  said  to  have 
had  very  8j)eedy  fulfilment.    Mr.  Blackmore,  indeed,  has  never  lost 
•hii  hold  upon  his  readers,  if  many  of  his  later  works  have  shown 
•gwve  faaltB  of  oonstrudaon — a  hnnoh  of  his  art  in  whioh  he  wee 
aerer  rtrimg'— and  the  onginal  duam  of  his  manner  has  oooaaionaDy 
hazdened  into  manneriiffn.   Still,  the  decade  from  1870  to  1880  had 
run  full  half  its  course  before  the  degenerate  tastes  and  tendenoies  of 
the  sixties  had  exhausted  themselves,  and  the  appetite  for  a  stronger 
and  sincerer  form  of  fiction  had  taken  their  place. 

But  from  the  middle  of  the  seventies  to  the  present  time  the  lurt 
of  the  novelist  has  certainly  displayed  a  vitality,  a  strength,  a  many- 
sided  activity  on  which  we  may  justly  pride  ourselves.  On  the  general 
literary  movement  of  this  singular  period  thssre  lemains  sonaeihing 
to  he  said'  later  on;  hut  of  this  hvsnoh  of  it,  at  any  rate,  one  can 
safely  say  that  a^qpeavsnoes  are  not*  and  cannot  he»  uriudly  deeepliTe, 
and  that  we  may  indulge  our  instinct  of  self-congratulation  ^^-ithout 
misgiving.  Within  the  period  in  qiiestion  novelists  of  long  standing 
but  hitherto  most  inadequately  valued  powers,  have  attained  to  some- 
thing like  their  due  meed  of  recognition ;  new  novelists  of  signal 
ability,  one  of  them  of  a  unique  literary  gift,  have  arisen  witliin  the 
-period  and  acquired  widespread  fame ;  while  the  number  of  novelists 
who»  without  du^laying  the  force  and  the  range  of  the  great  masters, 
have  at  least  csixied  their  art  to  perfeotion  inthtn  its  own  limits, 
•has  reached  a  total  never  approiwhed  helora.  If  IHokens  and 
Tliadkemy,  as  is  often  somewhat  unthinkingly  complaaned,  have  had 
'no  successors,  it  is  not  wholly  due  to  Uie  general^  assumed  fact  that 
the  leading  novel-T^riters  of  the  present  day  are  so  far  below  them 
in  power;  it  is  at  least  in  j>art  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  patent  and 
indisputable  fact  that  the  particular  f/rnrcs  in  which  these  two  great 
-artists  worked  have  practically  ceased  to  exist.  Comparison  between 
two  generations  of  allileles  mast  he  purely  conjeotnrsl  wkm  the 
palsBcira  in  which  the  men  of  the  elder  generation  trained  themselves 
has  heen  dosed.  Nothing,  in  fact,  is  idler  or  more  insidious  tiian 
attempted  parallels  of  this  kind.  The  habit  of  drawing  them  is 
one  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  eld^ly  critic,  just  as  the  equally 
gratuitous  exaltation  of  the  new  over  the  old  is  one  of  the  foibles  of 
his  younger  ron/rere.  Probably,  indeed,  the  two  habits  react  upon 
each  other,  and  the  extollers  of  the  jwi-st  and  of  the  present  reciprocally 
incite,  and  are  incited,  to  extravagances  of  praise  and  depreciation. 

Patting  all  this  aside,  it  should  he  enough  for  a  reviewer  of  con- 
■  temporary  and  of  recent  English  fietion  to  note  the  faot  that  the 
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last  twenty  yean  lus  witneaaed  the  at  fint  gradual  and  latterly  rapid 
elevatiim  of  Ur,  Hardy  to  a  fosemost  plaoe  among  English  novelists; 
the  emergenoe  of  Mr.  George  Iferedith  from  the  shadow  of  an 

almost  lifelong  neglect,  and  his  acclamation  with  an  enthusiasm 
wliich  in  some  of  the  enthusiasts  is,  it  is  to  he  feared,  too  vehement 
for  sincerity;  ond  the  brief  but  brilliant  career  of  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson.  The  achievements  of  these  three  men  during  tliis  period 
may,  perhaps,  not  be — nay,  are  not — subjects  of  unqualified  praise. 
In  certain  characteristics  of  their  work,  or  of  the  reception  given  to 
ihsb  woik,  we  may  trace  influenoes  of  the  age  whioh  are  not  admii^ 
aUe  to  some  of  ns,  and  firom  whioh  we  oodd  have  wished  it  to  be 
ine.  It  is  irritating  to  note  that  the  inspiration  of  Ifr.  Hardy's 
finest  and  strongest  novel  is  deriTed  from  that  everlasting  sex-pioUem 
vhioh  is  just  at  present  perverting  and  distorting  all  our  literary 
ideals,  and  threatens  to  "  narrow  the  mind  "  of  the  nuthor  of  T^'X'^, 
and  make  him  give  up  to  the  nn'o  ireibliche  what  "  was  meonit  for  man- 
kind "  in  the  broadly  generic  sense  of  the  word — not  rir  any  more 
than  JcMitia,  but  homo.  So,  too,  it  may  not  be  without  impatience 
that  we  find  "Mi.  Meredith's  popularity  aggravating  the  anfractuosi- 
ties  of  his  slyle  and  ezdting  the  emulation  of  a  whole  sohool  of 
imitators.  Agnn,  we  may  regret  tiiat  fttr^songht  and  sometimes  dear^ 
bought  exquisiteness  of  Stevenson's  phrase  which  has  made  it  some- 
what of  a  misleading  lure  to  a  generation  already  too  apt  to  stray  into 
the  ymths  of  preriosity.  But  with  all  this  no  unprejudiced  critic  can 
deny  that  tliese  are  tlireo  great  names  in  the  literature  of  English 
fiction,  and  tiiat  the  period  during  which  the  bearers  of  them  were 
all  actively  and  successfully  at  work  will  hereafter  ever  be  recognised 
as  filling  no  obscure  page  in  its  annals. 

Stevenson  the  youngest,  and  mnoh  younger  than  tbe  eldest^  of  the 
throe  young  enough,  indeed,  to  have  been  his  son — has  naturally 
exercLsed  the  greatest  infinenee.  It  is  largely  to  the  inspiration 
of  his  example  that  we  owe  the  new  romantic  movement  iHudi, 
though  like  every  new  literary  phenomenon  of  the  time  it  has 
mu]tij>lied  its  manifestAtions  of  late  years  in  an  almost  surfeiting 
abundance,  has  imdouhtodly  brought  to  light  a  vast  araoimt  of 
genuine  literary  talent  and  produced  a  proportionate  quantity  of 
vivid,  picturesque,  and  in  some  instances  powerfol  work.  The  new 
Bomaiicsta»  indeed,  even  at  the  date  of  present  writmg,  may  still  be  said 
in  eomparison  with  any  other  dass  of  fiction,  to  hold  the  field.  Ttt» 
only  serious  competitors  with  the  new  Romanoists  in  popularity  are  tiie 
members  of  what  has  been  described  in  more  or  less  good-humoured 
raillery  as  the  "  Kailyard  "  school — the  little  band  of  writers  who, 
■vsith  Mr.  J.  M.  Barrie  at  their  head,  have  succeeded  in  scouring  a 
considerable  English  public  for  studies  of  Scottish  life  and  character 
composed  in  the  dialect  of  the  country.    It  would  be  unjust  to  say 
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df  fthea^  and  indeed  alismd  as  well  ak  unjust  to  say  of  their  leader, 
that  they  owe  their  success  to  a  passing  popular  fancy  for  the 
humours  of  Kirk  elders  and  the  lingo  of  the  Lowland  Scot ;  hat  it  is 
of  <f)ur8o  obvious  that  a  vogue  wliitli  (lei>enfls  in  any  degree  on  the 
attractions  of  an  unfamilitir  language  must  nccessiirily  be  of  a  more 
or  less  capricious  characttT,  and  is  sure,  Hoouer  or  later,  to  l)e  displaced 
by  some  newer  ci-aze.  Time  may  be  trusted  to  sift  out  the  Sootcli 
Bovdisti  whoaie  novelists  first  and  mastetsof  '*tfae  Bone'' altar- 
mads  firom  fluMe  wifli  whom .  tidsuxdm  of  prooedwe  is  xwrened,  and 
it  win  he  interesting  to  notewhiohof  them  will  prore  his  sdbelBnoe 
and  solidity  as  n  writer  by  remaining  in  the  neve. 

These  two  penres  d  Motion  have,  however,  onij  been  selected  for 
special  reference  because  of  thoir  distinctive  and  well-marked 
character.  The  general  and  truly  extniordinarv  development  of  the 
art  of  novel  \\Titiug  may  be  more  conveniently  noticed  as  a  part  of 
the  general  and  ^)erliaps  even  more  remarkable  diffusion — we  might 
almost  mj  the  poptdariitation*— <rf  the  power  ol  liteniy  ezpreasion. 
Assmning  lor  a  moment  that  the  existenoe  of  tlua  phenomenon  is 
admitted;  we  shonld  of  couiBe  espeot  to  find  its  presenoe  most  nolioe* 
kible  in  that  branoh  ol  litemture  where  expression  possesses  its  highest 
value  and  importance,  or,  in  other  words,  in  poetry'.  And  it  is  there 
that  the  most  striking  evidences  of  the  development  ol..esprasHOnal 
power  are,  in  fact,  to  bo  found. 

That  this  subject  lends  itself  too  easily  to  ridicule  I  have  the  beat 
reason  to  be  aware.  The  world  has  been  so  much  accustomed  to 
regard  poetry  as  a  rare  and  priceless  product  of  the  human  spirit 
tiiat  the  notion  of  its  zeoeivinig-  at  any  given  time  any  oonsiderahle 
inorement  to  its  amount  is  almost  ae  zepognant  as  it  is  imaredible. 
Let  me  add  that  the'enonnons  majority  of  mankind — enormous  still 
despite  the  vast  increase  of  its  professed  admirers — are  far  too  insensible 
to  poetry  to  have  either  the  wish  or  the  power  to  discriminate  between 
its  matter  and  its  fonn,  still  less  to  ineasiire  the  value  of  the  latter 
element  as  a  factor  in  the  sum  of  poetic  etlcet,  and  least  of  all  to  give 
anything  like  a  comi>eteiit  opinion  on  the  qu(<stioii  liow  far  the  com- 
mand of  form  up  to  that  point  of  supreme  mastery  which  poetry 
presupposes  is  aoqnixahle  hy  eultivation.  Henoe  the  tendency  of  Ihii 
inonrioQB  and  incompetent  majoriiy  is  to  ignora  the  existence  of  n 
difiBoully  whioh  they  are  unahle  to  appreciate,  uid  to  rid  themselves  of 
the'emhanaasment  of  havingto  recognise  and  admit  the  poetic  quality 
of  a  vast  amoimt  of  the  new  poetry  of  the  day  by  the  short  method  of 
declaring  that  it  differs  from  the  genuine  article  in  the  presence  or 
absence  of  some  quality  which  they  would  find  it  miglity  troublesome 
to  define.  Of  coiu-se,  if  a  man  can  see  no  difference  between  the 
so-called  "  minor"  poetry  of  to-day  and  the  "  minor"  so-called  poetry 
of  Jiatf/or  eren  it  qnaztsr,  of  aoentury  ago,  there  is  no  move  to  be  saidi 
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If  be  doe*  not' feel  that  to  deebend  from  the  gieat  poeits  of  the  later 
Yietorian  Era  to  the  dozens  of  others  who  are  -  nert  to  them 
in  rank,  seems  little  more  to-day  than  desceudiuj^  from  the  summit 
of  a  mountain  to  one  of  its  lower  yet  still  lofty  slopes;  whereas 
to  make  that  desc^'ut  a  fxciipratiuu  ago  was  "•  to  feol  as  if  you  had  been 
ticked  down  a  loiif:  flight  ol'  steps  and  had  alighted  in  the  Poets' 
Corner  of  au  obscure  provincial  newspaper" — if,  I  say,  this  difference 
of  sensation  is  not  within  his  experiences,  it  would  be  useless  to  discuss 
the  qneBtiim  ivith  him.'  We  must  at  least  atart  in  tlue  matter  fieomtiie 
oommon  ground  of -the  admiaaioii  that  a  vartlj  hurger  i&unher  of 
'  persons  diaii  waa  foimeilj  the  oase  have  not  only  learnt  the  jwcfic 
language,  bat  diow  the  poet's  feeling -for  nature  and  the  poet's  attitude 
towards  human  emotion.  And  this  means  that,  jvoetry  having  ceased 
to  be  the  rare  and  precious  j)roduct  of  the  hmnau  spirit  that  it  was  once 
held  to  he,  we  must  face  one  or  other  of  two  conclusiouH :  Hither  the  title 
of  poet  must  submit  to  au  immeuso  depreciation  of  honorific  value,  or 
else  it  must  be  reserved  for  those  only  who  couple  the  faculty  of 
poetie  oxpPDOoion  with  exoeptifnial  intelleotnal  fnee  and  epiiitoal  depth, 
and  with  exceptional  power  and  Isitility  of  imagination. 

In  the  onee  of  oontemposaiy  proae  literature  the  need  for  the 
enlargement  of  borders- and  the  admiaaion  of  claimants  is,  of  course, 
infinitely  greater,  but  here  there  is  no  necessity  for  readjustments  of 
definitions.  People  are  naturally  less  alarmed  at  th(»  discovery  of  an 
enormous  increase  in  the  number  ot  our  prose  writers  than  at  an  e(pial, 
or  relatively  equal,  addition  to  the  nimiber  of  our  poets.  There  ia, 
indeed,  no  reason,  they  seem  to  think,  why  we  should  not  all  write 
our  language  with  more  thaamere  eonectneee — with  gxaoe«  with  colour, 
with  eloquence,  with  ihythmioal  chann,  in  laot^  with  all  the  qualities 
which  go  to  make  up  literature."  And  undonhtedljan  astoniehinglj 
large  number  of  people  have  actually  learned  to  do  so.  It  used  to  be 
a  oommon  reproach  of  average  English  novelists — especially  of  the 
lady  novelist — that  their  style  bewrayed  them  ;  and  that  whereas  in 
France  the  execution  even  of  the  poorest  romance  had  usually  merit 
enough  to  assist  the  reader  through  its  jXTusal,  aud  ( vcu  to  blind 
him  to  tlie  poverty  of  its  matter  mitil  he  had  finished  it,  the 
reviewer  of  an  inferior  English  novel  usually  ohtained  sueh  early  and 
certain  indioations  of  its  inferioritj  in  the  amateurishness  of.  its  style, 
that  he  was  reUered  from  the  neosssitj,  or  at  any  rata  held  himself 
entitled  to  decline,  the  trouble  of  reading  it  through.  That  is  no 
longer  the  case  in  £ingland ;  it  has  not,  indeed,  been  wholly  the  case 
for  ten  or  a  dozen  years  past,  and  to-day  the  facts  are  still  more  widely 
diffen'ut.  Dozens  and  scores  of  novels  issue  every  year  from  t ho 
press,  many  of  them  by  quite  unknown,  some  by  al>solutely  new, 
writers,  the  workmanship  of  which  is  so  competent  and,  indeed,  in 
many  instances  SO  exodlent,  that  it  needs  a  caroM  examination  to 
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diBoorer  the  deUmitiiig  line  Ijeiween  the  meritB  of  ibnr  tan  and  fhe 

merits — or  demerits — of  their  matter. 

That  all  this  is  a  remit  of  the  process  initiated  and  propagated 
hjr  successive  extensions  of  the  franchise,  and  directed  through 
the  continually  enlarp-inp;  channels  of  the  educational  system  upon 
the  geneml  literarv  life  of  the  country,  will  of  course  be  eagerly 
contended  by  politicians  of  the  various  Liberal  and  Kodical  groups. 
Nor  am  I  hne  conoemed  either  to  deny  the  operation  of  fhew  canaee, 
or  to  qnestion  llie  gaunllj  nlutBix  duinoter  of  their  elfeolB.  If 
their  vealieed  tbIuo  is  too  often  esaggented,  their  promiae  never- 
theless is  undoohtedlj  oonaiderable.  It  is  only  the  aour-Uooded  critic 
who  imagines,  or  pretenda  to  imagine,  that  an  age  is  condenmed  to 
mediocrity  because  its  avempc  level  of  achievement  is  so  high  as  to 
render  anything  sliort  of  very  marked  pre-eminence  indistinguishable 
above  the  crowded  ranks  of  competence.  It  is  mere  perversity  to 
maintain  that  a  glut  of  talent  creates  a  state  of  things  un&vourable 
to  the  emergence  of  genius.  At  worst  it  can  only  unfaTonrably  affect 
ita  ohanoaa  of  inatant  reoognition»  and  tender  the  eritie'a  duly  of  dia- 
oeming  it  more  difficult  to  diacharge.  And  undoubtedly  it  ia  upon 
the  critic  who  strivea  to  Iceep  a  level  heed  and  a  judgment  free  from 
pvejudioe  that  the  present  condition  0$  T^VgKA  Utonature  moat  em- 
barrassingly tells.  For  if  the  democratic  movement  has  made  for 
the  wider  diffusion  of  the  literary'  faculty,  it  has  on  the  other  hand 
infected  the  published  estimates  of  litcrarj'  productions  livith  the 
peculiar  and  characteristic  vices  of  democTacy — with  its  vehemence,  ita 
ignorance,  its  inconsistency,  its  insatiable  thirst  for  the  aenaational,  ita 
vulgar  admiration  for  artiatic  vulgarity,  ita  utter  lack  of  maaanie  and 
leeerve.  From  the  exaggerated  eulogy,  the  ahameleaa  rMame  which 
•ttenda  even  the  most  moderate  of  oontemporaiyaooceeses  in  literature 
sober  oritioiam  revolta.  The  artistic  extravagances  and  violences  into 
which  every  new  writer,  whether  with  ability  or  without,  is  tempted 
by  the  drum-beating  showman  of  the  press  to  endeavour  to  catch  the 
popular  taste,  miceasiugly  multiply ;  and  it  needs  a  determined  fair- 
mindedness  on  the  i>art  of  the  critic  to  refrain  from  judging  the 
whole  literary  movement  of  the  time  by  these  repellent  incidents. 
One  has  resolutely  to  think  away  all  the  bnaa  bands  and  banners, 
aa  of  a  Salvation  Amy  proceaaion,  which  oonfuae  and  vulgaiiae  the 
advance  of  English  literature,  before  we  can  discern  the  truth  whidi 
fortunately  is  at  bottom  indisputable,  that  during  the  Sixty  Yean 
of  the  Queen'a  xeign  that  advance  haa  been  real  and  great. 

H.  D.  TnAUX. 
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If  asked  for  a  true  index  of  the  degree  of  civilisation  attained  in  a 
given  country,  I  should  suggest  the  number  of  letters  forwarded  and 
leoemd  I17  ib  inhabitaiitB.  What  cm  "be  more  ngnifioant,  for  in- 
stance,  tibui  the  oontrast  between  162  per  head  in  the  United  State* 
and  three  per  head  in  Turkey?  Such  a  comparison  between  the 
postal  statistics  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1837  and  1897  can  hardly 
fail  to  be  instructive,  as  it  certainly  is  appwjiriate,  in  this  year  of  the 
Diamond  Jubilee.  Now,  in  1837  the  average  for  the  United  King- 
dom was  about  three  per  head.  It  need  not  l)e  hastily  inferred  that 
our  grandfathers  were  barhariaus.  But  certainly  the  masses  were 
almost  as  much  restricted  to  oral  communication  and  local  commerce 
as  their  ancestors  were  under  the  Stuarts,  or  as  the  Turks  are  under 
Ahdid  Hamid.  The  wmtry  was,  generally  speaking,  one  dead  level 
of  isolated  coQununes,  eaeh  ahaorhed  in  ita  own  pditioa  and  mteresto, 
and  knowing  no  more  of  other  communes  at  a  distanoe  than  cme 
Bnssian  village  knows  of  another  a  hundred  miles  away.  The 
gently  and  profopsional  men  in  the  rural  districts,  and  the  citizens 
of  the  great  towns,  niaiiitaine<;l  sufficient  intoreommuuication  ;  but 
while  the  more  elevated  points  were  thus  tinged  with  light,  <larkneBe 
reigned  below. 

When  Queen  Victoria  ascended  the  throne  there  were  no  tele- 
graphs in  this  ooimtiy,  and  lew  laihrajs.  The  mails  were  foorwaided 
hy  ooaflih,  and  the  postage  rates  weie,  to  all  hut  the  weU*to-dD»  pio- 
hibitive.  It  cost  from  4d.  to  Is.  8d.  to  send  a  angle  "  letter,  under 
an  ounoe  in  weight,  from  one  part  of  the  kingdom  to  another.  There 
were  some  forty  charges,  varying  according  to  distance,  the  average 
rato  being  9d.,  or  half  tho  day's  wage  of  a  labourer.  A  "  single  " 
loiter  meant  a  single  piece  of  paper  (adhesive  envelopes  had  not  been 
invented) ;  and  tho  addition  of  a  second  scrap  of  paper  made  the 
letter  a**  double"  one.  The  postage  was  paid  on  delivery  by  the 
recipient ;  and  as  no  credit  wss  given,  the  inoanion  of  a  postman 
into  a  poor  neighhouriiood  was  watched  on  all  sides  with  fear  rather 
than  hope.  All  kinds  of  tricks  were  resorted  to  in  order  to  baffle 
the  unwelcome  Mercuij.  Some  thirty  millions  of  newspapers  were 
distributed  graiis  tikrough  the  post — a  fact  which  I  commend  to  the 
notice  of  tho  reigning  postal  authorities.  A  person  desirous  of  send- 
ing an  unpaid  message  would  place  dots  under  the  requireil  letters  on 
a  newspaper  sheet,  in  the  following  way  (the  dotted  letters  being  her© 
represented  by  italics)  : — 
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**Her  Jfttjeety's  Mmiston  in  Council  ycsterr/ay  drvoted  several 
hours /o  the  examination  of  Mx.  Eowland  Hill's  project,"  .  .  .  &c. 

Coleridge,  the  poet,  saw  a  poor  woman  declining  to  accept  a  letter 
on  the  score  of  inability  to  pay.  The  good-natured  bard  (doubtless 
with  some  difbculty)  found  the  required  ninepence,  despite  the 
woman's  remonstrances.  A\Tien  the  i)08tman  had  gone  away,  she 
Aowcd  Coleridgo  that  the  letter  was  but  a  blank  sheet  of  paper.  Her 
Inodier  liad  arranged  to  send  bar  at  intemlB  Bocli  a  sheet,  addreaeed 
in  a  certain  fiuhion,  as  eridenoe  that  all  mraa  wdl  iipii]i  him;  and  ahe 
aa  regularly,  after  inapeoting  the  addreaa,  reCuaed  to  aoeept  it.  Some 
humourist  on  one  occasion  sent  out  large  numbers  of  letters,  each  on 
a  sheet  as  laxge  aa  a  tabledoth,  of  whidi  had  to  be  delivered  aa 
*•  single"  missives. 

This  system  practically  stifled  written  intercourse  among  the  work- 
ing class,  and  ] tressed -vs-ith  severity  upon  the  middle  class;  but  tlie 
rich  and  highly  placed  entirely  escaped  postal  taxation.  The  privi- 
lege of  banking  oovered  the  conwaptnidence,  not  only  of  Ministera^ 
Peera,and  Ksmhera  of  Barliament,  bat  of  their  relatiTee,  frienda»  and 
aoqnaintancea.  While  in  one  year  early  in  the  Queen'a  reign  no  leaa 
than  7,400,000  letterawero  franked,  a  single  London  firm  paid  annu- 
ally £11,000  for  postage;  and  a  writer  in  the  Quarterly  referred 
flippantly  to  "  so  slight  and  rare  an  incident  in  a  labourer's  life  as  the 
Te(*eipt  of  a  /rffrr.^*  Amongst  the  "  yiackets  "  franked  was  a  grand 
piano.  An  anny  of  clerks  was  employ  ed  to  fix  the  charges  to  bo 
collected;  and  the  postal  revenue  remained  stationary  between  1815 
and  18'35,  although  in  the  aame  period  the  popuktion  increased  from 
19,500,000  to  25,600,000. 

Moved  by  this  state  of  things,  Ptoliament  in  1839  adopted  Bow- 
land  Hill's  proposal  of  nnilorm  inland  penny  postage^  which  came 
into  operation  on  January  10th,  1840.  The  writer  possesses  a  copy 
of  the  Qmirtvrhj  Rerietc  of  1839,  in  which  a  contributor  (believed  to 
be  Croker)  fiercely  denounces  the  scheme.  "  Will  clerks,"  ho  says, 
*'  wTite  only  to  their  fathers,  and  girls  to  their  mothers  ?  AVill  not 
letters  of  romance  or  love,  intrigue  or  mischief,  increase  in  at  least 
equal  proportions  ?  We  doubt  whether  social  and  domestic  corre- 
spondence will  be  more  than  donUed.  A  gigantto  exenqpHftoation  of 
the  old  proTOrb — Penny  vise  and  pound  /boHsh,**  &o.,  Ao.  Macanlay 
aaya  that  tiie  penny  post,  when  firat  established,  was  the  object  oi 
riolent  invective,  as  a  manifest  contrivance  of  the  l*ope  to  enalaTe  &e 
souls  of  Englishmen.  It  was  descrilnMl  as  "  sedition  made  easy.'* 
The  postal  authorities,  wlu)  in  17S4  had  opposed  the  institution  of 
mail  coaches,  were  imj)lai  iilile  enemies  of  j)ennv  postage.  The  Post- 
master-liencral  of  1S;}<>  iT.ord  Lichfield)  based  liis  ()l)jections  on  the 
curious  ground  that  the  bmlding  at  St.  Martin's-le-Grand  would  not 
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be  Iazg»  enougli.  The8eoretai7yCk)londlfAlMify,ODiiitBii%f^^ 
"  ThiB  plaxmro  knov  ivill  £aO." 
As  we  know,  it  Buooeedfid}  and  the  penny  rate  has  heen  generally 

adopted  in  Europe,  as  well  as  in  tlio  United  States.  The  number  of 
letters  rose  from  80,000,000  in  is.iT  to  299,000,000  in  1847  ;  and 
for  the  year  ending  on  Marcli  .'Ust,  1897,  they  must  be  about 
1,900,000,000.  The  postal  surplus  was  in  1839  £1,659,510,  and  in 
1896-7  £3,632,122.  The  number  of  letters,  which  was  in  1837 
abont  ihzee  par  haad  and  m  1854  15  per  head,  is  now  77  per  head. 

The  sniljeci  ot  the  benefits  flowing  from  fhe  inland  penny  poet 
might  he  suitable  for  a  sobool  essay ;  hut  no  adult  writer  would 
attempt  rhetoric  on  such  a  thesis.  It  may  be  asserted  generally^ 
that  without  cheap  postage  social  and  commercial  progress  under 
Queen  Victoria  would  have  been  as  rIow  and  evanescent  as  it  has 
been  nipid  and  permanent.  Inland  penny  postage  was  a  corollary 
of  railway  cf)mmunication,  just  as  ocean  penny  postage  is  of  steam- 
ship conmiunication. 

It  may  be  oonTenient  to  summarise  at  this  point  Ihe  ohief  events 
in  British  postal  history  during  the  Queen's  reign : — 

1838— Money  Order  Department  establUhed. 

1840 — Inland  Penny  Postage. 

1848— Boc.k  Post  instituted. 

1861— Post  Ottice  Savings  Banks  cxeated. 

1863— Inlaad  Pbttem  PMt  MtRblished. 

1870— Telegraph  transferred  to  the  Stetaw 

19>70 — Postcards  introduce*!. 

1670 — Extensive  employment  of  Women. 

1877--Half-4Nmoe  limit  niied  to  <ni«  onnee. 

1880— Postal  Orders  introduced. 

1880 — Telephoning  decided  to  be  a  2>oetal  monopoly* 

1880 — Sixpenny  telegrams  introduced. 

1883— Flueel  PMt  established. 

IClBCELLANEOUS  RkFOBHS  DURDiQ  TUB  PAST  TWELYB  YEABS. 

Penny  Posteaids  to  the  Colonies. 

Parcel  Post  to  France. 

Postage  to  the  Colonio^s  rcluced  to  2h\.    (And  see  po8t8cript.J 
Reduction  of  trans-Coutiuental  subeidies  from  ;£100,(K)0 

to  abont  £B7iSM  a  year. 
Open  Envelopes  allowed  for  Book  PMfe* 
Telegraphic  Money  Orders. 
*'  Private  "  Postcards  transmitted. 
Flee  xe*direction  ooneeded. 

Reduction  of  Cable  Pates  to  India  and  Australia. 
State  purchase  of  Cables  to  the  CoutiuenU 
The  Expiess  Post  estoUished. 
Boor  of  collection,  Ac.,  stamped  on  lettexsk 

■  » 

Numerous  minor  reforms  might  be  added  to  this  list. 
Taking  this  one  matter  of  the  inczesse  of  pommunioation  between 
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man  and  man,  it  \vi11  he  seen  that  onr  national  pvqgrafls  during  the 
present  reign  haa  dwarfed  all  previona  progress  amoe  wb  had  ft  hia* 

tory.  The  germ  lay  in  the  Roman  Rystera  of  Government  couriers' 
stations  estahliahed  along  the  higli-roads — a  system  maintained  in 
Scotland  down  to  1715.  In  tlio  Middle  Ages  the  obvious  improve- 
ment uf  mounting  the  couriers  secured  greater  speed ;  and  the  intro- 
duction of  mail  ooachesin  1784,  with  armed  guards,  marked  a  further 
advanoe.  At  thia  posnt  llie  offioialawoiild  lam  been  oanteni  to  xeat 
But  ateamand  eileobndly,  the  Slave  of  the  Ijunpaad  ilie  Skve  of  th«t 
Bing,  were  laboniing  to  make  the  reign  of  Queen  Yictcnia  famoua, 
and  the  stage  ooaoh  icon  vanished  after  the  poathoj — the  elder  Mr. 
Weller  after  Humphry  Clinker. 

Speaking  as  an  expert,  and  with  some  responsibility  for  most  of 
the  changes  wrought  during  the  last  twelve  years,  I  must  confess 
to  a  certain  degree  of  disappointment  at  what  has  been  accomplished. 

The  benefita  of  the  eenrioe  are  still  too  much  confined  to  centres  of 
popidatioa ;  the  ehaiges,  especially  where  eleotrioal  tnuumiaium  i» 
empioTedy  an  ficeqnently  ezoeaaiTe;  and  the  pnUio ia  peKpleiied  and 
hflTiMwod  witii  a  network  of  useleaa  and  ezaaperating  fines  and  prohibi- 
tions. The  poatal  authorities  are  too  much  inclined  to  regard  their 
business  as  a  purely  commercial  undertaking ;  to  concentrate  their 
energies  on  the  more  i)rofitable  branches  of  it ;  to  consider  the  indi- 
Tidual  seeking  their  services,  rather  than  the  general  interests  of  tlio 
State.  Some  day  a  man  of  brains  and  will  may  find  himself  Post- 
master-Cbneral.  Such  a  man,  realising  the  vastness  of  the  forces 
under  hia  hand,  and  the  grandeur  of  hia  miwlmi,  easting  off  at  onoe 
the  lively  ol  the  Twtmy  and  the  afaaoiUea  of  departmental  xed-tape, 
will  woik  veritable  wonders,  aeownpKahing,  hy  a  few  burning  words 
and  a  few  aBtatohes  of  the  pen,  refonns  that  tunid  *^^**^i^Ann  would 
spread  over  a  century. 

This  is  not  the  time,  however,  for  gnulginj^  criticiRm.  Ere  we 
look  wistfully  forward,  let  \is  cast  a  grateful  glance  behind  us.  A\Tiat 
a  vista  of  hvmian  happiness  opens  to  the  eyes  of  those  who  read  intelli- 
gently the  list  of  reforms  above  set  forth  !  No  more  does  a  son  or 
daughter  paaa  hem.  the  bright  poiitala  of  home  into  darkneaa  and 
oUiTion.  Baniflhed  are  the  donda  of  ignoranoe  and  sorly  aoq^on 
that  divided  townsman  from  oountryman,  Yoriohive  from  TanoaiJure, 
Protestant  from  Catholic,  rich  from  poor.  Ten  thousand  channelB 
have  been  opened  for  the  broad  flood  of  our  national  energies ;  ways 
and  means  have  been  found  for  quickening  and  facilitating  every 
effort  of  science  and  cominiTce  to  enlighten  and  (nirich  the  people. 
All  olistudes  to  the  circulation  of  wealth  have  been  levelled  ;  distance 
has  been  bridged  j  the  absent  have  been  made  present.  Abo\  e  all, 
the  feelings  of  humanity  and  patriotiam  have  been  quiokened  and 
foateiedi   Sympathy,  charity,  and  good  worka  (and  here  our  beloved 
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Queen  has  lod  tlio  way)  counteract  much  of  the  sorrow  and  suffering 
that  were  onto  hold  to  bi'  iusejitmible  from  the  lot  of  tho  poor. 
And  finally,  the  problem  of  uniting  in  spirit  tho  widely  sciittered 
races  and  communities  ihut  make  up  the  British  Empire  is  on  the 
point  of  hdng  solved.  At  ha  Goxvmatum  in  1837  {he  Eoyol  Ifud 
looked  nnmd  on  a  oinile  of  prinoe8»  peen»  and  higfa-bom  beautiee. 
Thu  month  we  shall  lee  her,  white-haixed  and  veneraUe,  guaided 
to  Saint  Paul's  by  troops  of  siraitlijr  'waniois  in  atiange  aoooutie- 
ments,  evefj  hand  of  them  repreaenting  an  army  and  a  nation, 
tlirough  an  acclaiming  multitude  of  some  ten  millious  of  lior  subjects. 
For  the  colossal  scale  of  the  accessories,  for  dramatic  signiticanco,  for 
pathetic  interest,  that  sceue  will  bo  unmatched  iu  tho  hi.story  of  man- 
kind. And  the  magician  who  has  wrought  these  marvels  iu  one  life- 
time is  none  other  than  he  who,  in  modeet  uniform  of  dinger  hlne 
tmned  i^  with  royal  aoarlety  hrings  our  morning  lettere  and  news- 
ipapen  with  nnfjailing  punotuality.  * 

An  equally  remarkable  development  has  occurred  in  the  Colonies. 
The  Stiitesman*8  Year-Book  (to  which  I  have  freely  resorted  for 
«tAtistics)  contains  a  chart  .showing  tho  l^ritish  possessions  in  1837.  A 
tJiiu  triug^*  f)f  settlements  is  all  that  is  shown  on  the  coast  of  Austnilia, 
tiic  interior  being  still  overrun  by  savages.  To-day,  on  a  chart  of  the 
world,  in  which  tho  postal  progress  of  each  country  is  indicated  by  the 
4epth  of  shading,  only  two  countries  have  a  deeper  shade  than 
Anstndia.  The  Anstndian^  in  fset^  esohange  pw  head  neariy  twice 
m  manyletten,  &e.,  as  the  French.  Colonial  Ministen  have  never 
failed  to  adopt  postal  re  fornix  from  any  and  every  qQarter,and  to  this 
enlightened  poUcy  much  of  the  commercial  and  general  progress  of  tho 
Colonies  must  of  course  be  attributed.  At  this  nonfat  th9  C^oiftl 
post'Ofiiees  are  in  many  rc^pecbi actually  in  advance  of  our  own,  and 
this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  are  o<^ndu(  ted  at  a  loss,  while  the 
British  l*08tmastcr-(  Iciu  ral  has  a  suqilus  exceeding  three  millions. 

It  would  be  unfortunate  if  our  postal  officials  should  hesitate  to 
adopt  in  this  year  of  Jnlnlee  the  scheme  of  Imperial  Penny  Fostage, 
by  which  British  postal  qrstems  aU  over  the  irarld  vronld  he  linked  up 
into  one  Imperial  Penny  Postal  District,  jnst  as  the  local  telephone 
exchanges  are  connected  together  by  trunk  "  lines.  My  proposal  is 
that  our  domestic  penny  rate  should  be  extended  to  cover  letters  to  the 
Colonies,  leaving  the  Colonial  return  rates  to  England  untouched. 
"VVe  should,  in  fat  t,  form,  within  the  General  Postal  T^nion,  a  British 
PoKtdl  Ciiioii,  exactly  similar  to  the  American-Canadian,  the  American- 
Mexican,  the  Austro-German,  and  other  "  restricted  "  Uuious  uln>ady 
in  egristenoe.  The  **  domestio  "  or  inland  postage  of  each  country  in  a 
''restricted  "  Union  sniBces  to  cover  transmisrion  of  a  letter  to  the 
altrad  State.  Thus  the  inland  penny  rate  d  the  United  States  ftanks 
so  American  letter  to  any  port  of  Gsnsda ;  and  the  Dominion  inland 
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rate  of  three-Iial^wiioe  fnaks  a  Oanadian  letter  to  any  part  at  the' 
United  States.   Each  country  keeps  tiie  postage  it  oollects. 

The  cost  of  instituting  penny  postage  to  all  parts  of  the  Empire - 

would  be  about  £25,000  a  year — ^just  one-third  of  the  price  paid  by 
the  (lovemment  for  the  Ansidoi  Madonna.  How  mnny  millions  of 
exiles  wlio  will  never  tv^o  tbe  Madonna  would  gaze  with  delight  on 
the  familiar  penny  stamp,  bearing  the  likeness  of  their  beloved 
Queen ! 

Tb»  postal  anthoritiea  atigiDaiieed  sndi  oouidentiona  as  eentamental. 
Bnt  the  Ateooiated  CSuonben  of  Comnieroe^  repceeenting  only  hard- 
headed  men  of  biuineaa,  nnanimoiuly  and  repeatedly  petitioned  for  a 
reformwhich  would  put  new  life  into  British  commerce.  The  officials, 
thus  oomered,  hinted  that  two  of  the  Australian  Poetmasters-Qeneral 
objected.  I  visited  Australia  last  autumn,  and  brought  back  the 
unanimouR  aspont  of  the  seven  Governments  to  the  scheme. 

TI1U8  no  obstacle  remains ;  and  it  will  hardly  be  (hniied  that  a  more 
appropriate  opportunity  for  a  graceful  compliment  to  the  Colonies 
ooold  not  he  denred.  The  whole  Empire,  fiom  the  mort  iUnatrioui 
pemonages  down  to  the  humblest  cottager,  is  anayed  in  its  &T0fDr ; 
and  I  for  one  shall  refnae  to  believe  that  the  Biiiiah  preas  and  people 
will  recoil  before  the  shrill  protest  of  an  official,  as  an  army  in  ancient 
times  is  recorded  to  have  fled  on  hearing,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
soldiers*  lives,  the  braying  of  an  ass.  Tjct  us  hope  that  the  iufluen<*o 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche^juer  and  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies, 
botli  warm  friends  of  the  scheme,  will  suihce  to  make  this  year  still 
more  memorable  by  its  promulgation. 

HOW  TO  CEUiBKATK  THE  Jl  UlLKK. 

• 

It  wr)uldhealaboiir  of  love  to  dwell  on  eadi  of  the  postal  improve- 
ments of  ihe  present  reign,  and  to  trace  its  effect  on  the  national  life ; 
but  the  task  would  require  a  volimie.  Briefly  it  may  be  said  that 
the  rost-ofhce  has  gone  far  towards  enabling  a  nmn  to  communicate 
and  bargain  with  another  at  a  distance  as  effectualU'  as  if  the  two 
were  face  to  face.  It  is  the  universal  messenger,  agent,  and  deputy. 
A  smhant  advertises  his  wares.  The  Post-offiee  distiilNites  the 
newspaper  containing  the  advsrtisemeiit,  brings  back  soine  hundreds 
of  ardors;  reoeiTes  the  prioe  from  each  pnrohaser,  and  pays  it  over  to 
the  vendor ;  and  Rnally.  conveys  the  goods  ordered  to  their  destina^ 
turn.  It  is  the  banker  of  the  poor,  and  enables  the  poor  man  to 
insure  his  life  cheaply,  or  (o  provide  for  old  ape.  More  wonderful 
still,  it  places  at  his  disposal,  for  a  mtKlcrato  conpidoration,  the  means  of 
coniiiimiitating,  literally  at  lightning  spcfd.  with  others  himdreds  or 
thousands  of  miles  away,  and,  if  desired,  with  the  living  voice. 

It  has  already  been  observed  that  the  progress  of  our  postal  system 
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hat  in  some  mpeots  faUen  short  of  perlBotum.  One  ironld  like  to  iee> 
tiie  mandaUcarte  introdneed,  for  the  payment  (where  desired)  at 
the  payee's  door  of  money  remitted  by  post;  mistake,  finuid,  and 

delay  being  tlnis  elimiimted.  The  "  cosh  on  delivery  "  arrangement, 
vmder  which  the  postman  who  delivors  a  ytarcel  receives  the  price- 
for  tninsraissiou  to  the  vendor,  would  prove  a  boon  eciually  to  sellers- 
and  buyers;  for  the  buyer  would  be  subjected  to  a  minimum  of 
trouble,  and  the  seller  would  have  no  "  bad  debts"  on  his  books,  and  ' 
wodd  no  longer  lear  swindkii,  inlantB,"  and  nnoertifioaAod  1ia&k<> 
rupts.  Both  these  reforms  have  been  institnted  in  Continental  oonntries 
with  remarkaUe  anooess,  especially  in  Qennany  and  Switaerland. 

Agam,  we  want  an  Agricultural  Parosl  Post,  at  low  rates,  for  dairy 
and  garden  produce.  At  present  we  are  paying  for  8uoh  produce 
some  thirty  millions  a  year  to  Frante,  lielgiiim,  Denmark,  and  other 
countries,  while  British  cottagers  and  allotment-holders  find  it  impos- 
sible to  get  their  produce  to  market,  the  rustic  population  migrates  to 
our  already  congested  towns,  and  gra^s  grows  in  our  village  streets. 
Next  June  thsro  will  be  tsn  millionB  of  months  to  Ised  in  Londoiir 
and  the  contraotors  will  look  entirely  to  foKeignen  for  the  waipff&m 
rsqmrsd.  A  small  onltivator  in  Kent  chafes  to  see  the  tmins  mnning 
by  from  Dover  to  the  metropolis,  laden  with  butter,  eggs,  chesaa, 
cream,  flowers,  fruit,  and  choiw  vegetables,  while  his  butter  and  eggs 
are  unsaleable,  his  roses  fade  unpluoked,  and  his  tomatoes  are  rotting, 
on  the  ground. 

While  on  this  subject,  let  us  remember  how  severely  the  rural 
districts  are  handicapped  in  their  competition  with  foreign  rivals  by 
the  laok  of  dedxioal  oommnmoation  witii  tiieir  natonl  mariulB.-.  All 
the  people  in  tiie  three  kingdoms,  whether  in,  near  to,  cr  distant  finmi 
a  town,  should  enjoy  equal  postal  and  telegraphic  privilsges.  It  is- 
the  old  story  of  the  belly  and  the  members.  If  the  country  distriets 
are  impoverished,  the  country  peq>le  crowd  into  Uie  towns  and  ssnd 
up  the  rates. 

If  Bacon  had  been  told  that  one  day,  under  a  !jrra<er  (iuoen  tlian 
Elizabeth,  Englishmen  would  converse  under  the  sea  witli  friends  on 
the  other  side  of  the  world,  he  would  have  said,  Only  with  super- 
natmal  aid."  By  means  ol  the  eleotrie  oaUe  this  minide  has'heaB 
brought  about.  The  most  interesting  of  all  maps  is  a  oaUe  chart  of 
the  world.  It  is  like  H  dissection  of  the  nervous  system  in  the  body. 
From  the  brain,  England,  the  cables  branch  out  into  every  country^ 
each  branch  giving  off  innumerable  ramifications,  which  in  their 
turn  are  lost  in  a  minute  network  of  inlfind  telegraphs.  The  human 
race  is,  as  it  were,  in  a  vast  whi^jioring  gallery. 

Yet  the  majority  of  maukiutl  are  still  excluded  from  participation 
in  tlie  benefits  of  cable  comumuitution.  Nature  has  stored  up  air, 
water,  and  deetridty  for  the  free  use  of  man,  hut  thoae  hnngry, 
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s])ui]ging  dogs"  (to  quote  Carlyle),  tlif^  inonojiolists,  liave  ajipro- 
priatod  two  out  of  the  three  giftfl  for  their  owu  jtrofit.  Two  groups 
of  companies  owu  between  them  some  80,000  miles  of  cable ;  and 
being  veetnunod  by  no  law  or  aerapley  they  charge  the  highest  rates 
ivhudi  can  be  wnmg  oat  of  the  neoesnties  of  wealthy  in«z^^  One 
mvl  oosts  to  Amerka  la.,  to  Lidk  4s.,  to  AnilnliA  40.  9d.,  to 
British  Guiana  10s.  Now,  if  the.  State  would  piurchaae  and  supple- 
ment  (where  necessary)  the  existing  cables,  it  is  easily  demonstraMa 
that  a  largo  jirofit  could  be  made  at  n  penny  par  word. 

Hero  is  the  long-sought  bond  of  union  between  tlie  mother  country 
and  the  Colonies.  It  lies  unseen,  almost  useless,  at  tlie  bottom  of  the 
sea.  Why  should  it  not  throb  day  and  night  with  an  endless  current 
•of  family  affection,  of  racial  and  individual  sympathies  Let  us  have 
oabling  for  the  miUion,  not  fnr  the  miUiaiains. 

Theire  is  stiU  mon  ntgent  need  for  improving  our  inland  eleobioal 
osmmnnioalion.  It  is  clear  that  the  telephone  tends  to  diq»Iaoe  the 
tategxaph,  writing  Ijeing  at  best  an  imperfect  substitute  for  qpeeoh. 
The  postal  authorities  have  here  ap:ain  permitted  a  company  to  mono- 
polise a  valuable  privilege  which  tlio  Courts  have  decided  to  be  public 
propert}'.  The  Company  enjoys  tlie  right  of  supplying  the  telephonic 
service  in  towns,  while  the  Post  Office  is,  for  a  long  term  of  years, 
•reatrioted  to  the  trunk  service  between  one  town  and  another.  At 
any-  oost  this  colossal  blonder  must  be  zectiiled.  'llie  Post  Office 
diould  at  onoe  acquire  tiie  ezohanges,  plant,  and  staff  of  the  company, 
and  give  us  a  cheap  service,  a  network  of  telephones,  extending  even 
to  the  romotest  villages ;  a  telephone  wire  should  be  laid  into  every 
^bouMe  rented  at  £"20  or  more,  exactly  as  gas  and  water  pipes  ore  laid. 
And  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  any  future  diHcoverit's  in  the  tield  of 
eleotrieal  transmission  will  Ix^  strictly  Kifepuanlotl  for  the  public. 
Already  wc  can  cable  to  America  the  likeness  of  a  oriniinal.  A  man 
can' sign  here  an  electrical  cheque,  and  within  a  few  hours  his  signa- 
ture vdll  have  been  examined  and  honooied  in  Sj-dney  or  AuoUaa4< 
But  greater  wonders  are  expected  from  day  to  dqy.  Mr.  Preece, 
■of  the  Post  Office,  has  succeeded  in  telephoning  a  message  four  miles 
vrithout  wire  or  other  ,  artifieial  circuit.  Others  arc  working  in  the 
same  direction,  and  we  seem  to  be  on  the  eve  of  a  discovery  which 
will  reduo<i  the  cost  of  electrical  communication  to  the  veriest  trifle. 

Here,  then,  is  a  programinc  worthy  of  this  great  year  in  lihtiah 
history.    Let  the  Queen's  Ministers — 
'  (1)  Invite  the  several  Colonial  Governments  to  assent  to  the 
instituticn  of  Lnperial  Penny  Postage ; 

(2)  Introduce  a  Bill  providing  for  the  aeqnisition  by  the  State  of 
the  existing  cables ; 

(3)  Lay  on  the  TeUe  a  similar  Bill  for. the  purchase  of  the 
tolophonps ; 

(4)  l'}stabliah  a  cheap  Agricultural  Parcel  Post. 
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EmIi  of  flieae  ehonget  would  directly  and  indiieoUy  add  lazgely  to 
fbe  nmomt  liendM  stmralatiiig  trade  of  all  kindi,  and  oontribnftiiig 
to  private  liappineaB  and  convenienoo.  Let  ns  imagine  onnehres  in  n 
village  some  twenty  miles  £ram  London,  on  a  summer  evening  in  iho 
year  1900.  Three  yoars  ago  the  little  street  waa  dpserted,  half  the 
cottages  were  in  ruins,  and  tho  gardens  were  choked  with  coarse  weeds. 
Now  joyous  groups  stroll  under  the  trees,  ever}'  cottage  is  ofciipied  and 
in  good  repair,  and  tlie  gaRicus  are  richly  cultivated.  If  you  ask  the 
good  man  smoking  his  pipe  at  the  open  gate  for  an  explanation,  he  miil 
teU  yon  that  nnoe  the  new  Parcel  Poet  oarte  hegan  to  coUect^piBoduoe, 
and  the  telephone  has  heen  laid,  the  Londonen  faaTO  insisted'on 
having  British  eggs,  butter,  fruit,  and  flowers,  instead  of  foreign ;  that 
the  people  are  flocking  back  to  the  land ;  and  that  the  roads  for 
miles  round  run  through  daily  farms  and  market-gardens,  all  yielding 
a  handsome  profit. 

At  the  next  gate  a  hale,  ruddy-faced  old  woman  is  talking  to  a 
gossip.  She  has  been  writing  by  tlie  new  Penny  Post  to  her  sou  in 
South  Africa,  begging  him  to  give  up  mining,  and  to  come  haok  aad 
maike  a  little  Intone  by  supplying  the  Londoa  mariceti,  like  his 
hrother.  To<4ay  she  has  reoeiTed  a  telegram  from  lum  (caUing  is 
but  a  pennya  woidnow)  stating  that  he  is  <m  the  way  home.  She  has 
told  the  story  fifty  times  already  to  as  many  friends ;  and  always 
winds  up  with  blessings  on  the  good  Queen  who,  in  her  Jubilee  Year, 
ordered  the  post  carts  to  come  round,  and  gave  the  village  a  telephone, 
and  lowered  postage  to  Africa  to  a  penny  a  letter,  and  telegraph 
charges  to  a  penny  a  word.  •  • 

Or  let  us  go  to  Leadenhall  Street,  and  listen  to  a  great  shipowner : 

We  axe  hidlding  twin-screw  steamers  as  fsst  as  we  can.  Since  the 
Diamimd  Jnhilee  Tear  our  trade  wifli  the  Golonies  has  increased 
more  than  50  per  cent.  First  Canada  adopted  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
suggestion  of  a  preferential  tariff  for  British  goods,  and  the  other 
Colonies  followed  her  example.  Then  the  Home  Government  insti- 
tuted Imperial  Penny  Postage  ;  and,  having  bought  Tip  the  cables, 
gave  us  a  penny-a-word  tariff  to  all  parts  of  tho  Empire.  In  six 
months  British  goods  had  driven  foreign  goods  out  of  the  Colonial 
market.  I  tell  you,  the  Diamond  Jubilee  Year  was  the  turning-point 
in  our  histoiy.  All  they  need  do  now  is  to  keep  up  the  fleet  Qod 
•save  the  Qaeen ! "  . 

This  sketch  would  he  imperiect  without  some  reference  to  the 
growth  of  the  ocean  mail  service.  On  the  8th  of  April,  18.38,  the 
steamer  Great  Wr^fcrn  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  fourteen  and  a- half 
days,  to  the  stupefaction  of  the  commercial  world.  The  Luaniio 
now  accompliplics  the  passage  in  five  days  and  eight  hoiurs ;  and  a 
French  inventor  has  patentwl  a  *' revoh-ing  cylinder"  stcamsliip 
whieh  is  expected  to  move  t^tdce  as  fast  as  the  Lucania.  Charles 
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Lsmb  humotoiiily  complains  of  tiie  moailiB  oonsamod  in  oaisying  a 
lofctor  to  Auflfcnlia.   *'It  is  like  writing  for  posMtgr/*  ho  says. 

What  seotirity  can  I  have  diat  irh&t  I  now  send  you  for  truth 
shall  not  before  you  got  it  uuacooiuitably  turn  into  a  lie?  Thu 

oonfusion  of  tenses,  this  grand  soleKjisni  of  two  prosonts,  is  in  a  dopiTeo 
common  to  all  postage.  Two  prophot,«i,  indeetl,  might  thus  intor- 
(4iango  intelligence  with  effect,"  i^c.  At  the  present  day  the  voyage 
to  Australia  is  made  in  twenty-eight  days,  and  to  New  Zealand  in 
tfairty-two. 

'  TkoB  we  haTS  trsoed  tlie  progress  of  the  postal  and  toUgraphio 
semoe  during  tho  last  sixty  yean,  and  bays  even  Ttotured  to 
loffooast  its  immediate  fatme.   It  is  a  splendid  xeomd,  adding  lustre 

efen  to  the  daszling  annals  of  the  present  reign.  What  the  legs 
are  to  a  man,  and  the  wings  to  n  bird,  the  Post  Ottice  has  beconio  to 
the  oommunity.  Nor  let  it  be  8U]>po.'<ed  that  we  have  tx)  thank  one  or 
two  mastyer-minds  for  all.  It  i.s  a  pleasure  to  one  wlio  has  frequently 
and  treely  oriticis^;d  postal  methods  to  acknowledge  the  immense 
debt  which  the  country  owes  to  the  othcials  ot  the  department,  not 
menly  those  of  the  higher  grades,  but  the  sorteis  and  leUsr-oanneis» 
'  for  fbe  seal,  energy,  inte]%enoe,  patienoe»  and  loyalty  With  whkh 
iioDi  flnt  to  last  they  have  disohazged  their  duties.  WlMn'ifB  riew 
the  grand  result,  let  us  not  forget  the  devotioik  of  titOse  humble 
servants  of  the  State,  who,  like  tlio  engine-room  workers  on  a  magni- 
iioent  steamship,  toil  on  in  ohs iiirity  at  the  task  before  them — that  of 
impelling  the  colossal  bulk  through  wind  and  wave,  sunshine  and 
storm,  onward,  ever  onward ! 

J.  HkNMKKII  llKA'm.N, 


A  PusTst  uirr. 

At  the  eleventh  hour  the  ToBt  OlHoe  has  happily  resolved  to 
celebrate  the  approaching  Jubilee  by  carrying  out  certain  changes 
which,  although  they  do  not  go  so  far  as  one  could  wish,  are  not 
unworthy  of  the  great  event  to  be  ocjmmemorated  on  tlie  2'2ud  oi 
Jime,  181>7.  The  Chancellor  of  tiie  Exohoij^uer,  in  announcing  these 
changes,  stated  that  they  would  be  made  **irith  a  ri0#  to  the 
developnient  of  the  ruzal  districts,  by  a  moie  genevons  treatment  in 
postal  matters;  to  <*  simplify  the  leguIationB,  and  benefit  trade  hy 
removing  unnecessary  restrictions ; "  and  "  to  some  extent  benefit  the 
writers  of  foreign  and  colonial,  as  well  as  inland,  letters."  Under 
the  first  of  these  three  heads  we  are  promised  a  house-to-house 
delivery  in  the  \'illagc8  and  outlying  districts,  a  "  multiplication  of 
rural  post-ofhcas  and  pillar  letter-boxes."  free  delivery  of  telegrams 
within  three  miles,  the  cutting  down  to  half  of  the  oppi-assive  tele- 
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gm^  goazuitees  now  ezaotod,  and  a  sobBtantial  ndvotion  of  the 
paiwl  pOBt  rates.   These  lefonns  will  do  muoh  to  remedy  the  exist- 

ing  state  of  things  in  the  country  parishes,  as  to  which  Sir  M.  Ilioke* 
Beaoh  remarks :  "  I  do  not  think,  myself,  it  ought  to  have  lasted 
«o  long."  That  ohservation,  coming  from  a  statesman  and  admint»- 
trat<3r  of  the  highest  character  and  eminence,  has  consoled  rac  for 
countless  disappointments,  and  oliicial  reproofs  and  snubbiugs,  during 
long  years  of  struggle  on  behalf  of  our  neglected  cotters  and  >'illager8. 

I  am  nahnally  delighted  (as  will  be  inferred  after  a  peronl  of  fhe 
pireoeding  ortiole)  at  tbe  free  deliyeiy  of  telegnuaos  in  a  tfazee-mile 
radiuB  (ef^iecially  if  no  tdegraph  office  is  suffered  to  be  more  than  ux 
miles  from  the  next).  This  concession  will  lead  to  an  extensi\-o  use  of 
the  wire  between  growers  and  salesmen,  and  will  thus  enable  British 
farmors,  dairymen,  and  market -gardeners  to  send  their  produce 
exactly  when  and  where  it  is  wanted.  Tho  reduction  of  paro'l  postagn 
is  also  a  boon  ;  though  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  initial  duirf^e  of 
•Sd.  for  one  pound  has  not  been  cut  down  to  a  penny,  so  as  to 
enDoange  tiie  **sma[I  oaUmtor"  who  covdd  Mod  a  box  of  roees, 
beane,  or  cream  straight  to  the  conaumer,  if  the  pottage  were  low 
enough.  Aa  for  the  odiona  eyitem  of  teleg^iqph  guaantees,  it  is  now 
doomed,  for  after  a  ieiw  years  these  gnanmteea  will  have  exinred,  and 
they  are  not  to  be  renewed. 

"Wo  now  TOmo  to  the  reduction  of  postage  on  a  letter  tor  a  ( 'uloiiy 
.or  a  foreign  country  from  2^d.  to  2d.  A  few  years  ago  Ih*-  postiil 
officials  declared  that  the  old  ;>d.  and  Od.  rates  were,  in  their  o[»iiiii)ij, 
reasonable  enough.  I  "  went  to  the  country  "  on  tho  question,  and 
in  1801  thsy  woe  nduoed  to  2|d.,  which  waa  to  be  finaL  Again  I 
trentilated  Ibe  robjeot ;  the  Ghamberaof  Oommerce  and  the  Fkeas  still 
prmsed  for  Imperial  Fenny  Postage ;  and  now  we  are  to  have  a 
Twopenny  Post  beyond  the  seas.  Why  so  many  bites  at  a  eheny  ? 
Every  Englishman  desires  to  make  the  Empire  one  Penny  Postal 
District ;  statesmen  believe  the  measnre  would  do  much  to  unify  and 
oonsoUdate  tlio  Queen's  dominions ;  mercantile  men  pronounce  it  tlio 
•  one  measure  \\liieh  will  give  a  permanent  advantage  to  our  trade ; 
statisticians  agree  that  the  direct  cost  would  be  a  trifle,  and  the 
indirect  profit  immeasurable.  For  these  ?ery  reeaoiis  the  Postal 
Union  Gongxees,  composed  d  our  commeRnal  riYals»  would  prefer  not 
to  hear  it  mentiMied.  But  these  reasons  are  quite  strong  enough  to 
warrant  us  in  believing  that  the  reform  is  both  inevitable  and  near  at 
hand.  Finally,  one  word  of  egotism  maybe  pardoned  to  one  who 
has  grown  grey  in  agitating  for  postal  progress.  Trimmed,  clipped, 
and  oftieirilly  branded  as  these  reforms  are,  I  recognise  in  each  a 
cherished  bantling  of  my  own  ;  and  I  heartily  congratulate  my  noble 
friend,  the  Postmaster*  General,  on  his  adoption  of  them. 

H.H. 
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Thk  reign  of  Q>ieen  Viotoria,  whicli  is  to  bo  cplobrated  durinf>  tlio 
present  month,  opened  under  circumstances  highly  auspicious  for 
English  agriculture^  after  a  period  of  depresaion  which  had  been  grow- 
ing woorw  snd  mno,  tm  a  nie,  for  tiraiitjr-oiM  yean.  The  prmoiiRil 
agricultmal  features  of  tliAt  period  and  of  the  praeeding  twenty  yeais 
of  general  ^mnperity  and  n>pid  prograaa  in  finmmg  imiaoveiiientB 
ore  admirably  presented  by  Mr.  11.  E.  Prothero  in  Caaeell's  Sociat 
England^  and  although  both  epochs  are  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
article,  a  brief  refpicnee  to  them  is  desirable,  in  order  to  jwint  out 
how  it  was  tlmt  the  (Queen's  reig-n  started  under  circumatancee 
favourable  to  ngrioidture  in  this  country. 

The  series  of  European  wars  in  which  ironoe  was  almost  constantly 
engaged  from  to  1815,  together  witii  an  fnflftted  enmnory  in 
this  country  dnring  part  of  the  period,  canaed  a  great  advanoe  in  the 
eon  and  other  agriooltnnl  piodoots,  while  impEOVMuente 
in  farming  further  helped  to  swell  the  profits  of  the  owners  and 
ooeiqpien  of  land.  It  is  true  that  our  imports  of  oom  at  the  time 
were  very  small,  while  those  of  nearly  all  other  farm  products  were 
quite  insignificant ;  but  war  prevented  their  increase,  and  the  growth 
of  our  population,  the  inflation  of  tlie  currency,  and  duties  on  imports 
combined  to  keep  prices  generally  high,  in  spite  of  great  and  sudden 
fluctuations.  The  ranges  of  annual  average  prices  for  com  during 
the  first  fifteen  years  dt  the  present  century  were  from  68b.  lOd.  to 
126b.  6d.  a  quarter  for  wheat,  Sfis.  4d.  to  68b.  6d.  lor  hloley,  and 
208.  4d.  to  398.  4d.  for  oats.  These  are  wide  ranges,  and  the  sudden 
fluctuations  that  frequently  occurred  caused  serious  diffioolties,  as  in 
1802  and  1803,  when  complaints  of  agricultural  distress  were  con- 
sidered by  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  led  to  the 
enactment  of  the  Com  Law  of  l<Stl4  :  aiul  again  in  1814,  when  still 
more  numerous  complaints  received  Parliamentary  consideration  once 
more.  Evidence  shows  that  the  advantages  of  the  high  prices  were 
ddeflj  absorbed  1^  the  landloids»  as  rents  were  vety  oommon1|y 
dodbled  hetween  1793  and  1816,  while  rates  increased  enonnoiuly, 
and  the  labourers  suffered  £ram  tibe  high  prices  of  food.  But,  how- 
ever the  profits  of  £uming  were  shared,  the  period  waa  one  of  greal 
agricultural  prosperity,  and  one  to  which  all  classes  engaged  in 
agricultiire  afterwards  looked  book  to  with  longing  as  oompaiatiTely 
a  golden  age. 

After  the  conclusion  of  peace  w^th  France  in  ISl'O,  and  in  spite  ©f 
an  Act  passed  in  that  year  prohibiting  imports  of  wheat  when  the 
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psioe  iTM  under  SOi.  a  qiuvter,  agrionltazal  dutxen  leoame  cbxonio. 
The  pnee  of  vhest  luid  fAUen  fitMn  109ti  6d*  in  1813  to  658.  7d*  in 
1815,  and  the  valiiea  of  other  OGfrn  in  nearly  the  oune  proportion^ 
and  had  harvests  in  1816  and  1817  intensified  the  sufferings  of  the 
larmerB.  Bents  came  down  10  to  30  per  cent.,  and  even  50  per 
cent,  in  some  cases ;  (houwinds  of  acref  of  land  wore  thro^vTi  out  of 
cultivation ;  the  gaols  were  full  of  farmers  imprisoned  for  doht ;  and 
the  state  of  the  labourers  was  describetl  as  pitiable.  These  were 
points  in  the  evidence  collected  by  the  old  Board  of  Agriculture, 
which  instituted  an  inquiry  in  1816.  The  oombined  effeots  of  had 
harvests  and  the  com  duty  hrought  the  price  of  wheat  up  to  96b.  lid. 
a  qoarter  in  1817;  hot  after  that  year  there  was  a  laind  fall  to 
448.  7d.  in  1822,  the  year  after  the  resumption  of  specie  payments. 

Fresh  outcries  of  distress  began  in  1820,  when,  as  also  in  1821 
and  182*2,  Committees  of  the  House  of  Commons  sat  to  consider  the 
state  of  agriculture.  Although  the  law  prohibiting  imports  of  wheat 
for  home  consumption  when  the  price  was  under  808.  a  quarter  was 
in  force  from  1815  to  1828,  the  annual  average  was  over  that  price 
in  only  two  years,  and  was  helow  70s.  in  nine  years,  without  indnding 
1815,  while  it  was  nnder  60s.  in  five  years.  It  oould  hardly  he 
expected  that  the  eliding  scale  of  duties  introduoed  in  1829  would 
help  prices,  as  the  duty  was  prohibitory  only  when  wheat  was  below 
64s.  Wheat  declined  steadily  in  value  to  39s.  4d.  in  1835,  when 
the  distress  appears  to  have  reached  its  utmost  intensity.  In  1833 
the  o\  idonoo  given  before  a  l*arliamentary  ('ommittee  showed  that 
poor  rates  of  I^If.  to  log.  in  the  £  were  quite  common,  and  that  in 
some  parishes  they  ranged  up  to  208.  Another  Committee  sat  in 
1836,  and  the  evidence  was  to  the  effect  that  flie  distress  was  in  no 
way  ahated.  But  the  new  Poor  Lsw  was  heginning  to  work,  and 
some  relief  was  coming  shortly,  if  it  had  not  hem  already  fdt  to 
some  extent. 

To  dose  this  retroqieot,  it  is  only  necessary  to  point  out  that  the 

distress  among  farmers  arose  from  the  failure  of  anticipations  raised 
by  the  imposition  of  enormous  com  duties,  which  led  to  a  mad  wm- 
petition  for  farms  and  enhanced  rents,  to  an  exeossive  growth  of  com, 
and  to  ruinous  burdens  in  the  forms  of  tithes  and  rates.  Famiers 
speculated  on  wheat  being  worth  80s.  a  quarter  at  one  period  and  at 
least  64s.  at  a  later  one,  with  the  prices  of  other  kinds  of  oom  in 
proportion;  and  their  expeetatimis wen  fslrified.  Landlords, in  tiieir 
turn,  based  thdr  expenditure  upon  the  same  calculations,  and  they,  too, 
outran  the  constable."  As  for  the  labourers,  they  were  victims  of  ill- 
considered  laws  when  they  were  reduced  to  a  state  of  general  pauperism. 
In  all  probability,  if  no  com  laws  had  been  passed,  rents  would  have 
increased  only  modemtcly  and  gradually,  and  tlic  growth  of  com 
would  have  been  kept  within  moderate  bounds.    When  the  century 
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liegao;  there  wm  nothing  to  prevent  Engliah  Uatmn  from  Rowing 
com  M  cheaply  os  people  in  anj  part  of  the  wodkl,  and  it  the 
htt»oloio  anticipatioDB  niaed  by  enonnous  duties,  far  more  tiian  war 

prices,  whioh  increased  expenses  until  they  became  ruinous. 

As  tilt?  Act  for  the  Commutation  of  Titlios  was  passed  in  lS3ti. 
there  was  an  additional  reason  for  hoj)efulneH8,  ajtart  from  the  relief 
expectetl  from  the  operation  of  the  new  Poor  Law  of  18-34;  for,  an 
the  com  urea  had  increased,  the  tithes  had  grown  proportionately, 
aod'ient,  tatea,  and  tithe  together  proved  too  much  for  the  lumen  to 
hear. 

Tbib  march  of  agrienltural  imffovement  had  heen  oheohed,  hot  not 

stopped,  during  the  long  period  of  depression.  Scientific  research 
had  been  directed  into  agricultural  channels  by  Sir  Humphry  Da\y- 
and  others,  and  it  was  rather  the  means  for  applying  the  results  than 
disooverit's  of  value  to  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  which  were  lacking. 
T)raining  of  a  primitive  character  had  been  extended  slowly,  and  the 
groiAlh  of  root  crops  had  become  common,  though  not  universal, 
thvongfalmt  the  kingdam.  Eaim  xeporti  pnlliahed  is  1837  thow  that 
all  the  ordinary  crops  of  the  farm  now  cultivated  were  grown  more  or 
leas  at  that  time.  It  ia  carious  to  notice,  too,  that  many  ol  the 
leaiSatg  agricultural  topics  of  the  present  day  were  prominent  mxty 
years  ago,  as  shown  by  articles  and  letters  iu  the  Mark  Lane  Expretx 
for  IMHT.  The  operation  of  the  new  Poor  Law  and  the  arrangements 
mode  for  the  commutation  of  tithes  were,  of  t*ourse,  among  the  topics 
most  frtHjueutly  under  notice,  and  the  proposed  establishment  of  a 
rural  police  force  to  supersede  the  village  constables  attracted  a  great 
deal  of  attention ;  but  the  currency  question,  agricultural  hanks,  the 
eqnalisation  of  the  hmd  tax,  tiie  vadnctioii  of  hurdens  on  land,  and 
rents  adjusted,  to  the  prioea  ol  fam  products  were  also  sidqeola  of 
discussion.  Even  a  protot  ype  of  the  village  banks,  recratly  established 
to  a  small  extent  in  l^ngland  and  Irdand,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
<^^arburv  I^an  Fund,  the  first  annual  report  of  whioh  appeared  early 
in  IH.'iT,  showing  that  it  was  an  institution  for  lending  small  sums  to 
-villagers  for  short  periods,  to  enable  them  to  purchase  pigs,  seed  com, 
and  other  requisites. 

But  if  agriculture  had  not  stood  still  during  the  })eriod  of  its  dis- 
treiMhl  condition,  it  made  much  more  rapid  progress  under  the 
iaToutable  oiroumstanceB  vrhich  ushered  in  the  rsign  of  the  Queen — 
circumstances  contrasting  with  those  of  oommeroe,  which  were 
characterised  hy  more  or  less  severe  depression  during  the  period 
1836-42.  The  annual  average  price  of  wheat  rose  from  48s.  Od.  in 
18.'U)  to  558.  lOd.  in  1 and  a  deficient  harvest  in  the  following 
year  brought  it  up  to  G4s.  7d.,  while  it  advaiu-ed  further  to  70s.  8d. 
in  18ii9.  Other  kinds  of  farm  produce  also  rose  in  value,  aud  farmers 
were  once  more  able  to  pay  their  way,  and  to  farm  their  laud  properly. 
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The  lioyal  Agricultural  Society,  under  the  name  of  tlie  English 
Agriooltural  PrMuetj,  was  tftabUdMd  ni  18^,  with  **  Praotioe  with 
Bitience  *'  as  its  nuitto;  ancl  in  1840  it  was  iiuxnporsted  under  its 
preMut  name  by  Bojal  Chaibn,  with        Majesty  (he  Queen  as 

Patron. 

Among  the  most  enthusiastic  of  the  agricultural  improvers  of  the 
epoch  under  notice  was  the  Prince  Consort,  who  took  up  the  raantlo 
of  "Farmer  George"  almost  immediately  after  liis  sottlemont  iu 
this  country  in  1840.  Tlie  IVincc  Lecame  a  member  of  the  Smith- 
field  Club  in  the  same  year  and  visited  its  show,  at  which  he  became 
an  eodnlntor  in  184G,  and  rsgulailj  aftsrwaxds ;  and  he  was  elsofesda 
Oovsarnoar  of  the  Bojal  Agiioultural  Sodelj  in  1841»  thereafter  show- 
ing great  intefest  in  the  prooeedings  of  the  sddetjr,  of  which  he  was 
elected  President  shortly  before  his  lamented  death  in  1861.  Prinoe 
Albert  became  the  tenant  of  the  Norfolk  and  Flemish  Farms  at 
Windsor  immediately  after  his  arrival  in  this  country.  Thev  had 
been  established  by  William       to  illustrate  the  two  prevailing  tj-pes 

'of  farming,  and  had  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  (iueeu  after  the 
King's  death.  The  Osborne  Estate,  about  1,800  acres  in  extent,  was 
purchased  for  the  royal  family  shortly  afterwards,  and  was  from  the 
first  under  the  Piinoe's  management.  It  included  Barton  IVurm,  on 
which  tiiere  wen  400  acres  of  arable  land,  the  rest  of  "the  •estate  eon- 
sisting  of  the  park,  other  grass  lands,  woodlands,  and  pleasure- 
grounda.  There  was  also  a  detached  farm  a  few  miles  from  Osborne, 
the  property  of  the  (iueen,  which  the  Prinoe  managed.  In  1840  the 
Shaw  and  Home  Farms  at  Windsor  were  rented  of  the  (Commissioners 
of  Woods  and  Forests,  and  later  on  the  Bagshot  and  Tiapley  Farms. 
Altogether  the  Prinoe  Consort  must  have  had  considerably  more  than 
four  thousand  acoea  <tf  land  under  his  management  in  £ngland,  and 
the  Bahnoral  Ertate  made  tiie  area  still  greater.  The  management 
was  no  sinecure,  as  all  plans  were  made  by  the  Prince^  and  at  Barton, 
at  least,  the  farming  accoimts  were  examined  by  him  weekly.  As  good 

.  a  judge  as  the  late  Mr.  J.  0.  Morton,  the  editor  of  the  Agricultural 
Gnzetfc,  writing  in  1862  on  the  Osborne  Estate  and  it.n  farm,  said, 
"  In  lis  present  condition  it  is  as  perfect  an  illustration  as  we  know 
of  good  estiite  and  farm  management ;  "  while  of  the  Prince's  farm- 
ing geueniUy  the  same  writer  remarked,  "  His  lloyal  Highness 
stands  alone  as  the  exemplar  and  exponent  of  a  greater  diversity  of 
farm  pracfioe  and  eqieiienoe  than  any  other  single  agrimdturiafc." 

•  Ae  time  went  on  the  Pkuoe  acquired  a  high  teputaticn  as  a  breeder 
of  liTe-stocik,  which  has  been  leapt  up  and  even  enhanced,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say,  by  the  Queen,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  Duke 
of  York.  The  dairy  and  other  farm  buildings  oroctofl  on  the  Shaw 
Farm  by  the  Prince  Consort  were  considered  at  the  timn  moilds ;  and 
in  all  respects  the  Prinoe  proved  an  excellent  fanner  and  a  demon-> 
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strator  of  improved  and  coiistantly  improving  agrioalture.  The 
"ScgttSk ERvm  wnUimately  tloxmn  into  Windaor  Foseat^  and Bag^ 
■hot  and  Bapley  were  given  np ;  bnt  the  remaining  fanna,  ainoe  the 
Prince's  deafb,  have  heen.  carried  on  hy  the  Queen  in  accotdanoe  irith 

his  plans  and  arrangements 

As  showing  how  thoroughly  the  Prince  ( 'onsort  identified  himself 
with  the  agriculturists  of  his  adopted  couTitrv,  a  few  words  from  a  speech 
which  he  delivered  at  the  dinner  in  connection  with  tho  liojal  Agri- 
cultural Show  at  York  in  1840  may  appropriately  be  quoted.  In 
proposing  the  toast  of  the  day,  "  Prosperity  to  the  Boyal  Agricul- 
tnral  Society  of  England/'  the  Frinoe  Consort  said : — 

"  Science  and  mechanical  improvemenU  have,  in  these  dajs,  changed  the  mere 
proctini  of  ettltivaliiig  the  soil  into  u  indatkiial  porioit  reqairing  capital, 
luacliinery,  indtutry,  and  skill,  and  peneverance  in  the  struggle  of  emnpetitioii. 
This  in  another  ^eat  chnnge ;  but  we  must  consider  it  a  great  progress,  it 
demands  higher  eiTorts  and  a  higher  intelligence.  Conscious  of  these  changes,  we 
agricnltimliito  of  England  aaMmUe  togather  in  tliia  our  meeting  of  tbe  Bqjel 
Agricultural  Sodely  in  order  to  communicate  to  each  other  OUT  varioBi  eiptliiPeiS, 
to  oxliibit  the  proc;rc8»  that  iwmc  have  nmilc  in  the  application  of  Bcience  and  other* 
in  the  uppUcatiun  of  machinery  or  in  tiie  successful  rearing  of  animals.  Feeling  as  I 
do  a  gnat  interest  in  tiiese  pnnuita  and  their  panmonnt  importattee,  and  Invhig 
myself  experienced  the  pleasures  and  tbe  little  pangs  attending  them,  I  feel  highly 
gratified  that  it  should  have  been  confided  to  me  to  propose  to  you  the  toeet  of 
the  day." 

The  Prince's  work  as  an  agricultural  improver  is  dwelt  upon  at 
some  length,  not  only  beemise  it  is  fitting  to  lay  stress  upon  it  in  an 
article  on  the  Agriculture  of  the  Queen's  reign,  but  also  l>eeause,  by 
materially  helping  to  make  the  in)})rovement  of  estates  fashionable, 
his  example  iraa  of  great  value.  If  there  was  any  truth  in  a  statement 
made  in  the  BriiM  JFhrmeri  Maffowhu  ahotrtly  before  the  Prinoe'a 
larming  career  hegan,  the  example  aet  hy  him  waa  hadly  needed. 
**  Moat  of  our  landed  proprieton,"  H  vaa  stated,  *'  have  a  honor  of  the 
name  of  farming — the  source  whence  most  of  their  inoomea  me 
derived ;  'and,  while  other  useless  establishments  are  profusely  sup- 
ported, this  one  of  farming,  whifh  upholds  all  the  others,  is  neglected 
and  des|)is<'d  as  ruinous  and  unproductive." 

Such  a  state  of  affairs,  if  not  exaggerated,  was  a  legacy  of  the  bad 
times  which  were  passing  away  when  the  statement  was  written ;  for 
there  never  was  a  time  when  agriculture  «nsted  a  more  intenae  intereat 
among  landownera  and  farmera  than  it  aronaed  during  the  twenty 
yean  foUowing  the  marriage  of  the  Qneen.  Tbe  introdvation  of  tite 
draining,  artificial  manures,  steam  cultivation  and  tiireahing,  effective 
reaping  machines,  and  several  improved  varieties  of  live-stock  occurred 
during  that  period ;  while  the  great  majority  of  nur  agricultural 
associations,  the  Agricultural  rolloge,  Cirencester,  and  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Benevolent  Institution  were  foimded  in  the  course  of  the 
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two  dMadM.  Many  standard -works  on  agiioultoxal  ■oimioe  were 
Inonght  out,  and  the  moat  imporlant  aei  of  field  experiments  in  the 
world  was  systematicnUy  started  at  Rothamsted  hy  Lawes  and  Gilbert 
in  1843,  to  be  carried  on  to  the  present  time.  Farmers'  clubs,  for  the 
disciusion  of  details  of  practical  farming,  with  or  without  science, 
attained  a  full  prosperity  from  which  t)ioy  liave  imfortunately  declined ; 
and  a  common  feature  of  a  farmer's  entertainment  of  his  neighbours 
in  the  spring  or  summer  was  a  walk  over  hih  farm.  A  chronological 
summary  of  the  details  of  the  great  improvements,  numerous  inven- 
tions, and  fresh  introdnotions  of  this  period,  such  as  I  have  given  in 
my  omtribution  to  8oeM  Engkmd  ios  the  period  1848-85,  would 
occupy  fsr  more  space  than  is  aYaalaUe  in  tiiis  artiole. 

Progress  was  onoe  more  checked,  but  not  stopped,  by  the  8hort 
period  of  depression  which  occurred  in  1849-52.  The  Com  Laws 
were  repealed  in  1S4(),  and  the  era  of  free  competition  between  foreign 
and  homo  producers  of  corn  was  thus  begun.  At  first  the  alarm  of 
agriculturalist.s  was  not  justified  by  any  fall  in  the  prices  of  corn,  as  a 
bad  harvest  in  1840  and  the  famine  caused  in  Ireland  by  the  vii^itatiou 
of  the  potato  disease  pvoduoed  an  advance  in  tiiat  year  and  a  greater 
one  in  the  next,  when  ihsra  was  another  deficient  harvest  But 
imports  of  eom  had  been  more  than  doubled,  and  the  average  price  of 
wheat  fell  from  698.  9d.  per  quarter  in  1847  to  388.  6d.  in  1851,  fJie 
lowest  price  of  the  century  up  to  that  time.  Meat  and  dairy  produce 
also  fell  in  value,  and  wool  for  part  of  the  time.  Thousands  of 
acres  were  thrown  on  the  landlords'  hands,  and  there  was  at  least  a 
temj>orary  reverse  of  the  increase  in  rents  which  Caird  put  at  100  per 
cent,  comparing  those  of  1850  with  the  rents  of  1770.  From  this  it 
iq^pears  that  the  fall  in  rents  during  the  period  of  severe  depression, 
irom  1815  to  1836,  was  not  very  great,  as  the  Income  Ttx  Betoms 
show  that  the  increase  in  hrm  rents  of  England  which  took  place 
between  184-2-3  (the  first  year  of  the  revived  Income  Tax)  and  1849-50 
was  only  about  one  million  sterling. 

The  influx  of  gold  from  California  and  Australia  brought  al>out  a 
great  revival  of  agriculture  and  commerce  in  ]X'>'2,  and  by  the  follow- 
ing year  the  average  ]»rii  e  of  wheat  was  o'is.  -id.  Then  followed  the 
Kussian  War,  and  wheat  reached  the  value  of  S'-h.  3d,  in  one  week  of 
1854,  tiie  average  for  the  year  bdng  72s.  5d.,  while  tliat  id  barley  was 
36s.,  and  that  of  oats  27s.  lid.  Wheat  averaged  2s.  3d.  more  in  1855, 
and  prices  remained  high  fait  the  times,  except  in  1858  and  1859,  tall 
after  1862.  The  decade  ended  in  the  year  last  named  was  one  of  great 
prosperitjy  for  farmers.  But,  as  in  the  corresponding  period  at  the 
beginning  of  the  wntury,  war  prices  entailed  ultimate  misfortune 
through  the  inordinate  increase  in  rents  and  other  expenses  which 
they  caused.  Between  l8>}-4  and  1879-80  the  gross  rental  of  land 
in  England  and  Wales  advanced  from  £41,085,081  to  £51,798,950, 
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or  more  tiiah  26  per  cent.'  Altar  1868  iSban  wdie  low  pnoes  for  Uiree 
yean,  and  fhen  a  recoveiy  until  1869,  wlien  there  mw  a  great  dxop,a 
further  recovery  in  1870,  and  a  Ml  in  1875,  whioh  hae  only  onoe 

been  recovered  sinoe.  But  notwithstanding  fluctuations  in  agrioul- 
toral  prosperity,  the  fami  rental  of  England  loee  almost  every  year 
from  lHr)a.4  to  1870-80,  the  highest  point  ever  reached  having  been 
attained  in  the  latter  year. 

Tims,  althougli  many  farmers  made  fortunes  during  the  Hussian 
War,  there  is  no  doubt  that,  as  a  class,  that  wax  r  ^  eiitually  did  them 
ten  times  as  much  harm  as  good.  Agricultural  dc^iression  may  be 
said  to  have  set  in  by  1876,  or  at  about  that  ^e ;  but  it  was  not  till 
the  occurrence  of  the  teniUy  bad  harvest  of  1879,  aooompanied  by  a 
great  fall  in  jmces,  that  rente  began  to  decline.  The  American  CSvil 
War.  which  began  in  1861,  and  tlio  Franco-German  War,  in  1870-71  i 
had  helped  to  keep  prices  and  rents  up  alike. 

In  order  to  sliow  at  a  glance  the  changes  in  the  price  of  corn 
that  have  taken  j)larc  during  the  (Queen's  reign  I  have  compiled  the 
following  tahles,  the  first  showing  the  ranges  of  annual  average  prices 
per  quarter  in  each  decade,  starting  with  the  year  in  which  the  Uueen 
oame  to  the  throne,  and  the  aeoond  showing  the  means  of  all  the  annual 
averages  in  each  decade. 

JiANUES  OF  Anni  ai.  Averaok  Prices. 

WkMt.  Butar.  Otttt. 

1837-46  Last  decade  under  Pnteetkn  50/1  to  70/8  S7/B  to  39/6  18/4  to  85/1 1 

1847-56  First       „      Free  Trade  38 '6  „  74  8  23/fi  „  44/2  1«     .,  28/8 

1857-66  Second     „             »        40/2  „  :>6/4  29/9  „  42/1  20/1  „  25/- 

1867-76  Third      „            „        45/1  „  64/5  .34/7  „  44/11  28/10,,  28/10 

1877-66  Fourth     „            „       31/.  „  56/9  86/7  „  40/8  19/-  „  85/11 

1887-96  Fifth       „            „        88/10  „  37/-  81/11  „  88/8  H'6  „  80/- 

'  If  BAMS  or  AsxvAi.  AfBuam  Pbicks. 


1837-4fi 

.  68,/7 

82/7 

1847-5(i 

.  55/4 

38/6 

88/3 

1857-66 

.  48/6 

34/11 

83/1 

1867-76 

.  54/3 

38/11 

86/- 

1877- 8*5 

.  42/3 

32/9 

22/- 

lb87-9(> 

.  29/2 

25/8 

17/5 

It  will  be  noticed  that  taking  ih»  three  princqial  cereals  together, 
the  mean  price8  were  highest  during  the  decade  ending  with  1876,  the 

third  under  Free  Trade. 

Meat  and  dairy  produce  were  comparatively  low  in  price  during  a 
portion  of  the  "  fifties,"  but  sold  better  in  the '*  sixties,"  and  bett»'r 
still  in  the  "  Hoventies,"  though  tlie  general  decline  in  jtriees  which 
resulted  fi'oni  the  extensive  denionetiwition  of  silver  in  187^3  hadl>egiui 
before  the  end  of  the  last-named  decade.    But  there  are  many  cir- 
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omnituMieB  ^riiich  bSbA  tlw  lortmiM  of  Ivrnton  liMidM  ilnctuatMiiiB'lii  - 
pric^snoh  as  good  or  bad  harrests,  and  health  or  disea«e  among  !ive- 
Btobk.  It'upoidd  he  tedious  to  follow  all  theee  dronmrtaneee,  and  it 
mnst'Soffiee  to  remark  that  the  prosperity  of  the  de(>nde  ending  with 
1862  was  helped  by  aereiBl  good  harvosts.  The  modified  iirosperity- 
wliuli  lasted  thirteen  years  longer waschecked  serionslyin  l  Xf>  "»-7  l>ythe 
first  visitation  of  cattle  plague  (rinderpest  i ,  whii  h  niincd  many  larraers, 
and  half  the  harveBts  of  the  "seventies"  were  deficient.  At  variouR 
timoB^  too,  pleuro-pneumonia,  foot-and-mouth  diseaee,  and  sheep  rot 
oauaed  heavy  losses.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  may  he  said  that 
dmnng  the  greater  part  of  the  flnt  forty  yean  of  -  the  Queen^s  reign 
agwenltnie  in  tbia  oonntay  -yna^pnapemm. 

Since  1878  there  has  been 'no  break  in  the  depression  first  aontely 
fdt  in  the  following  year.  During  that  period  the  value  of  almost 
everything  that  the  farmer  has  to  sell  has  fallen  serimisly.  Tlie  anntial 
average  price  of  wheat  lias  not  touche^l  508.  since  1K77.  or  4<>s.  nince 
1883,  or  30s.  since  IH9'2  ;  and  the  prices  of  barley  nnd  oats  have  gone 
down  almost  in  the  same  projwrtion.  Meat,  dairy  protluce,  and  wool 
have  -shared  in  the  decline,  though  the  very  best  meat,  and  mutton 
partionlarly,  has  suilered  leas  than  meet  other  agzleultiiral  prodnolfe. 
So  much  has  been  written  about  the  psolonged  depiesnon  that  it  is 
not  neoeaaary  to  inflict  upon  readers  a  lepeated  aeooont  of  ity'eqpedally 
as  I  wrote  upon  it  in  this  Beview  as  recently  a.s  September  last;  It 
is  not  easy  to  compare  it  with  the  depression  of  181  ■i-30.  Prit^es,  of 
course,  Imve  hvcu  very  much  lower  than  they  were  in  the  earlier 
period  ;  Vuit  rents,  including  tithes,  are  also  considemhly  lownr  than 
they  were  in  18.3(»,  while  poor  rates  are  very  greatly  r(Hlui  e<l,  and 
manures,  feeding  stuffs,  and  other  faxm  -  requisites  have  fallen 
inuneosely  in  pioe.  Whsthsr,  in  spile  ol  all  the  introdnolions  <jf- 
maohineiy,  the  labour  bill  is  any  lighter  now  than  it  was  then  Is 
doubtful.  At  the  end  of  about  twenty  years  of  straggling  to  make 
ends  meet,  it  is  only  too  probable  that  the  farmers  dE  England  are 
more  nearly  insolvent  as  a  body  than  their  forenmners  were  in  1836. 

With  respect  to  landlords,  there  can  be  no  question,  T  think,  as  t*^ 
their  losses  being  much  greater  than  those  of  their  predei^'Ssors  in 
1815-36,  In  the  early  portion  of  the  period  of  depression  they 
were  too  tenacious  of  their  high  rents,  and  allowed  thousands  of  their 
okl  tenants  to-be  mined  before  they  woold  agree  to  reductions  whidi 
they  wore  loroed  to  eonoede  to  new  ones.  But  ler  some  years'  pakt 
the  majority  of  landownen  have  met  their  tenants  fairly,  and  shown 
great  forbearance  as  a  rule,  and  even  gennosity  in  many  cases. 
Rents  in  many  instances  have  fallen  -50  to  75  per  cent,  since  187J*.  and 
in  some  cases  100  per  cent. — the  land  being  let  for  the  amount  cf  tli< 
tithe  rent  charge  only.  Since  1879-80  and  up  to  180 4-9"i,  the  latest 
year  for  which  the  ofiicial  figures  are  available,  the  gross  rental  of 
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agrioultuial  land  in  England  and  Wales  has  fiallen  from  £51,657,081 

to  £39,680,846,  and  this  fall  o£  naaAy  twelve  milliiWMt,  or  over  23 
per  cent.,  doea  not  include  temporary  remissions  made  annually  on 
many  estates  fur  years  pant.  In  some  whole  ooontieB  the  aafiess- 
menta  have  fallen  by  30  to  40  per  cent. 

To  the  farm  labourer  the  Uueeu's  reign  has  been  an  epoch  of 
advancement,  not  only  in  material  condition,  hut  in  moral  status 
alio.  *Sbme  tote  living  men  who  cui  muflmber  wlieiiien  braid  beinit  ■ 
a  Inzuzy  and  meat  a  laiely-taetod  dainfj  among  the  labouring  olaei, 
and  who  have  heard  from  their  fathers  (rf  the  times  when  wages  were 
eked  out  with  poor  lelial^  and  a  dole  for  every  ohild  in  a  &mily  wat 
allowed.  The  men  were  paupers,  not  only,  as  too  many  are  still,  in 
old  age,  but  oven  in  the  days  of  their  full  health  and  strength.  Most 
of  their  cottages  were  hovels  liarilly  fit  for  pigs  to  live  iu,  aud  these 
were  at  a  premium  and  overcrowded,  because  landowners  preferred  to 
diminish  them  rather  than  increase  them,  in  order  to  keep  down  the 
number  of  |)eople  wbo  irare  liable  to  beoome  an  eoqpenee  to  mtepayeis 
mider  the  old  pariah  eetUement  qraiem.  The  steady  migiatiflii  ol 
workmen  item  the  rural  dietriots  to  the  towns  which  has  been  in  pKO- 
grees  during  the  last  tliirty  years  has  done  much  to  promote  the 
independence  of  those  left  behind.  In  all  respects — in  those  of  food, 
clothing,  comforts  of  various  kinds,  housing,  education,  and  inde- 
pendence— the  condition  of  the  farm  labourers  has  vastly  improved. 

In  spite  of  all  that  science,  mechanical  iuventiou,  and  technical 
education  have  done  for  agriculture  during  the  last  twenty  years, 
improrement  In  fszming  has  been  seriously  dieoked  by  the  impovw- 
ishment  of  the  owners  and  oooupien  of  land.  In  the  breeding  of  live- 
stooik  a  steady  advance  has  been  continued,  and  tiie  praoth»  of  dairy- 
ing— butter-making  eqieoially — has  vastly  improved.  But  draining 
and  other  costly  improvements  of  arable  land  Imve  been  discontinued 
to  a  great  extent,  as  the  shrinking  of  capital  and  the  dithculty  of  making 
estates  or  fanns  pay  have  necessitated  the  most  rigid  jmrsimony 
throughout  a  great  jjart  of  the  country.  We  have  no  precise  agricul- 
tural statistics  for  any  year  earlier  than  18GG,  when  the  otlicial 
Agricultural  Betums  were  fint  collected;  but  since  that  year  the 
area  of  permanent  pasture  has  been  constantly  increasing — a  sure 
sign  of  psisimony  m  farming.  For  England  and  Wales  (he  area  was 
returned  at  a  little  less  than  10,256,000  acres  in  1866,  and  at 
16,331,000  acres  in  roimd  figmres  in  1896.  The  earliest  return  was 
apparently  a  defoctivp  one,  and  the  increase  is  partly  due  to  improved 
accuracy  iu  tiie  returns,  while  the  ini})rovement  of  rough  grazing 
grounds,  not  included  with  pasture  so  hmp  as  they  are  not  improved, 
account*  for  another  portion  of  the  increase.  But,  taking  the  more 
accurate  figures  of  1867  instead  of  those  of  1866,  it  is  found  that  the 
X  arable  hind  in  England  and  Wales  had  deoreaaed  by  1886  to  the 

extent  of  2,098,818  asres,  in  spito  of  an  inoroase  of  2,214,099  acres 
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in  the  total  cultivated  nron  (crops,  fallow,  and  grass).  l*a.sture,  there- 
fore, liad  increaseil  by  nearly  4,''n'i,000  acn-s  in  (wcnty-nino  years. 

TJn<|ut*sti(nuilily  tho  most  remarkulik-  movement  affecting  agricul- 
ture during  tlie  UueenV  reign  bus  been  tliut  of  foreign  competition. 
Fkevioiw  to  1846  there  had  never  been  Tree  Tnde  in  oom  sinoG  the 
tune  when  England  was  an  exporting  oonntr j,  and  the  same  temaxk 
applies  to  other  |nx>dnots  which  were  at  all  likdj  to  he  imported  upon 
an  appreciable  scale.  When  the  Queen's  reign  began,  therefore, 
foreign  competition  in  agricultural  products  ivos  quite  inaignifioaiity 
except  in  relation  to  a  few  articles  required  for  our  growing  manu- 
factures. The  only  imports  of  agricultural  commodities  produced  in 
this  country  which  wore  receivf^l  in  sufficient' quantities  to  bo  st^pa- 
ratoly  ouumerat«Hl  in  the  ofhcial  returns  were  com,  ilour,  seeds,  flax, 
butter,  cheeee,  wool,  hides  and  skios,  bristles,  and  tallow.  No  lf?e 
rtook,  meat  of  any  kind,  margarine,  lard,  culinary  vegetables,  fruit, 
hopSy  egga,  poultiy,  or  game  can  be  found  in  the  list  of  imjporta, 
although  small  quantities  of  some  of  these  articles  were  probably 
imported.  Putting  each  hind  of  com  separately,  and  olasnifying 
other  items  as  they  now  appear  in  the  official  retums,  a  comparative 
table  would  sliow  only  sixteen  items  for  IHJJZ  against  forty-five  for 
1H97.  The  values  of  our  impurts  in  181^7  are  not  given  in  the  fii-st 
number  of  the  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  Untied  Kinydoniy  pub- 
lished in  1842,  quantities  alone  being  stated ;  but  the  total  value  of 
the  net  agrundtund  imports  in  the  former  year  appears  to  have  been 
under  sixteen  millions  sterling.  In  1896  the  oocresponding  net  im- 
ports, including  nothing  except  maize  that  is  not  also  produced  in 
this  coimtry,  amounted  in  value  to  £i47»467,600.  A  oompaiative- 
table  for  the  twf>  years  would  have  an  unpresentable  appearance,, 
because  of  the  jiumlMT  of  blanks  for  18ii7.  It  may  be  iuterestinp, 
however,  to  ;L'ive  the  figures  for  certain  leading  products  which  affect 
farmers  must  materially,  and  which  were  put  down  among  tlie  prin- 
cipal imports  when  the  Queen's  reign  began.  To  avoid  accidental 
variations,  the  average  annual  net  imports  for  five  years  ending  with 
1836  are  compared  with  those  of  the  last  five  years : — 


Sons  IdUDcra  AoamottomAL  Imvobts  (Net). 


'l^Tt  Year*  to  IBM 

ri?eYeustal«NC* 

Wheat,  indndiDg  floor  . 

.  Qr*. 

119,262 

22,813,600 

68,388 

6,403,080 

Oats  

•  t* 

00,278 

5,523 ,300 

Beane  and  Peas 

•  »> 

b2,()7H 

1,486,257 

Butter  

.  Cwts. 

'155,170 

2.513.422 

C%0MB   •        •        •        .  I 

•  It 

*147,89l 

8.121,648 

Flax     .    '  . 

•  »» 

1,026,180 

1,713,780 

334,575 

2,920,374 

LeflH  exports  of  Britl'^h  and  Irixh ;  butter  Mid  cheetQ  together  (not  lepMttelj 
enumerated)  avenging  80,120  cwts.  per  annum. 

TOIm  LXI.  SA.  3  L 
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Bzoept  for  flax  and  wool,  tbe  figures  in  tiie  flxst  column  are  msig- 

nifieAnt  in  comparison  \Wth  those  in  the  seoond.  In  relation  to  wlieat 
ahd  flour  it  is  curious  to  noti<f  tliat  Prussia  and  other  (lonnun  States 
■were  tlio  principal  sources  of  supply  in  the  earlier  jH'riod,  Canada 
coming  next ;  while  no  wheat  and  hut  little  flour  came  from  the 
United  States  in  four  years  out  of  the  five,  and  Kiissia  sent  us  no 
#heat  in  two  years  and  no  Houi'  in  three.  Denmark  and  Germany 
abnt  most  of  the  liarley,  and  the  same  ocmntriee,  -mfh.  Sweden  and 
fttinia,  the  Inilk  of  the  oats.  HoUand  oonbribated  fhree-fouiths  oi 
tfce  bidter,  and  Gennanj  and  Benmaik  most  of  the  rest ;  while 
Holland  sent  all  hut  a  trifling  qtiantity  of  the  oheese.  We  shipped 
more  dairy  produce  to  Franco,  the  United  States,  and  our  Colonics 
than  tlioy  exj)orted  xis  to.  "\Ve  wore  exporters  of  haeon  and  iiams 
at  this  period.  It  .'^eem.s  ^traiifre  to  state  that  (Jerniany  prov  ided  about 
half  the  wool  wc  imj)()rted  for  years  before  and  a  few  years  after 
1836.  Russia,  as  at  present,  supplied  a  large  proportion  of  the  flax. 
•  For  the  eailier  period  thrae  is  nothing  to  set  against  the  foUowing 
net  imports  for  1806 : — over  12,000,000  owts.  of  maiie,  2^  millioii 
owts.  of  potatoes,  other  raw  vegoiahles  to  the  value  of  MlfiSifi^O  \ 
10^1,742  cwta.  of  hops,  over  6,000,000  bushels  of  apples,  nearly 
1,000,000  bushels  of  other  raw  fruit ;  558,191  mttle,  760,09:3  sheep, 
i;{,000,000  cwts.  of  meat  of  all  kinds,  914,540  ewt«.  of  margarine. 
611,685  cwts.  of  condensed  milk,  1,589,000,000  of  eggs,  or  poultry 
and  game  to  tlie  value  of  £605,458. 

But  it  was  long  after  1836,  and  even  after  1846,  before  agricultural 
eompetition  heoame  permanently  severe.  When  Ftw  Crade  beoams 
our  fiscal  policy  in  tin  latter  year,  vre  had  never  imported  as  mudi  as 
three  million  quarters  of  wheat  or  five  million  quarters  of  all  kinds  of 
grain,  including  flour,  in  a  year.  In  the  first  complete  j'ear  of  Free 
Tnide  in  com,  there  WAS  a  sudden  advance  to  double  the  highest  total 
for  all  kinds  of  com  previously  recorded,  the  quantity  Ijeiug  not 
fur  short  of  twelve  million  quarters.  This,  however,  was  an  excessive 
imjtortiitiou,  rendered  necessary  by  the  deficiency  in  the  harvest  of 
1846  and  the  Irish  iamiue  iu  1847.  This  total  was  not  again  reached 
till  1860,  whan  We  had  a  had  harvest,  and  imported  grain  and  floor 
equal  to  nearly  fifteen  million  quartan.  "Fum  that  time  there  was  a 
steady  increase  in  our  imports  of  oom  of  all  kinds,  togetiber,  tiiough, 
of  course^  with  fluctuations,  and  in  1869  the  total  of  twenty  million 
quarters  was  exceeded,  while*  after  187d,  the  quantity  was  over  thirty 
millions,  after  1887  over  forty  milKnM^  and  in  reosnt  years  not  hi 
sljort  of  fifty  million  quarters. 

DutioH  on  butter,  clieese,  and  eggs  were  not  entirely  rej>ealed  till 
1860,  and  it  was  not  till  that  year  that  either  of  the  two  dairy  products, 
flzeepting  butter  in  a  single  year,  reached  hslf  a  million  cwta.  After 
ISOO  hutter  usually  exceeded  double  that  quantity,  and  cheese  like- 
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wiw  after  1869.   The  groes  imports  of  butter  pused  three  miUion 

cwta.  last  year,  and  those  of  cheese  nearly  reuched  2|  millions. 
Althoiigrli  live  stock  came  into  the  OOUntry  duty  free  after  184f),  only 
83,306  cattle  and  145,0;5{>  sheep  were  imported  ten  years  later ;  while 
it  was  not  till  1860  that  flic  rnnnhers  begun  to  infn'uso  Tnatorially. 
Tjat-er  on,  when  the  numbers  threatened  to  Ik'i  onic  onormous,  their 
increase  was  moderated  and  sometimes  checked  by  the  introduction 
and  npid  advance  of  tiie  Inffio  in  fradi  heel  (from  1875)  and  fronn 
mutton  (from  1881),  together  mth  reetnotions  for  (be  preventiiin  of 
diaeaae.  By  1856  e^  to  the  number  of  117  milHona  were  receiTed, 
and  ahnost  every  year  since  the  imports  have  grown.  Baw  fruit 
and  vegetables  at  about  the  aame  time  were  mounting  tip  into 
heav%'  items.  About  half  the  separately  enumerated  ng^cultural 
iiiip^)rts  came  in  greater  quantity  in  1894, 1895,  or  1890  than  in  any 
preceding  year. 

Keen  and  increasingly  pressing  though  agrit  ultural  eonipetition  has 
been  for  many  years  past,  it  has  been  a  contest  in  which  no  nation 
has  gained  a  aubetantial  Tiotoiy.  The  struggle  has  been  one  of  a 
beggar-my-neighbour  deaoription,  and  all  who  have  taken  part  in  it 
have  suffered  from  the  low  prices  whidi  it  has  helped  to  produee. 
Indeed,  only  a  few  countries  which  possess  ourrency  advantages  in 
relation  to  exporting  have  been  nble  to  keep  on  producing  the  food 
of  the  world  without  loss,  one  your  v.nth  another  ;  nnd  a.s  they  happen 
to  be  coimtries  liable  to  wholesale  destruction  of  crops  or  live  stock  by 
natural  calamities,  such  as  drought,  frost,  or  the  devastation  oi  locusts, 
they  have  not  missed  their  share  of  nusfortune.  Qrowing  competition 
alone,  howeyer,  would  not  have  caused  the  umemuneratiTe  piriees 
which  have  been  maanlj  instrumental  in  brmging  agrionlture  all  over 
the  world  into  a  state  of  int«ue  depression.  The  withdrawal  of  diver 
from  its  proj^er  place  in  the  currency  of  the  world  has  probably  had  a 
still  greater  effect  in  this  direction  ;  while  in  recent  years  the  atrocious 
system  of  gambling  in  the  prices  of  some  of  the  princii>al  agriouiturai 
products  has  enhanced  the  depression  of  the  markets. 

There  can  never  be  a  contemporaneous  and  complete  adjustment  of 
expenses  to  returns  for  producers  in  a  |)eriod  of  falling  prices,  and 
there  wiE  be  no  6i  the  permanent  reetoiitloii  of  agrionltural 
prosperity  so  long  as  the  standard  of  value  keeps  on  appreoiating,and 
commodities  oonsequmitlj  continue  to  fall  in  price,  being  beaten  down 
additionally  by  market  gambling.  Let  us  hope,  then»  that  the  glorious 
reign  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  vrill  not  come  to  an  end  before  the 
two  great  artificial  eauses  of  an  unremunerntive  ]irice  level  have  been 
removed  by  international  arrangement  and  legislation. 

William  E.  Bear. 
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Ih  the  ooune  of  the  nert  month  London  will  be  the  xendasvoiiB  of 
Biiny  epeoial  fepceaentativee  of  all  puts  of  the  Queen's  Empire.  A> 
I  mrite,  ham  eooth,  eoeti  and  west  streams  of  poyoffeun  are  making^ 
lor  the  common  oentre.  Half  the  Empire  seems  jouriie^ing  for  the 
mother  oountry,  and  in  a  short  time  the  thongfats  of  hundreds  of 
milHonp  will  be  given  to  the  lo^-al  commemoration  of  a  good  Queen's 
glorious  reign.  Australasia,  Canada.  South  Africa,  and  other  Colonies 
are,  on  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  dispatching  tlieir  leading 
pubUo  men  to  London,  and  the  ceremonial  of  Juno  22nd  will  go 
fur  to  eclipse  in  brilliancy,  as  a  Diamond  celebration  should,  the 
mmunaUe  events  of  a  deoade  ago.  As  in  our  minds*  eyo  we  note 
the  preparations  made,  at  no  small  personal  and  pnUie  inoonTsnienOB, 
hy  the  Premiers  of  the  great  self-gOYenung  Colonies,  vnih.  a  view  to 
their  visit  to  London,  imagination  reverts  to  that  far-off  day  in  1837 
when  the  young  Princess  Victoria  was  summone^l  from  her  bed  in 
Kensington  Palace  to  learn  that  she  was  Queen  of  the  British  Empire. 
What  was  the  British  Empire  of  IS-M  ?  What  it  is  to-day  few  who 
are  not  wilfully  blind  to  facts  can  fail  to  know  ;  but  as  to  what  it  \va» 
there  is  ample  excuse  for  ignorance.  Even  with  the  aid  of  the  interest- 
ing series  leofcnres  meeutlj  delivered  hy  Sir  CSiarles  Dilke,  Mr.  J. 
0.  Gobner,  and  Mr.  Bonwiok  hefore  the  Socaety  of  Arts,  it  is  impossiUe 
ib  do  mors  than  understand  how  the  Coknial  Settlements  of  18^37  have 
'  grown  into  the  prosperous  States  of  1897.  We  are  afforded  no  living 
picture  enabling  us  to  contrast  the  past  with  the  present.  To-day  the 
Queen's  Empire  is  loyal  and  happy.  In  1837  she  inherited  discontent, 
rebellion,  and  the  assurance  that  the  Empire  could  not  la,st.  To-day  a 
French  Canadian,  as  Premier  of  the  Dominion,  is  couiing  to  London, 
the  embodiment  of  Colonial  good-will  towards  Grreat  Britain  ;  dxiy 
years  ago  tlie  respective  leaders  of  the  I^endi  and  British  in  CSsnada 
were  fostering  revolt  To-day  Australasia  has  no  less  than  seven 
FramieKii  to  send  to  Eng^di  in  June,  1837,  Aostialasia  meant  little 
more  than  New  South  Wales.  Of  West  Australia  not  much  was  kno^^^l . 
South  Australia  was  a  VSOry  lew  months  old,  Victoria  and  Queensland 
were  non-existent,  Tasmania  was  a  sort  of  dependency  of  New  South 
Wales,  and  New  Zealand  had  not  yet  been  proclaimed  a  British 
colony.  British  South  African  possessions  l>i'gan  and  ended  with  the 
Cape  Colony,  and  the  idea  of  the  expansion  north,  which  has  taken 
place  under  the  tBgi*  of  the  Union  Jack,  had  never  altered  the  head 
of  the  wildest  dreamer  of  dreams.  Even  though  Lord  Glenelgin 
1838  had  been  equal  to  taking  Ur.  Ghamherlain's  generous  views 
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of  Imperial  affairs,  he  could  not  have  invited  Colonial  Premiers  to 
the  Coronation  booauso  such  persons  had  never  been  heard  of,  and 
would  have  been  regarded  as  impossibilities  if  their  creation  had  been 
proposed.  Had  thej  existed,  and  had  the  relations  of  the  Mother 
Coimtij  with  fhe  ColonieB  itill  been  what  they  wwe  when  the  Queen 
eune  to  the  ihnme,  an  invitation  to  Tint  London  woold  oonoeiTaUj 
have  been  pramptlj  lejeoted,  or  aooepted  only  irith  the  pmpoee  of 
petitioning  the  Queen  to  grant  priTileget  hitherto  denied. 

If  (iueen  Victoria  in  the  first  year  or  two  of  her  reign  was  per- 
mitted to  know  the  truth  with  regard  to  her  Colonial  Empire  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  views  of  a  consi(loral)lo  school  of  political  economists 
at  home  on  tlie  otlicr,  a  serious  survey  of  the  estnte  she  was  called 
upon  to  govern  must  have  resulted  in  the  pessimistic  conclusion  that 
it  W9M  doomed  to  diaedlntion.  Five  yean  before  her  aooeaeion  the 
Befonn  Act  had  broadened  the  eleotonte  and  given  the  people 
flomeihing  approaching  a  Toioe  in  the  aflhixe  of  the  Empire.  Men 
like  Cobden  were  securing  the  ear  of  the  people,  and  the  great  middle 
citMf  businesslike  in  its  instincts,  was  being  inoculated  with  the 
virus  of  Manchesterism.  Happily  the  inoculation  averted  the  very 
evil  it  was  intended  to  cora[>as8 ;  but  to  the  student  of  affairs  in  the 
thirties  the  persistent  advocacy  of  a  separatist  policy  nitist  have  boded 
ill  for  the  future.  Cobden  and  others  never  wearied  in  pressing 
home  the  point  that  the  Gokmiee  irere  ooelly  enomnbrBnoee,  which 
had  wholly  diaappointed  the  bdief  of  their  foondere  that  they  would 
advance  the  intereets  of  British  trade.  Adam  Smith  had  hie  doubts 
as, to  the  wisdom  of  Britain's  Colonial  policy,  and  Cobden  was  con- 
vinced that  if  he  had  lived  to  the  thirties  he  would  have  found  in 
the  United  States,  which  had  become  England's  largest  and  most 
friendly  commercial  connection,  an  opportunity  of  understanding  the 
«xpediency  of  "cutting  the  j)ainter."  Wlicre,  asked  Cobden  in 
is  the  justification  for  subjecting  ourselves  to  the  heavy  taxation 
required  to  maintain  armies  and  navies  for  the  defraoe  of  the 
Oolooies?  With  sudi  poUtiosl  teachers  acquiring  more  and  more 
power,  ooold  the  young  Queen  have  hoped  that  her  people  would 
rise  superior  to  their  own  partioolar  leaderB?  The  great  |«oblem 
whether  Demoaruiy  and  Empire  were  compatible  was  in  process  of 

«olution,  and  the  chances  were  great  that  it  would  bo  dotemiined  in 
A  negative  sense.  Little  more  than  half  a  century  divided  the 
Queen's  accession  from  the  War  of  Independence  in  Ameriia,  and 
At  the  best  it  was  widely  believed  that  the  various  Colonies  were 
4estined  sooner  or  later  to  secure  aufamomy  as  a  stepping-stone  to 
Bepnbliwmism. 

The  Ck>lonial  Office  was  at  its  very  wont  in  1837  for  dibtoriness 
4md  indifbrenoe  towards  the  Colonies,  and  its  mistakes  were  calculated 
to  enhance  the  conviction  that  the  trend  of  events  vros  towaids 
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tlisiiitegratiim.  There  does  uot  seem  to  have  been  very  much  to 
choose  between  the  various  Colonial  Secretariee,  and  it  was  ofaanus 
teristio  of  the  man  of  the  nunnoit  to  attrihote  the  muddleB  in  iriiich 
he  fonnd  hmuelf  to  tiie  inooinpetenee  of  his  pndeceMon.  Nor  are 
the  blunders  of  Colonial  SeoratanM  to  be  altogether  wondered  at 
As  a  rule,  tliey  liad  no  opportunity  of  aoquizing  more  knowledge  of 
(Colonial  affairs  than  the  modicum  which  is  proverbially  dangerous, 
^fr.  Montgomery  Martin  pointed  out  in  his  work  on  Colonial  Policy 
that  it  was  hoj>ele8g  to  look  for  a  wise  control  of  "  the  numerous  and 
distant  transmarine  possessions  of  England  by  a  Secretary  of  State 
who  is  changed  with  every  Administration,  who  has  never  visited  the 
ColonieB,  and  who  has  no  one  around  hm  or  m  hie  office  poeeewung 
•  a  IoobI  Imowledge  of  thorn."  In  little  more  than  three  Tears  ihere 
had  been  five  Colonial  Seorataxies,  not  one  ol  whom  had  had  exftoA' 
PTire  of  the  Colonies.'  l^oonstination  was  the  order  of  the  day  at 
the  Colonial  OtKce,  and  procrastination  came  very  near  to  being  the 
thief  of  Empire  half  a  century  since.  The  first  Colonial  Minister  of 
the  l|u« «  n's  reign  was  Ijord  Glenelg.  Ho  had  a  perfect  genius  for 
doing  the  wrong  thing  with  the  very  worthiest  intentions  in  the 
world.  lu  March,  1838,  his  Colonial  policy  was  indicted  in  a 
masterly  speech  by  Sir  William  Molesworth,'  and  althoagli  hia 
colleagnee  then  stood  np  manfoUy  in  his  defanoey  the  following  jear 
Lord  John  Boswll  and  other  members  threatened  to  resign  if  Lord 
Glenelg  were  not  dismissed.  Lord  Glenelg  was  constitutionally 
incapable  of  seeing  things  in  the  same  light  as  the  colonists  whos4> 
interests  were  committed  to  his  charge.  In  the  despatch  he  sent  to 
Sir  Erum  is  Head,  on  the  latter's  appointment  as  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  Ep])<'r  Canada,  he  reviewfnl  the  grievances  of  the  eolonists,  and 
met  their  demand  for  responsible  government  by  the  plea  that  there 
was  responsible  govermuent  in  Canada,  because,  forsooth,  the  offioero 
of  the  Administeation  were  responsible  to  the  ExngI  Such  an 
argmnent  to-day  soimds  ahouMt  amasingin  its  perversnuess. 

If,  in  the  views  of  popular  paUtunans  and  the  practices  of  Colonial 
HinisterB,  the  Queen  may  have  seen  cause  for  foreboding  as  to  the 
mere  continuance,  to  say  nothing  of  the  expansion,  of  her  Colonial 
Empire,  in  the  state  of  that  Empire  she  would  have  foimd  only  too 
much  ground  for  positive  despair.  Mr.  Montgomery  Martin,  to 
whose  works  all  anxious  to  obtiiin  data  concerning  the  Colonies  in 
the  early  part  of  the  century  now  turn,  writing  just  before  the 
Qneen's  aooeision,  reforred  to  '*the  industry,  loyalty,  and  ardsifinesa 
of  the  Colonies.''  Not  very  long  after  those  words  were  ooniinitted 
to  print  the  Colonies  were  in  the  throes  of  rebellion  and  ohaos.  Sir 
William  Moles  worth,  who,  from  his  position  as  Chairman  of  the 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  which  dealt  the  death 

X  {I)  Otbmial  roli.y.   By     MontgiMMiy  MuliB.  W.  H.  ,A]kB  ft  Oo.,  Loato,  t8S7. 

(S)  HaoMrd,  March  fitb,  1838. 
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blow  ut  IransportatioD,  hod  excellent  opporiuuities  of  ascertaining, 
the  truth,  kid  before  Perliament  in  llie  fallowing  spring  a  piotnze  of 
the  Coloniee  duk  in  evcr^-  partionlar.  No  historian  of  oor  own 
tunes  with  whose  work  I  am  acquainted,  afirads  the  leader  any  idea 
of  the  depressing  reports  which  must  haye  reached  Her  l^jeety 
from  ovoiy  quarter  of  the  £mpire,  with  tho  possible  exoeption  -of 
India,  which  was  then,  of  course,  under  the  rule  of  the  Company. 

As  Canada  was  the  largest  of  Britain's  colonial  possessions, 
so  the  state  of  affairs  was  worw  in   Canada  than  in  uny  other. 
Canada  in  1837  consisted  of  the  provinces  of  Quebec  and  Ontario, 
the  former,  known  as  Lower  Canada,  being  inhabited  chiefly  by  men 
and  women  of  Erenoh  descent,  and  the  latter,  or  Uppsir  Ganada, 
being  wholly  British.    lohe  every  other  British  poseesBion,  the 
Oanadas  were  governed,  or  misgoverned,  from  Downing  Street,  q.nd 
the  mere  suggestion  that  they  should  he  permitted  to  p:nvr  rn  them- 
selves was  scouted  by  the  Imperial  authorities  as  rampant  dii<loyalty. 
Red  tape  was  regarde<l  as  the  one  and  only  Iwud  of  Empire,  and  on 
the  n'fornicr  in  the  Colonies,  not  less  than  at  home,  re<l  tape  has 
always  exercised  much  the  same  effect  that  a  rod  rag  is  said  to  have 
on  a  bull.    Various  grievanoes  relating  to  the  control  of  finance, 
to  reiligion,  and  to  the  methods  of  administration  were  urged  in  bol^ 
the  Canadisa  pirovinoes,  and  were  either  ignored  or  repudiated.  The 
Qovemmsnt  of  the  Canadas  was  an  oli^trohy  subject  only  to  over* 
thc-sea  control,     ^fr.  lloebuck,  who  constituted  himself  a  sort  ol 
Meniber  for  ( 'uuada,  of  wliich  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  was  the  agent, 
in  Parliament  in  18'}7  likened  lier  easo  to  that  of  Ireland,  uiul  said 
the  desire  of  both  was  to  be  emancipated  from  "  the  overbearing 
insolence   of  a  miserable  monopolising  minority;"  in  regard  to 
French  Canada  this  "overbearing  insolence"  was  aggravated  by 
fadal  eonaderatioBS.  It  was  there  a  struggle  between  a  govemiiig 
mincrity  of  Britms  and  a  majoiily  of  Erench-Cbnadlan  members  of 
the  Assembly.    The  ever-present  hope  of  the  Frendi  element; in 
North  America  that  some  day  a  new  French  nation  would  he  CWtttod 
on  that  continent  was  quickened  by  the  conflict  with  the  Government. 
Autonomy  was  demanded  and  refused.     The  Assembly  stopped 
supplies,  and  Louis  J.  Papineau  in  Lower  Canada  and  W.  L.  Mac- 
kenzie in  Upper  Canada  assiuned  the  leadership  of  a  movement 
which,  hut  for  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  both  British  and  French.- 
Csoadians  were  unwilling  for  Tarions  reasons  to  wboUy  fluow  off 
their  allegiance  to  the  "King  of  England,  would  have  resulted  in  » 
new  war  ol  independence.    The  BritiBh  were,  however,  largely 
descendants  of  the  Empire  Loyalists  who  suffered  so  much  for  tlie 
sake  of  King  and  country  in  1783,  and  the  French  were  fearful  of 
beinp  abRorl>ed  by  the  United  States,  which  would  respect  neither 
jLheir  language  nor  their  religion.    At  the  same  time  the  rising 
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resulted  in  deplorable  outrage,  and  J cseph  Uume's  prophecy  of  a  crisis 
in  Canadian  affairs  which  would  terminate  "  in  independence  and 
freedom  from  tlichaneful  domination  of  the  Mother  (.'ountry  "  scemod 
in  a  fair  way  to  being  realised.  So  great  was  the  liostility  of  ( ertain 
French-Canadians  towards  Great  Britain  at  the  time  of  the  Queen's 
^Msemm.  that,  when  the  Te  Deum  wbs  anng  in  the  drarbheB  in  oon- 
neotion  with  tiiat  event,  they  rose  and  walked  out*  The  lefonnen 
^ilt  a  powerful  case  by  exce8a,and  miafled  their  chance  of  snooeoB  hj 
inability  to  take  advantage  of  tiie  mistakes  of  the  authorities.  The  Gon- 
stitution  of  French  Canada  was  8U8i>ended,  the  Lieutenant-Governors 
of  both  the  Canadas  were  recalle<l.  and  Lord  Durham  was  sent  out  to 
grapple  with  the  situation  on  behalf  of  the  Imperial  Government.  His 
action  gave  offenee  both  to  the  Canadians  and  the  ^fother  Country, 
and  ho  returned  to  England  in  a  very  short  time  a  broken  and  dis- 
appointed man.  But  he  diow  np  a  zeport  in  1839  whidi  will  enr 
mnk  as  one  of  the  most  momentous  documents  in  the  history  of  tho 
Empire.  It  induced  the  British  Government  to  inaugozate  ssLP- 
govamment  in  the  larger  Colonies  on  lines  which  have  proved  emi- 
nently successful,  and  the  autonomy  which  Canada,  the  Australasian 
Colonies,  South  Africa,  and  Newfoimdland  enjoy  to-day  is  the 
direct  result  of  the  troubles  in  Canada  which  heralded  the  Queen's 
accession. 

In  South  Africa  the  outlook  in  June,  1837,  was  not  much  brighter 
than  in  North  America.  British  rule  was  giving  not  less  offence  to 
laige  numhers  of  the  Butch  than,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
it  had  giren  to  large  numbers  of  the  fVench.   The  acquisition  of 

isuhjects  of  other  Eiiropean  races  has  proved  a  diastened  joy  to 
Great  Britain.  In  South  Africa  the  Dutch  difficulty  has  been 
present  throu<^hout  tho  Queen's  reign.  As  between  Briton  and 
Boer  there  were  two  main  sources  of  trouble.  In  lS^i^}  the  British 
Parliament  decreed  the  emancrpation  of  all  slaves  in  the  Empire. 
"  The  total  value  of  the  slaves  within  the  British  dominions," 
says  Mr.  G.  K.  Theol,  ''was  £50,000,000,  and  partly  to  compen- 
sate the  dayeholders  for  their  loss,  the  sum  of  £20,000,000  was 
voted  hy  the  jbnperial  Pailiament,  perhaps  the  nohleet  and  most 
generous  act  recorded  in  history.***  TbB  daves  in  Cbpe  Colony  were 
valued  at  £;i,000,{)00,  but  the  proportion  of  the  twenty  millions 
sterling  to  whieh  the  Cape  was  entitled  was  £1,200,000,  and  even 
that  amount  seems  from  a  variety  of  causes  never  to  have  reached 
tho  owners.  Ix>ss  and  inconvenience  were  the  iiicvitable  accompani- 
ment of  the  great  act  of  manumission,  and  the  Boer  is  the  laet 
person  whom  one  would  expect  to  l>ear  such  a  biu-den  patiently. 

(1)  PrMemt  of  GreaUr  Mritaiu.  Bj  The  Rt,  Hon.  Sir  Cliarles  W.  Dilke,  Bart. 
'(VMnnbn  ft  Co.) 

(2)  Conp.nJ,um  of  Soi.th  A/Hev»  KUtwy  whT  <ha§n9^,  B7  O.  X.  TkmSL  (Lvf** 

dale,  Suatit  Africa,  1876.) 
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Unfortunately  liis  pounds  for  dissatisfaction  with  the  British 
Government  were  not  confined  to  the  liberation  of  the  slaves.  The 
native  policy  favoured  by  the  Imperial  authorities  added  fuel  to  the 
flame.  A  wave  of  tenderness  for  the  dark-skinned  brother  was 
sweeping  oy«r  tike  British  people  at  home,  and  Lord  GleBelg,  witii 
more  good  intentionB,  took  the  ride  of  tiie  Eiaffiie  against  the  settien 
in  a  oooflict  between  them.  Two  views  of  the  Kaffir  wore  belosie 
the  Englidi  worid.  In  one  he  was  represented  ns  ;i  noble  savage 
who  was  engaged  in  a  heroic  struggle  for  his  ^therland  against 
European  aggression.  ...  In  the  otiior  he  oppeared  as  a  murderer 
who  knew  no  distinction  of  age  or  sex ;  as  a  destroyer  who  ]>la('ed 
his  brand  to  the  homestead  for  the  more  pleasure  of  liearing  the 
timbers  crackle."'  Ivutlir  raids  on  British  territory  were  sharply 
puniAed  hy  the  colonists,  and  &t  Benjamin  Dnrhan  proriaimed 
Britirii  sovereignty  oyer  territory  up  to  the  "Km  Biver. 

Lord  Olenelg  gave  ear  to  tiioee  who  insisted  that  the  Kaffirs  were* 
injured  innocents ;  he  committed  to  writing  the  opinion  that  the  whites 
were  in  the  wrong,  and  commanded  the  retrocession  of  the  province 
of  whicli  possession  had  been  taken.  "Whatever  the  merits  of  the 
issue,  the  effect  of  the  retreat  from  the  position  ofUcially  taken  up 
was  to  encourage  tlie  Kaffirs  to  further  outrages.  It  was  a  staggering 
blow  for  the  colonists,  and  at  all  cost^  many  of  them  determined  to 
he  rid  of  the  blighting  effect  of  British  autiunity.  1836  and  1837 
witnessed  the  trdEking  of  tiie  Boers  into  Natal  and  beyond  the  YaaL 
They  were  not  allowed  to  take  Natal,  hut  they  prodauned  thrir 
intention  in  Angnst,  1837,  to  foimd  a  Republic  which  A\  nuld 
guarantee  them  the  Mime  liberties  as  those  enjoyed  by  the  United 
States  of  America.  If  the  South  African  Kepublic  carries  out  the 
idea  of  celebrating  the  sixtieth  anniversary  of  the  Queen's  accession, 
therefore,  it  may  a  few  weeks  later  celebrate  what  many  will  no 
doubt  regard  as  the  sixtietli  anniversary  of  Independence  Day. 

Whilst  seoesrion  from  the  flag  was  going  on  in  South  Africa,  in 
tiie  West  Indies  British  snbjects  were  looking  for  help  to  the 
American  Bepublio.  To  saye  themselTes  from  rain  as  the  result  of 
tiie  freeing  of  the  slaves  on  whom  their  prosperity  depended,  the 
y)lanter8  would  have  seized  any  opportunity  which  offered  for 
hoisting  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  Slavery  is  an  abomination  which  no 
humane  pen  could  for  an  instant  elect  to  defend,  but  it  is  impossible 
to  study  the  question  in  all  its  hearings  without  entertaining 
considerable  sympathy  for  the  unfortunate  men  who  were  best  able  to 
gauge  the  probable  effects  of  emancipation.  The  slave  imagined 
that  freedom  and  idlenen  were  one  and  the  same  thing,  and  tiie 
planters  antioipated  his  release  from  bondage  with  mis^ring.  They 
fliqieoted  to  be  nnable  to  find  men  to  do  th^  work  ontihep]imtations» 

(1)  fiMfA  Afrie*.  Bj  W.  BuQ  WonftiU,  V.A.  (MMiiien  *  Go.  iMdOB,  ISM 
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and  Hlierty  for  the  negro  in  too  many  caeei,  it  was  feazed,  would 
'  lieget  lioenae.   Januuca  afaaolatdy  defied  the  Loipenal  Goremment 

and  refuRod  to  obey  the  edicts  of  Parliament.  "If  ever  a  colony 
was  rebellious  nt  heart,"  said  Sir  William  Molesworth,  "  if  ever  a 
colony  was  in  a  stato  of  danjjeroup  excitement,  this  one  is."  That 
this  was  not  an  ovor-statenicnt  ol  tlic  imsitiou  in  Jamaica  is  clear 
from  tlie  fact  that  u  3-ear  later  the  Melbounic  Ministry  deemed  it 
necessary  to  cany  a  measure  through  tlie  Imperial  l^orliament  for 
tiie  anapenaian  of  the  Cbnetituiion  of  Jamaiea  during  the  next  ftye 
yean. 

When  Colonies  of  such  importanoe  to  the  Empire  aa  those  in  North 

America,  in  the  Antilles,  and  at  the  Cape  received  80  small  a  measure 
of  oonsideration  at  tlic  hands  of  the  Home  Gk>T«niment,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  Australian  susceptibiliticK  were  not  a  matter  of  grave 
concern.  Austmlia  in  lHf'i7  was  still  regarded  as  a  duniping-proimd 
for  convictii,  and  neitlier  the  British  Ministry  nor  the  Britisli  jifople 
held  very  large  views  as  to  the  possibilities  latent  in  that  part  of  the 
young  Queen's  dominions.  Only  half  a  century  had  elapsed  since  the 
embarkation  of  the  first  haioh  of  oonvicts  under  Goremor  Philip  for 
Botany  Bay.  It  was  not  realised  at  home  that  New  SouthWalea  was 
fast  becoming  respectable,  and,  as  Mr.  Charles  Lyne  puts  it  in  his 
oppnrf  line  biography  of  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  "  was  beginning  to  mani- 
fest a  deep  desire  for  the  purification  of  society  and  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  free  institutions."'  The  thirties  mark  a  critical  stage  in  the 
,  progrcf^s  of  the  Australian  Colonies.    Free  settlers  had  increased  in 

numbers  till  they  wore  in  a  majority,  and  society  was  sharply  divided 
between  them  and  the  oonviot  or  ex-conyict  element.  The  demand 
that  transportation  should  oease  aoquired  volume  eveiy  year,  and 
the  respeetaUe  oolonists  were  bent  on  deaning  out  Ihe  TsritaUe 
Augean  stable  which  Austrslia  had  never  ceased  to  be.  One  can 
quite  easily  imagine  that  no  account  was  rendered  to  Her  Majesty  in 
1837  of  the  real  state  of  New  South  AVales ;  nor  shall  we  find  much  in 
ordinnr}'  Australian  histories  to  assist  us  in  understanding  what  that 
state  was.  Sir  William  Molesworth  might  be  susjxjcted  of  mere 
declamation  when  he  asserted  in  March,  1838,  that  society  in  Aus- 
tralia had  attained  a  degree  of  moral  contamination  so  revolting  as 
to  he  almost  incrsdible,  hut  evidenee  in  support  ci  his  statement  ii 
not  wholly  lacking.  One  authorily,  writing  in  1852  of  Sir  B. 
Bourke's  time  (1831 — 8)  said,  "  the  excsss  of  crime  **  in  New  South 
Wales  was  not  surprising  when  it  was  remembered  that "  the  unhap> 
tized  child  of  the  white  convict  grew  up  with  no  more  training  or 
teachinp:  tlian  the  savage  he  displaced."  The  last  thing  about  which 
the  authorities  in  L«ondon  seem  to  have  troubled  themselves  was 

(1)  Z./V  of  Sir  ITenry  Parke*,  O.C.M.Q^  ^mttrtUMm  SUt$mm.    Bj  CiMiki  G.'  I(fM. 
T.  Fubcr  Unwin.    London,  1897.) 
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llic  inoral  wt'Ifarp  of  tlic  ( 'olony.  Crown  lands  wero  pold  witli  llu- 
juirjioge  of  ircatin^  ii  fund  lor  tiic  sending  out  of  oraigrants.  Labour 
and  women  were  equally  scarce  in  the  Colon and  the  Emigration 
Fund  was  utUiaed  to  provide  both.  But  so  resolately  and  oondsfcently 
indifferent  was  the  Colonial  Office  to  the  manner  in  which  the  money 
was  expended,  that  women  were  taken  from  tiie  very  streets  of  Ix>ndon 
and  tent  to  Australia  to  heoome  wives  and  mothers  I  Parinlis.  it 
wa»  no  doubt  argned,  were  fit  mates  for  ex-gaol  birds.  "Wliat  sort  of 
a  <  ommunitv  Avas  likely  to  be  niised  from  such  stock,  one  hardly  dares 
to  suggest.  The  ver\'  nhips  whi«  h  carried  the  women  to  the  Colony 
became  abhorrent  to  respectable  n.i/ai/i  itrx.  No  wonder  New  South 
Wales  complained  bitterly  of  the  Mother  Country,  and  agitated  for 
institations  whidi  would  enable  her  to  safeguard  those  intimate  and 
predous  domestic  interests  to  which  Downing  Street  gave  no  heed. 

New  Zealand,  to-day  one  of  the  fairest  and  most  prosperous  of 
British  Colonies  notwithstanding  her  State  Socialism  and  her  woman 
suffrage,  had  not,  a^^  alreiMly  mentioned,  officially  been  brought  under 
the  British  flag  when  the  Queen  came  to  the  throne,  although  pro- 
jectfi  had  been  devitcd  for  its  settlement  ns  far  back  as  18'2/i.  It 
was  the  happy  hunting-ground  of  Anglo-Saxon  rascaldom.  Some 
2,000  British  subjectB  led  a  precarious  and  lawless  existence  among 
the  Maoris,  and  Hr.  Busbj,  who  was  appointed  British  Bendent 
under  the  direction  of  the  Qwemar  of  New  South  Wales>  exerdsed 
an  ineffectual  control.  Tni  per  cent,  of  the  Briluh  in  New  Zealand- 
were  escaped  convicts,  and  a  less  number  than  this  would  have  been 
araplo  to  leaven  the  whole.  New  Zealand,  now  well  named  by  Mr.  W. 
r.  lieeves  "  the  fortunate  isles."  was  in  1887  the  scene  of  both  tragedy 
and  comedy.  The  British  settlers,  when  they  were  not  engaged  in 
robbing  the  natives  of  their  land,  encouraged  them  to  make  war  upon 
ea^h  other.  Tatooed  heads  were  valuablo,and,  instigated  by  tlie  British, 
the  Maoris,  the  finest  ahoriginal  nee  on  the  faoe  of  the  globe,  fought 
amcngthemsethrsa  to  an  extentwhishtfaraatnied  absolute  exteRnination. 
Amoreblood-thirsfysotof  lasoals  than  many  of  tiie  earliest  settlersin 
New  Zealand  was  surely  never  concerned  in  the  founding  of  a  State. 
It  is  a  relief  to  turn  from  these  horrors  to  the  proceedings  of  Baron  de 
Thierrj'.  This  remarkable  person  liad  an  ambition.  For  a  few  axes 
he  (  laimed  to  have  jiurehased  some  thousands  of  square  miles  of  New 
Zealand  territory',  and  in  1837  issued  a  proclamation  in  which  he 
described  himself  as  Sovereign  of  New  Zealand  and  King  of  Muhu- 
heva.'  He  took  with  him  from  Sydney  some  ninety-three  kaferv,  and 
"  on  airiTal  unfurled  a  silken  banner,  ordered  hia  snbjeotato  back  out 
of  hia  presence,  and  offered  to  crsate  the  captain  of  the  ship  who  con- 
veyed  him  to  his  kingdom  an  admiral.  Funds  running  short,  however, 
his  subjects  deserted  him,  and  he  subsquently  lived  in  Auckland  in  a 
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humble  way,  (deanmg  flax  fibre.*"  New  Zealand  waa  taken  pOMOanon 

of  in  the  name  of  Qiipon  Victoria  in  August,  IH.'if). 

From  this  hasty  survoy  of  the  Colonies  as  they  were  at  the 
(iuei'u's  ncoossion  it  is  reasonably  clear  that  there  was  nothing  in 
the  outlook  to  justify  confidence  in  the  future.  Fre  nohman  against 
Briton  in  Oaaada,  Boer  against  Briton  in  8oatk  AMoa,  Plaaier 
against  Negro  in  the  West  Indies,  Gonrict  against  fVee  Settler 
in  Australia — ^^o  oonld  have  imagined  that  out  of  suoh  antagonirtio 
elements  the  prosent  splendid  structure  would  be  reared  f  The 
Mother  Country  was  in  what  Mr.  Chamberlain  lias  called  the  second 
chapter  of  her  Imperial  history.  In  the  first,  she  considered  that 
Colonies  existed  chiefly  for  puqioses  of  exjiloitation  on  her  own 
behalf;  in  the  second,  after  the  American  secession  had  taught  her 
her  mistake,  she  regarded  them  as  encumbrances  to  be  got  rid  of ;  in 
the  third,  and  present  stage,  she  takes  a  higher  and  more  natural 
view.  '^Thecrimsonthxeadof  kinship,'' to  quote  Sir  HenxyBsi^^ 
now  famous  f^oase,  has  dii^laoed  the  red  tape  of  earlier  dajs.  In 
the  thirties  and  the  forties  the  Colonies  seemed  to  be  going  full  steam 
ahead  for  separation.  No  credit  attaches  to  the  Mother  Country  for  the 
fact  that  they  chose  a  different  course.  The  conditions  under  which  self- 
govenunent  was  granted  to  Canada,  the  Cape,  and  the  various 
Australasian  Colonies  were  the  direct  outcome  of  the  separatist  viaw. 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  attributed  the  revulsion 
of  sentiment  which  had  then  taken  place  on  the  subject  of  the  Colonies 
to  the  sympathy  of  the  Oolonies  for  the  Mother  Gountry.  They 
wanted  justioe;  they  did  not  want  to  he  cast  adrifi  In  1837,  as  ws 
learn  from  the  intensely  interesting  letters  to  Ph>fefl8or  Niohol 
puhUshed  in  the  last  nimiber  of  this  Beview,  so  well-informed  an 
observer  as  John  Stuart  Mill  accepted  without  question  the  theory  of 
disintegration  so  far,  at  any  rate,  as  Canada  was  concerned.  *•  The 
question  now  is,"  he  wrote,  "  ^vill  this  country  give  men  and  money 
to  prevent  a  colony  by  force  from  separating  when  it  has  a  mind  to 
it  P "  Happily  the  Mother  Country  did  the  right  thing  ultimately, 
and  even  went  heyond  tiie  limits  demanded  hy  justioe.  The  rssult 
is  writ  large  over  the  laoe  of  the  earth  to-day,  lor  all  men  to  see 
and  for  many  nations  to  envy.  In  1837  there  was  talk  of  dissolution ; 
in  1897  there  is  thought  only  of  unity. 

Edward  Salmon. 

(1)  Auttraliaa  Dictionary  ef  Data  and  Mm      tt$  Tlmt.         3.  HfnniWr  BwlOB. 
8.  W.  saw  ft  Co.  LoodsB,  187S.) 
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THE  MODERN  FRENCH  DBAKA. 

In  the  summer  of  180.>  the  Rccue  da  Dviix  Moiules  had  just  begvm 
to  publish  my  studios  of  the  modern  Englisli  stage,  wliich  have 
attracted  some  little  notice  aud  roused  a  certain  amount  of  con- 
troveriy  on  both  rides  of  the  Ghaanel.  The  Editor  of  this  Beview 
tfaenupoii  Buggested  that  I  dioiiH  write  a  aimilar  series  ol  arlioilesm 
the  modem  IVencli  diama  for  EngUdi  naden.  In  spite  of  the 
attractiveness  of  the  proposal,  my  first  instinct  was  to  jlanlina  a 
task  for  which  I  did  not  feel  myself  properly  qualiRe<l. 

I  had  several  excellent  reasons.  The  first,  which  makes  anv 
enumeration  of  the  others  unnecessary,  was  my  complete  ignorance 
of  the  modem  Freudi  theatre.  In  my  early  youth  I  had  been  a  most 
zealous  and  enthusiastic  habitiii  of  our  leading  theatres,  but  stress  of 
ciroumstanoe  had  exiled  me  &om  the  wwld  whioh  I  loved,  and  I  had 
never  retomed  to  it  It  irillhaidlj  be  credited  that  for  exactly-  a 
qnerter  of  a  centoiy  I  had  not  set  foot  in  the  Gom^die  Fran^aise. 
Not  one  single  Englishman  of  culture  who  travels  on  the  Continent 
could  be  said  to  stand  where  I  stood  two  years  ago.  Wlmt  right 
had  I,  then,  to  offer  myself  as  a  guide  to  people  whose  knowledge 
went  far  bevond  mine  'r* 

Still,  I  paused  to  take  counsel,  and  good  counsellors  came  to  my 
assistance.  .i\iter  all,  was  the  disqualification  absolute  P  On  the  . 
oontraiy,  night  one  not  see  in  it  the  distinct  leading  of  destiny  P  To 
experience  the  fall  shock  of  an  impression,  one  must  return  after 
a  long  absenoe.  Then  the  image  of  the  past  in  all  its  oleamess, 
completeness,  and  preoision,  rises  up  in  the  memory  to  confront 
the  image  of  the  present,  and  the  result  is  a  vivid  illuminating 
realisation  of  those  slow  invisible  processes  of  transformation  wliioh 
ore  for  ever  working  tliemselves  out  both  in  nature  and  in  Art. 
If  I  am  the  Epimenides,  the  Kip  Van  Winkle,  of  the  French  drama, 
my  astonished  awakening  may  be  worthy  of  notice,  sinc^e  on  awaken- 
ing is  always  sincere,  and  astonidunent  is  often  instmotiTe. 

The  very  manner  in  which  I  had  to  approach  my  subject  soggested 
the  adoption  of  a  plan  and  method  exaotly  eontnoy  to  that  adopted 
in  my  woik  on  the  English  drama.  In  France  I  was  addressing  a 
public  ignorant  even  of  the  existence  cl  the  modem  English  stage, 
and  sufficiently  under  the  sway  of  ancient  prejudice  to  be  disposed  to 
deny  that  it  existed.  I  was  obliged  to  go  back  half  a  century,  and 
to  retrace  all  the  ditierent  stages  through  which  the  English  drama 
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Las  been  slowly  evolving.  There  is  no  sucli  necessity  now.  My 
n'aders  will  all  admit  \\'ithout  disoiissioii  that  throughout  this  century 
the  French  theatre  has  not  only  been  in  existence,  hut  that  its  existence 
has  been  not  iuglorioiis ;  it  is  not  a  history  that  tliey  want,  but  a 
piotuxe. 

This,  as  it  happens,  la  fhe  only  thing  that  I  can  offer  them.  Com- 
.  pare  tiiat  outline  aketdh  of  the  theatre  of  Dumaa  and  Au^er  .whi4^ 
lemainB  vividlj  impressed  on  my  memory,  with  the  impreBsion 
whu^Ihave  just  received  of  the  dramatic  world  of  1897 — authors, 
managers,  artists,  critics,  public,  and  all  that  appertains  to  it — and 
you  have  my  book.  Between  the  two  I  must  insert,  by  way  of  tlie 
requisite  means  of  transition,  a  few  suggestions  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  chief  features  in  the  existing  movement.  I  shall  leave  out  all 
that  the  English  reader  is  Hkelj  to  know  already.  I  shall  also 
leave  out  exceptions  and  eocenlxidties,  literaiy  monstroaitiea  and 
ahnonnalities.  The  foreign  readw  has  neiih«  time  nor  indina- 
iion  to  acquire  more  than  a  very  little  informatioii  about  the  maaes 
of  his  neighbours*  literature.  All  the  mwre  necessary  is  it  that  that 
little  should  be  substantial,  well  chosen,  easy  of  assimilation,  and  so 
<-ondciis(Ml  that  the  intellectual  nourishment  which  it  contains  is  in 
inverse  proportion  to  its  bulk. 

I. — TlUi  AOB  Olf  BUKAS  AND  AuGISB. 

One  must  fint  fix  the  limits  61  this  age.  Where  did  the  work  of 
Dumas  and  Augier  begin  and  end?  I  can  give  a  very  definite 
answer  to  this  double  question,  l^e  period  in  our  dramatic  history 
whicli  I  wish  to  describe  by  this  name  is  bounded  by  two  abortivo 
movements.  The  llomanticism  of  182'') — 1835  gave  France  a  school 
of  pot;ts  and  tried  vainly  to  give  it  a  theatre.  From  1875 — 18Sr) 
Naturalism,  which  hud  created  a  new  form  of  novel,  sought  to  estab- 
lish itself  on  the  stage :  it  failed,  as  Bomantaoism  had  fsOed  hefore  it 
The  Ubitty  or  forfcy  years  which  intervened  hetween  these  two  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  helong  to  Augier  andDumas,  thmr  oontempomxies 
and  their  disciples. 

At  first  Dumaa  had  not  yet  appeared  on  the  scene,  and  Augier, 
still  quite  a  young  man,  had  only  attained  a  second  or  third  place  in 
that  school  of  common  sen.se  which  was  firet  and  foremost  a  jirotest 
against  Tiomanticism.  A  protest,  be  it  observed,  a  trifle  blind  and 
narrow-minded,  since  in  Hugo's  case  it  confounded  the  great  lyrical 
poet  with  the  half-developed  dramatist.  People  had  forgotten  that 
the  Romantiicism  which  appealed  « r6i  d  orbi  m  the  ptefisoe  to  **  Grom- 
well "  was  hut  the  sooceesor  of  an  eaziier  Bomanticism,  whiob  had 
found  expression  in  Stendhal's  pamphlet,  Racine  and  8hakfsf>earr. 
The  world  seemed  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  hefore  heooming  Christian 
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and  Gothic,  the  Uomantiolsts  had  proposed  to  return  to  historical 
tnith  and  local  colour,  and  alx^vo  all  to  psychological  analysis.  They 
were  hut  seeking  to  hand  on  the  tradition  of  Arnaud,  Picard, 
Andrieux,  the  Duvals,  Soumet,  Casiniir  Perier,  and  the  whole  classical 
group  of  the  Restoration.  It  was  no  literary  revolution,  merely  a 
Teaofcioii,  a  revenion.  Like  the  emigrants  of  181  they  had  leameii 
nothing  and  iargokbm  nothing.  Hugo  is  another  BonapaHe :  we 
escaped  hem.  his  inflnanoe  as  from  a'  nightmaie,  and  oongiatulated 
oozselTea  that  we  ooold  so  quiokly  obtiterate  the  last  tnuse  of  the 
nsnrpw's  passage. 

This  was  a  y)!i(l  be<^inning.  Augier  took  part  in  tlif  crusade  of 
niedioi  rity  against  genius,  and  was  not  ahovo  tlio  somewhat  mean 
and  petty  sentiments  which  animated  his  companions.  As  T  have 
just  said,  he  was  not  the  first  amongst  them ;  even  fifteen  years  aft€r- 
waids  people  wete  still  asking  whether  IVan^ois  Ponsaid,  the  author  of 
Lueriee  and  the  Litm  Anuwaue,  ms  not  the  greater  man  of  the  two. 
Augier  was  no  stranger  to  all  the  faults  of  the  oommon-<S6aae  school. 
"Hb  wrote  in  a  stylo  which  had  borrowed  its  false  air  of  antiquity 
from  the  older  oomio  writers.  To  suppose  yourself  to  belong  to  the 
"  grand  si^cle,"  because  you  season  your  dialogue  with  "  Vons  vous 
moquez,"  "  j'enrage,  "  la  peste  suit  du  fat,"  and  otlior  suoli  plirascs 
borrowed  from  Molicre,  Regnard,  and  Marivaux,  is  in  itself  one  (jf  the 
most  iuuooeut  of  literary  fads.  Unfortunately  for  Augier  the  archaic 
ohaxaoter  of  his  phraseok^  was  not  in  keeping  with  the  modernity 
of  his  ssntiment.  At  no  time  in  his  lifs  had  he  the  fiuntsst  glim- 
mering  of  the  historical  sense ;  there  is  no  more  Hellenism  about  his 
Cigiie  than  there  is  Latinitj  in  his  Joueur  de  Flufr.  He  had  clearly 
no  other  reason  for  writing  these  plays  than  the  wish  to  protest,  with 
Ponsaid,  against  the  German  and  mediioval  tendencies  of  the  opposite 
school  by  stamping  his  work  with  a  Grecian  tom[)le  in  opposition  to  a 
Gothic  cathedral.  The  scene  of  Diana  is  laid  in  the  age  of  Ridielieu, 
but  it  bears  no  mark  of  its  date  except  its  costumes  and  a  few  poUtical 
alluaionB.  Shorn  of  its  powder  and  patches,  we  should  forget  that 
.  theaotion  of  PMSberie  takes  place  in  the  eighteenth  oenturj.  Augier 
oould  not  even  cany  his  imagination  hack  fifteen  years  to  a  tune 
which  he  knew  perfeetly  well.  Compare  tiie  Effrout^n  with  the  Flh 
de  Giboyer,  and  you  will  see  that  there  appoars  to  be  no  difference 
between  1845  and  1808,  between  the  period  of  his  youthful  efforts 
and  the  society  in  which  his  riper  years  had  been  spent.  Still,  lack 
of  the  historic  sense  is  a  favdt  which  can  he  remedied  by  letting  the 
past  alone  and  choosing  a  subject  from  one's  own  immediate  surround- 
ings. It  is  a  graver  error  to  surround  the  bourgeois  mind  and  bounjcoiH 
society  with  a  poeCio  halo  altogether  out  of  keeping.  Augier  shared 
this  mania,  which  was  common  to  aU  his  friends,  and  caxried  it 
further  than  any  of  them.  Theparty  of  the  Left  Centre,  the  "happy 
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memi  '*  Ol  Franch  opinion,  imposed  this  condition  upon  the  authors 
of  tho  common-sense  school  if  tliey  wished  to  be  acknowledged  as  it« 
favourite  interpreters.  SnobLishness  is  well  knoAVTi  to  adopt  all  sort* 
of  disguises.  Wlion  a  tradesman  has  groMTi  rich  and  has  liis  portrait 
painted  ho  likes  to  see  a  thoughtful  imperious  figure,  with  one  hand 
thrust  into  his  waistcoat  and  the  other  behind  his  back  in  the  tradi- 
tumal  attitude  of  Napoleon.  Of  ooune  Dupont  and  Buiand  were 
charmed  to  hear  themaelveB  declaiming  woe  like  an  Agamemnon, 
a  Mithridates,  or  an  Orosmane.  The  fvr«  aux  bourgeois  were  part  of 
the  spoils  oi  '89,  and,  like  all  other  spoils,  the  middle  class  intended 
to  keep  a  firm  grip  upon  them,  ^rom  1845  to  1860  thej  were 
given  thoir  fill  of  poetry. 

Was  Augicr  a  poet?  (Vrtninly  not;  but  hidden  away  in  the 
furthest  and  most  ideal  recess  of  his  nature  lurked  a  secret  spring  of 
eoDg.  A  few  ooupleta  there  are  of  his,  half-tender,  half-sod,  which  I 
can  neyer  hear  without  a  little  thxill  of  pleasure.  Now  and  again  his 
coaner  humour  hosxowed  the  changing  hues  of  De  Musset's  eepficiouB 
fancy;  in  one  of  those  hours  he  composed  L*Atenhiriire,  Plajed  to 
emptj  benches  during  the  most  troublous  days  of  1 84S,  this  charming 
comedy,  retouched  by  the  author,  has  contrived  to  survive.  It 
has  become,  in  a  sense,  classic,  and  desen'e<lly  so.  You  can  still  see 
tlic  honnjcoLs  and  the  Bohemians  of  the  time,  but  they  take  tlie 
stage  in  such  gallant  guise  that  what  they  have  to  say  genuinely 
deserves  to  be  said  in  verse. 

I  cannot  conscientiously  mete  out  the  same  praise  to  QahrkUe  or 
to  La  «/ctffuiMf ,  which,  neverthelesB,  were  great  suocesies  at  the  time, 
and  still  oommand  traditioaml  respecL  Thej  are  antiquated  hoth  in 
form  and  in  substance. 

There  are  perhaps  a  dozen  lines  of  real  poetry  in  Im  Cujiir,  as  many 
in  P/ii/ibcrie,  and  a  hundred  or  perhaps  more  in  V Areniurihe.  As  to 
La  Jeunem-,  prose  itself  could  hardly  be  more  prosaic.  Certainly 
tliere  is  a  lower  depth  still,  for  we  have  Le  Fruit  Defaulu  and  La 
Consu/e ration;  but  Augier  had  already  struck  a  suthcieutly  false  note 
.  when  he  justified  the  existence  of  CSainille  Douoet  At  all  costs  the 
bowifeome  had  to  be  made  poetical,  but  the  only  result  was  to  make 
poetry  bourgeok  and  to  kill  it  in  the  prooesa  The  idea  of  making 
verses  trip  from  the  tongues  (rf  Dupont  and  Durand  had  perloroe  to 
be  abandoned. 

Although  the  movement  suffered  shipwreck  in  this  qxmrter,  it 
succeeded  el.'^'wliero  and  developed  beyond  all  expectation.  I  said 
just  now  tluit  it  was  a  struggle  between  mediocrity  and  genius :  the 
victory  lay  with  mediocrity.  Nor  is  this  a  matter  either  for  surprise 
or  for  regret  Genius  was  in  the  wrong,  and  it  was  the  mediocre 
people  who  were  clinging  most  closely  to  our  traditions,  and  who  had 
the  dearest  conception  ci  the  future  towards  which  th<nightiniVance 
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vaa  tending.  S^noe  is  a  nation  of  Bealists;  >ho  wtm  ham.  BM]i>t» 
predeetined  thereto  by  some  freak  of  atavism,  since  in  her  there  liyei 
again  the  genius  of  the  Latin  people,  Bealism  inspired  her  fabliaux 
and  romances  in  the  Middle  Ages;  a  Idealist  she  remained  from 
century  to  century  with  lier  Montaigne,  lier  Bossuet,  hor  A'ultaire,  her 
Merimee ;  she  is  a  Kealist  in  religion  and  in  poetry,  she  rarries  her 
lieahsm  into  the  very  domain  of  the  ideal,  for  to  her  Idealism  is  a  mode 
of  eadetenoe  rather  than  a  method  of  thought  Though  diverted  at 
times  from  this  path,  she  xetoms  to  it.  After  1850  the  French 
mind  made  a  Tigonms  and  nmTersal  effort  to  grasp  the  living  realify 
in  everything,  and  to  escape  from  the  bondage  of  qnnbols  and  abstrao- 
tions.  Many  things  combined  to  favour  such  an  effort.  There  was 
first  the  bankruptcy  of  the  opposite  jnirty,  and  then  the  great  silence 
which  had  fallen  on  polities.  "  L'Enipire,  c'est  la  paix !  "  said 
Naj)oleon  III.  in  a  famous  speech  ;  and  in  spite  of  a  few  wars,  too 
distant  or  too  quickly  over  to  disturb  the  active  life  of  the  nation, 
I  am  inclined  to  hold  that,  after  all,  the  saying  proved  true.  At  all 
events  it  was  so  for  the  Ixteiazj  world.  As  I  had  often  occasion  to 
aotioe,  no  sovereign  has  ever  had  morerespect  for  tslent.  Angierhad 
eause  to  know  this.  When  an  unintelligent  Minister  wanted  to  stop 
the  Fih  fffi  Giboyer,  the  Emperor  was  appealed  to  by  the  author ;  ha 
annulled  the  censor's  decisicm,  and  Giboyer  said  his  say.  Louis  XTV. 
had,  in  like  manner,  protected  the  author  of  Tdrtafe  ;  Augier  recalled 
the  fact  in  liis  preface,  and  it  was  thought  that  the  comparison  was  in 
itself  tlie  highest  compliment  which  gratitude  could  suggest. 

Ah  I  those  were  glorious  days.  The  ocitios  who  helittle  them,  or 
who  lepiroaoh  the  men  of  the  time  with  their  thint  for  pleasure,  for- 
get to  add  that  the  thirst  for  knowledge  was  no  whit  lees  keen.  Both, 
indeed,  spring  fundamentally  from  one  and  the  same  mental  condi- 
tion, which  produces  different  effects  according  to  the  nobility  <» 
vixlgarity  of  men's  minds.  What  efforts  were  made !  Wliat  victories 
were  won  I  lieiian  jjave  back  to  history  the  immense  tracts  which 
theology  had  wrested  from  it,  St.  Beuve  was  preparing  the  road 
for  Taine,  whose  mission  it  was  to  raise  criticism  into  a  system, 
and  to  make  it  the  keystone  of  all  knowledge,  the  science  of  all 
scienoes.  Pasteur  was  huilding  up  his  apparatus  in  that  humble 
khontoiy  in  the  Bue  d'Ulm  whence  so  many  discoveries  were 
destined  to  issue.  A  boundless  enthusiasm  was  abroad,  a  limitless 
eonfldenoe.  It  seemed  as  if  science  would  prove  all-power^,  would 
solve  every  question,  answer  every  need,  satisfy  every  yearning  after 
knowledge,  realise  every  dream  of  huTnauIty.  l*oetry  could  do 
Dothiiif?  but  abdicate,  doubly  stisjHvt  as  it  inust  perforce  confess  it^elf, 
for  it  had  not  only  grovelled  in  the  depths  of  Classicism,  but  had  lost 
its  way  in  endeavouring  to  follow  the  flight  of  the  Romanticists.  It 
took  refuge  in  small  gatherings  of  the  faithful,  where  it  oould  serve 
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as  a  oonaolation  to  the  discontented,  and  an  intellectual  cseraiae  to 
tluwe  virtuosi  who  were  to  be  nioiknamed  the  Pamaariens.  The  novel, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  attaoking  tlie  most  iinp<»tant  qnestions  and 
iuvading  every  region  of  existence.    Instead  of  sending  verses  home 

from  the  land  of  his  exile,  A'ictor  Ilvigo  issued  a  novel  in  eip:ht 
volunit'H.  Every  year  the  l!i  nic  i/ix  Dinr  Jfiouft  M  gave  its  readers  a 
new  work  by  George  Sand.  Whilst  Imniourists  oi  the  second  rank, 
such  OS  Miirger  and  ChampHeury,  were  describing  remote  oomers  of 
the  prorinoes  or  lite  mannera  of  tibe  Qnartier  Latiba,  Gustave  Flaubert 
was  hiborioiuly  oomposing  the  pages  oi  Madame  Bocarff,  Realimn 
was  supreme  on  the  stage,  but  only  that  modified  {oorm  of  Bealism 
which  does  not  seek  to  rob  the  drama  of  its  twofold  fimction  as 
a  work  ol  ait  ami  an  instnnnent  of  moral  education.  From  iHo",* 
onwards  Alexandre  lJumas  brilliantly  justified  his  claim  to  stand 
side  by  side  with  Augior.  Towards  the  close  of  the  first  decade 
of  the  l''iiipii-e,  Mon-sioir  Ganif,  the  Prv-^  Si.  (ii  rnii.s,  and  the  I'tif/cs 
tic  Moiu  lii'  had  illustrated  A  ictorien  Sardou's  astonishing  power  of 
maoipalating  a  dramatio  intrigue.  The  flevoe  war  wfaicih  ThMoie 
Bairi^  was  waging  against  vice  and  stupidity  in  the  Ftttn  de 
Marbre  and  tilie  Fatut  Bomhmntna,  and  even  in  the  Joerimn  da 
T Amour,  seemed  to  herald  the  rise  of  a  new  but  an  ill-tempra^ed 
Moliere.  Henri  Meilhao,  Parisian  first  and  F (Lehman  second, 
was  skf^tching  the  manners  of  studio  and  smoking-room  witli  his 
adniiralilc  lightness  of  toiirli,  and  immortalising  those  little  pecu- 
liarities of  siK'cch  and  sentiment  which  are  but  the  passing  fashion  of 
a  da\ .  l^biche,  >\ith  his  more  solid  and  sober  gifts,  was  unwittingly 
laanng  &roe  to  the  lerel  of  comedy  by  drawing  piotnies  of  hottrtjemB 
life  as  true  and  genial  as  they  ore  genuinely  oomia  OctaTO  Feuillet 
was  transferring  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  his  novels  to  the  stage, 
and  with  them  the  chivalrous  dream  of  moral  refinement,  the  nervous 
and  exquisite  melaneholy»  belonging  to  his  innermost  natun\  1 1  >nn  - 
ever  enamoured  a  society  may  be  of  realistic  effects,  in  its  moments 
of  reaction  it  will  seek  such  outlets  of  emotion  as  ine\'itably  as  a 
happy  woman  mil  indulge  in  occasional  outbursts  of  tears.  For  two 
hundred  nighti}  an  audience  of  jouiualists,  tinauciers,  cocoiU  ttesj  and 
even  eoeottea  we^  over  the  misfortunes  of  the  Jeune  Mmtne  Pawre, 

But  let  me  leave  Ootave  Eeuillet  to  his  novels,  Labiohe  to  his 
vaudevilles,  and  Meilhao  to  the  briDiant  lantawes  or  the  parodies 
whi<  h  he  has  made  sopecidiarly  his  own  ;  as  for  poor  Barricre,  he  fell 
by  the  road  halfway  up  the  hill  of  glory.  Yictorien  Sacdou  is,  I 
think,  so  well  known  in  England,  where ' nimibers  of  his  pieces  have 
been  successfidly  ndapte<l,  that  I  may  leave  him  ont  of  tliis  study.  1 
ackuowlt  'lgc  that  he  mastered  his  trade  more  completely  than  any 
other  dramatist,  and  that  if  I  wanted  to  point  out  the  excellencies  of 
that  form  of  dramatic  art  in  which  Scribe  was  a  past  master,  Tio- 
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torien  Sardou  must  be  accorded  the  foremost  place.  But  I  take  a 
difTorfnt  point  of  xiow.  The  theatre  only  interests  me  in  so  far  as  it 
is  related  to  the  history  of  idt'jis  and  sentiments.  I  have  nothing  to 
learn  from  M.  A'ictorien  Sardou,  nor  will  my  grand<^hildren  have 
much,  as  to  the  tlioughts  and  feelings  of  the  men  and  women  of  our 
tunB.  &  not  ft  TOpgoBOntfttiTO  matflr.  Tn  Suzdoii  I  only  find 
Soribe^  wlwzeas  in  Angier  and  "Dvaam,  over  and  above  Aogieir  and 
Dumas  I  find  a  ifhole  epoch,  a  sooiefy,  and  a  habit  of  thought  which 
lasted  in  France  for  thirty  years. 

I  mm  at  srhool  (in  1860)  when  I  first  saw  Augier  and  Dumas. 
Augier,  vriih  his  bright  hr0A\ni  ©yes  and  massive  brow  created  an  im- 
pression of  strength  and  solidity.  The  leading  featiiro  of  his  face 
was  tlie  large  hooke<l  nose,  -vvhioh  the  Ttonians  reganled  as  a  sign  of 
sarcastic  humour.  What  struck  me  most  in  Alexandre  Dumas  Jikj 
was  the  disoovery  that  he  was  both  so  like  and  so  imlike  his  father. 
How  oodd  that  half-bkuiohfid  negro,  with  pnffed-out  oreihanging 
dieeks,  haye  produoed  the  fine  gentleman,  whose  eveiy  point  pn>- 
claimed  the  man  beloved  of  women  ?  Yet  the  features  weie  the 
same,  though  emphasised,  refined,  and  idealised.  WHien  a  stranger 
was  presented  to  him,  he  looked  seartlungly,  almost  sternly,  at  him, 
his  face  softening  or  darkening  according  to  tlio  imprcssion  received, 
lit'  Hoeinr>d  a  man  whose  judgments  were  sudden  and  instinctive, 
prompted  by  impidso  or  antipathy  ;  and  his  plays,  like  his  prefaces, 
bore  traces  of  his  quick  sensibility.  When  I  met  him  agam,  hfteeu 
years  later,  at  tiie  hatha  in  the  moontains  d  Anrergne,  his  curly  hair 
had  turned  grey,  his  complezion  hod  grown  muddy  and  bilious,  and  the 
esqpression  of  his  blue  eyes  alternated  between  fierce  disdain  and 
quiet  pity.  The  author  of  t1t<  7>  nii'Monde  had  given  place  to  the 
autlior  of  the  Fmin/f  dr  Chtitdi'.  Augier  I  never  saw  again,  except 
on  a  certain  night  last  month,  when  I  stood  before  his  bust  in 
tlie  Place  do  TOd/'on.  A  ray  of  moonlight  shivere<l  across  his  fore- 
head, and  there  was  a  smile  on  his  lips,  as  if  he  had  just  lighted  upon 
the  mot  which  doses  Le  Omdre  de  M.  Poirier. 

As  writers  for  the  stage  these  two  men  intzoduoed  no  innorationB. 
They  accepted,  without  dispute  or  modification,  the  fonn  and  the 
prmc^lee  of  dramatioazchitsotiire  adopted  by  Scribe.  Itwaaasteige 
enou^  mixture  when  one  comes  to  think  of  it,  a  sort  of  jwi-jmn'ri  of 
every  known  style.  The  older  critics  distinguised  three  kinds  of  comedy, 
the  comedy  of  character,  tlio  comedy  of  manners,  and  the  comedy  of 
intrigue,  instanced  as  it  might  Ijc  in  L'Anin',  L<x  Fdr/iiur,  and  L(-t 
Fourbi  ricH  dc  Si  upiii.  You  will  iind  this  distinction  constantly  made  use 
of  by  D^sin^  Nisard  in  his  IIi>stoirc  dv  la  Litteraittre  FrangaiWy  which 
in  1860  was  still  the  law  and  tiie  prophets.  Scribe  had  amalgamated 
these  three  lonns  of  comedy  with  the  bourgeoi*  drama  invented  by 
I>iderot>  and  made  an  actual  reality  by  Sedaine.  The  fiiafc  act  was 
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to  he  given  up  to  explnnation,  with  a  final  soene  in  which  the  action 
opened  ;  then  after  oscillating  between  good  and  evil  fortune,  like  a 
game  of  chess  in  which  the  ohantes  are  evenly  balanced,  the  fourth 
act — as  a  rule  the  Ade  du  ^a/— crowded  the  stage  with  supers  and 
onlmumted  in  wme  aoandal,  a  duel,  or  a  sunilar  ersnt  in  pioqieet. 
The  fifth  act  pot  eveiTthing  straight,  and  ended  ivith  a  proper  distri- 
bution of  xewwde  and  puniahmenta.  The  first  act  \nm  invariably 
bright ;  diuing  the  succeeding  acts  the  action  |)as6ed  from  oomedj  to 
drama  by  imperceptible  gradations,  and  the  final  note  was  a  note  of 
tender,  or  playful,  serenity,  a  feeling  of  having  had  a  lucky  escape — 
something  like  the  famous  verdict :  Xot  (jHilhj^  hut  dout  do  if  mi'iin. 
It  was  left  to  psychology  and  social  satire  to  clothe  tlie  bones  and 
muscles  of  the  play  with  living  flesh,  and  to  convert  it  into  a  unity. 
If  tiie  oomedy  iit  maanen  and  the  dramatio  Intrigue  fell  apart,  the 
play  had  laaled ;  if  the  two  elements  were  perfectly  fased,  the  play 
was  a  good  one.  There  was  no  other  criterion. 

It  would  convey  an  incomplete  idea  of  the  somewhat  trivial  com- 
plexities of  this  method  if  I  omitted  to  mention  that  each  act  had  to 
contain  at  least  one  great  scene,  composed  according  to  certain  fixed 
rules.  The  play  arose  out  of  the  development  of  one  or  more  cha- 
racters acting  upon  each  other,  the  st^ne  out  of  the  development  of 
a  situation.  The  scene,  like  the  play  itself,  had  its  working  up,  its 
catastrophe,  and  its  conclusion ;  it  was,  as  it  were,  a  complete  and 
6e2)arate  creation  within  anotiier  oreatum,  a  work  of  art  infllnded  in 
another  wmk  of  art,  just  like  those  delicate  lace-like  iToiy  cnps  that 
Chinese  sculptors  carve  and  fit  one  within  another  in  a  jHwiiwiAmg 
series. 

Even  that  is  not  all,  for  there  is  the  parallel  intrigue,  which  Scribe 
had  borrowed  from  tlie  Komantic  dnuna,  or,  if  you  prefer  it,  the 
Shakesperian  drama,  and  adapted  to  his  own  jiurjwses.  This  second 
intrigue,  sad  if  the  first  was  gay,  or  gay  if  the  first  was  sad,  niiudit 
recall  the  first  by  way  of  refutation  or  parody,  contrast  or  retiectiuu  ; 
it  might  transpose  it  into  another  key,  or  it  might  talce  a  directly  con- 
tzary  line.  The  two  paiallel  intrigues  bf^pm  by  being  periSsctly  dis- 
tinct, and  ended  by  converging  and  oontxibniing  each  their  share  to 
the  denounnnd.  If  all  the  threads  were  not  gathered  up,  the  critii?s 
counted  the  author  a  novice  ignorant  of  his  trade,  and  sent  him  back 
to  study  good  models. 

Augier  and  Dumas  had  nothing  to  urge  against  such  an  arrange- 
ment. This  form  suited  them  as  Avell  as  anv  other  for  convevincr 
their  ideas.  Besides,  they  saw  one  thing  clearly  which  escapes  our 
younger  writers  far  tbe  stage,  namely,  that  intrigue  is  not  only  indis- 
pensable to  the  spectator's  amnsement,  but  that  it  is  of  the  veiy 
essence  of  psychological  development.  Characters  cannot  be  studied 
in  xefKMe  like  insects  under  a  microBoqpe.  They  have  not  even  arrived 
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at  self -consciousness,  tlie^-  inight  almost  be  said  to  have  only  a  provi- 
aimal,  potoatial  wdsttnos,  until  the  momait  vlieii  they  oome  into  oon- 
taot  and  Into  oonflictvithevrats  or  with  otiierehanoten.  Iwilltakea 
striking  example.  The  drama  of  the  £Vaidi  Bevolution  threw  into  re- 
lief thouflanda  of  existenoes  which,  without  it,  would  have  passed  into 
nothingneas  and  oUivion.  If  there  had  been  no  revolution,  Collot 
d'HorboLS  would  have  remained  a  mere  strolling  player;  Marat  a  vete- 
rinary surgeon ;  Legendro  a  butcher ;  Chabot  a  Capuchin  friar ;  lloolio 
a  sergeant  of  the  guard ;  Fouehe  would  have  been  whipping  the  little 
scholars  of  the  Oratorians ;  Tallej'raud  reciting  the  Mass  without  a  par- 
tidle  ol  &ith  in  it ;  Bobespierre  and  Comet,  the  one  a  thiid-nte  lawyer 
and  the  other  an  oheoore  captain,  would  have  gone  on  esohanging 
trivial  venee  in  the  Academy  of  the  Boeati;  Bonaparte,  put  on  half-pay 
l)e<uiu8e  of  hie  evil  reputation,  would  have  died  of  fever  in  a  comer 
of  his  native  island,  remembered  only  as  a  troublesome  neighbour,  a 
Fomewhat  undisciplined  nfficer,  and  a  rather  ridiculous  author.  But 
tlie  iLraraa  in  which  their  lot  was  cast  revealed  to  us  their  power  for 
good  or  evil.  So,  too,  with  an  imaginary  drama.  As  long  as  a 
human  being  has  been  neither  loved,  betrayed,  nor  given  cause  for 
jealousy,  as  long  as  he  has  never  been  oall^  to  he  the  ruin  or  the 
•alvatton  ol  othor  human  heings,  to  fall  or  to  retrieve  a  fall,  to  pardon 
or  to  tahe  vengeance,  it  is  usdeaa  to  study  him,  he  ia  nothing  hut  * 
blank  page. 

Augier  and  Dumas  were  willing,  therefore,  to  accept  Scribe's  con- 
ception of  dramatic  form.  Superficially  their  plays  do  not  differ 
sensibly  from  his,  but  what  is  primary  with  them  was  only  accessory 
with  hiiu,  and  what  he  employed  as  means  to  an  end  became  with 
them  an  cud  in  itself.  Scribe  gave  us  studies  of  character  and  pictures 
of  manners  for  the  sake  of  writing  plays ;  Augier  and  Dumas  wrote 
plays  for  the  sake  of  studying  character  and  painting  manners. 
Thence  it  was  hut  a  step  to  what  we  call  in  modem  parlance  the 
"problem  play.''  Augier  never  took  the  step;  he  never  ventured 
beyond  political  and  social  satire.  A  problem  implies  a  paradox.  The 
defence  of  conjugal  love,  for  example,  is  perfectly  simjile  ;  but  the 
redemption  of  the  courtesan  brinp^s  the  "problem"  straightway  to  the 
fore.  Hence  the  world  imagined  a  problem  in  Dumas'  very  first 
piece.  La  Dame  mix  CaweiioK,  wherein  he  was  really  only  giving  vent 
to  his  youthful  ardour  in  a  storm  of  passion  and  tears.  This  unjust 
accusation  proved  itadf  a  just  presentiment,  and  taught  Dumas  his 
vocation.  What  he  had  been  wrongfully  aconsed  of  doing  in  tiie 
Dame  mix  Camitias,  he  did  of  set  purpose,  and  in  a  burst  of  enthu- 
siasm, in  the  Demi-Monde^  the  Qurxfi'oit  ((* Argent,  the  Pire  Prodiguey 
the  Fi/s  Xnftirr/^  above  all  in  the  Jdiea  de  Mme.  Aubroff  and  the  plays 
which  followed. 

Into  this  ready-made  mould,  which  I  have  described,  and  with 
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hardly  any  alteration,  Augier  and  Dumas  poured  their  wit  and 
their  philosophy.  Their  wit  fizBt  and  foremost,  for  botii  were  amply 
dowered  witii  il  Augier^s  was  the  menier;  Dumas'  the  move 
original  and  auggeBtive.  The  fosrmer  waa  an  adept  in  the  ait  of 
making  epigrams,  whilst  the  latter  had  a  weakness  for  tirade.  A 
whole  school  of  actors  and  autiUMW  arose  with  a  talent  for  the 
effective  (It  H very  of  an  epigram  or  a  tirade.  I  don't  mean  to  say 
that  the  French  artists  of  the  time  had  no  otlier  merit ;  many  Imd 
completely  mastered  the  art  of  creating  a  character,  and  &ome  of  their 
creations  liave  remained  traditions  of  tlio  stage.  When  they  had 
lighted  upon  the  character  for  which  their  physical  endowments 
rendered  fhem  moat  fitted,  they  repeated  it  in  play  after  play,  made 
the  moat  oomplete  atudj  of  it,  and  brought  it  to  a  TeritaUa  ptdh  of 
perfection.  Such  a  part  was  created  by  Fanlin  Menier  at  the  Boule- 
vard, in  his  Pdre  Martin,  his  Escamoteur,  and  his  Chopart  in  the 
Courricr  do  Lyon.  Provost,  of  tlie  Theatre  Fran^ais,  and  Geoffroy, 
of  the  Palais  I\r>y<il,  did  the  same  for  different  types  of  the  species 
boKn/roin.  Tliere  was  Samson,  again,  in  the  Marquis  do  la  Seigliere 
and  all  similar  parts,  and  Laiont,  of  the  Gymnase,  with  his  irre- 
sistibly gracefid  impersonation  of  an  aged  Don  Juan.  From  all  these 
the  publio  asked  nothing  better  than  tiiat  they  ehould  go  <nk  as  tiiey 
were*  And  I  leeerve  a  ipedal  plaoe  in  my  gallery  of  remembranoe 
for  Lafontaine,  tbe  aofcor  who  most  deeply  stiiied  my  youthful 
enthuaasm.  I  oan  still  see  his  high  forehead  shining  with  intelligence, 
his  expressive  eyes,  his  fascinating  kindly  smile.  He  could  he  both 
excellent  and  exeerahlo  in  one  and  the  same  part,  and  was  the  only 
actor  whom  I  ever  saw  vary  his  effects  and  abandon  himself  to  inspira- 
tion when  actually  on  the  stage. 

But  the  artists  of  those  days  were  first  and  foremost  astonishing 
elooutumistB.  One  want  to  the  yandeville  aimply  to  hear  Eaigueil 
in  the  Manage  ePO^fnyse  ezdaim,  "  J'auraia  le  maadmum,"  widi  an 
aooent  which  brought  a  shuddering  reoolleotum  of  Ihe  Old  Bailej.  In 
the  Effronth  one  waited  for  Provost  and  his  "Que  voulez-vous ? 
J'aime  la  gloire,"  or  Mme.  Plessy's  "  Mais  bats-moi  done,"  or 
Samson's  "  De  mon  temps,  on  avait  Dieu,"  just  as  a  little  later  the 
■world  crowded  to  hear  Tamberlik's  higli  C.  Tliese  niots  came  thick 
and  fast  tlirougliout  the  dialogue,  and  tlie  andieuce  never  wearied  of 
them.  They  were  repeated  in  the  press  and  in  society,  and  they 
made  the  suooees  of  the  piece. 

Even  after  making  almoet  all  their  oharaoten  brilliant,  and  putting 
epigrama  into  the  months  of  absolute  imbeciles,  Ibe  authon  were  fax 
from  baring  exhausted  their  resources.  It  became  the  custom  to 
introdttoe  a  character  who  had  nothing  to  do  hut  to  make  brilliant 
CQSmnents,  and  whose  task  it  was  to  explain  everything  and  to  pass 
judgment  upon  everything  in  the  half-serious  fashion  of  a  reriewer. 
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But  xnB  this  chaxaoter  ndly  mveiited  by  Augier  of  DmnaBp  Was 
it  not  a  xevival  in  another  form  of  Moli Ailste,  the  Hgli^  saioaatio 
bhgnettr  replacing  the  gentle  pedant  of  the  older  oomediesP  And  to 
go  back  still  fortheTi  aie  not  both  leminiMenoea  of  the  Choms  of 
antiquity  P 

Ihimas  employs  this  devir^  with  even  greater  frpodora  than  Augier. 
The  drama  seems  at  first  sight  the  most  imjiersonal  of  all  forms  of 
literary  art:  tho  showman's  place  is  to  ninuin  hidden  behind  his 
puppets.  But  Uuiuas  could  not  so  efface  himself  and  relinquish  his 
own  pencmaUfy,  and  for  my  own  part  I  rejoice  in  his  incapodty,  lor 
I  oan  no  longer  conceal  flie  &ot  that  what  I  love  beet  in  his  plays  is 
just  himself.  What  do  I  caxe  if  he  did  violate  the  rales  of  his  art  P 
I  hate  your  impassive  people ;  I  like  to  feel  a  heart  beating  behind 
novel  or  drama,  more  especially  such  a  noble  heart.  Consequently — 
and  this  is  a  cardinal  point — Dumas  threw  his  whole  heart  and  soul, 
his  ver\'  self,  into  his  work.  }Ie  is  on  tho  stage  in  tho  person  of 
Olivier  de  Jalin  {Ih-iiii-Mondt  )^  or  Ryons  {JjAmi  dt'-^t  Frnnncs),  or 
liemonin  {L' Etrtiiujen  ),  or  ten  other  characters,  observing,  directing, 
.  and  oritioising  his  own  play,  exoept  where  the  critio  happens  to  be 
merged  in  the  lover.  And  this  is  why  he  loses  himself  in  hisirark, 
whilst  Augier  contrives  to  remain  apart  Angier  did  no  mine  than 
enshrine  his  <K)nception  of  life  in  his  plays;  Dumas  poured  into  them 
hii  very  life  itself. 

Augier's  dramatic  work  might  he  summed  up  as  a  cnisade  against 
wealth  and  a  defence  of  marriage.  The  social  question,  as  it  was  then 
understood,  was  very  simple.  AVhat  itKxbis  rir<  ii<fi  eoidd  ho  established 
between  the  aristocracy  of  finance  and  the  aristocracy  of  birth  'f  What 
place  could  be  found  for  the  nobility  in  modem  society  P  Clearly 
they  might  become  soldiers  or  agrioultuiists,  or,  even  at  a  pindi,  sons- 
in*]awy  it  due  precaution  were  eoDeroised.  Whidi  ride  does  the  audior 
really  espouse  P  I  leave  Le  Gendrr  de  M.  Poirier  out  of  account, 
l)ecause  there  is  something  of  Jules  Sandeau  in  that  play,  and  Julee 
Sandoau  was  always  a  little  tainted  with  a  sort  of  belated  royalism. 
Ihit  even  in  the  r)ther  plays  it  looks  rather  as  if  Augier  were  disposed 
to  give  the  marquises  the  finest  parts.  Still,  like  a  clever  man  who 
tries  to  propitiate  every  section  of  the  public,  he  always  placed  a  type 
alongside  of  his  antitype,  virtue  by  the  rido  of  vice,  Yerdelet,  the 
modest,  sober  bourgeois,  beside  Poirier,  the  hwtrgem  eaten  up  with 
vanity,  just  as  he  contrasts  the  Duo  de  Hontmayran,  who  dons  a 
volunteer's  helmet  and  goes  off  to  the  African  wars,  wiUi  the  Marquis 
de  Presle,  who  runs  riot  with  his  wife's  dowry ;  or  again,  Seigines 
the  estimable  joiumalist,  with  Yernouillet,  who  is  utterly  unscrupulous. 
Such  skilful  devices  serve  to  disjirm  criticism,  hut  sen'o  also  to  confuse 
the  moral.  Still,  it  does  not  need  any  very  long  process  of  reflection 
to  discover  the  author  s  intention.    BounjcoU  at  heart,  he  can  only 
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OBstigato  tbe  honrffemie  aomewluit  afler  the  meihod  of  Soncho  Turn 
when  undergoing  his  Bolf-iiifliotoii  diwaplliie.    He  wUIb  not  the 

death  of  the  sinner,  hut  rather  that  he  should  lie  converted  and  live. 
He  'belie\  ed  in  the  future  of  the  middle  classes,  and  had  no  desire, 
like  so  many  modem  reformers,  to  deprive  them  of  riches  and  power, 
but  merely  to  cure  them  of  certnin  uply  faults,  the  fnults  of  pamiiKx^ 
which  he  took  upon  himself  to  correct.  Let  them  leani  to  place 
honour  above  mouej,  to  recognise  that  devotiou  and  self-sachfice 
lie  the  prioe  thai  must  he  paid  for  graetDMi  and  power.  He  Is  «o 
■ore  that  the  middle-olaBB  ideal  ^nll  lise  from  geneoratiai  to  genera- 
tion that  he  does  not  heritate  to  make  dnldien  teaoh  their  parents. 
It  is  not  enough  for  young  Charier  that  his  father  makes  full  retribu- 
tion to  all  the  creditors  belonging  to  an  old  and  forgotten  bankruptcy ; 
he  must  immolate  himself  upon  the  altar  of  fate,  and  make  atonement 
for  the  luxuries  and  pleasures,  to  which  he  thinks  he  had  no  right,  Ijy 
embracing  the  hardships  of  a  soldier's  life.  And  how  does  ^Llle. 
Poirier  win  back  her  faithless  scion  of  nobility?  By  three  acts 
of  dismtereetedneas,  vhkh  might  he  not  unfairly  called  three  acts 
of  folly ;  hy  paying  dehts  which  axe  not  really  due,  by  tearing  up  a . 
letter  which  might  proTe  a  useful  weapon  m  a  kw  court,  and  bj 
sending  her  husband  to  fight  a  duel,  the  veix  cause  of  which  is  an 
offence  against  herself.  All  this  is,  of  course,  exaggerated,  but,  like 
all  his  contemporaries,  Augier  LelioveJ  firmly  tliat  on  the  stage 
honesty  must  assume  heroic  proportions,  and  the  moral  he  writ  so 
large  that  it  could  l>o  read  from  every  jjart  of  tlio  lioiisc.  Actors  of 
antiquity  mounted  on  stilts  and  spoke  tlirough  speaking  trumpets ; 
Angiet^s  moral  |diilosophy  followed  their  example. 

Xngier  had  been  a  student  at  the  College  Henri  IT.,  whoe  ilia 
Qrieans  ftiaces  were  among  his  companions.  In  tiiis  ancient  and 
funoQs  institution  he  had  imbibed  the  teachings  of  the  philos(^j 
known  as  eclecticism,  which  Victor  Cousin  was  then  forcing  upon  the 
university  with  all  the  authority  of  a  dictator.  This  philosophy, 
borrowing  as  it  did  from  Plato  and  I./eibnitz,  Descartes  and  Kant, 
without  disdaining  the  rather  xmimnginative  ]isych<)logy  of  the 
worthy  Eeid  and  his  successors,  steadfastly  maintained  the  existence 
of  a  personal  Q<A  distinct  from  the  natural  order  which  He  created  and 
whicli  He  preserves,  the  spiritual  duuacter  of  tiie  soul  and  its  im- 
mortality, tile  theoiy  of  innate  ideas,  of  free-will  and  reeponsihility, 
the  double  catalogue  of  works  of  mercy  and  justice,  the  rewards  and 
punishments  of  a  future  life.  It  allowed  dogma  to  shroud  itself  in  a 
veil  of  possibility,  and  got  on  very  well  without  it ;  it  went  so  far  as 
to  give  a  provisional  denial  to  the  theory  of  miraflos,  and  contrasted 
natui-al  religion  with  theology.  This  is  the  philosophy  which  I  feel 
X  throughout  Augier's  work. 

Ccmsequently  he  looked  upon  life  as  a  deeiiable  thing,  and  thence 
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arose  his  retpeot  for  the  exalted  rdh  of  the  mother.  Himaelf  the  best 
of  aoDs,  he  has  drawn  a  tweet  and  tonohing  piotoie  of  maternity  in 
hie  Maman  Ghierin  whose  instanet  diaoerna  and  hafflea  ereiy  ruceSiy 
device.  Motherhood,  even  when  illegitimate,  sanctifies,  in  his  eyes, 
every  woman  who  accepts  its  burdens  ;  witness  Madame  Bernard  in 
the  Fninrhanihnitff.  But  it  was  tlio  defence  of  marriage  which  in- 
spired him  more  than  nnytliing  else.  His  very  first  play  disclosed 
hi8  sentiments  on  tliis  jioint.  In  ancient  Athens  itself,  the  very 
spot  where  the  courtesan  was  the  intellectual  companion  of  man,  and 
a  married  woman  nothing  more  than  a  servant  and  a  maohine  lor 
bearing  diildren,  he  laid  tiie  seme  of  a  play  whioh  glorified  married 
life  and  the  one  eoKilaave  bond  of  love  that  nnites  the  man  lor  ever 
to  one  woman  and  the  woman  to  one  man.  He  was  not  content 
with  fidelity  after  marriage :  he  would  have  a  young  man  keep  faith 
beforehand  with  her  who  was  as  3'et  unknown  to  him,  but  who,  on 
her  side,  was  guarding  for  him  alone  the  innocent  treasure  of  her 
thoughts.  I^isten  to  the  despairing  regrets  of  the  man  who  lacked 
foresight  and  patience,  and  had  failed  to  keep  his  heart  pure,  as 
beaeomed  the  temple,  whioh  tiie  divine  guest  was  to  enter : 

"  Ah  I  iTiauilite  h  jamais  eoit  la  premiere  feinme, 
Qui  de  ce  droit  chemin  a  d^tounic  luon  dine  ! 
llandit  ioit  le  pramMr  bMser  qui  m'a  ttivat  I 
liandit  tout  ce  qui  m*a  loin  da  boohenr  eondnit !  ** 

Thus  Fabrice  in  VArvntnvierc,  and  it  is  no  idle  curse.  "  La  femme 
sans  pudeur,"  it  is  said  in  another  play,  '*  n'est  pas  plus  une  femme 
que  rhomme  sons  courage  n'est  uu  homme."  Crush  her  underfoot 
without  merqy  as  yon  would  a  make.  This  is  what  die  old  Marquis 
does  in  the  MarioQe  ttOlympe,  it  is  what  fVkbrioe  oomes  near  to 
doing  in  VAvmiuriire,  and  it  is  the  idea  suggested  to  the  speotator's 
mind  by  the  denouemenf  of  the  Lwimn  Pawtrw.  And  who  is  it  that 
speaks  in  this  key  and  delivers  these  merciless  sentences  P  Instead  of 
a  French  dramatist  of  the  Second  Empire,  yon  might  imagine  the 
speaker  a  Stuhhes.  a  Stephen  Gosson,  a  I'rynne,  or  some  voice  still 
more  remote,  l>olonging  to  those  fierce  primitive  societies  where 
adultery  was  punished  with  death.  Yet  side  hy  side  with  these  ont- 
hmsts  ol  severity  there  breathes  a  strange  tenderness  for  the  vaga- 
bond, the  iU-regolated,  and  the  inesponsiUe^  whose  failures  are  due 
to  weakness,  ignoranoe,  or  frivolity.  Forgiveness  is  never  ha  off,  and 
it  needs  but  a  tear  to  obtain  it.  Herein  Augier  parts  company  with 
the  Puritans  only  to  draw  closer  to  the  Gospel. 

The  author  of  VAvmtiirih'c  is  no  frigid  professor  of  morals,  hut  a 
passionate  lover  of  virtue.  You  tind  the  same  passion  in  Dumns,  but 
his  genius  tends  to  |>essimi8m  ;  enthusiasm  for  gO(xl  becomes  a  ticrco 
hatred  of  evil.    And,  in  liis  eyes,  the  evil-doer  is  not  he  who  violates 
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tiie  law,  Irat  lie  who  injBiflte  Buffering  yxpoD.  a  loTing  beart  Woman 
fills  the  whole  stage  in  his  theatre*  just  as  she  fills  his  thoughts  and 
his  whole  life.  Man  plajB  only  a  seocmdary  part ;  ho  is  a  satellite 
revoUing  round  the  principal  luminary.  By  his  conduct  towards 
woman  ho  must  stand  or  fall  ;  but  hv  what  rule  shall  she  be  ju<lfj:ed  'f 
Lot  lior  but  love  much  and  all  lier  sins  .sliall  bo  forgiven  her  by 
Dumas,  All  virtue  comes  to  lior  tlirongh  love,  or  rather,  love  in  her 
constitutes  virtue.  "  II  faut  aimer,"  sjiys  Mme.  Aubray,  "n'impoite 
qui,  n'importe  quoi,  n*importe  oomment,  pourvu  qu'om  aime  I  "  The 
chief  test  of  a  woman's  sincerity  is  found  in  her  devotion  to  her  child, 
whether  this  child  he  ham  in  wedlock  or  in  lawless  love.  And  as 
Hme.  Aubray  says  again  in  this  play — ^which  is  so  poor  a  play  and  so 
admirable  a  book — "Jusqu'A  ce  qu'elle  soit  mere,  la  femme  pent 
error;  elle  pent  ignorer  oh  n'sido  le  veritable  amour  et  le  chercher  k 
tort  et  a  travors.  A  partii'  do  Thouro  ou  elle  a  un  enfant,  elle  sait  a 
quoi  s'en  tenir.  Si  elle  sesoustrait  A  devoir,  c'est  qu'ello  est  decide- 
ment  sans  ctx'ur."  Against  a  iiual  judgment  like  this  there  can 
haidly  he  any  appeal ;  hut  wait  a  moment— here  is  a  sentence  which 
opens  the  door  to  the  fullest  indulgence.  "  II  n' j  a  pas  de  m^chaats, 
pas  de  conpahles,  pas  d'ingxats ;  il  n'j  a  que  des  maladee,  des  aveuglea 
et  des  fouB." 

Mme.  Aufaray  goes  beyond  Dumas.  K  we  want  to  get  his  point 
of  view,  we  must  seek  it  in  Olivier  de  Jalin  and  M.  de  Hyons. 
The  latter  christens  himself  T/Ami  des  Fcnimes";  the  former 
is  tlieir  enemy.  Both  thest?  eharaeters  are  to  bo  found  in  iJumas' 
own  nature.  With  liyons  he  holds  out  his  hand  to  the  woman 
who  has  not  yet  MIffli  thoof^  she  is  tremhling  on  the  hrink,  or  to 
the  woman  already  fsUen  hut  striving  to  retrieve  her  faU.  For  the 
other  sort  of  woman,  the  '*fi]le'*  who  is  a  oomteesii  hyhirtfa  and 
by  instinct^  in  the  person  of  Olivier  de  Jalin  he  shows  no  sort  of 
chivalry  or  consideration  ;  he  crushes  her  even  more  brutally  than 
Augier.  If  need  be  the  judge  will  turn  executioner.  "  Tuo-Ia !  "  is 
the  conolusion  of  tlie  faniovis  pamphlet,  and  it  is  also  the  (ieiioHrninif 
of  the  Fi'iiuiw  flc  ('lti)iilc.  If  he  does  not  kill  her,  he  kills  her  aceom- 
plico ;  if  he  spares  both,  ho  implant*  in  our  souls  so  bitter  a  disgust 
lor  iMDimxie  prastitatum  and  masculine  haamess  that  tiie  effect  is  fast 
greater  than  the  qpeotade  of  the  most  temhle  vengeance  could  ever 
have  prodnoed.  Hitherto  the  sort  of  morality  which  is  a  matter  of 
feeling  rather  than  of  actual  fact  has  hardly  heen  understood  in 
[England.  I  took  occasion  to  mentxon  this  dpropoa  of  Sydney  Gnmdy's 
plays,  to  which  Puritans  take  so  much  exception,  although  to  my 
mind  tliey  are  cTiiinently  healthy  and  invigorating.  On  tlic  other 
haiul,  thev  applauded  Bobertson's  (lenonnnviita,  although  Hobertstm 
never  suggested  any  rule  of  conduct,  unless  it  were  a  stupid  one,  such 
as  that  the  poor  are  <rf  move  moral  worth  than  the  rich.  Nevectheleas, 
he  took  good  care  to  endow  his  heroes  vnth  this  world's  goods  in  the 
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dosing  Boene,  which  deprived  his  preoept  of  all  its  value.  If  yon  read 
La  Princesse  Oeorycs  your  whole  soul  trill  levolt  againat  its  dinaumenf, 
and  I  myaelf  have  great  difBoidty  in  leoonoiling  my  mind  toil  Tbo 
gnatesfc  sinner  goes  nnpiuniBhed ;  the  ^<^1*>m  hushand  is  deliyered 

from  nn  infamous  mistress,  and  has  hut  to  step  hack  again  across  tlie 
thresliold  of  conjugal  folioity;  fho  deceived  husband  is  about  to  bo  led 
away  to  prison  as  a  murderer  ;  the  betm yed  wife  may  indofMl  forgive, 
hut  sIk'  sufFor  all  her  life  ;  young  Fondetto  gives  his  Life  as  the 
price  of  his  service  in  the  courts  of  love.  lie  has  a  inotlier,  and  that 
mother,  whom  I  have  never  seen  and  do  not  know,  but  who  interests 
me  and  wins  my  love  solely  Beoanse  she  is  a  moCher  who  has  lost  her 
child,  will  suffer  keenly  enough  to  make  me  detest  this  ending  to  the 
play.  And  that  half-oomie,  half-tragio  figure  ot  Cigneroi,  in  the 
VUUe  de  No(Y-s\  wliose  love  for  his  former  mistress  is  reawakened  hy 
imagining  tlie  different  ways  in  which  she  may  betray  him,  and  whom 
Dimias  sends  homo  again  with  his  pretty  sleeping  baby  and  liis 
smiling  and  innocent  young  wife,  nt  the  end  of  that  short  act  which 
contains  so  many  revelations  as  to  the  ugly  depths  of  om-  moral 
nature.  What  does  all  this  matter?  Why  need  we  trouble  our- 
selves about  the  seeming  injustioeof  faiB,ii  only  justice  stts  euthroned 
within,  if  onr  minds  are  set  in  the  right  direction,  if  we  share  the 
author's  vigorous  and  laudable  indignation  against  these  people  and 
all  their  workeP  It  is  the  righteous  indignation  of  saints  and  philo- 
sophers, it  represents  all  that  is  best  in  us ;  it  is  the  salt  of  the  earth, 
the  leaven  of  sudden  heroism,  and  is  it  not  thereby  also  the  inspirer  of 
patient  virtue  Y 

I  have  recognised  Dumas  in  Olivier  do  Jalin  and  de  llyons,  and  I 
find  liim  also  iu  the  person  of  liemouiu  in  UEtrangert'.  The  man  is 
always  the  same,  never  vroaiy  of  analysing  and  expounding  the  female 
heart'  He  sets  forth  his  dassiflcation  in  the  first  act,  and  begins  all 
over  again  in  the  second ;  if  there  were  ten  acts  we  should  have  ten 
lectures  by  llemonin.  De  Jalin  and  de  llyons  were  men  of  the 
world ;  Bemonin  is  a  saranf.  "  L^Vmour,  c'est  de  la  physique ;  le 
mariage,  c'est  dela  chimie."  Here  comes  in  the  famous  "theory  of 
tibriom."  Shall  I  confess  that  I  rather  misdoubt  Dumas'  p}ly^;it  s  and 
chemistry?  They  seem  to  me  more  cm-ious  than  exact,  more  striking 
than  profound.  But  the  change  indicates  an  important  fact — the  fact 
that  since  the  author^s  youth  the  world  has  advanced  and  that 
psychology  is  on  the  high  road  to  becoming  a  science. 

I  doubt  whether  there  could  he  a  great  man  now-a-days  who  was 
not  a  bit  of  an  Anarchist.  Alexandre  Dumas  treated  our  upper  classes 
with  the  contempt  that  they  deserve ;  he  abuses  thnn  in  the  stylo  of 
Kousseau  and  Tolstoi.  "  Notre  fortune  n'est  pas  a  nous,"  says  ^fme. 
Auhray's  son.  "  A  qui  done  est-ello  ?  A  tons  coux  qui  en  out 
besoin."  So  much  for  property  ;  as  for  the  institution  ol"  marriage, 
Dumas  might  be  said  to  have  attacked  it,  but  only  for  the  same  good 
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reascms  whidh  led  Augier  to  delend  it.   He  iriaihed  to  see  diroroe 

established  that  marriage  might  be  strengthened  and  purified;  he 
reached  his  goal,  but  it  has  prored  only  a  halting-place.  In  short,  all 
the  great  problems  that  occupy  our  minds  and  fill  them  with  feverish 
anxiety  are  to  bo  found  in  the  Avritings  of  the  last  twonty  years  of  liis 
life.  I  should  add  that  although,  like  his  contemitorarv,  he  seeks  to 
base  the  moral  law  upon  natural  sentiments,  he  keeps  the  higher 
sanction  in  reserve. 

The  dfllaat  of  1870  left  an  open  wound  ever  bleeding  in  the  heuia 
of  the  two  dramatists.  Angier  in  Jeam  de  Thmmeray  gives  ns  an 
aristocratio  young  libertine  for  whom  flie  ]^aee  ait  the  Palais  Boyal 
becomes  the  way  to  Daniasf  us.  The  sight  of  his  father  passing  by  at 
the  head  of  a  regiment  of  volunteers  works  his  instant  conversion  :  he 
throws  hinisolf  into  the  ranks  and  demands  a  musket  amidst  cries  of 
"Vive  la  France."  How  far  preferable  to  this  tlipatrical  sc-ene  is  the 
simple  exliortation  addressed  by  Claude  to  his  disciple  in  the  silence  of 
his  laboratory :  "  Homme  de  vingt  aus,  qui  as  peut-dtre  encore 
quarante  ans  A  vivre,  que  Tieiis*ta  me  parkr  de  ehagrins  d'amoor  ? 
O'^it  Iwn  autrefois.  Et  ton  Dieu  qn'il  te  fant  xetnmverP  Et  ta 
oonsoieiMie  qu'il  te  hxA  AaUir  f  Et  ta  patrie  qn'il  te  fant  lefaireP 
Solemn  words,  full  of  a  saVUme  severii^;  I  pity  the  IVenchman  who 
can  hear  or  read  them  unmoved. 

These  are  your  liglit-liearted  triflers,  your  romipters  of  youtli ! 
Ah  !  you  will  love  tliem  when  you  know  them,  but  to  know  them  you 
must  get  rid  of  the  censorship,  which  puts  you  to  bed  like  children  just 
when  grown-up  j>eople  are  beginning  to  discuss  their  affairs  seriously. 
And  yon  mnst  also  get  rid  of  a  certain  ill-met  race  of  adapten  t^o 
disfigoxe  these  oaaentinlly  IVenoh  plays  by  Anglicising  them  instead  of 
giving  them  to  yon  jost  as  they  wece  written.  It  is  easy  to  oritiaBo 
and  amend  Augier's  and  Bumas'  dramatic  system,  and  to  blame  their 
abuse  of  wit  and  epigram,  but  moralists  they  are  and  must  remain,  and 
it  wovdd  not  be  difficult  to  show  tliat  they  sliare  (hat  honour  with 
Barriere,  Feuillot,  Ijabiehe,  and  Mellhac  himself — yes,  even  ^feilhac. 
Frenchmen  have  always  had  a  likinp;-  for  introspection  and  for  philoso- 
phising about  their  sentiments  and  passions  ;  by  such  exercises  they 
have  acquired  that  quickness  and  sahtlety  of  mind,  and  also  that  gift 
emotion,  which  have  drawn  down  upon  tiiem  the  reproaoh  or  the 
envy  of  other  nationB.  In  their  sermons,  their  novels,  their  faisloiical 
writings,  tilis  moralising  tendency  is  for  ever  reappearing.  The 
moraUsfai  rqpvesent,  in  short,  the  flower  of  our  genius,  the  reiy  essence 
of  I'^ranoe.    Dumas  is  one  of  the  greatest,  and  if  the  day  ever  dawns 
when  his  pieces  are  no  longer  ])lnyeil,  a  volume  of  his  sayings  must  be 
placed  on  the  same  phrlf  with  Pascal's  Thoughts,  with  Montaigne's 
jLbsays,  and  with  tlio  Maxims  of  Larochefoucauld. 

AVOUSTIK  FiLOX. 

(To  he  eonihwed,) 


GOBSIGAN  BANDITS,  AlO)  OTHEBS. 

The  French  are  certainly  the  reverse  of  good  colonists.  This 
oTjservation  lias  not  the  merit  of  oripinality.  M.  Duudet  in  a  recent 
letter  to  one  of  the  papers  admits  as  much,  tliough  he  attributes  their 
failure  greatlj  to  the  want  of  enoouragement  and  sympathy  on  the 
part  of  Govenuneni— wliioh  is,  indeed,  made  answerable  im  many 
things.  However  tliis  may  lo,  tiie  foot  is  patent  to  the  Britidi 
mind  when  the  tntTeller  passes  even  a  few  weeks  in  Algiors.  In 
Goniaa  it  require  a  longer  time,  peihape,  to  have  the  conviction 
borne  in  upon  him,  hut  there  will  be  no  escaping  it  in  the  end  if  he 
mixes  at  all  with  French  residents  and  rin/ihf/rs  on  the  one  hand, 
and  with  the  natives  on  the  other.  The  former  seem  to  liavo  no  idea 
of  making  allowances  for  ignorance,  or  trying  to  see  the  best  side  of 
the  people  they  have  come  to  live  amongst.  They  will  tell  you  that 
these  idanders  axe  an  idle,  stupid  xace,  inaooessihle  to  ednoationsl  or 
eocisl  ooltnre,  with  no  patriotism,  no  interest  in  pofitioi^  no  osie  for 
anytiiing  beyond  their  own  pockets  and  the  soooess  of  tiie  elan  to 
which  each  belongs,  and  for  the  aggrandisement  of  which  they  will 
vote  with  the  most  flagrant  injustice.^  To  all  which  I  would  make 
but  two  observations.  They  are  but  children  in  the  world's  civilisa- 
tion— passionate,  wann-li carted,  ignorant  children,  iiosjiess^Ml  of  some 
rare  and  noble  and  some  attractive  virtues,  which  the  French  would 
do  well  to  recognise.  The  other  thing  I  would  say  is  that,  with 
oertain  recent  scandals  among  the  highly  educated  and  highly  phioed 
in  a  great  capital  fresh  in  our  minds,  it  is  well  to  he  lenient  to  the 
small  corruptions  incident  to  "  clanship  "  in  a  narrow  sphere. 

It  is  to  enter  mj  protest  against  the  disparagement  of  the  Corsican 
character,  from  personal  observation,  as  well  as  to  remove  the  false 
impression  of  the  Corsican  bandit  so  dear  to  tlie  transpontine  stage, 
that  I  take  up  my  pen.  A  traveller  may  journey  imanncd  from  one 
end  of  the  island  to  the  otlier  in  perfect  safety,  (.'rimes,  except 
those  arising  from  the  heat  of  passion  or  the  cherished  "  vendetta," 
an  ran ;  and  of  what  I  may  call  **  mean  "  .crimes  I  never  heard  an 
instance.  Notes  hy  the  wayride  an  necessarily  hasty  and  si^er- 
fioial,  bat  there  an  Itets  about  which  a  traveller  cannot  he  mistsken, 
and  which,  when  in  diisot  ocmtradiotion  to  popular  |«ejudice,  it  is 
only  just  to  record. 

(I)  That  Ob  is  tnw  fnm  ahowii  neenlfy,  wImii,  at  ihe  nmUnff  of  flie  BmU*  nd 

Ajaccio  RailroaJ,  the  jun-  of  Corsicans  for  indemnity  to  property  awarded  preposterous 
Kums  to  their  friends,  leaving  others,  with  twice  the  amoont  of  knd  oonfiaoated,  bat 
poorlj  paid. 


* 
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Ll  jounujing  tiizongh  fhis  beautSM  land  it  is  impossilile  not  to 
he  straok  witii  the  absenoe  of  begging,  and  the  general  Loi  u  >f  y  of 
IhB  people  frith  whom  one  has  to  deal.    £xtorti<m,  which  has 

poisoned  the  pure  air  of  many  a  mountain  villa^o  in  other  countrieg, 
is  liere  iinkno\Mi.  An  urbanity,  which  rcaelies  the  elevation  of  kind- 
ness, ihsiracterises  the  manners  of  tlie  niitive  to  tlie  stranger  ■vvlioni 
he  welcomes  to  his  cottage.  His  pride  is  great,  and  he  has  beeu 
reared  wiUi  ideas  of  hospitality  whioh  make  him  aoom  to  aooept 
money  for  the  ahelter,  the  goat's  milk,  hread,  and  garlio  he  freely 
offera.  He  has  been  bred,  moreorer,  to  restrain  his  natural  curioaityy 
wliic'li  is  a  marked  characteristio  in  hiiu,  Liit  which  he  rarely  gratifiee 
beyond  the  limits  of  good  manners.  When  sketching,  the 
crowded  roimd  me,  and  evinced  tlie  liveliest  interest  in  my  work, 
but  never  disturbed  me,  holdiiiir  eadi  other  back,  and  speaking  under 
their  breath,  as  the  amazing'  n-'Is  uud  blues  were  splashed  uix>n  the 
paper.  A  bicycle  appearing  tor  the  first  time  in  a  mountain 
Tillage  was  gazed  at  in  speechlees  wonder  by  old  and  young,  till  one 
nrohin  crept  up  on  his  hands  and  knees,  and  gentlj  tonehed  the  tire, 
tiien  somiied  hack,  ashamed  at  hftYing  yielded  to  tiie  temptation. 

I  am  speaking  of  the  dwellers  in  untrodden  w-ays.  Truth  ooin« 
pels  me  to  say  that  in  the  more  Titiated  air  of  Ajaodo  the  youngsters 
are  less  polite,  nor  is  their  behaviour  so  circumspect  in  regard  to  the 
throwing  of  stones  as  one  might  desire.  AMieii  1  think  of  Corsican 
youth,  1  prefer  to  recall  pome  lads — about  foi-ty  in  numbm" — I  saw 
at  A'ieo,  playing  at  leap-frog  in  the  moonlight,  on  a  mountain  i(»ad, 
and  tlien  swarming  up  a  rock  to  rest  from  their  labours,  and  sing  in 
dioms  what  I  take  to  hare  been  legends  or  national  stories,  in  Tersea 
of  two  lines  eaeh,  then  a  pause ;  tiie  nanataon  being  ocmtinued  in 
this  manner  for  a  considerable  time.  Those  who  have  heard  Geiman 
students  sing  Der  Wirthirm  Tdchterlein  understand  the  story 
told  in  musical  strophes,  without  a  second  part  to  the  melody,  which 
tliese  Corsican  songs  seem  to  rcsomble.  The  effect  of  the  young 
voiees  on  this  occasion,  witli  their  accompaniinent  of  moonlight  and 
mountain  mist,  was  fancy-stirring  and  full  of  loeal  eoloiir. 

Napoleon — le  Grand  Empereinr " — lives  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people  as  Timidly  as  though  he  had  died  but  yesterday.  I  was  present 
at  a  curious  soene  at  the  theatre  at  Ajaoeio,  where  an  intolerable 
drama  entitled  Nag^olmi  waa  performed  by  as  villainous  a  company 
as  ever  trod  provincial  boards.  The  house  was  crammed,  and  iho 
enthusinsni  so  great,  with  cries  of  "  Vive  TEmpOTeur!  "  that  I  thought 
it  well  to  retire  before  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  oame  on  the  scene,  to  be 
followed  possibly  by  "A  has  les  Anglais!"  The  audienn' se<^me(I 
really  to  be  moved  iis  one  man  by  the  frenzy  of  Imperialism.  I 
was  not  sur][)rij8ed  to  hear,  after  this,  that  the  Empress  Eugenie,  who 
wished  to  revisit  Cornea,  had  deoided,  on  advice,  that  it  would  be 
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unwiw  to  do  ao.   To  fhe  same  fear  of  aroiuing  popular  feeling  may 

be  attributed  the  fact  that  the  directions  left  in  his  will  hy  the  late 
Prince,  generally  known  as  "  Plon-plon/'  that  ho  should  he  buried  at 
thf  "  Islos  Sanguinaires,"  have  neiver  been  carried  out.  The  tenacity 
to  the  "  Napoleonic  Idea  "  rany  he  further  illuhtrjitod  by  the  fact  that 
the  hostility  of  a  great  Corsican  house  to  the  Buonapartes  has  never 
been  forgiven  ;  its  present  rejtresentative  is  regarded  with  an  heredi- 
tary resentment.  An  Ajoociau  gentleman  who  was  calling  on  on 
Engliwh  lady  roee  and  left  the  room  on  the  entranee  of  a  fellow- 
ownsman  whose  great-unolo  had  been  Napoleon  L*b  opponent. 

Of  brigands  I  have  only  a  second-hand  knowledge.  To  my  regret 
I  am  not  on  speaking  terms  with  any  bandit,  but  I  have  a  friend  who 
is  :  that  is  the  next  best  thing.  To  dissipate,  if  possible,  the  romantic 
miasma  in  whicli'  tlio  suhject  has  so  lonj?  he«'n  wlirouded,  I  sliall  give 
his  normtive  in  his  own  words.  But  fh-st  let  nie  say  this  :  when  1  was 
in  Corsica,  an  outrage  of  very  common  oeeiirrenee  in  other  countries, 
but  absolutely  without  precedent — at  all  events  for  many  years — in 
the  idand,  had  roused  general  wxath  and  oonsteinatio^  ^Die  house  in 
whidi  Prinoe  WmdiBohgnti  was  staying  at  TuwTona  was  broken 
into  hy  threebad  chazaetenfiram  a  neighbouring  village,  who  ecctraoted 
money  at  the  gim's  muzzle  item,  an  unarmed,  improtected  man.  No 
attempt  was  made  by  tlie  peasantry  to  soroen  the  perpetrators  of  the 
crime ;  on  the  contrary,  they  were  eager  to  secure  the  capture  of  the 
guihy  men,  which  was  effected  Anthout  dilRculty,  and  tlie  two  ring- 
leaders were  sentenccnl  U>  twenty  and  fifteen  \rurs'  hard  labour 
respectively ;  tlie  third  man  to  ten  years'  imprisonment.  This,  in  a 
countiy  where  the  ordinary  sentence  is  five  yean'  imprisonmeint  for 
murder,  speaks  for  itself.  Bobbery  is,  in  f^et,  practically  unknown 
here,  while  life,  as  the  penalty  for  wounded  pride  or  honour,  is  of 
small  account. 

If  the  belief  prevalent  in  Emnee  were  true,  that  Corsica  was  ft 
savage  islaixl  tenanted  by  a  race  of  cutthroat  robbers,  and  that  a  man 
journeyed  through  it  with  his  life  in  his  hand,  the  incident  T  have 
named  could  not  have  elicited  the  feeling  it  did.  Tlics<'  malefactiirs 
were  not  "  bunditii,"  as  the  term  is  understood  here ;  they  were  notiiing 
more  elevated  than  common  robbers.  The  bandit,  or  outlaw,  is  one 
who,  for  some  crime — probably  the  result  <tf  a  vendetta,"  or  love- 
quaxrel,  ending  in  a  stiletto  thrust — ^has  to  fly  to  the  mountains,  where 
he  dweUs  in  the  "maochia,"  ]  i  <  1  c  ted  by  the  peasants,  and  living 
chiefly  on  the  game  his  gun  provides. 

My  friend  l)r.  Trotter,  whose  oxporionee  I  shall  now  give  in  his 
own  wonls,  is  a  keen  sportsman,  and  having  been  resident  in  Corsictt 
more  or  less  for  seven  years,  and  being  a  man  not  only  of  a  kindly 
nature  and  frank  manners,  but  endowed  with  rare  discretion  and  tact, 
he  has  made  friends  with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  throughout 
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tiie  oonntzy.  To  handle  the  rifle  or  fhe  rod  wifh  as  miusli  ekill  as  the 

medicine  chest  wins  a  peaaaat'e  admiration  and  sympathy  as  well  as 
Mb  gratitude  in  many  coses.  The  wife  brings  her  sick  child  to  the 
doctor  when  he  returns  with  lier  husband  from  the  snipe  bog  or  the 
trout  stream ;  and  so  his  coming  is  liailed  by  both.  liis  account  of 
the  Bellacoscia  brothers,  who  for  foriy-fivo  years  resisted  every  effort 
of  the  French  Government  to  capture  them,  and  must  have  cost  that 
Govenunent  over  three  million  francs,  is  to  he  relied  npon  as  the 
nnadocned  natratiTe  of  a  personal  operienoe.  . 

The  elder  hrother,  Aiitoine  Bellaooflcsia,  tna  pardoned  hy  the 
authorities  two  years  ago»  **hecause  he  had  not  killod  any  one  for 
twenty  years."  The  younger  one,  Jacques,  is  still  in  the  "  macchie," 
and  is  known  nmonpst  the  peasantry  as  "  The  King  of  Corsica."  He 
on  many  oceasionH  wa.s  Dr.  Trotter'.s  gui<le  and  c/tfismn',  and  through 
him  niy  friend  made  the  acxjuaintance  of  his  formidable  brother.  The 
following  is  the  account  of  the  introduction 

"  I  was  fishing  on  the  Ghravona  Biver,  at  a  certain  part  near  the 
Tillage  of  Bocognano,  where  the  river  rons  between  the  steep,  wooded 

clifFs  of  the  base  of  Monte  d'Oro  on  the  one  side  and  some  meadows 
and  maiae  fields  on  the  other.  Very  beautiful  is  this  stretch  of  river, 
running  in  tlie  deep,  wild  gorge,  thickly  wooded,  with  its  crj'stal 
water  now  tumbling  and  foaming  over  the  opposing  rocks,  now  ejilni 
and  tranquil  in  it."  <leep  bed  beneath  some  overhanging  cliff.  ^Ve  had 
chosen  a  suitable  Hat  rock  whereon  to  sit  for  luncheon,  and  had  arrived 
at  the  whisky  and  cake  stage  of  that  repast  when,  upon  raising  my 
eyes  which  had  been  oooupied  in  seeing  that  Antoine  did  not  poliiJi 
off  the  remainder  of  the  contents  of  the  fiask  at  one  fell  sweep, 
I  noticed  a  man  on  the  hank  watching  us.  Eis  was  a  somewhat 
striking  figmc.  Being  used  to  the  curuwity  and  attention  of  the 
natives,  I  should  otlierwise  have  taken  no  further  notice  of  him. 
Slightly  over  the  medium  in  lieight,  he  was  of  extremely  powerfid 
buihl,  and  his  dress  wa.s  luilike  either  pea.sant  or  proprietor.  His  head 
was  covered  with  a  black  hat  of  very  large  brim,  rather  like  oiu-  *  wide- 
awake,' only  not  quite  so  xmmd  in  form  and  with  more  hrim,  and  he 
wore  a  donhle-breasted  black  jacket,  like  a  light  pea-jacket  in  shape, 
which  was  not  buttoned  and  showed  the  usual  Govsiosn  red  sash  round 
his  waist.  His  trousers  were  dark,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  legs  were 
tucked  into  his  blade  boots,  which  reached  up  to  the  knee.  Diter,  on 
closer  aoquaintanee,  I  found  that  the  rifle  in  his  hand  was  a  Winchester 
repeater,  that  his  shirt  was  grey  flannel,  and  that  he  had  two  laigo 
pockets  on  the  inside  of  liis  jacket,  eaeli  containing  a  revolver. 

"  Calling  Antoiue's  attention  to  this  figure  by  a  grunt  and  an 
indication  with  my  head  (he  could  hardly  speak  any  French  and  I 
could  speak  no  Corsican),  his  lace  immediately  lit  rxp  with  recognition, 
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and  he  muttered  SJaoqiies';  then,  getting  upon  his  foot,  he  shouted 
something  in  Corsican,  which  hrought  an  answer  from  the  othor, 
and  immediately  Jacques  began  to  scramblo  down  the  steep  bank 
towards  us.  No  soouer  had  he  left  tlie  bank  than  auother  figure 
appeared  upon  it,  armed  witih  a  doaU»-1)8irelled  aixteen-boore  gun 
and  a  yeiy  powerful  field  glaas,  and  fhere  it  stayed,  continually  on 
the  vatoh,  during  tibe  interrieir.  This  wat  Jacques'  son,  also  a 
handit.  The  party  was  completed  by  two  brindled  dogs,  of  the  cur 
type,  one  of  which  desoendad  irith  the  baodit»  and  the  other  went 
some  distance  off,  on  the  opposite  side  to  the  son.  to  lie  down  in  the 
nutcchiCy  to  give  notice  of  tlie  approach  of  danger  on  that  side. 

"  On  the  arrival  of  the  bandit,  we  shook  hands,  the  two  brothers 
kissing  each  other  on  both  cheeks,  and  sat  down.  Then  I  could  see 
that  Jacques  had  rather  a  handsome  face,  though  by  no  means  a 
good-temperod  one.  Large,  very  dark  eyes,  shaded  by  heavy  eye- 
hrowsy  and  a  dose-out  thick  Uack  heard,  with  a  straight  nose  of 
rather  over  medium  size,  describes  him  as  nearly  as  I  am  able.  I 
found  that  his  French  was  ezoellent— in  great  oonlzast  to  his  brother, 
who  could  speak  scarcely  a  word — and  his  mannen  were  most  polite, 
in  fact  almost  polished. 

"  In  this  relation  it  may  be  well  to  relate  an  amusing  episode  which 
occurred  a  short  time  later.    A  party  of  English  people,  including 
two  ladies,  who  were  staying  at  the  Mountain  Hotel  some  nine  miles 
away,  expressed  their  strong  desue  to  see  the  oelehrated  Jaoqnee. 
After  consultation  with  the  hrother,  I  let  them  know  that  if  they 
could  be  at  a  certain  spot  on  the  morning  of  the  second  day  following, 
we  might  possibly  be  &voured  with  an  interview.    T^uTAisely  some 
of  the  party  let  their  intention  leak  out,  and  the  landlady,  getting 
wind  of  it,  did  her  utmost  to  dissmulo  them  from  going,  painting  in 
grapliic  colours  all  sorts  of  imaginary  dangers.     However,  their 
curiosity  prevailed  over  their  fears — I  mean,  of  course,  the  ladies' — 
and  at  the  appointed  hour  they  were  there.    As  guide  we  had  a 
remarkable  creature,  a  near  relation  of  the  Bellacosoia,  who  was 
known  throu^out  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  island.  Her  name 
^ras  Hartha,  though  she  was  commonly  oilled  simply  "Mart." 
Dressed  as  a  woman,  her  figure,  hands,  and  feet,  voice  and  boaring^, 
were  those  of  a  man,  and,  to  heighten  tlie  resemblance,  she  had  a 
Sparse,  straggling  grey  beard.    In  strength  she  was  the  o(iiial  of  any 
man,  and  in  her  younger  days  is  sjiid  to  have  thrown  any  of  the 
incautious  so-called  stronger  sex  who  could  be  induced  to  wrestle 
with  her.    At  the  time  of  wliich  I  write  she  was  about  fifty  years  ol 
age,  and  looked  more,  haTuig  unfortunately,  amongst  other  masculine 
traits,  a  love  lor  absinthe.    Smoking  was  also  numbered  amongst 
her  vices,  and  she  was  rarely  seen  without  a  cigar  in  her  mouth. 
After  a  long  march  of  more  than  two  hours  over  ragged  mountain 
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paths,  we  noared  a  hamlet  consisting  of  two  or  tliree  hiits,  and  situated 
in  a  small  valley  amongst  the  very  -wildest  of  the  ^ild  rocky  hills 
Bmroimding  the  base  of  the  big  Monte  d'Oro.    IL  ro  our  guide  left 
us,  and  we  awaited  the  development  of  events,  occupying  ourselves 
xneaiiwhile  in  the  capture  of  two  or  three  kinds  of  Corsican  butterilies, 
for  w©  were  all  entomologiaia.  After  some  little  time  Hart  reap- 
peared with  the  eon,  of  yrhom  I  have  abeady  written.   This  tune 
he  was  oanying  the  'V^nchester  repeater  and  the  field  glass,  and 
had  been  watching  our  approach  from  an  adjacent  height  for  some 
time  before  our  arrival.    Seeing  that  there  were  no  gnis-cVanupft  in 
•disguise  amongst  our  party,  ho  led  us  to  n  hut  in  tlio  door  of  which 
stood  Jactjues.    He  welcomed  us  mucli  as  tlio  lord  of  a  cjistlo  might 
have  done,  and  apologised  for  having  so  little  to  offer ;  in  fact,  apples 
and  honey  seemed  to  be  his  only  provisions  at  the  time.   As  the 
.appearanoe  d  the  innde  of  the  hot  suggested  its  being  already 
tenanted  bj  undesirable  inhabitants,  we  eleoted  to  londi  out  of  doon 
by  the  aide  of  a  spring.    Having  heard  of  the  partiality  of  the 
bandit  for  good  wine,  I  had  taken  caro  to  bring  a  couple  of  bottles 
of  old  Corsican,  wliidi  seemed  to  go  down  remarkably  well.  The 
wine  provided  by  tlie  landlady  of  the  hotel,  however,  left  mucli  to 
be  desired,  and  was  probably  poor  Algerian  soniowliat  watereil. 
After  lunch  one  of  the  ladies  anked  me  if  T  thought  Jacijucs  would 
drink  health  mth  her,  and  upon  my  mentioning  to  him  her  wish,  he 
at  onoe  made  a  bow  and  said:  'Maia,  aveo  le  plus  grand  plaiaur.* 
'Whilat  drinking  the  wine  it  was  impoaaible  to  help  aeeing,  by  the 
eontortunu  of  hia  face,  fliat  he  waa  not  enjoying  himaelf  hugely, 
though  he  gallantly  finished  the  tumbler  and  tried  to  look  happy. 
"When  the  second  la<ly,  however,  in  her  turn  asked  to  drink  with  him 
in  the  same  wine,  it  did  for  him,  and  with  '  Mais,  trop  d'honneiu*, 
madame,  s'il  vous  plait,  apris*  he  made  a  low  bow  and  sat  down. 
Needless  to  wiy,  the  *  npres '  never  came. 

"  The  hamlet  where  this  took  place  and  the  property  around  is  all 
•owned  by  tiie  Bellaooaoia  family.  "When  the  Fkeneh  Gorernment 
made  its  great  effort  to  capture  the  two  bandita  Jacques  and  Antoone, 
troopa  were  sent  from  Ajaodo  and  Baatia  on  difierent  ridea  of  Monte 
•d*Oro  and  a  cordon  drawn  round  the  base  of  the  mountain.  Thia 
ronton  waa  maintained  for  a  fortnight  or  more  in  the  belief  that  the 
brothers  would  be  stan-ed  out,  and  to  ensure  this  the  whole  of  their 
family  and  relations  to  the  number  of  over  fifty  persons  were  lodged 
in  prison.  The  ex]»ense  of  connnissariat  was  ver}'  great,  fis  the  lino 
was  not  then  completed,  and  provisions  for  the  troops  had  to  be 
isent  by  water,  and  what  waa  the  result?  The  brothers  had 
received  intelUgence  of  the  nKrrament  before  the  tzoopa  had 
even  started  from  the  two  centres,  and  whilst  one,  Jaoquee, 
waa  calmly  watdiing  them  day  after  day  with  hia  glaaa  from  a 
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neighbounng  mountain,  Antoine  was  taking  Government  pay  at  a 
Mourtr  on  the  rood  aossing  the  Gol  deSt  George  eome  tweniymilee 
distant  Of  ooone,  all  the  cattle  heloogmg  to  &e  bandits  were  oon- 
fisoated,  but  vhen  the  fiunilj  and  zeUfaons  were  led  out  of  prison 
they  produced  dooiiments  showing  that  evaytiiing  had  been  made 
over  to  them,  brought  an  aetion,  and  xeoorerad  OTeij  penny  from 
Government. 

"  The  tales  of  adventure,  hairbreadtli  escape,  and  liardship  told  hy 
the  brothers  and  tlieir  relations  are  endless  and  would  fill  volumes. 
Jaques  ivzites  a  complete  diary  of  his  life,  and  some  day  it  will  be 
pnUiriied.  One  adventnxe  I  will  relate  here.  Jacques,  thinking  all 
ms  safe,  had  gone  to  a  lonely  hat,  inhabited  by  an  aunt  or  grand- 
mother, to  pass  tiie  niglit  fiomeliow  or  other,  bj  ireaohery,  the 
{//'ns-(Vfirnwx  knew  of  his  visit,  and  during  the  ni^t  surrounded  the 
hut  Upon  their  approach,  his  dogs  at  once  gave  the  alarm,  and 
instantly  realising  his  danger  the  bandit  took  measures  to  save  himself. 
Ila-stilv  cramminj?  the  bed-clothes  and  any  articles  of  dress  available 
into  a  8heej).skin  sack,  he  gave  his  old  relative  a  pistol  and  told  her  to 
discbarge  it  out  of  the  window,  and  at  the  same  time  throw  out  the 
seek  vhenhediooldshoBtatlMr.  Having  readied  and  mnkoked  the 
door,  he  shouted  to  her  and  she  did  as  he  had  told  her.  The  pwu^ 
(ParmeSf  seemg  something  spang  from  the  window  after  firing  at 
them,  thought  it  was  Jacques,  and  in  the  bad  light  fired  their  rifles  at 
the  figure  and  rushed  up  to  it.  At  that  moment  Jacques  opened  the 
door  within  ten  yards  of  thora,  and  fleeing  round  the  house  into  the 
darkness,  estmpod.  Another  instance  of  the  presouco  of  mind  of  these 
men,  accustomed  to  find  thenist^lvos  at  any  moment  in  danger  of  their 
lives,  comes  to  my  mind.  Hoping  to  gain  the  reward  off  ered  for  their 
capture,  a  man  offered  to  betny  the  two  farathers  to  the  fjcii«^arme9. 
He  had  been  with  the  BeUaoosoia  the  previous  day,  and  knew  that 
they  meant  to  pass  from  one  mountain  to  another  by  s  certain  pass. 
The  traitor  and  gens-cP amies  having  reached  the  pass,  sat  do>vn  in  a 
little  hollow  on  one  side  of  the  road  and  began  to  make  their  (fr/ruin'i\ 
putting  down  their  rifles  against  the  sides  of  the  rock,  as  they  did  not 
expect  the  bandits  for  some  hours.  Antoine  and  Jacques,  however, 
by  chance  set  out  mudi  e;irlit>r  than  they  had  intended,  and  crossing 
the  ridge  found  themselvea  almost  amongst  the  soldiers.  Instantly 
diootiug  the  traitor  dead  with  the  repeating  rifle,  they  cohered  the 
sddiers,  and  forbidding  any  one  of  them  to  move  on  pain  of  death, 
they  slowly  passed  the  group,  then  one  of  them  remsined  at  abont 
twenty  paces  still  covering  the  fjcm-iP armcH  with  his  rifle,  whilst  the 
other  walked  fifty  yards  or  so,  and  lacing  about  in  his  torn,  covered  the 
retreat  of  bis  briither.  In  this  manner  they  escaped  without  a  shot 
being  fired  at  them,  and  left  the  gen»'d'arnm  to  their  own  reflections 
and  the  removal  of  the  dead  traitor." 
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The  lieiro  cf  iheae  advontuiMi  Jaoqius  BeUaootoia,  died  two  yean 
•go:  not  by  the  stiletto  of  his  enemy,  nor  hy  the  bullets  of  the 
genS'(i*armeBfhiA<ji  pneumonia,  which  oounts  more  victimB  than  either. 
With  him  may  be  said  to  have  disappeared  the  last  of  the  true 
CJorsican  bandits ;  the  jioor  wTetclios  wlio  now  "  take  tlie  mariohm  " 
to  escape  justice  being  mostly  captured  in  a  very  short  time. 

That  the  "vendetta"  should  have  survived  so  many  obsolete 
institutions  08  it  has  in  Goniea  is  dne  partly  to  the  primilive  chanotar 
of  the  inhahitantiy  so  tanaounis  of  old  hahitB,  so  dow  to  imhibe  new 
ideas;  paitlj  to  tiie  lack  of  good  oolonists — not  men  seeking  to 
leelise  rapid  fortunes  iliat  they  may  return  to  Paris,  but  men  rmolved 
to  make  their  homes  among  the  people,  whom  Uiey  should  lift  and 
lead  upwards  from  the  ancestral  paths  of  violence  and  the  old 
traditions  of  sloth.  The  Govoniraont  does  what  it  can  ;  but  it  needs 
a  persf  vt  riiuce  and  forbeanuue  foreign  to  the  French  chanu  ter  to 
make  the  incomer  strike  roots  in  soil,  however  rich,  to  which  he  is  not 
indigenous,  and  dedaze,  like  Buth,  "  thy  people  shall  be  my  people." 
The  true  spirit  of  a  odomst  who,  zesolTing  to  Tniild  vap  a  home  in  a 
straoge  land,  ia  not  easily  disooosaged  by  the  human  or  phyaeal 
difficulties  that  beset  him,  and  cheerfully  attacks  both^thia  ia 
wanting  in  our  brilliant,  inventive,  impatient  neighbours,  iriioae 
counsel  of  perfection  is  boimdod  by  a  boulevard.  And  so  rorsica, 
in  the  interior,  remains  much  as  it  did  when  Boswell  visited  it  more 
than  a  hundred  ye{U"s  ago ;  and  the  English  traveller  sighs  to  remem- 
ber what  wi(/fit  hate  hem  if  the  Duke  of  l*ortland  had  not  forgotten 
to  open  his  letters  when  the  crown  of  Gonaoa  was  offered  to 
George  IIL  The  vioissitiides  throo^^  which  the  island  went  at 
ihat  time  have  been  admixaUj  sommariaed  firom  the  eonraspondenoe 
of  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  in  a  recent  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Betiev, 
'  which  I  have  read  since  writing  the  above,  and  whioh  leavea  me 
nothing  to  add  to  the  above  notes. 

Haxiltox  Aide. 
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The  object  of  this  masterly  work,  which  has  been  justly  welcomed 
with  imiversal  praise,  is,  the  distinguished  autlior  informs  us,  two- 
fold. Captain  Mahau  lias  sought,  in  descriliing  the  career  of  Nelson, 
to  place  before  the  reader  a  clear  account  of  the  effects  of  the  power 
of  Ebglaad  at  iea  wlien  this  had  attained  its  Iii^Mt  development, 
and  at  the  nme  time  to  preaent  a  living  image  of  the  personiditj  of 
the  fint  of  modem  Bxxtiih  eeamen.  Snbjeot  to  aiew  olMerrationB  I 
shall  make  afterwards,  he  has  admirably  succeeded  in  the  first  of 
theee  tasks  ;  in  the  celebrated  volumes  of  **  Sea  Power  "  alone — and  I 
do  not  forget  De  Tja  Graviere's  valimble  work — have  tlie  exjiloits  of 
Nelson  and  their  immense  results  in  making  England  supreme  on  her 
own  element  been  set  forth  vdth  equal  research,  skill,  and  force  of 
description.  The  second  task,  however,  as  Captain  Mahan  has 
remarked,  is  hy  many  degrees  more  trying  and  difficult :  it  is  the 
qpeoial  emoeUenoe  of  this  truly  great  irxiter  Hiat  he  has  aooomplished 
it»  I  maj  ahnoet  say,  to  perleatioii.  For  manj  reasona  that  need  not 
be  dwelt  on,  the  character  of  Nelson  has  not  been  thoroughly  under- 
stood :  even  Engliflh  oritics  have  denied  liis  genius ;  he  has  naturally 
found  detractors  among  Frenchmen ;  there  has  been  a  tendency  to 
regard  him  mainly  as  a  hero  indeed,  conspicuous  for  liis  mighty 
deeds  and  for  liis  energy  and  resoiu-ce  in  naval  warfare,  but  not 
endowed  with  very  high  mental  powers,  and  somewhat  narrow  and 
ooarse  in  the  range  of  his  thought  It  is  the  peculiar  merit  of  Cap- 
tain Kahan  that  he  haa  once  for  all  diaaipated  fliia  lalae  nolioii,  and 
haa  given  na  a  lifelike  portrait  of  the  true  Ndaon  both  on  the  intel- 
leotual  and  the  moral  side — of  the  man,  in  a  word,  in  his  strength  and 
his  weakness.^  This  work  does  not  conceal  the  shortoomings  of  the 
great  Admiral,  few  as  these  were,  in  his  splendid  career ;  it  dwells  on 
the  one  dark  episode  of  liis  life  severely,  but  with  a  duo  regard  to 
justice  ;  it  fully  points  out  the  evil  results  that  followed.  But 
Captain  Mahon  has  been  tlie  first  ^mter  who  has  formed  a  complete 
estimate  of  Nelson's  powers ;  has  shown  what  he  was  in  the  sphere  of 
tiiooght  aa  well  aa  ol  aeticm;  has  e^ilained,  hia  o^padtj  aa a  diplo- 
matist  and  director  ol  war,  aa  well  as  a  great  captain  in  the  diock  of 
hattle ;  and  has  acomately  set  forth  the  supreme  influence  he  had  in 
determining  the  course  of  events.  This  account  of  Nelson,  composed 
vrith  a  real  student's  oare^  ooizesponds  to  a  well-formed  conception  and 
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gives  proof  of  admirable  reBevrcb ;  but  the  portrait  shows  imagination  as 
well  08  insight ;  it  is  alike  atbactive  and  Inilliaiit  in  the  extreme.  It 
is  nnneoesaarjr  to  dwell  on  the  profesaiQiuil  knowledge  and  the  leaniing 
in  which  these  pages  abound^  nor  yet  on  the  general  exoellenoe  of  the 

author's  style.  It  is  the  simple  truth  that  we  have  never  had  a  great 
hiograj^y  of  Nelson  before.  Captain  Mahan  is  not,  as  he  has  said, 
"  a  glonnor  in  this  field  " ;  he  is  the  reaper  who  has  first  shown  what 
a  harvest  it  contains. 

No  work  of  man,  however,  is  without  bleiuislie.s ;  ami  exception 
may  pcrliaps  be  taken  to  parts  of  this  book,  espoeially  to  omissions 
,  to  be  traced  in  it,  and  oven  to  a  few  of  the  author's  conclusions. 
Gaptain  Ifahan  has  expressly  told  ns  that  he  hu  not  aimed  at  dis- 
cussing battles  or  the  large  ox>eTations  of  war,  exoept  as  th^  directly 
concern  Nelson ;  lie  has  canied  out  this  purpose  with  the  severest 
logic.  But  in  treating  his  subject  from  this  point  of  view  he  has 
left  considerations  portly  out  of  sight  which  ought  to  bo  borne  in 
mind  in  following  the  career  of  Nelson,  and  in  assigning  him  his  true 
plnw  ns  a  proat  master  of  war.  For  oxa7iipl<s  Pajitain  Mahan  has 
not  dwelt,  in  these  pages,  on  the  extraordiiiary  iuforiority  of  the 
Frencli  and  tlie  Spanish  navies,  comparetl  to  the  Ihitisli,  in  Nelson's 
day ;  this  should  be  kept  in  mind  in  reviewing  tlie  Nile  and  Tra- 
lalgor,  and  especially  in  examining  the  famous  projects  of  Nopoleon 
to  eflfeot  a  descent  on  England.  I  think,  too,  that  the  faidts  of 
Bmeys  and  YiUenenve  on^t  to  have  been  placed  in  more  striking 
relief ;  and  I  could  have  wished  to  have  seen  rather  a  fuller  descrip- 
tion of  one  or  two  of  the  great  battles,  especially  of  the  conduct  of 
Jervis  at  St.  Vincent.  No  doubt  all  this  has  been  admirably  told  in 
the  second  j>art  of  tlie  work  on  "  Sea  Power,"  and  the  author  probably 
did  not  wish  to  re[teat  himself ;  still,  tlie  narrative  in  these  respects 
is  somewhat  incomplete.  Here  I)e  Jji  Graviere's  hook  may  still  be 
studied  with  ])rofit.  The  general  effect  of  tlieso  omissions  is  to  raise 
Nelson  to  a  rather  higher  level  in  war  than  impartial  history  perhaps 
has  done;  and  there  is  exaggeration,  I  believe,  in  the  statement 
that  Trafalgar  inevitably  led  to  Moscow  and  Waterloo.  Unquee- 
taonably  Nelson,  in  Cbtptain  Mnhan*!  phrase,  was  "  the  aich  snbverter" 
of  Napoleon's  designs  :  he  baffled  his  great  adveiaBiy  over  and  over 
again ;  he  very  possibly  averted  invasion  from  our  shores ;  his  de- 
cisive victories  at  sea  impelled  Naj)oleon  to  adopt  the  Continental 
S^'stem,  a  main  cause  of  liis  niin.  But  had  not  Napoleon  given  a 
free  rein  to  his  insatiable  ainhition  and  lust  of  conquest,  had  he  Ixvn 
a  more  prudent  and  wiser  statesman,  he  would  probably,  for  aught 
that  Nelson  could  have  done,  have  died  lord  of  his  immense  empire  : 
the  power  of  England  at  sea  could  have  chained  him  to  the  hmd;  it 
could  hardly  have  caused  his  tremendous  overthrow.  Gaptain  Kahan's 
verdict,  in  tiie  case  of  Ganadoli,  is,  I  believe,  in  the  main  just;  hut 
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I  cannot  accept  liis  judgment  on  Nelson's  conduct  in  flic  instance  of 
the  capitulatiou  of  Foote  :  this  may  bo  palliated,  but  in  no  sense 
justified.  The  style  of  this  work,  I  have  aaid,  is  adniixable  in  fhe- 
main ;  it  is  fne  from  a  certain  stiffiien  vinUe  in  the    Sea  Fowor  "* 
Tdumes;  but  a  lew  of  the  author's  sentenoes  tan  still  lather  involTed,. 
and  some  of  Ids  words  do  not  flow  from  the  well  of  English  undefiled« 
Captain  Mahan  has  properly  dwelt  on  the  early  years  of  Nelson, 
for  in  his  case,  as  in  that  of  most  eminent  men,  the  qualities  that- 
makc  for  greatness  appear  in  youth  ;  and  tlie  effect  of  eircumstaneo, 
too,  must  be  taken  into  account.    Authentic  anecdotes,  well  told  in. 
these  pages,  show  that  tlio  bo^'  gave  pro<jf,  before  he  ha<l  reacheil  liis 
t«eus,  of  ilie  intrepid  courage  and  the  high  sense  of  honour  so 
chazaoteristio  of  the  fatuie  wanior;  and,  notwithstanding  the  eirors 
of  his  life,  Ndson  acquired  in  the  home  of  his  English  parsonage  the- 
deep  sense  of  zeligi<m  which  never  left  him,  and  was  one  cause  of  his 
hatred  of  **  the  Godless  Erenoibmen  "  ol  his  time.  In  the  first  yeaxs- 
of  the  life  of  Nelson  at  sr a— tli  it  is,  from  1770  to  the  end  of  the 
American  War— as  Captain  Mahan  has  taken  care  to  point  out,  we- 
easily  perceive  si<rn8  of  the  heroic  nature  and  of  the  acti\'ity  and 
resnurt"e  in  war  wliich  the  groat  master  was  ere  long  to  develop.  In 
his  conduct  at  the  attack  on  Fort  San  Juan  yvo  see  the  quick  intelli-. 
geuce  and  the  readiness  to  seize  the  occasion,  whatever  the  risk,  which 
were  among  Nelson's  most  distinctive  gifts ;  and,  akin  to  this,  the- 
fiim  self-reliance,  perhaps  the  best  exoellenoe  of  a  troe  leader  of  mem. 
Instances  d  dash  and  danntless  comage  abomud;  but  what  was  per> 
haps  most  chaiaoteristio  of  the  man  at  this  time,  as  Captain  Mahan 
takes  caro  to  dwell  on,  was  the  influence  Nelson  acquired  over  those 
around  him,  and  especially  the  high  esteem  in  which  his  superiors 
held  him,  evidence  of  the  magical  effect  of  gpnius  and  of  a  nature 
especially  commanding  syiniuithy,  not  the  least  precious  of  Nelson's- 
•  jualities.    Nelson  was  too  youngs  when  his  active  life  began  to  have- 
had  mucii  time  for  i)rofessional  studies.    Unlike  Napoleon,  he  had 
not  the  advantage  of  a  long  and  careful  training  in  the  art  of  war ;. 
and  this,  as  Captain  Mahan  very  tmly  says,  may  have  been  on«- 
xeason  that  some  of  his  militsiy  conceptions  were  ht  from  perfect,, 
and  that  he  washaxdly  a  naval  strategist  ol  the  Twy  hig^iest  order.  On 
the  other  hand.  Nelson  was  admirably  versed  in  the  practical  work  of 
his  calling  in  all  its  branches.   The  skill  and  experience  he  acquired 
as  a  pilot  when  a  boy  may  have  stood  him  in  good  stead  at  the  Nile 
and  Cojienhagen  ;  and  his  early  promotion,  no  doubt,  encouraged  the 
faculty  of  command  and  of  bearing  responsibility  whatever  the 
weight,  80  conspicuous  in  many  passtiges  of  liis  career.    And,  as 
Captain  Mahan  has  well  shown,  the  ardent  spirit  of  Nelson,  even  in 
his  first  yontfa,   o'er  infenned  the  puny  tenement  of  cky."   It  is 
astonishing  that  so  great  a  commander  should  have  been  so  delicate 
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and  frail  a  man  :  he  resembled  tlie  Grand  Coude  in  tliis  respect,  with 
^vhom  lie  had  certain  points  in  common. 

At  the  ciloae  of  the  Ameriotn  War  Ndm  had  made  his  mark  as  a 
most  prominng  officer.    Oaptaan  Mahan  has  added  much  to  our 
knowledge  of  his  life  and  oaieer  dming  the  next  ten  yean,  eapeoiallj 
aa  ifaia  bean  on  hia  ohamcter.  Ndaon  ateadfly  diaobejed  hia  aaperior's 
commands  on  one  occasion  of  great  importanoe — the  first  notable 
instance  of  the  self-confidence,  more  than  once  certainly  shown  in 
excess,  which  illustratfMl  his  dftriiifr  and  independent  spirit.  He 
enforced,  against  the  directions  of  Hughes,  the  provisions  of  the 
famous  Na^^gation  Acts  against  American  traders  in  the  West  Indies. 
It  may  safely  be  said  that  no  other  captain  of  his  day  would  have 
ventured  to  take  so  audacious  a  step.   Equally  remarinble  KM  Ida 
boldneaa  and  energy  in  denounoing  and  exposing  the  fiauda  of  cffioiala 
of  the  old  Navy  Board,  who  made  large  lortnnee  by  aboaea  on  our 
foreign  aCationa.   Hie  intelligence  and  capacity  he  displayed  in  fhia 
matter  attracted  the  attention  and  pained  the  praise  of  GeOlge  Kose, 
the  well-known  intimate  friend  of  Pitt.    But  Nelson  had  crossed  and 
ofFended  powerful  interests ;  he  liad  nprainst  him  the  great  passive  force 
of  the  routine  of  the  service ;  and  for  a  long  time  he  was  not  only  harassed 
by  litigation  at  heavy  cost,  but  was  not  a  favourite  with  the  Admiralty 
chiefs.    From  whatever  reason,  he  incurred  the  censure  of  Hood,  who 
had  singled  him  out  for  praise  in  the  American  War ;  he  certainly 
waa  disliked  in  the  dxdea  of  the  Court,  not  improbably,  as  Captain 
Mahan  con jeotnna,  owing  to  hia  iniimaqy  with  the  futine  William  IT.» 
for  some  yean  under  the  Boyal  ban  on  aoooont  of  hia  conduot  when 
his  father  became  insane.    The  m(»t  interesting  passage,  howeTor,  in 
the  life  of  Nelson  at  this  period  was  his  ill-fated  marriage,  the  cause 
ultimately  of  misery  and  public  soandal  that  hns  cast  a  shadow  over 
an  ilhistrious  name.     Nothing?  can  be  more  admirable,  just,  and 
discerning  than  Captain  Mahan's  treatment  of  this  most  imhappy 
subject.    He  does  honour  to  the  blameless  life  of  the  future  Lady 
Nelson,  to  her  patient  endurance  of  cruel  wrongs,  to  her  noble  silence 
under  prorooationa  that  few  would  have  borne;  but  he  truly  ahowa 
that  ahe  did  not  poaaesa  the  qualitiea  that  would  attract  Ndaon'a 
deepest  affections,  and  that  die  never  reached  the  deptha  of  his  being 
and  made  them  her  own.    The  love  that  he  felt  for  her,  as  his  letten 
clearly  show,  was  as  moonlight  unto  aunlight^  and  aa  water  imto  wine  ; 
it  never  rose  to  the  height  of  impapsioned  sympathy.   Nelson,  in  fact, 
had  not  only  the  vehement  spirit  winch  turns  away  from  a  weak 
nature,  ho  had  the  imagination  that  makes  ideals  of  women.  Before 
ho  became  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Nesbitt  he  had  had  attachments  which 
moved  his  innermost  feelings ;  and  her  somewhat  cold,  emotionless, 
and  commonplace  nature  made  her  no  fit  helpmeet  for  a  hero  of  hia 
enthuaiatio  character. 
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At  the  outbreak  of  the  French  ItevdutioiiaTj  war,  Nelson,  disliked 
as  lie  was  in  high  places,  noA'nA  the  oommand  of  the  Agatnenmmf, 
ft  dup  that  will  always  be  associated  with  his  Dame.  This  episode  of 
his  oBieer  is  tolerably  well  known ;  yet  CSaptain  Mahan  has  thrown  » 
good  deal  oi  fresh  light  on  passages  in  it  that  deserve  attention. 
Nelson  was  now  for  the  first  tame  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  theatre  of 
his  most  important  commands ;  and  the  experience  he  acquired  at 
this  time  in  that  great  inland  sea  stood  him,  he  has  informed  ub,  in 
valuable  stead.    Our  navv  foxight  no  great  battle  in  those  years 
in  the  waters  that  were  to  be  the  scene  of  the  Nile,  tlioiigh  two 
opportunities  were  certainly  lost ;  yet  Nelson  became  a  man  of  oon- 
spionoos  mark.    He  was  the  master  spirit  of  the  siege  of  Bastia, 
snd  showed  no  ordinary  diplomatie  taet  in  dealing  wifli  the  jealous 
chiefs  of  the  two  servioss.  ThelsllofCorBioa,  which  might  have  had 
momentous  results,  is  laxgely  to  he  ascribed  to  him.    As  is  well 
known,  too,  hod  he  commanded  in  the  place  of  Hotham,  in  March 
and  July,  1795,  he  would  probably  have  destroyed  the  fleet  of 
Martin  :  tlio  coramoiits  he  made  on  his  feeble  superior's  conduct 
were  110  f'm]ity  or  vainglorious  boasts,  and  indirato  what  he  might 
havit  accoinjdished  himself;  and  had  ho  overthrown  the  Frenoh  fleet 
it  is  not  milikely  that  Bonaparte  could  not  have  invaded  Italy  and 
adiisived  his  mamllons  triumphs  on  the  Adige.    Captain  Mshan's 
aooonnt  of  the  indednve  action  ending  in  the  captwe  of  the  Cemeur 
and  the  Cs  /rs  is  difPerent  from  that  of  fVsndi  writen,  but  the  state, 
of  the  wind  at  the  moment  shows  it  is  the  more  accurate.    Tha  most 
significant  feature,  however,  of  Nelson's  career  in  the  Agamemnon 
is  what  has  been  noticed  already  as  distinguishing  him  even  in  early 
youth :  he  inspired  his  chiefs  vrith  extreme  confidence  in  him,  and 
he  was  looked  up  to  and  loved  by  his  officers  and  men.    lie  was  con- 
tinually employed  in  independent  commands,  some  difficult,  some 
of  real  im^wrtiince ;  he  was  the  favourite  lieutenant  of  men  so 
different  in  character  as  Hotham,  Hood,  and  Jervis,  and  he  was  the 
idol  of  snbcndinates  and  of  a  devoted  crew. 

Oaptain  Mahan  has  dwelt  at  some  length  and  with  mnch  effect 
on  a  psseage  in  this  phase  of  Nelson's  caieer  which  had  previously 
sttracted  little  attention.  Tlie  conquest  of  Corsica  gave  England  a 
strong  position  on  the  flank  of  the  French  army  that  threatened  Italy 
in  l79-')-6,  aiul.  had  tlie  British  fleet  been  able  to  operate  in  force, 
the  communications  of  the  French  alonp  the  liivicra  might  have  been 
seized  or  paralysed.  But  llotham  had  lost  the  chance  of  destroying 
the  French  fleet,  and  he  was  compelled  to  keep  it  within  Toulon  with 
his  own ;  and  he  was  only  able  to  detach  Nelson  with  a  petty 
squadron  to  haraas  and  thwart  the  enemy.  Nelson  impeded  the 
IVendi  mOTsments  to  some  extent;  he  dkoeked  the  neutral  trade  that 
eaixied  supplies  to  the  French,  disregarding  again  superior  ordsra; 
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and  he  always  maintained  that  he  could  hare  defeated  liie  light 

wiug  of  L  niapai-te's  armjin  its  march  towardB  Genoa  in  April,  1796, 
had  not  Beaidieu  made  a  premature  attack — a  stroke  that  would  have 
prevented  the  battle  of  ^Fontenette,  and  perliaps  clianged  the  course 
of  a  niagnifieont  campaign.^  But  Nelson's  force  was  wholh-  inade- 
quate :  what  lie  a(  (ora}>lished  only  shows  what  might  have  been  done 
had  the  whole  British  iieet  been  able  to  descend  from  Corsica  and  to 
attack  the  French  wdth  real  effect.  The  military  projects  of  Nelaon 
at  .this  time,  Captain  Mahan  acknowledges,  were  somewhat  omde : 
he  oonid  not  have  stopped  the  advance  of  the  French  hj  ooov^pgring 
a  poaitioii  on  their  flank  witii  a  few  thonsand  men ;  it  was  idle  to 
suppose  that  Napoleon  on  the  Adige  would  attempt  to  send  a  detach- 
nunit  to  in^■ade  Corsica,  and,  curiously  enougli,  tliat  preat  commander 
had  condemned  some  time  before  a  plan  to  make  a  descent  on  the 
shores  of  Italy  by  a  fleet  co-operating  vriih  the  army,  wliich  Nelson 
certainly  thought  possible.'  Nelson,  in  fact,  was  never  a  great 
strategist — a  strategist,  at  least,  to  be  compared  with  Napoleon.  A 
naval  officer,  he  said,  had  nothing  to  do  with  plans"  ;  tins  was  not 
the  view  of  the  designer  of  the  oampaign  of  Italj.  Yet  Nelson's 
heroio  spirit  was  true  to  itself,  and  his  keen  intelligenee  did  not  fail 
him  when  he  condemned  almost  nnrssenredly  the  somewhat  feeble 
policy  of  abandoning  the  Mediterranean  in  1706,  when  Spain  had 
joined  her  arms  with  those  of  France.  This,  Nelson  thought, 
deprived  England  of  a  chance  of  a  great  naval  victory,  and  ( crtainly 
subjected  to  French  influence  the  weak  States  of  Northern  and  Central 
Italy.  It  may,  indeed,  have  affected  the  counsels  of  Austria,  and 
had  an  effect  on  liCoben  and  Campo  Fonnio. 

These  volumes  contain  a  graphic  account  of  the  brilliant  conduct  of 
Nelson  in  the  JTmem,  when  he  threaded  the  Meditenaneaa  in  the 
teeth  ci  hostile  squadrons  in  oYerwhelming  strength ;  was  vietoriona 
in  a  fine  frigate  action ;  soooeeded  in  caxiying  away  the  naval  matsrial 
at  Elba  ;  and  returned  after  reooonoitxhig  the  F^nch  and  %>anish 
coasts.  His  peculiar  diaracter,  however,  most  distinctly  appears  in 
his  resolve,  upon  the  spur  of  the  moment,  to  follow  to  the  West  Indiea 
a  Spanish  fleet  which  he  thought  was  about  to  attack  our  colonies ; 
this  was  an  anticijiaf ion  of  the  chase  of  Yilleneuve.  Captain 
Mahan  tells  this  anctdutc,  I  tliink,  for  the  first  time.  The  fortunes 
of  England  had  sunk  to  the  lowest  point  they  reached  in  the  great 
war  with  France  during  the  first  few  weeks  of  1797.  England  had 
not  a  single  ally  on  the  Continent ;  her  overtures  for  peace  had 
bem  rejected  with  scorn ;  tiie  enony's  fleets  exceeded  her  own  in 

(1)  This  moTemeot  of  the  French  right  seems  to  havo  been  dioapproved  by  Napoleoo. 

i^)  Osptaia  Ifalun,  in  *  striking  panng«,  vol.  i.,  p.  218.  hu  pointed  out  the  aBilogy 
iMfeween  s  descent  of  this  kind  ntul  NapnU-oii's  fnmnu<i  projoct^  of  a  descent  on 
In  1803—5.   Nelson  did  not  think  an  invasion  ox  JBngland  at  all  impossible. 
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numlMn ;  the  -was  threatened  irith  national  iMmkrupto j  at  home ; 
disaffeotion  sapping  her  maritime  atrength ;  Inland  had  onlj- 
jnet  heen  saTed  from  invaaion.  The  Tiotoiy  of  St  Yincent  was  the 
first  s-ign  of  the  change  of  the  tide  of  advene  eyents,  a  victorj  Jenris 

truly  said  "  the  countrj'  required."  In  liis  nccouutof  this  memorable 
passage  of  arms,  Captain  ^luhan,  I  liavo  said,  lias  kept,  perhaps,  too 
closely  to  the  conspicuous  and  admirable  part  played  by  Nelson  ;  this, 
no  doubt,  was  the  bit)gra|ther's  puri)ose,  but  the  narrative  might  have 
been  more  eoniplete  and  ample  without  leaving  the  special  subject  of 
this  work.  The  general  features  of  the  battle  are,  indeed,  well 
deeeribed;  hut  Oaptain  Mnhan  aoaroely  diseiMMe  the  oonduet  of 
Jerris,  portioolarly  whether  he  acted  rightly  in  directing  the  British 
fleet  to  taok  in  socoeirion,  a  question  of  naval'  tactics  debated-  ever  smce 
that  day.  But  certainly  Nelson  struck  the  decisive  stroke ;  Cordova's 
fleet  would  probably  have  escaped  with  trifling  loss  had  not  Nelson 
wore  the  Captain  out  of  line  and  flung  himself  into  the  midst  of  a 
mass  of  foes  :  this  was  one  of  the  most  notable  instances  in  his 
c'aroor  of  his  intuitive  genius  in  making  an  opportimity  his  own,  of 
his  wonderful  energy,  and  of  his  self-reliance,  for  he  acted  without, 
and  even  against,  orders.  Yet  Nelj>ou's  boldness  was  not  rashness: 
he  was  well  aware  ol  the  infeonority  of  the  Spanish  ships ;  he  has 
said  himaelf  that  the  **  oomhat  was  not  in  truth  unequal "  when  he 
actually  engaged  three  or  four  fint-ratea.  No  wanior  ever  know 
hotter  than  Nelson  what  oonld  and  what  oould  not  he  done  on  a  given 
occasion* 

I  must  pass  over  the  attack  on  Teneriffe,  one  of  the  only  twofailiu^s 
of  >^clson  in  war.  The  effort  made  by  the  boats  was  a  forlorn  liope  ; 
but  (  aptain  ^^fahan  has  remarked  that  had  Nelson  l)oen  in  the  place 
(A'  TrtMibridge  in  the  attempt  to  seize  the  heights,  he  woidd,  not 
imprubublj',  iiave  been  successful.  Nelson  was  not  rewarded  as  he  had 
deserved  for  St.  Vincent ;  but  he  hod  become  known  as  the  moat 
lish^  of  our  naval  officers,  and  good  judges  had  predioted  his  future 
eminence.  The  fint  part  of  his  career  may  be  si^  to  have  ended  at 
this  point :  Captain  Mahan  has  contrasted  it  with  the  second  part  in 
one  of  the  finest  passages  of  this  biography,  which  I  regret  I  have  not 
sufficient  space  to  quote.  Nelson,  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Rear- 
Admiral,  was  soon  given  a  ^tediterranean  command  by  the  special 
directions  of  T^ord  Spencer,  and  with  the  conlial  assent  of  Jervis,  a 
leader  of  a  very  diffei-ent  typo,  but  who  thoroughly  understood  his 
great  lieutenant  's  i>owers.  From  this  time  forward,  as  Captain  Mahan 
has  observed,  the  great  struq^gle  between  France  as  supreme  on  the 
land  and  England  as  supreme  on  the  seas  went  on ;  and  the  triumph 
of  England,  on  her  own  dement,  was  indisputably  due  more  to  Nelson 
than  to  any  other  penonage.  The  ascendancy  of  England  at  sea  had 
been  of  late  assured,  but  she  had  gained  no  deoiBive  naval  viotoiy ;  it 
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vna  iat  Ndson  to  insoribe  on  her  flag  "Ymit  vidi,  vioi"  I  could 
haTovuihed  that  Gaptom  Mnhanhad  let  forth  more  fuUj  in  this  work, 
asin  hiB  "Sea  Tovbt"  Ike  aaential  diffBrenoe  between  the  hoitile  navies 

at  this  time,  for  thiB  contributed  oertninly  to  the  events  that  followed, 
though  it  does  not  detract  from  Nelson's  merits.  The  French  still 
posgossod  the  better  warships,  hut  the  Kevohition  had  fatally  injured 
the  maritime  strength  of  France  :  admirals,  captains,  and  ctcavs  were 
ill  trained  and  bad  ;  the  French  fleets  were  imqual  to  a  great  enterprise. 
The  British  navy,  on  the  other  hand,  had  gradually  attained  very- 
high  excellence  :  Jervis  hod  mode  his  fleet  an  admirable  instrument  of 
war ;  it  was  now  to  fall  into  tibe  handa  of  a  great  captain  who,  with 
sabofdinatoB  of  the  best  quality,  was  to  show  what  it  could  aooomplish 
to  the  European  world.  It  is  unnecesniy  to  dwell  on  the  long  diaso 
of  the  Toulon  armament  when  Bon^iarte  made  his  desoent  on  Egypt 
A  young  Admiral  had  never  a  mors  wei^ity  chaige,  and  never  was  a 
difHcult  task  carried  out  with  more  untiring  energy  and  resource. 
Nelson  was  inifortunate  in  the  first  instance,  especially  in  tlie  accident 
that  befell  the  f'ai/fjiiurd ;  and  his  want  of  frigates  deprived  him,  as 
he  said,  "  of  his  eyes."  liut  he  rightly  divined  his  enemy's  purpose; 
he  pursued  his  quarry  with  the  activity  he  alone  possessed ;  and  though 
Kapoleon  showed  his  chazaoteristio  craft  in  turning  aside  from  his 
diieot  oooTBe  towards  Crete,  Nelson  would  have  oaoght  him  at  sea  had 
he  had  enough  lobk-ont  vessels*  Tbat  Nelson  reached  Alesandria 
before  the  French,  as  CSaptsin  Mahan  has  rightly  shown,  was  due  to 
infoonation  incorrect  as  regards  time. 

The  memorable  battle  that  followed  is  well  known  ;  it  was  peihaps 
the  masterpiece  of  naval  warfare,  the  most  scientific  of  Nelson *8 
^•ictorics.  The  faults  of  Brueys  have  been  often  pointed  out :  he 
ought  not  to  have  been  in  the  Bay  of  Aboukir  ;  he  ought,  when  he 
had  adopted  this  course,  to  have  strengthened  his  van  with  heavy  laud 
batteries,  as  Bonaparte  had  ezpresBly  directed ;  he  ought,  like  Hood  at 
8t.  Eitts,  to  have  so  moored  his  line  as  to  have  enabled  its  parts  to 
siqpport  each  other ;  and,  as  Oaptain  Mahan  has  remarked,  he  ought  not 
to  have  left  a  wide  interval  between  each  of  his  ships,  enabling  a  bold 
enemy  to  get  in  between  them.  The  Nile  could  not  have  been  won 
had  the  defence  been  better ;  but  it  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  Nelson's 
merits  that  he  took  the  measure  at  once  of  his  unskilled  opponent,  and 
that  he  turned  these  bad  dispositions  to  the  very  best  advantage. 
Captain  Mahan  has  not  enlarged  enough,  perhaps,  on  the  mistakes  of 
Brueys,  in  order  to  make  his  account  of  tho  battle  complete ;  but  he 
has  admirably  described  the  tactios  of  Nelson  and  the  oonduot  of  his 
well-trained,  able,  and  experienced  captains.  Nelson  had  arranged 
the  general  plan  of  his  attack  long  before:  he  expected  to  find  the 
Erench  fleet  at  anchor,  and  he  had  always  intended  to  crush  the  van 
of  Brueys,  though  probably  Foley  deserves  the  credit  d  doubling  the 
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bodila  line  and  amfling  it  inahoro.  Infheejcsoatum  of  a  very  fine 

oonoeption,  extreme  daring  was  seconded  bj  perfect  skill  and  fore- 
thought, and  everj  British  captain  conspicuously  did  liis  duty.  The 
rapidity  and  boldness  of  the  ni<^lit  attack  disooneorte<l  the  terrified 
French  officers,  and  was  a  stroke  of  tlio  genius  of  a  great  captain  ;  but 
the  admirable  care  observed  in  making  the  advance,  the  precautions 
taken  to  tight  a  battle  in  the  dark,  and  the  judit  ious  order  to  anchor 
by  the  stem,  which  certainly  saved  many  Biitish  lives,' — these  ore 
exoellant  examplea  of  ^ill  and  pradanoe,  and  it  may  furly  be  aaid 
that  Nebon  and  hia  offioeia  alike  weie  irozfhy  of  each  other.'  The 
general  leanlt  m»  that  the  Erenoh  van  waa  oveipowerad  by  a  anperior 
locoe,  while  the  oentre  hardly  assisted,  at  least  for  a  time,  and  the  rear 
was  nnable  to  fire  a  shot ;  and  though  the  oataatrophe  of  the  Orient 
prsoipitated  the  event,  a  decisive  triumph  was  socurod  from  the  first 
moment.  Had  Nelson  not  been  seriously  wounded,  not  a  French  ship 
would  have  perhaps  escaped :  as  it  was,  the  Nile  was,  in  Nelson's  phrase, 
a  conquest. 

The  Nile  renewed  the  League  of  Europe  against  France,  im- 
prifloned  Napoleon  within  hia  oonquost,  and  atmok  a  blow  from 
whioh  the  Franeh  navy  never  leoovered.  It  may  have  also  prevented 
the  deaoent  on  India,  whioh  Nelson,  Oaptain  Mahan  points  ont, 

believed  was  not  an  impossible  exj^oit;  he  agreed  in  this  respect 
with  Napoleon,  whose  design  has  been  generally  deemed  extravagant. 
It  is  lamentable  to  turn  from  this  glorious  triumph  to  the  one 
deplorable  episode  in  the  life  of  Nelson.  The  frailties  of  genius 
may  be  often  disregarded ;  but  the  unhappy  relations  of  Nelson 
with  Emma  llaniiltou  had  a  markeil  effect  on  his  career  for  a  time, 
and  Captain  Muhau  has  properly  dealt  with  them  in  a  discriminating 
and  veiy  impartial  aorvey.  He  has,  perhaps,  given  too  muoih 
prominenoetoUie  goanpof  fine  ladieaand  gentlemen,  idio  disparaged 
the  cast-off  miatroos  of  Qreville  and  could  not  endure  her  couzteaan 
manners.  But  he  haa  drawn  a  tiinkin^  likeness  of  this  remarkable 
woman :  she  was  a  oonsommate  actreaa  and  a  real  enchantress,  coarse 
and  vulgar  as  she  was  in  some  of  her  ways,  and  she  probably  reached 
the  heart  of  Nelson  through  her  sjTnpathy  vnih  his  heroic  nature. 
IIo  fell  under  the  spell  of  the  siren,  and  her  hisrinations  were  made 
more  jwtent  by  her  adroit  ttattery,  and  by  the  authority  she  exercised 
over  a  brilliant  Court,  which  lavished  on  him  favours  of  all  kinds, 
and  ationnlaied  hia  deep-felt  hatred  of  tiie  IVench.  There  can  now 
be  no  donbt  that  Nelaon'a  xdatioaa  with  Emma  Hamilton  became 
criminal;  and  the  sin  waa  aggravated  the  deception  which  waa 
practiaed  on  the  nnfortonate  old  man,  who,  thongh  her  hnaband, 

(1)  See  on  this  point,  Lathom  Browne,  p.  198,  Life  of  XeftOH. 

(2)  See  a  most  remarkable  passage  in  this  work,  vol.  ii  ,  p.  42,  on  the  danger  and 
diffioaUj  of  the  ottaok  at  the  Hile,  and  ob  tha  admirahla  oouduot  of  Kelaoa'a  oaptains 
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'waa  led  to  belieye  that  Nelson  was  his  loyal  friend.  Oaptain  Mohan 
has  not  palliated  guilt  nnd  duplicity ;  hut  he  has  xeoonciled,  in  a 
measure  at  leost,  Nelson's  conduct  with  his  more  nohle  qualities ; 
he  made  a  false  idol  of  a  most  artful  woman,  whom  he  thought  one 
of  the  paragons  of  her  sex.  The  connection,  liowever,  -with  Emma 
Hamilton  was  attended  with  untoward  residtn  during  tlie  remaining 
part  of  Nelson's  tommuud  at  this  time.  It  kept  him  at  Naples 
when  he  ought  to  ham  "bam  elaewlieve;  it  hA  }dm  to  diaobej  a 
superior's  onlera,  on  one  oooaaon  when  there  yms  no  ezouae;  it 
periiaps  prevented  him  from  being  present  at  the  siege  ci  Malta. 
It  exposed  him,  too^  to  just  osnsuze  at  home,  and  gave  pain  and 
oCEenoe  to  his  best  friends ;  and  the  oonsciouaness  that  he  was  acting 
wranglj  soured,  in  some  degree,  his  nature,  and  made  him  morose 
and  at  odds  with  faithful  companions  in  amis. 

Nelson  wa!>  tlio  chief  military  ad\'iser  at  the  ( 'ourt  of  Naples  in 
J798-f>9,  nnd  urged  the  premature  advance  on  Home,  indisputably  a 
strategic  and  a  political  mistake,    lie  soon,  however,  found  out  what 
Mack  was  made  of ;  and  it  may  be  said  for  him  that  the  Neapolitan 
army  oonsiderably  exceeded  the  IVenoh  in  numbers,  and  even  made 
a  goodly  appearance.   Captain  ICahan  has  fully  described  the  two 
incidents,  in  this  part  of  the  pnblio  life  of  Nelson,  which  history  has 
most  severely  jndged;  the  biographer  has  here  been,  I  think,  too 
lenient.   The  execution  of  Canaoioli  may.  in  its^  be  justified :  he 
was  certainly  guilty  of  a  grave  offence ;  Init  there  are  circumstances 
in  liis  case  that  pleaded  for  mercy ;  and,  as  Captain  Mahan  admits, 
the  procee<lings  were  carried  out  ^^'ith  indecent  haste,  and  wore  a 
look  of  revengefvd  cruelty.    The  affair  had  nnich  in  common  w  ith 
that  of  the  Due  d'Enghien:  the  Due  was  charged  with  acts  that 
brought  him  wiflun  the  naoh  of  the  law;  but  that  does  not  justify 
tiie  tragedy  of  Tinoennes.  I  cannot  ooncur  wifii  Oaptain  Mahan  in 
his  estimate  of  the  aooonnt  of  Kelson  in  the  matter  cl  the  suneiider 
of  the  insurgents  at  Naples.   The  capitidation  had  been  approved 
by  the  British  officer  on  the  spot ;  it  had  been  sanctioned  by  chief 
adherents  of  the  Court ;  it  was  a  contract  for  value  in  no  doubtful 
pense ;  and  whether  it  was  executed  or  not  made,  I  think,  no  differ- 
ence.   Nelson  sliould  not  have  repudiated  a  binding  pledge  of  this 
kind,  and  handed  over  many  victims  to  a  miserable  death  ;  the 
reasons  he  alleged  appear  to  me  pure  sophistry,  and  ought  not 
to  deceive  an  impartial  mind.   Tha  only  excuse  that  can  be  made 
for  him  is  to.  be  found,  I  believe,  in  the  ciroumstances  of  the  time. 
The  age  was  one  when  public  compacts  and  treaties  were  trampled 
under  foot,  over  and  over  again,  and  when  political  passioDS  raged 
furiously ;  it  was  the  age  of  the  murder  of  the  French  envoys  at 
Bastadt,  of  the  violation  of  the  capitidation  of  Dresden,  of  the 
lamentable  fate  of  Ney  and  Muzat;  and  Nelson  was  not  supehor  to 
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iofluences  of  tiiis  kind.  He  ms,  in  fBot,  a  Tebemeiit  poitiaui  of  iho 
Court  of  Naples;  and  Gapiain  Foote  always  penistod  tliat^  in  this 
mihappj  biuinesB,  he  -was  hegoiled       the  counsels  of  Emma 

Hamilton* 

Nelson  was  under  a  cloud,  in  high  places  at  least,  when  he  returned 
to  England  with  the  two  Hamiltons,  and  braved  society  by  a 
scandal  lie  did  not  try  to  conceal.  Tlie  final  breach  with  liis  \mli!ij)i(y 
wife  fctlluwed  :  Captain  Malian  lias  feelingly  and  tenderly  dcsc  ribod 
the  scone.  Nelson  was  soon  engaged  in  the  work  of  war  again  ;  but 
not  improbably  the  prejudice  he  had  inspired,  notwithstanding  his 
splendid  feat  at  tbe  Nile,  maj  have  been  the  cause  that  he  was  not 
in  chief  command  in  the  aiduoos  enterprise  against  the  League  of 
the  Northern  Powers.  Captain  Mahan  has  well  sketched  tlie 
masterly  poilioy  of  Napoleon  in  fonning  tliis  coalition ;  but,  in  tlio 
Baltic  as  on  the  Mediterranean  seas,  the  great  Englishman  batiied 
onr  mighty  enemy.  Captain  Mahan's  account  of  the  expedition 
against  Copenhagen,  and  of  the  decisive  part  in  the  operations  played 
by  Nelson,  forms  one  of  the  best  clia]>ters  of  this  work ;  it  is 
thorough,  complete,  and  very  graj^hic.  Though  impeded  and  crossed 
by  a  timid  superior,  Nelson  was  the  soul  of  a  very  difficult  venture ; 
on  no  oocaoon,  perhaps,  were  aU  his  powers  made  equally  manifest 
in  a  combined  effort.  "  CSopenhagen,"  Be  La  Oiavi^  has  said, 
is  his  mastezpieoe  as  a  great  seaman."  He  thoroug^y  understood 
the  inferiority  of  the  enemy's  fleet,  and  rightly  urged  an  attack  what- 
ever their  numbora;  he  judged  correctly  that  Parker  could  have 
detached  a  squadron  against  the  Russian  ships,  and  yet  have  been 
strong  enough  to  subdue  the  Danes  ;  this  was  perhaps  the  best  of  his 
strategic  conceptions.  And  his  genius,  resource,  and  strength  of 
character  were  perhaps  never  more  fully  displayed  than  in  his  on- 
slaught on  the  defences  of  the  Danes.  He  selected  the  best  point 
lor  the  advance  of  the  fleet;  it  was  better  to  double  the  Ifiddk 
Gnnmd,  and  to  move  from  the  south-east,  than  to  enter  the  King's 
Channel  by  the  Trekroner ;  and,  as  invariably  was  the  case  with  him, 
his  preparations  were  matured  with  great  care  and  forethought. 
Mishaps  occurred  in  the  battle  that  followed;  but  Nelson's  predictions 
were  fully  justified  :  the  Danes  were  surprised  and  their  right  vAn^ 
destroycil  by  an  unexpected  and  trusliiug  attack;  and  had  the 
]h"itisli  sliips,  as  Nelson  luid  hoited,  been  able  to  engage  more 
tlosel}-,  the  struggle  could  not  probably  have  lasted  long,  l^ow 
Parker  in  the  very  heat  of  the  action  made,  with  great  weakness, 
the  signal  of  recall,  and  bow  Nelson  refused  to  see  it,  is  sufficiently 
known  to  every  reader ;  enough  to  say  that  had  the  summons  been 
jobeyed,  Oopenhagen  could  not  have  been  a  Britisk  viotciy,  nay,  might 
have  been  a  British  disaster.  No  less  admirable  was  Nelson's  pre- 
sence of  mind  in  making  a  sui^ension  of  aims  at  the  right  moment^ 
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and  in  drawing  Ids  disabled  ships  out  of  danger ;  and  his  diplomatic 
akill  AVfi!?  fonspidiously  seen  afterwBilds  in  his  negotiations  with  tlu* 
Crown  Prince  of  Denmark.  Ilis  porsonality  has  seldom  mode  itaelf 
more  distinctly  felt  than  in  tliis  remarkable  passage  of  anus  :  had 
Nelson  not  directed  the  attack,  Parker,  in  his  place,  wonld  have  cer- 
tainly failed ;  and  had  Nelson  been  in  supreme  command,  he  would 
not  only  have  overpowered  the  Danes,  but  have  annihilated  the 
Bussian  fleet  at  B^vsL 

Nelson  iras  made  a  Yisoount  lor  Copenhagen,  Init  he  felt  indignant 
that  a  national  remord  iras  not  bestowed  on  the  fleet  for  its  senrioss, 
for  reasons  that  can  be  liardly  justified.  The  cannon  of  England  and 
the  death  of  Paul  dissolved  the  formidable  League  of  the  North ;  bat 
France  had  emerged  from  the  trials  of  17fif) ;  Napoleon  was  her  all- 
powerful  ruler,  Marengo  and  Holienlinden  liad  won  Limeville.  and  the 
State  that  before  Ziirieli  seemed  about  to  perish  had  become  again 
supreme  on  the  Continent.  Things  were  tending  to  a  Euroj>ean 
Peace,  yet  the  Power  of  the  Land,  before  the  contest  closed,  was 
once  more  to  feel  the  might  of  the  Power  of  the  Sea.  Napoleoii  left 
nothing  undone  to  save  Egypt  and  to  withdraw  his  tamy  from  its 
shores  intact,  but  in  these  effiorts  he  altogether  failed,  though  Nelson 
had  no  share  in  the  result.  In  his  reiterated  attempts  to  effect  his 
purpose,  the  First  Consul,  with  ohaiaoteristic  skiU,  made  a  demonstra- 
tion at  a  descent  on  our  shores  in  order  to  mask  his  principal  design, 
and  Nelson  was  given  a  command  in  the  Channel  and  was  called 
upon  to  provide  for  the  defence  of  England,  lie  was  beaten  off  in 
an  attack  on  tlio  French  vessels  at  Boulogne,  the  second  of  the  only 
reverses  lie  met,  but  the  most  interesting  passages  of  his  conduct  in 
these  months— Captain  Mshan  has  dwelt  on  fhem  in  detail — were  the 
projeots  he  fonned  to  resist  inTasion  hem  fVsnoe.  like  all  great 
seamen,  he  tilionght  that  our  best  line  of  defence  was  at  the  veige  of 
the  enemy's  ports,  where  his  fleets  could  be  attacked  and  defeated; 
but  he  belioTed  a  descent  was  not  impossible ;  he  insisted  that  we 
should  haye  a  second  line  of  defence  in  a  flotilla,  seconded  by  a  force 
on  the  land ;  ho  did  not  accept  the  perilous  and  false  notion  that 
our  fleets  would  secure  absolute  protection  for  our  coasts.  The  plans, 
however,  of  attack  he  ascribed  to  Napoleon  an-  unworthy  of  that 
great  miister  of  war.  Napoleon  never  dreamed  of  invading  England 
with  40,000  men,  separated  at  wide  distances;  indeed,  in  1800-1  he 
did  not  contemplate  invading  England  at  alL 

The  Peace  of  Amiens  was  only  a  truce :  the  Powen  of  the  Land 
and  of  the  Sea  cameagsin  in  conflict;  Fiance  and  England  rushed  to 
arms  in  a  death  struggle.  Tliese  momentous  years  were  marked  by 
tlie  determined  efforts  of  Napoleon  to  invade  ami  to  subdue  England, 
by  the  failure  of  his  profound  designs,  and  by  the  great  campaign  and 
flght  of  Trafalgar,  in  which  Nelson,  who  had  become  **  the  embodi- 
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meni  of  the  Sea  Power  of  England,"  dosed  his  iplendid  career  by  aa 
immortal  victory,  which  has  ever  bLdco  left  hie  oomitty  supreme  on 
theoce.nn.    Captain  Maliau's  description  of  these*  memorable  ev^ts 

is  certainly  the  most  striking  part  of  his  work  ;  the  capacity  anil 
the  powers  of  Nelson  have  never  before  been  placed  in  suth  full 
rf'lif'f.  The  great  seaman  was,  in  fact,  the  real  adversary  of  the  great 
master  of  war.  Nelson  did  not  fathom  the  designs  of  Napoleon,  but 
he  frustrated  them  by  his  resource  and  energy  ;  he  was  very  probably 
the  main  cause  that  the  desoMkt  was  not  made-^io  other  Bridsk 
admiral  could  have  conducted  ^bafalgar  as  he  did,  or  have  achieved 
so  complete  a  trimnph. 

Oaptoin  Mohan  has  given  iis  un  impressive  and  elaborate  aooount  of 
the  o()enitions  and  the  views  of  Nelson,  in  his  long  and  arduous  cruise 
ip.  the  Mediterranean  before  the  final  escape  of  the  French  fleet  from 
Toulon.  Nelson  was  for  the  first  time  in  supreme  command,  and 
never  was  HU[>rpnie  command  more  completely  justitii-d.  IJis  system 
of  blockade,  a.s  in  well  known,  was  not  that  oi"  Jervis;  he  sought  to 
lure  the  enemy  out  to  fight ;  but  he  pkced  his  fiect  in  positions  in 
which  it  was  difficult  in  the  extrsme  for  a  hostile  squadron  to  elude 
his  attack,  taking  core,  howevor,  olwayt  to  aaoore  every  point  of 
vantage.  His  ahips  wen  very  far  from  perfect ;  but  he  oontinued  to 
keep  them  for  long  months  at  sea,  in  tiiorongh  effioienoj,  by  his  wise 
precautions,  lie  was  most  careful  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  his 
crows,  and  to  keep  them  in  a  state  of  good  health  and  training ;  and 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  he  inspired  officers  and  men  witii 
his  in<lefatigable  an<l  heroic  spirit,  and  mastered  their  hearts  by  his 
extraordinary  iulluence  as  a  chief.  The  organising  powers  of  Nelson 
and  his  genius  as  a  ruler  of  men  are  plaoed  in  these  volume  in  tho 
dearest  light ;  how  they  contributed  to  the  final  issue  of  events  is 
suffidently  plain ;  and  Captain  Hohaa  has  also  admirably  exploinjed 
the  diplomacy  of  the  grsot  Admirol  at  tfala  junetore,  eqpedolly  hie 
judidous  attitude  towards  Naples  and  Spain,  which  hitherto  has  been 
scarcely  noticed.  As  for  the  ideas  of  Nelson  respecting  the  war  as  fr 
whole,  he  thought,  we  liavn  seen,  that  a  descent  on  our  shores  was  pos- 
sible, but  lie  did  not  believe  that  it  was  at  all  probable  ;  an  J,  misled 
perhaps  by  Napoleon's  profound  craft  in  placing  an  armed  force  Ju 
the  south  of  Italy,  he  inclined  to  tiie  conclusion  that  the  Emperor's 
great  aim  was  tho  East.  But,  if  he  was  in  error  in  this  respei;!, 
Ndson,  as  Captain  Hahon  has  wdl  pointed  out*  did  contemplate  tho 
pofldbility  of  an  attack  on  bdand  and  even  on  the  West  Indies,  and 
hod  made  pveporatifma  to  cope  with  tibem.  And  it  must  be  borne  iu 
mind  that  our  mighty  enemy  had  gained  the  initiative,  and  the 
immense  advantage  of  an  ofiennve  which  concealed  his  designs.  And 
it  should  be  recollected,  as  is  remarked  in  these  volumes,  that  when 
Trafalgar  had  brought  all  hopes  of  invasion  to  an  end,  Napoleon 
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directed  his  attention  towards  the  East — the  very  project  which  Nelson 
•tfailnited  to  limi. 

These  Toliiiiiiee  oontain  a  fine  nanative  of  Nelson's  memocable  pur- 
suit of  the  Erandi  fleet  Oaptain  Maban  justly  shows  that  had  not 
YilleneuYe  put  back,  after  his  first  offort.  through  stress  of  weather, 
he  must  have  fallen  into  Nelson's  han<l8.  This  is  admitted,  indeed, 
in  Villeneuve's  diary.  The  French  Admiral  escaped  in  his  second 
effort ;  hut  had  Nelson  hoon  hotter  served  hy  his  look-out  ships  he 
probably  would  have  brought  liis  opponent  to  bay.  When  ho  was 
di8aj)poiiited  in  tliis,  he  took  a  position,  with  ndniinilile  resource  and 
judgment,  which  gave  him  the  power  of  following  the  Frenchman 
east  or  west  when  the  dxreotkm  of  the  enemy  had  been  ssoertained. 
Nelson  was  xetsxded  for  weeks  hy  advene  winds  when  it  was  known 
that  his  qnany  was  in  the  Atlantic;  Tmt  his  chase  of  YiDeneave  to 
the  West  Indies  was  a  grand  specimen  of  daring  and  most  prompt 
action.  Captain  ^^Fnlian  has  clearly  explained  the  mode  of  attack  by 
which  Nelson  hoped  to  defeat  the  allies,  lie  intended  to  close  in  the 
head  of  their  line,  turning  British  seamanship  and  power  of  fighting, 
as  at  the  Nile,  to  the  best  advantage.  The  odds  against  him  -were 
]>n)l)alily  not  very  great,  though  he  had  but  ten  to  eigliteen  sail  of  the 
lino,  so  inferior  were  tlie  French  and  Spanish  fleets ;  but  he  had  pro- 
perly resolved  to  g;iTe  hattie  whatever  the  risk.  He  felt  tits  impost- 
anoe  of  crippling  his  imnnMliA*^  enemy ;  and  no  ocHnmander  has  ever 
hotter  understood  how  neoeesaiy  it  may  he,  in  the  chess-hoaid  of  war, 
to  sacrifioe  aknightto  take  the  qneen,  to  lose  even  many  ships  to  gain 
a  jmramount  object — the  very  opposite  in  this  of  his  weak  antagonist 
Had  Nelson  not  been  led  astray  into  tlio  ( fulf  of  Paria  he  would  cer- 
taiidy  have  so  iii  jured  Villeneuve's  fleet  that  it  could  not  have  crossed 
the  Atlantic  in  forrc  ;  and  if  .so  Napoleon's  project  would  have  failed, 
even  thougli  (rnTiteaume  liad  escaped  from  Brest  and  made  good  his 
way  to  Martiniciue.  And  had  Calder  acted  as  Nelson's  purpose  was, 
and  attacked  Villeneuve  boldly  and  with  effect,  the  French  Admixal 
would  not  have  reached  Eexrol,  and  Napoleon's  combination  would 
have  heen  again  fmstnted.  Nelson  was,  in  fact,  unfortonate  in  the 
firs€  phase  of  the  campaign ;  and,  apart  from  the  calms  which  helped ' 
Oovnwallis,  in  keeping  Ganteaume  locked  up  at  Brest,  Napoleon  was 
given,  perhaps,  more  diances  than  he  liad  a  right  to  expect. 

The  presence  of  Nelson  in  the  West  Indies  terrified  Villeneuve, 
and  made  him  return  towards  Europe.  Tlie  French  Admirnl,  as 
Captain  Malum  has  well  pointed  out,  ought  not  to  have  gone  us  far 
soutli  as  the  Azores  ;  but  this  had  little  to  do  with  the  idtimate  issue. 
Nelson  pursued  his  enemy  across  the  Atlantic  again ;  he  had  not 
penetrated  Napoleon's  design,  and  he  made  lor  the  Straits  in  the  fint 
instanoe;  hat  with  charsofceristic  fotethoaght  he  dsspatohed  the 
Ourmuf  to  inform  the  Admirslty  of  the  approach  of  the  hostile  anna- 
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wmiy  and  ISbm  may  liATe  prarented  the  defloent.  Bariuun  had  jurt 
time  to  detach  Oalder  to  interoept  '^eneuTe.  Had  Galdor  hem  a 
really  oapaUe  man  he  would  oertainly  have  so  cri])pled  the  allies  that 
Yilleneuve  would  have  put  into  Cadiz,  and  the  invasion  would  have 
again  been  frustrated.  Calder*8  attack,  however,  was  tentative  and  weak. 
Yilleneuve  was  enabled  to  make  good  his  way  to  Ferrol ;  and,  in  iho 
events  that  ensued,  lie  was  j2:ivcTi  u  chanw,  cliieHy  owing  to  a  mistake 
of  Cornwallis,  of  joining  hands  w  itli  his  colleague  at  Brest  and  of 
entering  the  Channel  in  formidable  strength.  But  Nelson  here  inter- 
poeed  once  more.  Having  touched  at  Gibaltar,  he  had  sailed  at  onoe 
nofthwaidsy  and  had  left  the  man  of  his  fleet  with  Cornwallis ;  and 
he  then  ntumed  to  England  after  a  most  ardnoos  service,  and  one  of 
the  most  memorshle  of  puzeoits  at  sea.  His  rapid  advance  towards 
Brest  was  one  main  reason  that  Yilleneuve  avoided  Ghinteaume  and 
fled  into  Cadiz.  The  phantom  of  Nelson  stood  in  his  path  ;  and  the 
memory  of  the  Nile  prepared  the  way  for  Trafalgar.  Owing  to  a 
series  of  accidents,  Nelson  had  not  reached  Yilleneuve  ;  but  the  great 
warrior  hud  jtanilyf^ed  his  irresolute  foe,  and  Napoleon's  schemes  were 
scattered  to  the  wind. 

The  last  scenes  of  the  great  contest  are  well  known.  Captain 
Mahan^s  narrative  is  complete  and  hrilliant.  The  insfinci  of  England 
felt  that  Nelstm  was  her  great  cbampiini ;  scandals  and  miscondvot 
were  swept  out  of  sight;  the  hero  was  soon  in  harness  again,  an 
Achilles  of  the  deep  to  strike  the  decisive  stroke.  The  aoclarnations 
that  greeted  him  at  Cadiz  foretold  his  triumph ;  the  "  Nelson  touch  " 
inspired  his  officers  and  men  to  enthusiastic  daring.  Captain  Mahan 
has  described  much  better  than  any  other  writer  the  modes  of  attack 
conceived  by  Nelson  ;  they  were  marked  by  characteristic  forethought 
and  skill.  Curiously  enough,  Yilleneuve  guessed  what  they  would  be 
beforehand.  Nelson's  purpose  was  again  to  turn  to  the  best  account 
the  fine  seamanship  and  ciSensiTe  power  of  his  fleet ;  he  abandoned 
the  notion  of  an  attack  in  a  prolong^  single  line;  he  resolved  to  ont 
off  the  rear  of  his  adversazy  with  a  superior  force,  and  then  to  com- 
plete the  victory  hy  an  onslaught  in  successive  lines.  The  accident 
of  the  weather,  however,  did  not  permit  him  to  carry  ont  this  plan  : 
lie  bore  do^^^l  in  double  column  on  the  extended  line  of  the  allies,  an 
inspinition  of  genius  as  affairs  stood,  rash  as  it  would  have  been 
against  a  better  Heet,  and  reluctantly  admired  by  ^'illeneuve  in 
despair.  It  is  unnecessary  to  relate  the  events  of  Trafalgar:  the  battle 
was  won  by  the  leading  British  ships ;  it  ended  iii  the  annihilation  of 
the  Erenoh  and  Spanish  fleets;  hnt  the  oomplete  result  was  due  to 
Nelson's  tactics.  Thedeathof  the  great  warrior  in  the  hour  of  Victory 
was  rightly  mourned  as  a  national  loss;  hut  Nelson's  work  had  been 
done  when  he  passed  away :  he'had  secured  for  England  the  supremacy 
at  sea  which  she  has  since  held  im  challenged,  and  which  may  stand 
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in  history  as  hit  irae  e|ntapli.  Strange  was  iHe  riddle  ol  hmnaiiify 
upon  the  closing  scene,  strange  the  mystery  presented  by  our  ooniplax 
nature !  Nelson's  lost  tliotight  before  he  went  ioirth  to  battlo  ma  a 
prayer  to  (rod  and  for  Mmnia  Hamilton. 

Owing  to  considenitions  1  liave  briefly  noticed,  Captain  Mahan 
has,  perhaps,  given  Nelwju  a  higher  place  as  a  warrior  than  sober 
history  assigns  to  him ;  this  is  a  biographer's  venial  error.  Nor  has 
Captain  Ualiaa  smnnied  vp  in  a  Isw  pages  hia  final  iwHmate  ol  wliat 
Nfllaon  was;  lie  lias  alloirod  a  readflr  to  gathw  it  iram  hia  Tolunaa. 
That  efltimate»  however,  is  eaamtially  jiut,  and  is  hx  mate  oomplete 
than  that  of  any  other  critic.  Nelson  was  not  a  naval  strategist  of 
the  first  order ;  he  was  rather  the  Suvoroff  than  the  Bonaparte  of  the 
seas,  as  Be  La  Gra\*iere  has  happily  remarked.  But  he  was  unrivalled 
in  the  conduct  of  battles  nt  sea  ;  as  a  naval  tactician  he  has  no  equal ; 
he  directed  naval  war  -with  an  energy  and  a  clear  insight  wliicli  liave 
placed  him  far  above  all  otber  seamen.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  ou 
his  heroic  qualities,  on  the  magic  of  his  influence  in  command,  ou  the 
•sosodancj  he  aoquixed  ov«r  his  offioen  and  fhsir  men :  (liMe  an  the 
oonunoDphoes  of  a  host  of  wiiten.  It  is  the  special  ezoellenoe  of 
Oaptain  Ifishan's  woik  that  he  has  brought  out  and  placed  in  proper 
xeUef  charaoteristics  of  Neison  hitherto  not  much  regarded,  yet  that 
must  be  understood  in  forming  a  judgment  on  the  man.  Nelson  in 
war  had  the  inspiration  of  genius,  but  with  him  genius  was  always 
seconded  by  forethought,  preparation,  and  careful  attention  to  details. 
Nelson,  too,  was  appannitly  daring  in  the  extreme,  but  his  daring  wji.«? 
ever  controlled  by  ju<lgment;  he  caleidated  chances  with  almost 
imerring  skill;  if  over  and  over  again  he  ran  great  risks,  no  one 
knew  better  what  risk  could  be  safely  run,  or  took  better  precautions 
against  unneocesaiy  risks.  And  Nelson  understood  better  than  any 
seaman  of  his  time  how  essential  it  is  to  make  saerifioes  in  order  to 
attain  a  great  object;  this  was  seen  repeatedly  in  his  career,  and  it  is  a 
gift  of  a  very  high  order.  Nelson's  inteUeot,  too,  was  more  oom- 
mandingand&r-reaching  than  has  been  commonly  supposed ;  intense  as 
were  his  prejudices,  he  had  a  great  deal  of  the  capacity  of  a  diplomatist, 
even  of  a  statesman.  Of  liie  services  to  England  it  is  superfluous  to  speak  : 
he  was  the  master  sjiirit  of  her  triumphs  at  sen  ;  but  for  him  she  would 
not  have  gained  the  asceiulancy  on  the  ocean  which  she  has  held  since 
Trafalgar.  In  these  volumes  we  possess  at  last  a  brilliant,  attmctiYe, 
and,  above  all,  a  oomplete  biography  of  the  foremost  of  oar  naval 
wairicn.  Soulhey's  sketch  of  Nelson  is  admirable  ol  its  land ; 
Pkolesior  Laughton  is  a  good  commentator;  De  La  Gravid  haa 
written  an  excellent  book ;  but  Captain  Mahan  has  easily  sorpaased 
them  alL  £olipse  is  first  and  the  rest  nowhere. 

WlLUAM  O'CONMOR  MoBRlS. 
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'Wmi  the  downfiaU  of  SnrvHr  Jung  a  dinstroiu  epoch  has  doeed  at 
Hydembod,  and,  relieved  from  the  mischievous  counter-infliienoe  of 
a  Mayor  of  the  PahMe,  the  present  Minister,  Sir  Yikur  ul  Unira,  will 
he  able  to  commence  practically  a  new  era.  Tlie  following  sketch, 
based  on  close  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  many  crises  through 
whidi  the  State  luis  passed  of  laic  years,  will  reveal  and  explain  tiie 
full  significance  of  the  new  era  at  Hy deral)ad.  The  affairs  of  the 
principal  and  most  powerful  Mohomedan  State  of  India — the  third 
Mahomedan  Power  in  the  world — and  of  the  Prince  who  might  hy 
no  great  stretch  of  fmcj  heoome  the  head  of  lalam  in  the  eyee  of 
his  co-religionists,  shoold  the  Saltans  of  TuilEey  forfeit  their  throne 
and  empire,  have  some  claim  at  any  time  on  the  attention  of  the 
British  public.  They  are  specially  entitled  to  notice  and  considera- 
tion at  the  present  moment,  when  the  svf^tcm  which  has  been  in  force 
since  the  death  of  the  great  Sir  Salar  Jung  in  ISHH  has  oome  to  an 
«nd,  and  a  better  one  is  being  established  in  its  place. 

Up  to  the  year  jnst  named,  when  suddenly  and  prematurely  the 
career  of  the  most  remarkable  statesman  India  has  produced  in  the 
present  oentnry  was  cat  short,  Hyderabad  had  posBessed,  and  flonxished 
for  a  whole  generation  under,  the  *'  one-man  role  "  of  the  first  8ur 
SakrJnng.  Great  as  were  the  services  he  rendered  the  Nuam  and  also 
Ihe  British  Qovemment  by  prudent  administration  and  loyal  policy, 
they  were  snch  as  coidd  not  be  perpetuated,  because  they  were  due  to 
his  own  personal  ability,  energy,  and  integrity.  One  of  the  most 
striking  characteristics  of  Sir  Salar  Jung  was  thnt,  wliile  no  Minister 
had  more  opportunities  of  ama.ssing  a  fortune,  he  died  a  poor  man, 
like  oiu-  I'itt,  and  encumbered  with  debts,  which  the  Ni^^ara,  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  Minister's  long  and  invaluable  senices,  took  upon  himself. 
It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  most  of  these  had  been  Inconed  on  State 
aoconnt  whilst  he  was  upholding  in  the  post  of  Begmt  the  dignity  of 
his  sorereign,  then  a  minor.  At  the  same  time  that  he  exhibited  an 
indifference  verging  on  contempt  for  money.  Sir  Salor  J img  rewarded 
his  subordinates  with  a  Iiu  ;^^o  hand,  and  two  instances  of  this  lavish 
disposition  came  prominently  before  the  world  in  the  oase  of  his 
nomiiu'c  in  the  railway  negociations,  the  late  Sirdar  Diler  Jimg,  to 
which  mure  specific  reference  will  be  made  in  the  proper  place.  But 
none  the  less  for  a  habit  that  restmibled  Monte  Cristo  rather  than  a 
strict  official,  Sir  Salar  Jung  was  a  great  and  able  ruler,  whose  place 
no  one  at  Hyderabad,  or  indeed  throoghoat  India,  could  fill.  The 
one-man  rule  "  at  the  capital  of  the  Deooan  ended^  therefore,  .with 
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his  death  in  1883,  and  the  question  heosme  what  oouUL  he  pot  in  its 
stead. 

If  there  was  no  <me  who  ooiild  wear  his  mantle,  tiiete  were  nunjr 
who  wished  to  possess  and  enjoy  the  sweets  of  supmne  power,  and 
who  inmgino<l  tliomBolves  to  he  fiilly  qualified  to  cnrry  on  his  work. 
Tlie  keeuness  of  the  rivalrv  between  these  claimants  as  it  were  "  to 
Im'IkI  Tllysses'  bow  "  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  the  best  way 
of  ending  it  was  at  the  time  considered,  although  very  erroneously, 
to  be  the  appointment  of  all  the  chief  rivals  on  a  Board  of  Kegencrjr, 
for'  the  Niaam  was  still  a  minor.  Among  the  four  memheis  must 
here  he  named  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Salar  Jung,  IGr  Laik  AU,  who 
^velve  months  later  was  given  his  father's  tifle,  and  heoome  known 
OS  fialar  Jung  II.  This  second  hearer  of  an  honourable  name  was  a 
young  man  of  great  mental  oapadty,  but  without  experience.  Could 
he  have  obtained  the  time  to  gain  the  latter  he  would  undoubtetlly 
have  made  a  nanio  for  himself  in  Indian  history.  Twelve  months 
after  the  nomination  of  this  Board  of  llogency  the  Nizam  was 
installed  in  power  in  February,  1884,  and  ij)-w  facta  the  IJegeney 
became  obsolete.  It  was  then  necessary  to  appoint  a  Minister  or 
Dewan,  a  qnesttotn  whidi  had  heen  considered  during  many  months, 
paned  in  weighing  the  familjr  claims  ol  the  young  Salar  Jong 
against  those  of  the  roprosentatiTO  of  the  oldest  noUe  IsmHy  of 
Hyderabad,  Sir  Koorshed  Jah,  and  also  against  those  of  the  Pcshkar, 
an  official  of  considerable  experience,  and  a  descendant  of  Chaudu  Lol, 
the  notorious  Minister  from  tiie  time  of  Lord  William  Bentinck  to 
that  of  Lord  Dalhousie.  The  matter  was  decided  in  favour  of  Salar 
Jung,  and  a  few  days  after  the  installation  of  the  Prince  the  nomi- 
nation of  the  new  Minister  was  announced  with  due  formality. 

The  administration  of  the  isecond  Salar  J  ung  lasted  two  years.  It 
was  not  -reiy  efficient  compared  with  that  of  hia  father.  Owing  to 
youth  and  inexperience  he  was  mode  the  tool  cl  designing  penons 
who  were  not  natives  of  Hyderabad.  He  was  also  fettered  in  all 
ofHcial  actions  hy  a  Coonoil  whioh  had  heen  formed  oat  (rf  the  old 
Board  of  Eegencgr.  There  is  a  letter  on  record  to  a  former  Resi- 
dent from  the  pen  of  Sir  Salar  Jimg  H.,  which  most  graphically  and 
pathetically  sets  forth  his  diifieulties  in  conducting  the  affairs  of  the 
State  owing  to  the  fact  that  lio  was  "  deprived  of  personal  inter- 
course "  with  his  fonner  school  cojujisuiio]!  and  then  master,  the 
Niicam.  His  youth  was  a  serious  impediment  to  success  for  other 
oanses  than  the  want  ol  experience.  He  was  too  near  the  age  of  the 
Frince  he  served  to  he  aoeepted  as  his  guide,  philosopher,  and  finend. 
llieir  relations  were  at  fint  cordial,  th^  were  friends  ond  comTodea 
rather  than  Prince  and  Ftamier ;  hut  after  the  lapse  of  a  little  time 
this  intimacy  revealed  causes  of  difference  and  rivalry  which,  if  their 
mteroourse  had  always  heen  kept  on  lines  of  formality,  might  never 
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ba're  been  called  into  play.  Intemted  poitifle  then  oame  in  to  make, 
the  moet  of  the  opfKxrtanitieB  thus  afforded  them  to  gain  the  ear  of  tM . 
Nimn,  and  to  establiah  a  third  seat  of  power  at  Hyderabad.  It  was 
during  this  period  that  the  Palace  party — and  especially  Survar  Jung, 
whose  Bummary  dismissal  from  his  post  the  other  day  began  the 
new  env  at  Hyderabad  whicli  we  are  chronicling — first  gained  the 
ascendancy  which  it  retained,  at  the  beginning  8<»cretly,  but  of 
lute  tiauntingly,  during  more  than  twelve  years.  Owing  to  Survar 
Jung's  machinations,  the  trivial  diifereuces  between  tlie  Nizam  and 
Salar  Jung  II.  were  magnified  into  an  irrepomble  hreaoh,  their  intsr> 
ooune  neoessaxy  for  the  tzansaotiMi  of  business  ceased,  and  in  1886 
Sir  Salar  Yung,  feeling  how  utterij  imposribleitwas  to  continue  in  his 
office  without  the  sympathy  of  his  sovereign,  resigned.  On  looking 
hack  tiiere  is  somelJung  pathetic  in  a  retroapect  of  the  brief  public 
career  of  this  young  man,  of  really  transcendent  abilities  if  the  truth 
were  known,  driven  from  liis  poj^t  by  the  intrigues  of  persons  who, 
for  their  own  aggraiidiwiiieut,  sacrificed  this  innocent  and  inexperi- 
enced lad  on  tlie  altar  ot  tlieir  own  designs,  just  as  if  he  were  the 
votive  victim  of  their  Bakhr-eed  festivaL 

The  vacancy  thus  created  in  the  post  of  Minister  to  the  Nisam  was 
filled  up  by  the  appointment  of  one  of  the  Hydaiahad  noUea,  Bushir- 
ud-Dowlah,  hdier  known  pohaps  as  Sir  Asman  Jah,  who  had  been 
a  member  of  tho  Council  of  Kegency,  but  who  waa  put  into  thi^  . 
responsible  poet  owing  to  his  position  as  one  of  the  first  nobles  of  the 
StiUte,  as  a  person  of  great  wealth,  and  because  his  amiability  would 
pnu'tically  make  liim  innocuous  in  the  working  of  tho  designs  of  others 
who  alone  contemplated  them  for  their  own  advantage.  This  Minister 
held  office  during  eight  eventful  years ;  but  although  ho  was  tlie 
nominal  head  of  the  Administration,  he  was  little  more  than  a  oyphe^ 
in  the  hands  of  several  astute  and  enterprising  lieutenants,  whose  aele 
gave  Hyderabad  aa  unpleasant  notoriety,  whioih  time  and  the  efinrts 
of  the  Yikar  ul  UmM,  the  present  Minister,  are  gradually  remoring. 
Still  ffir  Asman  Jah  was  the  reqmnsible  adviser  of  the  Nizam  unt4 
1894,  when  he  fell  through  the  exposure  of  many  of  his  subordinates, 
who  conducted  affairs  as  they  chose  in  his  name,  but  without  hi^ 
participation  or  knowledge.  Of  these  proceedings  it  will  be  necewsary 
to  give  a  brief  account  fiu^her  on,  but  the  enumeration  of  thes^ 
successive  Administrations  is  necossarj'  to  assist  the  general  reader  in 
following  the  exact  course  of  events  and  correctly  measuring  the 
range  of  responsibility,  and  may  be  justified  on  the  principle' of 
the  old  Boman  annalists,  who  mariced  their  periods  by  the  respective 
Consulships. 

To  ccmpilete  the  tale,  therefore,  it  may  he  said  that  when  Bir  Asmafi 
Jah  left  ofHce  no  successor  was  at  first  appointed.  A  probationary 
period  followed,  during  which  the  Nawab  Yikar  ul  Umra,  a  courin 
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of  Sir  Asman  Jali,  and  like  liim  a  prominont  member  of  the  hereditary 
iiohih'ty  of  Ifydorahad,  was  ontrustod  with  the  administrative  diref- 
tinn  of  affairs,  ])ut  the  ottiee  of  Dewaii  remained  vacant.  After  t\v(>lv<' 
moiitlis'  probation  Vikar  ul  I'^mra,  who  by  close  attention  to  official 
work,  and  the  display  of  a  political  capacity  which  was  a  revelation  to 
his  best  friends,  justified  hie  seleotioii,  was  appointed  to  the  definitive 
poet  ol  Ifinieter.  In  the  two  yean  that  have  since  intefvened  he  has 
been  energetioally  engaged  in  instituting  administrative  reforms,  and 
in  waging  an  implacable  war  with  that  secret  and  sinister  backstaiis 
influenoe  that  lias  thwarted  the  best  efforts  at  Hyderabad  during 
so  long  a  period.  I'lpans  of  victory  are  sometimes  premature,  hut 
in  this  instance  it  really  seems  as  if  the  foe  had  been  irretnevably 
vanquished. 

The  great  want  at  TFydemhad  has  been  tin*  deficiency  of  trained 
officials  born  ia  and  belonging  to  the  State,  and  this  was  felt  much 
more  in  old  days  than  during  recent  yean.  The  soUe  class  would 
not  give  themselves  seriously  to  tiie  business  of  government,  the 
subject  Hindu  races  had  then  no  part  in  the  administration,  and  the 
bulk  of  the  officials  had  consequently  to  be  imported  from  elsewhere. 
In  the  days  of  the  first  Sir  Salar  J ung,  who  serioody  devoted  himself 
to  the  task  of  placing  the  State  on  a  level  with  an  English-ruled  pro- 
vlneo,  {}m  necessity  led  to  the  introduction  of  a  strong  foreign 
coiitiiigciit  into  the  Nizam's  service.  A  few  Englishmen,  a  greater 
number  of  Parsis,  but  a  fur  larger  body  of  North -West ems — that  is 
to  say,  Mahomedans  from  tlie  Nortli-West  provinces  of  Oudo  and 
Rohillnmd— were  introduced  into  the  State  and  filled  all  the  offices  in 
the  Administration.  Their  services  were,  no  doubt,  in  the  first  place 
neoenary';  but,  as  these  aliens  monopolised  the  eligible  posts,  prevented 
the  Hyderabadis  acquiring  any  experience  or  knowledge,  and  with  the 
instinct  of  nepotism  recruited  tlieir  ovn\  ranks  from  their  kinsmen  and 
relations,  the  presence  of  this  foreign  element  soon  became  a  scandal 
and  an  abuse.  Even  in  the  first  f^nlar  Jung's  time  the  radical  evil  of  the 
system  had  Itr  i  onie  revealed,  and,  had  liis  career  not  be<^u  out  .short, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  tliat  far-scciiifr  statesman  would  have  applied  a 
remedy;  but  under  Sir  A.snian  Jaii,  when  tbe  North- Westerns  had 
aciquired  a  virtual  monopoly  of  the  principal  offices,  the  abuse  became 
a  crying  evil,  and  a  struggle  for  supremacy  began  between  tiiese  alien 
adventuren  and  the  natives  of  Hyderabad,  who  had  at  last  become 
alive  to  the  benefits  and  necessity  of  education  and  efficient  training, 
which  hn.''  just  resulted,  thanks  to  the  Vikar  ul  Umra's  courage  and 
pertinacity,  in  the  decisive  and  final  victory  of  the  latter. 

But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  this  success  would  have  been 
a<  hieved  if  the  Nortli-Westorn  officials  had  not  abused  their  oppor- 
tunities and  become  responsible  for  a  suroession  of  acts  that  bn)ught 
the  Nizam's  Government  into  disrepute  and  led  to  constant  friction 
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between  it  and  tlio  supremo  Government.  Tliat  friction,  it  must  bo 
recorded,  was  increased  aud  u^'gruvated  by  tbo  want  of  judgment 
shown  by  tlu?  liritish  n'jiresentatives  during  the  greater  and  moni 
critiail  part  of  this  period  iu  upholding  one  or  other  of  the  rival 
offioiak,  and  above  all  in  aopporting  the  intriguing  Palace  indaon 
under  its  ringleader,  Survar  Jung,  of  whose  capacity  a  ridioulously 
exaggerated  estimate  had  heen  formed.  The  peculiar  eireumstanoes 
of  Hyderabad  ma}'  have  impelled  them  to  carry  out  their  good  inten- 
tions for  tlie  benefit  of  the  Nizam,  not  by  a  sober  and  retiriiig  policy, 
but  by  meddling  in  affairs  tlint  tliey  might  with  more  wisdom  have 
ignored.  Tliis  admission  j.si<»tlic  excellence  of  their  mofivcs  does  not 
preclude  the  decision  tliat  this  meddling  did  more  harm  tliun  ;^o<)d, 
and  that  it  retarded  the  placing  of  tlie  Administration  on  a  correct 
and  durable  basis,  which  result  has  only  just  been  attained  after  tlie 
waste  of  manj  years. 

With  regud  to  the  incident  of  the  Deooan  mining  oonoession, 
which  first  brought  out  prominently  in  the  eyes  of  Londoners  the 
importance  of  Hyderabad,  it  is  neceseaiy  to  give  some  brief  but  com- 
prehensive particulars,  because  with  it  may  be  said  to  have  commenced 
the  throes  of  the  political  stmggle  tliat  has  only  just  terminated. 

In  the  years  ISSI  to  ISS.?  the  most  important  question  at  Hyder- 
abad and  a  cause  of  gi-eat  anxiety  to  the  first  Sir  Salar  Jmi^  was 
the  j^ennanent  guarantee  given  by  his  Government  on  the  NI/aUh's 
State  Railway.  That  guarantee  was  for  interest  at  six  jHjr  cent,  iu 
perpetuity ;  and  the  Minister  s  anxiety  was  increased  by  the  fact  that 
the  line  had  reached  that  phase  in  its  existence  when  it  would  have 
to  be  re-laid  at  considerable  expense,  which  sum  would  hare  come  out 
of  the  State  Exchequer.  Sir  Salar  Jung  was  most  anxious  to  obtain  a 
modification  of  these  onerous  terms,  but  at  first  Iiis  representations 
at  the  India  Office  and  his  efforts  in  financial  circles  in  the  City  were 
equally  abortive.  It  was  not  until  he  found  an  able  exponent  of  his 
views  in  tlie  person  of  A1j<1u1  Huk,  afterwards  creatinl  tlie  Sirdar 
Diler  Jung,  who  in  spite  of  wluitever  can  be  said  against  liim  was  a 
born  financier,  that  the  matter  made  any  progress  towards  completion. 
That  individual,  the  son  of  a  small  chieftain  in  the  Konkan,  bad  first 
served  in  the  British  service,  obtained  much  kudos  and  an  Indian 
<nder  by  the  pludrjr  capture  of  a  famous  dacoit,  and,  having  in  some 
way  m  other  attracted  the  notice  of  Salar  Jung,  aooepted  his  invita- 
tion to  join  the  Hyderabad  service.  The  first  matter  entrusted  to 
him  in  this  new  capacity  was  the  railway  negooiation.  Sir  Salar 
Jung  deputed  him  to  T^ondon  to  endeavour  to  arrange  the  sale  of  tlio 
existing  line  and  to  have  it  reconstructed  into  a  new  company.  He 
showed  mut  h  tact  and  equiil  energy  in  the  conduct  of  the  business, 
and  Ix'ing  a  handsome  man  with  pleasant  manners  and  fluent  iu 
English  he  ingratiated  liimself  wlierever  he  went  and  made  himself 
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%  perwia  gnUa  in  the  highest  quarten.  XotwiiliBtaiidixig  theee 
advantages  and  addiesB,  lua  buamew  misnon  on  his  fint  visit  made 
Utile  or  no  progress,  for  the  Nuam's  Govemment  ooold  offer  notlimg 
tangible  in  return  for  the  favours  and  surrender  of  investors'  rights 
it  demanded,  and  on  the  other  liand  tlie  terms  offered  by  two  leading 
financial  houses  were  deemed  too  exacting. 

No  result  miglit  have  been  achieved  at  all  if  the  Sirdar  had  not 
been  autlioriBed  to  reward  tliosf  -who  effocte<l  the  railway  conversion 
with  the  promifie  oi  a  mining  concession.  The  existence  of  the  site 
<rf  the  historioaUy  famous  diamcnid  mines  of  G<d^^ 
had  not  heen  woriced  for  quite  three  oentuzies,  and  tlie  recently 
proved  presence  ol  ooal  mtfain  the  Niaun*s  territoiy,  explained  the 
prevaleuoe  of  a  belief  that  Hyderabad  possessed  some  mineral  wealth 
capable  of  profitable  deyelopment.  The  recent  disoovery  of  gold  in 
Mysore  and  the  success  of  its  mines  invested  this  supjKysition  with 
increased  force  ;  and  on  its  becoming  appreciated  that  the  Nizam's 
nominee  had  something  promising  to  (ttfer  in  return  for  the  conver- 
sion of  the  railway  guarantee  the  negociatious  took  a  favourabl*'  tuni. 
After  Abdul  link's  first  return  to  Hyderabad,  Sir  Salar  Jung  1. 
died,  and  the  Council  of  Begency  then  deputed  him  to  pay  a  aeeond 
visit  to  London,  which  was  perfectly  sucoessfuL  The  deibed  alterap> 
tion  was  effected  in  the  financial  position  of  the  railway,  while  tlie 
conoessionBiree  who  carried  out  the  scheme  received  as  their  reward 
a  monopoly  of  mining  rights  in  and  throughout  the  territory  of  the 
Nizam.  Let  it  first  be  stated  what  this  alteration  mgnified  to  the 
Ilyderabad  Government.  It  reduced  the  interest  on  the  railway  loan, 
for  which  the  State  was  responsible,  at  once  from  six  to  five  j>er  cent., 
it  limited  the  period  of  responsibility  to  tirenfi/  years  instead  of  for 
ever,  and  it  threw  on  the  company  tlie  charge  of  repairing  the  line. 
The  reduction  of  interest  alone  saved  Hyderabad  over  £10,000  a 
year.  The  sucoeas  was  therefore  equally  sinking  and  beneficial. 
On  Abdul  Huk's  return  to  Hyderabad  the  second  Salar  Jung,  then 
IGnister,  recognising  his  good  service,  voted  Abdul  Huk  (in  my 
preaence  as  State  agent)  the  balance  of  the  simi  whidi  his  father  had 
agreed  to  pay  on  tlie  transfer  of  the  railway  to  a  company. 

This  sum  amounted  to  the  large  total  of  £86,000,  and  officials  are 
not  in  the  habit  of  receiving  such  lavish  reward  for  even  the  most 
successful  negociations  ;  but  as  has  been  sjiid,  tlie  first  Salar  Jung, 
with  a  supreme  indifference  for  money  himself,  repaid  ser\  ices  done 
him  with  a  generous  hand  in  the  fashion  of  Monte  Gristo  rather 
than  a  Treasuiy  official,  and  in  this  case  the  service  was  veiy  great 
and  carried  wi^  it  much  appreciated  relief,  lor  it  had  always  been 
a  burden  on  the  mind  of  Sir  Salar  Jung  that  his  imnieiiiate  ancestor 
Suraj-ul-Mulk  had  been  the  person  responsible  for  the  imposition  of 
this  extraovdinajy  liability  on  H.H.  the  ^^isam's  GoTernment,  and 
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one  of  his  chief  aspiratioxiB  during  life  was  to  suoceed  in  throwing  it 
off.  In  fulfilling  the  promiae  to  Ahdnl  Hnk,  Sir  Salar  Jung  n. 
undoohtodlj  complied  with  his  lather^e  wiahea. 
Stall  none  the  leee  £86,000  mm  an  hononarium  to  heetow 

on  any  ofHcial,  and  in  view  of  what  OQCuned  later  it  is  desirable  to 
eetabUsh  the  fact  that  the  India  Office  knew  at  the  time  of  this 
reward,  that  it  made  no  protest,  and  that  tho  recipient  Abdul  Huk  or 
the  Sirdar  Diler  Jung  was  <  f»ns('(juently  led  to  believe  that  there  was 
nothing  excessivo  in  tlio  reward  he  refeived,  nor  anytliing  contrary  to 
ofliciiil  etiquette  in  his  taking  it.  As  a  matter  of  l  oiirse,  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  should  at  once  have  protested  against  this  excessive 
xecompcuse,  and  made  it  dear  that  for  the  future  at  least  no  such 
irregolar  proceedings  would  he  tolerated.  By  neglecting  its  duty  it 
ratified  the  irregularity,  and  hlinded  hoth  Salar  Jung  and  his  subor- 
dinate Abdul  Huk  to  the  proper  course  which  all  officials  should 
pursue  in  these  financial  transactions. 

The  reward  to  the  railway  converters  was  the  mining  concession. 
In  the  further  nogociations  relating  tliereto  the  Sinlar  took  an  active 
part,  and  with  the  vista  of  making  a  fortuno  opt  iieJ  out  to  liim  he  no 
doubt  had  not  been  backward  in  jirct^i^ing  nn  tlie  genen)us  Minister 
his  claims  to  further  consideration.  Those  claims  were  fully  admitted 
bj  Salar  Jung,  who  had  rewarded  him  with  a  definite  sum  of  money 
which  he  might  haTC  taken  himself,  or  given  to  the  State,  or  done 
what  he  liked  witib.  But  his  generous  instincts  did  not  lead  him  to 
think  that  his  or  the  State's  debt  to  his  clever  and  enterprising 
asustant  had  been  liquidated,  and  he  spontaneously,  or  prompfly  at 
the  suggestion  perhaps  of  the  Sirdar  liimself,  agreed  to  his  receiving 
some  further  recompense  out  of  tlie  mining  arrangement  in  common 
with  the  concessionaires.  Sir  Salar  Jimg  therefore  wTote  with  his 
own  hand  an  order  authorising  the  Sinlar  to  make  the  best  terms  he 
could  with  the  concessionaires  as  his  reward  for  the  work  he  had 
coimneDoed  and  ultimately  aooompli^ed  in  the  railway  matter.  In  this 
case  Sir  Salar  Jung  paid  no  numey ;  he  rigned  a  Ht  of  paper  in  his 
double  capacity  of  Regent  and  Minister,  and  neither  he  nor  the  Sirdar 
realieed  at  the  moment  the  value  that  instrument  was  destined  to 
acquire.  As  the  authenticity  of  this  document  was  called  in  question 
during  the  parliamentary  inquiiy,  it  may  be  as  well  to  record  that 
although  written  in  pencil  it  was  indisputable,  and  that  there  was 
abundant  evidence  beyond  the  sliadow  of  suspicion  to  prove  this. 
But  the  strongest  proof  of  all  is  that  this  document  saved  the  Sirdar 
from  criminal  proceedings  in  188^,  and  was  the  determining  factor 
in  the  oompromise  effected  some  years  later  between  him  and  the 
Niaam's  Govenmient.  Whatever  other  view  may  he  taken  of  this 
transaction,  whether  censure  or  an  easy  tolerance  be  bestowed  on  the 
Sirdar's  proceedings,  one  thing  is  certain:  he  had  full  and  uninqpeadi- 
aUe  authority  for  what  he  did. 
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The  l)it  of  pajier  Let-aine,  after  the  flotation  of  the  Deccan  Com- 
pany, the  tangible  sum  of  £212,500.  If  this  reward  exceeded  the 
espeotadoiu  of  the  Sixdar,  he  none  the  lees  oonaidered  Uiat  he  was  on 
eveiy  ground  entitled  to  it  By  two  strokes  out  of  virtuaUy  the 
some  tmnsaetion,  this  official,  whose  career  had  only  just  oommenoed, 
heeanu'  a  wealthy  man,  and,  as  is  always  Ihe  consequence  of  ex- 
ceptional Biiceess,  ho  made  many  bitter  enemies.  At  that  moment 
the  Sirdar,  who  filled  the  post  of  Home  Secretary'  in  the  Asman  Jah 
Administration,  was  the  most  influential  person  at  Hyderabad,  and  as 
his  ability  was  nudoubtod,  liis  friends  were  beginning  to  proclaim 
that  he  would  ]>rove  hini.self  unotht-r  Salar  Jung.  The  suceess  of  his 
political  nieu8ures,  quite  as  muc  h  as  of  his  financial  undertakings, 
filled  his  colleagues  with  jealousy  and  banded  them  against  him. 
His  metecnric  rise,  the  sudden  aoquisiticm  of  great  wealth,  and  the 
growfli  of  his  reputaticm  in  London  as  well  as  in  Lidia,  were  the 
incentives  to  the  whole  of  the  North- West  ling  to  combine  against 
him,  and  the  result  of  tlit  ir  enmity  and  efforts  was  the  parliamentary 
inquiry  in  1 888,  which  ended  in  utter  futility,  and  cost  the  Nizam's 
Go^-enlrnent  eighteen  lakhs,  or,  at  the  then  rate  of  exchange,  about 
£120,000. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  survey  it  is  unnooossary  to  follow  his  career 
any  further  through  the  protracted  litigation  in  Bonibjiy,  the  com- 
promise which  was  concluded  mainly  in  his  favour  with  the  Nizam's 
Govemment,  his  return  to  Hyderabad,  and  the  sudden  ending  of  his 
adventurous  career  in  a  London  hotel  immediately  after  his  arrival 
from  India  in  1896.  Those  who  know  him  will  allow  that  he  had 
many  good  qualities,  and,  deflidte  all  that  had  happened,  he  had  still 
a  political  career  before  him. 

Tlie  incidents  of  the  so-oalled  Deoean  scandal  were  imniasked,  but 
there  were  no  facts  brought  to  light  that  had  not  ])reviously  been 
communicated  to  the  Hyderabad  Government.  What  was  the 
practical  and  i>ecuuiary  result  of  oiiicial  inter fCTcuc-e  ?  The  commis- 
sion of  Mehdi  Ali  with  Mehdi  Hassan  and  others  to  London,  the 
subsidising  of  nameless  and  mysterious  individuals,  Uie  law  costs  in 
India,  and  other  inddental  expenses,  cost  the  Nisam  about  £120,000. 
The  crippled  finances  ai  his  State  were  further  onbairassed;  a 
quantity  of  mud,  which  has  not  yet  been  and  may  nev^be  wiped  off, 
was  thrown  on  the  rl-gime  at  Hyderabad ;  and  for  a  long  period  the 
alien  ofRcials  were  left  in  indisj>utable  possession  of  the  position. 
With  truth  the  Nizam  might  have  ejaculated,  "  Save  me  from  my 
friends  :  " 

Nemesis,  however,  overtakes  tlio  offender  eventually.  The  tran- 
quillity which  followed  these  incidents  was  deceptive.  Sir  Asmou 
Jah  was  unable  to  drive  his  unruly  team  of  departmental  secretaries, 
and  idioi  he  practically  resigned  the  functions  of  authority,  although 
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he  retained  the  name,  ho  left  himself  open  to  censure  for  matters  in 
which  he  had  no  part.  But  during  his  long  term  of  offioo  he  allowed 
the  North -"Wostf 'HI  officials,  whose  repard  for  tho  intorosts  of  Hy- 
derabad was  guided  Ly  if  not  limited  to  the  receipt  of  their  salaries, 
to  coniwjlidate  their  position  and  to  convert  their  earlier  ascendancy 
into  a  practical  monopoly  of  all  the  chief  oilices  in  the  State.  Mushtak 
Hunin,  Helidi  AH,  and  Mehdi  Haatan  were  {he  thiee  most  powerCnl 
memben  ci  fhe  Ajdminlstnium.  They  were  not  exactly  aUieSy  and 
Mehdi  Ali  at  leaat  was  ooneidered  to  Iw  the  opponent  tiie  otben, 
and  certainly  maintained  hie  podtion  longer  l^an  ih^  did.  They 
lell  one  after  the  other  on  the  exposure  of  their  acts,  amid  soanilaloua 
revelations ;  and  it  is  an  extraordinary  fact  that,  while  it  was  thf» 
system  they  upheld  that  was  pernicious,  their  overthrow  and  dismissal 
from  tlie  Xizani's  service  was  hrouglit  about  by  extnineous  uiatters 
which  hod  no  connection  with  tlie  routine  work  of  administrrif  ion. 

For  a  brief  space  it  seemed  as  if  the  Asman  Jah  Mini^trj-  might 
remain  in  office,  although  its  moot  prominent  and  aetiTe  members 
had  been  sent  into  banishment  But  the  matters  made  puhlic  were 
of  too  glaring  a  nature  to  be  glossed  over,  and  an  irreparable  blow 
had  been  dealt  the  reputation  of  the  Government.  The  personal 
integrity  of  8ir  Aaman  Jah  and  the  regard  generally  felt  for  him 
postponed  the  crash  which  even  his  honest  reputation  eotdd  not  avert. 
At  length  tho  announcement  appeared  in  1S!I4  that  ]Mclidi  Ali,  th(» 
last  of  the  leading  Xnrth-Westerns  in  the  Administrati(»n,  luul  been 
ordered  to  leave  Hyderabad  forthwith,  and  that  Sir  Asman  Jah  was 
no  longer  Minister.  The  significance  of  the  change  was  enhanced  by 
the  announooment  that  no  one  would  be  appointed  Bewan  for 
the  time  being.  ETory  responsible  autiiority  reoognised  that  no 
demded  step  ought  to  be  taken  at  that  moment.  It  was  necessary  lor 
both  the  Nizam  and  tho  British  Government  to  look  around.  A  halt- 
ing place  had  been  reached  in  the  course  of  Hyderabad  affairs  from 
an  old  phase  to  a  new.  Let  the  hope  be  expressed  for  all  concerned 
that  it  marked  a  transition  from  bad  to  good,  from  error  and  trouble 
to  rectitude  and  tranquillity. 

The  fall  of  the  Asman  Jali  Administration  signified  tho  disappear- 
ance of  all  the  prominent  North- Western  or  alien  otlicials  from  the 
Qcj^esBmeot,  A  few  indeed,  too  many  perhaps,  were  left  in  subordi* 
nate  positions,  but  it  might  reasonably  be  hoped  that  fhe  late  d  their 
superiors  would  serve  as  a  suffieient  warning.  But  if  this  gang  had 
been  removed  from  the  puhlic  officee,  there  still  remained  a  supreme 
and  sinister  influence  in  the  palace  itself  not  amenable  to  any  ordi- 
nary  check,  answerable,  indeed,  to  the  pleasure  of  the  Nizam  alone, 
and  by  some  strange  accident  enjoying  the  favour  of  the  British 
Besident  as  well  as  of  the  titular  Prince.  This  was  Survar  Jung,  who, 
if  ever  there  was  such  a  personage  at  an  Indian  court,  played  the 
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part  of  M&yot  of  fhe  Palaoe  at  Hydembad  during  ten  eventfal  yean. 
Far  above  any  Mbutor,  this  XorthoWeetem  adventonr  ordered  this 

to  be  done  and  that  againBt  rule,  against  right,  and  even  against  the 
reigning  Prince,  whose  ear  he  had  won*  and  thus  his  wish<?8  woro 
carried  into  effect  despite  critioism  and  opposition.  Nor  was  he  only 
iho  favourite  of  an  hour,  ^^finistors  oame  and  went,  (»fnoials  wero 
raised  to  high  honour  one  month  and  sent  into  banishment  the  next, 
but  Survur  Jung  remained.  I  lis  influence  was  supreme,  but  it  was 
never  exerted  iu  a  good  cause  or  for  any  cauae  but  his  own  uggran- 
disemuki  It  is  one  of  the  inexplicable  features  of  official  life  fbat 
sometimes  those  who  have  no  express  anthorify  can  do  what  ofhers 
responsible  for  the  smallest  transgrcsdoii  or  error  of  judgment  would 
not  dream  of  attempting. 

Survor  Jung  was  permitted  to  do  and  long  did  things  that,  if  com- 
mitted by  a  Minister,  wouhl  have  brought  the  British  Kesident  on  the 
scene  and  terminated  his  tenure  of  ofRce.  The  mischief  he  accom- 
plished far  tninscended  that  effected  by  tlioso  secretaries  whose  names 
liave  been  given,  and  lie  \fd  his  Prince  as  far  as  he  could  into  tortuous 
ways  that  involved  him  in  difficulty  and  might  have  entuile<l  jx^li- 
tioal  ruin.  Snch  was  his  infinenee  that  it  may  be  doubt^^d  if  he 
would  have  fallen  when  he  did  hut  for  his  grasping  disposition,  which 
in  his  case,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  overreaqhed  itself.  Like  his 
aasociates,  he  fell  on  a  side  iflsne  and  not  on  the  main  charge.  By  a 
scries  of  intrigues  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  control  of  the  large 
Salar  Jung  estates,  whioh  were  held  in  trust  by  the  State  on  behalf 
of  the  young  Salar  Jung,  only  son  of  the  second  bearer  of  the  name, 
and  of  the  Begums  of  the  family.  Survar  Jung  placed  his  relatives 
in  posta  at  tlie  charge  of  their  revenues,  he  usurped  the  control  of  the 
family  and  its  projK^rty,  and  at  last  his  tyrannical  proceedings  raised 
such  an  outcry  that  it  reached  the  ears  of  the  supreme  Government. 
Steps  were  then  ttkmi  to  his  authority  and  to  snbstitnto 

hotter  oontrol,  hut  the  cunning  of  Snr?ar  Jung  was  more  than  a 
match  for  the  precautions  of  the  British  Fcreig;i  Department  His 
authority  and  opportunities  were  scarcely  curtailed  bry  the  interven- 
tion of  the  Yioeroy  at  the  beginning  of  last  year.  He  would  still 
perhaps  have  been  supreme  if  the  eyes  of  the  Nizam  himself  had  not 
at  hujt  been  opened  to  the  character  of  his  proceedings,  and  to  -the 
injury  thereby  inflicted  on  his  own  reputation  and  position.  Hyder- 
abad was  relieved  oue  morning  in  February,  1897,  to  learn  that  Survar 
Jung  had  received  orders  to  (j^uit  Hyderabad  without  delay ;  and  thus 
finally  oame  to  an  end  the  long  reign  of  the  North-WestOTi  Isotifm 
which  had  injured  Hyderabad,  and  more  than  onoe  imperilled  its 
independence  by  a  sslf-seeking  policy  and  a  gross  abuse  of  power. 

Thus  terminated  the  old  state  of  tilings  in  Hyderabad.  How,  it 
will  he  asked,  has  the  new  originated,  and  what  iS  the  eigniflcancs  of 
the  fresh  start  that  has  been  made  1* 
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The  ocedit  for  flAeotiiig  this  change,  for  thiB  attempt  to,  cleanse  the 
Augean  stables  of  Hyderabad,  is  entinlj  doe  to  the  new  Minister, 
IkbalndBowkh,  now  known  as  Sir  yikariilT7inra,K.0XE.  Ihip 
nobleman*  the  son  of  the  Amlr^i-KaUr,  who  was  the  co-Regent  with 
the  first  Sir  Salar  Jung,  represents  the  chief  noble  family  of  Hyder- 
abad, oloaely  allied  by  marriage  with  the  Nizam.  When  his  cousin 
Sir  Asman  Jah  resigned  office,  lie  was  entrusted  -with  the  control  of 
the  Administration  on  trial.  His  succcps  whs  so  marked  that  he  was 
confimicd  in  his  office,  and  received  an  order  of  kniglitliood  as  token 
of  the  Indian  Government's  syniimtliy  and  approval.  But  marked 
as  was  tiie  improyement  he  effected,  his  efforts  were  hampered  and 
his  position  was  stultified  by  the  greater,  although  illicit,  iuftuenoe  of 
Bnrvar  Jung.  Bepeatedly  decisions  of  his  own  wrae  set  aside  by 
order  of  the  Niam's  &Yoiirite,  and  it  became  clear  that  Hyderabad 
was  governed  through  the  back  stairs  of  the  palace,  and  not  from  the 
Dewani.  Many  men  would  have  acted  hastily  in  face  of  these  rebuffs, 
and  resipTied ;  hut  the  Yikar  ul  T^nira  knew  tlie  situation  too 
thoroughly  to  fall  into  siicli  a  mistake.  Ho  waited,  and  he  lias  tri- 
umphed. He  is  now  the  most  powerful  Minister  Hyderabad  has 
kno^ii  since  the  first  Sir  Salar  Jung.  He  has  sliown  the  inclination 
to  reform,  and  now  he  has  the  power  to  carry  out  his  own  wienies. 
He  has  at  last  driven  out  the  whole  brood  of  alien  parasites.  He  has 
won  the  confidenoe  of  his  Prince.  He  can  now  ooodnct  the  Adminis- 
tration with  the  conviction  that  the  msam  has  come  over  to  his  side 
and  is  cordially  with  him.  Those  are  the  facts  which  constitute  the 
new  era  at  Hyderabad.  They  point  to  a  radical  improTcment  in 
the  condition  and  future  prospects  of  the  most  powerful  and  the  mOSt 
interesting  of  the  native  kingdoms  of  India. 

On  this  improvement  the  Government  of  Hyderabad  may  reason- 
ably and  docs  undoubtedly  base  a  hope  of  more  generous  treatment 
in  the  future  at  the  hands  of  the  supreme  Government  than  it  has 
received  in  the  past,  and  especially  in  regard  to  the  question  of  the 
Berars.  It  was  always  the  preponderating  idea  in  the  mind  of  the 
ftntSir  Salar  Jung  thi^  at  some  future  time  the  Beiar  territory,  uriiieh 
was  assigned  to  the  Government  d  the  East  India  Company  in  trust, 
should  bo  restored  to  the  possession  of  his'  master  the  Nizam.  In  the 
year  187n  he  paid  his  memorable  visit  to  London,  and  the  leading 
thouglit  and  object  that  inspired  him  to  make  that  journey  was  to 
interest  the  then  Secretnry  of  State — the  present  Marquis  of  Salisbury 
• — in  the  question,  and  to  induce  him  to  favourably  entertain  his  offer 
to  fund  eight  croree  of  rupees  to  provide  for  the  force  called  the 
Hyderabad  Contingent,  which  is  now  from  the  changed  ouenmstances 
obsolete,  and  maintained  purely  in  British  interests  and  not  for  the 
eecurity  of  the  Misam. 

The  Diamond  JuHlee  year  would  be  aiitting  occasion  for  this  most 
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onerous  timloii  on  the  oldest  ally  of  the  English  in  India  to  be 
removed  in  the  manner  suggested  hy  Sir  Saliir  Jung. 

Beyond  tlie  injustice  of  the  prolonged  retention  of  the  Berars,  a 
further  charge  is  made  against  the  Britiali  (lovi  rnnient  of  undue 
extravagance  in  the  administration  of  the  assigned  provinoo,  as  com- 
paied  with  the  coet  of  the  roling  establiehment  in  the  other  poBBeinons 
of  the  Queen-Empiefls.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  charge  is  well 
based,  and  no  wonder  will  he  felt  that  the  Nizam  was  leoently  ootm- 
pelled  to  make  an  attempt  to  borrow  £.500,000  in  the  London  market 
on  the  security  of  his  own  railway  shares,  when  he  is  thus  deprived  of 
part  of  his  legitimate  revenue.  But  the  surprise  of  the  general  reader 
will  wrtiiinly  he  increased  when  it  is  stated  that  the  Secretary  of 
Stale  ref\ised  to  sanction  tlie  issue  of  this  loan  under,  I  might  Bay,  an 
obsolete  Act  of  George  III. 

The  only  explanation  of  that  arbitrary  decision  that  I  can  offer  is  the 
poBsihle  fear  that  the  issue  of  such  a  loan  would  lereal  the  exeessi?e  coat ' 
of  the  Benr  administmtion,  the  surplus  of  which  would,  if  pn^lj 
conducted,  suffice  to  meet  all  the  Nisam*s  flnanrnal  xequixements. 
The  nc(  cpsity  for  any  loan  arises  from  the  act,  not  of  that  Prince,  hut 
of  the  Indian  Qovemmoit;  yet  the  latter  steps  in  to  veto  its  being 
obtained,  not  as  a  charge  on  the  State  revenue,  but  on  the  security 
of  tlie  rni/icat/  -sliart.s'  Tlis  Ilighncss's  (b)vcmment  p089e9«e8'  Such 
a  couitie,  it  may  be  dci  larc*!,  verges  on  tlie  despotic. 

Tlie  Berar  (question  on  this  and  general  grounds  presses  for  a  solu- 
tion. Lord  Salisbury  told  Sir  Salor  Jung  in  1876  that  it  could  not 
he  oimsidered  until  the  Nisam  came  of  age  and  ruled  in  his  own  name. 
That  event  ocouired  thirteen  years  ago,  hut  nothing  whatever  has  been 
done  towards  the  fulfilment  in  any  form  of  that  promise.  Lord 
Salisbury  Is  now  Prime  Minister.  On  the  o;,'casion  of  the  Diamond 
Jubilee  of  the  Queen  and  £mpress  of  India  he  might  well  do  some- 
thing  to  redeem  his  gage,  and  to  show  our  faithful  friends  in  India 
that  with  an  English  statesman  his  word  is  his  bond. 

JuiSKJ'H  IloiK. 
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TiiorG»  the  German  Nayy  is  by  far  the  youngesfc  in  Earope^  daiiiig 
bftok  no  further  than  1866,  it  already  holds  a  more  than  respectable 

position  amongst  tlie  navies  of  the  world.  So  far  as  mere  numbers 
go  it  comes  fourth,  surpassed  only  by  England,  France,  and  Russia. 
Within  receut  years  the  naval  power  of  the  Triple  Alliance  has  bepn 
slowly  and  silently  transferred  from  tlie  weak  hands  of  Italy  to  the 
strong  grasp  of  Germany.  Not  that  Italy  is  as  yet  impotent  at  sea ; 
Itr  from  it:  she  still  omu  a  splendid  ieet  Bat  the  diurdeced  state 
of  hm  iinanoes  has  prevented  her  from  keeping  paoe  with  the  times, 
in  penomuly  in  training,  and  in  new  oonstmction.  It  is  unlorta- 
uate  in  eveiy  way  for  England  that  this  should  be  so,  for  the  German 
Navy  is  more  likely  to  prove  an  enemy  than  a  friend  to  ns,  whereas 
if  we  could  not  count  upon  the  alliance  of  Italy,  we  were  at  least 
sure  of  her  platonio  lovo. 

The  growth  of  the  German  Navy  since  1872  has  been  extraordinary. 
According  to  figures  (juoted  in  the  Ueichstag,  the  increase  in  naval 
expenditure  since  that  date  has  been  527  per  cent.  The  outlay  of 
the  NorOi  German  Confederation  in  1870  was  only  £1,201,000 ;  in 
1885  that  of  the  German  Empire  stood  at  £2,119,000 ;  whilst  at  the 
date  of  the  Emperor  William  IL's  aooession  it  was  £2,700,000, 
which  by  last  year  had  risen  to  £4,315,000.  The  piopossls  of  the 
German  Admiralty  for  the  present  year  involved  an  expenditure  of 
£6,4.'')0,0()0,  of  which  more  than  £6,000,000  has  been  voted  by  the 
Reichstag.  During  the  present  reign — in  a  period,  that  is  to  say,  of 
nine  years — no  less  than  80  new  units  have  been  added  to  the  fleet. 
But  yet  neither  Kaiser  Wilhelni  nor  Admiral  HoUmaun  is  satisfied. 
Like  OHver  Twist,  they  are  asking  for  more,  and  are  making  it  very 
obvious  that  they  intend  to  get  mor^.  Captain  Uahan's  Injluenee 
of  Sea  Power  on  Swlory  has  eridentlj  insfcrooted  oUiers  heddes 
onrselves. 

The  programme  o£  ships  to  he  ooramenoed  dnztng  the  next  fonr 

years  was  not,  indeed,  a  particularly  large  one.  It  involved  the  con- 
struction of  4  battleships,  G  large  cruisers,  G  smaller  cruisers,  and 
3G  torpedo  craft.  What  probably  alaniied  the  Ueichstag  was  the 
hint  that  war  was  coming  at  no  very  distant  date,  and  the  scarcely 
veiled  pretension  to  dispute  with  England  the  command  of  the  sea. 
The  demands,  too,  were  suddenly  put  forward,  and  public  opinion 
had  not  been  fully  prepared  for  them.  The  consequence  was  that 
the  public  and  tiie  Bmohstag  were  hewildared,  and  refused  to  he 
rushed  into  a  great  outlay  for  an  dfaeoure  end. 
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And  yet  it  is  Btrango  that  Gemiuu  upiuion  did  not  support  the 
Kjuflor  and  liit  IGnikeni  Hie  programme  was  only  logical 
result  of  tlie  famous  letter  to  Fteddent  Erugcr,  idiidi  assured  lor 
William  n.  sueh  immediate  and  unbounded  popularity  with  his' 
Bofajeots.  A  plausible  case  can  he,  and  was,  made  out  for  an  increased 
navy.  In  the  first  place  Gterman  shipping  has  been  developiiifj:  with 
extraordinary  rapidity.  Between  1^70  and  1896  it  d(mbled  its 
tonnage  and  quadrupled  its  oarrying  power;  in  the  hitter  ref^poct  it 
is  now  only  beaten  by  the  mercantile  nifirinc  of  the  IJritish  Kmj)ire, 
having  easily  out-distanted  the  marines  of  Fninee  iind  the  United 
Stiites,  which  in  LS70  were  well  alioad  of  it.  It  is  still  vastly  smaller 
than  ours,  but  then  it  is  not  infected  with  the  terrible  complaint 
whidi  is  sapping  the  strengih  of  our  merchant  serrioe.  It  is  manned 
hj  GennanSy  and  not  by  a  promiwuous  ooUection  of  foreigneBS.-  In 
the  fastest  and  finest  class  of  vessel,  in  large  mail-steamers  of  19 
knots  seanqteed  and  over,  it  is  going  ahead  of  us,  for  of  this  type  of 
ship  it  owns  nine  to  our  seven.  No  effort  is  spared  to  augment  it  ; 
the  German  shipping  companies  receive  vast  subsidies  which  would 
enrich,  almost  beyond  the  dream  of  avarice,  the  unfortunate  British 
owner,  if  he  could  only  get  anything  like  them. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  great  and  growing  shipping  industry  cornea 
tike  &mous  **  world-policy  "  of  the  Kaiser  and  Baron  MarscbalL  The 
latter  tells  us,  "  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  have  worldowide 
interests,  and  the  impresaion  that  we  avs  too  weak  and  too  poor-spuited 
to  defend  these  interaets  must  not  be  pennitted.  We  have  duties  in 
this  reqpeet  and  must  pursue  a  world-wide  policy.'*  Prince  Uohenlohe 
is  less  vague  and  vapoiurish  :  he  wants  a  fleet "  which  meets  the  require- 
ments of  national  defence,  satisfies  the  exigencies  of  foreign  serviee, 
and  is  equal  to  the  protection  of  German  commerce.''  <n'rmaii 
interests  must  be  protected  in  every  quarter  of  tlie  world;  <ierinau 
trade  must  be  defended  from  the  attacks  of  unmentioued  marauders  : 
these  objects  can  only  be  secured  by  the  **  world-policy,"  wielding  as 
a  weapcm  a  great  navy. 

Amongst  the  Qennan  interMts  over  aea  are  the  new  ooloniea  witii 
their  lordly  area  of  a  millioii  square  miles  and  their  lets  magnificent 
population  of  two  thousand  Germans.  The  time  has  not  yet  come, 
we  may  agree  with  Baron  von  Liittwit%  to  pronounce  a  final  judg- 
ment on  their  value.  As  lie  sln-ewdlv  remarks,  French  statesmen  in 
the  eighteenth  century  never  realised  the  immense  possibilities  of 
India.  It  is  a  fact  that  IVgoland  is  ah'eady  self-8U|>portinir.  wliilst 
the  colony  of  Kamarun  is  advancing  with  rapid  strides  to  that  desir- 
able goal.  East  Africa  is  progressiug  steadily  if  slowly,  and  even  the 
light  soil  of  South-West  Africa  has  been  found  susceptible  of  cultiva- 
tion by  Qerman  Boldiers.  New  Guinea  and  the  Bismarck  Archipelago 
are  doubtful  anets,  but  they  too  have  capabilities.  The  unf ortunato 
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ImA  iot  Gennanj'ii  thai  sot  one  of  then  odoiiiMi  ivith  {he  d&aHMi. 
exception  of  Souiii-Weet  Afrioa  and  Mane  portions  of  East  Africa,  is 
adapted  for  Gkrman  ooknuMtioa.  Tluey  ue  not  reflorvoin  in  -which 
the  waste  of  the  Gbrman  population  by  emigration  can  be  cauglit  and 
retained.  At  the  best  they  are  only  possessions  in  which  (iennans 
may  trade,  but  in  which  they  wmnot  settle  and  multiply.  It  ie  the 
aim  of  Germany  to  acHjuiro  stimething  more  than  possessions — real 
eolouies  in  a  word.  For  whilst  Kusaia  and  the  British  Empire  are 
iaamSmg  tUmxmt  geometrioaUy,  Qwmany,  through  Hw  loestjof-  her 
popnilation,  i»,oondemnfld  to  aritliinfftim]  inoreaao.  .'Where,  CboOf  oaa 
die  find  the  oidoniee  that  the  requires  P  .  . 

The  ingenioos  perspioaoity  of  Baron  von  Liittwitz  has  supplied  ns 
witli  the  answer. .  I  may  say  in  passing  that  the  charge  of  nipaoity, 
which  the  German  is  so  fond  of  bringing  against  England,  :can  be 
with  more  truth  attributed  to  the  Gorman  colonial  party,  since  .there 
is  little  in  this  world  upon  whioh  they  do  not  seem  to  contemplate 
laying  their  hands.    In  the  first  place  there  is  South  America  with  its 
muguihcent  possibilities  and  its  sordid  actualities ;  its  unstable  mis- 
govenimentB  ptmotoated  at  regular  intervals  iviih  oiwl  war*;,  and. 
reTolutionSb  A'Small  hnt  steady  stream  of  German  emigrants  already^ 
flows  to  Brasil  and -the  Argentine,  and  witii  greater  security  would, 
doubtless  increase.    But  any  scheme  of  aggrandisement  in .  South. 
America  would  involve,  a  stnggle  with  the  United  States,  &r.  which 
a  great  navy  is  necessary.    We  may  doubt  whether  in  face  of  the 
growing  earth-hunger  of  the  Powers  these  disorderly  IJepublics  will  be 
permitted  nmch  longer  to  monopolise  one  of  the  richest  <piart<;rf<  of  the 
world,  but  wo  may  still  more  strongly  doubt  whether  the  German 
Government  would  ever  be  so  foolish  as  to  plunge  into  a  desperate  war 
with  s  Pow  so  -lennidahle,  so  tenacious,  and  so  inToinenUe  as  flie 
United  States.   The  British  **fleet  in  heing"  on  the  flank  and  rear 
of  the  Qerman  oommunioeftions,  and  the  strong  sympathy  which  is 
in  England  for  the  United  States,  would  augment  the  dangers  of  such 
a  war,  unless,  indeed,  England  had  been  crushed.    The  people  of  the 
United  States  from  time  to  time  lift  up  their  voice  in  real  or  affected 
fear  of  our  |)ower.    I  question  whether  they  realise  that  our  fleet  is 
fighting  their  battles,  and  that  it  stands  between  them  and  their 
certain  enemies  iia  a  pillar  of  fire  and  cloud.  .  .. 

Other  quarters  in  which  Gennany  may  find  colonies,  according  to 
Baron  Luttwit^,  are  China  and  Turkey.  Hie  partition  d  cither  is  at 
hand,  and  in  hoth,  of  course,  we  are  told  that  Gennany  has  large 
interests.  An  oigaa  of  the  advanced  coSonial  party,  the  Ormzbatef 
has  actually  been  claiming  Syria  as  Germany's  portion  of  the 
Sultan's  dominions,  but  this  would  mean  trouble  with  France 
and  Huseia.  On  China  the  gaze  of  the  Qerman  Ministers  fastens 
more  coretously :  the  action  of  Germany  against  Japaa  in  1895 
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proves  it,  whilfit  Baron  Marsclmll  hoa  stated  in  the  Reichstag  that 
**  GennaQy  must  portieipate  in  the  opening  up  of  that  vast  empire, 
-an  end  whioh  otndd  only  be  adiieved  "bj  the  display  of  great  naial 
powev."  There  liaTe  been  intrigues  for  Ghnaan,  an  idand  on  mbiflh 
we  hare  oertain  olaima.  Poeribly  Qennant  hope  to  onftrival  Ludia 
•^in  a  new  Cliin*  ->(  Empire,  but  it  may  be  queetumed  whether  after 
all  the  Oeleetial  £m]^  will  prove  so  easy  a  morsel  to  digest  as  is 
commonly  supposed,  or  whether  Japan  and  England  would  sit  still 
whilst  their  markets  were  being  taken  from  tliHni  and  staked  ofF  for 
othors.  British  trade  with  China  is  very  much  larger  than  that  of 
Germany,  so  that  our  interests  cannot  be  overlooked. 

The  East  Indies  offer  magnificent  openings,  and  there  can  be 
little  doabi  tiiat  Germans  hope  at  no  very  distant  date  to  irin 
Holland-  to  a  volmitairy  union,  or  to  annex  her  by  loroe,  when  her 
"oelonial  possesrions  would  go  with  her  Eoropaan  tenitoriee,  nnlees, 
-once  more,  England  stepped  in.    The  oomplaisanoe  of  Germany  to 
the, Transvaal  horn  this  point  of  view  would  have  a  doable  object 
— to  curry  favour  with  the  Dutch  in  Holland,  and  to  pave  the  way 
for  German  su[)remacy  at  the  Cape.     To  the  British  colonies  in 
Australasia,  and  our  settlements  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  tho  presence 
in  the  East  Indian  Archipelago  of  a  first-rate  aggressive  Power,  in 
place  of  feeble,  unenterprising  Holland,  would  be  distasteful  in  the 
•  extreme.  We  should  be  fully  justified  in  fighting  to  resist  it. 

At  each  turn,  then,  England  stands  in  the  way  of  Gennan  oolonisl 
sohemes.  Before  South  Amerina,  Oiina,  or  the  East  Lidies  can  be 
seized*  the  British  fleet  must  be  dealt  with,  and  to  deal  with  it 
Germany  requires  a  strong  navy.  Expansion  over  sea  moans  either 
A  collision  with  England  or  a  bargain  with  England,  and  in  either 
oA»e  Oerman  ends  cannot  be  obtained  without  the  use  or  diq>lay  of 
ample  force. 

To  understand  liow  irrevocably  (J <!riuany  is  driven  seawards  for  her 
■expansion,  it  is  worth  our  while  to  consider  her  prospects  in  Europe, 
-though  we  are  plainly  told  by  her  statesmen  that  she   is  satisfied  mt 
^e  Continent."  There  are  at  least  two  million  Teutons,  and  prdbsbly 
snany  more,  in  the  Baltic  provinoes  of  Busna.  A  oonfliot»  however, 
wrould  involve  great  risk  at  the  present  time,  and  with  each  year  as 
Itussia  becomes  stronger  these  risks  will  grow.    If  victorious,  Ger- 
many would  have  made  another  bitter  enemy,  and  would  gain  very 
little ;  since  a  frontier-line,  so  drawn  as  to  include  in  her  territories  the 
German-speaking  inhabitants  of  the  Baltic  province?,  would  leave  her 
extremely  vulnerable  on  the  east.    In  Austria,  again,  there  are  ten 
million  Gennans,  and,  as  is  well  known,  in  1866  tlie  Prussian  militar)' 
party  oontemphited  the  annexation  of  Bohemia  and  Austrian  Silesia. 
To-day,  however,  such  aggresfliim  would  wedran  the  position  of 
Germany,  for  it  would  inevitably  lead  to  the  break-up  of  the  Austro- 
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Hunganan  monarchy,  would  oerUinly  bring  RiuBia  to  the  C&rpa« 

thians,  and  would  leave  Hungary  weak  amidst  a  colloction  of  Rinall 
Slav  States,  \vhi(  h  would  be  dominated  by  liussia.  It  might  suit 
Hussia  to  urge  GermaTiy  forward  n gainst  Austria,  but  wise  statesman- 
ahip — and  the  (lennaiiH  are  cautious  and  far-sighted — will  not 
exdiange  a  small  immediate  gain  for  enormous  ultimate  loes.   In  the 

•  dimotioii  of  Striiaerla&d,  where  alio  thero  me  Gennang,  the  l»  from 
oontemptiUe  stiength  of  the  Swias  militia  and  the  jealousy  of  ERmce 
and  Austria  prevent  advance ;  towards  Denmaik  it  is  the  same, 

•  and  touching  Denmark  pfobaUj  means  a  quarrel  -with  Bnasia  as 
well.  Holland  alone  is  left,  a  certain  annexation  sooner  or  later,  bnt 
an  annexation  only  possible  when  France  has  been  squared.  There 
woidd,  too,  be  objections  from  England,  who  would  not  care  to  see 
the  Cirerman  fleet  at  liotterdam,  within  a  very  few  hours'  steam  of 
our  shores. 

After  endeavouring  to  obtain  our  alliance,  and  possibly  securing 
.  from  OS  some  seoret  goazantee,  German  statesmen  appear  to  have 
decided  that  England  cannot  he  coonted  upon,  and  to  he  preparing  a 
oomUnaiion  a^^ilnst  us.    To  reconcile  Fkanoe  is  their  first  and 

hardest  task,  but  even  this  is  being  slowly  aooomplished.  After  all, 
France  has  two  heretlitary  enemies,  JBngland  aufl  Germany,  and  she 
is  just  as  likely  to  help  the  second  against  the  first  as  the  first  against 
the  second.  She  has,  to  quote  the  French  press,  to  choose  betweon 
Egypt  and  Aleace-Ixjrraine.  If  she  goes  to  war  with  Germany  she 
is  far  from  certain  of  the  support  of  Ku^^^ia  ;  indeed,  Kusaia  has  in- 
timated that  Alsace-Lorraiue  does  not  concern  Slav  policy.  The  results 
of  such  »  war  wonM  he  exceedingly  douhtful,  whilst  every  adult 
fVench  male  would  he  exposed  to  tiie  risk  of  mutilation  or  death  on 
thehattle-field.  On  the  other  hand,  war  against  Eng^d,  with  Qeimany 
as  an  ally,  offers  the  most  hriUiant  possibilities  of  sneoess,  and  would 
favoiu:  Russian  policy.  France  could  not  be  very  seriovdy  injured 
if  she  was  beaten.  At  the  worst  she  would  lose  some  verj'  improfif- 
able  colonies  and  a  certain  amount  of  trade ;  at  the  Ttest  she  would 
win  Egypt  and  vast  possessions  in  Africa.  And  if  she  succeeded,  tin 
was  hinted  in  Piitfi  (P Ati(jlHrrr(\  a  work  published  ten  years  ago.  tlic 
British  Colonies  token  might  be  exchanged  with  Germany  for  Alsace- 
Lonaine.  Frendi  and  Qerman  interests  do  not  oonfliot  in  the  same 
way  that  British  and  German  interests  or  Frenoh  and  British 
interests  da  Alsaoe-Lomine  is  now  really  the  only  cause  of  division. 
If,  therefore,  Germany  saw  her  way  to  barter  AIsaoe^Larraine  for  a 
more  valuahle  asset»  it  is  poasihle  tiiat  she  might  either  restore  it  to 
France  or  discover  some  ms  mtMa  of  neutralisation  whicli.  would 
satisfy  French  joide.^ 

{!)  The  Kaiior's  doniition  to  the  fund  raiBcd  for  the  Charity  B:iza&r  in  P«ri»  nhown 
bis  Mger  deflire  to  ooocUiate  French  opinion.   It  becomes  even  more  signifioant  whtn 
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And  is  thpre  such  an  asset  an^nvhere  ?  Tliere  is — in  tlio  sliajM)  of 
SouCh  Africa  and  the  Transvaal.  Here  is  fertile  laud  with  a  fine 
fllimftte,  suitable  for  Grennan  settlement.  And  here,  moro  ibm  aoil 
and  idimate;  are  the  £700,000,000  of  gold  InuMd  in  the  deep  lavela  of 
the  Band;  Here»  ina  woid,  iathe<*pioepeotof  mtereetaodreiiaid'' 
for  which  alone,  if  we  can  believe  Wa8hmg;ton,  men  w91  wage  a 

long  and  bloody  war/'  The  S3niipathie8  of  the  Transvaal  and  the 
influence  of  the  Duteh  appear  to  be  with  Qennany.  Germans  may 
well  believe  that  w-ith  their  military  force  and  naval  strength — 
Enp^Iaiid  being  once  driven  from  the  field — they  could  carry  the 
German  flag  from  Swakop  Bay  to  Delagoa  Bay  and  found  a  (lennan 
State.  A  great  influx  of  German  settlers  could  easily  be  attracted  by 
bounty  or  the  "  prospect  of  reward."  It  might,  and  probably  would, 
he  diffioult  alter  a  thne  to  deal  with  the  Dutdi  and  Britiah  inhaU- 
tants;  for  howarer  disaffeoted  the  Dutdi  are  -to  England,  tiiay  are 
hanflyt  likely  to  weloome  the  Gennana  with  eager  enthwiaain.  They 
■would  certainly  find  they  had  exchanged  the  chastisement  of  whips 
for  that  of  scorpions.  But  South  Africa  is  too  rich,  too  valuable,  and, 
unsiipported,  too  w^eak  to  stand  up  against  a  great  Power.  If  the  Bri- 
tish hegemony  be  overthrown,  the  result  is  ineWtably  the  German  flag. 

Already  (ierman  statesmen  have  venture<l  to  contravene  our  clear 
righta  in  their  dealings  with  the  South  African  Republic.  "  If  we 
could  no  longer  venture  to  maintain  our  treaty  rights  with  the  Trans- 
vaal •because  a  number  of  gentlemen  in  England  took  it  ill,  in  that 
eaaa' we  mij^t  aa  well  ahelve*  foreign  policy  idtt^gethar,  and  we  really 
do  not  needa  German  Empire,"  said Bawn  M aniahall  on  ICnnli  19lli 
to  the  Beichstag.  And  what "  treaty  rights,"  let  us  ask,  has  Germanj- 
in  the  Transvaal  P  She  has  and  can  have  by  the  Convention  of 
Jjondon,  which  gives  England  alone  the  coiitrol  of  the  Transvaars 
forei^i  relations,  none.  No  protest  on  our  part  followed  this  speech  ; 
no  flying  squadron  was  assembled ;  nothing  was  done.  We  arc^ 
growing  accustomed  to  our  Teuton  oousins'  intermeddling  in  our 
concerns. 

Already  in  the  inunediaie  paat  England  has  been  on  the  very  edge 
<Kf  war  with  Germany  about  thia  very  TransvaaL  The  tekgram  to 
Resident  Kroger  waa  only  a  strawy  but  it  dMiwed  which  way  tihe  wind 

blew,  and  the  direction  of  the  wind  has  not  changed.  Since  Januar>% 
18$>6,  the  evidence  <^  German  hostility  to  England  has  increased.  In 

Germany  and  Europe  generally  the  extremest  jealousy  is  entertained 
of  luiy  further  aggrandihenient  of  our  colonial  empire.  We  shall 
nof.  he  pcnnitted  to  intervene  in  the  Transvaal  without  attack  from  one 
or  ail  of  our  European  rivals.    The  situation  r^ninds  us  in  every  way 

tftken  aide  by  side  with  his  rn^w  Emigration  Act,  whioK  is  to  pnoiMtc  lii-*  "  Orwit^r 
Ctanbaay."  Colonial  expaxuion  and  an  understanding  with  Taaub  are  the  kejnotea 
ol  Ui'ibimiis  polky. 
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of  tho  sitimtioii  in  1777,  when  diflicultios  -with  our  American  colonies 
brought  upon  us  the  greatest  cata,stroi)he  tliat  has  ever  Ix; fallen  our 
Empire.  QermaDS  may  say  with  tho  American  Commissioners  of  that 
date :  '*  All  Europe  is  for  us ;  every  nation  in  Enzope  wisfaes  to  see 
Britain  humbled,  having  all  in  their  turn  been  offended  by  her 
iniolenoe,  which  in  prosperity  she  is  apt  to  diaoorer  on  all  occasions." 

**  England,"  Bays  Mr.  Lecky,  under  the  great  minittiy  of  Pitt,  had  acquired  an 
«iiipin  nd  a  prepondsniMa  on  the  tea  not  Icn  overwhelming  and  not  hm 
menacing  than  that  which  Charlee  V.  and  Louis  XIV.  hod  acquind  on  laud,  and 
it  had  become  a  main  olgect  of  the  governing  elawee  on  the  Continent  to  red  ace  it." 

80,  if  we  can  believe  our  (  Continental  critics,  it  is  to-day.  The  hour 
approaches  when  the  guardianship  whidi  England  has  ezerdsed  over 
South  Afiica  and  wh^  she  wishes  still  to  eseroiae  is  to  oome  to  an 
end.  ''The  daun  to  be  tiie  paramount  Power  in  80111&  AMca,  as 

England  is  fond  of  calling  herself,  has  become  an  object  of  derision 
not  only  in  Paris  and  Berlin,  but  also  in  Pretoria  and  Bloemfontein/' 
says  tlie  Xfursff  Narhnrhdn  of  December  27th,  and  goes  on  to  urge 
tho  Boors  to  Bond  commissioners  to  St.  Petersburg.  "  Germany,"  says 
the  Kretiz  Zeifmif/  of  March  9th,  "  must  aspire  to  a  naval  power  which 
■will  make  her  an  important  ally  for  the  other  great  naval  States  if 
England  should  assume  an  attitude  of  selfish  predominance  in  reckless 
disregard  of  all  interests  except  her  own."  Is  there  not  some  relatibn 
between  such  utierenees  as  these,  the  disturbed  state  of  fhe  Transvaal, 
and  fhe  risit  ol  Prince  Hohenlohe  to  M.  Hanotauz  ?  The  latter  has 
been  credited  with  sympathy  for  German  schemes.  To  quote  once 
more,  this  time  from  the  Vom9clir  Zclfnng :  "  Germany  best  serves  the 
interests  of  peace  when  she  supports  all  steps  calculated  to  strengthen 
and  establish  tho  \inity  of  tho  Continental  Powers  " — against  whom 

In  England  many  have  doubted  whether  Germany  at  the  bottom 
intends  to  cross  our  path,  whether  she  seriously  means  to  face  a  con- 
flict with  us.  For  us  there  is  no  retreat.  Dut}%  honour,  self-interest 
compel  us  to  maintain  fhe  integrity  of  our  Em^iire,  even  though  in 
so  doing  we  have  to  &ce  the  worid  in  aims.  We  are  in  no  way  pre- 
pared for  such  a  tecrific  struggle,  but  to  yield  now  would  be  as  &tal 
to  us  as  the  most  decisive  defeat.  Germany,  on  her  part,  shows  no 
intention  of  receding  from  her  position*  Her  naval  projects  declare 
her  ultimate  intention  of  measuring  herself  with  Enf^lnnd. 

It  would  be  foolish  for  us  to  overlook  the  fact  that  Kiij^land  is  exces- 
sively unpojiular  with  both  the  German  jtress  and  the  German  public. 
All  sections  and  all  jmrties  impartially  dislike  us,  and  the  inmiediate 
popularity  which  the  Emperor's  telegram  to  President  Eruger  secured 
for  its  author  is  a  moet  eloquent  testimony  to  this  IsoL  It  is  not 
only  that  the  Germans  and  the  English  are  keen  commercud  iiTab: 
each  nation  is  beginning  to  feel  that  the  other  stsnds  in  the  way  of 

* 
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its  derelopment.  As  a  ■writer  in  the  Saturday  Jterietr  pointed  out, 
tlie  competition  between  kindred  species  is  always  the  fiercest  and 
deadliest.  "  Casual  encounters  may  occur  wherein  creatures  with 
offensive  weapons  conio  together ;  \Hvl\  struggles  only  where  the 
gruwth  of  one  sjhkmcr  forces  it  agniiif?t  anotlier."  Biological  analo- 
gies are  not  absolutely  conclusive  in  the  sphere  of  politics,  hut  they 
axe  c«rtai]ily  telling — especially  vhen  they  £aU  in  with  the  obvknis 
omme  of  evonts.  £p,  however,  Qennanj  is  to  be  our  friend,  in  qpite 
of  biology,  die  imut  flnellj  and  fbr  ever  sbandon  the  T^aoevaal.  I 
.  have  already,  in  a  prerions  number  of  this  Review,  shown  that  we 
have  much  to  offer  her.  But  I,  in  common  with  many  others,  am 
now  inclineii  to  doubt  whether  any  reconciliation  is  possible.  Matters 
have  gone  too  far  ;  the  animosity  on  either  side  has  grown  too  hitter; 
and  little  by  little  the  British  people  lias  come  to  believe  William  II. 
its  arch  enemy  and  most  dangerous  antagonist. 

With  the  prevailing  bitterness  of  German  public  feeling  agoiusfe 
England,  the  creation  of  a  great  German  Navy  is  only  a  matter  of 
time.  The  Brusrian  anny,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  to  be  built  op 
in  the  teetti  of  the  ssmo  tnmiient  opposition  that  the  Emperor's 
naval  schemes  have  encountered.  Even  in  England,  where  by  instinofe 
and  interest  the  demooraoy  is  wedded  to  the  sea,  and  where  no  enor- 
mous army  has  to  be  supported,  there  has  been  difficulty  enough  in 
awakening  the  ]>ublic  to  tlie  absolute  necessity  of  a  strong  navy.  But 
in  Gcminn y  tbere  are  signe;  that  the  moist  intelligent  and  patriotic  people 
in  Europe  is  being  slowly  convinced.  A  Flotfrnrcrciv,  modelled  on  our 
Navy  League,  already  exists ;  and  the  Hamburg  Shipowners*  Union 
has  petitioned  the  Beichstag  in  favour  of  a  great  navy,  urging  that 
the  force  at  the  disposal  of  the  Gernuin  Admiralty  is  insuffident  to 
afford  the  neoessaxy  protection  to  German  interests,  that  the  Gennaa 
shipbuilding  induiBtKy  would  be  enonnously  benefited  if  the  pGCD- 
gramme  of  new  construction  were  increased,  and  that  exj>enditure  on 
the  navy  is  in  the  fullest  sense  <^  the  word  productive,  "  because  the 
protection  of  tlie  German  carrying  trade  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  the    bole  economical  life  of  the  Empire." 

From  the  financial  standpoint  Germany  could  easily  afford  a  great 
increase  in  her  naval  estimates.  With  the  vast  development  of  her 
trade  she  is  growing  rich  very  &fit,  and  though  somewhat  heavily 
taxed,  she  would  not  be  sorely  troubled  by  another  three  or  four 
millions  spent  on  the  navy.  Even  as  things  stand,  her  estimates  give 
her  move  for  her  money  than  do  ours,  lor  sfaipbuildhig  in  Gennaay 
costs  little  more  than  in  England,  whilst  pay  and  sahuries  are  lower^ 
and  there  is  the  Uood-tax  of  conscription  to  obtain  seamen.  The 
administration  is  exeelleut,  aiid  is  as  free  from  corruption  as  that  of 
England.  Wr  arc  acc\istonicd  to  look  ujK)n  our  neighbours  as  crushed 
beneath  a  boundless  and  extravagant  militazy  outlay,  but  the  fact  ia 
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that  the  total  ooet  of  the  Germau  Army  and  Navy,  with  the  interest 
on  the  natioQal  debt,  amounted  to  only  £35,000,000  in  1896,  wheareae 
the  oonmiKmding  e^penditim  ol  Gnat  Britain— mnitting  Lidia — 
was  for  1895-6  £63,300,000.  8o  that»  gzonting  Germany  is  far 
poorer  than  onxaelves,  it  would  seem  that  she  can  as  well  afford  to 
devote  more  money  to  defence  as  ourselves.  Even  against  France 
and  Russia  a  strong  nnvy  would  be  invaluable ;  and  there  is  now  little 
more  to  be  done  with  the  anuy,  as  it  has  been  raised  to  the  hif^hest 
pitch  of  perfect ioti,  and  is  taking  all  the  reeruits  that  am  be  trained. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  historical  fact  that  "  no  mo<lem  State  has  long  main- 
tained a  Hupremacy  hy  laud  and  by  sea,"  to  quote  Captain  Mahau, 
heoauM  of  the  eoduniation  vhich  flie  alnin  df  annamentB  of  the 
neoeisaary  scale  cm  both  elements  most  bring.  Bat  there  is  to-day 
eonie  alight  idaiotion  in  the  miUtBiy  competition  of  the  great  Powers, 
for  though  all  possess  new  patterns  of  qnibk-flring  field  artilleiy,  whidi 
ore  enormously  superior  to  the  patterns  in  use,  n  species  of  tooit  mutual 
understanding  appears  to  liave  been  arrived  at,  that  no  one  shall 
re-ami,  and  that  all  shall  thus  save  the  money.  Tlie  strain  which  her 
army  exerts  on  flerman  life  and  finance  is  always  bound  to  be  great, 
for  Germany  can  never  disband  her  legions  whilst  slie  has  Fran(?e  and 
Kussia  for  neighboui-s ;  it  is  not,  however,  increasing  in  the  same  ratio 
as  her  wealth  and  population.  Nor  does  it  seem  absolutely  neoes- 
saiy  that  far  a  successful  struggle  with  England  the  German  Navy 
should  be  equal  in  numbers  and  strength  to  the  British  Navy.  The 
aim  of  Germans  is  rather  to  keep  all  their  fleet  at  home,  and  thus  wi& 
their  whole  fence  to  be  aUe  to  cope  with  the  British  force  in  home 
waters. 

Normally  over  one-third  our  effective  force  of  seamen,  and  nearly 
two-thinls  of  our  effective  of  officers  in  the  lower  ranks,  with  a  largo 
pro[K)rtion  of  our  host  ships,  are  on  foreign  service— in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, or  on  the  African,  American,  Australian,  and  China  stations, 
quite  oni  of  xeooh  of  our  immediate  calL  During  the  Gretan  orisb 
tiie  Channel  squadron  also  has  been  in  the  south  of  Europe,  so  that  the 
only  commissioned  ships  left  in  British  waters  were  the  coast  and  port 
guard-ships,  scattered  up  and  down  our  coast,  with  weak  complements 
of  men  and  still  weaker  complementa  of  officers ;  the  torpedo  gunboata 
on  "  particular  service,"  watching  over  our  fisheries ;  and  the  eighteen 
destroyers  of  the  instructional  flotilla  at  Devonport,  Portsmouth,  and 
Sheerne.ss.  We  were  left  with  no  organised  fleet  in  home  waters.  It 
is  true  tliat  under  these  circumstances  our  position  as  against  France 
and  llussia  is  strongest,  for  \ve  have  an  overpowering  force  in  the 
Mediteizanean,  and  we  could  get  a  fleet  to  aea  in  no  yery  long  time 
which  would  be  equal  to  the  work  of  defeating  the  iVendi  Channel 
squadron.  But  when  strongest  against  the  Dual  Alliance  we  are 
weakest  against  Germany.  The  hiber  Power  has  only  a  single  diip 
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in  tiie  MediteiTaiiea9,  and  a  very  few  crmaen  in  tiie  NOTtKem  Faoifto 
or  on  the  Afdean  ooost.  The  great  bnlk  of  her  fleet  is  at  home.  She 
can  diipoae  of  fonr  luge  battleships  and  eight  small — nil  of  modem 

constniction ;  four  othors  which  arp  oldfr,  but  which  have  in  great 
part  heen  hronght  up  to  datf ,  rt'fittwl  and  TV-amiPfl :  and  five  more 
whioli  nrf>  either  undergoing  the  same  process  or  are  alxmt  to  undergo 
it.  To  tliesc  slionld  be  added  two  cniisers,  as  iiuuiy  torpedo  gunboats, 
and  a  host  <if  toq)edo  boats.  The  new  ironclads  of  the  (lonnan  Navy 
do  not  carry  much  coal,  and  are  not  of  very  high  freeboard,  nor  are 
therf  designed  to  keep  the  tea  in  all  weather.  But  against  this  they 
oany  ezoqitionall j  heavy  batteries  for  their  sise,  and  I  flitDk  it  can 
be  establiflhed,  by  a  dose  study  of  naval  histoiy,  that  in  fhe  past 
weight  of  metal  has  nMXie  than  anything  else  oratnbiited  to  success, 
where  the  human  element  on  either  side  vrtis  approximately  equal  in 
quality.  Nor  does  Germany,  like  England,  own  a  large  number  of 
battleships  which  are  out  of  repair  and  anued  with  obsolete  guns ;  on 
the  contrarv.  as  I  have  already  said,  what  ships  she  tloes  possess  are 
in  good  condition  and  brought  up  to  date  ns  far  as  an  old  ship  can 
posaibly  he.  Tliis  fact  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  any  com- 
parison; for  though  it  would  be  unjust  to  regard  our  old  ironclads  as 
a  wholly  negligible  quantity,  their  actual  eHRgSkiacj  does  not  oorre- 
tijpoad  wifli  their  appearance  on  paper; 

The  German  penonnel  is  excellent  in  emcy  way.  The  blue- jackets, 
if  not  superior  to  ours,  are  well  trained  and  well  disciplined,  wliilst 
the  number  available  is  fully  adequate  for  all  requirements.  The 
officers  ore  good  at  theoretical  as  well  as  practical  work ;  they  are 
young,  keen,  and  burning  for  distinction.  In  France  the  efficiency  of 
the  navy  is  impaired  by  the  system  of  promotion  which  gives  too  much 
scope  for  favouritism,  and  by  the  great  a\  erage  age  of  tlie  officers.  In 
England  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  criticism  of  our  metliod  of 
educating  officers,  for  which  theve  is  some  foundation*  8uck  defects 
are  not  found  in  the  German  fleet.  A  young  force  without  tra£tions, 
an^'  therefore  less  conserratiTe  than  the  older  nanes  of  the  world,  it 
has  been  able  to  choose  the  good  features  and  avoid  the  evil  of  its  pre- 
decessors. Man  for  man,  I  do  not  think  that  we  can  count  tipon  any 
advantage  in  qiiality,  though  a  long-service  force  should  always  be 
better  than  one  which  is  a  composite  of  long  and  short  service. 

To  the  high  qtiality  of  the  ships  and  men  should  be  added  the  effi- 
ciency of  tlie  organisation.  The  arrangements  for  mobilsation  are  said 
to  be  perfect.  "  The  primary  object  for  a  navy  at  all  times,**  says 
Tn^euar  Seeley,  "is^  maintain  itself  in  all  its  brahches,  material, 
penonnef,  and  organisation,  in  the  most  perfect  state  that  is  possiUe  of 
readiness  and  efficiency  for  war.  .  .  .  The  abUi^  to  place  the  whole 
establishment  in  a  condition  for  aotive  warlike  operations  tuf  instanta- 
neously and  as  smoothly  as  an  engineer  starts  his  maehine  is  the 
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important  point nnfl  judginpr  from  the  results  of  test  mobilisations 
in  Germany,  tliis  primary  object,  this  important  point,  has  been 
attained.  It  is  not  a  figure  of  spoet-h  to  say  of  the  German  Navy  that 
it  will  be  at  sea  with  every  effective  ship  within  ffirty-eight  hours. 
The  advantage  which  Germany  has  over  us  in  mobiiitiutiou  makes  it 
poidble  that  if  war  does  itiriU  oqhib  mdi  aacfanMuduwry  saddoii« 
new  f  fn  Gonnan  stateniieii  azo  not  tho  men  to  throw  a  groat  advan* 
tageaway. 

By  a  la^  eeotion  of  the  English  press  the  strength  of  the  German 
Xavy  appears  to  have  been  altogediflr  undflr-estimated ;  else  it  would 
not  have  been  possible  to  say,  as  some  jonmalists  did  say,  that  our 
*'  fl}"ing  squadron  "  of  six  l>attleships  or  cruisers  and  as  many  destroyers, 
was  a  match  for  the  whole  German  fleet.  The  thing  was  on  the  face 
of  it  ridiculous.  To  the  \'2  heavy  and  60  mwlium-sized  weajwns  of 
our  squadrons,  the  Germans  could,  without  the  slightest  ditliculty  and 
wiiiMMil  eaning  upon  their  old  iR»ioiBds»  hum  opposed  42  heary  gune 
and  ai  least  120  olmedinmaiia.  Onr  prawnt  Qbannel  aqoadranj  with 
its aeven hattbships,  all  niodeni,-iB  not  a natoii fortiie  Qennan' fleet 
at  this  hour,  in  German  wateis; 

In  the  event  of  a  war  hetw^een  En^and  and  Germany,  iK>  whioh 
neither  side  had  allies,  we  oould  do  very  little,  even  if  we  were  not 
taken  by  surprise.  It  woidd  be  extremely  difficult  closely  to  blockade 
the  (ierraan  coast  in  the  North  Sea,  an  the  French  found  in  1870. 

.  There  are  no  exposed  and  defenceless  sea-port.s  to  be  bombarded  or 
captured.  The  great  commercial  centres,  Hamburg  aud  Bremen,  lie 
fsr  np'the  eafcoariea  of  ivmn  and  can  onl7be  approaehed  by  tediooa 
and  diffieolt  navigation  at  high  water.  Tb»  oooat  itself  is  defended 
by  sandbanks  and  shallows,  by  the  woris  of  nature  as  well  as  by  the 
art  of  man.   In  Ihe  oonflned  and  tortaons  fhannsls  the  lighter  ships 

•  of  the  Qormans  would  act,  with  erery  advantage  on  their  side,  against 
our  heavier  vessels,  which  draw  on  the  average  two  to  three  feet 
more  water.  Tlio  splendid  tor]iedo  flotilla  which  the  Germans 
possess  would  then  have  a  chaiice  of  showing  its  mettle  against  our 
destroyers.  The  three  strategic  positions  of  Cuxhaven,  Heligoland, 
and  Wilhelmhaven,  all  strongly  fortified,  would  afford  shelter ;  and  at 
any  moment  &  whole  foroe  of  the  Gennan  Navy  would  be  passed 
through  the  North-Sea^Baltio  Oanal,  and  flung  by  way  ol  iSbB  fikager 
Back  upon  the  Uoekadere'  oommunioations  and  rear.  By  ite  con- 
trol of  this  short  out  the  Gennan  Navy  has  doubled  its  stiength  for 
purposes  of  defence.  We  may,  indeed,  doubt  whether  any  hostile 
admiral  would  now-a-days  care  to  venture  into  the  Baltic,  till  a  decisive 
action  had  been  fought  and  won.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  coal 
would  be  very  great,  for  the  colliers  would  have  to  run  past  the 
German  coast,  wliether  they  came  by  the  Sound  or  the  BalUo,  within 
reach  of  the  German  torpedo-boats. 
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We  could,  of  course,  iiurtantly  sweep  the  German  trading  steamers 
horn  the  seae,  and  hy  to  doing  we  dioiiU  deal  a  punfol  but  not  a 
deadly  blow  at  Gennany.  Her  exiatenoe  does  not  depend  i^Kxn  tlio 
sea,  and  at  the  worst  she  oan  stall  ship  her  mannlsotures  from  neutral 
ports  in  noutral  bottoms.  To  Botterdam  and  Antwerp  her  goods  oan 
be  carried  by  rail  as  cheaply  and  as  easily  as  to  Hamburg  and  Bremen 
from  the  Rhine  valley  and  South  Oerman}'.  We  could  only  look  on 
and  impotently  writhe — imless  wo  Wore  prepared  to  t«ir  np  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  and  to  revive  our  forg-otten  and  abandoned  rights. 
But  we  t  ovild  not  in  the  same  way  shelter  oiir  commence  from  German 
depredations.  The  fast  ships  of  the  Norddeutscher  Lloyd  and  the 
TTamlwirp,  A  mttwWiMiJift  Gesdlsohaft  would  be  left  loose  to  plunder 
and  destroy.  Their  high  speed  and  great  ooal  supply  would  enable 
them  to  work  great  misohief  before  they  were  captured.  And  for 
smaller  privateers  there  is  a  covered  way  within  the  neutral  watem 
of  Holland  and  Belgium  from  the  Ems  down  into  the  Channel.  To 
keep  well  inside  this  limit  the  corsairs  would  have  to  be  of  light 
draught,  but  this  would  not  prevent  them  from  causing  us  great 
trouble.  In  prerious  wars  this  kind  of  dilliculty  lias  ariw^n,  and  when 
we  were  weak  we  have  respected  neutrals,  and  when  we  were  strong 
have  paid  little  attention  to  their  rights.  At  the  present  time  and  in 
the  near  future  it  is  doubtful  TH^ether  we  should  be  strong  enough 
to  ride  roug^ishod  ofver  international  law. 

Gennany  we  cannot  strike  down  by  deadly  blows  rapidly  delivered. 
We  could  only  crush  her  by  the  dower  prooero  of  economic  exhaustion, 
and  this  would  virtually  mean  an  intenninaUe  war.  Still,  as  she  is 
far  less  favourably  placed  for  an  attack  upon  our  commer(»  and  is 
weaker  at  sea  tlian  France,  a  war  with  her  would  involve  less  risk  to 
us  than  a  war  with  Franee.  For  Germany  without  allies,  on  the 
otlier  hand,  there  is  little  chance  of  victory  over  us,  unless  she  oan 
take  us  by  suqjrise  when  tlie  bulk  of  our  fleet  is  away,  and  pour  aa 
invading  anny  into  this  ooimtry.  She  would  be  gambling  for  great 
stakes,  but  she  would  have  a  bare  ohaaee  of  sucoeas. 

H.  W.  WlLBOV. 
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This  month  of  .Time  will  witness  for  the  first  time  in  our  national 
history  a  gathering  in  the  Mother  Country  of  all  the  Prime  Ministers 
of  the  various  Governments  of  the  Queen's  Empire.  Plach  represents 
the  free  and  independent  choice  of  a  group  of  British  citizens,  working 
out  their  own  destinies  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  hut  each  repre- 
sents the  centripetal  idea  of  common  allegiance  to  one  Empire  and  one 
Queen. 

At  such  a  time  and  with  such  opportunities  there  must  he  discussion 
and  deliberation,  whether  formal  or  informal,  whether  official  or 
unofficial,  on  the  greater  issues  which  continuously  arise  in  the  aftairs 
of  so  extensive  an  Empire. 

There  is  hardly  one  of  these  which  has  so  thoroughly  attracted 
public  attention,  at  all  events  in  the  Mother  Country,  as  that  compre- 
hensively known  as  the  Commercial  Federation  of  the  Empire.  And 
the  recent  bold  stroke  of  Canada  in  declaring  a  new  tariff  pilicy  is 
pregnant  with  great  results  in  sentiment,  in  principle,  and  in  effects, 
in  regard  to  this  important  problem. 

But  this  bold  stroke  of  Canada  has  been  welcomed  by  a  portion  of 
the  Press  and  by  many  leading  public  men  in  words  and  in  a  manner 
which  indicate  a  wide-prevailing  ignorance  as  to  its  true  character. 
Canada  has  not  done  and  has  not  proposed  to  do  the  very  thing  for 
which  she  is  so  copiously  thanked  and  on  which  she  is  so  warmly 
oongratulated  :  Canada  has  done  something  far  higher  and  far  better. 
The  "  British  Empire  Trade  League  "  at  home  enthusiastically  wel- 
comes the  Canadian  resolutions  as  a  definite  and  achieved  work  in  the 
Commercial  Federation  of  the  Empire.  Mr.  Parkin,  in  Canada,  with 
liis  wonted  eloquence^  has  written  :  "  There  was  not  a  Colony  which 
was  not  filled  with  pride  to  see  the  largest  Colony  laying  down  a 
stepping-stone  for  the  commercial  unity  of  the  raee."  But  Canada 
has  done  none  of  these  things.  Canada  makes  no  offer  of  preferential 
treatment  to  the  Mother  Country  or  within  the  Empire  alone.  Canada 
offers  nothing  to  any  other  Colony  or  to  the  Mother  Country  which 
she  does  not  offer  to  every  foreign  country.  Canada,  in  the  words  of 
her  exceedingly  able  Minister  of  Finance,  plainly  declares,  "  We  do 
not  offer  anything  to  (ireat  Britain  by  our  resolutions  which  is  offered 
to  Great  Britain  alone  .  .  .  we  make  our  offer  to  every  nation  which 
is  prepared  to  accept  it."  The  bottom  principle  of  the  new  Canadian 
policy  is  that  there  should  be  one  tariff  of  Customs  duties  for 
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oountriee  willing  freely  to  tnde  with  GuiadA,  and  another  tariff  lor 
ooontriee  obstraoting  such  interohaoge  of  products  by  levying  high 
import  duties,  no  matter  whether  such  oonntriee  be  Mother  Gounfiy, 
British  Colonies,  or  Foreign  States. 

Pim>  reciprocity  in  commercial  policy  is  a  special  growth  of  North 
America,  but  it  is  in  direct  antithesis  alike  to  tlie  policy  of  free 
imports  and  to  tlic  policy  of  an  Empire  Zollvcrein.  It  is  no  respecter 
of  nationalities,  nor  is  it  in  any  sense  protection  of  native  industries. 
It  is  a  stepping-stone  to  Eree  Trade  and  not  to  a  ZoUverein.  It  ia  » 
gteat  tradition  in  Ganada;  and  in  thia  inataaoe  it  ia amalguiated 
with  an  equally  gieat  Oaaadian  tradition — ^Ifaai  of  loyalty  to  the 
BnipiDe* 

Bedproeity  has  been  a  controlling  idea,  specially  aetiye  ainoe  the 
variona  Praivinoes  gathered  themselves  together  into  one  great 
Dominion.  A  cardinal  principle  then  set  up  was  that  between  the 
various  rroviiices  tlierc  should  bo  absolute  reciprocity  in  the  form  of 
complete  Fn-e  Tmde.  Attemj>ts  liave  been  lontiimous,  and  for  a 
time  suecessfid,  also  to  secure  reciprocity  with  their  great  neighbour, 
the  ITnited  States.  But  the  M'Xioley  and  the  Dingley  tarifEs  have 
destroyed  preerait  pro»pecta  in  that  dixeotion.  All  thnm^  her  history 
Canada  has  adopted  a  high  Oostoms  tariff,  partly,  it  is  true,  to  ooii« 
dliate  oertain  indostzijes  which  datnooxed  lor  Bmtsotion,  hnt,  in  the 
main,  with  the  avowed  objeotof  wringing  redprooity  from  the  Unite<l 
States.  But  all  through  Canada  has  honestly  protested  that»  while 
compelled  by  local  exigencies  or  hopes  to  pursue  this  policy,  it  has 
l)een  sorely  against  the  gniin  if  in  any  way  it  harai)ered  or  imj)ede<l 
trade  with  the  Mother  Country.  And  perhaps  it  may  bo  well  here  to 
quote  the  lu-tual  record.**  of  the  average  annual  values  of  Canadian 
produce  exported  from  Canada  to  the  United  States  and  to  the 
Mother  Country  lespeotiTely  in  reoent  yean : — 

Ezpoais  or  Caxadiait  Prodocb.  (oo<000  OmnsD.) 

18;s-77.     1878-81     MM  tt,     iWO  W,     MM  er. 
t  £  £  g  £ 

To  the  United  Kingdmn  ...  8*7  9-5  9'1  9^  18-0 
To  the  United  Stafae  ....  6*5        6-9        8-1        8  S  8*0 

These  facts  prove  the  truth  of  the  Canadian  aigoment  that  their 
tariff  policy,  so  long  adopted  for  local  necessities,  does  not  in  reality 
prove  so  hostile  to  the  Mother  Country  as  to  other  Statee.    And  the 

new  policy  now  declared  in  Canada  is  taken  with  the  avowed  purposf* 
of  still  further  developing  this  other  great  tnidition  of  loyalty  to  the 
Empire.  Tiie  Canadian  Fiuauoe  Minister  plainly  declared  this  in 
his  opening  statement : — 
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"  England  has  dealt  generously  with  iis  in  the  past.  England  has 
given  us  a  larger  degree  of  liberty,  i)erhap8,  than  is  possessed  by  any 
otlier  country  on  tho  face  of  the  earth.  She  has  given  us  liberty  to 
tax  her  wares  even  when  she  admits  our  goods  free,  and  we  have 
taxed  them  to  an  enormous  degree.  Why  should  we  wait  for  Eng- 
land to  do  more  ?  Somebody  must  make  a  move  in  tho  matter,  and 
we  propose  that  Canada  shall  lead  the  way." 

On  another  occasion  Canada  led  the  way,  although  her  lead  has 
not  been  followed  by  England.  Wisely  her  statesmen  saw  that  her 
over-sea  trade  must  be  made  as  free  as  possible  if  it  was  to  develoj)^  and 
they  relieved  shipping  visiting  Canadian  ports  of  the  old-world 
system  of  light  dues — placing  the  cost  of  hghting  the  coasts  on  tho 
general  revenue.  This  enlightened  lead  we  have  not  yet  followed  in 
the  Mother  Country,  where  wo  still  suffer  from  tho  surWval  of  the 
"  Turnpike  "  idea.  Canada  has  reaped  material  advantages  in  the 
consequent  growth  of  her  shipping  industries. 

And  so  will  it  bo  with  her  new  policy.  She  opens  her  doors  to  tho 
interchange  of  commodities  vdth.  all  countries  willing  to  open  theirs. 
It  is  well  understood  in  genuine  commercial  communities  that  com- 
merce means  the  interchange  of  goods,  even  including  that  best  of  all 
commerce  for  a  new  countrj',  when  men  of  other  countries  are  willing 
to  invest  their  money  in  return  for  produce  exported.  But  high  tuxes 
levie<l  on  imports  merely  check  all  such  commercial  development. 
For  instance,  the  high  tax  hitherto  levied  in  Canada  is  eitlier  paid, 
partly  by  the  exporter,  and  partly  by  the  Canadian  consumer  in  higher 
retail  prices  for  British  goods,  or  else  it  lessens  the  quantity  of 
British  goods  imported.  In  either  case  it  tends  to  check  the  export 
of  goods  from  the  Mother  Country  to  Canada,  and,  therefore,  of 
the  exports  from  Canada  to  the  United  Kingdom.  Under  normal 
conditions  the  less  the  English  produce  that  goes  to  Canada,  the  less 
the  Canadian  produce  which  finds  a  market  in  tho  United  Kingdom. 
We  in  England  admit  the  produce  of  other  countries  "  free  "  because- 
we  find  by  experience  that  this  means  the  necessary  export  of  our  own 
produce  to  an  e<piivalent  value. 

Thus  this  new  policy  in  Canada,  so  far  as  principles  are  concerned, 
is  a  definite  step  in  the  direction  of  Free  Trade.  The  "  preferential 
treatment "  of  English  goods  has  nothing  to  do  with  their  beiiig 
English,  except  on  the  plea  of  pure  reciprocity — identical  treatment 
being  offered  to  the  goods  of  any  country  offering  similar  reciprocal 
advantages. 

Incidentally,  it  is  of  very  present  importance  to  know  whether 
such  a  policy  is  possible  under  present  treaty  engagements ;  and 
this  will  lead  to  the  further  question  whether,  under  the  present 
conditions  of  the  world,  the  existing  treaty  obligations  ore  not  more 
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conducive  to  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  Empire  than  the 
opposite  policy,  wliich  is  being  advocated  by  many  ardent  politicians. 

Firstly,  as  to  the  actual  treaty  obligations  in  themselves.  We 
may  place  them  in  tliree  categories  : — general,  specific,  and  special 
to  Canada. 

With  regard  to  general  obligations,  it  has  been  for  long  the  poli<  y 
of  the  Mother  Country  to  secure  for  herself,  and  therefore  to  grant 
to  others,  what  is  known  as  most  favoured  nation  treatment.  The 
policy  of  making  special  commercial  treaties,  involving  the  prepara- 
tion and  acceptance  of  special  tariffs  of  Customs  duties,  was  not  only 
a  most  laborious  task,  but  usually  resulted  in  failure  because  of  an 
inherent  inability  in  the  negotiators  to  foresee  the  future  and  all  its 
industrial  developments.  And  there  is  the  additional  grave  dis- 
advantage in  that  such  treaties  necessarily  impede  intercourse  with 
other  nations  not  included  in  the  treaty,  and  hamper  negotiations 
with  them.  For  instance,  our  Commercial  Treaty  with  France  of 
1 860  caused  Spain  and  Portugal  to  raise  their  tariffs  against  us,  and 
also  prevented  our  dealing  with  our  own  wine  and  spirit  duties  in  a 
manner  most  conducive  to  our  own  commercial  interests. 

"  In  the  present  condition  of  the  world  England  would  find  much  saving  of 
labour  could  her  commercial  treaties  be  restricted  to  one  clause — that  knovai  as 
the  'most  favoured  nation  clause.'  Thus  we  should  contract  to  ^mnt  to  all 
nations  the  fullest  favours  our  domestic  policy  would  allow  ;  wc  ehould  contract 
to  receive  from  all  nations  the  fullest  favours  their  domestic  policj  would  be  able 
to  grant." 

Most  favoured  nation  treatment  means  that  you  enter  that  foreign 
market  on  equal  terms  with  all  outside  competitors.  Our  own  treaty 
policy  has  not,  of  course,  always  been  formed  on  this  base  ;  and  it 
has  the  still  greater  defect  of  having,  as  yet,  taken  no  one  definite  and 
consistent  line  in  regard  to  our  Colonies  and  Dependencies.  Herein 
lies  a  great  and  pressing  opportunity  for  statesmanship.  It  is  a 
problem  which  the  Colonial  l^remiers  might  well  discuss  with  the 
Home  statesmen.  It  may  be  stated  as,  firstly  : — What  about  a 
general  policy  of  s>ecuring  treaties  with  all  nations  to  admit  British 
goods  from  any  part  of  the  Empire,  on  the  basis  of  most  favoured 
nation  treatment  Y  and  secondly  : — Will  the  Colonies  grant  the  neces- 
sary and  consequential  concessions  to  other  nations  ? 

It  may  hero  be  pointed  out  that  our  colonists  have  frequently 
sought  to  place  some  special  product  in  the  foreign  market  and  have 
demanded  special  treaty  arrangements.  New  Zealand  pressed  this 
point  strongly  at  the  Colonial  Conference  in  1887.  Aa  a  recent  in- 
stance, we  find  that  the  sending  of  frozen  meat  into  France,  or  of 
wool  into  Germany,  is  largely  assisted  by  the  fact  that  in  both  those 
countries  our  Colonies  enjoy  by  treaty  most  favoured  nation  treatment. 
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It  is  well  to  remember  that  we  have  reciprocal  "  most  lnTOiind 
iiation  "  agraements  with  at  least  twelve  foreign  States,  wbo  would, 
«nd  ooiild,  olaini  the  advantages  oonferred  hy  onr  existing  speoifio 
treaties  with  Belgium  and  with  the  German  Empire. 

Of  the  specific  treaties  the  Belgian  (of  July  O'^rd,  1862)  stipulates 
that  "  articles  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  Belgium  shall  not  be 
subject  in  the  British  ('olonios  to  other  or  higher  duties  than  those 
whith  are  or  may  be  imposed  upon  similar  articles  of  British  origin." 
The  Uf-nnan  Treaty  (of  May  30th,  18G0)  stii»ulates  tliat  in  the 
Colonics  and  Possessions  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  the  produce  of  the 
States  of  the  ZoUverein  shall  not  be  subject  to  any  other  or  higher 
impoirt  duties  than  the  produee  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Gieat 
Britain  and  Ireland.*' 

These  two  speoifio  tnaties,  as  well  as  the  general  tieotieB  to  whish 
I  have  referred,  differ  in  their  terms  as  affecting  our  Colonies  and 
Dependencies^  and  in  this  respect  uniformity  is  greatly  to  bo  desired. 
But  in  another  respect  these  treaties  are  identical,  for,  as  has  been 
stated  in  the  IIouso  of  Commons  by  the  Under-Si-i  rotary  for  Foreign 
Aifairs,  Sir  Eilwartl  (xrey,  wliile  they  do  not  prevent  Colonies  giving 
each  other  preferential  treatment,  they  do  prevent  any  Colony  giving 
such  treatment  to  the  Mother  Country.  Sir  Howard  Vincent  and 
8ir  Chalrles  Tupper  have  for  long  agitated  against  {he  zestriotions 
«entauied  in  these  treaties,  seeing  that  thejr  forbid  what  hoth  these 
•atiborities  so  earnestly  dedie,  namely,  preferential  treatment  within 
the  Empire. 

It  was  not  surprising  that  when  the  new  Canadian  Government 
made  its  new  tariff  proposals,  involving  reoipror  ity  witli  the  T^nited 
Kingdom,  Mr.  i\>rst«'r,  tlio  woll-known  former  ^liuister  of  Finance, 
on  April  24th  raiseil  tlie  ]ioint  that  any  such  preferential  treat- 
ment as  that  proiMJ84Ml  would  neetjssarily  extend  to  Belgium  and 
Germany.  The  present  Finance  Minister's  reply  is  noteworthy.  He 
said: — 

«  By  the  treaties  with  Belgium  and  Gtormany  any  Colony  would  he 
forbidden  to  make  a  pireferential  anangement  with  Great  Britain 
\\  ithout  offraing  the  same  arrangement  to  the  most  favoured  nations. 
We  do  not  offer  anything  to  Qxeat  Britain  hy  our  resolutions  which 
18  offered  to  Great  Britain  alone.  We  recognise  the  fact  that  Great 
Britain  alone,  by  her  liberal  policy,  is  in  a  jX)sition  to  avail  herself  of 
this  offer  inimodiately  ;  but  we  make  an  offer  not  to  Great  Britain  only, 
but  to  every  nation  which  is  prepared  to  aceopt  it.  .  .  .  We  recognise 
it  is  a  question  on  which  we  shall  ultimately  have  to  cuniiult  with  Her 
Majesty's  (Somnment." 

That  ultimate  oonsultatioin  is»  of  course,  of  the  highest  importance. 
It  is  quite  true  Canada  offers  the  **  same  anangement"  to  any 
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nation,  bat  it  ap{>ea»  to  be  equally  true  that  under  the  treaties,  and 
without  any  new  anrangement  ^^utever,  ilie  goods  ol  the  most 
laTOored  nations  ean  oome  into  Canada  on  the  same  terms  as  those  of 
the  redproGally  treated  Mother  Goontiy.  Their  produce  shall  not 
he  subject  to  other  or  higher  duties  than  the  produce  of  the  Utdted 

Tf  further  explicitness  were  needed,  we  might  turn  to  the  actual  t<'nn8 
of  a  treaty  negotiated  and  signed  so  lately  as  189;^,  dire<'tly  on  l)ehalf 
of  Canada,  by  her  SjK'cial  Commissioner  8ir  Charles  Tu]i]>er.  In  the 
"  Convention  between  Canada  and  France,"  signed  at  i'aris  on  Feb- 
ruary 6th»  1893,  we  find — 

Article  L  decAaies,  in  reference  to  fVenoh  imports  into  Osnada,  that 
still  wines  shall  be  exempted  from  the  surtax,  or  the  ad  wUmrm  duty 
of  30  per  cent. ;  that  the  existing  duty  on  ocmimon  soiqp  ihall  he 
reduced  hy  one-half,  and  the  duly  on  nuts,  almonds,  and  pnmes  by 
one-tliird. 

Article  II.  is  best  quoted  verbatim  : — "  Tout  avaiitage  eomniercial 
accorde  par  le  Canada  a  un  Etat  tiers,  notamment  en  niatiiTe  <le 
tarifs,  sera,  de  pleiu  droit,  eteudu  a  la  Franoe,  a  I'-Ugerie,  et  a  ses 
colonies.'* 

Article  ni.  enacts  that  a  long  list  of  Canadian  products  shsll 
receive  the  advantages  of  the  miiiiTniim  tariff  on  entry  into  Enmoe 
or  BVmoh  PosBesnons,  with  this  additional  proviso :  '*  Le  b^efice  de 
toute  reduction  de  dnit  accord^  &  un  £tat  quelconqne  sur  l*nn  des 
articles  dnmn^s  Ik  dessus,  sera  etendu,  de  plein  droit,  an  Canada.'' 

This  treaty  was  negotiated  and  signed  by  the  l^ritish  Aml)as«idor 
in  Paris  and  by  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada  ;  and,  while  it 
secures  for  Canada  most  favoured  nation  treatment  in  Fnuici'  and  Ler 
Colonies,  it  obtains  for  French  jiroduets,  home  and  colonial,  even' 
tariff  advantage  granted  by  Canada  to  any  otlier  country,  without 
reference  to  any  reasons  or  conditions  whatever  affecting  sudi 
advantage. 

According  to  the  new  Canadian  Besolution  countries  become 
entitied  to  the  benefits  of  tiie  reciprocal  tariff  **  whenever  their  own 
tariff  admits  the  products  of  Canada  on  terms  on  the  whole  as 
favourable  to  Canada  as  the  terms  of  this  reciprocal  tariff  are  to  the 
coimtry  conoCTned.  Nothing  is  said  as  to  who  is  to  judge  whether 
the  teiTiis  are  '*  on  the  whole  as  favounible."  and  nothing  is  said  as 
to  these  terms  being  defined  or  doterniincd  by  c{»nv('ntional  agree- 
ment. This  resobition  will  at  any  rato  have  a  \yholesome  effect  on 
all  countries  outiiide  the  charmed  circle  of  those  who  can  claim  most 
favoured  nation  tieatment.  And  it  is  an  open  secret  that  with  the 
present  Dominion  Gkyvemment,  especially  after  the  Premier's  leoent 
visit  to  Wisshington,  one  motive  for  this  new  tariff  policy  was  the 
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possibility  that  such  a  policy  might  re^-ive  reciprocity  witli  tlie 
United  States. 

The  more  the  question  of  these  Canadian  resolutions  is  examined 
the  further  we  seem  to  travel  from  the  commercial  federation  of  the 
Empire,  or  from  any  desire  or  effect  in  the  direction  of  preferential 
treatment  for  the  Mother  Country. 

It  may  be  well,  then,  to  consider  the  stage  at  which  this  inviting 
problem  has  now  arrivetl. 

Commercial  federation  for  the  Empire  was  brought  distinctly  l)eforc 
Die  Colonial  Conference  in  1887. 

England  had  then  pursued  for  onh'  ono-(|uarter  of  a  century  her 
new  Colonial  policy.  Up  to  tlie  year  1800  there  still  existed  strictly 
differential  duties — in  tlie  Mother  Country — in  favour  of  colonial 
imports.  The  details  are  admirably  set  out  in  Mr.  Sydney  Bu.xtoti's 
Juiiamr  nut/  Politivx.  Writing  of  the  Biidget  of  184(j.  he  statos : 
"  The  general  duty  on  full}'  nianufacture<l  articles  being  reduced  to 
a  uniform  10  per  cent,  on  foreign,  and  to  half  that  rate  on  colonial 
goods,  a  differential  advantage  in  favour  of  British  TWsessions, 
though  proportionately  rod ucf'd,  was  still  maintained."  In  185;i  "  the, 
duties  on  foreign  manufactures  were  in  most  t-ases  reduced  by  one- 
half,  bringing  them  to  the  level  of  those  charged  on  similar  goods 
from  British  Possessions."  But  the  «iiirtrential  duties  on  foods, 
timber,  wines,  spirits,  and  other  articles  produced  in  the  Colonies,  were 
levied  until  the  year  1800.  It  is  remarkable  to  notice  that  these  were 
the  years  when  the  policy  of  "  cutting  the  painter  "  began  to  prevail 
in  high  places ;  when  the  House  of  Commons,  for  instance,  toiilil 
pass  the  well-known  resolution  declaring  that  **  all  further  extension 
of  territory  or  assumption  of  government  in  tropical  Africa  was  in- 
expedient," and  that  "  the  object  of  our  policr3'  should  bo  ....  an. 
ultimate  withdrawal  from  all  our  iVfrican  Possessions  except,  probably, 
Sierra  I>oone."  At  this  period  indef)endent  self-government  was 
granted  to  our  distant  Colonies,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  paving 
the  way  to  separation.  The  abandonment  of  the  discredited  "  old 
Colonial  System  "  (even  now  prevailing  with  I'runce,  Spain,  and. 
Portugal),  whereby  the  Mother  Country  endeavoured,  ag  with  a 
ZoUverein,  to  hedge  her  Empire  aroimd  and  moiiopoluie  all  colonial 
tnule,  and  the  granting  of  free  fiscal  liberty  to  our  over-sea  Possessions, 
was  undertaken  in  this  spirit  of  abandonment  of  expansion.  But  if 
this  system  of  wholesome  and  wholesjile  Ks<iil  freedom  for  our 
Colonies  is  not  of  such  old  standing  as  is  comnionly  imagined  or 
assumed,  without  shadow  of  doubt  it  ha.s  resulted,  within  a  short 
fifty  years,  in  developing  and  cementing  an  idea  of  the  unity  and 
solidarity  of  the  Empire  which  was  never  iM-fore  achieved  under  the 
"old  Colonial  System"  in  any  age  or  any  Empire.    Instead  of 
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cutting  the  painteTi  tluae  actiudly  **  free  congenital  oommiunities  "  hftve 
cSend  tow-ropet  to  tlie  Mother  Country  sod  to  one  another.  Infltnd 
of  the  expeoted  separation,  ire  hare  a  nnivvnal  demand  lor  oloaw 

union.  Political  freedom  of  the  parts  has  prodooed  a  nattnal  and 
hfalthj  unitj  of  the  whole  unprecedented  in  history. 

At  tho  Conference  of  1887  Lord  Xnutsford,  the  President,  happily 
declared  that  altlintiirli  Impenal  Federation  was  specifically  exrludod 
from  the  deliberations,  .romniereial  Federation  might  well  be  dis- 
oub!«jd.    llepresentatives  of  the  Colonies  one  after  another  e^prej^ed 
their  views,  and  it  was  evident  that  a  great  sentiment,  one  that  now 
joa  will  find  in  all  the  oomers  of  the  Mother  Country,  had  oohia 
to  piranul  far  and  wide  in  the  Empire:  it  waa  a  nentiinent  of 
^patriotum,  of  pladng  one'a  leUow-eooniiTniea  helove  the  foraigner. 
So  far  it  was  good  and  wholeaome ;  hat  when  onoe  the  sentiment 
was  rednceil  to  the  terms  of  fitoal  interferenoe»  even  Mr.  Hcimerr. 
while  making  his  celebrated  proposal  to  levy  an  extra  duty  on  all 
foreign  imports  thronchont  the  Empire  and  appro])riato  the  pro- 
ueods  to  imperial  del  euce,  took  good  en  re  fo  guard  himself  hy  the 
expHoit  statement  that  an  "  Tmj)frial  Ztdiveroin  would  interfere  too 
Uiuoh  with  the  tit>eal  syBtem  of  the  Colouieti  and  witli  their  revenue 
■and  espenditnze."    Hia  policy  waa  "  to  find  someOiing  whiok  dionld 
supply  a  ooheaiTe  loroe  to  tibe  Empiie  and  at  tJie  aame  time  pronde 
rwmoB  lor  defenaiTe  pmpoaaa.'*  Luadentally  tfaia  pfopoaal  would 
have  been  to  a  certain  degree  a  n4iim  to  the  old  Colonial  System, 
.and  a  oheck  on  the  foreign  trade  of  all  parte  of  the  Empire.   But  the 
sentiment  in  favntir  of  closer  union  ignored  that  difficulty  at  th«» 
time,  and  a  majority  of  the  Colonial  representatives  sui)j)<»rted  tlie 
proposal  as  embodying  the  sentiment.    A'ictoria  said  :  '*  This  is  one  of 
Uto  hmt  and  one  of  the  few  nieiius  for  drawing  eloi»er  the  bonds  of 
unity  and  increasing  the  solidarity  of  the  Empire."    New  Zealand 
«aid:  "Ton  may  possibly  hm  Oommerdal  Eedemtimi  without 
Imperial  Federation,  hat  I  do  not  think  yon  will  evor  have  Imperial 
Federation  without  Oommereial  Fedamtum."    Even  tiie  FVeelnder, 
Mr.  Service,  said :  "  I  think  nothing  could  he  more  advantageous  to 
the  unity  of  iha  Empire  than  to  establish  a  greater  aympathj  in  a 
finanetal  scn^e.  or  rather,  in  a  fiscal  sense." 

Hut  in  that  very  debate  the  keynote  was  sinick  of  something 
deeper  and  nu»re  [irevailing  than  tlie  mere  eonnectioji  of  *'  Commercial 
Federation  '  with  the  great  soutimeut  of  closer  union.  Mr.  Deokin, 
the  eloquent  representatiTe  of  Victoria,  said :  "  I  agree  with  Mr. 
Hofaneyr  in  believing  thai  one  of  the  strongest  tiea  thai  eaa  nmte 
tiie  Cohnuea  or  people  togeilier  ia  the  tie  of  aelf-intereet" ;  and  Mr. 
Adje  Bonglaa,  iwpmaenting  Taamania,  declared  that  this  question  **  ia 
of  mueh  more  interest  to  &  XTmted  Kingdom  than  to  the  Cohmiee. 
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The  Colonies  will  still  go  on  transacting  their  own  business  in  thoir 
own  way — they  will  not  in  any  way  depart  from  thoir  usual  practice, 
which  is  simply  to  consider  themselves  and  not  the  Mother  Country." 

If,  in  addition  to  what  was  said  in  \HH7,  wo  carefully  study  what 
was  said  and  written  on  the  same  subject  at  the  great  Ottawa  Con- 
ference in  1894,  and  at  the  subsequent  conference  of  the  Chambers  of 
Commerce  of  the  Empire  in  London  in  1896,  we  find  abundant 
evidence  to  prove  that  the  Colonies  are  determined  to  maintain  the 
unity  of  the  Empire,  as  was  so  elot]uently  plirased  in  the  preamble  of 
the  trade  resolutions  passed  at  Ottawa : — 

*'  Whereas  the  stability  and  progress  of  the  British  Empire  can  be  bo8t  atwiire«l 
by  drawing  continually  closer  the  bonds  that  unite  the  Coluiiiea  with  the  Mother 
Country,  and  by  the  continuous  growth  of  a  praclical  sympathy  and  co-operation 
in  all  that  pertains  to  the  common  welfare  ;  and  whereas  this  co-operation  and 
unity  can  in  no  way  be  more  ofTectually  promoted  than  by  the  cultivation  and 
exteiuion  of  the  mutual  and  profitable  interchange  of  their  products." 

When  we  come  to  the  particular  means  to  this  end — of  the  profit- 
able interchange  of  pro<luct8  as  conducing  to  the  general  welfare — 
then  wo  find  a  general  concurrence  in  the  impossibility  of  a  Zollve- 
rein,  of  absolute  freedom  of  trade  from  all  import  duties  within  the 
Empire,  such  as  exists  wtliin  the  United  States  or  the  Canadian 
Dominion.  But  at  Ottawa  it  was  resolved  :  "  That  this  Conference 
records  its  belief  in  the  ad\'isability  of  a  Customs  arrangement 
between  (ireat  Britain  and  her  Colonies  by  which  trade  witiiin  the 
Empire  may  be  placed  on  a  more  favourable  footing  than  that  which 
,  is  carried  on  with  foreign  countries." 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  with  shrewd  business  insight,  signahsed  his 
accession  to  office  by  a  general  request  for  the  views  of  the  various 
colonial  Governments  on  this  very  problem  of  increasing  the  profit- 
able interchange  of  the  products  of  the  Empire.  Many  of  our 
colonial  statesmen  know  very  well  that  a  more  favourable  footing 
for  national  than  for  foreign  trade  necessitates  differential  duties 
which  have  their  obvioits  inherent  evils ;  (among  others)  they  tend — 

i.  To  increase  prices  to  the  consumer, 
ii.  To  restrict  trade,  especially  with  foreign  States, 
iii.  To  divert  trade  from  its  natural  channels. 

It  is  well  known  that  such  a  policy  would  affect  different  portions  of 
the  Empire  most  uneijually,  because  it  would,  in  intention  and  effect, 
seriously  hamper  trade  with  foreign  States.  It-  may  be  well  for  all 
concerned  to  have  clearly  set  out  some  of  the  actual  facts  of  the  trade 
of  the  different  parts  of  the  Empire  with  other  British  Possessions 
and  with  foreign  States.  I  will  take  the  totals  at  recent  fourtecn-}  ear 
epochs  (from  the  Statistical  Abstract). 
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Ezpons.  (0(K>oo  Omrtid.) 


1896. 

vm. 

18BI. 

1886. 

From— 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

India  .... 

44- 

50-5 

63-6  1 

9-5 

57-3 

Tropical  Coloili«l 

13-6 

15-5 

15-9  ! 

4-9 

ir 

18-4 

Autr.ihi-Hiii  .  . 

ao-2 

46*1 

5G*6 

•4 

2-4 

7-4 

S<»uUi.Al'rica 

3-6 

9- 

16-5 

•2 

•« 

Noitli,  Amain  . 

18-9 

14-4 

95 

'  10-3 

Totals . 

lOOD  .  194-0 

1 

W-7 

; 

We  see  that  the  export  tra<i<'  of  tlio  ( 'olonies  to  thf  Mofhor  rnuntry 
and  other  parts  of  thp  Empire  has  risen  in  twenty-eight  years  fron;  !  '''^ 
to  167  millioiiij  in  value,  a  growth  of  <  »7  i>er  {»nt.  Over  the  same  p* 
tlie  exjwrt  trade  oi  thews  Colonic  to  foreign  States  has  riaeu  from  :-'•> 
to  94  millions,  a  growth  of  more  than  266  per  cent.  Facts  are  stubboni 
things,  kbA  tiuw  ibof8»  ao  wdl  known  to  borineaB  men,  afod  one 
great  tolid  reuon  why  our  laiger  CdSonus  heoiate  to  kill  tlidr 
growing  tnuie  with  farngnfln.  W%  waxit  a  **pratiM  qrmpathjaiid 
oo-operation  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  common  wel&re ;  we  want 
"  the  ciUtiration  and  extenaon  of  the  profitable  interchange  of 
prodnf'ts."  Anything  fluit  inon*as<»fi  thp  profits  and  facilities  of  conft> 
mercial  interoourse  is,  therefore,  what  we  need.   But  we  do  not  want 

its  OppOHitO. 

It  wo  look  to  the  actual  histories  of  other  Colonial  Empires  ;  if  we* 
wish  to  diaoorer  the  reasons  for  the  genuine  expansion  of  the  British 
Empra  and  tha  itnawflial  IMlufe  ol  other  Odonial  Empires,  to  my 
tfaii^dng  we  shall  And  the  answer  in  the  fiscal  and  poUtioal  autonomj 
with  which  we  have  so  freely  endowed  our  Oolonies.  It  is  most 
dignificant  that  so  many  of  these  free  communities  should  of  their  own 
free-i^'ill  now  talk  of  "  drawing  closer  the  bonds  of  fiscal  tmion ;  "  or, 
in  other  Avords.  of  fleiinctiTig'  from  their  indiviilnal  li]>erties  for  the 
assumed  benefit  oi"  the  other  membt^rs  of  the  national  family.  I'mt  if 
is  another  and  a  further  question  \*  liether  sueh  a  i)olicy  ia  the  best 
means  of  iuci-eatiiug  the  contentment  and  developing  the  prosperity  of 
the  Tarions  portionfl  of  the  Empire. 

IndependenoB  in  fiecal  policy  has  led,  and  haa  enahled,  manj  of  our 
Ooloiiiea  to  make  their  own  ejq^eriments,  hut  this  independenoe  is  a 
&r  more  reliable  link  of  Empire  than  any  bonds  iuvolvug  leatriction. 
If  we  look  for  a  moment  to  the  *'  powerful  tie  ( .f  self-interest "  we  shall 
find  that,  in  this  unnoticed  and  rapid  development  of  their  foreign 
trade,  many  Colonies  will  oome  rather  to  ask  fGrmoie  tieatiea  aeoming 
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most  favourc'l  nation  troatniont  witli  foroign  States  than  to  ask  for 
their  abrogation  :  wo  shall  flml  the  acquisition  of  markets  in  foreign 
.States  (  rendered  profitable  hy  the  prestige  of  the  Erajiire,  the  guaran- 
teed security  of  the  Colony,  and  even  the  treaty  rights  of  the  Empire) 
would  not  tend  to  break  tiie  solidarity  of  the  Bmpiie  any  more  tiiaa 
the  aoqiusition  of  markets  in  Franoe  or  Bnaoa  has  made  Ifanohester 
or  Binumgfaam  wuh  lor  annexalion  to  those  great  coimtries. 

The  Oanadian  Dominion — containing  nearly  one-half  of  the  persons 
of  European  stock  in  the  British  Em|nre  outside  the  Motiier  Country — 
has  now  plainly  declared  that  in  her  opinion  the  practical  method  of 
cultivating  and  extending  the  profitable  interchange  of  products  is  hy 
freeing  all  possible  cliannelsof  interi'ourse  from  prohibitive  or  restrictive 
Customs  duties.  iShe  still  stands  by  the  idea  that  the  effort  in  tliis 
direction  must  be  mutual,  and  she  has  declared  her  resolve  to  do 
unto  o^ors  as  she  would  Aeyshould  do  unto  her,  when  onoe  they 
agree  to  do  likewise. 

It  will  he  well  if  the  publio  take  these  various  points  into  eameet 
oonsidemtion  in  forming  their  judgment  on  the  new  Canadian  tariff 
proposals.  Enthusiasts  are  not  expected  to  look  beneath  the  surface, 
but  that  is  where  experts  find  the  forces  and  facts  which  ultimately 
control  policies.  The  ideas  of  a  ZoUverein,  and  even  of  a  Commercial 
Federation  i.>f  the  Empire,  have  been  overwhelmed  in  the  greater  and 
grander  idea  of  the  new  Canadian  policy; — a  big  step  forward,  on  the 
part  of  our  greatest  over-sea  pro\inco,  along  the  profitable  patli  of 
greater  freedom  in  the  interohange  of  the  pnduets  ol  capital  and 
labour,  and  in  the  direction  of  a  truly  Imperial  Free  Trade. 

QvoROB  Badek-Powelu 


I 


THE  PABI8  BAIiONa 

•'ItfaflwKNilllwtMM;  iiieoalinudcTM 

Present  the  obj<vf.,  but  tli»j  mind  doscnt-f  ; 

And  thenw  delighf,  disgust,  or  rtxil  indilferenoe  ri5o."— Ckai  re. 

Thk  last  exLubitiuu  of  tlio  "OKI  Salon"  that  will  he  sfeu  in  the 
Palais  de  I'lnduati-ie  at  the  Chainpe  Elys^^es  leaves  a  melauoholy  im- 
pression ou  the  mind.  The  western  portion  of  the  building  'u& 
already  in  process  ol  demolition,  to  leave  the  groimd  dear  for  tJia 
^  new  FlaJaoe  wluiih  u  to  be  ereotod  lor  the  £^^^ 
which,  after  thai  tremendaaa  and  threatemsg  eoqploitatioii  baa  been 
got  over,  M-ill  be  (as  at  present  intended)  the  future  home  of  the 
<  ♦*  Salon  des  Champs  Elys^es."  The  whole  area  of  the  central  court 
is  still  available  for  the  sculpture,  for  which  it  forms  such  an  admir- 
able  field  of  oxhibition  ;  but  the  visitor  on  moimtiug  to  the  yestibule 
on  tlie  Tijiper  iloor,  and  the  large  gallery  opening  out  of  it.  finds  the 
usual  range  of  gullerice  to  the  right  closed,  and  the  exhibition  only 
runs  round  the  eastern  portion  of  tlie  building,  including,  lioweveTy 
eome  xooma  at  the  east  end  whkli  mm  f  onnerly  oooi^ied  by  a  per^ 
manent  ezhibitioii^-4he  **  tJmo&Oanlzale  dea  Arte  Beoonittlsy"  if  I 
TBmember  z^fat.  The  galleriea  for  poiniinga  are  Aerafore  aomewliai 
curtailed  in  ipaoa  in  comparison  with  previova  years,  tind  the  number 
of  pictures  proportionatdj  reduced,  Mid  one  might  natniaUy  hav^ 
hoped  that  this  reduction  in  quantity  would  have  meant  n  oorre- 
sj>ouding  rise  in  average  qtiality.  T'nforttmatoly  no  snch  gnitification 
awaited  the  visitor.  The  l*alais  de  rindustrie  closes  un  what,  a» 
far  HB  ]iaintiiTg  is  eoneemed,  is  the  worst  Salon  that  has  been  seen 
there  iur  u  good  many  years  back. 

"  Thin  sown  with  aupht  of  profit  or  delight '' 

was  the  line  that  kej)t  miming  in  one's  mind  while  travert-ing  lhi» 
scries  of  rooms  full  of  &4«n.sational  or  conimonplace  rejirescutations 
of  mere  incident ;  and  looking  at  some  of  the  worka  that  were  hung^ 
Oioe  oonld  not  help  speeidating  curiously  on  the  poaaible  quality 
thoae  that  were  rejected.  Or  la  there  troth  m  the  daxk  atoriea  cunent 
among  f^oh  feuilletoDiata  aa  to  the  aooeanlnlity  of  the  Solon  Jury 
to  private  and  personal  influence  ? 

The  Old  and  Xew  Salon  at  Paris  stand  in  a  relation  very  analogous 
to  that  of  the  Acadeni}'  and  the  No\v  (Jailery  in  London.  In  earli 
case  the  old  institution  obviouKly  caters  more  for  the  public,  the  new 
one  moTt'  for  the  esoterics;  tlie  old  exhibition  admits  a  great  number 
of  subject  or  incident  ]ii(  tures*,  the  new  one  leans  more  towards  the 
art  in  which  treatment  is  of  more  interest  than  subject.  Roughly 
ipeahing,  in  eadk  eaae  the  tvo  ediilntioiiB  represent  two  oppooed 
fiewa  aa  to  the  objeota  of  the  art  of  pointing,  yiewa  vhidi  vill,  per-' 
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haps,  always  be  more  or  less  represented  by  opposition  parties  among 
artists  and  critics,  who  are  too  apt  to  regard  the  one  \'iew  of  art  as 
necessarily  exclusive  of  the  other.  This  is  surely  a  mistake.  The 
subject  picture  has  as  much  right  to  existence  as  the  *'  art  for  Art's 
sake  "  picture.  There  are,  one  may  say,  three  degrees  of  comparison. 
There  is  the  piu^ly  realistic  study,  in  which  the  object  is  simply  to 
paint  as  perfectly  as  possible  what  one  sees — an  end  which  may  seem 
humble  in  an  intellectual  sense,  but  which,  when  carried  to  its  highest 
point,  is  really  an  intellectual  achievement  of  no  mean  order,  as 
witness  such  a  painting,  for  instance,  as  Kosa  Bonheiw's  grand  head 
of  a  lioness  :  there  is  the  subject  picture,  in  which  the  endeavour 
is  to  realise  an  incident  and  a  character  or  characters  which  the 
painter  has  not  seen  :  and  there  is  finally  the  ideal  picture,  in  which 
the  aim  is  purely  poetic,  the  expression  of  a  thought  through  the 
medium  of  painting,  and  always  with  the  condition  (for  that  is  a 
sine  qua  uon)  that  the  thought  shall  bo  expressed  in  such  a  way  as 
to  subserve  the  conditions  of  beauty,  of  decorative  effect,  in  painting. 
A  picture  which  expresses  a  symbolic  meaning  without  being  beauti- 
fid  as  a  design  is  only  a  superior  kind  of  diagram.  But  it  is  not 
always  or  necessarily  the  same  with  an  incident  pictiu^  (unless  where 
it  is  specially  painted  as  a  decorative  work,  which  places  it  in  a 
different  category').  Hence  recent  criticism  of  the  "art  for  Art" 
school  has  taken  up  a  hostile  attitude  towards  incident  pictures, 
regarding  them  as  a  form  of  production  quite  foreign  to  the  intel- 
lectual ends  of  painting,  and  only  of  interest  to  the  mob ;  and  no 
doubt  many  incident  pictures  are  painted  which  are  mere  common- 
places, and  which  appeal  only  to  the  ordinary'  sight-seeing  instinct 
of  the  public,  who  like  a  picture  with  a  story.  That  it  is  possible 
for  an  incident  picture  to  exhibit  the  grandest  qualities  of  art  is, 
however,  undeniable ;  we  have  only  to  cite  such  an  example  as  the 
"  Surrender  of  Breda."  But  even  admitting  Velasquez'  great  work 
to  be  an  exceptional  instance,  even  limiting  our  demand  to  that  of 
truthful  conception  of  the  characters  portrayed  and  competent 
execution  of  the  figures  and  accessories,  this  illustrative  use  of  painting 
for  the  realisation  of  incident  in  history  or  fiction  is  both  a  legitimate 
and  important  object  of  the  art  of  painting.  As  far  as  the  spectator 
is  concerned,  it  is  a  distinct  intellectual  gain  if  he  acquires  from  the 
picture  a  more  truthfiU  and  vivid  realisation  of  a  scene  or  an  event 
which  he  has  hitherto  only  indistinctly  pictured  to  his  mind  while 
reading  of  it ;  and  as  far  as  the  artist  is  concerned,  the  accomplishment 
of  such  a  painting  presupposes,  first,  the  power  of  adequately  and 
dramatically  conceiving  of  a  character  or  incident ;  secondly,  the 
power  of  realising  that  conception  on  canvas:  no  inconsiderable 
intellectual  feat.  The  production  of  a  really  able  work  of  the  illus- 
trative class  may,  in  fact,  demand  and  exhibit  a  higher  mental  power 
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aud  injiif,'lii  than  goos  to  furnibh  many  a  work  wliich  in  dignilio*!  by 
the  title  of  ideal  Art,  }ut>i  as  Jane  Austen 'ti  uovel»  ui  the  real  life  of 
her  day  eviuoe  a  higher  order  of  genius  than  the  imaginaliTB  but 
cibem.  diadowy  and  vuwl  fiotiona  of  )fr.  Qaorga  Msndifb. 

Ife  is  not,  tiuonfoce^  Iworaae  tb«  Old  Salon  at  Buia  diowa  andi  it 
fmdoimna&oe  d  mddent  piotmca  that  ODa  need  regard  it  wifh  indif- 
lerence  or  aversion.    It  is  heoania  M>  many  of  the^  are  coarse  in 
mrtistic  quality  and  conception,  a  coarseness  which  is  further  pmpha- 
siwd  and  ft  n  *'d  tipon  onr  notire  hy  their  imnecefsary  and  detiant 
m/,0.    Tlio  Hlrmrnt  of  harLarity  which  m  ofton  iinpleasaiitly  felt  in 
modfni  Froiif'li  art  is  not  .-^o  couspicuous  this  year  as  on  some  former 
oocasiou^,  tliougli  we  are  not  let  off  entirely  .  a  life-size  tiger  staked 
on  a  pointed  bamboo  fence,  with  the  blood  dropping  £roai  him,  and  a 
paked  woman  undergoing  tho  torton  of  the  nok  hafora  meduBval 
tnbnnal*  axe  amon^^  the  amenitfea  of  the  ahow.  But  in  the  mom 
haimleee  subjeota  the  attempt  to  be  senwtional  is  manifaat  at  enry 
tan.    Here  it  is  a  life-size  piotme  of  a  drag  returning  from  the 
races,  the  horses  foreshortened  and  as  if  stepping  out  of  the  frame — 
a  HorrtTig'  pir'tiire  magnified  (only  tho  horws  an^  not  nearly  so  good 
as  Herring's)  ;  thermit  is  a  "  Dranio  d'AduItero,"  tlie  husband  and  his 
friends  rushing  into  a  rofun  to  surpii^  tlie  guilty  <  <>nple  ;  at  anollier 
comer  a  life-size  scene  of  "  Le  Duel  Interrompu,"  where  there  is 
also  (oiUurally)  a  lady  in  the  oaae.  ISua  lattor,  hj  M.  Gamalo-Alda, 
iriiidi  haa  alnady  been  populaxiaed  in  |rinti»  iUnatratea  the  qneation 
p{ aoale:  it  ia a  derer  xealiBtio  |»otafe  with  about  the  aame  hind  of 
inftereafc  aa  the  d^novemn  f  of  the  average  French  noTel,  and  with  a 
certain  amount  of  dramatic  spirit ;  but  why  paint  such  a  social  sketch 
life  size  ?    Who  wants  such  a  thing  y    The  fact  seems  to  be  that  the 
innnonso  arm  of  wall  space  a^  ailable  at  the  Palais  de  rind«!*tric  has 
exen  ised  a  pernicious  inlhient^e  on  contemporary  French  paintin<;.  in 
allowing  room  fov  tli©  kanginp:  of  pictures  which  arv  on  a  nui.  U 
lui'ger  scale  than  the  subject  ju^^tiiies — cabinet  pictures  magui&ed,  in 
fMt— and  at  the  aame  time  leading  painten  to  think  that  unleaa  thaj 
paint  on  a  laige  scale  thej  will  he  in  daagor  of  being  overloolBad, 
which  ia  to  some  extent  trne.   At  the  New  Salon*  Ibr  iwrhmfo,  where 
the  walla  ace  leas  crowded  and  the  works  of  each  paintw  ate  gxooped 
together  (an  excellent  pmctioe,  by  the  way),  there  are  a  certain 
number  of  small  and  very  refined  landscapes,  such  as  those  by  M. 
l?cnf'  Billotte    pomo  nf  whoso  works  ha%p  just  been  exhibited  in 
Loudon),  which  aiu  be  studied  with  advantage  there,  but  u  hi(  li  (nio 
fp^ls  would  be  utterly  swamjjed  amoug  the  heterogeneous  collccliun  of 
large  and  staring  works  at  the  Palais  de  Tlndustiia    There  is  M. 
Chnilli-Lewis,  again,  an  Amaiiflan  hj  hiith,  iriio^  like  moat  AiMiioBiia 
who  artiatioally  Frenchify  thenunlTea»  haa  heoGme  more  YsmA.  tima 
a  Erandmiaa,  who  ezhilntB  an  enomioQa  canm  Aamiiag  two  eoin^ 
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life  size,  driven  into  a  poud  by  an  old  woman,  which  is  really  a 
capital  cattle  picture,  broadly  painted  and  full  of  light  and  air,  but  it 
would  have  boen  just  as  effective  on  a  canvas  one-tenth  the  area — 
"  breadth  "  in  painting  is  not  a  ([uality  measureable  by  square  yards 
or  metres  ;  only  then  M.  Smith-Lewis  would  not  have  got  the  coveted 
place  in  one  of  the  large  rooms.  It  would  really  be  for  the  benefit  of 
French  painting  if,  when  the  new  exhibition-rooms  are  built,  the 
wall  space  were  somewhat  curtailed,  and  one  large  hall  roserveil,  not 
for  pictures  wantonly  painted  up  to  its  scale,  but  for  large  decorative 
or  commemorative  paintings  which  are  f>ond  fide  commissions,  and 
require  a  large  sjmce  for  their  exhibition. 

The  paintings  for  mural  decoration,  commi.ssioned  by  the  State 
or  by  the  Paris  Municipality,  of  course  form  an  important  element 
in  botli  the  Salons,  and  we  may  well  envy  the  French  artists  who  live 
under  a  Government  which  enooiu-ages  decorative  painting  and  gives 
large  commissions  for  it.  It  may  be  a  question,  however,  whether 
the  modem  method  of  painting  on  the  canvas  separately,  and  having  it 
aflSxod  to  the  wall  {niarottff^)  aften^'ards,  is  beneficial  to  the  art  of 
mural  painting,  though  it  no  doubt  makes  matters  easier  for  the 
painter.  The  painting  is  not  carried  out  in  the  light  in  which  it  is 
ultimately  to  l)e  seen,  nor  in  immediate  connection  with  its  intended 
architectural  siuroundings ;  moreover,  the  fact  that  the  canvas  can 
be  exhibited  at  the  Salon  before  fixing  it  in  its  place  is  a  temptation 
to  artists  to  paint  for  effect  at  the  Salon  and  not  for  the  mural  posi- 
tion— a  temptation  to  which  M.  Benjamin-Constant  and  M.  Bonnat, 
in  decorative  pictures  exhibited  in  preWous  Salons,  certainly  suc- 
cumbed. Decorative  painting  is  not,  however,  strong  this  year,  partly 
in  view  of  the  non-appearance  of  M.  Puvis  de  Chavannes,  the  greatest 
decorative  painter  now  living,  who  is  generally  the  most  important 
exhibitor  at  the  New  Salon ;  and  the  largest  State  commission  of  the 
year  is  M.  Gcrvex's  immense  picture  at  the  New  Salon,  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  "  recompenses  "  in  connection  ynth  the  1889  Exlubition. 
At  the  Old  Salon  M.  Detaille  has  another  commission  picture  repre- 
senting Pasteur's  fimeral,  with  a  portrait  of  M.  Faure  and  a  group 
of  the  Academicians  in  those  green-sprigged  coats  which  M.  Daudet 
satirised  so  unkindly  in  "  li'Immortel."  M.  Brouillet's  picture  of  the 
reception  of  the  Emperor  and  Empress  of  Russia  at  the  Academy  (in- 
teresting as  a  collection  of  portraits),  and  M.  Beroud's  big  scene  of  the 
visit  of  the  Emi^eror  to  the  tomb  of  Napoleon,  if  not  State  commissions, 
look  as  if  they  were  bids  for  State  purchase.  This  kind  of  com- 
raemonition  of  national  events  in  pictures  is  all  well  enough  ;  it  is  a 
reasonable  kind  of  record  for  a  Government  to  wish  to  make ;  but  such 
things  are  documents  rather  than  works  of  art. 

Of  the  decorative  paintings  in  the  proper  sense,  the  largest 
is  "  La  Renaissance  "  by  M.  Ehrmann,  in  the  Old  Salon,  a  group 
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of  portraits  of  lioniiipsanoe  artists  backed  l»y  a  bovy  of  %'eiy 
Kolid  half-clad  Musos,  or  whatever  thej  are,  and  showiug  the  Chateau 
of  Chambord  on  the  right  This  is  a  oommoupkoe  piece  of  irork» 
Yni  it  ii  fidr  to  judge  it  w  s  oarioon  lor  tapeifay  (it  Is  to  "be  emooted 
at  the  GobeHss),  in  whioli  matenal  its  ntliflr  atrong  and  hanli  ooloiip- 
ing  will  aeem  mare  in  place.  The  two  beat  offidal  deooratiTe  pictnraa 
in  Kliioh  Hgures  are  introdnoed  ace  two  examples  of  those  decorations 
lor  provincial  or  district  Mairies  on  which  the  French  Government,  to 
its"  hnnotir.  spends  money  so  liberally  :  M.  Roussel's  "  Mntemitf'  "(Old 
SaloTi  i,  for  tho  Salle  do  Mariapn  nt  Chareutou,  a  j>r«'tty  group  of  inotlu  r 
and  cliildrt-n.  rntlier  luhpirod  by  M.  BoiijriPrf»au,  and  the  allegorical 
pamtiug,  **  La  V  ie,'"  by  M.  I'rouv^  (New  Salon),  for  the  staircase  of  the 
Maine  of  lasy-lee-Moulineaux,  an  allegory  of  life  expreased  by  figure* 
which  are  radialio  in  dwgnylnit  kept,  the  laodaoape,  aafficiently  flat 
and  eonTentional  in  (iwtment  to  femove  them  into  the  plane  of  decora- 
taon.  This  method  ol  oonTeying  an  aDegorioal  meamng  in  deooxatiTO 
painting,  thiough  figures  which  an  lealiatic  in  conception  thoogfa 
not  in  execution,  is  rather  a  favourite  one  for  the  dfoonifion  of 
MftirioH  and  other  stioli  pnblic  building,  and  rc^ininds  one  of  tli<»  faot 
that  in  Franco  the  Department  of  "Beaux  i\j"ts"  is  also  tl:at  uf 
"  Iiistrnction  I'ublique."  It  is  evidently  intended  that  the  allegory 
bhould  be  "  understanded  of  the  people"  ;  this  is  humane  if  not 
exaotly  intaUaefcDal  art :  "  emollit  morea,"  let  ua  hope.  For  the  8oi^ 
bonne,  on  the  other  band,  If.  Dubala  has  been  enoouraged  to  oonvej 
daoooeative  aOegovj  through  the  dd  and  tiffle>honoarad  medtom  of 
daarieally  draped  and  undraped  figures,  in  a  work  which  cuts  across 
one  of  the  galleries  at  tbe  New  Salon,  and  which,  being  a  ceiling,  is 
treated  in  briglit  colours,  and  witli  the  figiTres  mostly  seated  on  clouds. 
The  work  bears  the  really  line  motto,  "  ]']t  Scientia  quoque  Poesis 
erit,"  but  the  jiainting  is  not  etjuiil  to  the  intellectual  situation  thus 
defined,  nor  is  its  story,  if  one  may  so  (  all  it,  to  be  apprehended  w  itb- 
out  the  help  of  the  catalogue  description ;  besides  which  it  ha:^  the 
defeet  that  tiiere  ia  a  diatinctly  right  and  wrong  way  up  to  it,  wMdi 
ahoold  alwaya  be  aroided  ina  oeiling  painting,  othaorwiae  the  apeetator 
from  bdow  doea  not  know  whicih  way  to  ragari  it'  K.  MMfioton'a 
ceiling  painting  in  the  Old  Salon,  **L*Art  evoquant  la  B«ant£," 
though  it  is  a  design  de  toff<>  ix  **  Art "  astride  a  far»> 

shortened  horse  flying  up  into  the  clouds  (a  kind  of  [>erformanoe 
which  is  soniewliat  out  of  dnte\  still  haftthis  merit,  that  it  is  distinctly 
a  ceiling  design,  and  looks  out  of  pla(  <■  on  a  wall.  A  ceiling  painting 
ought  always  to  be  so  designed  that  it  may  be  looked  at  in  any 

(1)  It  in  odd  that  even  m>  consoinmate  a  decorative  artiat  as  M .  Pavia  de  CbavannM 

OVtrlookod  tlii?*  in  tlio  only  ceilin}^  yi'Titiu^r  li<- lias  cvit  iltf<igm-d  cxliJbitfJ  in  r.-iriw 
tbreo  or  iour  jeara  ago),  where  he  ptrntca  the  figures  stauding  uu  th«  ground  juiit  ma  ha 
«9«IAb«ivi  laiatod  Ami  «b  •  mA. 
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direction  ;  that  is  t/>  say,  if  then?  should  be  ceiling  paintings  at  all— 
^liieli  in  perhupB  a  point  open  to  di8C'iui>iou. 

BeooretiTe  hadKapo  painting  is  akiMMt  ft  Frenoh  intlitiilicii;  it 
leaat,  m  haidiy  rwmgniw  wch  a  thing  in  England.  It  means  land* 
ioape  treated  in  a  flat  oonTetntional  maim«r  aa  to  odour  and  aerial 
effect,  and  BometinieB  also  designed  on  ntbar  rigid  and  lonnal 
lines.  This  element  of  oonvontional  design  may  or  may  not  be  pre- 
gOTit.  Thorp  nre  fine  examples  of  both  types  this  year.  In  the  Old 
Salon  there  is  M.  Lanmns'';  "  Lo  I^tiuraguais,"  ji  l;in(l8eaj)e  of  rolling 
hills,  with  oxen  plougluiig  in  llu'  for«»gToun»l,  perfectly  free  in  its 
liuei»,  but  painted  in  a  i»ome\vhat  Eat  couveutiounl  manner,  as  if 
intended  for  fresoo  rather  than  oil.  One  result  is  that  the  first  hill 
(middk  distanoa)i  owing  to  tha  want  of  aerial  perspective,  does  not 
asem  to  lesede  soflkientlj,  and  produoea  tha  Lnpisarion  of  what 
aidiiteols  would  sail  tha  **  eieivati<m  "  ol  a  hUL  Yst,  in  spta  ol  flua 
drawback,  it  is  a  giand  and  impressive  work,  one  of  tlie  iin^t  painf - 
ings  of  the  year.  The  New  8alon  contains  a  fine  flunmplei  M. 
ly^rolle's  Donee  Jonm»'(\"  of  a  landscupe  of  decorative  composition  : 
the  distant  iiills,  the  lake,  and  tlie  lawn  foregronnd  forni  a  series  of 
nearly  jtandlel  horizontal  lin«»f.  crossed  by  the  ]K'rfe<  tly  parallel 
vertical  lines  of  the  luatio6S  stoniis  of  tall  trees,  which,  however,  leave  a 
wider  opening  in  the  centre,  where  three  figures  seated  on  the  grass 
make  aa  insident  in  the  oomporiiion*  It  may  he  Isirljr  said  th^  we 
have  here  the  sentinient  of  landHape  oomfained  with  a  aoffioiently 
deooiatiTe  efieot  And  yet  a  healthy  soeptaium  xetains  its  hold  on 
the  mind.  Ought  there  to  be  such  a  thing  as  **  deooiatife  landscape  "  f 
— as  Falstaff  says,  "  a  question  to  be  asked." 

Of  the  leadinpr  pirtures  of  the  year  other  than  those  already  men- 
tioned, in  the  Old  Salon  ^^.  (ien'ais  perhaps  takes  the  firf9t  plaee  with 
his''  La  Folio  de  Titania,"  touching  her  love  for  him  of  thea^is'b  head. 
Here  are  indeed  ••  conscientious  nudes,"  splendid  in  drawing  and 
Qolour,  good  to  look  at;  but  where  does  Shakeqpeare  come  in?  To 
quote  Sir  John  again :  **  And  these  are  not  fnriea  ?  I  was  three  or 
loor  limes  in  the  ttuMight»  they  were  not  Iriries*"  heing  indeed  sk« 
eeedingly  solid  flesh-and-blood  young  women,  with  none  («f  the 
glamour  of  the  MitUummer  NighVa  Dream  about  them.    Still,  if  there 

no  poetry,  it  is  first-rate  painting.  So  also  is  Mdme.  Demont- 
liretou's  *'  A  FEau."  a  masterly  painting  of  a  yonnp  fishwife  striding 
along  towmrds  the  sea  \\\\.\\  un  infant  in  her  arms,  and  dra^^nn;^  an 
unwilling  little  naked  urchin  by  the  hand.  This  is  a  real  pii  lure," 
complete  in  iti»ell:  a  moiueut  of  human  action  and  energy  tieized  and 
fsithfcdly  reoorded;  one  may  notice,  too,  how  admizably  the  linsa  of 
the  whole  group  compose  in  a  deonrstiTe  8ense»  without  the  slightest 
appeaianoe  of  axtiilaial  anaagement  Gompaied  with  sobh  a  w«sk 
theie  is  hut  a  poor  sentimentality  alMnit  M.  Bongnnean's  **Oom* 
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passion,"  pyrnVilised  by  a  group  in  wliii  li  a  niati  leans  his  head 
npiinst  tlic  Ixxly  of  the  crucitied  imviour  with  an  uxprei^iou  of  sym- 
|Mitliy  ;  u  picture  which  appeals  much  to  the  pubUc  sentiment  (a£  it 
wtm  intended  to  do),  Imi  it  is  weak  Mid  eibofeed.  IL  Hsnri  lleitin, 
a  nmarkaUe  pemter  in  his  way,  who  bae  made  both  Lie  own  tecb- 
aiqne  and  lua  own  line  of  eobjeotr  haa  panned  lila  liobl^  of  morel 
prooeenona  of  aUegorical  figures  too  far ;  or  in  this  case  it  is  an  im- 
moral prooeasion,  the  foremoct  flguve  in  the  descent  "  Vers  TAVime  *' 
heinpr  evidently  intoiiflcMl  rs  a  pep*onificntlfm  of  Yi<  e,  iiiul  a  nitlior 
rf'iiiarkable  conception  as  sucli  ;  it  is  a  fipiiro  that  iiiukos  its  mark  on 
the  memory ;  Vrnt  as  tx)  the  crowd  of  fi^'uros  stiiniLliufr  and  sliding- 
dowu  the  declivity  alter  her,  and  painted  ii&  if  Uiey  were  made  of 
brown  paper,  "that  way  madness  lies."  M.  Gerome,  one  of  tlie 
paintan  who  new  tronUea  hnnsdf  to  paint  np  to  fialon  eoale^  oonfi- 
dent»  no  doabt»  that  people  will  look  fix  Mi  wcrka  howofer  modeei 
in  eoale,  haa  not  added  greatly  to  hia  veputation  b j  his  two  HUical 
aubjecti^  the  Ihitrjr  into  Jernaalem "  and  the  "  Flight  into  Egypt" ; 
the  former,  representing  the  scene  as  without  the  <  it,\  walls,  is  rather 
n  new  reading  of  the  stor^',  hut  it  has  not  the  marked  iiidindiiality  of 
M.  Gerume  nt  hi««  host,  and  one  cannot  helj'  feelin<j  that  the  white 
ftSB  RTid  foal  wfre  llif  principal  ohject  with  the  jmintcr.  M.  Tvapliaol 
Collin  is  di&ajjpointing ;  his  "  Biblis  "  is  only  a  small  and  rather 
commonplace  nude  study.  M.  Henner  and  M.  Hoy  bet,  in  their  very 
difEarent  waya»  are  esaotly  as  naual.  Among  the  hatUe  pictarea, 
fewer  and  leea  prominent  than  uanal,  one  deaervea  notice  lor  ita 
reality,  M.  SflKj^nit's  *<OrdTe  de  Cbugeat**:  there  ia  ncoo  of  the 
ordinary  /anfitrronatff  aliout  it ;  a  line  of  <  avalry  on  on  eminence  on 
the  right  are  seen  in  various  attitudes  of  impatience,  trying  to  keep 
Unhand  eontml  their  horses,  wliile  an  aide-de-camp,  on  foot,  stmjrprlcs 
.  breathlessly  uphill  tlirou(,di  the  long  grass  with  tlie  order  :  itreminda 
one  of  a  bit  out  of  ono  of  the  ErekTiiann-ChatriaTi  stories. 

It  is  more  diOicult  to  select  from  the  works  oi  the  New  Salon  in  a 
abort  article,  as,  while  there  are  few  remaikable  paintings,  there  ia  a 
more  general  loTel  of  intareat  M.  Oarolna-Buan  aima  at  ptodman^ 
an  effeet  of  venatilityy  exhibiting  aome  of  hiaportndta  of  fjadnoneMy" 
dad  ladies,  painted  with  hia  naoal  force,  two  still-life  subjeete,  and 
three  or  fo\u>  landscapee^  and  is  sucoessful  in  aU ;  the  landaeapee  aro 
rather  slight,  hut  show  real  feeling  for  landscape  effect.  For  the 
eThihition  g-enemlly.  one  may  say  that  it  inolndffs  n  frond  deal  of  pond 
work  of  n<)  sjie<  ial  tendoney,  minplfMl  \vit)i  a  niimher  of  groups  of 
jtaintings  hy  m  iitiU  muAi  of  wltoiit  bi  euits  to  he  following  a  8j>ecial  aim 
of  his  own,  sometimes  to  the  verge  of  eccentricity.  Among  the^e 
latter,  IL  la  Tonche  oontinnee  the  aeme  ezperimenta  in  wann  and 
glowing  achemea  of  odlonr  expended  <m  eobjeota  of  a  aemi-legendaij 
dhaiaotar-'tfae  xeoipe  ia  beginning  to  pall  a  little  now ;  and  IL  Ctaaainp 
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who  is  again  hung  opposite  to  him,  as  if  his  cold  grftye  were  to  be  a 
foil  to  M.  la  Touche's  ehromogrjphy,  again  paints  a  pinture  of  things 
Boen  through  a  mist ;  last  year  it  was  the  box  tier  of  a  tlieatre,  this 
year  it  is  the  Crucifixion — nothing  is  sacred  from  a  painter  with  a 
hobby;  nor  is  there  anything  worth  remark  in  M.  Carrli-re's  eoncop- 
tion  of  the  subject :  it  is  a  new  trick  of  effect,  that  is  all.  Among 
the  figure  pictures  of  more  serious  interest  is  M.  M«*nard'8  "  Au- 
tomne,"  a  rich  warm  landscape,  with  two  nude  figures  in  the  fore- 
ground, rather  deficient  in  severity  of  design  for  a  derorutive  picture, 
which  this  professes  to  be ;  but  M.  Menard  has  a  very  fine  fooling 
for  colour,  as  he  shows  also  in  his  small  but  grandly  built  landscape 
"  Les  Troupoau,"  witli  great  masses  of  warm -tinted  cloud  hanging 
above  it :  a  work  which  in  sentiment  and  colour  reminds  one  of  G.  F. 
Watts.  M.  Durst,  in  "  Au  Bord  de  TEtang,"  shows  a  finely  painted 
and  well  drawn  study  of  a  nude  figiu^,  with  broken  sunlight  falling 
on  her  tlirough  the  branches  of  the  trees,  a  picture  painted  in  a  broad 
full  manner,  and  perhaps  the  best  nude  study  of  th»^  year  after  M. 
Gervais's  "  Titania."  M.  Sonnier,  in  "  L'Heure  du  Bain  "  and  "  In- 
(jui^te,"  gives  us  bright  studies  of  the  nude  figure  in  full  sunlight,  a 
field  of  art  in  which  M.  Aublet,  who  might  generally  be  regarded  as 
fftcih  princppK  at  the  New  Salon  in  this  class  of  subject,  is  not  at  his 
best  this  year,  for  his  figures  **  En  Plein  Air  "  have  not  the  (juality  of 
beauty  either  of  lino  or  sentiment,  without  which  a  work  of  this  kind 
has  little  claim  to  attention.  Among  works  of  solid  tnerit  are  M. 
rilermitte's  "  Ija  Fin  de  la  Journ^e,"  a  hayfield  scene  with  figures, 
painted  in  a  broad  style,  in  which  every  detail,  though  sufficiently 
indicated,  is  subordinated  to  the  ioiaX  effetit  ;  and  two  pictures  of 
somewhat  similar  class,  and  perhaps  even  better,  by  M.  Verstracte, 
"  Sur  la  Digue  "  and  "  Verger  en  Zelande."  Among  works  whii^li 
may  be  regarded  as  experiments  in  special  effects,  stmie  of  those  of 
M.  Ficard  are  worth  notice,  especially  for  their  powerful  and  original 
effect  of  colour ;  a  Russian  artist,  M.  Botkine,  has  struck  out  a  line 
of  his  own  in  some  ciuious  flat  single-figure  subjects,  which  look  a«* 
if  designed  as  cartoons  for  embroidery ;  and  a  whole  room  is  given 
up  to  a  special  exliibition  of  the  delicate  and  channing  illustrative 
designs  of  M.  Boutet  do  Monvel.  On  the  whole  it  must  be  said  that, 
though  there  are  no  works  at  the  New  Salon  e(iual  to  those  of  MM. 
Gervais  and  Laurens  and  Mdme.  Demont-Breton  at  the  other  exhibi- 
tion, there  is  a  considerably  larger  proportion  of  pictiires  which  are 
worth  serious  attention. 

The  portrait  of  the  year  is  no  doubt  that  by  M.  Benjamin - 
Constant,  at  the  Old  Salon,  representing  the  Due  d'Amnale  seated 
on  a  l)ench  in  a  park,  amid  an  expanse  of  warmly  lit  foliage.  The 
figure  seems  a  little  stiff  in  attitude ;  as  a  whole,  however,  the 
picture  is  a  fine  and,  in  a  sense,  a  pathetic  one ;  there  is  about  it  an 
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impreMum  of  melanoholy  iriikih  one  ctanot  but  flank  mtitloea] :  it 
night  he  entifled  **Fi]i  d'nne  Djnaatie."  Thera  an  flOBM  poweiM 
parlnxtB  of  the  realistic  oideir,  among  whidi  'SI.  Bounat's  holf-lengtii 
of  a  very  tnu  ulenMooJdng  member  of  the  French  Aeademj  is  pre- 
eminent for  force  and  viprour.  M.  Glaiite,  contributes  a  hardly 
painted  half-length  of  M.  Saint-Satfns,  which  assuredlj  does  not 
convey  any  impression  of  the  eminent  niufician's  genius ;  and 
M.  Jules  I^'febvre  two  snjK'rb  (•oslume  ijortraits,  as  we  may  call 
them,  iu  which  the  iutereiit  lies  all  iu  the  drtibb,  and  the  faceb  are 
jgproaoplw  and,  aa  fleeh  painting,  hard  and  Uoodleai  in  affaoi. 
Tbere  are  oflier  mote  or  less  good  portraita^  but  pottnitura  ia  not 
aliwiy  flna  year. 

Xor  is  there  any  really  great  landscape,  miless  we  ftooapt  aa  aoflli 

M.  Lauren&*a  deoomtiTe  landscape  before  refened  to;  bat  neverthe- 
less  landscape  is  the  most  satisfactory  department  of  the  Old  Salon, 
(I?  fir  painting  is  concerned;  a  diligent  neareh  discovered  a 
goo«i  many  tliingg  of  no  ordinarv  mmt,  and  whicli  one  eould  study 
with  pleasure  and  profit.  M.  IJarpignitss  only  exhibits  two  rather 
small  works  this  year,  which  are  not  very  proniiiit$utly  Iiimg;  but  one 
of  theao,  "  SoUtoda^"  a  aoene  by  »  atream  in  a  mellow  eming  light, 
is  *  noble  mtk  both  ia  aantimant  and  stjrie,  bnilt  up  in  a  grand 
eolid  maimer  in  wbidi  no  detail  ia  allowed  to  obtrude  upon  or  «aak«a 
the  general  effect  aimed  at;  there  is  an  indefinable  aDggcatioin 
of  an  "  old  matter  **  about  it ;  and  though  it  is  nothing  like  ao  impor- 
iant  or  so  grand  a  work  as  his  large  landscape  On  the  Loire"  last 
year,  I  f<jr  one  felt  that  \s  ork,  thougli  grandly  oomposod.  to  bo  deficient 
in  what  Constable  called  (rod's  daylight,"  which  is  not  the  case  with 
this  smaller  one.  Among  ilie  more  pfomineut  laud&uapes  at  the  Old 
Salon,  the  most  remarkable  is  M.  Quignon's  "  Ponuniers  en  Fleurs,'* 
in  wbidi,  aa  nsoal  inSh  thia  paintaar,  the  compoaition  and  matariala  are 
tbeaimpleat  poanUe— merely  a  oomitiy  lane  vitb  a  line  6t  treea^  and 
oomfieldfl  on  each  aide,  the  whole  studied  and  worked  out  wiib  the 
graateat  care,  and  showing  that  rare  quality  of  balance  in  landscape 
style  in  which  reahsm  is  attained  without  lomng  breadth.  Ono 
involuntarily  compares  this  in  one's  mind  w  ith  such  an  CngUsh  work 
as  Mr.  Davis'.H  "Summer"  uv  "  l%lderi)errie.s*'  (for  it  hn»  been  ex- 
hibited under  lioth  titles),  and  wliile  there  is  a  delicac  y  of  effect  iu  the 
English  painter  s  work  (especially  in  the  distauoe)  which  we  do  not 
find  in  the  French  example,  the  latter  undoubtedly  shows  a  grander 
and  mora  maaoulineafyle.  Tbe  fVancbaeem  to  be  aoooeeding  especially 
at  preaent  in  tbia  olaas  of  landacape  aubjecta  oompoaed  of  veiy  aimple 
materials.  The  next  beat  picture  after  thoae  already  named  ia  peibape 
M.  Query's  "  Lea  Coquelicots,  Champagne,"  a  wide  expanaa  of  field 
with  a  riot  of  poppies  in  the  forogroimd,  and  a  little  stretch  of  rising 
diatance  to  doae  the  aoene.  Theaa  aze  piotiuaa  wbiob  are  poweriNii 
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enough  to  lus-'-^rt  tir  msolvos  nn ywhere ;  tliere  ari%  however,  a  {^ood 
many  laudscupes,  sumo  (»f  tho  realistic,  some  of  tlie  oiuiti  romantic 
cast,  which  are  found  to  have  very  fine  qualities  when  one  can  isolate 
tiMm  iuffioiently  from  their  violent  surroundings ;  but  the  fact  is  that 
good  kadsoipes  wbk^  «re  quiet  and  Imobtra^i▼e  in  sfyle  an  ilwo- 
lutolj kOled «t  tlw Salon;  no  tHam  ol  good  msk  wdUn  to  max^  Uk 
this  reapeofe;  a&d  thefe  would  be  mnoii  cbanoe  of  the  qtiality  of 
the  less  prominent  French  landsoapes  bemg  fairly  appreciated  if  they 
were  classed  tf^ether  in  oertain  galleries  reserved  for  landscape.  The 
Now  Salon,  as  already  mentioned,  contains  a  good  many  small  land- 
smpes  of  great  interf^st,  fllso  mmv  lar;2^or  ones,  inclufling  Mr.  Davis's 
principal  Academy  pieturo  of  la-st  year,  and  a  fine  wurk  I  v  M.  CVmrtms, 

Dem:^r8  Rayons."  It  is  amusing  to  observe  again,  lu  the  State 
pnrohuee  of  landiwftpe,  the  influence  of  the  oooueotioa  of  "  Lutrofliion 
Pabiique"  with  Art:  oil  tiie  londaoapes  pimhaaed  an  thoae  ol  which 
the  intanat  ia  nuaadj  topogfaphioal--aoeDnte  lepreaentatioiia  of 
different  pla(^  in  the  French  dominiona. 

The  general  failure  of  the  Frendi  in  aea  painting  is  perhaps  not 
anrprising,  considering  their  national  and  constitutional  'H  like  to  the 
sea.  Thnr  sen  paintings  appear  to  hp  evolved  out  of  thoir  inner 
(•<insciou.snoss,  with  some  astonishing  results  in  th'^  present  Salons; 
witueiiis  the  awfid  affair  by  Madiime  Aforin,  *'  Ku  Danger,"  where  the 
sea  looks  liku  a  wobble  of  blankets  uud  treacle ;  or  M.  Daupluu's 
piotuoro  in  the  New  Salon,  with  «  hurge  atetmer  on  the  aide  of  »  ware 
in  a  poattkn  which  prorea  that  the  painter  haa  nofvor  heard  of  aoch  a 
thing  aa  the  angle  of  atability."  Era  M.  Tattegnin,  a  painter 
of  the  moat  Tersatile  powers,  fails  in  h]a**Bini  <  '  >  l  ^  en  Flein  Mi  r  "  ; 
his  sea  dilTea  before  the  ga!o,  undoubtedly,  but  it  is  in  an  eminently 
French  mannf»r.  Ix»t  M.  Tattcgralii  fctrce  himself  to  take  tlie  dis- 
ngrooablo  oxporience  of  a  trip  across  the  Clianncl  in  lialf  a  gale  of 
wind ;  he  will  suffer,  no  doubt,  Vuit  he  will  gain  some  now  experiein  e 
as  to  the  movement  and  njipearunce  of  the  sett  iu  rough  weather, 
which  win.  he  permaneutly  valuable.  On  the  other  hand,  a  daaa  of 
work  in  which  tha  IVenoh  am  ea^ilj  ahead  of  na  ia  all  that  which  ia 
oompriaed  nndor  the  general  tenn  Still  lila."  They  devote  hnger 
canvaaaea  to  tilia  kind  of  thing  than  it  is  perhaps  alt(^ether  worth  ; 
hot  thej  attain  perfection,  as  thcijr  do  in  their  best  landscapes,  in  the- 
cnix  of  rwilism  without  littleness  or  niggling.  Such  a  work  as  M, 
Din'tien's  "A  I'f  >flRce '*  is  a  trinmph  of  brilliant  realisation  of  tho 
c<tloiir  and  texture  and  form  of  a  medley  of  articles — fruit,  metal  and 
glass  dishes,  and  all  the  other  details  that  go  to  make  up  an  orthudux 
still-life''  picture;  but  it  is  all  painted  iu  u  bruid  btyle  aud  with  a  full 
hmah,  ao  that  the  execution  beoomes  on  element  ol  intereet  aa  well 
aatheieaolt. 

Whatofw  onamay  laal  aa  to  tha  ahocCoominga  or  iaiqnitiea  of  the 
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plotiirn  ii  fha  Pdais  de  rindusfane^  the  mood  olmgat  irim  m 
dBMnid  into  the  aaalptuxe  ooort  It  is  perhaps  beoftnw  amlptnn  ii 
ftH  art  appeding  lo  little  to  tbe  pafrahriniiidtliat  theFmcheoaliite 

have  not  heen  under  the  same  tempifttioil  «•  the  piiatm  to  mk  ^bm 
art  to  tbe  level  of  popular  taste ;  at  aU  emta  they  have  cot  Aono  so. 
There  fire  opcaj«ioiial  works  which  partake  of  the  Benwitional,  which 
HTii  too  violent  in  .-K  tiuii  tV-r  .sculpture,  auch  as  M.  Souh's'  "  BiuQcbaiite 
a  la  Chevre,"  rikI  M,  iy'harpcnticr's  '*Etoll(>  Filanto,"  a  quasi-float' 
ing  Hgure  balanced  on  one  hip  hy  a  .suiii>tjrt  which  tho  spectator  is 
supposed  to  ignore  :  a  subject  reoUy  only  lit  for  a  rdief.  But  on  the 
whole,  what  a  number  of  fine  and  diguiiied  worika  arohere,  expreoamg 
too  a  avmbar  of  fine  and  poetio  ideaa»  for  it  ia  one  of  the  flhanwifaairtMi 
•of  Vtauh  aonlptaze  that  there  ia  not  onlj  ao  muoh  good  wioilelling 
but  ao  many  auggeotive  ideas  underlj-ing  the  rafajeota.  It  would  be 
imponnble  hsKe  even  to  name  all  the  woihs  that  are  worth  reoognition. 
It  may  be  said  that  fhore  is  tio  special  nowtend^^ney  discemrhle  in  the 
•  'ollcctidii  coiisidcrt'd  ;is  a  wliolo.  ami  as  represontativo  of  Frtmch 
Sculpture  oi"  tlie  day.  What  strikes  one  more  partieularl y  in  its  general 
liigh  level  of  excelleDoe,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  superior  to  tho  sculpture 
exhibitions  of  several  years  bock — perhaps  superior  to  any  sinoe  1889, 
the  laat  Exhilntaon  year,  in  whidiTear  the  SdoA  aoolpliire  waa  eao«p- 
iioiialljr  fine.  A  lew  apecial  wodu  maj  be  mbiied  to.  One'a  fint 
thought  always,  on  coming  into  the  soolptore  court,  i^^  "  What  hat 
Falgui^  got  here  'f  "  Happily  he  has  returned  horn  the  error  of  his 
^vays  in  devoting  his  powers  to  j<(  iil]>ttirin<?  portrait  statues  in  "their 
roafs.  flioir  hosnn.  thoir  hat?,  and  th(»ir  other  gnrraents,*'  and  gives 
us  a  mido  figure  rcjin'soiitiiifr  Poetry  seated  astride  of  a  winged  hor!»e. 
Wehnvo  wimi  fiiifr  heads  on  M.  Falp^niero's  figim^s  tlian  tine  one  carries, 
but  we  are  thankiul  at  all  cvt^uts  to  have  him  back  again  in  tlie  regions 
of  ideal  artb  IL  Heroic  ezhibtta  a  sepulchral  monument  to  Madame 
OffvaUio,  a  female  figure  in  low  relief  on  a  with  flie  hiadi 
joined;  a  work  in  hia  fincat  and  giaveat  atyle,  whiok  one  may  ooninit 
with  tho  very  (/furr  chaxaoter  of  IC.  Yeilet'a  monument  to  Mau> 
pas^nt  for  the  Farr  "Monoeau,  where  a  modem  young  lady,  of  heroio 
if  not  colossal  scale,  sit^  with  widespread  skirts  at  the  base  of  a  stole 
(probably  intendi'd  nltimately  to  vhrry  a  portrait  bnst)  in  a  reflecting 
attitiide,  witli  a  ju.st -closed  volume  in  her  hands,  if  the  French  yotmg 
Juily  of  to-day  is  supposed  to  be  specially  devoted  to  Maupassant  ( wlii(h 
I  take  leave  to  doubt),  he  would  certainly  give  her  plenty  to  tiiiuk  of 
whidi  ahe  had  poihapa  betteor  not  think  of ;  as  for  the  artMtieqoMHoo, 
fhia  ia  a  devoir  and  piquant  but  not  veiy  Mulptunaqne  wak,  ^Akh 
would  pats  muiter  better  if  the  figure  were  wniJlef,  only  lifo  liae ;  aa 
heroic  size  it  looks  out  of  keeping*  The  prehistorie  man  leoaivaa 
attention  from  M.  Fr^miet,  who  shows  him  dragg^g  along  a  young 
bear  by  the  eara  after  killing  ita  mother.  **Inrtnioliim  Fubti(|aa 
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regard!*  this,  too,  as  a  work  to  sfnn-e,  on  what  priiicijdt'  ono  knows 
not,  but  M.  Frtfiniet  has  ulwa^o  bet^u  a  fuvouiito  in  oiEcial  quartorit. 
Some  oilier  wwks  to  be  had  in  xemembranoe,  out  of  a  number  that 
«ra  nune  or  Im  good,  are  IL  Hugu^*s  node  figure  of  a  potter 
« tluowing  "  a  vase ;  M.  Oonm's  Spleen/'  in  illnatiwtion  of  a  pae- 
mge  from  BaudeUuze,  a  Iwautifal  uude  female  figure  kneeling,  and 
as  if  bowed  down,  under  a  rook;  M.  Peyrol's  "  Frayeur  d' Enfant " ; 
^r.  Puech*8  group  for  the  monument  to  Leoonte  de  Lisle,  showing  a 
winged  fomnlo  fio;mT»  supporting  the  portrait  bust  placorl  on  a  stolo, 
and  with  oik*  arm  oncircliug'  it  :  ^1.  Irar.l's     Trop  tnr  1,''  a  p(iworful 
nude  {riuup  oi'  the  f(ji)li.4i  vir^'ins  of  tho  parable,  somewhat  too 
agitated  for  s(!ulpture,  but  ueverthuleH6  impressive ;  and  M.  Captier'ti 
DAwwpdranoe/*  a  node  figure  seated  and  leaning  with  grief-etrioken 
Imo  towards  a  Iwoken  anohor.    All  tliese,  it  wfll  he  ofaeerred,  are 
wotiks  wiOi  a  distinot  poetio  idea  undei^j^ng  tbem.  At  the  New 
8a]on  seulpturo  takes  u  subordinate  plaoe,  but  it  oontain.s  a  large 
gionp  by  M.  Dalou,  sketched  a  good  many  years  ago,  of  the  "Triumph 
of  Silenus."a  work  evidently  conceived  under  the  influence  of  Rubens, 
and  ill  tact  rather  like  a  Kubons  picture  in  the  roimd.    It  is  of  couwp 
clever,  forcible,  and  so  on,  hut,  for  si  ulpture,  far  too  violent  in  action. 
At.  Bartholomew  exhibits  a  purtiou  ut  Li.^  noble  work,  '*  Monura^nt  Axix 
Morts"  (one  of  the  grandest  aohiovemeut^  of  modem  sculpture),  a^ 
•zeouted  on  a  large  enle  m  stone,  for  its  nUimate  posltioa  at  Pdre  la. 
Chaise;  the  reoumbent  flgnrse  in  the  tomb,  with  the  angel  watching 
them.      d'lUaaoh  baa  done  a  reelly  obarming  and  origiasl  thing,  a  eat 
nine  life-si/ed  coloured  busts  in  ^'cire  pa|^Qhroine inalterable,"  sym* 
liolising  the  Nine  Symphonies  of  BeethoTsn*-  Li  bis  expre^on  of  tiie 
<'hnmntf«r  of  some  of  the  symphonies  in  this  mann^«r  ho  his  shown  a 
"^-^reat  <h>al  of  a>sthetie  perwption  :  thf»  f(jurfh,  a  handsome  Greek 
tace ;  tl»o  iifth  (the  C  minor),  a  most  fasv;inatiug  head,  half  dreamy, 
half  martial ;  the  seventh,  a  uoble-lookiug  face  half  &qou  through  a 
veil  (alluding  to  the  possible  meaning  of  thii  work,  which  no  one  can 
agree  upon) ;  the  eighth,  a  handsome  girl  with  a  slightly  misohiefoiis 
aKprsssiou;  the  ni^b,  a  boatttifal  oabn  bead  with  great  masses  of 
dark  bair.   It  is  MMmefbing  to  go  into  an  ezbihition  and  ooma  aoross 
such  ail  original  and  suggestive  thought  as  this*    As  it  was  early  in 
the  day  and  few  people  about  in  the  sculpture  court,  I  stood  before 
oacli  of  them  in  turn  and  !5an;>  ovr  to  her  the  principal  themes  from 
iier  symphony,  to  feci  how  far  theyaooordBd  with  the  aoulptured 
ideal. 

The  New  Salon  makes  a  featuie  uf  deiiorative  art  and  craft,  which  are 
nearly  ignored  at  the  Old  Salon  ;  but  the  result  is  ouiions  to  English 
cjii.  With  the  exception  ol  some  stonsiware  and  some  good  pewtor 
woric  in  two  or  three  of  the  oasse  in  the  osntml  ball,  there  is  nothing 
hsre  vbioh  would  be  aeoepted  m  England  as  meetiag  tike  demaiidf  ol 
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decorative  art.  The  textile  designs  are  simply  poor  and  coramon- 
plaee  ;  the  fumitnre  is  in  almost  every  case  what  we  slirniM  rail 
atrr'fioii'!  in  taste.  Tn  those  matters  the  French  seem  quite  lihnd  to 
tlie  superiority  and  beauty  (»f  simplicity  of  line  and  of  structural 
character:  tlioy  must  torturo  everything  into  odd  and  unexpected 
shapes,  or  they  are  not  satisfied.  Some  pretty  fancies  there  are  to  be 
aeooi  among  the  dlv«iEaiiii(3ia'  woA  exhibited,  but  fho  majority  of 
tbingSMemtobetfamped, ''azticle  de  Fkiis.''  Anluieotore^  on  the 
other  band,  is  nefirly  unknown  at  the  New  Salon,  but  has  a  laige 
nage  of  widl  at  the  Old  Salon,  where  the  miperiority  of  French  draw- 
ings of  ancdent  work  may  he  fully  appreciated.  M.  Pontr^moli'B 
series  of  studies  and  resforatinns  of  the  remains  at  Olympia  (port  of 
the  work  done  hy  liim  at  tlio  French  Academ\-  at  the  Villa  Medici) 
form  a  monumental  i^et  of  dniwinc-^.  Tn  Ulustmting  modem  huild- 
ings  the  French  architectti  exiuhiL  complete  plans,  sections,  elevations, 
aad  often  constrootional  drawings,  iostead  of  flie  little  perspective 
diftwings,  without  even  a  plan,  to  be  seen  at  the  arobiteotazal  xoom  at 
tile  Academy;  but  nnfortimately  most  of  tilie  biiOdinga  are 

only  "  ch&teaux  en  Espagne  " — projets  for  huildings  which  will  new 
be  earned  oat.  Tlie  fWioh  method  of  illustrating  architecture  at  an 
exhibition  is  far  superior  to  ours ;  but  the  exhibition  is  not  repre- 
Hcntative  of  the  actual  architectural  work  of  fh-^  day,  it  ia  almost  all 
purely  academieal.    This  miplit  surely  be  amended. 

The  inevitable  eouclusion  from  a  brief  review  of  the  two  Salons  is 
that,  while  sculpture  is  iu  a  healthy  condition,  the  French  are  boUi 
painting  and  exhibiting  too  many  pictures :  quantify  mlea  moro  fban 
quality.  I  read  the  other  day  a  proposal  in  a  Freneh  paper  that  the 
eshibiti<ms  ahoidd  be  doeed  for  two  or  three  yean^  to  give  ^ 
painters  time  to  oonidder  what  they  are  about  and  what  they  are 
really  aiming  at.  It  would  really  not  be  a  had  idea,  and  the  occasion 
is  just  opportune  for  it.  Both  Salons  vr\\\  be  unavoidably  deprived 
of  tiieir  old  gallerit-s  after  this  s<'ason,  and  tiiere  has  hovn  much  con- 
troversy as  to  where  they  are  to  be  housed  till  after  tlie  1900 
Exhibition.  Suppose  they  were  to  cut  the  kuot  by  doiug  without 
exhibitioiiii  till  theur'  It  might  be  a  very  wholesome  thing  for 
Frencih  art  And  when  the  new  buildings  are  free  fot  tiiem,  let  na 
hope  the  wall  apace  for  future  ezhibitiana  win  be  somewbat  move 
restrt0ted,so  as  to  afford  leas  temptation  and  opportonify  lor  oommon- 
plaeee  on  a  great  soale. 

H.  HeATHCOTB  fiXATIIAX. 


llii.  THE8SALIAN  WAli  OF  1897. 


Tub  Cbeek  Internatiflnil  potiage-fbmp  wptmnU  Phaflton  attempt- 
ing to  drive  tlie  Hones  of  the  Sun.  It  b  an  a|it  Dlufitration  of  the 
uiternational  pontkm  of  Greece  a  few  weeks  ago.   Until  the  e^d 

of  March  this  y^nr,  in  spite  of  the  pmverhial  unoertAintief!  of  war, 
and  of  the  teiiJencies  amouj^  the  T^owfrs,  no  one  in  Grec<*e  doubttMl 
that  the  timo  was  at  huuii  lor  the  extension  of  ihe  rule  of  King 
George,  not  oniy  over  part  of  the  old  Macedonia,  but  over,  wth  a 
longer  or  diorter  inter^'al,  the  old  realm  of  King  3iino8.    The  latter 
aj^uaiioii  nay  yet  be  lealiflod;  the  fanner  baa  been  dianpated  for 
man  J  a  day  like  a  dond  on  Hymettna  when  a  aoimiier  ana  riaea  om 
the  Egean.    The  people  who  aflsmne  to  be  tbe  Hellenee  have  proved 
unable  even  to  defend  the  Thessalian  ]irnvince  which  waa  given  them 
by  and  in  pursuance  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  and  from  which  the 
Hellenes  originally  mmp  to  monld  the  destinies  of  the  Greek  world, 
and  fonn  iTnporisIuibie  and  jxlnrious  rceorrls  in  arts  and  amip.     I  am 
unable,  for  one,  to  accept  th«  theory  tliut  the  modem  Greeks  are  in 
any  real  sense  either  the  true  representatives  of  tlie  aueieut  Greek 
zaoe  or  the  repository  of  its  traditions.   There  are  more  true  Greeks 
in  Cooalaatmople  iiiell  than  in  the  whole  of  King  George's  realm ; 
Almost  as  many  in  Smyrna.    The  people  bear  traoes  eveiywhete — 
not  to  enter  into  the  diqmted  qioestion  of  tlu^  Semitio  origin  of  the 
Greeks  of  old — of  the  supremacy  of  the  Turks  for  fomr  hundred 
jeara  of  modem  history.    The  Albanian  element  is  also  diffused  far 
and  wide.  And  if  there  he,  m  there  nnqnestionably  is,  left  in  Athens 
a  remnant  of  the  ( ireek  spirit,  it  is  iihowu  l«s8  in  arts  (or  in  arms) 
lhan  in  the  unrobt  and  the  desire  for  "  some  new  thing "  which 
St.  Paul,  in  common  with  the  bei>t  miud«  of  ancient  Greece, 
aattriaed  and  depkned.   "They  spend  their  time  in  nothing  elsei" 
4aid  the  Aposfle  of  the  GentOes,  than  disooseiug  or  inventing  the 
news  of  the  day.  Thej  live  in  a  perpetoal  lever  of  what  a  British 
tar  tlie  day  of  my  arrival  called  *^jaw."      Murder  most  foul" 
flashea  from  their  eyes  as  they  dispute  the  simplest  pioposition. 
fiestnres  of  jhysical  intimidation  accompany  sneh  a  stntement  as 
that  the  Grerk  lleet  is  more  powerful,  if  smullt-r,  than  lliat  of  the 
Turks.    Shrieks  and  half  a  dt)zen  talking  together  emphasi/n  stieh  a 
question  of  fact  as  tliut  there  in  u  xa^l  going  that  night  from  the 
Pineus  to  Volo.    Not  one  in  a  thousand  can  form  tiie  sUght^t  idea 
of  what  the  slder  Fliny  meant  ivhen  he  said  Ipsa  silentia  adoremus ; ' ' 
that  is  left  for  the  Western  soddenly  plunged  into  their  midst. 
*  My  previous  visits  to  Gteeoe  had  been  for  such  short  periods  that 
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tilfly  xnaj  be  left  out  of  account  n<;  mere  calls,  and  so  the  nftttcmal 

chnracterisiic,  flif  national  vice — for  of  xico  in  tho  ordinarv  mnanin}^ 
of  fhr«  word  to  an  Eiiglishmnn  (ircoio  is  conspiruoiisly  froo — came 
vn  me  as  fi  rr-volrttion.  To  my  mind  it  accoimts  for  a  gimt  deal 
that  has  liapp'uud.  People  "vvho  jablter  so  miu  li  have  no  time  for 
Uiinking.    They  live  on  illusions  tlie  jirodiK  t  of  their  verbomty. 

**  Soot  k  CMbb  a  wi  pnid*  TaiMeoB." 

That  they  no  legitimate  gasnooM  sgeniit  Tmkey  end  flie 
Powers  I  am  tibie  last  to  assert  It  -wtM  a  noble  impulse  which  induced 
them  to  koM  out  a  hand  to  fheir  suffering  bretliien  in  Crete  lately* 
and  as  occasion  arose  ever  since  the  Powers,  and  especially  the 
British  Government,  which  failed  to  fulfil  tlie  intentions  of  George 
CaTiiiin^,  deprived  thp  yonng"  kingdom  of  the  ])Of;sewon  of  tlio  if^lnnd 
•wliicli  IP  more  (^ireek  tluui  Attira,  and  which  then  and  sine**  has  had 
undying  aspirauous  for  unity  witli  the  realm  constituted  by  the  Pro- 
toool  of  London.  Bat  H  Ind  the  inoniable  defect  that  it  nia  not  in 
aoooidasoe  iritih  Hist  quality  is  Teiy  me  in  Gieeee. 

Had  she  known  how  to  csefoise  some  self*ie8tzaint,  to  abate  talk  and 
calculate  her  chancet^,  th<  re  is  little  doabt  Crete  wtrald  now  belong  to 
the  Greek  kingdom.  That  was  not  to  be.  Greece  not  only  thxew  an 
armed  force  into  Crete,  but  her  secret  societies,  in  their  own  way  and 
unrPKtrained  by  the  Government  of  Athens,  rlerlarod  war  on  Turkey 
on  th(»  frontier  of  Macedonia.  These  secret  societies  in  Greece 
control  alike  the  court  and  the  camp.  They  are  often  directed 
from  foreign  bliores.  One  of  their  most  active  chiefs  i»  a  banker  at 
AIoandttB.  Thej  aie  mainly  finaaced  from  wifhont.  Tbxj  oonsist 
vmj  laigely  of  prolMrional  men  who»  mofed  by  intense  if  ill-judged 
patnotunit  eannot  waity  hnty  fowaking  the  oovnpotition  of  cifil  hfi^ 
rush  to  the  frontier  and  cany  on  the  undying  war  against  the  here- 
ditxin,'  foe,  lurking  in  villages,  sleeping  in  the  mountains  in  goat's 
hair  "  kappas,"  living  on  hlaik  bread,  and  more  or  les^  in  combina- 
tion forcing  tho  hand  of  the  Tiurk,  and  inducing  him  to  exhaust 
himself  and  his  resources  in  parrying  tlio  thrusts  of  the  "  irregulars 
armed  with  Gret»k  Guvemment  rifles  and  cartridges  and  implatjable 
hate.  This  time  they  outran  Uie  cx)u&table.  The  Turk  gathered 
what  ia  left  of  hia  abengUi  and  sfamflk  hack. 

The  Qieek  Qovemment  was  meanwhile  preparing  to  haok  up  its 
JmgdSBn.  It  aunmoned  its  daau^  its  frcnitier  gnaida,  Its  artiOBiy* 
its  oavahy  (as  it  is  called),  and  its  few  regiments  of  regular  Infantry 
— pedbaps  15,000  men  all  told — on  the  frontier  of  Kpirus  and  Thes- 
salv  ;  it  enlled  out  its  first  reeervefs — reserves,  be  it  understood,  which 
had  never  h.id  a  day's  proper  tniining,  though  in  u  more  or  less 
remote  past  they  had  had  some  driU.  And  they  threw  ihe  whole  into 
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an  attitadd  ol  defiance,  and  tpoke  oonfidently  of  tfaeir  "  army."  They 
had  no  train,  no  discipline,  no  practice  in  marching  or  in  deliverin*]^  tho 
attack.  Thej  uero  simpl)*  a  conglomerate  armed  moh,  officered  by 
men,  mainly,  ajii^ointcd  to  coiumisaions  beranse,  to  nse  an  Arnerioaa 
expression,  they  had  a  ]ioliti(  iil  pull.  Tn  their  ninks  woro  to  ho  fonnd 
a  few  men  who  hud  luade  tsomu  mrt  ui  a  study  of  war — u  f^w  engi> 
neat  and  aiiQlerymen,  a  lew-  offlMit  who  had  not  got  the  **  poll," 
and  wtio,  iSbmiatef  mnainad  Uenienants  though  giudad  in  tbnr 
]o(fa,  and  fliough  ihfly  had  trnvelled  io  sbidy  thidr  oa  Bnt^liko 
the  kares  and  fldiea  on  a  memarahte  oooaaon,  what  wore  they  amcng 
so  many?  For,  no  doubt,  x)olitical  or  dynastic  reaaona  tlw  Ctomn 
Prince  was  made  generalissimo  of  tlu  army.  Tie  is  a  young  man  of 
abo\it  nino-aud-twf'uty,  with  a  serious  character  and  u'ith  some  uhility, 
but  ahBolutely  without  oxperieueo  in  warfftTR.  or  even  in  Uw  handling 
of  troops  for  iubiructional  purpoti6i>  in  time  of  ])eace.  lie  ib  regarded 
with  a  oertain  reejtect,  but  he  is  not  popular.  To  him  was  given  a 
aiatf  "vdudi  waa  pohaibly  aa  good  as  ooold  he  lonnd ;  Mlntheicafan 
of  the  UInd  tiie  one-eyed  man  is  long.  He  and  th«y  went  to  the 
The—Man  finntifir.  They  took  np  tibeir  qnarlem  at  Laiuns  aofne 
twelve  milcH  from  Tymavos.  which  was  the  neaieet  town  to  the 
frontier.  And  there  they  did  their  best  to  bring  tiie  »rmy  to  oooiie 
sort  of  condition  in  which  it  could  meet  the  euemy  prcRcntly.  They 
were  not  «iK  rf»;«i-:fnl  W)iy  1'  Heeause  t)i*  v  liad  no  real  instruotOEB. 
Tho  sergeants  kn<'w  far  more  ihaii  the  otUcers. 

There  are  no  civil  grades  in  Grreece.  Every  man  is  as  good  ai* 
another,  and  better  too,  as  an  IziflfamMi  would  eayi  and  Gxeeoe  ia  a 
eouulfy  in  whudk  evuy  man  haila  another  not  by  hia  fiunily  name  on 
tide  lit  by  hif  **  front  name."  Tlie  lanha  <wnfaifiii  many  men  aa 
well  educated,  as  well  off,  as  the  offioen.  They  oaDed  thesr  offioeis 
AlekOy  or  61eorgi,  or  Janni.  They  met  their  offioen  on  equal  terms 
off  parade.  Sometimes  the  officers  ventured  on  physical  violencr. 
but  this  was  always  to  peasants ;  to  townsimcn  they  were  more  tolerant. 
And  in  all  ranks  alike  there  was  an  amount  of  ignorauee  of  the 
realities  and  first  principles  of  milit^iry  lifr  which  cuuid  not  be 
equalled  in  France,  Germany,  IwusBia,  or  iliUglund  iu  the  ease  of 
lecndta  of  a  niatt&'s  itsnding.  In  time»  I  hsve  no  donbl^  tibe  foroe 
mi^t  have  liean  licked  into  some  sort  of  diape,  and  llie  offieen^  who 
were  largdyimahleto  even  dritt  their  nun,  indoobinated  into  aenie 
notion  of  the  dntiee  falling  on  them  in  the  field.  They  bad  no  eese 
for  their  men  aa  a  Weslnn  officer  oares  for  his.  The  water-aiipply 
wa?  altundant,  generally,  and  always,  po  iiir  ap  T  wiw,  of  unrrvalled 
purity  ;  hut  there  was  no  control  of  it,  and  it  was  used  at  its  source 
for  any  and  ever}'  jiurpose,  meat,  and  cvqu  entrails  of  meat,  heinp 
wualied  in  what  men  hud  to  till  their  bottles  from.    L<atrine8  Uieie 
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were  nnno.  An  att<'inpt  wm  mado  in  ono  camp  to  form  thcni,  but  it 
waB  piveu  up,  and  the  state  of  the  viciuiiy  of  tlie  bivouacks  ma/  be 
iiuugined,  it  cerUiiuly  uaimot  be  here  described. 

The  xfttiaiis  were  un^  until  the  Greek  Holy  Week,  vhea  tboy 
•hnuik  to  blAok  brewl,  lamib  oomin^  on  isqituititieB  inoilouUlilBafter 
Eaater,  Vat  no  orgtnuntion  lor  cooking  «dated,  ^  vmul  way  to  du- 
pooe  Off  a  lamb  Veing  foir  a  oeriain  number  of  man  to  take  one,  it 
on  a  Iranoh,  and  half  roai^  or  over-roaat  it  on  ivood  aidies  as  they 
would  or  oould,  "while  a  kind  of  trii>e  was  sometimes  made  of  the 
eiitniilH  if  thev  were  not  thrown  aside  to  poison  the  air.    Tho  IfToad. 
blai  k  luid  sour,  was  ocfiasionnlly  varied  by  biwniits  whf'ii  ovt  iis  wtite 
not  noar,  and  the  biscuit  wiki  undoubtedly  a  grtvit  deal  more  whole- 
some ihau  the  brood.    Cartridges  were  issued  ou  deiuaud  to  recruits  as 
to  otiifln»  and  they  vmn  used  to  ex|aei8themort»mpleeBU)tajoaa»  In 
steamers  going  up  they  were  employed,  wiUumt  chedc  1)j  the  offioen, 
to  iveloome  the  appeaianee  of  anothnr  steamer.  In  a  irnin  they  mn 
fired  off  in  pure  light-heartadnaflB  by  the  liuudred  and  tlie  thousand. 
At  £Saster  it  was  dangerous  to  go  out  in  Yolo,  for  the  bullets  that  wew 
flyinf^  alxtnt  to  i  clolmito  flie  llesurrection.    Yov  a  low^^  time  sjiliiting 
ottieers  was  a  thing  that  outrml  into  the  hemis  of  fow.    All  at  <»nr*e 
there  wa^«  a  i  hange  for  tlie  better,  but  it  was  only  a  pi  rfiinctory 
business  ut  the  best   And  the  one  thing  tliat  I  uaw  highly  comiiiend- 
able  was  the  unwearied  industry  of  headquarters.   As  has  been  said, 
it  might  have  done  mtuh  in  time.  But  the  Tndka  did  not  givait  time. 
Before  it  was  zeady  they  struck  in.  They  had  found  that  patienoe 
and  enduianoe  did  not  save  them  £rom  the  "  iir^gulan  '*  and  eeofet 
aoetely  men.  So,  without  doekucing  war,  they  h^gaa  makiiig  v^gulw 
war. 

It  was  surprising  to  how  little  the  Ghreeks  relished  sauce  for  the 
gander  which  they  had  thought  so  excellent  for  tlie  goose.  To  bogin 
fighting  under  such  eirenmstances  was  an  infamy  that  an  as  only 
equalled  by  the  umployiueut  of  German  olhceis  both  to  advifse  aud  to 
direct  the  Turks.  The  Greeks  were  organizing  a  foreign  legion,  hot 
that  waa  another  thing,  and  really  it  was  ao  frankly  in  breacih  dt 
International  Law  that  the  tiling  oeaeed  to  aetonieh.  But  I  agne 
with  the  Greeks  that  the  employment  of  German  ofEcers  with  the  ex- 
press sanction  of  the  German  £mp^«or  in  fighting  with  and  for  the 
Turks  is  a  novelty  that  cannot  but  be  reprobated.  The  Greeks  were 
at  peace  with  Germany.  Gprman  ships  lay  peaceably  in  Oreek  har- 
bours. CoTnnieroe  w*?nt  on  undi.sturbed,  and  (iermau  goods  were 
allowed  free  course  in  (ireek  markets.  The  wife  of  the  Crown  Prince 
is  the  sister  o£  the  Germau  Kmperor.  But  ull  that  made  no  diilcr- 
enoe.  Gennan  offioei8,who  had  been  training  the  Turkish  army, 
fought  with  it  in  the  Md,  say  dtreoted  it  Their. inihraiica  waa 
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visible  everywhere  iu  the  openitions.  Some  of  them  were  even  killed 
wliile  leading  Turkiah  troops.  The  eorreapoiidentw  with  the  TurkiaU 
foru3s,  to  whom  I  tender  my  eoni^tiilations  on  the  iuiuriuatiou  aad 
facilities  afforded  them,  which  were  mAly  to  seek  oa  our  sidfi)  made 
no  fle«t  aboot  tfait  and  tiiftt  Wng  done  by  Q«niiAii  offieen  on  thdr 
own  ttttChiorii^.  NeTBrtheleH*  this  aotivo  intonrantioa  lor  one  illj 
against  another  is  sonly  duurgsd  ivifh  ooasequaaoes  as  a  preoedent 
which  the  intempestive  Kaiser  can  sosroely  hare  forest  en,  but  whioll 
will  not  be  lost  on  the  turbulsnt  element  in  the  world  for  the  future. 
In  fact,  International  Law  seems  to  have  gone  into  tlio  raelting-pot, 
and  mankind  may  well  wait  in  perturbation  for  what  is  to  oome  out 
of  it. 

The  Greek  plan  of  cauipaigu  wus  to  hold  oil  tight  to  the  East 
Theesalian  frontier,  strike  in  by  the  centre  frontier  through  the 
JxngoiaxB,  and  adTamoe  in  Epirus,  whsirs  tho  Turks  would  ho  most 
holplsss,  as  thsy  had  not  the  oonimand  of  the  sea,  and  raQways  oonld 
not  asnst  them.  The  TurkiBh  plan  was  almost  (lie  oonveme  of  Ihis4 
to  strike  through  on  the  Olympian  frontier,  to  merely  hold  the  frontier 
of  tite  Khasfiia  Mountains,  and  to  yield  not  a  step  in  Epirus,  letting 
the  last  man  fall  if  necessary  at  Jannina,  so  immortally  associated 
with  the  name  of  the  old  Albanian  Pacha  Ali.  It  is  hut  just  to  say 
that  the  ( rroeks  have  a  genuine  grievanoo  about  this  frontier,  .lanuina 
and  Olympus  were  both  giveu  to  Greece  b^  the  Treaty  of  Berliju. 
They  were  both  fildied  from  Oieeoe  by  the  Intranational  Boundary 
Oommisrion,  and  a  Iu  inferior  frontier  snbstitiited.  Qxeeoefor  a  long 
time  held  out  against  the  wrong,  hut  Torkey  woddnoi  give  way,  and 
rather  than  take  up  arms,  seeing  she  did  secure  the  bulk  of  Thesmlj, 
Qxeeoe  aooeptod  less  than  had  been  awarded  her.  This  international 
hocus-pocus  (perhaps  designedly)  hampered  Greece  from  the  first 
inception  of  the  campaign  I  now  deal  with.  But  what  hampered  her 
still  more  was  the  fact  that  Turkey  thi'ew  into  the  held  a  number  of 
troops,  well  trained,  fairly  supi)lied,  well  in  hand,  far  Ksuperior  to  those 
that  Greece  with  its  bmoll  pupulatiou  could  poscubly  produce.  From 
tiie  flrrt  the  Tmfcs  had  the  prepo&dsianoe  within  sfziking  distaiiee  of 
aU  taotieal  points.  If  they  mulled  their  adranoe  at  first,  if  they  did 
not  loel  the  weakness  of  their  opponents  si  onoe»  we  may  safely  pat 
the  fact  down  to  two  tilings  the  inevitable  difference  of  opinion 
between  the  nominal  eommsnden  and  the  real  commanders,  between 
the  Turks  and  the  Germans  ;  and  the  demoralising  influence  always 
brought  to  bear,  since  the  introduction  of  the  telegr.iph,  on  Ottoman 
commanders  in  the  field  by  tho  Seraskierate  CounL-ii  and  the  I'alooe 
Council  in  Constantinople.  It  took  a  week  to  get  over  these  difficulties. 
Then  all  was  plain  sailing.  The  Greeks  were  outnumbered  every- 
where at  onee,  and  that  by  trained  soldiers  fomished  witli  a  soffioisnt 
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enpply  of  cava]i7,  irhile  the  Greeks  had  but  five  himdied  most 
indiffprejif  *'  niOTmted  infenf  rv    fiUhig  tlio  old  n'lc  of  dmgooTis. 

The  (irork  iir(ill(»rv,  oji  the  otlu^r  lianil.  w;us  hotter  than  the  Turkish. 
It  did  get  its  shells  homo  occasionally^  though  it  had  no  variety  of 
ammunition.  The  Turki^^h  lire  irum  iirbi  to  laat  wus  ahsurdly  bod, 
and,  if  anything,  the  attempts  to  use  shrapnel  were  worse  than  the 
pn0tu6  irii2i  tiio  oonmon  didL  Tho  Qraoiks  wiovb  outnunbond 
mwywhuB  at  onoo,  I  IwTe  Mid.  "FtooL  lint  to  last  I  oannot  make 
out  tha;^  apart  fnm  fk»  Unm  ci  0(mi»raiiMaliQii«  ^tuey  had  more  iJiaa 
45,000  infantry  in  the  field  all  told ;  prdfaablj,  including  the  lines  oi 
commnnimtion  and  the  reserves  called  out,  but  not  joaun^  the  ooloim 
in  timp  to  affect  the  result,  therr*  werp  r/(),(l(>(>  men  more  or  less 
unifonnotl.  besides  ai-tillorv  and  the  ."iOO  cavalry.  What  artillery  there 
wa*!i  ii»  imcertain.  T  liave  had  very  different  stories  told  mo  of  ilie 
actual  strength.  Forty  batteries  was  oue  story  ;  I  havt^  8oen  perhaps 
forty  guns  aU  told,  with  men.  There  were  a  number  of  long  Kruppe 
irith  a  hoie  not  muoh  laiger  than  that  of  ihb  field  gone  di^oiahiia. 
But  thej  needed  a  great  deal  of  hauling.  Thej  had  eighty  niQMr 
too  small,  horees  apiece,  and  then  Hmj  ooudd  move  only  at  a 
walk.  The  field  gone  with  !^ix  horses  were  more  mobile,  but  not 
suflSeiently  so  for  good  work ;  tliey  could  not  ge^t  up  a  gallop  with 
loaded  llmherp.  Tlie  mountain  hatterios  were  better ;  they  were  well 
aj>j»ointed  in  every  detail  that  I  c(»uld  di.scover,  the  mides  being  large 
and  of  good  qualit  y,  while  the  carriagea  carried  were  elheient,  if  a  trifle 
light.  11  I  say  that  I  have  uo  great  fault  to  find  with  the  handling  of 
the  artillery,  the  statement  must  be  taken  with  refarenoe  to  its  acti(m 
in  llie  ftkoe  of  the  enemy.  Fat  there  did  not  ieem  to  he  the  slightert 
notion  tibat  there  was  anything  to  he  regretted  in  ahandoning  gana» 
not  in  preeonoe  of  the  foe,  so  long  as  the  lieech*pSeow  eotdd  he 
mmovedr- 4]ie  modem  equivalent  for  spiking. 

When  I  reached  the  frontier,  just  one  day  late  for  the  very  begin- 
Tiing  of  the  regular  fighting,  the  mfuation  was  as  follow'!*  in  TlieFsaly. 
The  Irregulars  were  adxtBs  the  Turkish  frontier  at  Kalumhak a.  claim- 
ing to  have  got  a»  far  as  Grevena,  and  to  have  cut  the  commnni<-atiou 
between  the  Turkish  right  hi  Epirus  and  left  in  ITiessaly.  If  I  have 
eanoeitid  flie  Ottoman  plan  of  eampaign  aright  this  did  not  modi 
-matter,  dnoe  l^plrae  was  intended  to  he  left  iaokted  if  needfd. 
Still,  there  was  a  Tarlcuih  brigade  at  or  near  Qrevena  tidying  to  hring 
the  Irregulars  to  an  action  on  definite  terms,  tactically,  we  may 
take  if,  the  two  sides  held  each  other  here.  The  centre  and  pivot  of 
the  Torkish  left  was  a!  Ela<Bnna,  which  had  been  fortified  a  hi  Plevna, 
though,  of  course,  witli  differences  of  detail,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  gi-ound.  One  brigade  guarded  the  jiass.  T/ie  pass,  for  Jioghaz 
IB  Turkish  for  pass  or  defile  or  strait,  and  consequently  Boghaxi 
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which  moBt  of  them  worked,  itself  shows  a  coast  road  by  Platomona. 
At  length  the  Turks  brought  a  division  across  the  Malouna  Paas  which 
the  Greeks  Lad  so  obligingly  made  easy  for  them,  and  which  it  was 
not  in  their  nature  to  have  made  so  for  tliemselves.  Even  then  the 
Greeks  held  tlie  mouth  of  the  defile  secure  from  the  slopes  of  Mount 
Kritiri  on  their  left  to  near  Derele.  A  tortoise-shaped  hill  in  the  midst 
of  their  ]M)sition  gave  them  the  means  of  hiding  a  considerable  portion 
of  their  force  and  of  deploying  it  right  or  left  as  seemed  desirable. 
But  the  bulk  of  their  infantry  was  kept  behind  stone  breast-works,  or 
lining  a  small  banked  enclosure,  or  lying  in  a  belt  of  grass  marked  by 
frequent  trees  following  the  drj'  bed  of  a  mountain  stream  which 
sometimes  descends  from  Kritiri  to  the  Xerias.  They  were  kept  for 
four  days,  more  or  less  shifted  about,  exposed  to  Turkish  sliell-fire 
and  Turkish  long-range,  or  rather  unaimed,  rifle-fire  without  permis- 
sion to  return  it — indeed  without  the  power  of  returning  it,  though 
the  waste  of  cartridges  on  other  occasions  might  have  led  to  the  idea 
they  would  at  least  take  the  opportunity  of  relienng  their  feelings 
by  letting  off  a  few  roimds. 

For  foiu"  days,  as  has  been  said,  the  Turks  held  the  Greeks  here, 
as  the  Greeks  held  the  Turks.  There  were  a  few  skirmishes  to  give 
variety  to  the  artillery  duel  of  which  the  Greeks  had  the  best — none 
of  the  fighting  being  of  any  importance  in  itself,  and  wlmt  there  was 
conspicuous  for  the  absence  on  both  sides  of  anything  like  fire- 
discipline  or  fire-control.  For  hours  together  the  firing  would  stop, 
for  no  apparent  reason ;  presently  it  would  be  resvuued  without  any 
real  purpose  being  evident.  And  so  four  days  passed  until  the  23rd 
April,  when  what  has  been  dignified  as  the  Battle  of  Mati  took  place. 
It  resembled  the  other  days  in  nearly  every  respect.  Towards  even- 
ing the  Turks,  who  had  been  getting  troops  by  degrees,  in  small 
numbi  rs,  over  the  pass,  made  an  attempt  to  push  on  their  loft  from 
the  village  of  Karatsali  towards  Derele,  but  it  \saB  defeated  by  a  few 
battalions  in  the  tree-adorned  dip  and  the  Greek  artillery,  a  fresh 
field  battery  of  which  had  crofised  the  lower  part  of  the  Xerias 
coming  uj)  from  I^rissa  direct.  There  was  no  harm  done  to  the 
positions  or  the  troops  at  this  point  on  either  side  by  all  the  work  of 
the  week,  save  that  the  Turks  had  been  strengthening  their  men  and 
that  the  Greeks  were  becoming  a  bit  esJiausted.  It  was  their  Holy 
Week.  Tliey  had  had  uotliing  but  black  bread  since  the  Monday, 
and  they  would  not  have  eaten  any  meat  if  they  could  have  got  it 
They  were  kept  on  their  posts  day  and  night.  On  the  qui  rive  all 
day,  they  slept  by  turns  of  comiwnies  where  they  lay  all  night.  So 
were  the  Messenians  exhausted  at  Ira  some  years  h.c,  op]>08iug 
the  Spartans.  The  ro-i ailed  Battle  of  Mati  took  plat^  on  the  Greek 
Good  Friday,  when  the  exhaustion  of  the  troops  was  at  its  height  or 
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I  reooottpj  it,  widi  the  um 
Phanaioft.    That  waa  j 

hey  struck  full  at  tka 
the  Greek  main  bodymu: 
defeat  more  serious  thai 
3  two  foroes,  in  a  battle 
of  a  Wiir-g:uno  played  I 
lian  frnin  to  1,200 
)j  "  lui-uiiig  iv  the  ea«l 
jciple  of  bringing  a  suped 
ars  waa  no  aerioiu  fightin 
.again  bettor  in  aim  on  tl 
I  ^at  of  the  Turks,  pml( 
ince  for  their  effortB. 
tion  when  the  fifrhtin*?  oe: 
itatiously  through  tlio  o; 
M  in  fairly  good  onlor,  ev 
hiug  iJoiuokot^,  a  iinc  pos 
lado  short  of  the  old  fron 
that  preparationa  had  be< 
;  gnna  iraie  in  batteiiea 
ugh  the  paai,  whioh  is  ao 
The  slopes,  tho  roads,  th 
1  positions  for  defence  by 
.out  tho  a'ul  of  mnps — and 
^sjKiudeuts — ^au  o^-c  iised 
:ecting  signs  of  bye- tracks 
>d.  The  Greek  staff  deck 
e\  er,  and  a  day  longer ;  i 
y,  OS  though  they  had  I 
an  eogioeer  for  an  aoadei 
iber  ol  loioes  engaged  o 
■y  in  the  plain  to  11  ic  noi 
nd  the  Greeks  sent  dow 
jr  fpar.  Meanwhile,  the 
)  Turks  had  for*'<'d  Velpst 
!nt  the  iuvadttrs  irom  pus 
y  three  or  four  roads  to  1 
ebooohing  at  Xeniaa  Ucc 
plain  by  the  Tslley  ol  thi 
iooltiea  at  aU  ezeept  its  k 
roe  roquixlto  to  v\>m  pmAi 
ram  Yelestiaoa  hadbecni 
ln^jios»  time  manoiliin 
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Tiirkiph  advance  in  force  on  Lamia  witliiu  tlie  oM  bonndnrv.  t  xcept  a 
pobitioTi,  in  iff?elf 'tumable  in  pverv  dim  tlon.  ov^  rtho  Otkrys  range, 
no  j>art  of  wkit  h,  though  dreary  enough,  is  impracticable  for  resolute 
in&nlzj.  So,  as  need  eoazoelj  lie  Bud,  the  great  poaitioii  of  Boonokeei 
like  the  great  position- at  Fluaealoa^  mt  aibiaido&ed,  though  not  urith- 
ont  a  fight  which  the  Torks  needletdj  foraed  on.  in  their  centra. 
Thessalj,  as  hande<l  over  to  the  Greoka  in  1881,  had  been  von  hack 
by  the  Tuiks  under  Qennan  diieotion  in  less  than  four  weeka^  and  the 
Qreek  dream  of  aggrandisement  was  shattered. 

Nothing  has  been  said  of  the  composition  of  the  Turkish  force 
which  accompliRhed  this,  for  the  simple  rpason  that  I  have  no 
information  for  a  moment  to  bo  trusted  fuitlior  than  what  my  eyes 
supplied.  But  taking  the  Ottomans  as  I  saw  ihem,  aud  tilling  up  the 
intorfening  spaoee  as  the  oidinaiy  uaagetol  war  wonld  enggest,  there 
must  have  heen  quite  70,000  men  engaged  in  the  InTanon,  and 
probably  10,000  move.  Though  they  ehowed  a  notaUe  laok  of 
energy,  and  though  their  artilleEy  fire  was  ]>our  rire,  yet  the  fact 
remains  that  they  rolled  up  their  adversaries  in  a  singularly  f^hort 
time,  fonsidering  tho  physical  diffionlties  of  the  c ounfrv  and  the  fact 
tliat  tltey  had  to  draw  tho  bulk  of  their  supplies  over  diiiioult  passes 
behiiiil  them. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  moralise  on  the  result.  But  this  fact  apijears  to 
be  establi^ed  by  the  campaign,  lhatno  enthusiasm,  no  public  spirit  as 
displayed  on  the  platlarai*  in  Parliament,  or  in  the  ptese,  can  make 
up  for  the  abeenoe  of  jftapeet  tiatning  and  for  laek  of  proper  nnmbevs 
in  a  mOitary  imdextaldng.  And  the  suooees  of  Prinoe  Alexander  of 
Battenberg  in  tho  SIiMiitaapFirot  oampaign  has  no  doubt  been 
misleading  in  its  efteots  upon  some  aml)itioTiP  minds.  First,  the 
Turks?  are  Tint  Servians,  and  iti  the  next  place,  Alexander  had  studied 
war  iutiniati'ly  and  on  a  grvui  sralr,  besides  being  a  man  of  luopt 
exceptional  ability.  At  the  same  time  uothiug  can  be  more  uujuiit 
and  ungenerous  than  the  outciy  in  (ireeee  against  the  Crown  Prince 
and  hia  stalL  The  real  Uame  for  the  defeat  of  the  Ghreeke  is  to  be 
foui^  in  the  rottenness  of  their  poUtioal  instttutiona  and  the  influence 
of  politifla  upon  the  anny,  hoth  hy  giTing  oommisaions  in  the  aimy 
and  the  reserve  to  men  who  haTO  no  training  and  are  disinclined  to 
get  it,  and  by,  for  causes  of  t^pr>rar\-  popularity,  refusing  the  suppHea 
neoessarj'  for  a  proper  training  of  the  men  who  are  nominally  on  the 
roll.  If  the  Greek  army  is  to  rise  from  its  present  Slough  of  Despond 
it  must  be  eoinniuuded  in  the  interests  of  the  State  by  or  through  a 
Icing  possessed  of  some  rml  power,  wliich  ivin|,'  George  lia.s  heen  eare- 
f  ally  deprived  of  in  the  inter^ts  of  an  unchecked  single  Chamber ;  it 
must  leam  what  fire-diao^pHne  moBna,  of  which  it  has  not  the  alighteet 
notion  at  present ;  it  must  realise  that  anna  are  more  than  erar 
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iiow-a-days  a  Benous  profession,  denuuiding  all  the  powers  of  the  human 
mind  in  constant  exercise  over  problems  big  and  small — though  in 
very  truth  tliere  is  nothing  so  small  as  to  be  indispensable — and  thnt 
there  are  certain  axioms  laid  do\*Ti  clearly  enough  in  an  admirable 
little  book  by  Lieutenant  MiratpUy  a  Greek  officer  trained  in  France, 
which  are  not  to  be  violated  with  impunity  even  if  a  just  cauBe 
animates  the  army  and  fires  the  nation  behind  it, 

Charles  Wii.i.iamk. 

P<ysT.s(  RiiT. — So  far  I  had  written  when  details  of  the  fighting  at 
Domokos  reached  me.  The  Turkish  plan  of  attack  was  exactly  as  I 
had  anticipated,  and,  if  it  was  not  successful  from  the  right,  that  was 
because  the  Greeks  had  there  placed  the  Italian  or  Garibaldian  Volun- 
teers of  the  Foreign  Legion,  who  were  only  going  up  as  I  was  obliged 
by  ill-health  to  come  away.  The  only  real  fighting  at  Pharsalos 
was  made  on  behalf  of  the  Greeks  by  a  couple  of  scratch  companies 
of  the  British,  French,  and  Italians  who  had  up  to  that  time  arrived, 
and  were  by  that  time  pretty  well  disgusted  ^^-ith  what  they  had  seen. 
So  the  duty  of  rolling  back  the  Ottoman  right  fell  to  the  red-shirted 
battalions.  That  the  Greeks  fotight  so  well  as  tliey  did  shows  at  once 
they  have  improved  and  how  much  tlioy  needed  improving.  They 
were  just  beginning  to  know  what  they  should  have  known  at  first. 
It  was  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  Turks  to  attack  Domokos  Pass 
in  any  force  in  front.  Their  turning  movements  were  quite  sufficient 
to  compel  the  evacuation  of  the  position ;  and  their  blunder  enabled 
the  (rreck  armv  to  save  its  honour  by  a  sort  of  a  stand  at  last. 

c.  w. 


00BBE8P0NDENGK 


sot  HENBT  HAVELOCK  ALLAN  AXD  HIS  SCHEMB  POK 
TRAINING*  TO  ASMS  THE  TOUTH  OP  THE  NATION. 

To  the  Ediior  of  The  FoRTNKiim.Y  Rkview, 

Thanks  are  due  to  Sir  Henry  Haveiock  Aliati  for  having  de&rly  shown 
in  bis  MtMle  poMMwd  in  the  Jamiftry  nmnber  of  tha  FoBSmcnTLT 

Rkvikw  the  futility  of  imagining  that  umler  any  circumstances  short  of 
an  ovcrwht'lmiiig  naval  or  military  revci-se  threatening  the  very  existence 
of  the  Empire  the  nation  would  consent  to  the  euforcemcut  of  conBcrip- 
tioii  or  of  the  ballot  for  the  purpose  ti  increasing  the  military  strength  of 
the  country,  lie  is  right  v  hen  ho  says  that  the  only  practical  way  of 
onnuiiu;  a  huge  supply  of  trained  men  ready  at  any  moment  to  defend 
the  nfttion  is  to  tetdi  tlie  yooth  of  the  ooimtry  the  bm  of  anni  before 
they  reach  the  age  when  tl  igencies  of  kboar»  ct  ImriiieM^  or  of  pro- 
fessions demand  their  entire  time  and  attention.  He  proposes  that  the 
nation  should  require  every  lad  who  receiveti  free  educatiou  at  the  expense 
of  the  eoontry  to  fit  himself  for  its  defence  during  the  years  that  he  it 
enjoying  it.s  liounty,  and  he  would  den}-  the  Wnefit  of  free  educatimi  to 
any  lad  who  declined  to  learn,  or  wlime  parents  refused  to  ix  rniit  him  to 
he  taught,  military  drill  He  calls  this  "a  general  voluntary  training  to 
amii  "  ;  but,  in  the  case  of  the  po<N-,  to  witmiold  free  education  from  the 
children  of  those  who  refuse  to  permit  them  to  be  trained  ia  surety  to 
introduce  into  his  measure  the  element  of  compulsion. 

Although  not  a  pwrfeasioBal  soldier,  and  one  whoae  nrifitacj  ezperienea 
has  been  entirely  confined  to  the  reserve  forces,  I  humbly  venl^m  to  doubt 
the  wisdom  or  the  pructicaliility  of  Sir  H.  Havcloek  Allan's  proposals. 

1  am  emboldened  to  do  this,  as  my  ground  of  doubt  is  uot  founded 
np<m  technieal  military  objections,  upon  which  my  opini<ni  woaM  be 
worthless,  but  upon  the  broader  grounds  that  I  fear  his  8Uggesti^>ns  would 
not  meet  with  popular  approval,  would  be  unlikely  to  obtain  the  sanction  of 
PiU'liamenU  and  that,  even  if  they  temporarily  became  law,  could  not 
peniMHienuy  be  retained  on  the  Statute  Book. 

However  excellent  may  be  his  SLheme,  it  is  simjily  wii>te  of  time  to 
diacuss  it  unless  there  is  a  reasonable  chance  that  it  wiU  meet  with  wiifi* 
cient  popular  approral«  not  only  to  eany  it  through  nvlianientk  hut  to 
make  it  permanently  a  part  of  British  law. 

Any  measure  which  contains  in  it  the  element  of  compulsion  h  ajtt  in 
a  free  country  to  fail  in  the  long  run,  evuu  sliould  it  temporarily  become 
law,  unless  it  is  a  measure  like  oompuUory  edueati<m,  the  advantages  of 
which  are  so  apparent  to  tho  masses  of  the  country,  and  which  come  li'>me 
to  each  individual  voter  so  forcibly  in  his  private  cirde,  that  opposition  to 
it  beeomes  hopeless.  Even  in  this  caasb  however,  the  leniency  whiefa 
magistrates  here  been  compelled  to  extend  to  infractions  of  the  law  If 
poor  parents  shows  b>«w  difficult  it  is  in  a  free  country  to  place  any 
rsfttnunton  individual  liberty,  even  when  it  only  applies  to  children  and 
is  nnivennlly  acknowledged  to  be  for  their  benefit. 

There  are  some  men  who  rejoice  in  any  opporturuty  which  the  law  may 
give  them  of  |>osinff  as  martyrs.  There  are  others  who  resent  compulsion 
qu<)  uumpukiou,  and  who  will  resist  a  law  interfering  with  personal  action, 
not  because  they  object  to  the  particular  measure  in  question,  but  beeaase 
as  ettiaens  they  resent  any  interference  with  their  libstty  even  for  a  good 
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shooting,  such  grants  to  he  given,  as  in  the  case  of  ttie  volunteers,  to  the 
eorps  to  which  the  lad  belongs,  and  whieh  should  not  consist  of  less  than 

fifty  "efficients." 

These  coni{)anies  or  battiilions  should  not  necessarily  be  attached  to  the 
volunteer  force,  and  it  should  not  be  imperative  for  the  members  to  be 
provided  with  etm^riek  uniform.  The  only  essential  should  be  the  ])088es- 
sion  of  a  uniform  cap.  It  is  the  expense  of  providing  the  uniform  which 
hinders  a  large  number  of  lads  from  joining  cidet  corps  and  boys' 
brindes,  and  which  |irevents  them  from  inereaaiDg  largely  in  members. 

The  annual  exi>cnse  to  the  State  of  the  above  prD]x>sal  would  Itc  com- 
paratively small.  Stipposing  200,000  lads  were  enrolled  as  "efficients" 
under  the  above  conditions,  say  50,000  at  as.  and  150,000  at  28.  Gd.,  the 
cost  to  the  country  would  only  be  ^681,940,  or  £50,000  if  the  entire 
200,000  were  fifteen  years  of  age  and  ovci-.  It  is  not  likely  that  more 
than  2  )0,000  would  become  "eflicients,"  but  if  they  did,  consider  what  an 
addition  would  ensue  to  the  military  strength  of  the  country  I 

In  order  to  ensure  efficiency  ami  the  presence  darii^;  drtll  of  an  officer 
who  understood  his  duties,  it  mi^ht  be  found  necessary  to  pay  some  small 
sum  such  as  £5  a  year  to  captains  of  companies,  and  ol  £10  &  year  to  the 
oolonels  ci  battalions. 

Colonels  should  only  receive  payment  if  their  battalions  numbered  500 
or  over  and  reached  a  certain  standard  of  etticiency  ;  and  captains  if  they 
held  a  p.s.  certificate,  or  had  recently  left  the  regular  army,  and  com* 
manded  companies  of  not  less  than  100  lads  whieh  drilled  to  the  satisfae- 
tion  of  the  inspector. 

The  annual  cost  of  thus  officering  200.000  boys  could  not  iuuouut  to 
more  than  £10,000  for  captains  and  of  £4,000  for  colonels;  but  it  would 
probably  be  found  that  only  about  half  this  sum,  or  £7,000  a  year,  would 
ixi  required,  so  that  about  £40,000  a  year  would  be  the  entire  cost  the 
country  would  have  to  pay  for  training  this  large  number  of  lads  to  tiie 
practiod  use  of  arms. 

Not  only  would  those  200,000  within  a  year  or  two  be  available^  in 
case  of  need,  fur  the  defence  of  the  country,  but  a  certain  proportion 
would  be  sure  to  tuko  a  liking  to  the  milit;iry  profession,  would  increase 
the  number  ap])lying  for  admission  to  the  I'anks  of  the  resular  army,  and 
M  )uld  thus  improve  the  moral,  social,  and  physical  standard  of  the  accepted 
recruits. 

I  believe  there  is  a  very  geneial  feeling  throughout  the  country  that 

the  military  forces  of  Bi-itain  .should  be  strengthened.  The  quesfeifm  is, 
how  is  thi.s  to  be  <lone  without  running  counter  to  popular  prejudice  ' 
The  above  suggestions  would  introduce  no  new  principle.  There  would 
be  no  compulsion,  and  consequently  the  bitter  opposition  of  the  Radical 
and  of  the  conscientious  Quaker  and  of  his  sympathisers  (an  opposition 
which  would  }>e  sur(>  to  bo  aroused  in  the  case  of  conscription)  would  not 
have  to  be  encountered. 

It  is  to  bo  hoped  that  some  means,  similar  to  those  I  have  sketched 
above,  may  shortly  be  taken  by  the  rtovemment  with  a  view  ta 
encourage  the  patriotic  and  military  minded  youths  of  the  country  to 
train  themselves  to  the  use  (tf  arms,  so  that  on  attaining  Uie  age  of 
seventeen  they  may  be  prepared  to  take  their  places  with  effect  in  the 
ranks  of  defence,  should  their  country  ever,  unhappily,  be  in  need  of  their 
services.  MiiiATH. 


27»«  Edil<fr  oj  Uiis  lleciew  does  not  uiuUiiakc  lu  rdurn  any  Manu^cri^(-<. 
It  is  admaUe  that  arHdet  sent  to  &»  BUtor  Amdd  be  igpe^ontUn. 
Ths  smdmg  ofajrnqf  ii  no  guarwUee  of  the  aee^planee  ef  m  artkU, 
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8KRV1CK.    By  Uick  1>o«ota)«.  Aiith«n^of  "A  I>et«cUTe«  TnnmpbO_  Crown  8to,  cloth,  8«.  fld.    

0U>  CORCORAN*8  MONET.    By  Rioharo  Dowuno,  Author  of  "  Tlie  Myatery  of  Killard." 
Crown  8to,  doih.  'M.  t!d  

ZAJIBRA  THE  DETECTIVE.    By  Ubadom  Hill.    A  New  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  oloth.  3a.  6d. 


BEBASTIANI'S  SECRIST.    By  S.  £.  Wallkb.    With  9  FulUpage  lUu^traUona  by  the  Author. 
Orown  8vf>.  cloth  exh*.  (rJU  top.  8a.  

FOPULAU  EDITIUJT  OF  MARK  TWAIN'S  WORKS.    Crown  8vo,  blue  cloth,  3«.  6d.  each. 

HA&X  TWAIirS  CHOICE  W0RX8.   With  Life,  rortxait,    TEE  PRINCE  AHD  THE  PAUPER.    With  190  IUQ«tra> 

and  IlltiHtrntions.  tinna  [5A«rttjr. 

■A&K  TWAIN  8  LIBRARY  OF  HXIMOtTR.     With  107    THE  STOLEN  WHITE  ELEPHANT. 

—  ...^..^    ^  T.,    .  I  OJ*  THE  KI8SIBBIPPI.    With  312  Illaatratjona. 

THE  INNOCENTd  ABROAD.   With  KM  lUuatration.^  ^       y^E  ADVENrURES  OF  HUCKLEBERRY  FINN.  With 

MUOHIKO  IT  :  and  THE  INN0CENT8  AT  HOlik.    WUh   THE  QaDEo''ioE:-  With  JI2  nioatraUona. 


80<)  llliuitnitiona. 
THE  ADVENTURES  OF  TOM  SAWYER.    With  111  lUaa- 

tritiiiti".  [SkitrVy. 
TOM  SAWYER  ABROAD.    With  3)t  UlujitraUoa*. 
TOM  SAWYER.  DETECrrVE.    With  PhotoKri'Viire  Portrait 


A  YANKEE  AT  THE  COURT  OF  KINO  ARTHUR.  With 

IlluxrrutKiuH.  [ShorUy. 
THE  AMERICAN  CLAIMANT.    With  81  lUoatraUona. 
THE  £1.000,000  BANK  NOTE. 


A  TRAMP  ABROAD.   With  SU  IIIURtraUoD*.  1  PUDD  NHEAD  WILSON.  With  Portmit  and  6  lUiatrationa. 

Personal  Recollections  of  Joan  of  Arc. 

T»y  Maiik  Twain.    With  l'.>  lllui«<TaU»n»  by  F.  V.  Dir  Men.   Crown  8to.  cloth,  ga-    


HIS  EXCELLENCY   (Eug^dne  Roueon).     By  Emilh  Zola.     Authoriaed  Veraion.     With  a 
Preface  by  Eawnar  A.  VinTBLLT.   Crown  Bro.  idoth  extra,  3a.  6d.   

THE  LAST  ENTRY.    Bt  W.  Clahk  Ruabbll.  With  a  Fronliapiece  by  Ma.\  Cowru.    Crown  8to, 

 eloth.  «a.  M.  

RIE'S  DIARY.    By  Anns  Coatkm.    Crown  Hvo,  cloth.  3a  6d. 


NEW  TWO-SHILLING  NOVEL.S.  Now  publinhinic.  Bound  in  handrome  picl.ir«  board*. 
Blind  Fat*.   By  If  *a.  ALaxAHoaa.  Madame  Baaa-Oena.   By  Edkoxd  LapaLLKTtaK. 

At  Mark»t  ▼ala«.    Br  Uk;int  Allhw.  Mount  Despair.    Br  I).  CiiaiiTU  UnaaAT. 

■Beyond  the  Dreami  of  ATariea.    By  8ia  Waliek  BaaAXT.  '  Saint  Ann' i.    Uy  W.  K..  Nnnnig. 

Rachel  Dene.    Hy  Kohkbt  Bbchax  »s.  |  A  Country  Sweetheart.    BtDob*  RuanaLt.. 

Tfte  Ch»r,at*n.    By  KonaftT  Bircn*iiAX  and  Haxar  Mcbeat.  \  'The  Phantom  Death.    By  W.  Cubk  IU;».'»«li.. 
•Two  M»%tera.    By  Ma*.  CaosKa.  "Thff  Good  Ship  •  Mohock.'    By  W.  Cl^hk  Rp'HKU.. 


•Mr.  Jervi*.    Hy  Mne  I'noaaa.  in  we  *  ace  oi  me  worm,    uy  alam  Mr.  ADIitii 

•The  Myetery  of  Jamaica  Terrace.    By  Dica  Dovotaw.  •Da^onet  Abroa-i.    By  Uaoaoa  R.  8we. 

lilt'^'i."'  "j^lr^n^^.^Vi^'n^""*'  iThePluncer.    By  Hawlit  8if  akt. 

"The  Three  Oracea.    Ry  Mua  nu<<iiaHroaD.  »  j  «     j  ».     „   u  o 

"An  Unaatiafactory  Lorer.    By  Man.  Hiis..BaFoao.  Beatnoe  and  Benedick.   By  Hawwt  8«akt. 

•Lady  Patty.    By  Mas.  Hvn.iaaroHD.  The  Prince  of  Balkiatan.    By  Alijo  UpWAan. 

Markf>d  •  mvf  i»Ui<  H»  \w\  in  limp  oloth.  nt  »kl.   


CARLTON  PRIORS.    Br  Joh^  STArroKn.    Crown  8ro,  cloth,  gilt  t  ip.  t»-*.   _ 

TTTR  pKAn  PAflF    By  C.  J,  Will*.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  >rilt  top,  6*. 

NEW  Ein  iTON.S  OF  POPULAR^O VK[,S.    Crown  8vn,  doih.  3<».  6d.  each. 
Bt  W«m«n'«  Wit    Bt  Maa.  AtaXAKOaK.  I    The  Riddle  Rinj .   By  Jii§Tm  McCAaxHT. 

Sulei*  BeartOQ.    By  B.  L.tx'v  Liwto'v.  I    Of  High  Decree.    By  CiitaLut  UiBitoK. 

Beatrice  and  Benedick.    By  Hawlbt  Smakt. 


MADAME  SANS  GENE.    By  Edmoxd  Lkfellbtuse.   Tranalated  by  John  Dk  ViLLiERfl.  Crown 

Sto.  cloth.  8«.  nd.  

ACADEMY   N OTES.  1897.    Twenty-third  Year.    One  Shillinpf.    With  nearly  200  Illuatrationa. 

MY^CONTEMPOR  ARIES  IN  FICTION.    By  DAVin  CuRisria  Mubkay,  Author  of  "Joseph's 
Coat."   Crown  8vo.  bnckrani,  »e- M.   [SkorUg. 

London:  OIJATTO  k  WINDU8,  HI,  St.  Martin's  Lane,  W.C. 
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"COUNTRY  LIFE  ILLUSTRATED.'^ 

WEEKLY,  FBICE  ad. ;  POST  FREE  28 '2  PER  ANNUM  (GREAT  BRITAIN). 

S4/8  FOREIGN. 

"  COUNTRY  LIFE  ILLUSTRATED  "  is  t/u  Weekly  Journal  for  all  interested 
in  Country  Life  and  Country  Pursuits.  Sport  in  its  various  forms  is  the  essence  of 
country  life,  and  "Country  Life  Illustrated  "  treats  of  Sport  in  its  best  sense.  The 
Turf,  the  Kennel,  Hunting,  Shooting^,  Fishing,  Golf,  the  great  English  pastimes  of 
Cricket,  Rowing,  Yachting,  and  Football,  all  have  their  place  in  "  Country  Life 
Illustrated."  It  is  printed  throughout  on  Art  Paper,  and  the  endeavour  of  the 
proprietors  has  been  to  produce  the  absolute  perfection  of  illustrated  journalism  with 
reading  matter  fully  equal  to  the  illustrations. 

While  countrj'  pursuits  in  their  most  interesting  aspect  form  the  main  subjects  of 
the  paper,  matters  of  general  interest,  such  as  illustrated  articles  on  sport  and  life  in 
our  Colonies  ;  on  the  Country  Homes  of  England  ;  the  Garden  ;  Dress  ;  an 
absolutely  reliable  list  of  the  best  literature  of  the  day  ;  Short  notes  of  the  principal 
town  topics  of  the  past  week — all  have  their  place  in  "Country  Life  Illustrated." 
The  proprietors  confidently  appeal  to  all  in  any  way  interested  in  country  life  for 
their  support. 

A   FEW   EARLY   PRESS  NOTICES. 

A*MV  AND  Navy  GAztTtr. — "  I li  first  number  was  a  marvel.  Its  second  every  whit  at  good.  The  literary  matter  it  of 
the  hii;i)C!it  quality." 

nmMIXGHAM  GAZerTi!..— "  Embelli«hcd  by  exceptionally  kooJ  photof^aphic  illustrations." 

Bristol  Mbkcl'hv. — "  We  have  never  sern  more  beautiful  printirg." 

Daily  Maiu.— "  The  illuttratinnt  and  tpnrting  n<it«s  arc  excellent." 

Eastern  Daily  Prsss.—*' The  printing  is  »up<.>rb.'' 

Khhtish  MrrlI'RV. — "  Absolutely  no  room  for  adverse  ciiticism." 

I.IVIlRPOOL  Courirr. — "A  magnificent  specimen  of  trork." 

N«u<  ASTLR  Journal. — '*  Jmt  of  the  prartical  kind  keen  •portsmen  appreciate,    .\dmirabty  illwslrated.'* 
Thr  Fruca.^i. — "Certainly  the  mo»t  uttiitirally  be.iutiful  of  itt  kind.'' 
Tmb  Star.—"  As  lull  of  good  thing*  as  an  <-gg  is  full  of  meat." 

Tlie  MoRXINO  NiW.H.—"  The  very  advortiteracntt  arc  artistically  illuitrated."  ' 

Man  or  tmk  Wuklo. — "  A  mar\'ellout  tixpcnn}-worth.    The  illustrations  are  an  omiraeot  to  any  drawing-room.'' 

Tmk  SfORTSXA."*.— "  It  it,  of  course,  the  proprietort*  business  how  they  can  give  »uch  value  for  the  money.  Our  duty  is  to 
say  that  wc  have  nut  vrn  so  beautiful  a  production  at  anything  like  the  price  of  this  weekly  penodictl.  The  photogravuie* 
.ire  rxijiiiiitr.  Ten  yf.iri  ago— nay.  five-they  would  not  have  been  ihouglit  possible.  The  literary  matter  is  sound  and 
entertAining." 

THE  NAVY  AND  ARMY  ILLUSTRATED. 

FORTNIGHTLY,    FBICE  6d. 
SUBSCBIPTION   PRICE,   HOME   AND  ABROAD,   POST   FREE,  178.  4d. 

PER  ANNUM. 

If  you  have  friends  or  relatives  in  the  Queen's  Services  ;  if  you  wish  to  enter  the 
Army,  Navy,  or  Volunteers  ;  if  you  desire  to  learn  anything  about  the  Defences  of 
your  Countn,',  or  the  elements  which  make  Foreign  States  powerful  either  as  friends 
or  foes  ;  if  you  are  interested  in  the  Building  of  Ships,  the  Manufacture  of  Guns,  or 
the  Home  life  of  our  soldiers  and  sailors — you  will  find  what  you  want  in  the  pages  of 
the  Vavy  and  Army  Illaatrated.  The  Times  ca\\s  it  "The  Popular  Magazine  of 
the  Services,"  and  says  that  if  you  wish  to  learn  anything  about  the  uniforms  of  the 
regiments,  the-  build  of  the  ships,  the  features  of  the  leading  officers,  or  what  real  life  in 
barracks  or  on  board  a  man-of-war  is  like,  you  should  buy  this  Magazine.  Its- 
Supplements  are  works  of  art  absolutely  unparalleled  in  English  literature. 

GEORGE  NEWNES,  Limited,  10  and  11,  Southampton  Street,  Strand. 
Obtainable  from  all  Bookstalls,  Booksellers,  and  Newsagents. 
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NBW  BOOK  BY  W.  9,  UU.Y. 

ESSAYS  AND  SPEECHES. 

Antiior  of  **  Aadent  Rdi^on  and  Modem  Thought,*'  **  A  Centniy  of  Revolotion,**  &c.  Demy  8to,  las. 

The  Contf  iiiv  ..f  ihc  Volume  arc  ;  At  i  xandkr  I*oi'K— ProkH-ssor  Gki  i  n— John  Hknkv  Nkwman  : 
a  Mtmoir— The  Tkmk>kal  Power  ok  the  Pope,  with  a  Rejoinder  10  Sjonor  Cri.si'I— The 
Making  or  Gbuhamy— Litekati'kb  and  National  Lipb— Tbb  Nbw  Shut  in  Histokt. 


The  Scotsman  says:  " There  is  no  living  writer  who  occupies  Mr.  Lilly's  stasdpoint  and  has  the 
power  u  1m  has  of  "'•'>'"g  his  view  intelligible  to  a  laije  body  of  readera.  .  .  .  Now,  whether  it  is  for  the 
morals  or  lc»r  ttie  wisdoin  (fiat  whatever  Mr.  Lilly  publishes  is  widely  read  is  not  so  dear  a«  is  the  attraction  of 
the  literary  qualities  of  his  work,  its  taddi^,  prsosfam.  and  elegance  of  st^  its  wide  ceaie  of  rnailint,  im 
unvarying  aptness  in  quotation,  and  the  charm  vrttfi  which  it  gives  to  deep  and  snbtle  Ihinlnin  an  air  of  ease 
and  obviousness.  His  moral  and  political  philosophy  are  those  first  of  all  of  a  good  Catholic;  secondly,  of  a 
transcendentalist  or  idealist :  and,  lastly.  o(  an  accomplished  man  of  the  world.  The  diffezent  sabjects  of  his 
essays  all  take  on  a  fresh  and  very  interesting  colour  from  the  light  so  able  a  ihinker  casts  upon  tliem;  and  tlw 
book  ....  is  of  a  profoutul  interest  to  intellrctiial  re.iders  of  all  shades  of  opinion  or  belief." 

The  British  KiAn\\  says:  "  Mr.  Lilly's  writings  are  deserving  nf  sinc<Te  respect.  Of  .ill  .liir  t  iitcn^ 
porary  Catholic  writers  in  Kngland  he  is  the  one  who  has  succeeded  best,  .is  iht-  champion  of  the  rehj^ion  he 
professes,  in  meeting  the  philosophies  of  science  and  of  liberalism  on  their  own  ground.  He  is  as  w  illing  as 
his  opponents  are  to  start  taking  nothing  for  granted,  admitting  with  ihem  only  what  can  be  proved  bf  the 
methods  which  they  recognize,  and  not  appealing  to  any  supernatural  teaching  till  he  thinks  he  can  diow  Aat 
without  it  no  theory  of  life,  which  will  satisfy  even  the  demaeds  of  the  most  eatactiog  agooetic  ie  pneaihfci 
Nor  is  this  adroitness  of  reasoning  ciaotiiwd  lo  his  disottisitioua  on  theology.  It  is  eqniUy  apparent  in  Us 
dealing  with  political  and  social  problems,  though  the  problems  dealt  with  are  nsoaliy  cooneeted  in  eoom  «ay 
witfi  religion.  .  .  .  Mr.  LiUy  is  one  of  those  usenil  writers  who  stimulate  tfwnglit  as  mndi  when  (iMy 
provoke  disagreement  as  when  tiiqr  ftommawd  aassot;  and  all  edio  can  understand  daia  votamo  will  derive 
profit  from  reading  it." 

The  Times  says:  "Mr.  Lilly  is  a  writer  who  always  displays  great  facility  of  expressinn,  much  literary 
dexterity  and  alertn<  s«!.  considerable  skill  in  dialectics,  an  imposing  command  of  specul.Uivc  and  philosophical 
topics,  and  an  unfailing  readiness  to  apply  this  varied  assemblage  of  aptitudi  s  to  the  passing  purpo:.es  ol  the 
occasional  essayist.  In  each  of  the  essays  and  speeches  reprinted  in  this  volume  he  has  aometbinit  to  say  which 
Is  worth  hearing,  and  he  says  it  in  a  way  whidi  attracts  attention. " 


IVEW  WORK:  1  Oit^  ^  rs»LE«s. 


The  Rivers  and  L-akes 


OF 


AUSTI^IA,  BAVARIA.  AND  HUJ^GARY. 

With  a  Sketch  of  the  Ambleve  and  Lingenville  in  Rhenish  Pnissia. 
Coloncil  O.  B.  BKAreXtfESBOXr, 

mik  Map.    Cr&wH  duo,  Sn,  Od. 

Mr.  K.  H.  M A^t^  tON  in  tin-  F[viii.sf.  Ga/ktti  sayii :-  "  Cilon.  1  .M.ilii"M.n  h.is  civf"  >>«.  in  thit  littl<>  book,  one  ot  iht 
p'i-i»»ntr»t  %  ti>  tislmii;  with  whi<  h  I  am  anpi.tintrd.  So  (  h.irniinj;,  in  t.irt,  ar-  llir  ( 'iiloni'l's  descriptions  of  the  fisbinK. 

the  river>,  thr  i  our>tty,  and  the  people  in  the  tli^tm  i>.  hi-  writi-s  at"'ut.  f  liat  you  1 1  ntmu.ally  puli  out  youf  pcnrd  to  mark  the 
naroet  of  places  to  go  to  ;  vet  lo  numeroui  sre  they  that  the  ditl>>  tdty  ii  to  niakr  a  sclectiun.  I  know  no  book  atnce  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy's  '  .SslsMiwia/  which  creates  ia  the  reader  suth  .i  desire  to  visit  the  anfliBC  paradises  it  describes  .  .  . 
I  can  only  repeat  my  nooeimeadatlon,  and  I  am  certain  that  any  .inkier  who  it  indured  by  the  author**  praise  of  the  fiahnc 
in  Austria,  Bavaria,  aad  Hungary,  to  follow  in  hit  footsteps  will  aften  wish  to  himself  that  he  had  for  ftshinf  coap«aieB  is 
the  flesh  snch  a  keen  aagier  and  enthusiast  a<  the  Colonel.  I  doubt  if  any  ICngli«hin.in  livini:  has  ever  traversed  so  at 
this  fishing  gitmnd  as  oar  anthar ;  I  am  pcrtcctly  certain  that  none  has  ever  described  it  so  charmingly.  ...  I  ne«-er  wished 
SO  much  to  visit  them  as  aiaca  taading  this  little  book." 

Thk  Couxty  GsKTi  rsiAN  says  :— "  Readers  at;ainst  this  book  have  at  least  one  grievance  2|;ainst  the  author-  thmt  tkerr 
ii  not  enough  of  hinisrlf  in  it.  For  Colonel  .Malleson  hrinc«  e\-idently  to  his  pel  pursuit  the  «anie  cneriry  and  power  tha! 
make  h\\  (rri'.itc'r  works  wliat  th'-v  ari-  ;  one  linfle  picture  from  his  pen  of  a  battle  royal  with  S.ilnio  Hui :ro,  and  many  such 
lie  niuit  >■  w  ri"  I II  li  l<i-'  w  ii;IJ  tr>U(  h  the  hearts  of  all  fi^tn-riinTi.  .•vs  the  care  and  acrurarv  of  what  onl\  i  lanus  to  be  « 
ruide  book  will  uppfal  to  thnr  drsin-  t<ir  inlormatiiin.  .  .  .  With  thi^  book  in  his  kn.tpi.iik  and  the  f|U.iIitiration>  .*«.  aV>r.v» 
<lemanded,  there  seems  to  he,  if  not  a.  new  world,  yet  an  unspoile<l  n-Kioii  of  the  old  one  open  to  the  fisbcrTD.in  .  It  on  ■ 
remains  ...  to  thank  the  author  for  bis  unselfish  and  charming  guide  to  the  waters  wherein  perhaps  some  of  iit  :n.i\  ih.tr 
his  sport." 

TliK  FiSLJ)  says :— "  An  exrcllcnt  book  from  a  well-known  sportsman  and  author.  Anf(ler«  who  in  the&e  (Lays  art 
drivBB  to  go  veiy  ar  aMd  for  their  sport  will  read  about  paradises  for  fishermen  in  the  places  described  bv  the  boolL.  .  .  . 
The  book  above  all  tbhic*.  a  guide  to  the  rivers,  lakes,  and  places  indicated :  but  it  will  be  equally  useful  for  the  toniai 
whewilhea  to  have  routes  made  clear,  and  the  capabilities  and  charge*  of  tlte  inns  clearly  apeciacd.  Co1r>nel  MallcaoB 
kaows  what  be  is  writing  about.  .  .  .  There  is  not  a  sinxle  village  in  the  purely  Austrian  proviaoes  throu^ch  which  he  has  w* 
walked.  Bor  a  tingle  river  or  lake  he  has  not  fished.  .  . .  We  may  tbaak  Coloasl  MaUesea  for  a  moat  luelml  aad  iaieasrtt 
iaterwosg  haedheoki  whkh  is  also,  st  the  saaw  tfaae.  tta  .......  ^ 
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"  Be  careful  that  you  have  a  good  breakfast 
and  start  the  day  well." 

"COMMON  SENSE. 


Ho  vis  Bread 

Makes  an  excellent 
foundation  for  a  good 
day's  work. 


HovU  Bread.  BisculU,  and  Flour  can  be  obUlned  from  all 
Bakers  and  Qroccrs,  or  6d.  and  Is.  Sample*  from  S  Fltton  &  5on. 
niller«.  Macclesfield. 


tit 


*  Nothing  better  coold  be  vtehao 
for."'— 2»n<i#A  W*tkiy. 

'  Farsnpcnorto  ordinary  gnldea." 
London  DMy  OhronicU. 


DARLINGTON'S 

HANDBOOKS 


•*Klril<>nr7  PoMMabj  I* 

rommand^d  bjr  thr  <jar«B 
to  1h*nk  Hr.  lUrllnirtnn  for 
a  copy  ef  hU  llaadbook." 


Idited  by  RALPH  DARLINGTON,  F.R.G.S.       Maps  by  JOHN  BARTHOLOMEW,  F.R.G.S. 

One  Shillinsr  Each. 


THE  CHANNEL  ISLANDS 
THE  NORTH  WALES  COAST 
THE  SEVERN  VALLEY 


THE  ISLE  OF  WIUHT 
THE  VALE  OF  LLANGOLLEN 
BRECON  AND  ITS  BEACONS 

BOURNEMOUTH  AND  THE  NEW  FOREST,  THE  WYE  VALLEY 
ABERYSTWITH,  TOWYN,  BARMOUTH,  AND  DOLGELLY 
MALVERN,  HEREFORD,  WORCESTER,  GLOUCESTER,  CHELTENHAM 
LLANDRINDOD  WELLS,  AND  THE  SPAS  OF  MID-WALES 
BRISTOL,  BATH,  TINTERN,  AND  WESTON-SUPER-MARE 
BRIGHTON,  WORTHING,  EASTBOURNE,  HASTINGS  AND  ST.  LEONARDS. 


3  ^  LONIinN  AND  ENVIRONS.  By  e.  c.  cook  &  e.  t.  cook.  m.a. 

jiaTT.  00  JUu»tration»,  S4  JUapt  and  Plan*. 

LtAxooujw:  DARLINOTON  ft  CO.  Lomvow:  BIMPKIN,  UA.B8HALL  &  CO. 


JUJOTniinADUC  B««attful  Fhotofrmpha  of  Boenery.  Bolna,  eto.  in  Italjr,  Or»e«e.  Turkey.  PaleMlne,  uid  IfTyt. 
VnU  I  UUnMrna.  Uomi  wSe«,  ed.,  9d^  l*..  and  la.  ed.  ComplaU  LOat  and  Specimen,  poet  free,  la.  iS. 

I^ART^lNGhTON   <Sc  OO..  LlangoUen. 
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GHflPlWflH'S  OIAIBOHD  WBHflRY 

OF  OLD  AND  MODERN  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 


This  libran-  consiato  of  a  aenes  of  doodecimo  volames  printed  with  the  utmost  care  from  t«ir  type  oo 
antique  laid  pajHT. 

The  Series  will  contain  the  ma^-tcq>ieces  df  Kn{»li^h  literature,  mainly  in  the  form  of  anthologies  or 
ColJections.  edited  by  eminent  writers  who  ha\c  made  a  special  study  of  tnc  subjects  they  deal  with.  For 
example,  the  first  volume,  a  Collection  of  English  Ballads,  is  edited  by  Mr.  Andrew  Lanji,  with  i  n;  I 
Introduction  and  copious  Notes ;  while  the  secornl  volume  contains  an  anthology  of  Sonnets,  edited,  with 
Introduction  and  Notes,  by  the  poet  and  ciitie  Mr.  A.  T.  Qoiller  Conch.  A  Collection  of  Epigrams  and 
E|)itaphs  will  follow.  From  time  to  time,  as  the  Series  is  oootinoed,  and  as  occasion  oflReis,  short  works  bjr 
livini;  authors  will  be  introduced. 

The  volmues  in  the  Series  are  offered  in  three  Ibrms  of  bindiag,  and  at  three  sepanteiwioes  :— 

IM  FArER  WXAPPKR,  IS.  6d. 

Th  GiI.T  rr.OTH  BlNDINC,  WITH  Glt.T  TOP,  3S. 

Iw  Limp  Cai  f,  with  Gu  t  Top.  4s. 

A  COLLECTION  OF  "bALLADS. 

Collected  and  Edited,  with  Introduction  and  copious  Notes,  by  Anukew  Lang 
And  Three  Woodcut  Illustrations  by  S.  H.  Vbddu.      Now  Xt^ufy- 

Trr  T1M8S  (avi:  "'Cbapnikn'ii  Diamond  Library '  I<  to  cuntiaC  of  niutcrpii>c«s  of  English  literature,  mainly  in  the 
form  of  anthulogiei  or  caI!wtioni,  edited  bjr  eminent  writen  with  *pc«ial  know!edgr  of  their  tubjecta.  Tbe  venture  begh-* 
wnlJ,  c«n»inW,  with  Ihit  neat,  tboafh  by  no  meant  Inxariouat  little  volume  of  ballads,  iMnctii  and  annotated  by 
Mr.  Andmr  Lsnr,  whote  interest  in  and  wide  knowledire  of  thia  branch  of  popular  poetry  ouke  Mm  a  valuable  ipiMe  t>i 
the  rradrr  UMCquninted  with  tbe  source*  xud  the  IP adual  erolotion  of  our  ballad  literature.  .  .  .  His  introduction,  »• 
well  as  the  BOles,  rervet  to  illuminate  dark  placr*  witliout  enfolding  (he  <ubtect  too  rl<  *el>-  in  the  net  of  p<-(j.intry  which 
Iblklorisls  are  fond  of  casting  aruund  mattt  r>  that,  above  all,  demanil  -iiin-le  ireatmenl  ...  It  wuulJ  be  a  hard  tA>k  t.> 
boprove  upon  Mr.  (^nir'«  seloction." 

Thh  St.  Jamks's  G»/^Tti!  sayi :  "  M--.  r,.inK  ron'r  hutc*  .T  model  ntmdurtinn  >n(]  some  charat  teriiiii  and  infomirc 
note*  to  ibe  collet  tion  el  (itiy  or  sixty  l>;ill.>cl«  .  .  Mr.  l  ank'  Has  Rivt-n  l  is  c  riiical  .ittrntion  to  the  irxt.  and  the  reader 
Will  be  conicioui  tbrouKbout  that  he  1*  in  tl  e  hands  ol  a  gi>cd  guide,  strbosc  d<  clan  d  principle  it  has  been  '  to  choose  ti  c 
fopiMiihkbeaBtakiMMpMtiywitbaMat  •igm  of  ttceoriaiioatwl  erittwality.*  ibattlteediliM  istbuhappj  ( 
wmtUw  ■  at  «Bce  a  poet'e  rotlceliMi  aad  a  irst-rmta  eritic*!.** 


TaiGUWB  nre:  "Tba  little  b«olc  is  tastefully  ptinted  and  att^ac>i^e1y  illustralrd.  .  .  .  The  volume,  altogether,  ■• 
daintr  and  dealrable.'* 

Tut  SdnfFiriD  iNiiKFiiNntNT   sa  v«  !  "  Thil  dainty  little  volume  is  the  first  of  the  'Diamond  Series,'  an. I  will  delBlt 
tl.'    iiM  r  nf  the  quaint  anil  tender.    W  r  have  here  half  a  hundred  ballads,  some  familtar.but  the  majority  unltnown  cxcrp 
to      anti'jiiarian  ^luilrnt  of  Knclish  .inl  ,'^cot^  hi!>toric  rhyme>  ...  In  coBpiliita  tilU  clutraiing  selection  ot  Air. 
Andrrw  I.anK  ix  in  his  fii-mcnt.   Hr  i;iv<  o  iii  copiimi  aetet,  «iid  hie  jstiodactioa  w  mofU  intwmliec.  .  ♦ »  We ahati  look 
out  for  the  further  volumes  of  this  '  Diamond  -■^rru-s.'  " 


ENGLISH  SONNETS. 

collected  and  Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  A.  T.  QunXBR  Couch. 

And  Three  Woodcut  Portrait  Illustrations  by  S.  H.  Vedder.    Ncrw  Rendy. 

'\%ir  Manl'Hestkr  Coi  RrBR  s.iys  :  — "  riiis  i-^r  olU  nt  series  rannut  f.nl  to  loruro  tlie  f.i\.iur  t>t  i  vcrv  trui-  l.  v.  r  oi 
SngI'vh  literature.'' 

Tmi:  Scotsman  says  "  It  contains  some  two  hundred  sonnets,  which  have  been  discreetly  selectod  ;  and  m  the  intro- 
duction Mr.  Couch  giwM  a  ■acciact  — d  wM-writlaa  acce— c  of  the  tnrteeei  of  thoaoaaatia  BaglMhpoatijr,  itaffocBa  aad 
iltt~--  " 


I  HI  SHRPFiULn  Ini>fpf.\drvt  says  :— "This  is  a  dainty,  admirably-compiled  «oliUtte,  ta  whkh  oolf  ataiao 
  "  r  fitTooraSle  taq 


given.  .  .  .  This  handy,  dainty,  rritirally-<-ompiled  volume  ot  sonnets  fullv  sustalM  tlMt 
ofth   'Oi.imond  library'  rrraled  by  Mr.  .\nc1iew  Ling's  selection  of  ballads.'* 

TiMio  siys  : — "An  admirable  selection  from  the  works  of  bhakespearc,  Milton,  Wordsworth,  Keat.<.  \\r% 
Hrou  nini.-,  iind  all  the  lesser  writers  who  have  rirelled  in  this  fascinating  form  of  poetic  ( omposition.  Here  ar<'  ini  ludeil 
all,  or  M  l  ^  n.  .irly  all.  the  fine  sonnets  that  students  will  at  once  look  for. 

Thk  .SHKtHKi.n  Tmfi  RAfH  savs : — "Chapman  St  Hall  have  t?one  a  service  to  the  piwtrj-  of  England  by  publi!>hinc  a 
compact  little  volume  of  'English  Sonnets,' eiiied  liy  Mr.  OiiilUr  Couch.  7'he  arran^rment  is  cnrooological.  and  tbe 
•elections  are  admirable,  starting  with  Edmund  .Sp<-nser  and  finishing  with  Elixabeih  Barrett  Brasrains.  Notec  and  a 
laminotts  introdaciion  eeluuica  the  value  of  this  charming  little  voluae.'* 

Thk  Pall  Mall  GAzarra  lays:— "  Mr.  Qailier  Concb'n lelectian of  *Ba«llili  Seawote*  i*  interrstiag.  .  .  .  HI*  iatre- 
dadkm  ie  excelleat.  Mr.  Qaiiler  Cnerh  i«  a  critic  alsraye  Judiriou*,  arver  doffsaatlc  aad  Invariablf  asbaar." 

TO  II K  FOLLOWED  HV 

ENGLISH  EPIGRAMS  AND  EPITAPHS. 

Collected  and  Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Aubrev  StbWART. 
And  Index  and  Three  Woodcut  Portraits  by  S.  .Xda.mso.n. 

Oiher  Works  in  this  Series  will  follm  in  regular  succession. 
CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  Ldoted,  LONDON. 
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"BRAIN 

SALT" 

It  not  pat  forward  u  an  oni- 
venal  rvmedv,  but  it  u  what 
ita  name  indioatM — rti.,  an 
Efferrescing  Medicinal  8alt, 
for  the  cure  or  relief  of  the 
effects  of  over  -  brainwork. 
UMd  as  directed,  it  brightens 
and  refreshes  the  exhausted 
sufferer,  to  whom  even  tem- 
porary relief  may  have  seemed 
an  impossibility. 
0/  Ck»mut»,  p*r  bcHU,  2$.  9d. 

F.  >EWBERT&80NS, 

1  &  3,  King  Edward  Street, 
NEWGATE  STREET,  LONDON  E.G. 
fErrABUHRBD  A.n.  1746.) 


05DUNB/lflS 


^  CURES 


ALEABAM  CUBES  HAY  FEVER 

AliKAfiAM,  if  inhaled  on  the  first  symptoms, 
will  at  oiiou  arrest  them,  and  even  when  a  cold  ha^ 
been  neglected  and  become  severe,  it  will  give  imme- 
diate relief,  and  generallT  cure  in  one  day.  It 
contains  no  narcotic,  and  never  produces  headache, 
or  any  other  unploHsant  effects. 

Bout  BT  Aix  Chimirt*,  ta.  a  Bottul 
(Ur.  DUUBA  R,  (art  of  F",  f/ewbt^nf  it  8<nui, 
I        t  A  8.  Kijco  Enwi»n  RriinT.  T/oi«r>oH. 


GOLD  MEDAL.  HEALTH  EXHIBITION,  LONIX)N. 


bengers 


FOO£> 

For  Infants 
Invalids  and  the  A^ed 


Delicious,   Nutritive,  and  Dis^estible. 

Mr.  Denger'n  admirable  prt'paration."  I       "  finnger's  Food  ha«  br  ita  exeellenoe  e»Ub- 

T/>e  Lancet,  j  liidied  a  reputation  of  its  own."— The  Brit. 

"Retained  when  all  other  Foods  are  re-  i  i/<nrf.  Jourtial. 
jected-  "  Detjerving  of  the  highest  praise." 

It  ii«  invaluable." — London  .Vedical  Rreorii.  '  7VJ#  Fractitiom^r 

 Bender's  Food  is  sold  in  Tins  by  Chemists,  etc.,  everywhere. 


P.  AND  O.  MAIL  STEAMERS 

FROM  LONDON  TO 
aibraltar,    Malta,    Brlndisl.  \ 


Bgypt,  Aden,  uombaj,  and 
Madras  via  Bombay. 
Straits,  China  and  Japan....  J 

Caloatta,  Colombo.  Australia,  1 
New  Zealand,  and  Tasmania  / 


Bveiry  Week. 


Every 
Fortnight. 


Venice  and  Brindisi  to  Egypt  ^ 


_  EveiT 
and  the  East   Three  Weeks. 


TZOnTB. 


for 


rparUonlan  appjyatthsConpMiT'aoaMa,  in.  l^inira- 
oimaar.  B.C.,  «ad  16,  CooKRnm  Hnuivr.  Lonoon  H.W. 


B8TABLI8HSD  im. 

BIREBECK  BANK 

Boathunptun  BaUdinfri.  CbaaAtry  LaiM,  London. 

TWO-ANI>-A-HALF  per  CKNT.  INTBBKST  Allows  <M  DB- 
POS1T8.  rap«/»hta  on  dnnwiul. 

TWO  ixw  CKNT.  on  CURRKNT  ACCOUNTS.  OB  U>«  BlDloiaiB 
nionthlj  b»l»nc««,  when  not  tlr»»D  helow  JHOU 
8TUGKB.  SHARKS,  ftnd  AN.VUITIE8  purOuuMd  UMl  Mkl. 

SAVuras  dbpastmbnt. 

For  Uio  M«ODra««iiicnt  of  Thrin  th«  B«nk  rcoeiTM  imkll  •uma  on 

depoalt.  and  aUow*  lotarmi  monlhir  oa  Meh  eomplalod  £1. 

BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY 

HOW   TO    PURCHASE    A  HOUSE 
70a  TWO  OUIHBAB  PSB  MONTH 


BIRKBECK  FBEKHOLD  LAND  HOCIETT 
rtOW    TO    PURCHASE    A    PLOT    OF  LAND 

roB   mra   shtllinos   pbb  month 

Tb«  BIBXBSGK  AXBAMACK.  with  tail  I 


lACK.  with  tall  ■mteukir*,  DOM  Iraa. 
riLAJIOll  BAfSNSUUuW.  lUoMer, 


MEDOC.-VIN  ORDINAIRE. 

Pare  BORDEAUX,  an  excel-     P«r  Domd 
lent  light  Dinner  Wine,  or  for  ♦  Bote. 

nnng  with  or  without  water. 
The  (Quality  will  he  found  equal 
to  wine  usually  sold  at  much 
higher  pricea   

DINNER  CLARET.-ST.  ESTEPHE. 

Superior  DINNER  WINE, 
old  in  bottle.  We  can  stroni^ly 
recommend  this  wine.  On  com- 
parison it  will  be  found  equ.J  i •/  •  • 
wine  offered  at  much  higher 
prices  by  the  small  foreign 
bouses  who  pe«ter  private  con- 
sumers in  England   

FINER  CLARETS,  of  good  Vintage, 

and  old  in  bottle  at  22/-,  20/.,  80/-,  80/- 
42/-  per  dozen. 

HIGH-CLASS  CLARETS, 

In  fine  condition,  und  at  prices,  in  many 
cases,  b«low  the  prevent  wholesale  price  in 
Bordeaux,  iBcludinar  Vintages  1863,  1869, 
1870,  1874,  1876,  1878,  1880,  1884.  1887, 
1888,  1889.  All  early  imported  by  ourselves. 
Price*  ind\uU  Bottlt*. 

JAMES  SMITH  &  Co.. 

WOB.TH  JOSXr  8TRXIIIT.  ' 
CasSTBK:  20,  Ksrkst  8tr«at. 
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PAGE 

A  Plot  aqainmt  British  Intkbksts  in  ths  Lkvant.  By  Vindkx  .  .811 
The  Queen's  Diamond  Jubilke, 

(i.)  LlTKBATUBK  IN  THE  YlCTOKIAN  EbA.       By  H,   D.  TraILL  .  82il 

(ii.)  PosTAi,  AND  Teleorapuic  Prugrkss  undkr  Queen  Victoria. 

By  J.  Hennikeb  Heaton,  M.P.  889 


(iii.)  Agriculture  during  the  Queen  s  Ueiun.     By  W.  E.  Bear      .  850 

(iv.)  The  Colonial  E.mpire  of  1837.     By  E.  Salmon,  F.R.C.I.       .       .  8G2 

The  Modern  French  Drama — (I.).     By  A.  Filon   871 

GoRsicAN  Bandits.     By  IIamilton  Aid!       ........  887 

Captain  Mahan's  "  Nelson."     By  Judge  O'Connor  Morris  .....  896 

The  New  Era  in  Hyderabad.     By  Joseph  Hock.  .       .       .  .  Ull 

Naval  and  Colonial  Policy  ok  Gkbmany.     By  II.  W.  Wilson    ....  923 

Imperial  Free  Trade.     By  Sir  G.  Baden-Powell,  M.P   935 

The  Paris  Salons.     By  II.  H.  Statham     ........  9-16 

The  Thessalian  War  of  1897.     By  Charles  Williams   959 

Correspondence  : — 


8iB  11.  H.  Allan  and  his  Scheme  for  Training  to  Arms  the  Youth  ok 

the  Nation.     By  tuk  Kt.  Hon.  the  Earl  op  Me&th      .       .       ,  972 


Bj  Special  Warrants  of  Appointment  to        YOU  CANNOT 


AFFORD  TO  DO 


HM.  The  Queen.     H.R.H.  The  Prince  of  Wales.  YOUR  WRITING 


Contractors  to  H.M.  Government. 


WYCKOFF,  SEAMANS,  &  BENEDICT,  iOO,  Gracechorch  Streel,  E.C. 
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INDIA  RUBBER  &  6UTTA-PERCHA  600DS 


MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 


India  Rubber,  Gutta-Percha,  and  Telegraph  Works  Co.,  Ltd. 

Waterproof  Coats,  Cloaks,  Carriage  Aprons,  &c. ;  Fishing  Stockings  and  Tronsert ; 
Game  and  Cartridge  Bags ;  Air  Cnshions,  Pillows,  and  Hot  Water  Bottles ;  Golf  Bags. 


KLECTIilCAL  BATTERIES  APPARATUS  AND  CABLES, 

Tennis  Balls,  Oolf  Balls,  Footballs;  India  Rubber  Handle  Covers;  Elastic  Bands; 
Carriage  Hats,  Brake  Blocks.  Horse-shoe  Fads ;  Garden  Hose  and  Gas 
Tubing;  Door  Mats.  Stops,  and  Lraught  Tubing:  Ebonite 
Photographic  Baths:  Pneumatic  and  other  Tyres. 

HEAD  OFFICE-106,  CANNON  STREET,   LONDON,  E.G. 

IFVirr/ioiMC— lOO.and  102,  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON. 
W'orAa-SILVEBTOWN.  LONDON.  E.;  PEESAN  BEAUMONT  (SBINE-ET-OISE),  PRANCE. 


WAKEHOUSB8 : 


LIVERPOOL  . 

.    54.  Castle  Street. 

BIRMINGHAM 

BRADFORD  . 

1,  Tanfield  Buildings. 

OLASGpW      .       .       .  . 

SHEFFIELD  . 

.    1,  Fitz.ilan  Square. 

BELFAST       .       .       .  . 

CARDIFF 

Pierhead  Chambers. 

DUBLIN  

BRISTOI- 

.    28,  Clare  Street. 

MELBOURNE 

MANCH ESTER  . 

.    Q,  Sussex  Street. 

SYDNEY         .       .       .  . 

N  EWCASTI  .E-ONTYNE 

•    59.  Westgate  Road. 

CALCUTTA    .       .       .  . 

PORTSMOUTH 

.    49.  High  Street. 

BUENOS  AVRES  . 

37.  Albert  Street. 
8,  Buchanan  Street 
33,  High  Street. 
15,  St.  Andrew  Street. 
586.  Collins  Street.  W. 
283.  George  Street. 
I -I  Fairlie  Place. 
Reconquista  394. 


Or  of  any  rint-clats  Local  Tradesman. 


LEA   AND  PERRINS' 


Observe 
that  the 
SIGNATURE 


is  now  print«<l 
in  blue  inlc 

 ■      i  OUTSIDE  WRAPPER 

Of  every  Bottle  of  the 

ORIGINAL  WORCESTERSHIRE 

AVOID  CHEAP  IMITATIONS 


SAUCE. 


Cadburu'd 


"The  Typical  Cocoa  of  English 
Manufacture,  Absolutely  Pure." 

The  Analyst. 


NO 

CHEMICALS 
USED 

(At  in  th* 
t«~CmlU<i  t'mrt 
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The 

Scottish  Widows' 


Fun 


Mutual 


During  \ 

er 


ife  ^ — ^ 


Assurance  Society 


EDINBURGH,  9  ST.  ANDREW  SQUARE 


Le«dB  21  Park  Kow. 
Briatol  55  Corn  St. 
B«lfMt  2  High  St. 


Dublin  .  41  Wrstmorkland  St 
Glajgow  114  West  Georcf.  St. 
Lirerpool  48  Castle  Street. 

LONDON,  28  CORNHILL,  E.G.,  AND  5  WATERLOO  PLACE,  S.W. 

Agmcia  in  all  imp^rtamt  Cititt  and  Trwns  in  tht  h'in^,itm 


HanehMUr.  ;i  A  lb  p.  rt  So. 
NewcMtle  .  12  Grkv  Street. 
Blrmln^haaa  Uennett's  Hili- 


Established  1815 


Progress  of  the 

Scottish  Pi^idows  Fund 

Mutual  Life  aAssurance  Society 
During  the  60  Years  of  Her  Msgesty's  Reign 

Referred  to  in  the  Address  of  the  Hon.  Lord  Adam, 
one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Chairman 

at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  Members  held  on  ist  April. 

1S36.  1896. 

New  Assurances^  less  re-assurances      .  ;f  390,742  £1,881,649 

Claims  Paid  during  the  year                    3i>923  717,242 

Assurances  in  force  at  end  of  year    .  2,330,000  84^000,000 

Addition  TO  Funds  duriiif^  year  .       .      67,598  627,811 

Accumulated  Fund  ai  end  of  year          524,714  13,500,745 

Life  Assuranck  Premiums  received 

during  the  60  years  £27,000,000 

Reversionary  Bonus  Additions  to  the 

policies  during  the  60  years   ....  £18,500,000 

Claims  Paid  during  the  60  years  amounted  to  .  £22,500,000 
on  which  Lord  Adam  observ  ed — "  Picture  to  yourselves^  if  you  can, 
what  am  amount  of  mn/ort  to  widows  and  orphans  and  others  thf 
distrihition  ^  so  targe  a  sum  hy  this  one  Offes  aione  must  have  ken. 
IVhen  you  thinh  it^  what  a  tfost  sttm  Tkueniy4wo  and  a  ha/f  mHiiens 
is  I**   His  Lordship  then  quoting  from  the  Address  of 

The  late  Lord  Rosebery  at  the  Annual  Meeting  m  1835,  added, 
"  I  do  not  think  any  of  you  will  suppose  that  I  am  usbg  extravagant 
language  when  I  say  that  I  adopt  and  repeat  Lord  Roseheiy*s  language,  that 

**  This  Society  is  one  of  the  most  Extraordinary  Instances 
of  Progress  In  an  Institution  that  had  begun  without  any  Capital 

that  could  be  found.** 


PrimUih  R-  a  a.  Claik.  LiMtrso.  EdnAm^ 
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Scottish  Provident 


E.T„..v  Institution 

iSj7  1848 

Family  Provision 

In  the  selection  of  an  Assurance  Office  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  Capital  Sums  at  Death  to  meet  Family 
Settlements,  Partnership  or  other  Business  Arrange- 
ments, Estate  Duties,  etc,  the  main  question,  after 
that  of  Absolute  Security,  is  which  Office  will  provide 
this  Fund  on  the  most  moderate  te/ms,  without  sacrifice 
of  the  valuable  right  to  participate  in  the  Surplus. 

The  system  of  the  Scottish  Provident  Institution  is 

specially  suited  for  such  requirements.  The  Premiums  are  so 
moderate  that,  at  usual  ages  for  assuring,  ;(i200  or  12 50  may 
be  secured  from  the  first  for  the  yearly  payment  which  is 
generally  charged  (with  profits)  for  £\ooo  only — the  ;^200  or 
^^250  being  equivalent  to  an  immediate  and  certain  Bonus. 
The  Whole  Surplus  goes  to  the  Policyholders,  on  a  system 
at  once  safe  and  equitable — no  share  being  given  to  those  by 
whose  early  death  there  is  a  loss  to  the  Common  Fund. 

The  SURPLUS  at  last  Septennial  Valuation  (1894)  was  ;^l,423,Ol8.  The 
additions  to  policies  sharing  the  first  time,  speaking  generally,  varied  according 
to  class  and  duration,  from  15  to  upwards  of  30  per  cent.  More  than  one- 
half  of  the  Members  who  died  during  the  period  (18SS-1894)  were  entitled  to 

Bonuses  whkh,  notwithstanding  that  the  Ptemimnsdo  not  as  a  rule 
exceed  the  non-^uofit  rates  of  other  Offices,  were  on  the  average  equal 
to  an  addition  of  about  50  per  cent  to  the  Policies  which  partici|Mited. 

The  Accumulated  Funds  now  exceed 

Ten  Millions  Sterling. 

LONDON:  17  KINO  WILLIAM  SIBlWr,  SLQ 
BBAD  OFFIOB:  O  ST.  ANDRBW  SQUABBY  NDINBDBOSt 


Scottish  Provident  Institution, 

TABLE  OP  PREMIUMS,  BY  DITFERENT  MODES  OF  PAYilENT, 
For  Aaaur&noa  of  £100  at  Death— With  Profits. 
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[Th*  oiual  n<m-r<afti«ifia'in9  Ratei  of  othar  Offloaa  differ  Uttl*  from  Iheae  Pretctuma.) 
•  A  paraon  of  SQ  may  aacura  £1000  at  death,  by  a  yearly  pajrmenl,  duKny  !^  of  £20 : 19a. 

OR,  ha  may  lacara  £liiQQ  by  22  yearly  paymasta  of  £3i :  10a. — bting  (Akj  frm  o/jnymtnt  bififrt  ay*  S&. 

t  At  ag*  ^  ^*  Framlam  cacwin^  b^firrt  o^*  Oft  la,  for  £1000,  £M  :  6a.— aboat  Uia  aama  aa  moat  Offlcaa 
raqoira  dnrliif  tha  wbola  tarm  of  Ufa.  Bafora  tha  Praminma  hara  caaaad.  tba  Poliey  will  bava  abarad  la 
at  leaat  on«  dlrlston  of  aorploa.  To  Profeaalon&l  Man  and  othara,  wboaa  t&coma  la  dapandaat  on  ooDtiaa- 
aaea  of  health,  tha  Umii^l  paymaat  lyium  ii  speclal];^  recommended. 


BRANCH  OFFICES: 

BRISTOL,  SI  Clara  Street.  MANCHESTKR,  10  AJbart  Sq. 

CARDIFF,  13  Ul«h  fltraat.  NEWCASTLE,  1  Quoan  Straat. 

LJtEDS,  35  Park  Row.  N0TTIN01LAJ4, 5f7  Victor!*  3lL 

LIVBRPOOL,  2S  Caatle  Straat.     BELFAST,  10  DonaptU  84.,  K. 
.    .    36  COLLEGE  GREEN 
17  KINO  WILLIAM  STREET.  B.C. 

HEAD  OFPIOB:  6  ST.  ANDREW  SQUARE,  EDINBURGH. 


OLASOOW,  29  St.  Vlnoont  PI. 
ABKROEKX,  166  Union  Straat. 
DUKDEE,  12  VlclorU  Chimbera. 
BIRUINOiLAM.  90  Oolmora  Row 
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FORTNIGHTLY 
REVIEW. 

Edited  by  W.  L.  Courtney. 

June,  1897. 


1.  A  PLOT  AGAINST  BRITISH  INTERESTS  IN  THE  LEVANT. 

By  Vindez  8ii 

n.  THE  aUEEN'S  DIAMOND  JUBILEE. 

(i.)  LITERATURE  IN  THE  VICTORIAN  ERA.  By  H.  D.  TraiU  825 
(ii.)  POSTAL  AND  TELEGRAPHIC  PROGRESS  UNDER  QUEEN 

VICTORIA  ...      By  J.  Henniker  Heaton,  M  P.  fi^o 
(ul.)  AGRICULTURE  DURING  THE  QUEEN'S  REIGN. 

By  W.  E.  Bear  850 

(iv.)  THE  COLONIAL  EMPIRE  OF  1837.   By  E.  Salmon,  F.R.C.I.  862 

III.  THE  MODERN  FRENCH  DRAMA  (I.)  .  By  A.  FUon  871 

IV.  CORSICAN  BANDITS  .      .  ....   By  Hamilton  Ald6  887 

V.  CAPTAIN  MAHAN'S  "NELbON"         .    By  Judge  O'Connor  Morris  895 

VI.  THE  NEW  ERA  IN  HYDEr^ABAD      ...       By  Joseph  Rock 

VII.  NAVAL  AND  COLONIAL  POLICY  OF  GERMANY. 

By  H.  W.  Wilson  92J 

Vm.  IMPERIAL  FREE  TRADE  .  .     By  Sir  O  Baden-Powell,  M  P.  viS 

IX.  THE  PARIS  SALONS  By  H.  H.  Statham  94<> 

X.  THE  THESSALIAN  WAR  OF  1897  By  Charles  WiUiams  <)39 

XI.  CORRESPONDENCE:  — 

Sir  H.  H,  Allan  asu  his  Scheme  for  Ikaini.ng  to  Arm^  iiii.  ru 

OF  THE  Naiio.n       .        By  The  Ri.  Hon,  riif  FAKr  ni  Mkmii  O"? 

LONDON: 

CHAPMAN    AND    HALL,  Limited, 

II,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 
New  York:  Leonard  Scott  Publication  Co. 
New  York  :  The  International  News  Co.   Leipzig  :  Brockhaus. 
Melbourne  :  Geo.  Robertson  &  Co.  Vienna  :  Gerold  &  Co. 

Paris:  Librairie  Galignani.  Rotterdam:  H. A, Kramers&Sox. 

Berlin:  Asher  &  Co.  Amsterdam:  J.  G.  Robbers. 

Adelaide  :  W.  C.  Rigby. 


No.  rrrrxvT  v»  n  sbmks. 
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Price 


H.  SOTHERAN  &.  CO., 

Boohecllcre,  Bookbinders,  and  publifibcrs. 

GENERAL  AGENTS 

For  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS  IN  INDIA 
THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA,  and  ABROAD. 

A  MONTHIT  CATALOGUE  of  SECOND-HAND  BOOKS.  Specimen  No.  post  free. 

LIBRARIES  PURCHASED,  VALUED,  OR  CATALOGUED  &  ARRANGED. 

T«l«Kraplilc  Addreu,  BOOKUSnr,  XtOITDOir.    Ood*— Vniood*. 

140,  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37,  PICCADILLY,  W. 


M  E  M  OR  Y 

PROF.  A.  LOISETTE'S 

Assimilative  Memory  System. 

The  last,  moat  complete,  and  perfect  edition. 

MIND-WANDEBINQ  CURED. 

SPEAKING  WITHOUT  NOTES. 

i;, r/cy  -   >  nft/i-  i/(  preparing  /or  examiHationt. 
JlHy  book  Uanud  in  one  reading, 

CSotli  bouad,  with  portnUt  and  aotiwraph.  Price  net,  tS.fiO 
American,  10a  Cd.  BngUib.  Poet  frre.  Proapeotua  with 
o^iniona  of  Educators.  Scientific,  Profaaaional 
and  Baainess  Men  »U  i>vrr  the  world  FREE.  Addmii, 
LOIBETTK,  SS7  Fifth  Avenue,  Kaw  York;  or  MO, 
Bagmt  Street,  London. 

Kot  Motil  r/arir/K^ra. 


USEFUL  PRESENTS. 

Send  for 


STONE'S 


CATALOGUE 

TIME  SAVING 

SPECIALITIES 

For  Letters, 
Papers, 
Music,  &c. 

PoPVUR  Cabinet,  No.  243,  Fumiqated  Oak,  ia  6,  Carriaqe  Paid. 
Ona  turn  of  tba  kej  loeka  all  the  Dmwera. 
Biae  IJ^  hlirh  x  IV  wide  >:  10"  deep.  F«mr  drawera  qnarto. 

Sold  f'V  ""  SI'iti'iMrrt  iinil  Fnrnittirf  DeaUrt. 

HENBY  STQHE  &  SON,  Mufaciuiers.  BfiKBDBY. 


ABOONTOCYCLISTSa 

Burnip's  (Patent)  Ctialn  Biosti 

Cleana  your 
Chain  in  Two 
Minutes. 

NO  NEED 
FOB  A 
GEAR  CASE. 

I'osr  Fkbk,  II},  or 

KREUCER  &  CO., 

10,  Easteheap,  London,  E.G. 

Kiifltt)  utrmtioit  TUK  PoaTSIGaTLT  lllVIKW. 


Sold  by  Cv. 
c!e  D, 
Menca  ."^111  a ;i 
and  other 
Oilraen,  Iron* 
monger*. 
Fancy  .Sta- 
tionm,  Btc. 


SAWUEL  LAING'S  WORKS. 

Jitimnn    OriffiuM:     Evidence  from 

History  nnd  Science.  With  Illustrations.  Domy 
8vo,  3s.  6d.    Fourteenth  Thousaod. 

Problem fi  of  the  Future;  and 

Entiays.  Demy  8vo,  3a.  6d.  Thirteenth 
Thotuand. 

Moflerti   Science  and  Modern 

Thought.    Demy  8to,  Sa.  6d.  Twenty-fiist 

'Iliousand. 

A    Modern    Zoroaatrian,  Demy 

8to,  38.  6d.    Ninth  ThoosaDd. 

CHAPMAN  A  HALL,  Loarao,  Lohmw. 


Gold  Medals,    Paris,  1878:1889. 

JOSEPH  GILLOm 


Of  Highest  Quality,  and  Having 
Greatest  Durability  are  Therefore 
CHEAPEST. 


PENS 


ST.  JAMES'S   SQUARE,  S.W. 

ratroH-n.RAl.  THK  PHINCE  OF  WALES,  K.G. 
rrettd^it -LESLIE  STErHKN,  Evi. 
rU4-frtMtHtt—Tha  Right  Hon.  W.  E  0LAD8T0NB:  U>e  Very  Rer  th«  DEAN  of  LLANDAFF; 
HERBERT  SPENCER.  Esq.:  Sir  HENRY  BARELY.  O.C.M.Q..  K.O.B.,  P.R.S. 
7HMt<M-Ri«ht  Hon.  Sir  JOHN  LUBBOCK.  But.,  M.?.,  P  R  H  :  night  Hon.  EARL  OF  BOBKBEBT,  R.O 

JBStkt  Boo.  Sir  U.  GRANT  DUFF.  O  C.8.X. 
OammUt**  : 


R«T.  Caxo«  Anrou. 
Dr.  J.  H.  Bkidqu. 
Sir  F.  W.  Bnarox. 
Profwiui  L«wn  CAxrnu. 
B.  Oann  Gibiviib.  laq. 
3.  W.  CoOBTMora,  Bag.,  O.B. 
Kabi.  or  Cbbwx,  K.P. 


Aninv  DoBtos,  Eaq. 
Stdkbt  Obdok.  Ek}..  M.P. 
EoHrxD  OosiB,  Eaq. 
Mra.  J.  R.  Okbbk. 
Fbsmriu  HAitkiaoa,  Eaq. 
Sir.  C.  P.  luBBT,  K.C.8.I. 


Sir  C.  M.  Kb^bbot,  C.B., 

K.C.H.O. 
W.  E.  U.  Lbckt.  Eaq.. 

D  C.I^,  M  P. 
Ber.  Stawlxt  LBArma,  D  D. 
StDVBT  Lbb,  Eaq. 
W.  8.  LiLLT,  Eaq. 


SiOBBT  3.  Low,  Eaq. 
Fbabk  T.  Mabsials,  Eaq. 
St.  Obobob  Mitabt,  Xaq., 

F.R.8. 
Sir  F.  Pollock,  Bart. 
R«T.  Dr.  Rioo. 
H.  E.  Tbodbb,  Eaq. 


Tba  Library  contklna  abont  irB.OOOVolamrBof  Andrat  and  Modem  Literature,  in  VBriooaLaiiiruBsea.  Sabaeriptioo,  £9  b 
jmr;  Lifis  Mambnahip  aoeordinf  to  ag«.  FiftMn  rolmne*  are  allowed  to  Country  and  Tea  to  Town  Mamhara.  Kaadiny* 

mm  op«n  from  Ten  to  Bftlf-iwat  BLx.   CATALOOl'E.  FIFTH  EDITION.  3  rola..  irnral  8vo,  price  Sla. :  to  Member*,  Ifla. 

('.  T.  IIAOBEHG  WRIGHT.  Sfcrfntr;,  and  Lihtarian. 

THE  AUTOTYPE  COMPANY 

Invite  the  attention  of  Artists,  Authors,  and  others  to  their 

PSRMAMENT  PROCESSES  OF  PHOTOQRAFHIC  REPaODUCTION,  combining  great 

range  of  tone  effect  with  accurnte  luiiDttchrome  repreaentation  und  artietie  expreaatoB. 

THE  AUTOTYPE  SOLAR  OR  CARBON  PROCESS  for  the  reprodactioii  in  pemunent 

piginenta  of  oil  palntinga,  drawinga  in  water-c«Ionr,  p«ncil,  crayon,  Indian  Ink,  etc 
AUTO-ORAVT7&B.    The  Aatotype  Company's  Prooeee  of  Photographic  Engraving  on  Copper, 

yieMing  rvaulta  reaamhliag  BMBotiBiaogrBTtng. 

The  Company  baa  iUowafUUy  reprodaoad  aaveral  important  worka  by  thia  prooaaa,  indodiag  Portraita  by  Sir  J.'B. 

MUlaia,  P.R.A.,  J.  Pattie.  R.A.,  W  W.  Ouleae.  R.A..  F.  Hull.  R.A  ,  The  Hon.  Jno.  CoUiarTBir  O.  Raid,  F.R.8.A.  ; 

aiao  examplee  of  Oaiaaborough,  Tamer,  Conatable.  Schmalc,  Dnugla*.  I)raper,  ptc.  eto. 

THE  AUT0T7PE  MECHANICAL  PROCESS  (Sawyer's  Collotvpe)  for  Book  IllastrHtioaa 
of  the  higbeat  daaa.  Adopted  by  the  Tnute«a  of  the  Britiah  Maaenm,  many  of  the  Laamed  Soeiette,  and  tba  Uadtac 
Pltbliabera.   

FINE  ART  GALLERY,  1*.  NEW  OXFORD  STREET.  LONDON. 

CHARING  CROSS 
TURKISH  BATHS. 


fj.  AM.] 

Lnevill.J 


NORTHUMBERLAND  AVENUE. 

PRONOUNCED    TO     BE    THE    FINEST     IN  EUROPE. 
LIOETED  BY  ELECTRICITY.    Adkisbion  :  7  a.m.  to  7  p.m.,  3i.  6d. ;  Evening,  7  to  9,  2«. 
Chiropodist  in  attendance  and  Hairdreasing  Room  attached. 

SEPARATE  BATHS   FOR   LADIES,       OPEN   ALL  DAY, 

Also  at  LoHT>oN  Bainni,  Aldoats,  and  Edowahb  Road.    Proepectos  Post  Free  on  application. 


SURPLICE 


SHIRTS 

Six  for  45/-,  51/-. 

f  Wool  and  Silk  Underclothing  of  the  Finest 
Texture — English  MHnufactare. 

Price  Lists  sent  on  Application. 

SAMPSON  &  CO. 

268  and  270, 
OXFORD    STREET,  W. 


ESTABLISHED  1806. 


PAID  IN  CLAIMS  upwarda  of  £11,000,000.  FUNDS  in  Hand  £3,000,000. 


THE   PERFECT   POMCY.  (inoi8PUTAble-«on-forfeitable.) 

ESTATE   DUTIES    1894  POLICIES. 

PENSION   FUND  POLICIES. 

LIFE  ANNUITIES. 


Branch  Offices  :-1AiiSCREBTEK,  LEEDS.  aLASOOW.  BIBMINQHAM,  BELFAST. 
Chief  Office:— 15,    NEW   BKIDQE   STREET,    LONDON,  £.0. 

OEOBOE  8.  ORIBFORD. 


Invaluable  for  Consumption,  aM  it  MUfjersedes  Cod  Liver  Oil, 
ABSOLUTELY  PURE  COCOA.  HiOTHING  EXTRACTED.  NOTHING  ADDED. 

DR.  """W-ILS  OIT'S 

Solidified  Pure  Cacao. 

Madame  ANTOINETTE  STERLINQ  WTlteB:-"It  im  •  plaMin*— •  i.m«iI<k<  urxl  t  •lntr  ia  ghrv  mf 
unqiuliflt'd  tcatinumittl  tn  (bu  Solidified  Cacao.  «•  brinir  (h«  pare«t  and  mo^t  digMtibW  Donriaiuu^  •ad  mviconttar, 
H  well  aa  the  moat  dvUeioiu  ood  •grcMbl*  of  CaMon.  It  hu  been  in  eonataat  oae  in  mr  bmllx  and  bjr  mnetf  Tor  wauf 
Ttan.  I  beUen*  that  perfbot  haiuUi  and  rood  onditioo,  under  trring  elroamiitaneM  of  weatbM-.  and  eonaUnt  dtaage  or 
nod  in  bot«U,  vhile  on  loot  Umra,  i<  greatly  due  to  tbr  bolidi&ed  UMao,  atwar*  prepared  MMwrdiBK  to  yoqr  dtaMOMH 
mkkii  afaoald  be  followed  eooaoientiotudx  to  tbe  Iftter.*' 

Suht  by  laadlHg  Chemiutit  antt  OrorerM  throitghoHt  the  Klnfftiom. 

Wholesale  of  SAMUEL  HANSON.  «0N.  &  BARTER,   47,  Botolph  Lane.  E.G. 


AND 


BUTTER 


BOWSEn. 


SCOTCH 


HER    mAJTESTV    1'HE  QUEEIST. 
HANDSOME  COMMEMORATION  BOX  OF  BUTTER  SCOTCH 
With  It  will  t>e  preaentad  a  Hiatory  of  the  Victorian  Era  written  eapeclalty  for 
Children  by  Mla«  Beaale  Matton. 
Price  Ss.  0«JI.  RttflMly  Of  un«  X«*. 

Orrlc T  At  oiicv  Kit  conferllonm  a*  only  a  llnilU'd  nnnilwr  will  In  i»>ui.(]. 


APE.E  &  CO 

TURKEY  CARPETS 


IN  THE  WORLD 


TURKEY 


CARPETS 


TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD  LONDON 

THE  LARGEST  AND  MOST  CONVEfllENT  FURNISHING  EST/yBUSHMENT  IN  THE  WORLD 


J.  1    VIRTlfIt  AND  ro..  I.IMITIU>,  PRINTK».S.1 


[city  road,  LOHDOK 
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